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ON  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


BY   PROFESSOR   ! 


Natural  History,  as  commonly  un- 
derstood, refers  to  the  study  of  animals 
and  plants.  A  profound  truth  is  con- 
tained in  this  popular  acceptation  of  the 
term.  For  in  order  that  either  animals 
or  plants  may  be  thoroughly  understood, 
both  require  to  be  studied ;  while  the 
two  together  constitute  a  group  of  natu- 
ral objects  which  may  be  considered 
apart  from  the  non-living  world.  Ani- 
mals and  plants  taken  together,  then, 
form  the  subject-matter  of  a  distinct 
science.  Biology — the  science  of  living 
bodies. 

The  study  of  the  Natural  History  of 
living  creatures  has  of  late  assumed  a 
greater  importance  than  it  was  ever  be- 
fore thought  to  possess.  Kecent  ad- 
vances in  science  seem  also  to  indicate 
that  this  history  needs  re-writing  from 
the  standpoint  which  our  must  expert 
and  zealous  biological  explorers  have 
succeeded  in  attaming.  No  scientiAc 
Nkw  Sum.— Vol.  XXX.,  No.  i 


questions  have  perhaps  excited  gi 
interest  than  those  which  concen 
problems  of  animal  or  vegetable  lif< 
origin  of  such  life,  and  the  origin  ( 
multitudinous  forms. 

Apart,  however,  from  such  inten 
it  as  may  be  due  to  controversies  o: 
day,  the  love  of  this  study  is  oae  v 
must  grow  upon  men  as  they  advan 
the  knowledge  of  their  own  orgs 
tion,  owing  to  the  very  conditio! 
their  existence.  For  man  is  so  re 
to  other  living  creatures,  that  ful 
understand  himself,  he  must,  moi 
less  thoroughly,  understand  them  a 

Every  increase  in  the  knowledf 
the  organic  world  has  its  effect  upo 
study  of  man,  and  helps  him  ndt 
towards  a  better  knowledge  of  his 
organisation,  but  also  helps  in  the 
suit  of  his  own  happiness  and  in  thi 
filment  of  his  dut^. 

To  man  alone  is  at  the  same  tim 
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porlioned  the  physical  enjoyment,  the 
intellectual  apprehension,  and  the  aes- 
thetic appreciation  of  that  marvellous 
material  creation  which  on  all  sides  sur- 
rounds him,  which  impresses  him  by  its 
many  active  powers,  and  of  which  he 
alone  forms  the  self-conscious  and  re- 
flective portion. 

His  connection  with  it  is,  indeed, 
most  intimate,  partaking  as  he  does  all 
the  orders  of  existence  revealed  to  him 
by  his  senses — inorganic  or  organic, 
vegetative  or  animal.  The  mineral  mat- 
ters of  the  earth's  solid  crust,  the  chem- 
ical constituents  of  oceans  and  rivers, 
even  the  ultimate  materials  of  remote 
sidereal  clusters,  contribute  to  form  the 
substance  of  his  body.  The  various  ac- 
tivities of  the  vegetable  world  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  actions  of  that  body. 
When  we  study  the  laws  of  growth,  as 
in  the  creeping  lichen  or  gigantic  euca- 
lyptus, or  the  actions  of  roots  or  leaves, 
when  we  follow  the  course  of  the  spore 
dropped  from  a  fern  frond,  or  when  we 
investigate  the  meaning  and  action  of 
flowers  of  whatever  kind,  we  come  upon 
processes  which  the  human  body  is  a}so 
destined  to  perform.  But  the  animal 
world  especially  concerns  man,  since, 
being  an  animal  himself,  he  shares  the 
pleasures,  pains,  appetites,  desires,  and 
emotions  of  the  sentient  myriads  which 
people  earth,  air,  and  water.  His  frame, 
like  theirs,  thrills  responsively  to  the 
ceaseless  throbbings  of  that  plexus  of 
ever-active  agencies,  lifeless  as  well  as 
living,  which  we  call  the  Cosmos.  Thus 
man  plainly  shares  in  the  most  diverse 
powers  and  faculties  of  his  material  ^fel- 
low-creatures,  and  he  sees  also  reflected 
by  such  creatures,  in  varying  degrees, 
those  different  kinds  of  existence  which 
unite  in  him.  Man  sees  this  reflection, 
and  in  so  seeing  recognises  as  existing  in 
himself  a  faculty  much  above  every 
power  possessed  by  any  other  organism. 
Unlike  even  the  highest  of  the  brutes, 
he  not  only  feels  the  Cosmos,  but  he 
thinks  it.  He  is  not  only  involved  with 
it  in  an  infinity  of  relations,  but  he  rec- 
ognises and  reflects  upon  many  of  such 
relations,  their  nature  and  their  recipro- 
cal bearings.  **  The  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man  ;"  but  to  follow  out 
that  study  completely  we  must  have  a 
certain  knowledge  of  the  various  orders 
of  creatures  in  the  natures  of  which  man. 


in  different  degrees,  participates.  Man '  s 
intellect  is  indeed  supreme,  nevertheless 
it  cannot  be  called  into  activity  unless 
first  evoked  by  sense  impressions  which 
he  shares  with  lowly  animals  ;  nor  can 
his  intellect,  even  after  it  has  been 
aroused  into  activity,  continue  to  act 
save  by  the  constant  renewal  of  sense  im- 
pressions— real  or  imagined.  Such  im- 
pressions ^ve  rise,  in  him,  to  imagina- 
tions, remmiscences,  anticipations,  and 
emotions,  which  serve  as  materials  for 
the  exercise  of  intellect  and  will ;  and  as 
these  imaginations,  reminiscences,  an- 
ticipations, and  emotions  are  possessed 
also  by  brutes,  it  is  to  the  study  of  such 
creatures  that  we  must  have  recourse  to 
obtain  one  of  the  keys  needed  to  unlock 
the  mystery  of  man's  existence. 

In  addition  to  the  above  considera- 
tions, the  organic  world  is  of  course  useful 
to  us  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Man,  as  lord 
over  all  other  organisms  which  people  the 
globe,  rightfully  disposes  of  them  for  his 
profit  or  pleasure,  finding  in  the  investi- 
gation of  their  various  natures  an  inex- 
haustible field  for  his  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, and  in  their  forms  and  rela- 
tions a  stimulus  for  his  deep-seated  ap- 
prehension of  beauty.  Thus,  many  con- 
siderations and  influences  concur  to 
impel  us  to  the  study  oi  Nature,  and  es- 
pecially the  Natural  History  of  the  many 
living  creatures  which  are  so  variously 
related  to  us. 

But  a  Natural  History  which  shall  in- 
clude both  animals  and  plants  must  be 
a  history  of  creatures  of  kinds  so  various 
that  their  number  baffles  the  power  of  the 
imagination,  as  a  little  reflection  will  suf- 
fice to  show.  Beasts  alone  are  numerous, 
but  very  much  more  so  is  the  group  of 
reptiles.  Serpents  and  lizards,  indeed, 
so  swarm  in  the  hottest  regions  of  the 
globe  that,  in  spite  of  the  multitude  of 
forms  already  described,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  nearly  as  many  more  remain 
to  be  discovered.  More  than  ten  thou- 
sand different  kinds  of  birds  have  been 
now  made  known  to  us,  and  fishes  are 
probably  not  less  numerous  than  all  the 
other  above-mentioned  animals  taken  to- 
gether.* 

*  The  number  of  kinds  of  fishes  described 
by  ichthyologists  only  about  equals  the  number 
of  birds.  But  then  ornithologists  reckon  such 
small  differences  as  making  a  distinction  of 
kind,  that  if  ichthyologists  pursued  a  similar 
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Beasts,  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes, 
however,  considered  as  forming  one 
group,  constitute  but  a  comparatively 
small  section  of  the  world  of  animals. 
Creatures  allied  to  the  snail  and  oyster, 
but  all  of  different  kinds,  exist  in  multi- 
tudes which  are  known  to  us,  but 
doubtless  also  in  multitudes  as  yet  un- 
known. Worms  form  a  division  so  va- 
ried in  nature  and  so  prodigious  in  num- 
ber, that  the  correct  appreciation  of  their 
relations  one  to  another  and  to  other  ani- 
mals— their  classification — forms  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  zoological  prob- 
lems. Coral-forming  animals  and  cog- 
nate forms,  together  with  star-fishes  and 
their  allies,  come  before  as  two  other 
hosts  ;  and  there  are  yet  other  hosts  of 
other  kinds  to  which  it  is  needless  here  to 
refer.  Yet  the  whole  mass  of  animals  to 
which  reference  has  yet  been  made  is  ex- 
ceeded (as  to  the  number  of  distinct 
kinds)  by  the  single  group  of  insects. 
Every  land-plant  has  more  than  one 
species  of  insect  which  lives  upon  it, 
and  the  same  may  probably  be  said  of 
at  least  every  higher  animal — and  this  in 
addition  to  other  parasites  which  are  not 
insects.  The  lowest  animals  have  not 
yet  been  referred  to,  but  the  number  of 
their  undiscovered  kinds  which  may  ex- 
ist in  the  ocean,  and  in  tropical  lakes 
and  rivers,  may  be  suspected  from  the 
variety  we  may  obtain  here,  in  a  single 
drop  of  stagnant  water.  Recent  re- 
searches, moreover,  have  shown  us  that 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  instead  of  being 
(as  was  supposed)  lifeless  as  well  as  still 
and  dark  abysses,  really  teem  with  animal 
life.  From  those  profound  recesses  also 
creatures  have  been  dragged  to  light, 
forms  which  were  supposed  to  have  long 
passed  away  and  become  extinct.  And 
this  leads  us  to  yet  another  considera- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  have  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  existing  animals  with- 
out being  acquainted  with  so  much  of 
the  nature  of  their  now  extinct  predeces- 
sors as  can  be  gathered  from  the  relics 
they  have  left  behind.  Such  relics  may 
be  bones  or  shells  imbedded  in  muddy 
deposits  of  ages  bygone,  and  which  de- 
posits have  now  turned  to  rock,  or  may 


course  the  number  of  fishes  reckoned  as  distinct 
would  be  much  in  excess.  Besides,  there  are 
probably  many  more  new  kinds  of  fishes  to  dis- 
cover than  there  are  of  birds. 


consist  of  but  the  impress  of  their  bodies, 
or  only  a  few  footprints.  Rich  as  is  the 
animal  population  of  the  world  to-day, 
it  represents  only  a  remnant  of  the  life 
that  has  been  ;  and  small  as  our  knowl- 
edge may  ever  be  of  that  ancient  life 
(from  imperfections  in  the  rocky  record), 
yet  every  year  that  knowledge  is  increas- 
ed. What  increase  may  we  not  also  ex- 
pect hereafter,  when  all  remote  and  trop- 
ical regions  have  been  explored  with  the 
care  and  patience  already  bestowed  on 
the  deposits  which  lie  in  the  vicinity  of 
civilised  populations  ? 

But,  besides  the  forms  of  animal  life 
which  are  thus  multitudinous,  acquaint- 
ance must  also  be  made  with  myriads  of 
vegetable  forms  in  order  to  understand- 
the  Natural  History  of  animals  and 
plants.  Numerous  *as  are  the  different 
kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  creepers,  other 
flowering  plants,  ferns,  and  mosses  pe- 
culiar to  each  great  region  of  the  earth's 
surface,  the  total  number  of  the  lowest 
flowerless  forms  is  yet  greater.  Known 
sea-weeds  of  large  or  moderate  size  are 
numerous,  but  some  naturalists  think 
there  are  still  more  yet  unknown.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  their  number  is 
small  compared  with  the  swarms  of  mi- 
nute algae  and  fungi  which  are  to  be  found 
in  situations  the  most  various.  For  not 
only  do  fungi  live  upon  the  surface  of 
other  plants,  but  they  penetrate  within 
them,  and,  as  **  mould,"  deprive  the 
stoutest  timber  of  its  substance  and  re- 
sisting power  ;  they  devastate  fields  of 
promising  grain,  destroy  the  hope  of  the 
vine-grower,  and  ruin  our  homely  gar- 
den produce.  'And  as  certain  animals 
are  destined  to  nourish  themselves  on 
certain  plants,  so  do  different  kinds  of 
these  lowly  plants  nourish  themselves  on 
different  animals.  Ulcers  and  sores  may 
support  their  appropriate  vegetation,  the 
growth  of  which  has  caused  havoc  in 
many  an  hospital  ward,  with  an  atmos- 
phere teeming  (as  it  often  teems)  with 
their  minute  reproductive  particles. 
Analogous  particles  of  other  plants  even 
form  no  insignificant  part  of  our  coal- 
fields, as  the  produce  of  coral  animals  has 
built  up  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  State 
of  Florida  and  elsewhere,  and  as  a  vast 
deposit  is  accumulating  on  the  floor  of 
the  Atlantic  from  the  ceaseless  rain  of 
dead  microscopic  shells  which  have  lived 
in  its  surface  waters. 
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Again,  to  know  living  animals  thor- 
oughly it  is  necessary  also  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  extinct  animals,  so  we  cannot 
have  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
world  of  plants  without  an  acquaintance 
with  its  fossil  forms — forms  some  of 
which  afford  evidence  of  startling  cli- 
matic changes,  as  do  the  fossil  vines 
and  magnolias  of  the  Arctic  region. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  multitude 
of  living  forms  is  so  great,  why  should 
the  Natural  History  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals be  treated  simultaneously  ?  Has 
not  the  progress  of  science  been  accom- 
panied by  an  increasing  division  of 
labor,  and  is  it  not  wise  of  naturalists  to 
devote  their  whole  lives  to  some  special 
group  ?  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that 
modern  science  tends  both  to  unite  and 
to  separate  the  several  departments  of 
inquiry.  The  area  to  be  explored  is  so 
vast,  and  contains  such  rich  variety,  that 
no  human  mind  can  hope  to  master  the 
whole  study  of  either  animals  or  plants. 
On  this  account  some  naturalists  are  no 
longer  content  with  being  exclusively 
ornithologists  or  entomologists,  or  with 
devoting  themselves  to  single  primary 
groups  of  birds  or  insects,  but  spend 
their  whole  time — and  wisely  so — upon 
some  still  more  subordinate  section  of 
zoology.  Nevertheless,  such  students 
should  also  give  time  to  wider  study, 
without  which  they  cannot  really  under- 
stand the  special  groups  to  which  they 
are  devoted.  Such  subdivision  more- 
over has,  as  Goethe  remarked,  a  narrow- 
ing tendency.  Indeed,  the  necessity  for 
each  student  to  understand  various 
branches  of  science  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. A  certain  knowledge  of  astronomy 
and  chemistry  has  become  necessary  to 
the  geologist,  and  of  geology  and  chem- 
istry to  the  biologist.  Again,  the  prog- 
ress of  knowledge  has  more  and  more 
revealed  the  intimate  connection  which 
exists  between  the  two  great  groups  of 
living  creatures — animals  and  plants. 
So  intimate,  indeed,  is  this  connection 
\iow  seen  to  be  that,  in  spite  of  the  man- 
ifest differences  between  most  animals 
and  plants,  the  position,  or  even  the  ex- 
istence, of  the  line  which  is  to  divide 
these  organisms  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
It  has  thus  become  manifestly  impossible 
to  understand  adequately  the  creatures 
belonging  to  one  of  these  groups  with- 
out a  certain  acquaintance  with  those 


belonging  to  the  other  group.  The 
powers  which  animals  possess  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  understood  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  corresponding  powers 
of  plants.  Our  knowledge,  for  example, 
of  animal  nutrition  and  reproduction 
would  be  very  incomplete  unless  we  had 
a  conception  of  these  processes  generally, 
and  therefore  of  the  modes  in  which 
they  take  place  in  plants  also.  On  these 
accounts  it  is  desirable  that  both  the 
great  groups  of  living  creatures  should 
be  considered  conjointly,  and  the  study 
of  living  organisms  treated  as  one  great 
whole. 

An  objection  of  an  opposite  nature 
may,  however,  be  made  to  the  plan  here 
advocated.  It  may  be  objected  that 
plants  and  animals  should  not  be  consid- 
ered separately  from  minerals,  but  that 
all  terrestrial  productions  should  be 
treated  of  as  one  whole,  and  their  sub- 
stantial composition  and  powers  exhibit- 
ed as  diverging  manifestations  of  one 
great  unity.  In  support  of  this  objec- 
tion may  be  urged  that  very  increasing 
inter-relation  and  cross-dependency  be- 
tween the  sciences  which  have  been  just 
referred  to.  It  may  be  contended  that, 
though  animals  and  plants  do  indeed  re- 
quire to  be  treated  as  one  whole,  yet 
they  do  not  form  a  really  isolated  group 
for  the  following  reasons.  The  laws  of 
mineral  aggregation  in  crystals  are  imi- 
tated in  the  growth  of  certain  animals. 
The  ultimate  constituents  of  the  organic 
and  inorganic  worlds  are  the  same.  The 
physical  forces — light,  heat,  and  elec- 
tricity— are  both  needed  by  and  are  given 
off  from  living  organisms,  as  manifestly 
by  fire-flies,  warm-blooded  animals,  and 
the  electric  eel.  The  diverse  manifesta- 
tions of  life  are  thus,  it  may  be  said, 
merely  due  to  the  play  of  physical  forces 
upon  very  complex  material  conditions. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied  that,  at  least 
practically,  the  living  world  does  consti- 
tute a  domain  apart,  and  the  Natural 
History  of  animals  and  plants  (or  Biolo- 
gy) a  very  distinct  science,  for  all  that  it 
reposes  upon  and  is  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  sciences  of  non-living  mat- 
ter. It  may  also  be  contended  that 
there  really  is  a  fundamental  distinction 
between  the  activities  of  even  the  lowest 
living  creature  and  all  merely  physical 
forces.  For  even^'if  the  several  separate 
actions  of  organisms  can  be  performed 
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by  inorganic  bodies,  yet  no  inorganic 
body  displays  that  combination  of  forces 
which  characterises  any  living  being. 
The  very  composition,  again,  of  the  or- 
ganic world  differs  strikingly  in  its  com- 
plexity from  that  of  the  inorganic. 

Assuming  then,  provisionally,  that 
animals  and  plants  may  together  be  rea- 
sonably separated  off  from  the  non-living 
world  and  treated  as  one  whole,  we  find 
that  whole  to  present  remarkable  char- 
acters of  both  change  and  permanence. 
Individual  organisms,  at  longer  or  short- 
er intervals,  disappear  and  are  replaced 
by  others  like  them,  and  such  succession 
has  in  some  cases  endured  for  very  pro- 
longed periods.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, kinds  as  well  as  individuals  have 
arisen,  had  their  day  and  died,  and  have 
been  succeeded  by  kinds  more  or  less 
divergent ;  and  this  process  of  replace- 
ment has  occurred  again  and  again. 
Has  the  whole  series  of  successions  also 
had  its  beginning,  or  has  vegetable  life 
eternally  flourished  on  our  planet  and 
eternally  nourished  race  after  race  of 
diverse  animal  tribes  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  (as  far  as  it  can  be  answer- 
ed by  Physical  Science)  is,  of  course,  to 
be  sought  in  the  Natural  History,  not  of 
organic  beings,  but  of  the  earth  and  other 
planets  of  our  system.  But  let  it  bje 
granted  that  the  duration  of  terrestrial 
life  is  only,  when  estimated  by  sidereal 
epochs,  ns  the  up-growth  of  a  day  ;  yet 
measured  by  any  more  familiar  standard 
its  antiquity  is  such  as  the  imagination 
refuses  to  picture.  More  than  this  : 
even  the  various  kinds  of  animals  and 
plants  have  had,  and  have,  at  least  a  rel- 
ative constancy  and  permanence.  Na- 
ture, as  we  see  it,  does  not  present  a 
scene  of  confused  and  evanescent  forms 
in  a  state  of  Protean  change.  Were 
such  the  case  our  existing  classifications 
could  not  have  been  devised.  Our 
minds  perceive  that  the  living  world  pos- 
sesses certain  permanent  characters,  and 
it  suggests  conceptions  not  only  of 
order,  * '  *  *  causation, "  *  *  utility, '  * 
purpose,"  but  also  of  "types"  and 
creative  ideas,"  to  attempt  to  estimate 
the  value  of  which  would  be  to  enter 
upon  philosophy  ;  for  the  value  to  be 
assigned  to  such  conceptions  depends 
upon  the  system  of  philosophy  which 
any  one  may  deem  the  more  reasonable. 
The  advocacy  of  any  system  of  philoso- 
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phy  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  this 
Essay.  Here  a  single  observation  must 
suffice.  Those  who  believe  that  the 
First  Cause  of  all  creatures  which  live 
or  have  lived  is  a  Divine  Intelligence 
having  a  certain  relation  of  analogy  with 
the  intelligence  of  man,  must  also  be- 
lieve that  all  creatures  respond  to  the 
ideas  of  such  creative  Intelligence. 
They  must  also  further  believe  that  in 
so  far  as  the  ideas  we  derive  from  the 
study  of  creatures  are  true  ideas — that 
is,  truly  correspond  with  their  objects — 
such  ideas  must  respond,  however  im- 
perfectly, to  the  eternal  ideas  of  such  a 
Divine  Intelligence,  since  things  which 
agree  with  the  same  thing  must  in  so  far 
agree  with  one  another. 

Remote  as  such  questions  may  appear 
to  be  from  the  study  of  Natural  History, 
they  have  during  the  present  century 
much  occupied  the  attention  of  distin- 
guished naturalists.  They  have  also 
been  the  occasion  of  investigations 
which,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  have  borne 
fruit  the  value  of  which  all  scientific  men 
now  admit.  These  investigations  have 
called  forth  a  new  conception  as  to  the 
whole  mass  of  living  creatures,  and  of 
their  relations  one  to  another — a  con- 
ception which  renders  inadequate  all  pre- 
vious pictures  of  the  world  of  organic 
life. 

From  our  present  standpoint,  that 
world,  and  indeed  the  entire  universe, 
may  be  not  inaptly  symbolized  by  a  wa- 
terfall, such  as  that  of  Terni,  with  its 
look  of  changelessness  due  to  unceasing 
changes,  themselves  the  result  of  a  per- 
manence not  at  first  apparent.  The 
well-known  rainbows  above  the  great 
clouds  of  sun-lit  spray  look  like  fixed 
and  almost  solid  structures.  Though  the 
spectator  knows  that  the  same  falling 
water  cannot  be  seen  for  many  seconds, 
and  that  the  persistence  of  the  elements 
of  color  must  be  even  less,  yet  an  im- 
pression of  persistence  and  stability  re- 
mains which,  though  in  some  respects  an 
illusion,  is  not  altogether  false.  Though 
the  physical  elements  are  fleeting,  yet 
both  the  cascade  and  its  iridescent  arcs 
are  persistent — ideally  in  the  mind  which 
apprehends  them,  and  really  in  those 
natural  laws  and  that  definite  arrange- 
ment of  conditions  which  continually 
reproduce  the  ceaseless  flux  accompany- 
ing their  persistence. 
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Similarly  the  ocean,  with  its  obvious 
changes  of  tides  and  currents,  storms 
and  calms,  has .  been  a  type  of  change- 
fulness  ;  and  yet  viewed  in  comparison 
with  the  upheavals  and  depressions  of 
the  earth's  solid  surface  there  is  a  rela- 
tive, though  by  no  means  absolute,  truth 
in  the  words  : 

*  •  Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thy  azure  brow  . 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  roUest 
now !" 

But  science  reveals  a  succession  of 
changes  far  from  obvious  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  first  fluid  film  con- 
densed from  the  hot  vapor  of  the  earth's 
primeval  atmosphere.  Such  are,  changes 
in  its  composition,  its  temperature  and 
its  living  inhabitants,  from  the  time 
when  it  swarmed  with  extinct  predeces- 
sors of  our  present  crabs,  cuttle-fishes, 
and  star-fishes  ;  and  afterwards,  when 
huge  reptiles  dominated  in  it,  till  they 
yielded  place  to  the  whales  and  dolphins 
of  a  later  epoch,  and  till  at  last,  after 
untold  ages,  the  canoes  of  the  earliest 
races  of  mankind  began  at  last  to  ripple 
its  waters. 

With  the  advent  of  man  began  a  suc- 
cession of  ideal  changes.  For  the 
growth  of  knowledge  causes  our  ideas  of 
each  part  of  the  universe  to  alter  and 
grow  more  exact,  just  as  the  aspects  of 
objects  change  as  they  may  be  viewed 
through  a  succession  of  less  refracting 
and  more  transparent  media.  How 
different  was  the  ancient  conception  of 
the  ocean  as  a  fluid  boundary  encircling 
the  flat  plane  of  the  earth,  from  that  ob- 
tained by  Columbus  when,  having  trav- 
ersed an  unknown  ocean  and  reached  a 
new  world,  he  exclaimed  **  //  mondo  e 
poco  r'  To-day  deep-sea  explorations 
are  giving  us  new  conceptions,  and  its 
Natural  History  needs  re-writing  from  a 
fresh  standpoint. 

The  whole  universe  of  fixed-stars  and 
nebulae  may  also  be  conceived  as  a  vast 
fountain  of  light  and  motion.  For 
though  (save  for  the  occasional  tempo- 
rary brightness  of  some  world  in  confla- 
gration, and  save  for  the  apparent  diur- 
nal revolution  of  the  heavens)  it  is  ap- 
parently changeless  ;  yet  reason  exhibits 
it  to  us  as  an  area  of  ceaseless  change. 
Indeed,  as  races  of  living  beings  succeed 
each  other,  so  we  may  fancy  that  the 
falling  together  of  worlds  and  systems 


may  generate  new  suns  and  worlds,  like 
the  fresh  flowers  of  a  new  spring. 

But  if  the  image  of  the  ocean  as  re- 
flected in  the  mind  of  man  has  repeat- 
edly changed  in  the  course  of  ages,  this 
is  still  more  the  case  as  regards  the  starry 
vault.  A  collection  of  visible  divinities  ; 
a  hieroglyphic  to  be  puzzled  over  by  the 
soothsayer  ;  a  concentric  series  of  star- 
studded  crystal  spheres ;  and  finally, 
the  more  and  more  consistent  mind-pic- 
tures of  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  Kepler 
and  Newton  !  If  it  is  difficult  now  to 
realize  the  change  of  view  introduced  by 
the  discovery  of  Columbus,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  do  so  with  respect  to  that 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  acceptance 
of  heliocentric  astronomy,  and  which 
of  course  rendered  a  new  description  of 
the  heavens  inevitable. 

These  considerations  may  ser\'e  to  pre- 
pare us  for  analogous  changes  with  re- 
spect to  our  present  subject — organic 
nature.  This  likewise  has  not  only  its 
real  elements  of  permanence  and  change, 
but  also  its  ideal  changes,  due  to  the 
different  modes  in  which  it  has  present- 
ed itself  to  men's  minds  at  different 
stages  of  discovery.  Such  changes  ren- 
der necessary  fresh  descriptions  at  suc- 
cessive epochs,  and  one  such  epoch  is 
that  in  which  we  live. 

Animals  and  plants  must  always,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  mankind.  It  is  probable 
that  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  was 
felt  even  in  primeval  times  in  observing 
living  beings.  The  child  of  to-day  de- 
lights in  the  companionship  and  obser- 
vation of  animals,  and  in  the  childhood 
of  the  human  race  animals  were  regard- 
ed as  objects  of  interest  and  curiosity  as 
well  as  of  utility  in  furnishing  food  and 
clothing.  That  such  was  the  case  seems 
evident  from  the  portraits  which  have 
come  down  to  us  of  the  reindeer  and  the 
mammoth  (the  extinct  woolly  elephant), 
traced  on  bones  by  the  flint-workers, 
their  contemporaries. 

Indeed,  the  earliest  of  our  race  could 
not  avoid  a  certain  study  of  animals  the 
capture  of  which,  they  needed  for  their 
food  or  clothing.  But  in  addition  to  at- 
tention due  to  such  needs,  many  phe- 
nomena of  animal  life  are  well  fitted  to 
strike  a  savage  mind,  and  this  the  more 
from  that  sharpness  of  the  senses  which 
the  ruder  races  of  men  possess.     The 
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earliest  hunters  must  have  observed  the 
habits  of  their  prey,  and  have  incident- 
ally noticed  in  their  pursuit  peculiarities 
of  other  creatures,  which  were  not  those 
they  pursued,  but  were  related  to  them 
as  enemies  or  dependents. 

In  temperate  regions  certain  phenomena 
of  animal  and  plant  life  must  very  early 
have  forced  upon  man's  attention  their 
regular  recurrence,  coincidently  with 
that  of  the  seasons.  For  with  the  an- 
nual reappearance  of  certain  constella- 
tions men  must  have  noticed  such  or- 
derly recurrence  of  flowers  and  fruits, 
and  the  return  of  migrating  birds.  The 
obtrusive  note  of  the  cuckoo,  and  the 
quick  gliding  flight  of  the  swallow,  must 
have  early  been  welcomed  as  the  harbin- 
gers of  approaching  summer. 

In  this  way  a  series  of  recurring 
changes — a  cycle  of  phenomena — must 
have  come  to  be  observed.  In  other 
words,  both  permanence  and  change 
must  have  been  noted  as  existing  simul- 
taneously in  the  organic  world. 

Such  conceptions  must,  of  course, 
have  been  of  the  most  incomplete  and 
rudimentary  character,  since  the  mind 
can  only  bring  back  from  the  observation 
of  the  external  world  that  which  it  has 
gained  the  power  of  apprehending.  The 
traveller  who  is  ignorant  of  history  and 
natural  science  comes  back  from  impe- 
rial Rome  or  sacred  Athens,  from  the 
impressive  solitude  of  Camac  or  the  busy 
quays  of  Trieste,  but  little  the  richer  in- 
tellectually for  the  many  instructive  ob- 
jects which  have  met  his  unappreciating 
gaze,  r  Thus,  with  the  cultivation  or  de- 
basement of  men's  minds,  the  mental 
images  and  intellectual  conceptions  they 
form  of  Nature  necessarily  undergo  cor- 
responding [changes,  and  the  surround- 
ing conditions  of  scene  and  climate  must 
also  largely  influence  their  interest  in, 
and  their  conceptions  of,  natural  objects. 

The  ancient  Egyptians,  enclosed  in 
their  narrow  limestone  valley,  bounded 
by  desert  sands  and  the  hot  and  riverless 
Red  Sea,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  fa- 
vorably circumstanced  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  great  love  of  Nature.  Yet 
their  frescoes  show  that  apes,  antelopes, 
leopards,  giraffes,  and  other  strange 
beasts  were  objects  of  careful  attention  ; 
and  Solomon's  taste  for  natural  knowl- 
edge may  have  found  its  parallel  amongst 


Egyptian  priests  long  anterior  to  the  sci- 
entific glory  of  Alexandria. 

The  Greeks,  more  happily  situate  in 
their  beautiful  land,  botanically  so 
wealthy,  and  which  is  split  up  into  so 
many  islands,  and  has  a  coast  line  so  ir- 
regular through  many  estuaries,  can 
hardly  have  failed  to  appreciate  organic 
nature,  seeing  that  they  loved  not  only 
human  beauty,  but  that  of  earth,  sea,  and 
sky  also.  But,  however  that  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that  it  was  there  that  Natural 
History  first  attained  a  considerable  de- 
velopment under  an  august  master.  It 
was  congruous  that  the  people  who  so 
early  attained  a  social  culmination  in 
art,  the  drama,  history,  rhetoric,  and 
poetry,  constituting  them  the  models 
and  teachers  of  mankind  for  thousands 
of  years  to  come,  should  have  also  led 
the  way  in  Biological  Science. 

Aristotle,  the  first-known  true  man  of 
science,  must  be  considered  (from  his 
knowledge  of  recondite  points  of  anato- 
my, and  from  his  sketch  of  animal  class- 
ification) to  have  been  one  who  bore 
within  him  in  germ  the  biology  of  later 
ages.  Such  a  man  could  not  have  arisen 
among  a  people  to  whom  the  investiga- 
tion of  Nature  was  new  or  unwelcome. 

The  legal  Roman  spirit  seems  to  have 
had  little  inclination  for  the  study  of 
Nature,  yet  in  Pliny  we  meet  with  the 
proto-martyr  of  science.  The  great 
song  of  Lucretius  is  full  of  sympathy 
with  organic  life  in  all  its  forms  ;  and 
poetry  like  that  of  the  Georgics  must 
have  been  intended  for  minds  alive  to 
rustic  beauty  and  the  harmonies  of  rural 
life. 

Whether  such  incipient  scientific  cul- 
ture as  existed  in  classical  times  would 
or  would  not,  if  left  to  itself,  have  soon 
ripened  into  that  of  the  modem  world, 
cannot  be  proved.  The  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  however,  made  retrogres- 
sion inevitable.  It  may  be  that  such 
retrogression  has  had  its  scientific  com- 
pensation. For,  judging  of  the  source 
by  the  outcome,  the  tribes  which  issued 
from  the  glades  of  the  great  Hyrcanian 
forest  must  have  brought  with  them  a 
deep,  innate  love  of  natural  beauty.  As 
the  floods  of  tumultuous  invasion  sub- 
sided, and  were  succeeded  by  disturb- 
ances comparatively  local,  Teutonic 
homesteads  began   to   appear  on  sites 
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which  seem  to  have  been  in  part  chosen 
from  a  love  for  the  picturesque.  Soon, 
one  by  one,  also  arose  the  monastic  cra- 
dles of  mediaeval  civilisation,  sometimes 
nestling  in  leafy  dells  by  streams  or 
lakes,  sometimes  perched  on  mountain 
crags  with  difficulty  accessible. 

With  the  advent  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury came  the  first  pale  dawn  of  that  re- 
naissance  which,  rapidly  maturing,  burst 
on  the  world  in  its  full  blaze  three  cen- 
turies later. 

It  was  then  that  the  naturalistic  spirit 
began  to  assume  that  predominance 
which  it  has  ever  since  retained.  Dis- 
covery on  discovery  in  every  department 
of  science  opened  out  fresh  vistas  on  all 
sides  to  the  gaze  of  [eager  students,  and 
the  immensity  of  the  task  before  inquirers 
became  more  manifest  to  them  at  each 
step  made  in  advance. 

The  past  also  began  to  acquire  a  new 
significance,  for  the  study  of  it  (as  made 
known  in  terrestrial  deposits)  suggested 
the  modem  view  of  the  mutability  of  the 
earth's  surface.  No  doubt  in  very  early 
times  the  occasional  discovery  of  fossil 
shells  and  bones — disclosed  by  some 
land-slip — may  have  led  to  vague  sur- 
mises, as  the  finding  of  elephants'  bones 
(many  of  which  so  much  resembled  hu- 
man bones)  may  have  given  rise  to  tales 
of  giants.  With  the  advance  from  prime- 
val to  classical  times  clearer  notions 
arose,  and  Pythagoras  (according  to 
Ovid)  promulgated  the  most  rational 
view  as  to  the  excavating  action  of  rivers, 
the  upheaval  and  submergence  of  land 
and  similar  phenomena. 

But  in  the  Middle  Ages  these  views 
seem  to  have  faded  from  view,  so  that 
when  in  the  sixteenth  century  fossil  re- 
mains began  to  be  collected  m  Italy  and 
their  significance  correctly  appreciated, 
an  important  revolution  in  men's  minds 
commenced. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  gradually 
clearer  apprehension  of  the  fact  that 
many  living  forms  had  become  extinct, 
the  belief  in  the  fixity  of  the  different 
kinds  of  animals  and  plants  was  accept- 
ed as  a  matter  of  course.  There  were, 
however,  exceptions  to  this  belief  as  to 
fixity  which  continued  to  be  made,  as 
they  had  been  made  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  During  those  ages  creatures, 
such  as  worms  and  flies,  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  spontaneously  generated  by 


the  action  of  the  sun  on  mud  and  in 
other  ways,  and  creatures  which  were 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  hybrids  had 
also  been  supposed  to  have  been  occa- 
sionally generated.  With  these  excep- 
tions, however,  all  animals  were  sup- 
posed to  have  existed  unchanged  and 
without  fresh  creations  since  their  first 
formation  after  the  beginning  of  the 
world. 

The  interest  felt  in  all  the  natural 
sciences  continued  to  increase  through 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries, and  therewith  went  on  a  rapid  aug- 
mentation in  the  number  of  known 
species  of  animals  and  plants. 

Much  gratitude  is  due  from  us  to  the 
great  compilers  of  those  centuries  whose 
ponderous  works  were  treasure-houses 
of  the  natural  history  of  their  day.  Con- 
spicuous above  all  was  Aldrovandus, 
whose  thirteen  folios  began  to  appear  in 
1640,  to  be  followed  in  the  next  century 
by  the  richly  illustrated  folios  of  Seba. 

Thus  the  way  was  gradually  prepared 
for  a  decisive  step  in  advance,  marking 
the  first  great  epoch  in  the  modem  natu- 
ral history  of  living  beings.  Such  a  step 
was  the  introduction  of  a  good  classifi- 
cation. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  acquire, 
and  impossible  to  retain  and  propagate, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  any  very  nu- 
merous set  of  objects,  unless  they  are 
systematically  grouped  according  to 
some  definite  plan  of  classification.  On 
this  account  the  study  of  living  creatures 
(to  the  vast  number  of  which  attention 
has  been  directed)  stood  in  especial  need 
of  some  convenient  arrangement,  if  only 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  memoria 
technica. 

Attempts  at  a  classification  of  living 
beings  had  been  made  by  many  natural- 
ists from  Aristotle  downwards,  and 
amongst  the  more  recent,  that  of  John 
Ray*  (1628-1705)  may  be  honorably 
distinguished.  But  it  was  not  till  1735 
that  a  classification  was  put  forward 
which  marked  that  epoch  in  the  study 
of  natural  history  above  adverted  to.  It 
was  promulgated  by  the  publication  of 
the  Systcma  Natura  of  Linnaeus.  His 
genius  also  did  away  with  that  obstacle 


♦  See  his  Methodus  plantarum  nova^  1682, 
and  his  Animalium  quadrupedum  et  serpentini 
generis^  1693. 
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to  natural  science,  a  cumbrous  nomen- 
clature, by  devising  an  admirable  plan 
of  naming.*  He  divided  all  living  crea- 
tures into  two  great  series  of  successive- 
ly subordinate  groups  (one  series  of  ani- 
mals, the  other  of  plants),  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  He  defined 
his  various  groups  of  either  kingdom  by 
certain  resemblances  and  differences  in 
form  and  structure,  and  though  his  ar- 
rangement of  plants  has  been  mainly 
discarded,  and  his  arrangement  of  ani- 
mals much  changed,  and  further  subdi- 
vided, yet  the  principles  he  introduced 
and  many  parts  of  his  actual  classifica- 
tion have  been  and  will  be  maintained. 
For  his  reform  in  nomenclature  above 
referred  to  we  owe  him  hearty  thanks. 
Till  then,  the  mode  of  naming  animals 
and  plants  was  at  once  cumbrous  and 
little  instructive,  a  descriptive  phrase  f 
being  often  employed  to  designate  a  par- 
ticular kind. 

The  system  of  naming  which  Linnseus 
devised  was  a  binomial  system  which 
is  now  universally  adopted.  By  it  every 
kind  of  living  creature  bears  a  name 
made  up  of  two  words.  These  (like  the 
family  and  Christian  names  of  a  man)| 
indicate  two  things.  The  word  which 
comes  first  indicates  to  which  smaller 
group  or  **  genus"  the  designated  ani- 
mal belongs.  The  second  word  indi- 
cates which  kind  or  '*  species"  (out  of 
the  few  or  many  kinds  of  which  such 
smallest  group  or  **  genus"  may  be  com- 
posed) of  the  genus  the  designated  ani- 
mal may  be.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
name  borne  by  the  sheep  is  Ovis  aries — 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  kind  arUs  of  the 
group,  or  genus,  ovis.  The  word  point- 
ing out  the  group  to  which  the  animal  is 
referred  is  termed  the  **  generic"  name  ; 
the  wqrd  pointing  out  the  kind  is  called 
the  **  specific"  name — Ovis  being  the 
name  of  the  genus  and  aries  being  pecu- 


*  Promulgated  by  him  in  the  tenth  edition  of 
his  Systema  Natura^  published  at  Stockholm  in 

1758. 

f  Thus,  for  example,  one  kind  of  bat  was 
called  bySeba,  ^*  cams  volans  iematanus  orient^ 
a/is,**  and  a  kingfisher  is  termed  **  todus  viridis 
pectore  rubra  rostto  recto.** 

X  It  is  not  improbable  that  Linnseus  was 
influenced  in  this  reform  by  the  then  recent 
introduction  of  family  names  into  Sweden. 
His  father  was  the  first  of  his  race  to  take  one, 
and  he  chose  the  name  Linnaeus  as  his  sur- 
name. 


liar  to  the  species.  This  great  reform 
has  been  of  very  great  benefit  to  the 
study  of  natural  history. 

As  has  been  already  remarked,  Lin- 
naeus's  classification  of  animals  and  his 
classification  of  plants  have  not  shared 
the  same  fate.  The  former  has  been 
modified  and  enlarged,  the  latter  has 
been  discarded.  For  this  there  has  been 
a  valid  reason.  Classifications  may  be 
of  many  sorts.  We  may  classify  any 
one  given  set  of  objects  in  a  variety  of 
ways  according  to  the  way  we  choose  to 
consider  them. 

But  there  are  two  fundamental  differ- 
ences with  respect  to  classification.  An 
arrangement  may  be  intended  merely  for 
convenient  reference,  or  it  may  be  in- 
tended to  group  the  creatures  classified 
according  to  their  real  affinities.  A 
classification  intended  merely  for  conve 
nient  reference  may  be  made  to  depend 
upon  characters  arbitrarily  chosen  and 
easily  seen,  and  which  may'stand  alone 
and  not  coincide  with  a  number  of  other 
distinctions.  For  example,  when  beasts 
were  arran^d  in  a  group  of  *  *  quadru- 
peds" (havmg  for  their  common  char- 
acter the  possession  of  four  limbs),  such 
an  arrangement  excluded  from  the  group 
whales  and  porpoises  (which  are  really 
most  closely  related  to  other  beasts), 
while  it  included  lizards  and  frogs,  which 
are  of  natures  very  distinct  both  from 
beasts  and  from  one  another.  But  a 
classification  may  be  made  to  rest  on 
distinctive  characters,  which  coincide 
with  a  great  number  of  other  distinc- 
tions, and  so  lead  to  the  association  of 
creatures  which  are  really  alike,  and 
which  will  be  found  to  present  a  greater 
and  greater  number  of  common  charac- 
ters the  more  thoroughly  they  are  exam- 
ined. A  system  of  classification  of  this 
latter  kind  is  called  a  **  natural  system," 
because  it  represents  and  leads  us  di- 
rectly to  understand  the  inter-relations 
of  different  creatures  as  they  really  exist 
in  Nature. 

A  natural  system  has  also  other  ad- 
vantages ;  it  not  only  serves  as  a  memo- 
ria  technica  as  well  as  a  mere  artificial 
system  may  do,  but  it  also  serves  (since 
it  must  become  modified  in  details  as  our 
knowledge  increases)  as  a  register  of  the 
knowledge  existing  at  the  time  of  its 
promulgation,  and  also  as  a  help  to  dis- 
covery ;    for  since  by  such   a  system 
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these  animals  are  grouped  together  by  a 
great  number  of  common  characters,  it 
leads  us  (when  any  new  animal  or  plant 
comes  under  our  notice)  to  seek  for  cer- 
tain phenomena  when  once  we  have  ob- 
served others  with  which  such  expected 
phenomena  are,  according  to  our  sup- 
posed classification,  associated.  Thus  a 
natural  system  serves  to  guide  us  in  the 
path  of  investigation.  Now  Linnaeus* s 
classification  of  animals  was,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  natural,  and  therefore 
has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  persisted. 
But  his  classification  of  plants  reposed 
upon  variations  in  the  more  internal 
(reproductive)  parts  of  flowers  (stamens 
and  pistil)  as  other  anterior  and  less  cele- 
brated systems  had  reposed  on  the  form 
of  the  colored  parts  of  flowers,*  or  on 
such  parts  together  with  their  green  en- 
velope t  (or  calyx),  or  only  upon  the  form 
of,  the  fruit,  t  The  genius  of  Linnaeus 
was  not,  however,  blind  ta  the  imperfec- 
tion of  his  own  classification,  for  he  him- 
self proclaimed  §  that  a  natural  system 
**  was  the  one  great  desideratum  of  bo- 
tanical science." 

The  desideratum  was  supplied  at  a 
memorable  era.  In  1 789  Antony  J  ussieul 
inaugurated  this  botanical  revolution  by 
publishing  his  Genera  Plantarum^  and 
therein  that  natural  system  of  classifica- 
tion of  plants  which  has  since  (with 
but  small  modification)  been  generally 
adopted. 

The  great  French  naturalist.  Buff  on, 
did  not  live  to  witness  the  publication 
of  the  last-mentioned  work.  Had  he 
lived  to  study  it,  he  might  have  gained 
a  truer  insight  into  the  importance  of 
biological  classification,  and  have  en- 
deavored to  improve  on  Linnaeus's  sys- 
tem, instead  of  contenting  himself  with 
criticising  and  despising  it.  In  spite  of 
his  defective  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  a  good  arrangement  and  nomen- 
clature, Buff  on  greatly  aided  the  prog- 
ress of  Natural  History,  not  only  by  his 


eloquent  descriptions  of  the  animal 
world  and  his  zeal  for  the  discovery  of 
new  forms,  but  still  more  by  his  sug- 
gestive speculations.  Amongst  these 
latter  may  be  mentioned  his  theories  of 
the  earth,  of  the  process  of  generation, 
his  view  as  to  the  relations  between  the 
animals  of  the  old  world  and  of  the  new, 
and,  most  striking  of  all,  his  enunciation 
of  the  probability  that  species  had  been 
transformed  and  modified.  In  spite  of 
much  that  was  erroneous  in  his  ideas 
his  suggestions  have  borne  good  fruit. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  natural  system  of  plants, 
George  Cuvier  was  laboring  to  complete 
a  zoological  task  similar  to  the  botanical 
one  effected  by  Jussieu.  Cuvier,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  work  of  Linnaeus, 
elaborated  his  Regne  Animal*  and  car- 
ried zoology  by  his  untiring  researches 
and  encyclopaedic  knowledge  to  the 
highest  perfection  possible  in  his  day. 
He  did  this  not  only  as  regards  living 
kinds,  but  also  with  respect  to  extinct 
spcfcies,t  which  he,  for  the  first  time,  re- 
stored in  imagination,  giving  figures  of 
what  were  their  probable  external  forms. 
As  then,  Linnaeus,  by  his  nomenclature 
and  system  of  zoological  classification, 
made  one  important  step  in  the  progress 
of  modem  biology,  so  a  second  step  was 
effected  by  the  arrangement  of  all  known 
animals  and  plants,  in  a  truly  natural 
system,  by  Jussieu  and  Cuvier. 

A  further  advance  was  at  the  same 
time  rapidly  approaching,  for  simulta- 
neously with  the  perfecting  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  structural  anatomy  as  so  many 
matters  of  fact,  a  movement  of  deep  sig- 
nificance was  stirring  the  minds  of  men 
in  Germany — a  movement  which  result- 
ed in  the  birth  of  what  has  been  called 
"philosophical  anatomy."  With  this, 
the  names  of  Oken,  Goethe,  Geoffrey 
St.  Hilaire,  and  Owen  are,  with  others, 
indissolubly  associated.  According  to 
this  '*  philosophical  anatomy,"  it  is  pos- 


♦  Rivinus,  1690.  t  Magnol,  1720. 

X  Kamel,  1693.  §  Phil.  Hot.  77. 

I  The  botanical  expert  will  of  course  under- 
stand that  what  is  due  to  Antony  Jussieu's 
uncle  Bernard  is  not  here  forgotten  ;  but  how- 
ever great  was  his  merit  and  preponderant  his 
share  in  producing  the  grand  result,  it  was 
none  the  less  by  the  nephew  that  these  results 
were  embodied  and  published  in  the  work  above 
referred  to. 


♦  The  first  edition  of  the  Regne  Animal  did 
not  appear  till  1817,  but  a  preliminary  work  in 
one  volume,  entitled  "  Tableau  E16mentaire  de 
I'Histoire  Naturelle  des  Animaux,"  appeared 
in  Paris  in  1798. 

f  His  first  treatise  on  fossils  was  his  Memoir 
on  Megalonyx,  published  in  1796.  From  that 
time  he  continued  to  publish  memoirs  on  fossil 
forms,  till  in  1811  his  classical  work,  the  "  Os- 
semens  Fossiles,"  made  its  appearance. 
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stble  for  men,  from  a  judicious  study  of 
living  creatures,  to  gather  a  conception 
of  certain  formative  **  ideas'*  which  have 
governed  the  production  of  all  animals 
and  vegetables.  These  ideas  were  con- 
ceived as  either  ideas  in  God  or  as  ideas 
existing  somehow  in  a  Pantheistic  uni- 
verse. The  **  ideas"  were  supposed  to 
be  nowhere  actually  realized  in  the  world 
around  us,  but  to  be  approximated  to  in 
various  degrees  and  ways  by  the  forms 
of  living  creatures.  The  naturalists  of 
this  school  triumphantly  refuted  the  old 
notion  that  all  the  structures  of  living 
beings  were  sufficiently  explained  by 
their  wants.  Thus  they  pointed  out  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  bones 
of  the  embryo's  skull  originate  in  a  much 
subdivided  condition,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate parturition,  when  the  skulls  of 
young  birds,  which  are  hatched  from 
eggs,  also  arise  in  a  similarly  subdivided 
condition.  Many  other  similar  popular 
instances  of  final  causation  in  animal 
structure  they  similarly  explained  away. 
Some  of  the  views  put  forth  by  leaders 
of  the  movement — as,  for  example,  by 
Oken — were  extremely  fantastic,*  and 
were  connected  with  the  philosophic 
dreams  of  Hegel  and  of  Schelling. 
Other  of  their  views,  however,  were  both 
significant  and  fruitful,  for  they  directed 
special  attention  to  such  facts  as  the 
presence  in  some  animals  of  rudimentary 
structures.  Rudimentary  structures  are 
minute  structures  which  some  animals 
have  {c.g.f  the  wing  bones  6f  the  New 
Zealand  Apteryx),  and  which  are  minia- 
ture representatives  of  parts  which  are 
of  large  size  and  of  great  use  in  other 
animals.  Other  such  significant  facts 
are  those  of  animal  development,  as 
when  Goethe  discovered  in  the  skull  of 
the  human  foetus  a  separate  bontf  of  the 
jaw,  which  is  no  longer  separate  even  at 
birth,  and  which,  before  his  time,  was 
supposed  only  to  exist  in  lower  animals. 
Thus  fresh  interest  was  lent  to  a  most 
important  study,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  been  initiated  by  Caspar  Friedrich 
Wolff, t  which  was  further  developed  by 
Pander  I  and  Bollinger,  and  carried  to 

*  Thus  he  represented  the  teeth  as  being  the 
fingers  and  toes  of  the  head. 

t  In  1859  in  a  dissertation  as  Doctor,  at 
Halle,  he  put  forward  his  Theoria  Generationis, 
embodying  very  many  new  and  accurate  inves- 
tigations. 

X  **  Historia  Metamorphoseos,"  1817. 


great  perfection  by  Van  Baer*  and 
Rathke.  The  study  in  question  was  that 
of  animal  development — that  is,  a  study 
of  the  phases  which  different  animals  go 
through  in  advancing  from  the  egg  to 
their  adult  conditton.  It  had  of  course 
been  long  known  to  all  that  such  ani- 
mals as  the  frog  and  the  butterfly  undergo 
great  changes  during  this  process,  but 
the  study  of  development  revealed  to  us 
the  strange  fact  that  animals  generally, 
before  birth,  also  undergo  great  changes, 
during  which  each  such  creature  transi- 
torily resembles  the  permanent  condition 
of  other  creatures  of  an  inferior  grade  of 
organisation. 

Philosophical  anatomy  and  the  study 
of  development  were  both  highly  pro- 
vocative of  research,  tending  as  they  did 
to  destroy  conceptions  on  which  men's 
minds  had  previously  reposed,  without 
at  the  same  time  substituting  any  other 
satisfactory  and  enduring  mental  resting- 
place.  They  thus  prepared  the  way  for 
that  great  modem  advance^ — the  concep- 
tion of  organic  evolution,  or  the  de- 
velopment from  time  to  time  of  new 
kinds  of  animals  and  plants  by  ordinary 
natural  processes — a  conception  the  pro- 
mulgation and  general  acceptance  of 
which  constitutes  another  great  epoch  in 
the  cultivation  of  Natural  History. 

But  as  the  Linnaean  movement  was 
despised  by  Buflfon,  so  was  philosophical 
anatomy  despised  by  Cuvier.  Each  of 
these  great  naturalists  seems  to  have 
been  so  attracted  by  the  brilliance  of 
such  faces  of  the  many  faceted  form  of 
truth  as  they  clearly  saw,  that  they  be- 
came more  or  less  blinded  to  other  of  its 
faces,  in  themselves  no  less  brilliant  and 
captivating. 

But  if  philosophical  anatomy  and  the 
theory  of  Wolff  had  to  encounter  stren- 
uous opposition,  still  greater  was  the  op- 
position which  met  the  efforts  of  those 
who  first  asserted  organic  and  specific 
evolution. 

Before  the  theory  of  evolution  was 
distinctly  enunciated  it  had  its  prophetic 
precursors,  even  as  far  back  as  the  days 
of  Aristotle.  In  modem  times,  Buffon, 
as  has  been  already  said,  threw  out  sug- 
gestions conceming  the  transformation 
of  species,    and  Goethe,    Geoffrey  St. 


»  **  Entwickelungs-Geschichte  der  Thierc, 
1827-1837. 
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Hilaire,  and  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin  also 
entertained  similar  views.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
was  (in  modern  times)  unequivocally 
put  forth.  It  was  so  ^put  forth  by  La- 
marck* in  the  year  1802.  He  declared 
that  all  existing  animals  had  been  deriv- 
ed from  antecedent  forms  according  to 
an  innate  law  of  progression,  the  action 
of  which  had  been  modified  by  habit,  by 
cross-breeding,  and  by  the  influence  of 
climatic  and  other  surrounding  condi- 
tions. His  views  were  accepted  by  few, 
and  encountered  much  ridicule  ;  but  the 
gradual  modifications  of  opinion  which 
were  being  brought  about  by  philosophi- 
cal anatomy  and  the  study  of  develop- 
ment prepared  the  way  for  his  more 
happy  successors.  After  a  considerable 
interval  he  was  followed  by  Alfred  Wal- 
lace t  and  Charles  Darwin,  J  who  attrib- 
uted the  origin  of  new  species  to  the  oc- 
currence and  parental  transmission  to 
offspring  of  indefinite  minute  variations 
— no  two  individuals  being  ever  abso- 
lutely alike.  Such  variations  they  con- 
ceived as  taking  place  in  all  directions, 
but  as  being  reduced  to  certain  lines  by 
the  destructive  agencies  of  Nature  acting 
upon  creatures  placed  in  circumstances 
of  severe  competition,  owing  to  the  ten- 
dency of  every  kind  of  organism  to  in- 
crease in  a  geometrical  ratio.  This 
destructive  action  together  with  its  re- 
sult was  termed  by  these  authors  **  Nat- 
ural Selection,"  but  the  whole  process 
has  been  more  aptly  designated  by  the 
phrase,  *'  the  survival  of  the  fittest." 

The  doctrine  of  evolution,  however, 
has  been  accepted  and  advocated  by 
other  writers,  who  deny  that  **  Natural 
Selection"  can  be  the  cause  of  the  origin 
of  species.  They  say  that  such  origin 
must  be  due  to  whatever  produces  indi- 
vidual variation,  and  ultimately  to  inher- 
ent capacities  in  the  organisms   them- 

*  In  his  '*  Researches  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Living  Bodies"  (1802)  ;  in  his  '*  Philoso- 
phic Zoologique"  (1809)  ;  and  also  in  the  in- 
troduction to  his  '*  Hist.  Nat.  des  Animaux 
sans  Vertebres"  (1815). 

f  Journal  of  Linnean  Society,  vol.  iii.,  July 
1st,  1858  ;  and  ".Natural  Selection.**  Macmiflan. 
1871. 

I  Journal  of  Linnean  Society,  vol.  iii.,  July 
1st,  1858  ;  and  "  The  Origin  of  Species  by 
Means  of  Natural  Selection."  John  Murray. 
1859. 


selves.  Thus  Owen  *  has  declared  that 
**  derivation  holds  that  every  species 
changes  in  time,  by  virtue  of  inherent 
tendencies  thereto ;"  and  Theophilus 
Parsons,!  of  Harvard  University,  in 
i860,  put  forth  a  similar  view.  In  this 
country  the  same  theory  was  indepen- 
dently put  forward  and  advocated  at 
much  length  in  1870  J  by  the  author  of 
the  present  paper.  In  the  work  referred 
to,  the  objections  to  **  Natural  Selec- 
tion" were  fully  gone  into,§  and  the 
theory  maintained  that  external  stimuli 
so  act  on  internal  predisposing  tenden- 
cies as  to  determine  by  direct  seminal 
modification  the  evolution  of  new  spe- 
cific forms. 

We  may  then  conceive  the  evolution 
of  new  specific  forms  to  have  been 
brought  about  in  one  or  other  of  the  six 
following  ways.  The  change  may  have 
been  due  : — 

(i.)  Entirely  to  the    action  of  sur- 
rounding agencies  upon  organ- 
isms which  have  merely  a  pas- 
sive capacity  for  being  indefi- 
*nitely  varied  in  all  directions, 
but  which  have  no  positive  in- 
herent   tendencies     to     vary, 
whether    definitely  or    indefi- 
nitely. 
(2.)  Entirely  to  innate  tendencies  in 
each  organism  to  vary  in  cer- 
tain definite  directions. 
(3.)  Partly  to    innate    tendencies  to 
vary  indefinitely  in   all  direc- 
tions, and    partly  to  limiting 
tendencies  of  surrounding  con- 
ditions, which  check  variations, 
save  in  directions  which  hap- 
pen accidentally  to  be  favorable 
to  the  organisms  which  vary. 
(4.)  Partly  to  innate    tendencies    to 
^  vary  indefinitely  in  all   direc- 
tions,  and  partly  to   external 
influences  which  not  only  limit 
but  actively  stimulate  and  pro- 
mote variation. 
(5.)  Partly  to  tendencies  inherent  in 
organisms,  to  vary  definitely  in 
certain   directions,  and  partly 

♦  ''Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,'*  vol.  iii.  Long- 
mans.    1868. 

t  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  July, 
i860. 

1  '*  Genesis  of  Species.'*   Macmillan.    1870. 

I  See  also  "  Lessons  from  Nature."  J. 
Murray. 
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to   external    influences  acting 
only  by  restriction  and  limita- 
tion on  variation. 
(6.)  Partly  to   innate  tendencies   to 
vary  definitely  in  certain  direc- 
tions, and   partly  to  external 
influences  which,  in  some  re- 
spects, act  restrictively,  and  in 
other  respects  act  as  a  stimulus 
to  variation. 
It  is  this  last  hypothesis  which  ap- 
pears to  have  the  balance  of  evidence  in 
its  favor. 

But  whatever  view  may  be  accepted 
as  to  the  mode  of  evolution,  a  belief  in 
the  fact  of  evolution  has  given  an  im- 
pulse to  natural  science  the  effect  of 
which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
By  this  belief  the  sciences  which  relate 
to  life  have  been  all  more  or  less  modi- 
fied, for  light  has  been  thrown  by  it  on 
many  curious  facts  concerning  the  geo- 
graphical and  geological  distribution  of 
animals  and  plants.  The  presence  of 
apparently  useless  structures — such  as 
the  wing  of  the  Apteryx  (before  referred 
to)  or  the  foetal  teeth  of  whales  which 
never  cut  the  gum — become  explicable 
as  the  diminished  representatives  of  large 
and  useful  structures  present  in  their 
more  or  less  remote  ancestors. 

The  curious  likenesses  which  under- 
lie superficial  differences  between  animals 
become  also  explicable  through  **  evolu- 
tion.'' 

That  the  skeleton  of  the  arm  of  man, 
the  wing  of  the  bat,  the  paddle  of  the 
whale,  and  the  fore-leg  of  the  horse 
should  each  be  formed  on  the  same  type 
is  thus  easily  to  be  understood.  The 
butterfly  and  the  shrimp,  different  as 
they  are  in  appearance  and  mode  of 
life,  are  yet  constructed  on  one  common 


plan,  of  which  they  constitute  diverging 
manifestations.  No  i  priori  reason  is 
conceivable  why  such  similarities  should 
be  necessary,  but  they  are  easily  expli- 
cable if  the  animals  in  question  are  the 
modified  descendants  of  some  ancient 
common  ancestor.  We  here,  then,  see 
an  explanation — possibly  complete — of 
the  theories  of  philosophical  anatomy. 
That  curious  series  of  metamorphoses 
which  constitutes  each  animal's  develop- 
ment, as  recently  explained,  also  re- 
ceives a  new  explanation  if  we  may  re- 
gard such  changes  as  an  abbreviated 
record  or  history  of  the  actual  transfor- 
mation each  animal's  ancestors  may 
have  undergone.  Finally,  by  evolution 
we  can  understand  the  singularly  com- 
plex resemblances  borne  by  every  adult 
animal  and  plant  to  a  certain  number  of 
other  animals  and  pl^^its.  It  is  through 
these  resemblances  alone  that  the  re- 
ceived svstems  of  classification  of  plants 
and  animals  have  been  possible ;  and 
such  classifications  viewed  in  the  light 
of  evolution  assume  the  form  of  gen- 
ealogical trees  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble descent.  We  have  thus  a  number 
of  facts  and  laws  of  the  most  varied  kind 
upon  which  evolution  throws  a  new 
light,  and  serves  to  more  or  less  clearly 
explain.  Evidently,  then,  with  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  theory  of  evolution,  the 
natural  history  of  animals  and  plants 
needs  to  be  rewritten  from  the  stand- 
point thus  gained.  And  though  there 
is  no  finality  in  science,  yet  there  is 
much  reason  to  suppose  that  a  long 
period  will  elapse  before  any  new  modi- 
fication of  biological  science  occurs  as 
great  as  that  which  has  been  and  is  being 
effected  through  the  theory  in  question. 
— Contemporary  Review, 
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A    SPEECH    AT    ETON.* 


BY   MATTHEW    ARNOLD. 


The  philosopher  Epictetus,  who  had 
a  school  at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus  at  the 
end  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  thus 
apostrophizes  a  young  gentleman  whom 
he  supposes  to  be  applying  to  him  for 
education  : — 

*  Address  delivered  to  the  Eton  Literary 
Society. 


**  Young  sir,  at  home  you  have  been 
at  fisticuffs  with  the  man-servant,  you 
have  turned  the  house  upside-down,  you 
have  been  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbors  ; 
and  do  you  come  here  with  the  com- 
posed face  of  a  sage,  and  mean  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  lesson,  and  to  criti- 
cise my  want  of  point  ?    You  have  en- 
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tered  here  with   envy  and  chagrin   in 
your  heart,  humiliated   at  not    getting 
your  allowance  paid  you  from  home  ;  and 
you  sit  with  your  mind  full,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  lecture,  of  how  your  father 
behaves  to  you,  and  how  your  brother. 
What  are  the  people  down  at  home  say- 
ing   about    me  ? — They  are   thinking  : 
Now  he  is  getting  on  !  they  are  saying  : 
He  will  come  home  a  walking  diction- 
ary ! — Yes,  and  I  should  like  to  go  home 
a  walking  dictionary  ;  but  then  there  is 
a  deal  of  work  required,  and  nobody 
sends  me  anything,  and  the  bathing  here 
at  Nicopolis  is  dirty  and  nasty  ;  things 
are  all  bad  at  home,  arid  all  bad  here.  *  * 
Nobody  can  say  that  the  bathing  at 
Eton  is  dirty  and  nasty.     But  at  Eton, 
as  at  Nicopolis,  the  moral  disposition  in 
which  the  pupil  arrives  at  school,   the 
thoughts   and  habits  which  he   brings 
with  him  from  hoAne  and  from  the  social 
order  in  which  he  moves,  must  necessa- 
rily affect  his  power  of  profiting  by  what 
his   schoolmasters  have  to  teach  him. 
This  necessity  is  common  to  all  school- 
ing.    You  cannot  escape  from  it  here, 
no  more  could  they  at  Nicopolis.    Epic- 
tetus,  however,  was  fully  persuaded  that 
what  he  had  to  teach  was  valuable  if  the 
mental   and  moral  frame  of  his  pupils 
were  but  healthy  enough  to  permit  them 
to  profit  by  it.     I  hope  the  Eton  mas- 
ters have  the  same  conviction  as  to  the 
native  value  of  what  they  teach.     But 
you  know  how  many  doubters  and  de- 
niers  of  the  value  of  a  classical  education 
we  nowadays  meet  with.      Let  us  put 
aside  all  that  is  said  of  the  idleness,  ex- 
travagance, and  self-indulgence  of  the 
schoolboy  :  this  may  pair  ofif  with  the 
complaint  of  Epictetus  about  the  unsat- 
isfactory moral  state  of  his  pupil.     But 
with  us  there  are  many  people  who  go 
on  and  say  :    **  And  when  the  school- 
boy, in  our  public  schools,  does  learn, 
he  learns  nothing  that  is  worth  know- 
ing."    It  is  not  of  the  Eton  schoolboy 
only  that  this  is  said,  but  of  the  public 
schoolboy  generally.     We  are  all  in  the 
same  boat,  all  of  us  in  whose  schooling 
the   Greek  and   Latin  classics  fill    the 
principal  place.     And  it  avails  nothing 
that  you  try  and  appease  the  gainsayer 
by  now  acquainting  yourselves  with  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  with 
all  sorts  of  matters  which  to  us  of  an 
earlier  and  ruder  generation  were  un- 


known. So  long  as  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  continue  to  fill,  as  they  do  fill, 
the  chief  place  in  your  school-work,  the 
gainsayer  is  implacable  and  sticks  to  his 
sentence  :  **  When  the  boy  does  learn, 
he  learns  nothing  that  is  worth  know- 

Amidst  all  this  disparagement,  one 
may  well  ask  oneself  nervously  what  is 
really  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  studies 
over  which  so  much  of  our  time  is  spent, 
and  for  which  we  have,  many  of  us,  con- 
tracted a  fondness.  And  after  .much 
consideration  I  have  arrived  at  certain 
conclusions,  which  for  my  own  use  I 
find  sufficient,  but  which  are  of  such 
extreme  simplicity  that  one  ought  to 
hesitate,  perhaps,  before  one  produces 
them  to  other  people.  However,  such 
as  they  are,  I  have  been  led  to  bring 
them  out  more  than  once,  and  I  will 
very  briefly  rehearse  them  now.  It 
seems  to  me  that  what  a  man  seeks 
through  his  education  is  to  get  to  know 
himself  and  the  world  ;  that  for  this 
knowledge  it  is  before  all  things  neces- 
sary that  he  acquaint  himself  with  the 
best  which  has  been  thought  and  said  in 
the  world  ;  finally,  that  of  this  best  the 
classics  of  Greece  and  Rome  form  a 
very  chief  portion,  and  the  portion  most 
entirely  satisfactory.  With  these  conclu- 
sions lodged  safe  in  one's  mind,  one  is 
staunch  on  the  side  of  the  humanities. 
And  in  the  same  spirit  of  simplicity  in 
which  these  conclusions  have  been  reach- 
ed, I  proceed  further.  People  complain 
that  the  significance  of  the  classics  which 
we  jead  at  school  is  not  enough  brought 
out,  that  the  whole  order  and  sense  of 
that  world  from  which  they  issue  is  not 
seized  and  held  up  to  view.  Well,  but 
the  best,  in  literature,  has  the  quality  of 
being  in  itself  formative — silently  forma- 
tive ;  of  bringing  out  its  own  signifi- 
cance as  we  read  it.  It  is  better  to  read 
a  masterpiece  much,  even  if  one  does 
that  only,  than  to  read  it  a  little  and  to 
be  told  a  great  deal  about  its  signifi- 
cance and  about  the  development  and 
sense  of  the  world  from  which  it  issues. 
Sometimes  what  one  is  told  about  the 
significance  of  a  work,  and  about  the 
development  of  a  world,  is  extremely 
questionable.  At  any  rate,  a  schoolboy, 
who,  as  they  did  in  the  times  of  igno- 
rance at  Eton,  read  his  Homer  and 
Horace  through,  and  then   read  them 
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through  again,  and  so  went  on  until  he 
knew  them  by  heart,  is  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, so  very  much  to  be  pitied. 

Still  that  sounding  phrase,  **  the  order 
and  sense  of  a  world,"  sends  a  kind  of 
thrill  through  us  when  we  hear  it,  espe- 
cially when  the  world  spoken  of  is  a 
thing  so  great  and  so  interesting  as  the 
Graeco-Roman  world  of  antiquity.  If 
we  are  not  deluded  by  it  into  thmking 
that  to  read  fine  talk 'about  our  classical 
documents  is  as  good  as  to  read  the  doc* 
uments  themselves,  the  phrase  is  one 
which  we  may  with  advantage  lay  to 
heart.  I  remember  being  struck,  long 
ago,  with  a  remark  on  the  Greek  poet 
Theognis  by  Goethe,  who  did  not  know 
Greek  well  and  had  to  pick  out  its 
meaning  by  the  help  of  a  Latin  transla- 
tion, but  who  brought  to  everything  he 
read  his  powerful  habits  of  thought  and 
criticism.  **  When  I  first  read  Theog- 
nis," says  Goethe,  in  substance,  **  I 
thought  him  querulous  and  morbid,  and 
disliked  him.  But  when  I  came  to 
know  how  entirely  his  poetry  proceeded 
from  the  real  circumstances  of  his  life, 
from  the  situation  of  parties  in  Megara, 
his  native  city,  and  from  the  effects  of  that 
situation  upon  himself  and  his  friends, 
then  I  read  him  with  quite  another  feel- 
ing." How  very  little  do  any  of  us 
treat  the  poetry  of  Theognis  in  that 
fashion  !  was  my  thought  after  reading 
Goethe's  criticism.  And  earlier  still  I 
remember  being  struck  at  hearing  a 
schoolfellow,  who  had  left  the  sixth 
form  at  Rugby  for  Cambridge,  and  who 
had  fallen  in  somewhere  with  one  of 
Bunsen's  sons,  who  is  now  a  member  of 
the  German  Parliament — at  hearing  this 
schoolfellow  contrast  the  training  of 
George  Bunsen,  as  we  then  called  him, 
with  our  own.  Perhaps  you  think  that 
at  Rugby,  which  is  often  spoken  of, 
though  quite  erroneously,  as  a  sort  of 
opposition  establishment  to  Eton,  we 
treated  the  classics  in  a  high  philosoph- 
ical way,  and  traced  the  sequence  of 
things  in  ancient  literature,  when  you  at 
Eton  professed  nothing  of  the  kind. 
But  hear  the  criticism  of  my  old  school- 
fellow. "It  is  wonderful,"  said  he  ; 
**  not  only  can  George  Bunsen  construe 
his  Herodotus,  but  he  has  a  view  of  the 
place  of  Herodotus  in  literary  history,  a 
thing  none  of  us  ever  thought  about." 
My  friend  spoke  the  truth  ;  but  even 


then,  as  I  listened  to  him,  I  felt  emotion 
at  hearing  of  the  place  of  Herodotus  in 
literary  history.  Yes,  not  only  to  be 
able  to  read  the  admirable  works  of 
classical  literature,  but  to  conceive  also 
that  Graeco-Roman  world,  which  is  so 
mighty  a  factor  in  our  own  world,  our 
own  life,  to  conceive  it  as  a  whole  of 
which  we  can  trace  the  sequence  and 
the  sejise  and  the  connection  with  our- 
selves, this  does  undoubtedly  also  belong 
to  a  classical  education,  rightly  under- 
stood. 

But  even  here,  too,  a  plain  person  can 
proceed,  if  he  likes,  with  great  simplic- 
ity. As  Goethe  says  of  life  :  Strike 
into  it  anywhere,  lay  hold  of  it  any- 
where, it  is  always  powerful  and  interest- 
ing— so  one  may  almost  say  of  classical 
literature.  Strike  into  it  where  you  like, 
lay  hold  of  it  where  you  like,  you  can 
nearly  always  find  a  thread  which  will 
lead  you,  if  you  follow  it,  to  large  and 
instructive  results.  Let  us  to-night  fol- 
low a  single  Greek  word  in  this  fashion, 
and  try  to  compensate  ourselves,  how- 
ever imperfectly,  for  having  to  divert 
our  thoughts,  just  for  one  lecture,  from 
the  diameter  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

The  word  I  will  take  is  the  word 
eutrapeloSy  eutrapelia.  Let  us  consider  it 
first  as  it  occurs  in  the  famous  funeral 
oration  put  by  Thucydides  into  the 
mouth  of  Pericles.  The  word  stands 
there  for  one  of  the  chief  of  those  quali- 
ties which  have  made  Athens,  says  Peri- 
cles, "the  school  of  Greece";  for  a 
quality  by  which  Athens  is  eminently 
representative  of  what  is  called  Hellen- 
ism :  the  quality  of  flexibility.  "  A 
happy  and  gracious  flexibility,  *  *  Pericles 
calls  this  quality  of  the  Athenians  ;  and 
it  is  no  doubt  a  charming  gift.  Lucidity 
of  thought,  clearness  and  propriety  of 
language,  freedom  from  prejudice,  free- 
dom from  stiffness,  openness  of  mind, 
amiability  of  manners,  all  these  seem  to 
go  along  with  a  certain  happy  flexibility 
of  nature,  and  to  depend  upon  it.  Nor 
does  this  suppleness  and  flexibility  of 
nature  at  all  necessarily  imply,  as  we 
English  are  apt  to  suppose,  a  relaxed 
moral  fibre  and  weakness.  In  the  Athe- 
nian of  the  best  time  it  did  not.  "  In 
the  Athenians,"  says  Professor  Curtius, 
*'  the  sense  of  energy  abhorred  every 
kind  of  waste  of  time,   their  sense  of 
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measure  abhorred  bombast  and  redun- 
dancy, and  their  clear  intelligence  every- 
thing partaking  of  obscurity  or  vague- 
ness ;  it  was  their  habit  in  all  things  to 
advance  directly  and  resolutely  to  the 
goal.  Their  dialect  is  characterised  by 
a  superior  seriousness,  manliness,  and 
vigor  of  language.** 

There  is  no  sign  of  relaxation  of 
moral  fibre  here  ;  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Athenians  were  eminent  for  a 
happy  and  gracious  flexibility.  That 
quality,  as  we  all  know,  is  not  a  charac- 
teristic quality  of  the  Germanic  nations, 
to  which  we  ourselves  belong.  Men  are 
edu cable,  and  when  we  read  of  the  ab- 
horrence of  the  Attic  mind  for  redun- 
dancy and  obscurity  of  expression,  its 
love  for  direct  and  telling  speech,  and 
then  think  of  modern  German,  we  may 
say  with  satisfaction  that  the  circum- 
stances of  our  life  have' at  any  rate  edu- 
cated us  into  the  use  of  straightforward 
and  vigorous  forms  of  language.  But 
they  have  not  educated  us  into  flexibil- 
ity. All  around  us  we  may  observe 
proofs  of  it.  The  state  of  Ireland  is  a 
proof  of  it.  •  We  are  rivals  with  Russia 
in  Central  Asia,  and  at  this  moment  it 
is  particularly  interesting  to  note  how 
the  want  of  just  this  one  Athenian  qual- 
ity of  flexibility  seems  to  tell  against  us 
in  our  Asiatic  rivalry  with  Russia. 
**  Russia,'*  observes  one  who  is  perhaps 
the  first  of  living  geographers — an  Aus- 
trian, Herr  von  Hellwald — "possesses 
far  more  shrewdness,  flexibility^  and 
congeniality  than  England ;  qualities 
adapted  to  make  the  Asiatic  more  tracta- 
ble.*' And  again  :  **  There  can  be  no 
dispute  which  of  the  two,  England  or 
Russia,  is  the  more  civilized  nation. 
But  it  is  just  as  certain  that  the  highly- 
civilized  English  understand  but  in- 
differently how  to  raise  their  Asiatic 
subjects  to  their  own  standard  of  civili- 
sation, whilst  the  Russians  attain,  with 
their  much  lower  standard  of  civilisa- 
tion, far  greater  results  amongst  the  Asi- 
atic tribes,  whom  they  know  how  to  as- 
similate in  the  most  remarkable  manner. 
Of  course  they  can  only  bring  them  to 
the  same  level  which  they  have  reached 
themselves  ;  but  the  little  which  they 
can  and  do  communicate  to  them  counts 
actually  for  much  more  than  the  great 
boons  which  the  English  do  not  know 
how  to  impart.     Under  the  auspices  of 


Russia  the  advance  in  civilisation 
amongst  the  Asiatics  is  indeed  slow  and 
inconsiderable,  but  steady,  and  suitable 
to  their  natural  capacities  and  the  dis- 
position of  their  race.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  remain  indifferent  to  British 
civilisation,  which  is  absolutely  incom- 
prehensible to  them.  *  * 

Our  word  **  flexibility**  has  here  car- 
ried us  a  long  way,  carried  us  to  Tur- 
kestan and  the  valleys  of  the  Jaxartes 
and  Oxus.  Let  us  get  back  to  Greece, 
at  any  rate.  The  generation  of  Pericles 
is  succeeded  by  the  generation  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  Still  the  charming  and 
Athenian  quality  of  eutrapelia  continues 
to  be  held  in  high  esteem.  Only  the 
word  comes  to  stand  more  particularly 
for  flexibility  and  felicity  in  the  give- 
and-take  of  gay  and  light  social  inter- 
course. With  Aristotle  it  is  one  of  the 
virtues  ;  the  virtue  of  him  who  in  this 
pleasant  sort  of  intercourse,  so  relished 
by  the  Greeks,  manages  exactly  to  hit 
the  happy  and  right  mean,  the  virtue 
opposed  to  buffoonery  on  the  one  side, 
and  to  morose  rusticity,  or  clownishness, 
on  the  other.  It  is  in  especial  the  virtue 
of  the  young,  and  is  akin  to  the  grace 
and  charm  of  youth.  When  old  men  try 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  young,  says 
Plato,  they  betake  themselves,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  young,  to  eutrapelia  and 
pleasantry. 

Four  hundred  years  pass,  and  we 
come  to  the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.  The  word  eutrapelia  rises 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  that  Epistle. 
It  rises  to  St.  PauFs  mind,  and  he  utters 
it ;  but  in  how  different  a  sense  from 
the  praising  and  admiring  sense  in  which 
we  have  seen  the  word  used  by  Thucydi- 
des  and  Aristotle  !  Eutrapelia^  which 
once  stood  for  that  eminently  Athenian 
and  Hellenic  virtue  of  happy  and  gra- 
cious flexibility,  now  conveys  this  favora- 
ble sense  no  longer,  but  is  ranked  with 
filthiness  and  foolish  talking  among 
things  which  are  not  convenient.  Like 
these,  it  is  not  to  be  once  named  among 
the  followers  of  God  :  **  neither  filthi- 
ness, nor  foolish  talking,  nor  jesting 
{eutrapelia)^  which  are  not  convenient.** 

This  is  an  extraordinary  change,  you 
will  say.  But  now,  as  we  have  descend- 
ed four  hundred  years  from  Aristotle  to 
St.  Paul,  let  us  ascend,  not  four  hun- 
dred, not  quite  even  one  hundred  years, 
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from  Thucydides  to  Pindar.  The  re- 
ligious Theban  poet,  we  shall  see  (and 
the  thing  is  surely  very  remarkable), 
speaks  of  the  quality  of  eutrapelia  in  the 
same  disapproving  and  austere  way  as  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 
The  young  and  noble  Jason  appears  at 
lolcos,  and  being  questioned  about  him- 
self by  Pelias,  he  answers  that  he  has 
been  trained  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion of  the  old  and  just  Centaur,  Chiron. 
**  From  his  cave  I  come,  from  Chariclo 
and  Philyra,  his  stainless  daughters,  who 
there  nursed  me.  These  twenty  years 
am  I  with  them,  and  there  hath  been 
found  in  me  neither  deed  nor  word  that 
is  not  convenient ;  and  now,  behold,  I 
am  come  home,  that  I  may  recover  my 
father's  kingdom."  The  adjective  eu- 
trapelos^  as  it  is  here  used  in  connection 
with  its  two  nouns,  means  exactly  a 
word  or  deed,  in  Biblical  phrase,  of  vain 
lightness^  a  word  or  deed  such  as  is  not 
convenient. 

There  you  have  the  history  of  the 
varying  use  of  the  words  eutrdpelos^  eu- 
trapelia. And  now  see  how  this  varying 
use  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  order  and 
sense,  as  we  say,  of  all  that  Greek  world, 
so  nearly  and  wonderfully  connected 
with  us,  so  profoundly  interesting  for 
us,  so  full  of  precious  lessons. 

We  must  begin  with  generalities,  but 
we  will  try  not  to  lose  ourselves  in 
them,  and  not  to  remain  amongst  them 
long.  Human  life  and  human  society 
arise,  we  know,  out  of  the  presence  in 
man  of  certain  needs,  certain  instincts, 
and  out  of  the  constant  endeavor  of 
these  instincts  to  satisfy  and  develop 
themselves.  We  may  briefly  sum  them 
up,  these  needs  or  instincts,  as  being, 
first  and  foremost,  a  general  instinct  of 
expansion  ;  then,  as  being  instincts  fol- 
lowing diverse  great  lines,  which  may  be 
conveniently  designated  as  the  lines  of 
conduct,  of  intellect  and  knowledge,  of 
beauty^  of  social  life  and  manners.  Some 
lines  are  more  in  view  and  more  in 
honor  at  one  time,  some  at  another. 
Some  men  and  some  nations  are  more 
eminent  on  one  line,  some  on  another. 
But  the  final  aim,  of  making  our  own  and 
of  harmoniously  combining  the  powers 
to  be  reached  on  each  and  all  of  these 
great  lines,  is  the  ideal  of  human  life. 
And  our  race  is  for  ever  recalled  to  this 
Nxw  Sutixs.— Vol.  XXX.,  No.  i 


aim,  and  held  fast  to  it,  by  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  in  humanity. 

The  ideal  of  human  life  being  such  as 
it  is,  all  these  great  and  diverse  powers 
to  the  attainment  of  which  our  instincts, 
as  we  have  seen,  impel  us,  hang  togeth- 
er ;  cannot  be  truly  possessed  and  em- 
ployed in  isolation.  Yet  it  is  conven- 
ient, owing  to  the  way  in  which  we  find 
them  actually  exhibiting  themselves  in 
human  life  and  in  history,  to  treat  them 
separately,  and  to  make  distinctions  of 
rank  amongst  them.  In  this  view,  we 
may  say  that  the  power  of  conduct  is 
the  greatest  of  sdl  the  powers  now 
named  ;  that  it  is  three-fourths  of  life. 
And  wherever  much  is  founded  amongst 
men,  .there  the  power  of  conduct  has 
surely  been  present  and  at  work,  al- 
though of  course  there  may  be  and  are, 
along  with  it,  other  powers  too. 

Now,  then,  let  us  look  at  the  begin- 
nings of  that  Greece  to  which  we  owe  so 
much,  and  which  we  may  almost,  so  far 
as  our  intellectual  life  is  concerned,  call 
the  mother  of  us  all.  "  So  well  has  she 
done  her  part,'*  as  the  Athenian  Isoc- 
rates  truly  says  of  her,  "  that  the  name 
of  Greeks  seems  no  longer  to  stand  for 
a  race,  but  to  stand  for  intelligence  it- 
self, and  they  who  share  in  Hellenic  cul- 
ture are  called  Greeks  even  before  those 
who  are  merely  of  Hellenic  blood." 
The  beginnings  of  this  wonderful 
Greece,  what  are  they  ? 

Greek  history  begins  for  us,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  had  occasion  to  say, 
with  the  sanctuaries  of  Tempe  and  Del- 
phi, and  with  the  ApoUine  worship  and 
priesthood  which  in  those  sanctuaries 
under  01}niipus  and  Parnassus  establish- 
ed themselves.  The  northern  sanctuary 
of  Tempe  soon  yielded  to  Delphi  as  the 
centre  of  national  Hellenic  life  and  of 
ApoUine  religion.  We  are  accustomed 
to  think  of  Apollo  as  the  awakener  and 
nourisher  of  what  is  called  genius.  And 
so  from  the  very  first  the  Greeks,  too, 
considered  him.  But  in  those  earliest 
days  of  Hellas,  and  at  Delphi,  where 
the  hardy  and  serious  tribes  of  the 
Dorian  highlands  made  their  influence 
felt,  Apollo  was  not  only  the  nourisher 
of  genius,  he  was  also  the  author  of 
every  higher  moral  effort.  He  was  the 
prophet  of  his  father  Zeus,  in  the  high- 
est view  of  Zeus,  as  the  source  of  the 
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ideas  of  moral  order  and  of  right.  For 
to  this  higher  significance  had  the  names 
of  Zeus  and  Phoebus — names  originally 
derived  from  sun  and  air — gradually 
risen.  They  had  come  to  designate  a 
Father,  the  source  of  the  ideas  of  moral 
order  and  of  right ;  and  a  Son,  his 
prophet  purifying  and  inspiring  the  soul 
with  these  ideas,  and  also  with  the  idea 
of  intellectual  beauty. 

Now  the  ideas  of  moral  order  and  of 
right  which  are  in  human  nature,  and 
which  are,  indeed,  amain  part  of  human 
life,  were  especially,  we  are  told,  a  treas- 
ure possessed  by  the  less  gay  and  more 
solitary  tribes  in  the  mountains  of  North- 
em  Greece.  These  Dorian  tribes  were 
Delphi's  |first  pupils.  And  the  graver 
view  of  life,  the  thoughts  which  give 
depth  and  solemnity  to  man's  conscious- 
ness, the  moral  ideas,  in  short,  of  con- 
duct and  righteousness,  were  the  govern- 
ing elements  in  the  manner  of  spirit 
propagated  from  Delphi.  The  words 
written  up  on  the  temple  there  called  all 
comers  to  soberness  and  righteousness. 
The  Doric  and  ^olic  Pindar  felt  pro- 
foundly this  severe  influence  of  Delphi. 
It  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  influence 
at  war  with  the  idea  of  intellectual 
beauty — to  mention  the  name  of  Pindar 
is  in  itself  sufficient  to  show  how  little 
this  was,  or  could  be,  the  case.  But  it . 
was  above  all  an  influence  charged  with 
the  ideas  of  moral  order  and  of  right. 
And  there  were  confronting  these  Do- 
rian founders  of  Hellas,  and  well  known 
to  them,  and  connected  with  them  in 
manifold  ways,  other  Greeks  of  a  very 
different  spiritual  type ;  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  of  Ionia,  full  of  brilliancy  and 
mobility,  but  over  whom  the  ideas  of 
moral  order  and  of  right  had  too  little 
power,  and  who  could  never  succeed  in 
founding  among  themselves  a  serious 
and  powerful  state.  It  was  evident  that 
the  great  source  of  the  incapacity  which 
accompanied,  in  these  lonians  of  Asia, 
so  much  brilliancy,  that  the  great  enemy 
in  them  to  the  Halt^  as  Goethe  calls  it, 
the  steadiness,  which  moral  natures  so 
highly  prize,  was  their  extreme  mobility 
of  spirit,  their  gay  lightness,  their  eutra- 
pelia.  For  Pindar,  therefore,  the  word 
eutrapeloSy  expressing  easy  flexibility  and 
mobility,  becomes  a  word  of  stem  op- 
probrium, and  conveys  the  reproach  of 
vain  folly. 


-  The  Athenians  were  lonians.  But 
they  were  lonians  transplanted  to  Hel- 
las, and  who  had  breathed,  as  a  Hellenic 
state,  the  air  of  Delphi,  that  bracing  at- 
mosphere of  the  ideas  of  moral  order 
and  of  right.  In  this  atmosphere  the 
Athenians,  Ionian  as  they  were,  imbibed 
influences  of  character  and  steadiness 
which  for  a  long  while  balanced  their 
native  vivacity  and  mobility,  distinguish- 
ed them  profoundly  from  the  lonians  of 
Asia,  and  gave  them  men  like  Aristeides. 

Still,  the  Athenians  were  lonians. 
They  had  the  Ionian  quickness  and 
flexibility,  the  Ionian  turn  for  gaiety, 
wit,  and  fearless  thinking,  the  Ionian 
impatience  of  restraint.  This  nature  of 
theirs  asserted  itself,  first  of  all,  as  an 
impatience  of  false  restraint.  It  assert- 
ed itself  in  opposition  to  the  real  faults 
of  the  Dorian  spirit,  faults  which  be- 
came more  and  more  manifest  as  time 
went  on  ;  to  the  unprogressiveness  of 
this  spirit,  to  its  stiffness,  hardness,  nar- 
rowness, prejudice,  want  of  insight,  want 
of  amiability.  And  in  real  truth,  by  the 
time  of  Pericles,  Delphi,  the  great  crea- 
tion of  the  Dorian  spirit,  had  broken 
down,  and  was  a  witness  to  that  spirit's 
lack  of  a  real  power  of  life  and  growth. 
Bribes  had  discredited  the  sanctity  of 
Delphi ;  seriousness  and  vital  power  had 
left  it.  It  had  come  to  be  little  more 
than  a  name,  and  what  continued  to 
exist  there  was  merely  a  number  of 
forms. 

Now,  then,  was  the  tum  of  the  Athe- 
nians. With  the  idea  of  conduct,  so 
little  grasped  by  the  lonians  of  Asia,  still 
deeply  impressed  on  their  soul,  they 
freely  and  joyfully  called  forth  also  that 
pleasure  in  life,  that  love  of  clear  think- 
ing and  of  fearless  discussion,  that  gay 
social  temper,  that  ease  and  lightness, 
that  gracious  flexibility,  which  were  in 
their  nature.  These  were  their  gifts, 
and  they  did  well  to  bring  them  forth  ; 
the  gifts  are  in  themselves  gifts  of  great 
price,  like  those  other  gifts  contributed 
by  the  primitive  and  serious  Dorian 
tribes,  their  rivals.  Man  has  to  ad- 
vance, we  have  seen,  along  several  lines, 
and  he  does  well  to  advance  along  them. 
**  In  the  moming  sow  thy  seed,  and  in 
the  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand  ;  for 
thou  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper, 
either  this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both 
shall  be  alike  good." 
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And  at  this  moment  Thucydides,  a 
man  hi  whom  the  old  virtue  and  the  new 
reason  were  in  just  balance,  has  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Pericles,  another  man 
of  the  same  kind,  an  encomium  on  the 
modem  spirit,  as  we  may  call  it,  of 
which  Athens  was  the  representative. 
By  the  mouth  of  Pericles,  Thucydides 
condemned  old-fashioned  narrowness 
and  illiberality.  He  applauded  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  He  applauded  freedom 
from  restraint.  He  applauded  clear  and 
fearless  thinking  ;  the  resolute  bringing 
of  our  actions  to  the  rule  of  reason. 
His  expressions  on  this  point  greatly  re- 
mind me  of  the  fine  saying  of  one  of  your 
own  worthies,  **  the  ever  memorable  Mr. 
John  Hales,  of  Eton  College.*/  "I 
comprise  it  all,"  says  Hales,  "in  two 
words  :  what  and  wherefore.  That  part 
of  your  burden  which  contains  what^ 
you  willingly  take  up.  But  that  other, 
which  comprehends  whyy  that  is  either 
too  hot  or  too  heavy ;  you  dare  not 
meddle  with  it.  But  I  must  add  that 
also  to  your  burden,  or  else  I  must  leave 
you  for  idle  persons  ;  for  without  the 
knowledge  of  why^  of  the  grounds  or 
reasons  of  things,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  not  being  deceived. ' '  It  seems  to  me 
probable  that  Hales  had  here  in  his 
mind  the  words  of  the  Funeral  Oration  : 
'*  We  do  not  esteem  discussion  a  hurt  to 
action  ;  what  we  consider  mischievous  is 
rather  the  setting  oneself  to  work  with- 
out first  getting  the  guidance  of  reason. ' ' 
Finally,  Thucydides  applauded  the 
quality  of  nature  which  above  all  others 
made  the  Athenians  the  men  for  the  new 
era ,  and  he  used  the  word  eutrapelos  in 
its  proper  and  natural  sense,  to  denote 
me  qudity  of  happy  and  gracious  flexi- 
bility. Somewhat  narrowed,  so  as  to 
mean  especially  flexibility  and  adroitness 
in  light  social  intercourse,  but  still  em- 
ployed in  its  natural  and  favorable 
sense,  the  word  descends,  as  we  saw, 
to  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Isocrates  speaks 
of  the  quality  as  one  which  the  old 
school  regarded  with  alarm  and  disap- 
proval ;  but  nevertheless,  for  him  too 
the  word  has  evidently,  in  itself,  just  the 
same  natural  and  favorable  sense  which 
it  has  for  Aristotle  and  Plato. 

I  quoted,  just  now,  some  words  from 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  one  of  the 
wisest  and  one  of  the  worst  understood 
books  in  the  Bible.     Let  us  hear  how 


the  writer  goes  on  after  the  words  which 
I  quoted.  He  proceeds  thus  :  **  Truly 
the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing 
it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun  ; 
yea,  if  a  man  live  many  years,  let  him 
rejoice  in  them  all ;  and  let  him  remem- 
ber the  days  of  darkness,  for  they  shall 
be  many.  All  that  is  to  come  is  vanity. 
Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth, 
and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days 
of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of 
thine  heart  and  in  the  sight  of  thine 
eyes  ;  but  know  thou  that  for  all  these 
things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judg- 
ment.'* The  old  rigid  order  breaks 
down,  a  new  power  appears  on  the 
scene ;  it  is  the  Athenian  genius,  with 
its  freedom  from  restraint,  its  flexibili- 
ty, its  bold  reason,  its  keen  enjoyment 
of  life.  Well,  let  it  try  what  it  can  do. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  it  is  clearly  in  the 
right ;  possibly  it  may  be  in  the  right 
altogether.  Let  it  have  free  play,  and 
show  what  it  can  do.  "  In  the  morning 
sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  with- 
hold not  thine  hand  ;  for  thou  knowest 
not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or 
that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike 
good."  Whether  the  old  line  is  good, 
or  the  new  line,  or  whether  they  are 
both  of  them  good,  and  must  both  of 
them  be  used,  cannot  be  known  without 
trying.  Let  the  Athenians  try,  there- 
fore, and  let  their  genius  have  full 
swing.  *'  Rejoice  ;  walk  in  the  ways  of 
thine  heart  and  in  the  sight  of  thine 
eyes  ;  but  know  thou  that  for  all  these 
things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judg- 
ment." In  other  words  :  Your  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  your  freedom  from  re- 
straint, your  clear  and  bold  reason,  your 
flexibility,  are  natural  and  excellent  - 
but  on  condition  that  you  know  how  to 
live  with  them,  that  you  make  a  real  suc- 
cess of  them. 

And  a  man  like  Pericles  or  Phidias 
seemed  to  afford  ^promise  that  Athens 
would  know  how  to  make  a  real  success 
of  her  qualities,  and  that  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  old  morality  and  the  new  free- 
dom might  be,  through  the  admirable 
Athenian  genius,  happily  established. 
And  with  such  promise  before  his  eyes . 
a  serious  man  like  Thucydides  might 
well  give  to  the  new  freedom  the  high, 
and  warm  praise  which  we  see  given  to 
it  in  the  Funeral  Oration. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the^ 
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balance  between  the  old  morality  and 
the  new  freedom  was  not  to  be  main- 
tained, and  that  the  Athenians  had  the 
defects,  as  the  saying  is,  of  their  quali- 
ties. Their  minds  were  full  of  other 
things  than  those  ideas  of  moral  order 
and  of  right  on  which  primitive  Hellas 
had  formed  itself,  and  of  which  they 
themselves  had,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Parnassian  sanctuary,  once  deeply  felt 
the  power.  These  ideas  lost  their  pre- 
dominance. The  predominance  for 
Athens — and,  indeed,  for  Hellas  at  large 
— of  a  national  religion  of  righteousness, 
of  grave  ideas  of  conduct  and  moral 
order,  outweighing  all  other  ideas,  dis- 
appeared with  the  decline  of  Delphi, 
never  to  return.  Not  only  did  these 
ideas  lose  exclusive  predominance,  they 
lost  all  due  weight.  Still,  indeed,  they 
inspired  poetry  ;  and  after  inspiring  the 
great  Attic  poets,  -^schylus  and  Sopho- 
cles, they  inspired  the  great  Attic  phi- 
losophers, Socrates  and  Plato.  But  the 
Attic  nation,  the  Hellenic  peoplei  could 
not  manage  to  keep  its  mind  bent  suffi- 
ciently upon  them.  The  Attic  nation 
had  its  mind  set  on  other  things.  It 
threw  itself  ardently  upon  other  lines, 
which  man,  indeed,  has  to  follow,  which 
had  not  been  enough  followed,  of  which 
it  strongly  felt  the  attraction,  and  on 
which  it  had  rare  gifts  for  excelling.  It 
gave  its  heart  to  those  powers  which  we 
have  designated,  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
and  convenience,  as  those  of  expansion, 
intellect,  beauty,  social  life  and  man- 
ners. It  allowed  itself  to  be  diverted 
and  distracted  from  attention  to  con- 
duct, and  to  the  ideas  which  inspire 
conduct. 

It  was  not  that  the  old  religious  be- 
liefs of  Greece,  to  which  the  ideas  that 
inspire  conduct  had  attached  them- 
selves, did  not  require  to  be  transform- 
ed by  the  new  spirit.  They  did.  The 
greatest  and  best  Hellenic  souls,  Anaxa- 
goras,  Pericles,  Phidias,  Sophocles,  Soc- 
rates, Plato,  felt,  and  rightly  felt,  that 
they  did.  The  judicious  historian  of 
Greece,  whom  I  have  already  quoted. 
Professor  Curtius,  says  expressly : 
**  The  popular  faith  was  everywhere 
shaken,  and  a  life  resting  simply  on  the 
traditionary  notions  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible. A  dangerous  rupture  was  at 
hand,  unless  the  ancient  faith  were  purg- 
ed and  elevated  in  such  a  manner  as  to 


meet  the  wants  of  the  age.  Mediators 
in  this  sense  appeared  in  the  persdns  of 
the  great  poets  of  Athens."  Yes,  they 
appeared  ;  but  the  current  was  setting 
too  strongly  another  way.  Poetry  itself, 
after  the  death  of  Sophocles,  **  was 
seized,"  says  Professor  Curtius,  "by 
the  same  current  which  dissolved  the 
foundations  of  the  people's  life,  and 
which  swept  away  the  soil  wherein  the 
emotions  of  the  classical  period  had 
been  rooted.  The  old  perished  ;  but 
the  modem  age,  with  all  its  readiness  in 
thought  and  speech,  was  incapable  of 
creatmg  a  new  art  as  a  support  to  its 
children." 

Socrates  was  so  penetrated  with  the 
new  intellectual  spirit  that  was  called  a 
sophist.  But  the  great  effort  of  Socrates 
was  to  recover  that  firm  foundation  for 
human  life  which  a  misuse  of  the  new  in- 
tellectual spirit  was  rendering  impossi- 
ble. He  effected  much  more  for  after 
times,  and  for  the  world,,  than  for  his 
own  people.  His  amount  of  success 
with  Alcibiades  may  probably  be  taken 
as  giving  us  well  enough  the  measure  of 
his  success  with  the  Athenian  people  at 
large.  **  As  to  the  susceptibility  of  Al- 
cibiades," we  are  told,  **  Socrates  had 
not  come  too  late,  for  he  still  found  in 
him  a  youthful  soul,  susceptible  of  high 
inspirations.  But  to  effect  in  him  a  per- 
manent reaction,  and  a  lasting  and  fixed 
change  of  mind,  was  beyond  the  power 
even  of  a  Socrates."  Alcibiades  oscil- 
lated and  fell  away,  and  the  Athenian 
people,  too,  oscillated  and  fell  away. 

So  it  came  to  pass,  that  after  -^schy- 
lus  had  sadly  raised  his  voice  to  dep- 
recate **  unblessed  freedom  from  re- 
straint," and  after  complaints  had  been 
heard,  again  and  again,  of  the  loss  of 
**the  ancient  morsdity  and  piety,"  of 
**  the  old  elements  of  Hellas,  reflexion 
and  moderation,  discipline  and  social 
morality,"  it  came  to  pass  that  finally, 
at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
**one  result,"  the  historian  tells  us, 
"  one  result  alone  admitted  of  no  doubt ; 
and  that  was,  the  horribly  rapid  progress 
of  the  demoralisation  of  the  Hellenic 
nation." 

Years  and  centuries  rolled  on,  and  the 
Hellenic  genius  issued  forth  invading 
and  vanquishing  with  Alexander  ;  and 
then,  when  Rome  had  afterwards  con- 
quered Greece,  conquered  the  conquer- 
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ors,  and  overspread  the  civilised  world. 
And  still,  jdined  to  all  the  gifts  and 
graces  which  that  admirable  genius 
brought  with  it,  there  went,  as  a  kind  of 
fatal  accompaniment,  moral  inadequacy. 
And  if  one  asked  why  this  was  so,  it 
seemed  as  if  it  could  only  be  because 
the  power  of  seriousness,  of  tenacious 
grasp  upon  grave  and  moral  ideas,  was 
wanting.  And  this  again  seemed  as  if 
it  could  only  have  for  its  cause,  that 
these  Hellenic  natures  were,  in  respect 
to  their  impressionability,  mobility, 
flexibility,  under  the  spell  of  a  grace- 
ful but  dangerous  faiVy,  who  would 
not  let  it  be  otherwise.  **  Lest  thou 
sbouldst  ponder  the  path  of  life,''  says 
the  AVise  Man,  ^^  her  ways  are  move- 
able^ that  thou  canst  not  know  them  J"* 
Then  the  new  and  reforming  spirit, 
which  was  rising  in  the  world,  turned 
sternly  upon  this  gracious  flexibility, 
changed  the  sense  of  its  name,  branded 
it  with  infamy,  and  classed  it,  along 
with  "  filthiness  and  foolish  talking," 
among  **  things  which  are  not  conven- 
ient.*' 

Now,  there  you  have  the  historical 
course  of  our  words  eutrapelos^  eutrape- 
Hay  and  a  specimen  of  the  range,  back- 
wards an<l  forwards,  which  a  single 
phrase  in  one  of  our  Greek  or  Latin 
classics  may  have. 

And  I  might  go  yet  further,  and  might 
show  you,  in  the  mediaeval  world,  eutra- 
pelia,  or  flexibility,  quite  banished,  clear 
straightforward  Attic  thinking  quite 
lost ;  restraint,  stoppage,  and  preju- 
dice regnant.  And  coming  down  to 
our  own  times,  I  might  show  you  fear- 
less thinking  and  flexibility  once  more, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  coming  into 
honor  ;  and  again,  perhaps,  not  without 
their  accompaniment  of  danger.  And 
the  moral  from  all  this — apart  from  the 
moral  that  in  our  classical  studies  we 
may  everywhere  find  clues  which  will 
lead  us  a  long  way — the  moral  is,  not 
that  flexibility  is  a  bad  thing,  but  that 
the  Greek  flexibility  was  really  not  flex- 
ible enough,  because  it  could  not  enough 


bend  itself  to  the  moral  ideas  which  are 
so  large  a  part  of  life.  Here,  I  say,  is 
the  true  moral :  that  man  has  to  make 
progress  along  diverse  lines,  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  diversity  of  aspirations  and 
powers,  the  sum  of  which  is  truly  his 
nature  ;  and  that  he  fails  and  falls  short 
until  he  learns  to  advance  upon  them 
all,  and  to  advance  upon  them  harmo- 
niously. 

Yes,  this  is  the  moral,  and  we  all 
need  it,  and  no  people  more  than  ours. 
We  so  easily  think  that  life  is  all  on  one; 
line !  Our  nation,  for  instance,  is 
above  all  things  a  political  nation,  and 
is  apt  to  make  far  too  much  of  politics. 
Many  of  us — though  not  many,  I  sup- 
pose,* of  you  here — are  Liberals,  and 
think  that  that  is  quite  enough  for  a 
man.  Probably  you  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  believing,  that  to  be  a  Liberal 
is  not  alone  enough  for  a  man,  is  not 
saving.  One  might  even  take — and 
with  your  notions  it  would  probably  be 
a  great  treat  for  you — one  might  take 
the  last  century  of  Athens,  and  show 
you  a  society  dying  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Liberal  party.  And  then,  again, 
as  the  young  are  generous,  you  might 
like  to  give  the  discomfited  Liberals  a 
respite,  to  let  the  other  side  have  its 
turn  ;  and  you  might  consent  to  be 
shown,  as  you  could  be  shown  in  the 
age  of  Trajan  and  of  the  Antonines,  a 
society  dying  of  the  triumph  of  the  Con- 
servative party.  They  were  excellent 
people,  the  Conservative  Roman  aristoc- 
racy of  that  epoch — excellent,  most  re- 
spectable people,  like  the  Conservatives 
of  our  own  acquaintance.  Only  Con- 
servatism, like  Liberalism,  taken  alone, 
is  not  sufficient,  is  not  of  itself  saving. 

But  you  have  had  enough  for  one 
evening.  And  besides,  the  tendencies 
of  the  present  day  in  education  being 
what  !they  are,  before  you  proceed  to 
have  more  of  this  sort  of  thing,  you 
ought  certainly  to  hear  a  great  many 
scientific  lectures,  and  to  busy  your- 
selves considerably  with  the  diameter  of 
the  sun  and  moon. — Cornhill  Magazine 
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Before  examining  some  groups  of  the  be  well  to  test  by  a  few  examples  the 
higher  orders  of  games,  with  the  view  of  principles  on  which  we  may  reason  as  to 
tracing  their  course  in  the  world,  it  will    their  origin  and  migrations.     Ail  vsi.^.^- 
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ligent  traveller  among  the  Kalmuks,  no- 
ticing that  they  play  a  kind  of  chess  re- 
sembling ours,  would  not  for  a  moment 
entertain  the  idea  of  such  an  invention 
having  been  made  more  than  once,  but 
would  feel  satisfied  that  we  and  they  and 
all  chess-players  must  have  had  the 
game  from  one  original  source.  In  this 
example  lies  the  gist  of  the  ethnological 
argument  from  artificial  games,  that 
when  any  such  appears  in  two  districts 
it  must  have  travelled  from  one  to  the 
other,  or  to  both  from  a  common  cen- 
tre. Of  course  this  argument  does  not 
apply  to  all  games.  Some  are  so  simple 
and  natural  that,  for  all  we  can  tell, 
they  may  often  have  sprung  up  of  them- 
selves, such  as  tossing  a  ball  or  wrest- 
ling ;  while  children  everywhere  imitate 
in  play  the  serious  work  of  grown-up 
life,  from  spearing  an  enemy  down  to 
moulding  an  earthen  pot.  The  distinct- 
ly artificial  sports  we  are  concerned  with 
here  are  marked  by  some  peculiar  trick 
or  combination  not  so  likely  to  have 
been  hit  upon  twice.  Not  only  complex 
games  like  chess  and  tennis,  but  even 
many  childish  sports,  seem  well-defined 
formations,  of  which  the  spread  may  be 
traced  on  the  map  much  as  the  botanist 
traces  his  plants  from  their  geographical 
centres.  It  may  give  us  confidence  in 
this  way  of  looking  at  the  subject  if  we 
put  the  opposite  view  to  the  test  of  his- 
tory and  geography  to  see  where  it 
fails.  Travellers,  observing  the  like- 
ness of  children's  games  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  have  sometimes  explained  it  on 
this  wise  :  that  the  human  mind  being 
alike  everywhere,  the  same  games  are 
naturally  found  in  different  lands,  chil- 
dren taking  to  hockey,  tops,  stilts,  kites, 
and  so  on,  each  at  its  proper  season. 
But  if  so,  why  is  it  that  in  outlying  bar- 
barous countries  one'hardly  finds  a  game 
without  finding  also  that  there  is  a  civil- 
ised nation  within  reach  from  whom  it 
may  have  been  learnt.  And  what  is 
more,  how  is  it  that  European  children 
knew  nothing  till  a  few  centuries  ago  of 
some  of  their  now  most  popular  sports  ? 
For  instance,  they  had  no  battledore- 
and-shuttlecock  and  never  flew  kites  till 
these  games  came  across  from  Asia, 
when  they  took  root  at  once  and  be- 
came naturalised  over  Europe.  The 
origin  of  kite-fiying  seems  to  lie  some- 
where in  South-east  Asia,  where  it  is  a 


sport  even  of  grown-up  men,  who  fight 
their  kites  by  making  then/ cut  one  an- 
other's strings,  and  fly  birds  and  mon- 
sters of  the  most  fantastic  shapes  and 
colors,  especially  in  China,  where  old 
gentlemen  may  be  seen  taking  their 
evening  stroll,  kite-string  in  hand,  as 
though  they  were  leading  pet  dogs.  The 
English  boy's  kite  appears  thus  an  in- 
stance, not  of  spontaneous  play-instinct, 
but  of  the  migration  of  an  artificial 
game  from  a  distant  centre.  Nor  is 
this  all  it  proves  in  the  history  of  civili- 
sation. Within  a  century,  Europeans 
becoming  acqu&inted  with  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  found  them  down  to  New 
Zealand  adepts  at  flying  kites,  whi«h 
they  made  of  leaves  or  bark  cloth,  and 
called  mdnuy  or  **  bird,"  flying  them  in 
solemn  form  with  accompaniment  of 
traditional  chants.  It  looks  as  though 
the  toy  reached  Polynesia  through  the 
Malay  region,  thus  belonging  to  that 
drift  of  Asiatic  culture  which  is  evident 
in  many  other  points  of  South  Sea  Isl- 
and life.  The  geography  of  another  of 
our  childish  diversions  may  be  noticed 
as  matching  with  this.  Mr.  Wallace  re- 
lates that  being  one  wet  day  in  a  Dayak 
house  in  Borneo,  he  thought,  to  amuse 
the  lads  by  taking  a  piece  of  string  to 
show  them  cafs-cradUy  but  to  his  sur- 
prise he  found  that  they  knew  more 
about  it  than  he  did,  going  off  into  fig- 
ures that  quite  puzzled  him.  Other 
Polynesians  are  skilled  in  this  nursery 
art,  especially  the  Maoris  of  New  Zea- 
land, who  call  it  maui  from  the  name  of 
their  national  hero,  by  whom,  according 
to  their  tradition,  it  was  invented  ;  its 
various  patterns  represent  canoes, 
houses,  people,  and  even  episodes  in 
Maui's  life,  such  as  his  fishing  up  New 
Zealand  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
In  fact,  they  have  their  pictorial  history 
in  cat's-cradle,  and  whatever  their  tra- 
ditions may  be  worth,  they  stand  good 
to  show  that  the  game  was  of  the  time 
of  their  forefathers,  nof  lately  picked  up 
from  the  Europeans.  In  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  New  Zealand  it  is  on  record 
that  the  natives  were  found  playing  a 
kind  of  draughts  which  was  not  the  Eu- 
ropean game,  and  which  can  hardly  be 
accounted  for  but  as  another  result  of 
the  drift  of  Asiatic  civilisation  down  in- 
to the  Pacific. 
Once  started,  a  game  may  last  on  al- 
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most  indefinitely.  Among  the  children's 
sports  of  the  present  day  are  some  which 
may  be  traced  back  toward  the  limits  of 
historical  antiquity,  and,  for  all  we 
know,  may  have  been  old  then. 
Among  the  pictures  of  ancient  Egyptian 
games  in  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan,  one 
shows  a  player  with  his  head  down  so 
that  he  cannot  see  what  the  others  are 
doing  with  their  clenched  fists  above  his 
back.  Here  is  obviously  the  game  call- 
ed in  English  hot-cockles^  in  French 
main-ckaudey  and  better  described  by  its 
mediaeval  name  of  qui  fery  /or  *  *  who 
struck  ?'  * — the  blindman  having  to 
guess  by  whom  he  was  hit,  or  with 
which  hand.  It  was  the  Greek  koilabis- 
moSy  or  buffet-game,  and  carries  with  it 
a  tragical  association  in  those  passages 
in  the  Gospels  which  show  it  turned  to 
mockery  by  the  Roman  soldiers  :  **  And 
when  they  had  blindfolded  him  .  .  . 
they  buffeted  him  .  .  .  •  saying, 
Prophesy  unto  us,  Christ,  Who  is  he 
that  smote  thee?"  (Luke  xxii.  64; 
Matt.  xxvi.  67  ;  Mark  xiv.  65.) 

Another  of  the  Egyptian  pictures 
plainly  represents  the  game  we  know  by 
its  Italian  name  of  morra,  the  Latin 
mcattOy  or  flashing  of  the  fingers,  which 
has  thus  lasted  on  in  the  Mediterranean 
districts  over  three  thousand  years, 
handed  down  through  a  hundred  suc- 
cessive generations  who  did  not  improve 
it,  for  from  the  first  it  was  perfect  in  its 
fitting  into  one  little  niche  in  human  na- 
ture. It  is  the  game  of  guessing  ad- 
dition, the  players  both  at  once  throw- 
ing out  fingers  and  in  the  same  moment 
shouting  their  guesses  at  the  total. 
Morra  is  the  pastime  of  the  drinking- 
shop  in  China  as  in  Italy,  and  may,  per- 
haps, be  reckoned  among  the  items  of 
culture  which  the  Chinese  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  Western  barbarians. 
Though  so  ancient,  morra  has  in  it  no 
touch  of  prehistoric  rudeness,  but  must 
owe  its  origin  to  a  period  when  arithme- 
tic had  risen  quite  above  the  savage 
level.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other  old 
arithmetical  game,  odd'and-even^  which 
the  poet  couples  with  riding  on  a  stick 
as  the  most  childish  of  diversions, 
**  Ludere  par  impar^  equitare  in  arun- 
dine  longi.**  But  the  child  playing  it 
must  be  of  a  civilised  nation,  not  of  a 
low  barbaric  tribe,  wh6re  no  one  would 
think  of  cla  ssing  numbers  into  the  odd- 


and-even  series,  so  that  Europeans  have 
even  had  to  furnish  their  languages  with 
words  for  these  ideas.  I  asked  myself 
the  question  whether  the  ancient  Aryans 
distinguished  odd  from  even,  and  curi- 
ously enough  found  that  an  answer  had 
been  preserved  by  the  unbroken  tradi- 
tion not*  of  Greek  arithmeticians,  but  of 
boys  at  play.  A  scholiast  on  the  Plou- 
tos  of  Aristophanes,  where  the  game  is 
mentioned,  happens  to  remark  that  it 
was  also  known  as  ^vyA  ^  d^vya^  **  yokes 
or  not-yokes."  Now  this  matches  so 
closely  in  form  and  sense  with  the  San- 
skrit terms  for  even  and  odd  numbers, 
yuj  and  ayuj,  as  to  be  fair  evidence  that 
both  Hindus  and  Greeks  inherited  arith- 
metical ideas  and  words  familiar  to  their 
Aryan  ancestors. 

Following  up  the  clues  that  join  the 
play-life    of    the    ancient  and  modern 
worlds,  let  us  now  look  at  the  ball-play, 
which  has  always  held  its  place  among 
sports.     Beyond  mere  tossing  and  catch- 
ing, the  simplest  kind    of   ball-play  is 
where  a  ring  of  players  send  the  ball 
from  hand  to  hand.     This  gentle  pas- 
time has  its  well-marked  place  in  his- 
tory.    Thus  the  ancient  Greeks,  whose 
secret  of  life  was  to  do  even   trivial 
things  with  artistic  perfection,  delighted 
in  the  game  of  Nausikaa,  and  on  their 
vases   is   painted  many  a  scene  where 
ball-play,  dance,  and  song  unite  in  one 
graceful  sport.     The  ball-dance  is  now 
scarcely  to  be  found  but  as  an  out-of- 
the-way  relic  of  old  custom  ;  yet  it  has 
left    curious  traces  in    European    lan- 
guages, where  the  da/l  (Low  Latin  dal/a) 
has  given  its  name  to  the  dance  it  went 
with  (Italian  bcUlare^  ballo^  French  bcU^ 
English  bcUt)y  and  even  to  the  song  that 
accompanied  the  dance  (Italian  ballata^ 
French   ballade,  English;  ballad).     The 
passion  of  ball-play  begins  not  with  this 
friendly  graceful  delivery  of  the  ball  into 
the  next  hand,  but  when  two  hostile 
players  or  parties  are  striving  each  to 
take  or  send  it  away  from  the   other. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  there  comes  in- 
to existence  the  group  of  games  repre- 
sented by  the  Greek  harpaston,  or  seiz- 
ing-game, where  the  two  sides  struggled 
to  carry  off  the  ball.     In  Brittany  this 
has  been  played  till  modern  times  with 
the  hay-stuffed  soule  or  x««-ball,  as  big 
as  a  football,  fought  for  by  two  com- 
munes, each  striving  to  carry  it  home 
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over  their  own  border.  Emile  Sou- 
vest  re,  in  \i\s  Derniers  Bretons^  has  told 
the  last  story  of  this  fierce  game  in  the 
Ponthivy  district — how  the  man  who 
had  had  his  father  killed  and  his  own 
eye  knocked  out  ^by  Fran9ois  sumamed 
le  Souleur,  lay  in  wait  for  that  redoubt- 
ed champion,  and  got  him  doWti,  soule 
and  all,  half-way  across  the  boundary 
stream.  The  murderous  soule-play  had 
to  be  put  down  by  authority,  as  it  had 
been  years  before  in  Scotland,  where  it 
had  given  rise  to  the  suggestive  proverb, 
*  *  All  is  fair  at  the  ball  of  Scone. '  *  The 
other  class  of  hostile  ball*  games  differs 
from  this  in  the  ball  having  not  to  be 
brought  to  one's  own  home,  but  sent  to 
the  goal  of  the  other  side.  In  the  Greek 
epikoinos^  or  common-ball,  the  ball  was 
put  on  the  middle  line,  and  each  party 
tried  to  seize  it  and  throw  it  over  the 
adversary's  goal-line.  This  game  also 
lasted  on  into  modern  Europe,  and  our 
proper  English  name  for  it  is  hurling^ 
while  football  also  is  a  variety  of  it,  the 
great  Roman  blown  leather  ball  {follis) 
being  used  instead  of  the  small  hand- 
ball, and  kicked  instead  of  thrown. 
Now  as  hurling  was  an  ordinary  classical 
game,  the  ancients  need  only  have  taken 
a  stick  to  drive  the  ball  instead  of  using 
hands  or  feet,  and  would  thus  have  ar- 
rived at  hockey.  But  Corydon  never 
seems  to  have  thought  of  borrowing 
Phillis's  crook  for  the  purpose  it  would 
have  so  exactly  suited.  No  mention  of 
games  like  hockey  appears  in  the  an- 
cient world,  and  the  course  of  invention 
which  brought  them  into  the  modern 
world  is  at  once  unexpected  and  instruc- 
tive. 

The  game  known  to  us  as  polo  has 
been  traced  by  Sir  W.  Ouseley,  in  Per- 
sia, far  back  in  the  Sassanian  dynasty, 
and  was  at  any  rate  in  vogue  there  be- 
fore the  eighth  century.  It  was  played 
with  the  long-handled  mallet  called 
c/iugdn,  which  Persian  word  came  to 
signify  also  the  game  played  with  it. 
This  is  the  instrument  referred  to  in  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights^  and  among 
various  earlier  passages  where  it  occurs 
is  the  legend  told  by  the  Persian  histo- 
rian of  Darius  insulting  Alexander  by 
sending  him  a  ball  and  mallet  {gut  ve 
chugdn)  as  a  hint  that  he  was  a  boy 
more  fit  to  play  polo  than  to  go  to  war. 
When  this  tale  finds  its  way  to  Scotland, 


in  the  romance  of  King  Alisaunde, 
these  unknown  instruments  are  replaced 
by  a  whipping-top,  and  Shakspere  has 
the  story  in  the  English  ^ise  of  a  newer 
period  in  the  scene  m  Henry  V.  : 
**  What  treasure,  uncle  ?**—**  Tennis- 
balls,  my  liege."  By  the  ninth  century 
the  game  of  chugdn  had  established  it- 
self in  the  Eastern  Empire,  where  its 
name  appears  in  the  barbarous  Greek 
form  rivKavi^uv,  In  the  Byzantine  de- 
scriptions, however,  we  find  not  the  ori- 
ginal mallet,  but  a  long  staff  ending  in 
a  broad  bend  filled  in  with  a  network  of 
gut-strings.  Thus  there  appear  in  the 
East,  as  belonging  to  the  great  sport  of 
ball-play  on  horseback,  the  first  shapes 
of  two  implements  which  remodelled  the 
whole  play-life  of  mediaeval  and  modem 
Europe,  the  chugdn  being  the  ancestor 
of  the  mallets  used  in  pall-mall  and  cro- 
quet, and  of  an  endless  variety  of  other 
playing  clubs  and  bats,  while  the  bent 
staff  with  its  network  was  the  primitive 
racket.  The  fine  old  Persian  drawing 
of  a  match  at  chugdn,  which  is  copied  by 
Ouseley  in  his  Travels  in  the  Easty  justi- 
fies his  opinion  that  the  horseback  game 
is  the  original.  We  should  not  talk  of 
polo  as  being  **  hockey  on  horseback,** 
but  rather  regard  hockey  as  dismounted 
polo,  and  class  with  it  pall-mall,  golf, 
and  many  another  bat-and-ball  game. 
Indeed,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it, 
one  sees  that  no  stick  being  necessary 
for  the  old  foot  game  of  hurling,  none 
was  used,  but  as  soon  as  the  Persian 
horsemen  wanted  to  play  ball  on  horse- 
back, a  proper  instrument  had  to  be  in- 
vented. This  came  to  be  used  in  the 
foot  game  also,  so  that  the  Orientals  are 
familiar  both  with  the  mounted  and  dis- 
mounted kinds.  The  horseback  game 
seems  hardly  to  have  taken  hold  in  Eu- 
rope till  our  own  day,  when  the  English 
brought  it  down  from  Munniepoor,  and 
it  -has  now  under  the  name  of  polo  be- 
come a  world-wide  sport  again.  But 
the  foot  game  made  its  way  early  into 
Europe,  as  appears  from  a  curious  pas- 
sage in  Joinville*s  Life  of  St,  Louis y 
written  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Having  seen  the  game  on  his  cru- 
sade, and  read  about  it  in  the  Byzantine 
historians,  he  argues  that  the  Greeks 
must  have  borrowed  their  tzycanisterium 
from  the  French,  for  it  is,  he  says,  a 
game  played  in  Languedoc  by  driving  a 
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boxwood  ball  with  a  long  mallet,  and 
called  there  chicane.  The  modem  read- 
er has  to  turn  this  neat  and  patriotic 
argument  upside  down,  the  French 
chicane  being  only  a  corruption  of  the 
Persian  'chugdn ;  so  that  what  Joinville 
actually  proves  is,  that  before  his  time 
the  Eastern  game  had  travelled  into 
France,  bringing  with  it  its  Eastern 
name.  Already,  in  his  day,  from  the 
ball-game  with  its  shifts  and  dodges,  the 
term  chicane  had  come  to  be  applied  by 
metaphor  to  the  shuffles  of  lawyers  to 
embarrass  the  other  side,  and  thence  to 
intrigue  and  trickery  in  general.  Eng- 
lish has  borrowed  chicane  in  the  sense  of 
trickery,  without  knowing  it  as  the 
name  of  a  game.  Metaphors  taken  from 
sports  may  thus  outlast  their  first  sense, 
as  when  again  ptople  say,  **  Don't 
bandy  words  with  me,'*  without  an  idea 
that  they  are  |  using  another  metaphor 
taken  from  the  game  of  hockey,  which 
was  called  bandy  from  the  curved  stick 
or  club  it  was  played  with. 

In  France,  the  name  of  crosse^  mean- 
ing a  crutch,  or  bishop's  crosier,  was 
used  for  the  mallet,  and  thence  the  game 
of  hockey  has  its  ordinarjf  French  name, 
Jeu  de  la  crosse.  In  Spanish,  the  game 
has  long  been  known  as  chueca.  The 
Spaniards  taught  it  to  the  natives  of 
South  America,  who  took  kindly  to  it, 
not  as  mere  boys'  play,  but  as  a  manly 
sport.  It  is  curious  to  read  accounts 
by  modern  European  travellers,  who 
seem  not  to  recognise  their  own  play 
ground  game  when  transplanted  among 
the  Araucanians  of  Chili,  even  though  it 
shows  its  Spanish  origin  by  the  name  of 
chueca.  Seeing  this,  one  asks  whence 
did  the  North  American  Indians  get 
their  famous  ball-play,  known  from  Cal- 
ifornia right  across  the  Indian  country  ? 
It  is  to  all  intents  the  European  chueca^ 
crossCy  or  hockey^  the  deerskin  ball  being 
thrown  up  in  the  middle,  each  of  the 
two  contending  parties  striving  to  throw 
or  drive  it  through  the  adversaries'  goal. 
The  Iroquois  say  that  in  old  times  their 
forefathers  played  with  curved  clubs  and 
a  wooden  ball,  before  the  racket  was  in- 
troduced, with  which  to  strike,  carry,  or 
throw  the  leather  ball.  Of  all  the  de- 
scribers  of  this  fine  game,  Catlin  has 
best  depicted  its  scenes  with  pen  and 
pencil,  from  its  beginning  with  the  night 
ball-play     dance,     where    the    players 


crowded  round  their  goals,  held  up  and 
clashed  their  rackets,  and  the  women 
danced  in  lines  between,  and  the  old 
men  smoked  to  the  Great  Spirit  and  led 
the  chant  for  his  favor  in  the  contest. 
The  painter  would  never  miss  a  ball- 
play,  but  sit  from  morning  till  sundown 
on  his  pony  studying  the  forms  of  the 
young  athletes  in  their  **  almost  super- 
human" struggles  for  the  ball,  till  at  last 
one  side  made  the  agreed  number  of 
goals,  and  divided  with  yells  of  triumph 
the  fur  robes  and  tin-kettles  and  miscel- 
laneous property  staked  on  the  match. 
Now,  as  to  the  introduction  of  the  game 
into  North  America,  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries in  New  France  as  early  as.  1636 
mention  it  by  their  own  French  name  of 
jeu  de  crosse^  at  which  Indian  villages 
contended  *  *  k  qui  crossera  le  mieux.  * ' 
The  Spaniards,  however,  had  been 
above  a  century  in  America,  and  might 
have  brought  it  in,  which  is  a  readier 
explanation  than  the  other  possible  al- 
ternative that  it  made  its  way  across 
from  South-east  Asia 

When  the  Middle  Ages  set  in,  the 
European  mind  at  last  became  awake  to 
the  varied  pleasure  to  be  got  out  of  hit- 
ting a  ball  with  a  bat.  The  games  now 
developed  need-  not  be  here  spoken  of 
at  length  proportioned  to  their  great 
place  in  modem  life,  as  the  changes 
which  gave  rise  to  them  are  so  compara- 
tively modem  and  well  known.  The 
Persian  apparatus  kept  close  to  its  origi- 
nal form  in  the  game  of  pcUl-mall^  that 
is,  ' '  ball-mallet, ' '  into  which  game  was 
introduced  the  arch  or  ring  to  drive  the 
ball  through,  whereby  enough  incident 
was  given  to  knocking  it  about  to  make 
the  sport  fit  for  a  few  players,  or  even  a 
single  pair.  An  account  of  pall-mall 
and  its  modem  revival  in  croquet  will  be 
found  in  Dr.  Prior's  little  book.  Play- 
ing the  ball  into  holes  serves  much  the 
same  purpose  as  sending  it  through 
rings,  and  thus  came  in  the  particular 
kind  of  bandy  called  golfy  from  the 
clubs  used  to  drive  the  ball.  The  stool- 
ball^  so  popular  in  mediaeval  merrymak- 
ings, was  played  with  a  stool,  which  one 
protected  by  striking  away  with  his 
hands  the  ball  which  another  bowled  at 
it ;  the  in-player  was  out  if  the  stool  was 
hit,  or  he  might  be  caught  out,  so  that 
here  is  evidently  part  of  the  origin  of 
cricket,    in    which  the  present  stumps 
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seem  to  represent  the  stool.    In  ciub-ball 
a  ball  was  bowled  and  hit  with  a  ^club  ; 
and  a  game  called  cat-and-dog  was  play- 
ed in  Scotland  two  centuries  ago,  where 
players  protected  not  wickets  but  holes 
from  the  wooden  cat  pitched  at  them, 
getting  runs  when  they  hit  it.     We  have 
here  the  simple  elements  from  which  the 
complex  modem  cricket  was  developed. 
Lastly,  among  the  obscure  accounts  of 
ancient  ball-play,  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
out  that  the  bsdl  was  ever  sent  against 
an  opposite  wall  for  the  other  player  to 
take    it  at  the  boimd   and   return   it. 
Such  a  game,  particularly  suited  to  sol- 
diers shut  up  in  castle-yards,  became 
popular   about  the  fourteenth    century 
under  the  name  of  pila  palmaria^  oxjeu 
de  paulme^  which  name  indicates  its  orig- 
inal mode  of  striking  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand,   as  in  fives.     It  was  an  im- 
provement to  protect  the  hand  with  a 
glove,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
ball-play  of  Basque  cities,   as  at  Bay- 
onne.     Sometimes   a   battledore   faced 
with  parchment  was  used,  as  witness  the 
story  of  the  man  who  declared  he  had 
played  with  a  battledore  that  had  on 
it  fragments  of  the  lost  decades  of  Livy. 
But  it  was  the  racket  that  made  possible 
the  * '  cutting' '  and  *  *  boasting  * '  of  the 
mediaeval  tennis-court,  with  its  elaborate 
scoring  by  **  chases."     No  doubt  it  was 
the  real  courtyard  of  the  chateau,  with 
its    penthouses,    galleries,    and    grated 
windows,  that  furnished  the  tennis-court 
with  the  models  for  its  quaintly  artificial 
grilles  and  lunes  so  eruditely  discussed 
in  Mr.  Julian  Marshall's  Annals  of  Ten- 
nis,    A  few  enthusiastic  amateurs  still 
delight  in  the  noble  and  costly  game, 
but  the  many  have  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  lawn-tennis  out  of  doors,  though  it 
be  but  a  mild  version  of  the  great  game, 
to  which  it  stands  as  hockey  to  polo  or 
as  draughts  to  chess. 

Turning  now  to  the  principal  groups 
of  sedentary  games,  I  may  refer  to  the 
evidence  I  have  brought  forward  else- 
where,* that  the  use  of  lots  or  dice  for 
gambling  arose  out  of  an  earlier  serious 
use  of  such  instruments  for  magical 
divination.  The  two  conceptions,  in- 
deed, pass  into  one  another.  The 
magician  draws  lots  to  learn  the  future 
and  the  gambler  to  decide  the  future,  so 

*  Primitive  Culture^  chap.  iii. 


that  the  difference  between  them  is  that 
between  *'  will "  and  *'  shall."  But  the 
two-faced  lot  that  can  only  fall  head  or 
tail  can  only  give  a  simple  yes  or  no, 
which  is  often  too  simple  for  either  the 
diviner  or  the  gambler.  So  we  find  Af- 
rican negroes  divining  with  a  number  of 
cowries  thrown  together  to  see  how 
many  fall  up  and  how  many  down  ;  and 
this,  too,  is  the  Chinese  method  of  sol- 
emn lot-casting  in  the  temple,  when  the 
falling  of  the  spoon-like  wooden  lots,  so 
many  up  and  so  many  down,  furnishes 
an  intricate  result  which  is  to  be  inter- 
preted by  means  of  the  book  of  mystic 
diagrams.  When  this  combination  of  a 
number  of  two-faced  lots  is  used  by 
gamblers,  this,  perhaps,  represents  the 
earlier  stage  of  gaming,  which  may  have 
led  up  to  the  invention  of  dice,  in  which 
the  purpose  of  variety  is  so  much  more 
neatly  and  easily  attained.  The  first 
appearance  of  dice  lies  beyond  the  range 
of  history,  for  though  they  have  not 
been  traced  in  the  early  periods  in 
Egypt,  there  is  in  the  Rig- Veda  the 
hymn  which  portrays  the  ancient  Aryan 
gambler  stirred  to  frenzy  by  the  fall  of 
the  dice.  It*is  not  clear  even  which 
came  first  of  the  various  objects  that 
have  served  as  dice. 

In  the  classic  world,  girls  used  the  as- 
tragali or  hucklebones  as  playthings, 
tossing  them  up  and  catching  them  on 
the  back  of  the  hand  ;  and  to  this  day 
we  may  see  groups  of  girls  in  England 
at  this  ancient  game,  reminding  us  of 
the  picture  by  Alexander  of  Athens,  in 
the  Naples  Museum,  of  the  five  god- 
desses at  play.  It  was  also  noticed  that 
these  bones  fall  in  four  ways,  with  the 
flat,  concave,  convex,  or  sinuous  side 
up,  so  that  they  form  natural  dice,  and 
as  such  they  have  been  from  ancient 
times  gambled  with  accordingly.  In  In- 
dia nature  provides  certain  five-sided 
nuts  that  answer  the  purpose  of  dice. 
Of  course,  when  the  sides  are  alike,  they 
must  be  marked  or  numbered  as  with 
the  four-sided  stick-dice  of  India,  and 
that  which  tends  to  supersede  all  others, 
the  six- sided  >&»^<?^,  which  gave  the  Greek 
geometers  the  name  for  the  cube.  Since 
the  old  Aryan  period  many  a  broken 
gamester  has  cursed  the  hazard  of  the 
die.  We  moderns  are  apt  to  look  down 
with  mere  contempt  at  his  folly.  But  we 
judge  the  ancient  gamester  too  harshly 
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if  we  forget  that  his  passion  is  mixed 
with  those  thoughts  of  luck  or  fortune 
or  superhuman  intervention,  which 
form  the  very  mental  atmosphere  of  the 
soothsayer  and  the  oracle-prophet. 
With  devout  prayer  and  sacrifice  he 
would  propitiate  the  deity  who  should 
give  him  winning  throws  ;  nor,  indeed, 
in  our,  own  day  have  such  hopes  and 
such  appeals  ceased  among  the  unedu- 
cated. To  the  educated  it  is  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  probabilities  that  has 
shown  the  folly  of  the  gamester's  staking 
his  fortune  on  his  powers  of  divination. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
theory  itself  was,  so  to  speak,  shaken  out 
of  the  dice-box.  When  the  gambling 
Chevalier  de  M6r^  put  the  question  to 
Pascal  in  how  many  throws  he  ought  to 
get  double-sixes,  and  Pascal  solving  the 
problem,  started  the  mathematical  cal- 
culation of  chances,  this  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  scientific  system  of  statis- 
tics which  more  and  more  regulates  the 
arrangements  of  society.  Thus  accurate 
method  was  applied  to  the  insurance 
table,  which  enables  a  man  to  hedge 
against  his  ugliest  risks,  to  eliminate  his 
chances  of  fire  and  death  by  betting  that 
he  shall  have  a  new  roof  over  his  head 
and  a  provision  for  his  widow.  Of  all 
the  wonderful  turns  of  the  human  mind 
in  the  course  of  culture,  scarce  any  is 
more  striking  than  this  history  of  lots 
and  dice.  Who,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
could  have  guessed  what  would  be  its 
next  outcome — that  magic  sunk  into 
sport  should  rise  again  as  science,  and 
man's  failure  to  divine  the  future  should 
lead  him  to  success  in  controlling  it  ? 

Already  in  the  ancient  world  there  ap- 
pear mentions  of  games  where  the 
throws  of  lots  or  dice,  perhaps  at  first 
merely  scored  with  counters  on  a  board, 
give  the  excitement  of  chance  to  a  game 
which  is  partly  a  draught-game,  the 
player  being  allowed  to  judge  with  which 
pieces  he  will  move  his  allotted  number. 
In  England  this  group  of  games  is  rep- 
resented hy- backgammon.  When  Greek 
writers  mention  dice-playing,  they  no 
doubt  often  mean  some  game  of  this 
class,  for  at  mere  hazard  the  Persian 
queen-mother  could  not  have  played  her 
game  carefully,  as  Plutarch  says  she  did, 
nor  would  there  have  been  any  sense  in 
his  remark  that  in  life,  as  in  dicing,  one 
must  not  only  get  good  throws,   but 


know  how  to  use  them.  The  Roman 
game  of  the  twelve  lines  {duodecim  scripta) 
so  nearly  corresponded  with  our  trictrac 
or  backgammon,  that  M.  Becq  de  Fou- 
qui^res,  in  his  Jeux  des  Anciens,  works 
out  on  the  ordinary  backgammon  board 
the  problem  of  the  Emperor  Zeno  that 
has  vexed  the  soul  of  many  a  critic. 
All  these  games,  however,  are  played 
with  >iice,  and  as  there  exist  other 
games  of  like  principle  where  lots  are 
thrown  instead  of  dice,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  inferred  that  such  ruder  and  clumsier 
lot-backgammon  was  the  earlier,  and 
dice-backgammon  a  later  improvement 
upon  it.  Of  course  things  may  have 
happened  the  opposite  way.  Lot-back- 
gammon is  still  played  in  the  East  in 
more  than  one  form.  The  Arabic-speak- 
ing peoples  call  it  taby  or  game,  and  play 
it  with  an  oblong  board  or  rows  of  holes 
in  the  ground,  with  bits  of  brick  and 
stone  for  draughts  of  the  two  colors, 
and  for  lots  four  palm-stick  slips  with  a 
black  and  white  side.  In  this  low  vari- 
ety of  lot-backgammon,  the  object  is 
not  to  get  one's  own  men  home,  but  to 
take  all  the  adversary's.  The  best  rep- 
resentative of  this  group  of  games  is  the 
Hindu  pachisiy  which  belongs  to  a  series 
ancient  in  India.  It  is  played  on  a 
cross-shaped  board  or  embroidered  cloth, 
up  and  down  the  arms  of  which  the 
pieces  move  and  take,  in  somewhat  the 
manner  of  backgammon,  till  they  get 
back  to  the  central  home.  The  men 
move  by  the  throws  of  a  number  of  cow- 
ries, of  which  the  better  throws  not  only 
score  high,  but  entitle  the  player  to  a 
new  throw,  which  corresponds  to  our 
rule  of  doubles  giving  a  double  move  at 
backgammon.  The  game  of  pachisi  has 
great  vogue  in  Asia,  extending  into  the 
far  East,  where  it  is  played  with  flat 
tamarind-seeds  as  lots.  It  even  appears 
to  have  found  its  way  still  farther  east- 
ward into  America,  forming  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  of  an  Asiatic  element 
in  the  civilisation  of  the  Aztecs.*  For 
the  early  Spanish -American  writers  de- 
scribe, as  played  at  the  Court  of  Monte- 
zuma, a  game  called  patolli^  played  after 
the  manner  of  their  European  tables  or 
backgammon,  but  on  a  mat  with  a  dia- 
gram like  a  -I-  or  Greek  cross,  full  of 


*  See  the  author's  paper  in  the  Eclectic  Mag- 
azine  for  February,  1879. 
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squares  on  which  the  different-colored 
stones  or  pieces  of  the  players  were 
moved  according  to  the  throws  of  a  num- 
ber of  marked  beans.  Without  the 
board  and  pieces,  the  mere  throwing 
hazards  with  the  beans  or  lots,  to  bet  on 
the  winning  throws,  furnishes  the  North 
American  tribes  with  their  favorite  means 
of  gamliling,  the  game  of  plumstones, 
game  of  the  bowl,  &c. 

It  is  a  curious  inquiry  what  led  people 
to  the  by  no  means  obvious  idea  of  find- 
ing sport  in  placing  stones  or  pieces  on  a 
diagram  and  moving  them  by  rule.  One 
hint  as  to  how  this  may  have  come  about 
is  found  in  the  men  at  backgammon  act- 
ing as  though  they  were  **  counters  *' 
counting  up  the  throws.  The  word 
abaXy  or  abacus^  is  used  both  for  the 
reckoning-board  with  its  counters  and 
the  play-board  with  its  pieces,  whence  a 
plausible  guess  has  been  made  that  play- 
ing on  the  ruled  board  came  from  a 
sportive  use  of  the  serious  counting  in- 
strument. The  other  hint  is  that  board- 
games,  from  the  rudest  up  to  chess,  are 
so  generally  of  the  nature  of  krUgspiely 
or  war-game,  the  men  marching  on  the 
field  to  unite  their  forces  or  capture  their 
enemies,  that  this  notion  of  mimic  war 
may  have  been  the  very  key  to  their  in- 
vention. Still  these  guesses  are  far  from 
sufficient,  and  the  origin  of  board-games 
is  still  among  the  anthropologist's  un- 
answered riddles.  The  simpler  board- 
games  of  skill,  that  is,  without  lots  or 
dice,  and  played  by  successive  moves  or 
draws  of  the  pieces,  may  be  classed  ac- 
cordingly as  games  of  draughts y  this  term 
including  a  number  of  different  games, 
ancient  and  modem. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  were  eager 
draught-players  ;  but  though  we  have 
many  pictures,  and  even  the  actual 
boards  and  men  used,  it  is  not  clear  exact- 
ly how  any  of  their  games  were  played. 
Ingenuity  and  good  heavy  erudition  have 
been  misspent  by  scholars  in  trying  to 
reconstruct  ancient  games  without  the 
necessary  data,  and  I  shall  not  add  here 
another  guess  as  to  the  rules  of  the 
draughts  with  which  Penelope's  suitors 
delighted  their  souls  as  they  sat  at  the 
palace  gates  on  the  hides  of  the  oxen 
they  had  slaughtered  ;  nor  will  I  discuss 
the  various  theories  as  to  what  the 
**  sacred  line"  was  in  the  Greek  game 
of  the  **  five  lines,"  mentioned  by  Sopho- 


.  kles.     It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose  to 
point  out  that  games  worth  keeping  up 
hardly  die  out,  so  that  among  existing 
sports  are  probably  represented,   with 
more  or  less  variation,  the  best  games  of 
the  ancients.     On  looking  into  the  men- 
tions of  the  famous  Greek  draught-game 
oiplinthioTiy  oi  polls ^  it  appears  that  the 
numerous  pieces,  or   **  dogs,"   half  of 
them  of  one  color  and  half  of  the  other, 
were  moved  on  the  squares  of  the  board, 
the  game  being   for   two   of   the  same 
color  to  get  one  of  the  other  color  be- 
tween them,  and  so  take  him.     The  at- 
tempt to  reason  out  from  this  the  exact 
rules  of  the  classic  game  has  not  an- 
swered.    But  on  looking,  instead  of  ar- 
guing, I  find  that  a  game  just  fitting  the 
description  still   actually  exists.      The 
donkey-boys  of  Cairo  play  it  in  the  dust 
with  **dogs,"  which  are  bits  of  stone 
and  red  brick,    and  the    guides  have 
scratched  its  siga^  or  diagram,  on  the 
top  of  the  great  pyramid.     If  it  was  not 
there  before,  it  would  have  come  with 
Alexander  to  Alexandria,  and  has  seem- 
ingly gone  on  unchanged  since.     There 
is  an  account  of  it  in  Lane's  Modern 
Egyptians^    and   any  one   interested   in 
games  will   find  it  worth   trying  with 
draughts  on  a  cardboard  square.     One 
kind  of  the  Roman  game  of  latrunculi 
was  closely  related  to  this,  as  appears 
from  such  passages  as  Ovid's  **  cum  me- 
dius  gemino  calculus  hoste  perit,"  re- 
ferring to  the  stone  being  taken  between 
two    enemies.     The   poet   mentions,    a 
few  lines  farther  on,  the  little  table  with 
its  three  stones,  where  the  game  is  *  *  con- 
tin  uasse  suos,"  to  get  your  men  in  a 
line,  which  is,  of  course,  our  own  child- 
ish game  of  tlt-tat-to.     This  case  of  the 
permanence  of  an  ancient  game  was  long 
ago  recognised  by  Hyde  in  his  treatise, 
De  Ludls  Orlentallbus,     It  is  the   sim- 
plest form  of  the  group  known  to  us  as 
mllly  mereUes^  morris ^  played  by  children 
all   the  way  across   from    Shetland  to 
Singapore.       Among    the    varieties    of 
draught-games  played  in  the  world,  one 
of  the  most  elaborate  is  the  Chinese  wel- 
chly  or  game  of  circumvention,  the  hon- 
ored   pastime    of  the  learned  classes. 
Here  one  object  is  to  take  your  enemy 
by  surrounding  him  with  four  of  your 
own  men,  so  as  to  make  what  is  called 
an  "eye,"  which  looks  as  though  the 
game  belonged  historically  to  the  same 
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group  as  the  simpler  classic  draughts, 
where  the  man  is  taken  between  two  ad- 
versaries. In  modem  Europe  the  older 
games  of  this  class  have  been  superseded 
by  one  on  a  different  principle.  The 
history  of  what  we  now  call  draughts  is 
disclosed  by  the  French  dictionary 
which  shows  how  the  men  used  to  be 
called //V?/w,  or  pawns,  till  they  reached 
the  other  side  of  the  board,  then  becom- 
ing dameSy  or  queens.  Thus  the  mod- 
em game  of  draughts  is  recognised  as 
being,  in  fact,  a  low  variety  of  chess,  in 
w}iich  the  pieces  are  all  pawns,  tumed 
into  queens  in  chess-fashion  when  they 
gain  the  adversary's  line.  The  earliest 
plain  accounts  of  the  game  are  in  Span- 
ish books  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
theory  of  its  development  through  the 
medieval  chess  problems  will  be  found 
worked  out  by  the  best  authority  on 
chess,  Dr.  A.  van  der  Linde,  in  his 
Geschichte  des  Schachspiels, 

The  group  of  games  represented  by 
the  Hindu  tiger-and'CowSy  our  fox-and- 
geesfy  shows  in  a  simple  way  the  new 
situations  that  arise  in  board-games 
when  the  men  are  no  longer  all  alike, 
but  have  different  powers,  or  moves.  Isi- 
dore of  Seville  (about  a.d.  600)  men- 
tions, under  the  name  of  latrunculiy  a 
game  played  with  pieces  of  which  some 
were  common  soldiers  {prdinarii)^ 
marching  step  by  step,  while  others  were 
wanderers  {vagi).  It  seems  clear  that 
the  notions  of  a  kriegspiel,  or  war-game, 
and  of  pieces  with  different  powers  mov- 
ing on  the  chequer-board,  were  familiar 
in  the  civilised  world  at  the  time  when, 
in  the  eighth  century  or  earlier,  some  in- 
ventive Hindu  may  have  given  them  a 
more  perfect  organization  by  setting  on 
the  board  two  whole  opposing  armies, 
each  complete  in  the  four  forces,  foot, 
horse,  elephants,  and  chariots,  from 
which  an  Indian  army  is  called  in  San- 
skrit chaturangay  or  *  *  four-bodied.  * ' 
The  game  thus  devised  was  itself  called 
chaturangay  for  when  it  passed  into  Per- 
sia it  carried  with  it  its  Indian  name  in 
the  form  shatranj\  still  retained  there, 
though  lest  by  other  nations  who  re- 
ceived the  game  from  Persia,  and  named 
it  from  the  Persian  name  of  the  princi- 
pal piece,  the  shahf  or  king,  whence 
schachy  eschecSy  chess.  According  to  this 
simple  theory,  which  seems  to  have  the 
best  evidence,  chess  is  a  late  and  high 


development  arising  out  of  the  ancient 
draught-games.  But  there  is  another 
theory  maintained  by  Professor  Duncan 
Forbes  in  his  History  of  Ch^sSy  and  prom- 
inent in  one  at  least  of  our  chess  hand- 
books, which  practically  amounts  to  say- 
ing that  chess  is  derived  from  backgam- 
mon. It  is  argued  that  the  original 
game  was  the  Indian  fourfold-chess, 
played  with  four  half-sets  of  men,  black, 
red,  green,  and  yellow,  ranged  on  the 
four  sides  of  the  board,  the  moves  of 
the  pieces  being  regulated  by  the  throws 
of  dice  ;  that  in  course  of  time  the  dice 
were  given  up,  and  each  two  allied  half- 
sets  of  men  coalesced  into  one  whole 
set,  one  of  the  two  kings  sinking  to  the 
position  of  minister,  or  queen.  Now 
this  fourfold  Indian  dice-chess  is  un- 
doubtedly a  real  game,  but  the  mentions 
of  it  are  modem,  whereas  history  records 
the  spread  of  chess  proper  over  the  East 
as  early  as  the  tenth  century.  In  the 
most  advanced  Indian  form  oi  pachisiy 
called  chupury  there  are  not  only  the  four 
sets  of  different-colored  men,  but  the 
very  same  stick-dice  that  are  used  in  the 
dice-chess,  which  looks  as  though  this 
latter  game,  far  from  being  the  original 
form  of  chess,  were  an  absurd  modern 
hybrid  resulting  from  the  attempt  to  play 
backgammon  with  chess-men.  This  is 
Dr.  van  der  Linde* s  opinion,  readers  of 
whose  book  will  find  it  supported  by 
more  technical  points,  while  they  will  be 
amused  with  the  author's  zeal  in  bela- 
boring his  adversary  Forbes,  which  re- 
minds one  of  the  legends  of  mediaeval 
chess-players,  where  the  match  naturally 
concludes  by  one  banging  the  other 
about  the  head  with  the  board.  It  is 
needless  to  describe  here  the  well-known 
points  of  difference  between  the  Indo.- 
Persian  and  the  modem  European  chess. 
On  the  whole,  the  Indian  game  has  sub- 
stantially held  its  own,  while  numberless 
attempts  to  develop  it  into  philosophers' 
chess,  military  tactics,  &c.,  have  been 
tried  and  failed,  bringing,  as  they  always 
do,  too  much  instructive  detail  into  the 
plan  which  in  ancient  India  was  shaped 
so  judiciously  between  sport  and  science. 
In  this  survey  of  games  I  have  con- 
fined myself  to  such  as  offered  subjects 
for  definite  remark,  the  many  not  touch- 
ed on  including  cards,  of  which  the  pre- 
cise history  is  still  obscure.  Of  the  con- 
clusions brought  forward,  most  are  no 
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doubt   imperfect,    and    some    may    be  history    of    games    affords    instructive 

wrong,  but  it  seemed  best  to  bring  them  proofs.     Looking    over    a    playground 

forward  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  sub-  wall  at  a  game  of  hockey,   one  might 

ject  publicity,  with  a  view  to  inducing  easily  fancy  the  simple  line  of  improve- 

travellers  and  others  to  draw  up  minute-  ment  to  have    been  that  the  modem 

ly  accurate  accounts  of  all  undescribed  schoolboy  took  to  using  a  curved  stick 
games  they  notice.     In  Cook's   Third    to  drive  the  ball  with,  instead  of  hurling 

Voyage  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Sandwich  it  with  his  hands  as  he  would  have  done 

Islanders  played  a  game  like  draughts  if  he  had  been  a  young  Athenian  of  B.C. 

with  black  and  white  pebbles  on  a  board  500.     But  now  it  appears  that  the  line 

of  14  by  17  squares.     Had  the  explorers  of  progress  was  by  no  means  so  simple 

spent  an  hour  in  learning  it,  we  should  and  straight,  if  we  have  to  go  round  by 

perhaps  have  known  whether  it  was  the  Persia,  and  bring  in  the  game  of  polo 

Chinese  or  the  Malay  game,  or  what  it  as  an  intermediate  stage.     If,  comparing 

was  ;  and  this  might  have  been  the  very  Greek  draughts  and  English  draughts, 

clue,  lost  to  native  memory,  to  the  con-  we  were  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 

nection  of  the  Polynesians  with  a  higher  the  one  was  simply  a  further  develop- 

Asiatic  culture  in  ages  before  a  Euro-  ment  of  the  other,  this  would  be  wrong, 

pean  ship  had  come  within  their  coral  for  the  real  course  appears  to  have  been 

reefs.  that  some  old  draught-game  rose  into 

It  remains  to  call  attention  to  a  point  chess,  and  then  again  a  lowered  form  of 

which  this  research  into  the  development  chess  came  down  to  become  a  new  game 

of  games  brings  strongly  into  view.     In  of  draughts.     We  may  depend  upon  it 

the  study  of  civilisation,  as  of  so  many  that  the  great  world-game  of  evolution 

other  branches  of  natural  history,  a  the-  is  not  played  only  by  pawns  moving 

ory  of  gradual  evolution  proves  itself  a  straight  on,  one  square  before  another, 

trustworthy  guide.     But  it  will  not  do  but  that  long-stretching  moves  of  pieces 

to  assume  that  culture  must  always  come  in  all  directions  bring  on  new  situations, 

on     by    regular     unvarying    progress,  not  readily  foreseen  by  minds  that  find 

That,    on  the    contrary,    the    lines  of  it  hard  to  see  six  moves  ahead  upon  a 

change  may  be  extremely  circuitous,  the  chess-board. — Fortnightly  Review, 
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Fifty  years  had  passed  over  his  head. 

Eventless  and  slow — 
Peasant  born,  he  had  toiled  for  his  bread 

In  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
The  years  as  they  came  and  they  went, 

Rolling  peacefully  by, 
He  welcomed  with  placid  content, 

Come  wet  days  or  dry  ! 
Wanned,  and  tanned  brown  by  the  sunshine, 

And  wet  with  the  rain, 
If  no  vivid  joy  was  his  portion. 

So  no  eating  pain. 
He  rose  with  the  sun,  and  fulfilled 

What  appointed  the  hours  ; 
Went  to  his  rest  in  the  straw 

With  the  birds  and  the  flowers. 
Poor  lodging,  scant  raiment,  hard  labor. 

No  changes — coarse  fare — 
Few  wants,  ruddy  health,  good  digestion, 

Contentment — fresh  air — 
These  were  the   terms  and  conditions 

That  Nature  laid  down, 
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For  the  life  of  a  son  of  her  bosom. 

Whom  men  named  John  Brown. 
The  days  of  his  youth  passed  away 

O'er  the  curly  brown  head  ; 
Still  straight  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord 

Came  the  sweet  daily  bread. 
And  the  hard  daily  task  never  failed 

In  the  rough  peasant  life — 
The  boy  was  a  man,  and  alone, 

Then  he  married  a  wife. 
Blue  were  her  eyes,  and  her  figure 

Was  straight  as  a  dart ! 
Nimble  of  foot,  shrill  of  tongue. 

Somewhat  cold  at  the  heart. 
In  John's  honest  slow-beating  blood 

Dawned  a  consciousness  dim, 
He  was  proud  of  his  quick-witted  wife 

And  her  fireside  trim  ; 
Proud,  and  yet  puzzled  at  times 

At  the  storms  in  his  sky. 
When  Nelly's  swift  passions  blazed  out 

In  the  light  angry  eye, 
Not  a  thought  had  the  poor  patient  fellow, 

Of  answering  gall, 
"But  the  ways  of  the  women,"  he  pondered, 

•*  Are  wonderful  all!" 
Then  his  children  were  bom  one  by  one. 

Till  the  cottage  was  full 
Of  sturdy  young  brats,  red  as  roses. 

Yet  soft  as  lambs*  wool. 
Five  hungry  mouths  must  be  fed. 

And  the  father  must  toil 
For  potatoes  and  meal,  and  moreover, 

Nell's  kettle  must  boil. 
And  he  toiled  without  resting  or  grudging, 

And  ate  his  crust  dry. 
While  seed-time  and  harvest  alternate,  ] 

Revolved  and  passed  by — 
And  Nelly  worked  hard  as  a  slave, 
r    And  grew  sour  and  thin, 
And  the  sound  of  her  sharp  shrewish  voice 

As  he  passed  out  and  in     *- 
Tormented  his  soul  all  the  more 

That  his  torment  was  dumb — 
For  all  that  his  spirit  was  chafed, 

The  words  would  not  come  ; 
So  dogged,  and  patient,  and  silent. 

He  wrought  on  the  farm. 
Only  a  clod,  and  content  to  be 

Cold,  so  that  others  were  warm  ; 
Watered  the  horses,  and  foddered 

The  cattle  and  sheep. 
And  took  his  last  look  with  a  smile 

At  his  children  asleep. 
Then  came  one  raw  morning  in  winter. 

The  wind  whistled  shrill, 
John,  miry  and  wet  from  the  ploughing, 

Descended  the  hill. 
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And  turned  to  his  hovel  for  comfort 

Of  breakfast  and  fire — 
Where  Nelly  stood  over  the  porridge, 

All  grumbling  in  ire. 
She  turned  as  he  entered  the  door, 

Stooping  weary  and  low, 
And  threw  him  a  glance  and  a  word 

That  was  almost  a  blow. 
**  Guid  save  us,"  he  cried,  "can  I  ne'er 

Hae  a  moment  o'  ease  ? 
Here,  gie  us  some  parritch,  guid  wife. 

And* for  ance,  haud  yer  peace." 
A  swift  and  sharp  taunt,  and  a  cuff 

To  the  babe  at  her  side, 
Then  a  concert  of  wailing  and  scolding. 

Till  John,  distraught,  cried, 
**  rU  hang  mysel*,  woman,  for  life 

Is  ower  hard  to  be  borne" — 
''Ye  said  sae,  I'm  thinking,"  she  answered, 

**  But  yesterday  mom, 
But  ye're  no  hangit  yet  as  I  see!" 

And  she  laughed  out  of  tune. 
Said  John,  with  a  strange  sort  of  smile, 

"That  is  remedied  soon." 
He  turned  as  he  spoke,  and  he  kissed 

The  small  bairn  at  the  door ; 
Looked  for  a  moment  at  those 

He  should  never  see  more— 
When  breakfast  was  ready,  the  bacon 

All  frizzled  and  done. 
Called  Nelly,  "Boys,  where  is  yer  daddy? 

Run  out.  Jemmy,  run 
And  tell  him  to  hurry. and  eat 

While  the  bacon  is  hot ;" 
And  the  bairns  clustered  round  for  the  porridge 

She  poured  from  the  pot. 
But  the  bacon  grew  colder  and  colder, 

In  Nelly's  despite, 
And  as  she  waxed  angry,  came  Jemmy 

All  shaking  and  white. 
"  My  feyther  Von't  answer,"  he  said 

'Twixt  a  sob  and  a  scream, 
"  But  he  grins  at  me  till  I'm  'maist  frighted. 

Just  ower  the  beant." 
It  was  true,  and  I  write  it  with  tears, 

I  that  cut  the  man  down. 
And  a  poor  clod  of  earth — that  was  all 

That  remained  of  John  Brown. 
A  few  folk  blamed  Nell,  but  'twas  pity 

Prevailed  as  a  rule, 
"  For  who  could  have  thought  that  the  man 

Would  have  been  such  a  fool?" 
So  they  dug  him  a  trench,  and  decreed 

Mrs.  Nell  a  black  gown. 
And  the  daisies  bloomed  fair  in  the  spring 

O'er  the  grave  of  John  Brown. 

Temple  Bar. 
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BY   ROBERT   BUCHANAN. 


In  the  winter  of  i860,  as  I  sat  alone, 
writing,  in  what  David  Gray  described 
as  the  "  dear  old  ghastly  bankrupt  gar- 
ret at  No.  66**,  Lucinda  from  the  kitch- 
en came  panting  upstairs  with  a  card,  on 
which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  **  Syd- 
ney Dobell ;"  and  in  less  than  five  min- 
utes afterwards  I  was  conversing  eagerly, 
and  face  to  face,  with  the  roan  who  had 
been  my  first  friend  and  truest  helper  in 
the  great  world  of  letters.  It  was  our 
first  meeting.  David  Gray,  whom  Do- 
bell had  assisted  with  a  caressing  and 
angelic  patience,  never  knew  him  at  all,^ 
but  was  at  that  very  moment  lying  sick 
to  death  in  the  little  cottage  at  Merk- 
land,  pining  and  hoping  against  hope 
for  such  a  meeting.  "  How  about  Do- 
bell V*  he  wrote  a  little  later,  in  answer 
to  my  announcement  of  the  visit.  "  Did 
your  mind  of  itself,  or  even  against  itself, 
recognise  through  the  clothes  a  man — a 
poet?  Has  he  the  modesty  and  make- 
himself-at-home  manner  of  Milnes  ?* ' 
What  answer  I  gave  to  these  eager  inqui- 
ries I  do  not  remember,  nor  would  it  be 
worth  recording,  for  I  myself  at  that 
time  was  only  a  boy,  with  little  or  no  ex- 
perience of  things  and  men.  But  even 
now,  across  the  space  of  dull  and  sor- 
rowful years,  comes  the  vision  of  as 
sweet  and  shining  a  face  as  ever  brought 
joy  and  comfort  this  side  of  the  grave ; 
of  a  voice  musical  and  low,  "  excellent** 
in  all  its  tones  as  the  voice  of  the  ten- 
derest  woman  ;  of  manners  at  once  man- 
ly and  caressing,  bashful  and  yet  bold, 
with  a  touch  of  piteous  gentleness  which 
told  a  sad  tale  of  feeble  physical  powers 
and  the  tortured  sense  of  bodily  despair. 

I  saw  him  once  or  twice  afterwards, 
and  had  a  glimpse  of  that  fellow-suf- 
ferer, his  wife.  He  was  staying  with 
some  friends  on  the  hills  of  Hampstead, 
and  thither  I  trudged  to  meet  him,  and 
to  listen  to  his  sparkling;  poetic  speech. 
I  recall  now,  with  a  curious  sense  of 
pain,  that  my  strongest  feeling  concern- 
ing him,  at  that  time  was  a  feeling  of 
wonder  at  the  gossamer-like  frailness  of 
his  physique  and  the  almost  morbid 
refinement  of  his  conversation.  These 
two  characteristics,  which  would  be  ill- 
New  Sr&ibs.— Vol.  XXX.,  No.  t 


comprehended  by  a  boy  in  the  rude  flush 
of  health  and  hope,  and  with  a  certain 
audacity  of  physical  well-being,  struck 
me  strangely  then,  and  came  back  upon 
my  heart  with  terrible  meaning  now. 
Combined  with  this  feeling  of  wonder 
and  pity  was  blended,  of  necessity,  one 
of  fervent  gratitude.  Some  little  time 
previous  to  our  first  meeting,  I  had  come, 
a  literary  adventurer,  to  London  ;  with 
no  capital  but  a  sublime  self-assurance 
which  it  has  taken  many  long  years  to 
tame  into  a  certain  obedience  and  acqui- 
escence. About  the  same  time,  David 
Gray  had  also  set  foot  in  the  great  City. 
And  Sydney  Dobell  had  helped  us  both, 
as  no  other  living  man  could  or  would. 
For  poor  Gray's  wild  yet  gentle  dreams, 
and  for  my  coarser  and  less  conciliatory 
ambition,  he  had  nothing  but  words  of 
wisdom  and  gentle  remonstrance.  None 
of  our  folly  daunted  him.  He  wrote, 
with  the  heart  of  an  angel,  letters  which 
might  have  tamed  the  madness  in  the 
heart  of  a  devil.  He  helped,  he  warned, 
he  watched  us,  with  unwearying  care. 
In  the  midst  of  his  own  solemn  sorrows, 
which  we  so  little  understood,  he  found 
heart  of  grace  to  sympathise  with  our 
wild  struggles  for  the  unattainable.  At 
a  period  when  writing  was  a  torture  to 
him,  he  devoted  hours  of  correspond* 
ence  to  the  guidance  and  instruction  of 
two  fellow-creatures  he  had  never  seen. 
To  receive  one  of  his  gracious  and  elab- 
orate epistles,  finished  with  the  painful 
care  which  this  lordly  martyr  bestowed 
on  the  most  trifling  thing  he  did,  was  to 
be  in  communication  with  a  spirit  stand- 
ing on  the  very  heights  of  life.  I,  at 
least,  little  comprehended  the  blessing 
then.  But  it  came,  with  perfect  conse- 
cration, on  David  Gray's  dying  bed  ;  it 
made  his  last  days  blissful,  and  it  helped 
to  close  his  eyes  in  peace. 

No  one  who  knew  Sydney  Dobell,  no 
one  who  had  ever  so  brief  a  glimpse  of 
him,  can  read  without  tears  the  simple 
and  beautiful  Memorials,  now  just  pub- 
lished, of  his  gracious,  quiet,  and  un- 
eventful life.  Predestined  to  physical 
martyrdom,  he  walked  the  earth  for  fifty 
years,  at  the  bidding  of  what  to  our  im- 
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perfect  vision  seems  a  pitiless  and  inscru- 
table Destiny..  Why  this  divinely  gifted 
being,  whose  soul  seemed  all  goodness, 
and  whose  highest  song  would  have  been 
an  inestimable  gain  to  humanity,  should 
have  been  struck  down  again  and  again 
by  blows  so  cruel,  is  a  question  which 
pricks  the  very  core  of  that  tormenting 
conscience  which  is  in  us  all.  Ill-luck 
dogged  his  footsteps ;  Sickness  en- 
camped wherever  he  found  a  home. 
His  very  goodness  and  gentleness  seemed 
at  times  his  bane.  At  an  age  when 
other  men  are  revelling  in  mere  exist- 
ence he  was  being  taught  that  mere  ex- 
istence is  torture.  We  have  'read  of 
Christian  martyrs,  of  all  the  fires  through 
which  they  passed ;  but  surely  no  one 
of  them  ever  fought  with  such  torment- 
ing flames  as  did  this  patient  poet, 
whose  hourly  cry  was  of  the  kindness 
and  goodness  of  God.  From  first  to 
last,  no  word  of  anger,  no  utterance  of 
fierce  arraignment,  passed  his  lips. 

*'  The  best  of  men 
That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a  sufferer — 


The  first  true  Gentleman  that  ever  lived. 


n 


And  like  that  **  best  of  men,"  Sydney 
Dobell  troubled  himself  to  make  no  com- 
plaint, but  took  the  cup  of  sorrow  and 
drained  it  to  the  bitter  dregs.  Such  a 
record  of  such  a  life  stops  the  cry  on  the 
very  lips  of  blasphemy,  and  makes  us 
ask  ourselves  if  that  life  did  not  possess, 
direct  from  God,  some  benediction, 
some  comfort,  unknown  to  us.  So  it 
must  have  been.  **  Looking  up,"  as  a 
writer*  on  the  subject  has  beautifully 
put  it,  **he  saw  the  heavens  opened." 
These  pathetic  glimpses  seemed  comfort 
enough. 

Doubtless  to  some  readers  of  this 
magazine  the  very  name  of  Sydney  Do- 
bell is  unfamiliar.  To  all  students  of 
modern  poetry  it  is  of  course  more  or 
less  known,  as  that  of  one  of  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  school  of  verse  known  by 
its  enemies  as  **  the  Spasmodic."  With 
Philip  James  Bailey  and  Alexander 
Smith,  Dobell  reigned  for  a  lustrum,  to 
the  great  wonder  and  confusion  of  hon- 
est folk,  who  pinned  their  faith  on  Ten- 
nyson's *  Gardener's  Daughter  *  and 
Longfellow's  *  Psalm  of  I-ife.*  His  day 
of  reign. was  that  of  Gilfillan's  *  Literary 

*  Matthew  Browne,  in  the  Contemporary  Re^ 
view. 


Portraits,'  and  of  the  lurid  apparition, 
Stanjan  Bigg  ;  of  the  marvellous  mono- 
logue, and  the  invocation  without  an 
end  ;  of  the  resurrection  of  a  Drama 
which  had  never  lived,  to  hold  high  jinks 
and  feasting  with  a  literary  Mycerinus 
who  was  about  to  die.  It  was  a  period 
of  poetic  incandescence  ;  new  suns,  not 
yet  spherical,  whirling  out  hourly  before 
the  public  gaze,  and  vanishing  instantly 
into  space,  to  live  on,  however,  in  the 
dusky  chronology  of  the  poetic  astrono- 
mer, Gilfillan.  The  day  passed,  the 
school  vanished.  Where  is  the  school 
now  ? 


<< 


Where  are  the  snows  of  yesteryear  ?** 


Yet  they  who  underrate  that  school  know 
little  what  real  poetry  is.  It  was  a 
chaos,  granted  ;  but  a  chaos  capable, 
under  certain  conditions,  of  being  shaped 
into  such  creations  as  would  put  to 
shame  many  makers  of  much  of  our 
modem  verse.  As  it  is,  we  may  dis- 
cover in  the  writings  of  Sydney  Dobell 
and  his  circle  solid  lumps  of  pure  poetic 
ore,  of  a  quality  scarcely  discoverable 
in  modem  literature  this  side  of  the 
Elizabethan  period. 

Sydney  Dobell  was  bom  at  Cran- 
brook,  in  Kent,  on  April  5,  1824.  Both 
on  the  paternal  and  matemal  side,  he 
was  descended  from  people  remarkable 
for  their  Christian  virtues  and  strong 
religious  instincts  ;  and  from  his  earliest 
years  he  was  regarded  by  his  parents  as 
having  ' '  a  special  and  even  apostolic 
mission."  The  story  of  his  child-life, 
indeed,  is  one  of  those  sad  records  of 
unnatural  precocity,  caused  by  a  system 
of  early  forcing,  which  have  of  late  years 
become  tolerably  familiar  to  the  public. 
He'  seems  never  to  have  been  strong, 
and  his  naturally  feeble  constitution  was 
undermined  by  habits  of  introspection. 
It  is  painfully  touching  now  to  read  the 
extracts  from  his  father's  note-book, 
full  of  a  quaint  Puritan  simplicity,  and 
an  over-mastering  spiritual  faith.  Here 
is  one  : 

"  I  used  frequently  to  talk  to  him  of  how  de- 
lightful and  blessed  it  would  be  if  any  child 
would  resolve  to  live  as  pure,  virtuous,  and 
holy  a  life,  as  dedicated  to  the  will  and  ser- 
vice of  God,  as  Jesus.  I  used  to  say  to  him 
that  if  one  could  ever  be  found  again  who  was 
spotless  and  holy,  it  was  with  me  a  pleasing 
speculation  and  hope  that  such  a  character 
might,  even  in  this  life,  be  called  as  a  special 
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instrument  of  our  Heavenly  Father  for  some 
great  purpose  with  His  Church,  or  with  the 
Jews." 

The  seed  thus  sown  by  the  zealous 
parent  bore  fruit  afterwards  in  a  dis- 
position of  peculiar  sweetness,  yet  ever 
conscious  of  the  prerogatives  and  preju- 
dices of  a  Christian  warrior.  Out  of 
the  many  who  are  called  Sydney  Dobell 
believed  himself  specially  chosen,  if  not 
to  fulfil  any  divine  mission  *'  with  the 
Church  or  with  the  Jews, ' '  at  least  to 
preach  and  sing  in  the  God-^ven  mantle 
of  fire  which  men  call  genius.  In  his 
leading  works,  but  especially  in  '  Balder,' 
he  preached  genius-worship  ;  of  all 
forms  of  hero-worship,  devised  by  stu- 
dents of  German  folios,  the  most  hope- 
less and  the  most  hope-destroying. 
Thenceforward  isolation  became  a  hab- 
it, introspection  an  intellectual  duty. 
With  all  his  love  for  his  fellow-men,  and 
all  his  deep  sympathy  with  modern  prog- 
ress, he  lacked  to  the  end  a  certain  lite- 
rary robustness,  which  only  comes  to  a 
man  made  fully  conscious  that  Art  and 
Literature  are  not  Life  itself,  but  only 
Life's  humble  handmaids.  He  was  too 
constantly  overshadowed  with  his  mis- 
sion. Fortunately,  however,  that  very 
mission  became  his  only  solace  and 
comfort,  when  his  days  of  literary  mar- 
tyrdom came.  He  went  to  the  stake 
of  criticism  with  a  smile  on  his  face, 
almost  disarming  his  torturers  and  exe- 
cutioners. 

When  Sydney  was  three  years  old,  his 
father  failed  in  business  as  a  hide-mer- 
chant, and,  removing  to  London,  start- 
ed as  a  wine-merchant.  **  About  this 
time,"  says  the  biographer,  **  Sydney 
was  described  as  of  very  astonishing  un- 
derstanding, as  preferring  mental  diver- 
sion to  eating  and  drinking,  and  very  in- 
ventive with  tales."  Strange  moods  of 
sorrow  and  self-pity  began  to  trouble 
his  life  at  the  age  of  four.  At  eight,  it 
was  recorded  of  him  that  he  **  had  never 
been  known  to  tell  an  untruth."  From 
seven  years  of  age  he  imitated  the  pa- 
ternal habit,  and  used  "little  pocket- 
books,"  to  note  down  his  ideas,  his 
bits  of  acquired  knowledge,  his  simple 
questions  on  spiritual  subjects.  For  ex- 
ample :  **  Report  of  the  Controversy  of 
Porter  and  Bagot.  Mr.  Porter  main- 
tains that  Jesus  Christ  lived  in  heaven 
with  God  before  the  beginning  of  the 


world."  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  was  an 
omnivorous  reader,  and  the  habit  of 
verse-writing  was  growing  steadily  upon 
him.  I  know  nothing  more  pitiful  in 
literature  Aan  the  story  of  his  precocity, 
in  all  its  cruel  and  touching  details.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  he  was  sufficiently 
matured  to  fall  in  love,  the  object  of  his 
passion  being  Emily  Fordham,  the  lady 
who  only  nine  years  afterwards  became 
his  wife.  By  this  time  his  father  had 
removed  to  Cheltenham,  and  had  set  up 
in  business  there,  Sydney  and  the 
rest  of  the  children  still  remained  at 
home,  and  thus  missed  all  the  invigorat- 
ing influences  of  a  public  school ;  for 
the  father  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Sepa- 
ratists, which  holds  as  cardinal  the  doc- 
trine of  avoiding  those  who  hold  adverse, 
or  different,  religious  views. 

The  account  of  that  dreary  life  of 
drudgery  and  over- work  at  Cheltenham 
may  be  sadly  passed  over ;  it  is  a  life 
not  good  to  think  of,  and  its  few  gleams 
of  sunshine  are  too  faint  and  feeble  to 
detain  the  reader  long.     From  the  date 
of  His  removal  to  Cheltenham  he  acted 
as  his  father's  clerk.     The  account  of 
the  period  extending  from   his  twelfth 
year  to  the  date  of  his  marriage  is  one 
of  hard  uncongenial  toil,  varied  by  scrip- 
ture-readings   of    doubtful    edification, 
and  a  passion  morbid  and  almost  pedan- 
tic in  the  old-fashioned  quaintness  of  its 
moods.     The  biographer's  record  may 
form,  as  we  are  told,  **  a  one-sided  and 
painful  picture,"  but  we  suspect  that  it 
is  a  true  one,  truer,  that  is  to  say,  than 
the  idea  in  its  author's  memory  of  *  *  light, 
buoyant,Ivarious,  and  vigorous  activity." 
The  truth  is,  the  parents  of  the  poet 
blundered    in    blindness,    a    blindness 
chiefly  due  to  their  remarkable  religious 
belief.      His  father   especially,   despite 
all  his  kindness  of  heart,  was  strenuous 
to  the  verge  of  bigotry.     One  can  scarce- 
ly remark  without  a  smile  the  inconsist- 
ency with  which  one  who  was  **  a  publi- 
can," and  by  profession  a  vendor  of  con- 
vivial   and    intoxicating  liquors,    held 
aloof  from  the  non-elect  among  his  fellow- 
creatures.     "  Business  is  not  brisk,"  he 
wrote  ;  **  I  can't  account  for  it,  except, 
as  usual,  in  our  retired  life  and  habits." 
The  idea  of  a  sad-eyed  Separatist  deal- 
ing in  fiery  ports  and  sherries,  shutting 
out  the  world  and  yet  lamenting  when 
"business  was  not  brisk,"    is   one  of 
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those  grim,  cruel,  heart-breaking  jokes, 
in  which  Humanity  is  so  rich,  and  of 
which  the  pathetic  art  of  the  humorist 
offers  the  only  bearable  solution. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  Sydney  Dobell 
was  married  to  an  invalid  like  himself, 
and  one  like  himself  of  a  strong  Puritan 
bias.  The  humorist  must  help  us  again, 
if  we  are  to  escape  a  certain  feeling  of 
nausea  at  the  details  of  this  courtship 
and  union,  with  its  odd  glimpses  of  per- 
sonal yearning,  its  fervent  sense  of  the 
*'  mission,"  and  its  dreary  scraps  from 
the  Old  Testament.  The  young  couple 
settled  down  together  in  a  little  house  at 
Cheltenham  ;  and  though  for  a  time  they 
avoided  all  society  and  still  adhered  to 
the  tenets  of  the  elect,  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  broader  and  a  healthier  life. 
All  might  perhaps  have  been  well,  and 
the  poet  have  cast  quite  away  the  cloud 
of  his  early  training,  but  for  one  of  those 
cruel  accidents  which  make  life  an  in- 
scrutable puzzle.  Just  as  Sydney  Dobell 
was  beginning  to  live,  just  as  his  mind 
was  growing  more  robust,  and  his  pow- 
ers more  coherent  and  peaceful,  he  was 
struck  by  rheumatic  fever,  caught  during 
a  temporary  removal  to  a  Devonshire 
farmhouse.  As  if  that  were  not  enough, 
his  wife,  always  frail,  broke  down  almost 
at  the  same  time.  From  that  time  for- 
ward, the  poet  and  his  wife  were  fellow- 
sufferers,  each  watching  by  turns  over  the 
attacks  of  the  other.  It  may  be  said  with- 
out exaggeration,  that  neither  enjoyed 
one  day  of  thoroughly  buoyant  physical 
health.  Still,  they  had  a  certain  pensive 
happiness,  relieved  in  the  husband's  case 
by  bursts  of  hectic  excitement. 

By  this  time,  when  Dobell  was  four- 
and- twenty  years  of  age,  the  great  wave 
of  '48  had  risen  and  fallen,  and  its  in- 
fluence was  still  felt  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  It  was  a  time  of  revolutions, 
moral  as  well  as  political.  Dobell,  like 
many  another,  felt  the  earth  tremble  un- 
der him  ;  watched  and  listened,  as  if  for 
the  signs  of  a  second  Advent.  Then, 
like  others,  he  looked,  across  France, 
towards  Italy.  Thus  the  *  Roman  '  was 
planned  ;  thus  he  began  to  write  for  the 
journals  of  advanced  opinion.  He  had 
now  a  wine  business  of  his  own,  and  had 
a  pleasant  country  house  on  the  Cotswold 
Hills.  Having  published  a  portion  of 
the  *  Roman  '  in  Taifs  Magazine^  he 
was  led  to  correspond  with   the  then 


Aristarchus  of  the  poetic  firmament,  the 
Rev.  George  Gilfillan.  Gilfillan  roundly 
hailed  him  as  a  poetic  genius,  and  he, 
not  ungrateful,  wrote  :  **  If  in  after- 
years  I  should  ever  be  called  *  Poet, ' 
you  will  know  that  my  success  is,  in 
some  sort,  your  work."  Shortly  after 
this,  he  went  to  London  and  interviewed 
Mr.  Carlyle.  **  We  had  a  tough  argu- 
ment,*' he  wrote  to  Gilfillan,  **  whether 
it  were  better  to  have  learned  to  make 
shoes  or  to  have  written  *  Sartor  Resar- 
tus.*  "  At  the  beginning  of  1850  he 
published  the  *  Roman.'  This  was  his 
first  great  literary  performance,  and  it 
was  tolerably  successful :  that  is  to  say, 
it  received  a  good  deal  of  praise  from 
the  newspapers,  and  circulated  in  small 
editions  among  the  general  public. 

The  subject  of  this  dramatic  poem'was 
Italian  liberty,  and  the  work  is  full  of 
the  genius  and  prophecy  of  1848.  The 
leading  character  is  one  Vittorio  Santo, 
a  missionary  of  freedom,  who  (to  quote 
the  author's  own  argument)  "  has  gone 
out  disguised  as  a  monk  to  preach  the 
cause  of  Italy,  the  overthrow  of  the  Aus- 
trian domination,  and  the  restoration  of 
a  great  Roman  Republic."  Santo,  in  the 
course  of  the  poefti,  delivers  a  series  of 
splendid  and  almost  prophetic  sermons 
on  the  heroic  life  and  the  great  heroic 
cause.  As  an  example  of  Dobell' s  earlier 
and  more  rhetorical  manner,  I  will  tran- 
scribe the  following  powerful  lines  : 


«« 


I  pray  you  listen  how  I  loved  my  mother. 
And  you  wiU  weep  with  me.    She  loved  me, 

nurst  me. 
And  fed  my  soul  with  light.     Morning  and 

even 
Praying,  I  sent  that  soul  into  her  eyes. 
And  knew  what  heaven  was  though  I  was  a 

child. 
I  grew  in  stature,  and  she  grew  in  goodness. 
I  was  a  grave  child  ;  looking  on  her  taught  me 
To  love  the  beautiful :  and  I  had  thoughts 
Of  Paradise,  when  other  men  have  hardly 
Looked  out  of  doors  on  earth.     (Alas  !  alas  ! 
That  I  have  also  learned  to  look  on  earth 
When  other  men  see  heaven.)    I  toiled,  but 

even 
As  I  became  more  holy,  she  seemed  holier  ; 
Even  as  when  climbing  mountain-tops  the  sky 
Grows  ampler,  higher,  purer  as  ye  rise. 
Let  me  believe  no  more.    No,  do  not  ask  me 
How  I  repaid  my  mother.     O  thou  saint, 
That  lookest  on  me  day  and  night  from  hea- 
ven, 
And  smUest    I  have  given  thee  tears  for  tears. 
Anguish  for  anguish,  woe  for  woe.     Forgive 

me 
If  in  the  spirit  of  ineffable  penance 
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In  words  I  waken  up  the  guilt  that  sleeps, 
Let  not  the  sound  afflict  thine  heaven,  or  color 
That  pale,  tear-blotted  record  which  the  angels 
Keep  of  my  sins.    We  left  her.     I  and  all 
The  brothers  that  her  milk  had  fed.     We  left 

her— 
And  strange  dark    robbers    with   unwonted 

names 
Abused  her  !  bound  her  !  pillaged  her  !    pro- 
faned her  ! 
Bound  her  clasped  hands,    and  gagged  the 

trembling  lips 
That  pray'd  for  her  lost  children.     And  we 

stood  . 
And  she  knelt  to  us,  and  we  saw  her  kneel. 
And  looked  upon  her  coldly  and  denied  her  ! 
*  «  *      '     *  * 

You  are  my  brothers.    And  my  mother  was 
Yours.    And  each,  man  amongst  you  day  by 

day 
Takes  bowing,  the  same  price  that  sold  my 

mother. 
And   does   not  blush.    Her  name  is  Rome. 

Look  round 
And  see  those  features  which  the  sun  himself 
Can  hardly  leave  for  fondness.     Look  upon 
Her  mountain  bosom,  where  the  very  sky 
Beholds  with  passion  ;  and  with  the  last  proud 
Imperial  sorrow  of  dejected  empire 
She   wraps   the   purple    round  her  outraged 

breast. 
And  even  in  fetters  cannot  be  a  slave. 
Look  on  the  world's  best  glory    and  worst 
shame." 

The  *  Roman '  is  full  of  this  kind  of  fer- 
vor, and  is  maintained  throughout  at  a 
fine  temperature  of  poetic  eloquence. 
Its  effect  on  the  ardent  youth  of  its  gen- 
eration must  have  been  considerable. 
Perhaps  now,  when  the  stormy  sea  of 
Italian  politics  has  settled  down,  it  may 
be  lawful  to  ask  oneself  how  much  reali- 
ty there  was  in  the  battle-songs  and 
poems  that  accompanied  or  preluded 
the  tempest.  It  is  quite  conceivable,  at 
least,  that  a  man  may  sing  very  wildly 
about  **  Italy"  and  **  Rome"  and 
**  Freedom"  without  any  definite  idea 
of  what  he  means,  and  without  any 
particular  feeling  for  human  nature  in 
the  concrete.  This  was  not  the  case 
with  Dobell ;  every  syllable  of  his  state- 
ly song  came  right  out  of  his  heart.  For 
thif  Christian  warrior,  like  many  an- 
other, was  just  a  little  too  fond  of  ap- 
peals to  the  sword  ;  just  a  little  too  apt 
to  pose  as  "an  Englishman"  and  a 
lover  of  freedom.  He  who  began  with 
the  sonorous  cadence  of  the  *  Roman ' 
wrote,  in  his  latter  moods,  the  wild 
piece  of  gabble  called  *  England's  Day.' 
The  *  Roman, '  however,  remains  a  fine 
and  fervid  poem,  worthy  of  thrice  the 


fame  it  is  ever  likely  to  receive,  ^^^at 
Mazzini  wrote  of  it  in  1851  may  fully  be 
remembered  at  this  hour,  when  it  is 
pretty  well  forgotten  : 


*'  You  have  written  about  Rome  as  I  would, 
had  I  been  bom  a  poet.  And  what  you  did 
write  flows  from  the  soul,  the  all-loving,  the 
all-embracing,  the  prophet-soul.  It  is  the  only 
true  source  of  real  inspiration." 

Meantime  the  air  was  full  of  other 
voices.  Carlyle  was  croaking  and  proph- 
esying, with  a  strong  Dumfriesshire 
accent.  Bailey  had  amazed  the  world 
with  *  Festus,*  a  colossal  Conversation- 
alist, by  the  side  of  whom  his  quite  cler- 
ical and  feebly  genteel  Devil  seemed  a 
pigmy.  Gilfillan  had  opened  his  won- 
derful Pie  of  *  Literary  Portraits,*  con- 
taining more  swarms  of  poetical  black- 
birds than  the  world  knew  how  to  listen 
to.  Mazzini  was  eloquent  in  reviews, 
George  Dawson  was  stumping  the  prov- 
inces and  converting  the  bourgeoisie, 

"  The  world  was  waiting  for  that  trumpet- 
blast, 
To  which  Humanity  should  rise  at  last 
Out  of  a  thousand  graves,  and    claim  its 
throne." 

It  was  a  period  of  prodigious  ideas. 
Every  literary  work  was  macrocosmic 
and  colossal.  Every  poet,  under  his 
own  little  forcing  glass,  reared  a  Great 
Poem — a  sort  of  prodigious  pumpkin 
which  ended  in  utter  unwieldiness  and 
wateriness.  No  sort  of  preparation 
was  necessary  either  for  the  throne  or 
the  laurel.  Kings  of  men,  king-hating, 
sprang  to  full  mental  light,  like  fungi,  in 
a  night.  Quiet  tax-paying  people,  awak- 
ing in  bed,  heard  the  Chivalry  of  Labor 
passing,  with  hollow  music  of  fife  and 
cftum.  But  it  was  a  grand  time  for  all 
the  talents.  Woman  was  awaking  to  a 
sense  of  her  mission.  Charlotte  Bronte 
was  ready  with  the  prose-poem  of  the 
century,  Mrs.  Browning  was  touching 
notes  of  human  pathos  which  reached  to 
every  factory  in  the  world.  Compared 
with  our  present  dead  swoon  of  Poetry, 
a  swoon  scarcely  relieved  at  all  by  the 
occasional  smelling-salts  of  strong  aes- 
thetics, it  was  a  rich  and  golden  time. 
It  had  its  Dickens,  to  make  every  home 
happy  with  the  gospel  of  plum-pudding  ; 
its  Tennyson,  to  sing  beautiful  songs  of 
the  middle-class  ideal,  and  the  comfort- 
able clerical  sentiment ;  its  Thackeray, 
to   relieve  the   passionate,  overcharged 
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human  heart  with  the  prick  of  cynicism 
and  the  moisture  of  self-pity.  To  be 
born  at  such  a  time  was  in  itself  (to  par- 
ody the  familiar  expression)  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation. We  who  live  now  may  well 
bewail  the  generation  which  preceded 
us.  Some  of  the  old  deities  still  linger 
with  us,  but  only  "in  idiocy  of  god- 
head," nodding  on  their  mighty  seats. 
The  clamor  has  died  away.  The  utter 
sterility  of  passion  and  the  hopeless  stag- 
nation of  sentiment  nowadays  may  be 
guessed  when  some  little  clique  can  set 
up  Gautier  in  a  niche  :  Gautier,  that 
hairdresser's  dummy  of  a  stylist,  with 
his  complexion  of  hectic  pink  and  waxen 
white,  his  well-oiled  wig,  and  his  in- 
communicable scent  of  the  barber's 
shop.  What  an  apotheosis  !  After  the 
prophecies  of  '48  ;  after  the  music  of 
the  awakening  heart  of  Man ;  after 
Emerson  and  the  newly  risen  moon  of 
latter  Platonism,  shining  tenderly  on  a 
world  of  vacant  thrones  ! 

Just  as  the  human  soul  was  most  ex- 
pectant, just  as  the  Revolution  of  '48 
had  made  itself  felt  wherever  the 
thoughts  of  men  were  free,  the  Sullen 
Tyrant,  tired  of  the  tame  eagle  dodge, 
perpetrated  his  coup  iT/tat^  stabbed 
France  to  the  heart  with  his  assassin's 
dagger,  and  mounted  livid  to  his  throne 
upon  her  bleeding  breast.  It  is  very 
piteous  to  read,  in  Dobell's  biography 
and  elsewhere,  of  the  utter  folly  which 
recognised  in  this  moody,  moping,  and 
graceless  ruffian  a  veritable  Saviour  of 
Society.  The  great  woman-poet  of  the 
period  hailed  him  holy,  and  her  great 
husband  approved  her  worship.  Dobell 
had  doubts,  not  many,  of  Napoleon's 
consecration.  But  Robert  Browniifg 
and  Sydney  Dobell  both  lived  to  recog- 
nise in  the  lesser  Napoleon,  not  only  the 
assassin  of  France  political  and  social, 
but  the  destroyer  of  literary  manhood  all 
over  the  world.  Twenty  years  of  the 
Second  Empire,  twenty  years  of  a  fester- 
ing sore  which  contaminated  all  the  civ- 
ilisation of  the  earth,  were  destined  to 
follow.  We  reap  the  result  still,  in  a 
society  given  over  to  luxury  and  to 
gold  ;  in  a  journalism  that  has  lost  its 
manhood,  and  is  supported  on  a  system 
of  indecent  exposure  and  blackmail ;  in 
a  literature  whose  first  word  is  flippancy, 
whose  last  word  is  prurience,  and  whose 


victory  is  in  the  orgies  of  a  naked  Dance 
of  Death. 

Be  all  that  as  it  may,  those  were  hap- 
py times  for  Sydney  Dobell.  In  one 
brief  period  of  literary  activity,  he  wrote 
nearly  all  the  works  which  are  now  as- 
sociated with  his  name.  To  this  period 
belongs  his  masterly  review  of  *  Currer 
Bell,'  a  model  of  what  such  criticism 
should  be.  The  review  led  to  a  corre- 
spondence of  singular  interest  between 
Miss  Bronte  and  Dobell.  **  You  think 
chiefly  of  what  is  to  be  done  and  won  in 
life,"  wrote  Charlotte  ;  /'  I,  what  is  to 

be  suffered If  ever  we  meet,  you 

must  regard  me  as  a  grave  sort  of  elder 
sister."  By  this  period  the  fountain  of 
Charlotte  Bronte's  genius  was  dry  ;  she 
knew  it,  though  the  world  thought  other- 
wise, and  hence  her  despair.  She  had 
lived  her  life,  and  put  it  all  into  one 
immortal  book.  So  she  sat,  a  veiled 
figure,  by  the  side  of  the  urn  called 
*  Jane  Eyre.'  The  shadow  of  Death 
was  already  upon  her  face. 

Dobell  now  began  to  move  about  the 
world.  He  went  to  Switzerland,  and 
on  his  return  he  was  very  busy  with  his 
second  poem,  *  Balder. '  \Vhile  laboring 
thus  he  first  heard  of  Alexander  Smith, 
and  having  read  some  of  the  new  poet's 
passages  in  the  Eclectic  Review,  wrote 
thus  to  Gilfillan  :  **  But  has  he  [Smith] 
not  published  already,  either  in  newspa- 
pers or  periodicals  ?  Curiously  enough, 
I  have  the  strongest  impression  of  seeing 
the  best  images  before^  and  I  am  seldom 
mistaken  in  these  remembrances." 
This  was  ominous,  of  course,  of  what 
afterwards  took  place,  when  the  noto- 
rious charge  of  plagiarism  was  made 
against  Smith  in  the  Athenceum,  Short- 
ly afterwards  he  became  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Smith,  and  learned  to 
love  him  well.  He  was  now  himself, 
however,  to  reap  the  bitters  of  adverse 
criticism  in  the  publication  of  his  poem 
of  *  Balder.'  In  this  extraordinary  work, 
the  leading  actors  are  only  a  poet  and 
his  wife,  a  doctor,  an  artist,  and  a  ser- 
vant. It  may  be  admitted  at  once  that 
the  general  treatment  verges  on  the  ridic- 
ulous, but  the  work  contains  passages 
of  unequalled  beauty  and  sublimity. 
The  public  reviews  were  adverse,  and 
even  personal  friends  shook  their  heads 
in  deprecation.     At  the  time  of  publica- 
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tion  he  was  in  Edinburgh,  having  gone 
thither  to  consult  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Jaines)  Simpson  on  the  illness  of  his 
wife,  and  there  he  was  to  remain  at  bay 
during  all  the  barking  of  the  journals. 
A  little  cold  comfort  came  from  Char- 
lotte Bronte. 

• 

"  There  is  power  in  that  character  of  Bal' 
der,**  she  wrote,  **  and  to  me,  a  certain  horror. 
Did  you  mean  it  to  embody,  along  with  force, 
many  of  the  special  defects  of  the  artistic  char- 
acter ?  It  seems  to  me  that  those  defects  were 
never  thrown  out  in  stronger  lines." 

Despite  the  ill-success  of  his  second 
book,  Dobell  spent  a  very  happy  season 
in  Edinburgh.  If  not  famous,  he  was 
at  least  notorious,  and  was  well  enough 
in  health  to  enjoy  a  little  social  friction. 
Alexander  Smith,  the  secretary  to  the 
University,  was  his  bosom-friend ;  and 
among  his  other  companions  were  Sam- 
uel. Brown,  Blackie,  and  Hunter  of 
Craigcrook  Castle.  "  Smith  and  I,"  he 
wrote»  '*  seem,  destined  to  be  social 
twins.  ^'  Just  then  there  appeared  in 
Blackwood" s  Magazine  the  somewhat 
flatulent  satire  of  *  Firmilian,  *  written  at 
high  jinks  by  the  local  Yorick,  Professor 
Aytoun.  The  style  of  Dobell  and  Smith 
was  pretty  well  mimicked,  and  the  scene 
in  which  Gilfillan,  entering  as  Apollodo- 
rus,  was  killed  by  the  friends  thrown  by 
Balder  from  a  tower,  was  really  funny. 
The  poets  satirised  enjoyed  the  joke  as 
much  as  anybody,  but  they  little  guess- 
ed that  it  was  a  joke  of  a  very  fatal 
kind.  From  the  moment  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  **  spasmodic"  satire,  the  so- 
called  spasmodic  school  was  ruined  in 
the  eyes  of  the  general  public.  A  vio- 
lent journalistic  prejudice  arose  against 
its  followers.  Even^Dobell's  third  book, 
•  England  in  Time  of  War, '  though  full 
of  fine  lyrics,  entirely  failed  to  reinstate 
the  writer  in  public  opinion.  He  was 
classed,  though  in  a  new  sense,  among 
the  **  illustriously  obscure,"  and  he  re- 
mained in  that  category  until  the  day  he 
died. 

Perhaps  the  pleasantest  of  all  his  days 
were  those  days  in  Edinburgh,  when,  in 
conjunction  with  Smith,  he  wrote  a  series 
of  fine  sonnets  on  the  war,  which  won 
the  warm  approval  of  good  judges,  like 
Mr.  Tennyson.  There  was  something 
almost  rapturous  in  Smith's  opening 
sonnet  to  Mrs.  Dobell — 


<« 


i< 


And  if  we  sing,  I  and  that  deafer  friend, 
Take  thou  our  music.    He  dwells  in  thy  light, 
Summer  and  spring,  blue  day  and  starry 
night." 


A  friend  wrote  that  he  could  love 

Alexander"  for  that  sonnet ;  and,  in- 
deed, who  could  not  love  him  for  a 
thousand  reasons  ?  The  story  of  Smith's 
martyrdom  has  yet  to  be  told — nay,  can 
never  be  told  this  side  of  the  grave. 
But  let  this  suffice — it  was  a  martyrdom, 
and  a  tragedy.  How  tranquilly,  how 
beautifully,  Smith  took  the  injustice  and 
the  cruelty  of  the  world,  many  of  us 
know.  Few  know  the  rest.  It  was 
locked  up  in  his  great,  gentle  heart. 

When  I  have  mentioned  that,  imme- 
diately after  the  War  Sonnets,  Sydney 
Dobell  issued  independently  his  volume 
of  prose,  *  England  in  Time  of  War,* 
his  literary  history  is  told.  Though  he 
lived  on  for  another  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry, he  never  published  another  book. 
Three  works,  'The  Roman,'  'Balder,' 
and  *  England  in  Time  of  War,'  formed 
the  sum  total  of  his  contributions  to  lit- 
erature while  alive  ;  and  all  three  were 
written  at  one  epoch,  in  what  Smith 
called  **  the  afterswell  of  the  revolution- 
ary impulse  of  1848."  For  the  last  half 
of  his  life  he  was  almost  utterly  silent, 
only  an  occasional  sonnet  in  a  maga- 
zine, or  a  letter  in  a  journal  on  some 
political  subject,  reminding  the  public 
that  he  still  lived.  Of  this  long  silence 
we  at  last  know  the  pathetic  cause.  Sick- 
ness pursued  him  from  day  to  day,  from 
hour  to  hour,  making  strenuous  literary 
efiFort  impossible.  Never  was  poet  so 
unlucky.  Read  the  whole  heartrending 
story  in  his  biography  ;  I  at  least  can- 
not bear  to  linger  over  these  tortures. 
He  had  to  fight  for  mere  breath,  and  he 
had  little  strength  left  him  to  reach  out 
hands  for  the  laurel.  How  meekly  he 
bore  his  martyrdom  I  have  already  said. 

When  I  met  him,  in  i860,  he  had  the 
look  of  one  who  might  not  live  long,  a 
beautiful  far-off  suffering  look,  wonder- 
fully reproduced  in  the  exquisite  picture 
by  his  younger  brother,  an  engraving  of 
which  faces  the  title-page  of  his  biogra- 
phy. Many  years  later,  not  long  indeed 
before  his  death,  he  sent  me  a  photo- 
graph with  the  inscription  **  Convakscens 
cofwaUscentiy'  but  all  photographs  re- 
produce the  man  but  poorly,  compared 
with  the  picture  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
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Even  then,  in  the  joyfulness  of  his  eager 
heart,  he  thought  himself  "convales- 
cent," and  was  looking  forward  to  busy 
years  of  life.  It  was  not  to  be.  No 
sooner  was  his  gentle  frame  reviving  from 
one  luckless  accident,  than  Fate  was 
ready  with  another.  **  The  pity  of  it, 
the  pity  of  it !"  It  is  impossible  to 
think  of  his  sufferings  without  wondering 
at  the  firmness  of  his  faith. 

When  Death  came  at  last,  after  years 
of  nameless  torture,  only  a  few  cold  par- 
agraphs in  the  journals  told  that  a  poet 
had  died.  The  neglect,  which  had  hung 
like  a  shadow  over  his  poor  ruined  life, 
brooded  like  a  shadow  on  his  grave. 
But  fortunately  for  his  fame,  he  left  rela- 
tives behind  him  who  were  determined 
to  set  him  right,  once  and  for  ever,  with 
posterity.  To  such  reverent  care  and 
industry  we  owe  the  two  volumes  of 
collected  verse,  the  exquisite  volume  of 
prose  memoranda,  and  lastly,  the  beau- 
tiful Life  and  Letters.  Thus,  although 
only  a  short  period  has  elapsed  since 
DobeU's  death,  though  it  seems  only 
yesterday  that  the  poet  lay  forgotten  in 


some  dark  limbo  of  poetic  failures,  the 
public  is  already  aware  of  him  as  one  of 
the  strong  men  of  his  generation,  strong, 
too,  in  the  sublimest  sense  of  goodness, 
courage,  and  all  the  old-fashioned  Chris- 
tian virtues.  He  would  have  been  rec- 
ognised, perhaps,  sooner  or  later, 
though  I  have  my  doubts  ;  but  that  he 
has  been  recognised  so  soon  is  due  to 
such  love  and  duty  as  are  the  crown  and 
glor^  of  a  good  man's  life.  The  public 
gratitude  is  due  to  those  who  have  vin- 
dicated him,  and  made  impossible  all 
mistakes  as  to  the  strength  of  his  genius 
and  the  beauty  of  his  character.  His 
music  was  not  for  this  generation,  his 
dream  was  not  of  this  earth,  his  final  con- 
secration was  not  to  be  given  here  below. 


«« 


Vex  not  his  ghost :  O  let  him  pass !    he 

hates  him  much 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  rough  world 

Stretch  him  out  longer." 


But  henceforth  his  immortality  is  secure. 
He  sits  by  Shelley's  side,  in  the  loneliest 
and  least  accessible  heaven  of  Mystic 
Song. 


••• 
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In  China,  just  as  the  dragon  is  the 
symbol  of  power  and  the  national  em- 
blem of  the  Chinese  people,  so  is  the  fan 
the  characteristic  accompaniment  to  the 
everyday  life  of  the  ordinary  Chinaman. 
It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  a  few  re- 
marks from  a  purely  Chinese  standpoint 
may  not  be  wholly  out  of  place.  For 
even  in  these  days  of  advanced  globe- 
trotting it  is  not  every  man's  luck  to  get 
either  to  Corinth  or  to  Peking  ;  and  the 
topic  is  one,  moreover,  to  which  the 
writer  has  personally  devoted  some  at- 
tention. In  his  new  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  Dr.  Latham  has  ven- 
tured to  define  a  fan  as'  an  '  instrument 
used  by  ladies  to  move  the  air  and  cool 
themselves  ;*  a  definition  which  is 
clearly  bounded  by  the  four  walls  of  a 
European  ball-room.  All  over  the 
Asiatic  continent  fans  are  as  much  in 
use  among  men  as  among  women  ;  and 
in  China,  to  which  the  following  paper 
will  be  confined,  a  fan  of  some  sort  or 
other  is  part  and  parcel  of  every  man's 


summer  equipment.  The  term  *  fan  *  is 
expressed  in  the  Chinese  language  by  a 
single  and  unchangeable  character,  which 
in  Mandarin  is  pronounced  sAan,  the  a 
having  almost  exactly  the  value  of  the  a 
in  'can't.*  This  character  is  a  com- 
pound of  two  others,  namely  /lu  (or  ^o)^ 
*  a  door, '  and  yii,  *  feathers.  *  These  are 
written  in  the  modem  style,  said  to  be 
a  gradual  modification  from  the  ancient 
hieroglyphs,  under  which  form  this  same 
/lu  is  believed  actually  to  stand  for  the 
picture  of  one  leaf  of  a  door,  and>'«* 
for  that  of  the  feathers  or  wings  of  a 
bird.  From  the  conjunction  of  these 
two  hieroglyphs  we  obtain,  not  a  third 
hieroglyph — for  no  one  pretends  that 
any  form  of  sAan,  ancient  or  modem, 
in  any  way  resembles  a  fan — but  an  ide- 
ographic combination,  analysis  of  which 
guides  by  association  to  the  sense. 
Feathers  beneath  a  door,  door  standing 

*  Here  used  as  a  contraction  of  a  more  com- 
plex character. 
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by  synecdoche  for  a  house  :  that  which, 
made  of  feathers,  is  used  within  doors  : 
scilicet^  a  fan. 

Another,  and,  in  the  written  language, 
equally  common  term  for  a  fan,  is  sha 
(or  shah)*  compounded  of  the  same 
word  yiiy  *  feathers,'  placed  above  the 
character — also  an  ideograph — which 
stands  for  '  a  female  companion  ;'  in 
other  words,  a  woman  fanning  her  lord, 
such  indeed  being  one  of  the  daily  duties 
of  the  denizens  of  a  Chinese  harem. 
With  regard  to  the  constant  use  of  the 
word  *  feathers  *  in  these  combinations, 
it  would  appear  from  Chinese  authorities 
that  wings  of  birds  and  leaves  of  trees 
dispute,  if  not  divide,  the  honor  of 
having  furnished  the  first  fans  to  man- 
kind. But  Chinese  authorities  are  emi- 
nently unreliable  on  most  points,  and 
the  invention  of  the  fan  has  been  vari- 
ously attributed  to  different  heroes  of 
antiquity  according  to  the  fancy  of  each 
particular  writer.  For  instance,  the 
Yu'hsilo^  or  Child's  Guide  to  Knowl- 
edge, tells  us  that  to  the  Emperor  Hsien 
Yiian,  who  came  to  the  throne  B.C.  2697, 
we  are  indebted  for  this  boon  to  suffer- 
ing humanity  ;  while  the  Kuang-shih-lei' 
fuy  a  well-known  cyclopaedia  of  antithe- 
ses, defers  the  invention  to  the  reign  of 
Wu-wang,  the  first  ruler  of  the  Chow 
dynasty,  or  more  than  a  thousand  years 
later.  Other  authorities  declare  for  the 
Emperor  Shun,  B.C.  2255,  with  whose 
honored  name  tradition  has  lovingly 
coupled  more  than  one  similar  achieve- 
ment designed  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  his  children.  Of  the 
history  of  fans  in  China,  and  their  grad- 
ual development  from  the  primitive 
bird's  wing  or  unelaborated  leaf,  there 
is  positively  nothing  to  record,  unless 
perhaps  it  be  the  publication  by  the  Em- 
peror Ngan   Ti,    of  the  Chin  dynasty 

• 

*  With  regard  to  the  two  words  sha  and  shan, 
it  is  stated  in  the  Fang-yen^  by  Yang  Hsiung, 
that  the  former  is  employed  to  the  east,  the 
latter  to  the  west,  of  the  Shan-hai-Kuan,  or 
point  at  which  the  Great  Wall  of  China  abuts 
upon  the  sea  coast,  dividing  Manchuria  from 
tiie  eighteen  provinces. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  there  is  an- 
other character,  similarly  read  sha^  but  differ- 
ently  written,  which  likewise  means  a  fan. 
The  two  are  given  in  dictionaries  as  separate 
words,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were 
originally  the  same. 


(a.d.  405),*  of  a  strange  enactment 
against  the  use  of  silk  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  articles.  It  was  apparently 
a  mere  sumptuary  law,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  protection  of  silk,  the  material 
which,  according  to  a  very  ancient  belief 
still  prevalent  in  China,  can  alone  give 
warmth  to  the  aged.  In  one  of  his  dis- 
sertations on  political  economy  Mencius 
observed  :\  *  At  fifty,  without  silk  no 
warmth  ;  at  seventy,  without  meat  no 
satiety.'  The  sage  had  been  advocating 
a  more  extensive  cultivation  of  the  mul- 
berry tree,  with  a  view  to  provide  an 
adequate  source  of  food  for  the  silk- 
worm ;  and  in  the  present  instance  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  imperial  edict 
was  directed  against  the  indiscriminate 
waste  of  silk  for  purposes  of  mere  lux- 
ury ;  but  like  all  similar  enactments, 
this  one  fell  speedily  into  desuetude. 

Almost  every  large  city  in  China,  and 
certainly  every  important  division  of  the 
Empire,  has  its  own  characteristic  fan  ; 
or  else  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the 
make,  color,  or  ornamentation  of  the 
common  *  folding '  fan  as  seen  in  that 
particular  district,  by  which  it  may  be 
distinguished  from  its  ubiquitous  con- 
gener. For  the  folding  fan,  as  the 
Chinese  call  it,  is  the  fan  par  excellence  ; 
and  all  that  ingenuity  of  design  has  hith- 
erto accomplished  has  not  succeeded  in 
displacing  this  convenient  form  from 
the  affections  of  the  people  at  large. 
The  large  palm-leaf,  with  its  strongly- 
bound  edges  and  natural  handle,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  exported  annu- 
dly  from  Canton  and  elsewhere,  may 
possibly  be  the  cheapest  and  most 
breeze-compelling  of  all  kinds  ;  but  it  is 
not  very  portable,  and  cannot  readily  be 
stowed  away  about  the  person,  or  stored 
so  as  to  last  into  a  second  summer.  It 
finds  favor  in  the  eyes  of  tea-shop  and 
public  eating-house  keepers,  and  is  al- 
ways to  be  seen  in  the  guest  chambers, 
whether  of  guilds,  monasteries,  or  private 
establishments.  The  folding  fan,  on 
the  other  hand,  occupies  but  little  space  ; 
and  when  not  in  use  may  be  stuck  m  the 


♦  Here  again  authorities  are  at  variance. 
Hsieh  Ling-Ylin  credits  this  enactment  to  the 
Emperor  Hsido  Wn,  of  the  same  dynasty,  who 
reigned  from  373  to  397  A.D.  The  date  given 
in  the  text  is  taken  from  the  Kuang-shih-Ui-fu, 

\  Book  vii. 
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high  boot  of  the  full-dressed  Chinese 
gentleman,  or  at  the  back  of  the  neck  in 
the  loose  coUarless  jacket,  which,  with 
the  addition  of  a  curt  caUfon^  constitutes 
the  entire  toilette  of  a  Chinese  coolie. 
Besides,  the  folding  fan  opens  into  a  tol- 
erably smooth  surface,  fairly  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  painter's  art ;  and  even  the 
dirtiest  specimen  of  Chinese  vagabond- 
age loves  to  rest  his  eye  upon  some  gaily 
painted  flower  or  a  spray  or  two  of  the 
much-prized  bamboo.  Consequently, 
the  folding  fan  obtains  all  over  the 
eighteen  provinces  of  China  Proper,  and 
beyond,  far  away  across  the  Great  Wall, 
over  the  steppes  of  Mongolia  and  the 
mountains  of  Tibet.  Of  the  more  elab- 
orate kinds,  produced  at  Canton  for  ex- 
port to  Europe,  with  their  exquisitely 
carved  or  perforated  ivory  handles^  &c., 
it  will  suffice  to  say  that  such  are  quite 
unknown  even  in  the  highest  and  wealth- 
iest circles  of  Chinese  society,  the  folding 
fan  being  rarely  the  vehicle  of  extrava- 
gant expenditure  in  this  respect.  It 
may  be  made,  indeed,  either  of  paper  or 
of  silk  ;  for  handle,  ivory  or  sandal 
wood  may  be  used  ;  but  even  then  the 
general  get-up  is  as  a  rule  plain,  while 
for  the  common  folding  fan  of  the  Em- 
pire, bamboo  is  the  material  most  ex- 
tensively employed,  being  at  once  the 
cheapest  and  most  durable  of  all  woods. 
Pendents  of  amber,  jade,  ivory,  cornel- 
ian, and  other  substances,  are  also 
affected  by  the  more  refined,  and  a  fan 
case  beautifully  embroidered  in  some 
quaint  pattern,  accompanied  perhaps 
by  some  appropriate  classical  sdlusion, 
is  a  very  ordinary  birthday  present  from 
a  sister  to  a  brother  or  from  a  wife  to 
her  husband.  The  number  of  *  bones  ** 
or  ribs  to  a  folding  fan  is  a  matter  which 
is  by  no  means  left  to  chance.  Sixteen, 
including  the  two  outer  pieces,  may  be 
quoted  as  the  standard  ;  but  fans  made 
m  certain  localities  have  more,  as  many 
as  thirty-two,  and  sometimes  even  thirty- 
six.  The  reason  why  the  number  six- 
teen is  preferred  is  that  such  a  fan  opens 
into  a  convenient  number  of  spaces  to 
receive  the  poetical  inscription  which 
custom  has  almost,  but  not  altogether, 
tied  down  to  a  given  number  of  lines. 
Irregular  inscriptions    are,   however, 

*  This  again  is  a  translation  of  the  Chinese 
term. 


not  uncommon.  The  Hangchow  fan 
has  a  great  many  bones.  It  is  a  very 
strongly  made  article  ;  and  though  only 
of  paper,  prepared  in  some  way  with  oil, 
may  remain  plunged  in  water  (it  is  said) 
for  twenty-four  hours  without  injury. 
But  this  fan  finds  no  favor  with  those 
who  can  afford  to  pick  and  choose,  and 
for  a  rather  singular  reason.  Just  as 
with  the  Chinese  white  is  the  emblem  of 
death  and  mourning,  so  black  is  regard- 
ed as  typical  of  moral  impurity,  and 
black  things  are  consequently  avoided 
on  the  strength  of  the  proverb,  *  Prox- 
imity to  vermilion  makes  a  man  red  ;  to 
ink,  black. '  Now  the  Hangchow  fan  is, 
with  the  exception  of  a  sprinkling  of 
pold  or  silver  on  the  face,  as  black  as 
It  well  could  be  ;  and  it  is  therefore  at 
a  discount  even  among  those  by  whom 
the  most  trifling  form  of  economy  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  ignored.*  Chair 
coolies,  everywhere  a  degraded  class, 
invest  their  money  in  these  fans  without 
hesitation,  doubtless  feeling  themselves 
beyond  the  reach  of  such  influences  as 
these.  Old  men,  too,  may  use  black 
fans  without  scruple.  Their  age  is  held 
to  have  placed  them  on  a  vantage  ground 
in  this  as  in  all  other  respects  ;  for,  as 
Confucius  observed,  *  That  which  is 
really  white  may  be  in  the  darkest  dye 
without  being  made  black,  *  f  and  a  man 
who  has  led  for  years  a  spotless  life  is 
unlikely  to  be  influenced  for  the  bad  by 
mere  contact  with  a  fan.  Black  fans, 
with  black  lacquer  handles,  are  made  in 
Canton  for  sale  to  the  outer  barbarian » 
the  hated  foreigner,  whose  moral  ob- 
liquity is  regarded  by  the  masses  of 
China  as  mort  prononcS  than  that  of  the 
lowest  of  their  low. 

Besides  the  large  non-folding  feather 
fan,  generally  looked  upon  in  Europe  as 
a  hand  screen  for  the  fire,  some  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  the  folding  fan  are  also 
to  be  seen  in  feathers,  which  show,  on 
being  opened,  beautifully  painted  bou- 
quets of  flowers,  butterflies,  birds,  &c., 
&c.  Kingfishers*  feathers  and  beetles* 
wings  are  also  largely  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  fans  and  screens,   and 


*  So  punctilious  indeed  is  a  respectable 
Chinaman  in  the  case  of  mourninf^,  that  he 
will  even  abstain  from  chewing  betel-nut,  be  • 
cause  it  would  make  his  lips  red,  and  red  is 
emblematical  of  joy. 

t  Seethe  Lun-yii^  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  7. 
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tortoise-shell  and  jade  are  occasionally 
used  in  elaborating  the  handles  of  the 
more  expensive  kinds.  White  silk, 
stretched  tightly  over  both  sides  of  a 
narrow  frame,  round,  octagonal,  sexs^- 
onal,  or  polygonal,  as  the  case  may  be, 
forms  what  is  considered  in  the  higher 
circles  of  Chinese  society  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  elegance  and  refinement ;  espe- 
cially so  when  some  charming  study  in 
flower  or  landscape  painting  on  the  ob- 
verse  is  accompanied  by  a  sparkling 
stanza  on  the  reverse,  signed  by  the 
writer  and  addressed  to  the  friend  for 
whose  delectation  it  is  intended.  This 
is  a  very  favorite  present  among  the 
Chinese  ;  and  as  poets  and  painters  are 
but  a  small  minority  in  China,  as  else- 
where, it  follows  that  any  man  who  is 
suflSciently  an  artist  to  supply  either  the 
verses  or  the  design  need  never  starve 
for  want  of  occupation.  One  of  the 
highest  officials  and  most  renowned 
calligraphists  in  the  Chinese  Empire  at 
the  present  moment,  when  formerly  a 
struggling  student  at  Foochow,  eked 
out  a  scanty  livelihood  by  writing  in- 
scriptions for  fans  in  all  kinds  of  styles, 
ancient  and  modem,  at  about  one  shil- 
ling and  eightpence  per  fan.  Outside 
his  door  was  a  notice  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  above  fact,  and 
the  fancy  name  he  gave  to  his  studio 
was  *  Laugh,  but  Buy.  * 

That  kind  known  as  the  *  Swatow '  fan 
is  for  a  non-folding  fan  perhaps  the  most 
serviceable  of  all,  as  for  lightness  and 
durability  combined  it  is  certainly  with- 
out a  rival.  It  is  formed  from  a  piece 
of  bamboo,  about  li  foot  in  length  and 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  split  two- thirds 
of  the  way  down  into  a  number  of  slips, 
each  very  thin  and  apparently  fragile, 
while  really  possessed  of  its  full  share 
of  the  strength  and  flexibility  of  the 
parent  stem.  These  slips  are  spread 
out  ^in  the  same  plane,  with  their  tips 
slightly  bent  over,  somewhat  like  a  mus- 
tard spoon  ;  and  then  strong  paper  is 
pasted  over  the  whole  as  far  down  as 
the  splits  extend,  the  remaining  unsplit 
half  serving  as  handle.  This  fan  is 
said  to  be  actually  made  near  Amoy, 
probably  near  Chang-chow,  and  to  be 
sent  to  Swatow  only  to  be  painted  ;  but 
to  foreigners  resident  in  China  it  is  uni- 
versally known  as  the  *  Swatow  *  fan. 
Of  all  fancy  fans  there  is  none  so  cu- 


rious as  what  is  commotily  termed  the 
*  broken  fan,'  which  at  first  sight  would 
appear  to  be  a  simple  folding  fan,  and 
on  being  opened  from  left  to  right  as 
usual  discloses  nothing  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  most  ordinary  kind.  Opened, 
however,  the  reverse  way,  from  right  to 
left,  the  whole  fan  seems  to  have  fallen 
to  pieces,  each  bone,  with  the  part  at- 
tached to  it,  being  separated  from  all 
the  others,  as  if  the  connecting  strings 
were  broken.  This  arrangement  is  of 
course  simple  enough,  but  at  first  sight 
the  effect,  as  a  trick,  *is  remarkably 
good.  From  the  broken  it  is  an  easy 
transition  to  the  secret  or  doMe-entendre 
fan,  which  opened  one  way  shows  a 
flower  or  similarly  harmless  design  ;  the 
other,  some  ribald  sketch  which  with  us 
would  entail  severe  penalties  on  maker, 
publisher,  and  all  concerned.  It  is  only 
fair,  however,  to  the  administration  of 
China  to  state  that,  theoretically  speak- 
ing, the  same  penalties  would  be  incur- 
red, though  practically  they  are  seldom 
if  ever  enforced.  In  the  Peking  form  of 
this  fan  there  are  always  two  such  pic- 
tures to  each.  These  are  not  seen  when 
the  fan  is  opened  out,  and  it  will  only 
open  one  way  ;  but  are  disclosed  by 
turning  back  the  two  end  ribs  or  *  bones. ' 
A  far  more  creditable  and  more  useful 
cotnpagnon  de  voyage  is  the  map  fan,  which 
gives  the  plan  of  some  such  great  city  as 
Peking  or  Canton,  with  the  names  of  the 
streets  and  public  buildings  marked  in 
characters  of  medium  legibility.  Some- 
times whole  districts  are  included  on  the 
surface  of  a  fan  ;  and  as  the  distances 
from  place  to  place  are  given  with  con- 
siderable accuracy,  travellers  not  un- 
usually invest  the  small  sums  required 
for  the  purchase  of  these  topographical 
guides.  So,  too,  any  great  national 
event  may  be  circulated  over  the  Empire 
by  means  of  fans,  precisely  as  penny 
books  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show  are 
still  sold  in  Fleet  Street  on  every  Novem- 
ber 9.  The  Tientsin  Massacre,  for  in- 
stance, brought  forth  a  hideous  speci- 
men, with  horrid  details  of  the  hacking 
to  pieces  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  and 
sisters,  the  burning  of  the  cathedral  and 
of  the  French  consulate,  the  murder  of 
the  French  Consul  and  his  chancelier. 
The  sale  of  these  fans  was  almost  im- 
mediately prohibited  by  the  Chinese 
authorities,  and  they  are  now  very  rare. 
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Some  *  fans  '  are  not  fans  at  all.  The 
*  steel  fan '  is  simply  a  bar  of  metal, 
shaped  and  painted  to  resemble  an  ordi- 
nary closed  fan,  and  carried  sometimes 
as  a  life-preserver,  sometimes  by  the  swell 
mobsmen  and  rowdies  of  China,  to  be 
used  at  close  quarters  with  murderous 
effect.  Of  the  same  species  is  the  well- 
known  *  dagger  fan,'  which  consists  of 
an  elegant  imitation  in  lacquer  of  a  com- 
mon folding  fan,  but  is  really  a  sheath 
containing  within  its  fair  exterior  a 
deadly  blade,  short  and  sharp,  like  a 
small  Malay  kris.  This  dagger  fan  was 
invented  by  the  Japanese,  and  its  im- 
portation into  China  has  always  been 
strictly  forbidden.  Great  numbers  have, 
however,  been  successfully  introduced 
into  Canton,  Foochow,  and  other  large 
maritime  cities,  and  they  are  now  even 
manufactured  by  the  enterprising  natives 
of  the  first-mentioned  port. 

A  curious  specimen  of  the  fan  is  pro- 
duced in  Formosa,  consisting  of  a  thick 
pithy  leaf,  shaped  like  a  cone  with  the 
apex  chopped  ofif,  and  a  short  handle 
fitted  to  the  line  of  severance,  and  bear- 
ing upon  its  face  a  landscape  or  group 
of  figures  burnt  in  with  a  hot  iron.  It 
was  the  invention  of  a  needy  scholar  of 
Taiwan  Fu,  the  capital  city  of  Formosa, 
who  being  in  distressed  circumstances 
hit  upon  the  above  novelty  as  a  means  of 
replenishing  his  empty  purse.  The  fan 
took  immensely  for  a  time,  long  enough 
in  fact  to  make  the  fortune  of  the  in- 
ventor, who  for  a  considerable  period 
was  at  his  wits*  end  to  meet  the  demand. 
The  rage  for  them  has  been  now  for 
some  time  spent,  and  they  are  only 
made  in  small  quantities,  for  sale  more 
as  curiosities  than  anything  else.  For 
there  are  fashions  in  fans  as  in  other 
articles  of  human  luxury  in  China  as 
elsew^here.  Every  year  sees  some  fresh 
variety,  differing  perhaps  imperceptibly 
to  the  European  eye  from  the  favorite 
of  the  preceding  season,  but  still  suf- 
ficiently so  to  constitute  a  novelty,  a 
new  fashion  for  the  wealthy  Chinese  ex- 
quisite. A  foreigner  may  live  for  years 
amongst  the  Chinese  and  never  notice 
any  change  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
their  dress.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  variety,  even  of  hat  or  shoes,  is 
introduced  almost  annually.  The  fash- 
ionable cap  is  squarer  or  rounder  at  the 
top  as  the  case  may  be  ;  the  shoes  more 


or  less  pointed^  or  ornamented  after 
some  novel  design.  And  so  it  is  with 
fans,  which  are  made  of  different  ma- 
terial and  of  different  sizes  for  different 
seasons  of  the  year  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  breeze  required.  In  the 
Miscellanies  of  the  Western  Capital  •  we 
read  :  *  The  fans  of  the  Son  of  Heaven 
are,  for  the  summer,  of  feathers  ;  for 
the  winter,  of  silk  ;*  and  in  a  poem  by 
Ow-yang  Hisu  occurs  this  line  : 

In  the  tenth  moon  the  people  of  the  capital 
tarn  to  their  warm  fans. 

At  the  present  day  the  distinction  be- 
tween warm  and  cold  fans  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist.  Those  for  spring  and 
autumn  are  smaller  than  those  used  in 
summer,  reminding  one  of  the  old  Ro- 
man luxury  of  summer  and  winter  rings. 
It  is  also  mauvais  ion  to  be  seen  with  a 
fan  too  early  or  too  late  in  the  year. 
There  are  indeed  no  days  absolutely 
fixed  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
fan  season,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  hats  worn  by  all  em- 
ployes of  the  Government,  and  which 
are  supposed  to  be  changed  simultane- 
ously all  over  the  Empire  ;  but  Chinese 
custom  has  made  it  as  ridiculous  for  a 
man  to  carry  a  fan  before  or  after  a  cer- 
tain conventional  date  as  it  would  be 
with  us  to  wear  a  white  waistcoat  in 
March  or  November. 

During  the  summer  months  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  China  would  disclose  a  per- 
fect flutter  of  fans  from  one  confine  to 
the  other.  Punkahs  are  unknown  to 
the  Chinese,  except  as  an  innovation  of 
the  foreigner  ;  and  it  has  been  necessary 
to  coin  a  term  expressly  for  them.  Oc- 
casionally they  may  be  seen  in  the  house 
of  some  wealthy  Chinese  merchant,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
celebrated  Howqua  family  at  Canton  ; 
but  even  then  they  are  regarded  more  as 
a  curiosity  than  as  appliances  of  every- 
day use.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  idea  of  a  general 
fan  or  punkah  has  escaped  the  search- 
ing ingenuity  of  the  Chinese  ;  for  in  the 
work  last  quoted  we  are  informed  that 
*  under  the  Han  dynasty  [between  six- 
teen hundred  and  two  thousand  years 
ago]  there  lived  at  Ch'ang-an  a  very 
skilful  workman,    named   Ting   Huan, 

*  Ch'ang-an,  now  HsUan  Fu,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Shensi. 
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who  made  a  seven-wheel  fan.  This 
consisted  of  seven  large  wheels,  ten  feet 
in  diameter,  joined  together,  the  whole 
being  turned  by  a  single  man,  and  keep- 
ing the  place  quite  cool  during  the  sum- 
mer months.'  This  description  is  a  trifle 
too  meagre  to  enable  us  to  state  with 
certainty  the  exact  shape  of  the  ma- 
chine in  question.  The  paddle  wheel  of 
a  steamer  seems  to  come  the  nearest  to 
it ;  and  from  the  loftiness  of  Chinese 
halls  and  reception  rooms  in  general, 
both  official  and  private,  no  objection 
could  be  offered  on  the  score  of  height. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  such  a  machine  would 
at  any  rate  be  free  from  what  is  in  Chi- 
nese eyes  the  weak  point  of  a,  punkah — 
namely,  its  position  with  regard  to  the 
person  operated  upon.  A  Chinaman 
fans  his  face,  arms,  legs,  chest,  and  even 
back,  as  he  may  feel  disposed  at  the  mo- 
ment ;  but  he  objects  strongly  to  a 
draught  of  air  falling  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  and  avoids  it  as  much  as  possible. 
At  meals,  during  the  very  hot  weather, 
servants  usually  stand  behind  their  mas- 
ters and  slowly  but  steadily  ply  the  large 
feather  fan,  originally  made  from  the 
feathers  of  a  pheasant's  tail,  because  the 
Emperor  Kao;Tsung  of  the  Yin*  dy- 
nasty on  one  occasion  connected  some 
fortunate  event  with  the  auspicious  crow- 
ing of  a  pheasant,  t  Burden-carrying 
coolies  of  the  lowest  stratum  of  Chinese 
society  fan  themselves  as  they  hurry 
along  the  streets  weighed  down  by  their 
back-breaking  loads.  Little  boys  are 
engaged  to  fan  the  workmen  whose  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  in  the  hot  shops  of  a 
crowded  Chinese  city.  The  very  sol- 
diers in  the  ranks  fan  themselves  on  pa- 
rade ;  and  among  the  insignia  carried 
in  the  procession  of  every  mandarin 
above  a  certain  rank  there  is  to  be  found 
a  huge  wooden  fan  more  resembling  a 
banner  than  anything  else.  And  this 
brings  us  to  a  rather  curious  phase  of 
Chinese  etiquette.  A  Chinaman  on 
horseback  or  in  a  sedan  chair,  meeting 
an  equal  of  his  acquaintance  on  foot, 
must  forthwith  dismount,  be  it  only  to 
make  a  passing  bow.  It  is  a  serious 
breach  of  politeness  to  remain  sitting 
while  the  person  to  whom  you  are  ad- 

♦  More  commonly  known  as  Wu  Ting,  1324- 
1265  B.C. 

I  This  story  is  told  by  Ts'ui  Pao,  in  his  Ku- 
chtn-chu,  or    Antiquarian  Researches.' 


dressing  yourself  stands.  And,  similar- 
ly, two  friends  meeting  in  chairs  should, 
strictly  speaking,  both  dismount  to  sa- 
lute. But  to  avoid  the  obvious  inconve- 
nience of  perpetually  stopping  and  dis- 
mounting, in  perhaps  a  crowded  thor- 
oughfare,:;  at  the  appearance  of  every 
friend,  it  has  been  arranged  that  the  oc- 
cupant, say  of  the  chair,  may  hold  his 
fan  up  so  as  to  screen  his  face  from 
view,  and  the  two  pass  without  further 
ceremony,  as  if,  in  fact,  they  had  never 
met.  And  such  is  the  use  to  which, 
apart  from  their  emblematical  significa 
tion,  the  above-mentioned  wooden  fans 
would  be  put  should  the  almost  impossi- 
ble contingency  arise  of  two  mandarins 
of  equal  rank  meeting  face  to  face  in  the 
street.  The  servants  of  each  would 
hasten  to  interpose  these  great  fans  be- 
tween the  passing  chairs  of  their  respec- 
tive masters,  who,  by  the  aid  of  this 
pleasant  fiction,  would  be  held  not  to 
have  become  aware  of  each  other's  pres- 
ence. A  subordinate  would  turn  up  a 
side  street  and  yield  the  road  to  his  su- 
perior officer. 

.  Formerly  there  was  a  certain  kind  of 
fan  specially  used  as  a  screen  to  '  sepa- 
rate the  sun,  screen  off  the  wind,  and 
obstruct  the  dust,'  just  as  well-to-do 
Chinamen  now  use  the  ordinary  fan  to 
save  their  half-shaven  heads  from  the 
scorching  summer  rays  while  they  stroll 
along  or  hurry  by  on  business  or  pleas- 
ure bent.  The  common  coolie  has  his 
wide  mushroom-shaped  hat,  and  the 
official  rides  in  a  sedan-chair  with  his 
red  umbrella  carried  like  the  wooden  fan 
in  procession  before  him  ;  but  the  mid- 
dle-class Chinaman,  who  may  be  un- 
willing to  throw  away  money  in  chair 
hire,  trusts  to  his  fan  alone.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  from  the  narrowness  of  the 
street^  in  most  Chinese  cities,  and  the 
matting  with  which  these  streets  are  in 
many  cases  roofed  over,  sufficient  shade 
is  afforded  to  enable  persons  to  move 
freely  about  without  further  defence 
against  the  sun  ;  and  for  a  walk  across 
country  the  inevitable  umbrella  would  of 
course  be  called  into  play — no  longer, 
however,  the  characteristic  model  of  an- 
tiquity, with  clumsy  handle  and  coarse 
oil-cloth  top,  but  some  cheap  importa- 
tion in  European  style,  the  conveni- 
ence of  which  in  point  of  portability  has 
long  since  been  recognised  by  the  Chi- 
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nese.  In  such  a  city  as  Canton  two 
open  umbrellas  would  more  than  fill  the 
narrow  roadway,  and  the  risk  of  con- 
stant collision  would  be  great ;  conse- 
quently, umbrellas  are  only  to  be  seen 
on  wet  days,  when  the  ordinary  crowd 
is  at  a  minimum.  Even  in  Peking, 
where  some  of  the  streets  are  as  wide  as 
Regent  Street,  the  convenience  of  the 
fan  recommends  it  as  a  sunshade  in  pref- 
erence to  the  more  unwieldy  umbrella. 

The  fan  plays  no  inconsiderable  rtU 
in  Chinese  decorative  art.  Besides  be- 
ing the  vehicle  of  both  poetry  and 
painting,  it  is  itself  often  introduced 
into  designs  of  all  kinds.  Mullioned 
windows  are  not  unusually  made  in  the 
shape  of  the  top  part  of  a  folding  fan 
spread  out,  that  is,  the  paper  or  silk 
part  without  the  ribs  ;  and  the  full  out- 
line is  often  used  to  contain  pictures  or 
verses  painted  or  inscribed  upon  walls, 
as  if  an  open  fan  had  simply  been  nailed 
over  the  spot.  History  indeed  has  re- 
corded the  case  of  one  painter,  Wang 
Yfian-chtin,  who  so  excelled  in  this  par- 
ticular line  that  people,  like  the  birds 
pecking  at  the  grapes  of  Apelles,  would 
often  try  to  Jtake  down  and  examine 
more  closely  some  of  these  beautiful 
specimens  of  wall  painting,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  really  fans  hung  up  by  a 
thread  or  attached  to  a  nail.  It  has 
been  mentioned  above  that,  with  the 
more  refined  of  the  Chinese,  fans,  includ- 
ing both  the  *  screen  '  and  the  *  folding ' 
varieties,  are  almost  invariably  painted 
on  one  side  and  left  blank  on  the  other 
for  the  insertion  of  some  appropriate 
verses,  which  may  be  either  original  or 
borrowed  ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  fans  occupy  to  some  extent  in 
China  the  position  of  albums  with  us. 
To  give  any  idea  of  the  quaint  designs 
in  figure  and  landscape  painting,  the 
marvellous  birds,  beasts,  and  insects — 
especially  butterflies — which  are  to  be 
found  on  the  more  highly  finished  Chi- 
nese screens,  is  next  to  impossible  with- 
out reproducing  the  originals  ;  but  a 
few  words  on  the  versification  just  al- 
luded to,  and  on  the  fan  language  in 
general,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
some.  There  is,  however,  in  the  long 
list  of  fan-painting  celebrities  the  name 
of  one  single  artist,  the  nature  of  whose 
works  is  expressed  by  a  term  with  which 
they  have  ever  been  associated  in  his- 


tory. That  term  is  *  10,000//,'  or  a  dis- 
tance of  over  3,000  English  miles.  The 
painter  in  question  was  named  Wang 
Fei ;  and  the  extent  of  a  landscape  he 
was  able  to  produce  on  the  surface  of  a 
mere  ordinary  fan  was  said  to  be  limited 
only  by  the  hyperbolical  range  of  10,- 
000  //. 

The  fan  is  metaphorically  known  in 
the  Chinese  language  as  the  '  Phoenix 
Tail '  or  the  *  Jay's  Wing,*  terms  which 
point  to  what  were  possibly  the  arche- 
types of  all  fans,  namely,  the  wings  and 
tails  of  birds,  from  which  has  been  de- 
veloped the  modem  feather  fan.  The 
folding  fan,  by  the  way,  is  said  by  one 
authority*  not  to  be  a  Chinese  invention 
at  all,  but  to  have  been  introduced  into 
China  by  the  Coreans,  who  sent  a  quan- 
tity of  them  to  the  Emperor  Yung  L6  of 
the  Ming  dynasty,  amongst  the  other  ar- 
ticles offered  as  tribute  by  the  vassal 
State.  The  Emperor  is  further  stated 
to  have  been  so  pleased  with  the  novelty 
that  orders  were  issued  for  their  imita- 
tion by  Chinese  workmen.  A  fan  is 
also  alluded  to  in  figurative  language  as 
a  '  strike  the  butterfly, '  or  a  '  chase  the 
flies,'  as  a  '  like  the  moon,'  or  a  '  call 
the  wind, '  and  as  a  '  screen  the  face, '  a 
name  which  should  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  point  of  etiquette  pre- 
viously mentioned.  It  is  called  a 
*  change  the  season, '  from  its  power  of 
cooling  the  person  fanned.  This  power 
has  been  enlarged  upon  in  an  ode  to  a 
fan,  written  by  a  poet  named  Poh  ChU-I,f 
of  which  the  following  are  specimen 
lines  : 

With  thee,  hot  suns  shall  strike  in  vain  the 

snow  ; 
By  thy  aid  gentle  gales  perennial  blow  ; 
Thou  mov*st  an  autumn  breeze  'neath  summer 

skies  ; 
Cease,  and  the  round  moon  in  my  bosom  lies. 

From  the  last  line  of  this  effusion, 
which,  as  a  translation,  aims  only  at  lit- 
eral fidelity  to  the  original,  it  is  clear 
that  the  particular  kind  of  fan  here  al- 
luded to  must  be  the  round  screen  fan, 
which  Chinese  poets  never  tire  of  com- 
paring with  the  full  moon,  and  which, 
when  not  in  use,  is  often  laid  *  in  the 
bosom,  *  between  the  folds  of  the  flow- 
ing outer  robe.     As  to  inscriptions  upon 

*  The  Ch* Un-cK' o-lci'shu^  an    encyrlopiBdia 
published  in  1632. 
f  Flourished  a.d.  772-846. 
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fans,  they  vary  with  every  variety  of  hu- 
man thought  and  feeling.  The  more 
usual  kind  treats  in  stilted  language, 
pregnant  with  classical  quotation  and 
obscure  historical  allusion,  of  some  one 
of  the  ever-changing  aspects  of  nature. 
Others  again  are  didactic  ;  and  some  are 
literary  tours  de  force,  occasionally  of 
a  not  very  high  order.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  the  latter  class  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  universal  consent  to  be  a 
couplet  consisting  of  only  eight  charac- 
ters, written  at  the  eight  comers  of  an 
octagon  fan  belonging  to  the  Emperor 
Chien  Wen,  of  the  Liang  dynasty,*  and 
said  to  have  been  the  composition  of  the 
monarch  himself.  The  peculiarity  of 
this  couplet  is  that  the  reader  may  begin 
at  any  one  of  the  eight  characters,  and 
by  reading  round  the  way  of  the  sun 
find  a  couplet  of  perfect  sense  and  per- 
fectly rhymed.  Yet  of  all  inscriptions 
on  or  about  fans  in  China,  few  are  to  be 
compared  in  point  of  pathos  and  poetic 
vigor  with  a  certain  stanza  penned  many 
centuries  ago  by  a  favorite  of  the  Em- 
peror Ch'eng  Ti,  of  the  Han  dynasty. f 
The  lady  in  question,  whose  name  was 


Pan,  had  been  for  some  time  the  coftfi- 
dante  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  queen  of 
the  Imperial  seraglio,  and  appears  to 
have  believed  that  something  more  than 
an  ordinary  attachment  of  the  hour  ex- 
isted between  herself  and  the  Son  of 
Heaven.  Gradually,  however,  she  be- 
gan to  find  that  her  influence  was  on  the 
wane,  and  at  length,  unable  to  bear  any 
longer  her  mortification  and  grief,  she 
forwarded  to  the  Emperor  a  circular 
screen  fan,  on  one  side  of  which  were 
inscribed  the  following  lines  : 

O  fair  white  silk,  fresh  from  the  weaver's  loom, 
Clear  as  the  frost,  bright  as  the  winter  snow, — 
Sec,  friendship  fashions  out  of  thee  a  fan  ; 
Round  as  the  round  moon  shines  in  heaven 

above ; 
At  home,  abroad,  a  close  companion  thou  ; 
Stirring  at  every  move  the  grateful  gale. 
And  yet  I  fear,  ah  me  !  that  autumn  chills. 
Cooling  the  dying  summer's  torrid  rage. 
Will  see  thee  laid  neglected  on  the  shelf, 
All  thought  of   by-gone  days,  by-gone,  like 

them. 

Since  the  date  of  this  poem,  a  desert- 
ed wife  has  constantly  been  spoken  of 
as  an  *  autumn  fan.' — Fraser's  Maga- 
zine, 
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Mr.  Browning's  **  Dramatic  Idylls" 
contain  all  that  the  terms  properly  im- 
ply ;  very  little  of  that  which  popular 
association  connects  with  them  ;  and 
though  the  graceful  unrealities  suggested 
by  the  word  Idyllic  could  never  be  look- 
ed for  in  any  work  of  his,  he  has  exceed- 
ed forecast  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  concentrated  vigor  of  his  latest  vol- 
ume may  startle  even  those  who  have 
learnt  by  long  experience  that  his  genius 
is  incapable  of  attenuation,  and  that 
writing  six  short  poems,  instead  of  one 
long  one,  means  with  him,  not  the  sus- 
pension of  constructive  effort,  but  a 
constructive  effort  multiplied  so  many 
times.  It  justifies  the  stereotyped  opin- 
ion concerning  him  by  dealing  chiefly 
with  the  unusual  in  character  and  cir- 

•  Reigned  A.D.  550-55I. 

I  Relgrned  B.C.  32  to  B.C.  6. 

X  Dramatic  Idylls.  By  Robert  Browning. 
London  :  Smith.  Elder  &  Co.,  1879.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 


cumstance,  and  with  emotions  more  start- 
ling than  sympathetic.  It  belies  it  in  so 
far  that  the  unusual  in  its  pictures  adds 
often  not  only  to  their  'impressiveness,' 
but  to  their  truth,  recalling,  as  they  do, 
forgotten,  rather  than  improbable  aspects 
of  human  life  ;  and  rough-hewn  possi- 
bilities, rather  than  over-specialized 
forms  of  human  feeling.  That  the  re- 
sult is  on  the  whole  somewhat  stem 
and  sad  will  be  approved  or  disapprov- 
ed according  to  the  temperament  of 
the  reader.  It  seems  superfluous  to 
say,  what  is  implied  by  the  shortness  of 
these  poems,  that  they  are  free  from  all 
tedious  elaboration  ;  or  to  add  that  the 
intellectual  matter  which  they  contain 
is  strictly  subordinate  to  their  dramatic 
form. 

**  Pheidippides"  differs  from  the  five 
other  Idylls  as  the  classical  convention- 
alities of  a  Greek  subject  differ  from  any 
possible  romance  of  northern  life.  It 
differs  also  in  this  respect,  that  though 
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the  most  historical  in  treatment,  it  is  the 
most  pathetic.  It  is  an  episode  in  the 
life  of  an  Athenian  **  runner,"  who  was 
despatched  to  Sparta  to  invoke  aid 
against  the  Persian  invasion,  and  cov- 
ered the  distance  of  150  miles  in  48 
hours  ;  and  who  ran  again,  and  for  the 
last  time,  from  Marathon  to  Athens  to 
tell  the  result  of  the  battle.  The  earlier 
feat  is  recorded  by  Herodotus,  and  re- 
ferred to  by  other  writers,  together 
with  the  ambiguous  reply  of  Sparta, 
and  the  meeting  with  Pan  at  Mount 
Parnes,  and  receiving  from  him  a  prom- 
ise of  assistance.  Lucian  mentions  the 
death  of  the  messenger  in  the  act  of 
announcing  the  victory.  Mr.  Brown- 
ing has  filled  in  this  outline  of  semi- 
mythical  fact,  and  placed  Pheidippides 
before  us,  not  only  in  the  passion  of 
his  patriotic  impulse,  but  in  all  that 
poetry  of  visible  motion  with  which  the 
Greek  imagination  would  have  clothed 
him. 

Archons  of  Athens,  topped  by  the  tettix,  see,  I 

return  ! 
See,  'tis  myself  here  standing  alive,  no  spectre 

that  speaks  ! 
Crowned  with  the  myrtle,  did  you  command 

me,  Athens  and  you, 
"  Run,    Pheidippides,    run  and    race,    reach 

Sparta  for  aid  ! 
Persia  has  come,  we  are  here,  where  is  She?" 

Your  command  I  obeyed. 
Ran  and  raced  :  like  stubble,  some  field  which 

a  fire  runs  through. 
Was  the  space   between  city  and  city :    two 

days,  two  nights  did  I  bum 
Over  the  hills,  under  the  dales,  down  pits  and 

up  peaks. 

Into  their  midst  I  broke  :  breath  served  but 

for  ' '  Persia  has  come  ! 
Persia   bids    Athens    proCfer   slaves'-tribute, 

water  and  earth  ; 
Razed  to  the  ground  is  Eretria — ^but  Athens, 

shall  Athens  sink. 
Drop  into  dust  and  die — the  [flower  of  Hellas 

utterly  die, 
Die.  with  the  wide  world  spitting  at  Sparta,  the 

stupid,  the  stander-by  ? 
Answer  me  quick,  what  help,  what  hand  do 

you  stretch  o'er  destruction's  brink  ? 
How, — when  ?  No  care  for  my  limbs  ! — there's 

lightning  in  all  and  some — 
Fresh  and  fit  your  message  to  bear,  once  lips 

give  it  birth  !" 

O  my  Athens — Sparta  love  thee  ?    Did  Sparta 

respond  ? 
Every  Iface  of  her  leered  in  a  furrow  of  envy, 

mistrust. 
Malice, — each  eye  of  her  gave  me  its  glitter  of 

gratified  hate  ! 
Gravely  they  turned  to  take  counsel,  to  cast 

for  excuses.     I  stood 


Quivering, — ^the  limbs  of  me  fretting  as  fire 

frets,  an  inch  from  dry  wood  : 
"  Persia  has  come,  Athens  asks  aid,  and  still 

they  debate  ? 
Thunder,  thou  Zeus  !    Athene,  are  Spartans  a 

quarry  beyond 
Swing  of  thy  spear?    Phoibos  and  Artemis, 

clang  them  *  Ye  must ! '  " 

No  bolt  launched  from  Olumpos?    Lo,  their 

answer  at  last ! 
**  Has  Persia  come,— does  Athens  ask  aid,— > 

may  Sparta  befriend  ? 
Nowise  precipitate  judgment — too  weighty  the 

issue  at  stake ! 
Count  we  no  time  lost  time  which  lags  through 

respect  to  the  Gods  ! 
Ponder  that  precept  of  old, '  No  warfare,  wliat- 

ever  the  odds 
In  your  favor,  so   long   as  the  moon,  half- 
orbed,  is  unable  to  take 
Full- circle  her  state  in  the  sky  ! '    Already  she 

rounds  to  it  fast : 
Athens  must  wait,  patient  as  we — who  judg. 

ment  suspend." 

Athens,— except  for  that  sparkle, — ^thy  name,  I 

had  mouldered  to  ash  ! 
That  sent  a  blaze  through  my  blood  ;  off,  off 

and  away  was  I  back, 
— Not  one  word  to  waste,  one  look  to  lose  on 

the  false  and  the  vile  ! 
Yet,  "  O  Gods  of  my  land  !"  I  cried,  as  each 

hillock  and  plain. 
Wood  and  stream,  I  knew,  named,  rushing   • 

past  them  again, 
"  Have'  ye    kept   faith,  proved   mindful     of 

honors  we  paid  you  erewhile  ? 
Vain  was  the  filleted  victim,  the  fulsome  liba- 
tion !    Too  rash 
Love  in  its  choice,  paid  you  so  largely  service 

so  slack  !" 

The  beautiful  imagery  which  illustrates 
the  first  race  is  repeated  in  the  second.  , 

He  flung  down  his  shield, 

Ran  like  fire  once  more  :  and  the  space  'twixt 

the  Fennel-field 
And  Athens  was  stubble  again,  a  field  which  a 

fire  runs  through. 

The  metre  itself,  which  Mr.  Browning 
employs  for  the  first  time,  denotes  this 
blending  of  athletic  force  and  heroic  in- 
spiration, and  seems  to  throb  with  the 
unresting  flight  and  rythmic  footfall  of 
the  **  day-long  runner"  who  runs  for  his 
country's  life.  An  element  of  more  per- 
sonal interest  is  supplied  by  the  hope 
which  speeds  Pheidippides  on  his  last 
errand.  Pan  has  promised  him  release 
from  "the  racer's  toil,"  and  he  can 
only  construe  such  a  release  into  free- 
dom to  marry  the  maiden  whom  he 
loves  ;  but  the  promise  is  more  poetic- 
ally fulfilled  in  the  death  which  over- 
takes him  in  the  hour  of  his  crown- 
ing achievement   and  of  his  country's 
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triumph  ;  the  heart  bursting  as  from  ex- 
cess of  joy.  The  "Rejoice"  which  is 
his  dying  salutation  to  the  Archons,  and 
its  consequent  adoption  in  memory  of 
the  event,  belong  to  the  historic  basis  of 
the  story.  The  Greek  conception  ap- 
pears to  us  too  strictly  maintained  in 
the  first  verse,  where  an  invocation  to 
Pan  is  perplexingly  involved  with  an  ad- 
dress to  the  other  gods  ;  while  towards 
the  end  of  the  poem  its  rounded  ca- 
dences here  and  there  break  up  into 
pants,  like  the  action  of  a  mechanism  of 
which  the  spring  is  broken.  But  on  the 
whole  the  language  is  singularly  little 
strained  by  its  adaptation  to  classic 
thought ;  and  its  majestic  body  of  sound 
conveys  a  simplicity  of  meaning  very 
rarely  found  under  like  conditions. 
Mr.  Browning's  known  dramatic  faculty 
of  so  paving  the  way  to  his  climax  that 
our  utmost  surprise  has  in  it  a  sense  of 
the  inevitable,  has  a  ready-made  expres- 
sion in  this  series  of  incidents,  creating 
as  they  do  a  tension  of  feeling  to  which 
the  catastrophe  is  at  once  a  shock  and 
a  relief  ;  but  it  makes  its  own  subjects 
in  the  other  Idylls,  and  is  the  more  ap- 
parent in  proportion  as  their  psycholog- 
ical interest  is  more  pronounced.  The 
most  striking  instance  of  this  kind  of 
effect  occurs  in  **  Martin  Relph.'* 

**  Martin  Relph"  is  the  confession  of 
an  old  man  guilty  in  his  youth  of  wit- 
nessing a  judicial  murder,  which  a  sig- 
nal from  him  might  have  prevented,  and 
who  ever  since  has  striven  to  exorcise 
the  memory  of  the  fact  by  rehearsing  it 
publicly  at  the  place  and  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  its  occurrence.  This  rehearsal, 
sobbed  forth  in  a  mingled  stream  of  nar- 
rative, ejaculation,  and  protest,  is  the 
echo  of  an  anguish  deeper  even  than  its 
ostensible  cause  ;  and  its  last  words  flash 
a  sudden,  yet  expected  meaning  upon  it. 
The  man's  soul  is  wrestling,  not  with 
the  memory  of  a  deed,  but  with  the 
phantom  of  a  motive.  He  brands  him- 
self as  fool  and  coward  for  what  he  has 
done  ;  but  the  terms  fool  and  coward 
are  only  the  weapons  with  which  he 
fights  off  the  thought,  too  clamorous  to 
be  silenced,  too  terrible  to  be  distinctly 
expressed,  that  he  was  something  more. 
He  liked,  perhaps  laved,  the  condemned 
girl.  Living,  she  would  have  belonged 
to  another  man.  That  very  man  was 
fiying  towards  the  place  of  execution, 
Nkw  Ssubs.— Vol.  XXX.,  No.  i 


staggering,  stumbling,  straining  every 
nerve,  waving  aloft  the  signal  of  her  at- 
tested innocence  ;  without  voice  to  cry, 
without  an  eye  to  see  him  but  Ais  who 
faced  the  assembled  crowd.  Was  it 
simple  horror  which  struck  that  ofie  wit- 
ness dumb  within  sight  of  the  pinioned 
victim,  and  the  terrified  lookers-on,  the 
levelled  muskets,  and  the  already  present 
reprieve,  through  the  brief,  breathless, 
ultra-conscious  moment  which  deter- 
mined the  destiny  of  two  lives  ? 

From  head  to  foot  in  a  serpent's  twine  am  I 

tightened  :  /  touch  ground  ? 
No  more  than  a  gibbet's  rigid  corpse  which 

the  fetters  rust  around  ! 

Can  I  speak,  can  I  breathe,  can  I  burst — aught 

else  but  see,  see,  only  see  ? 
And  see  I  do — for  there   comes  in  sight — ^a 

man,  it  sure  must  be  ! — 
Who    staggeringly,    stumblingly,  rises,  falls, 

rises,  at  random  flings  his  weight 
On  and  on,  anyhow  onward — a  man  that's  mad 

he  arrives  too  late  ! 

Else  why  does  he  wave  a    something  white 

high-flourished  above  his  head  ? 
Why  does  not  he  call,  cry, — curse  the  fool ! — 

why  throw  up  his  arms  instead  ? 
O  take  this  fist  in  your  own  face,  fool !    Why 

does  not  yourself  shout  "  Stay  I 
Here's  a  man  comes  rushing,  might  and  main, 

with  something  he's  mad  to  say  ?" 

And  a  minute,  only  a  moment,  to  have  hell-fire 

boil  up  in  your  brain. 
And  ere  you  can  judge  things  right,  choose 

heaven, — time's  over,  repentance  vain  ! 

Mr.  Browning  has  thrown  not  only  all 
his  power  into  this  situation,  but  all  his 
subtlety  into  the  open  verdict  which  is 
our  final  impression  of  it.  He  does  not 
indeed  imply  that  the  jealousy  at  once 
confessed  and  disclaimed  is  what  the 
narrator  tries  to  think  it — a  figment -of 
his  own  brain,  born  of  the  ingenuity  of 
a  terrified  remorse  ;  but  he  allows  the 
very  circumstances  of  the  event  to  justi- 
fy a  doubt  if  that  feeling  could  be  held 
responsible.  We  may  at  least  imagine 
that  the  latent  motive  triumphed,  if 
triumph  it  did,  through  the  fact  of  its 
indistinctness  ;  though  memory,  which 
knows  no  perspective  but  its  own,  might 
reject  the  compromise.  The  episode  re- 
fers to  some  troublous  period  of  the  last 
century,  of  which  one  or  two  passages 
reflect  the  coarse  moral  tone,  as  well  as 
the  social  and  political  disorder  which 
rendered  it  possible.  A  regiment  is 
quartered  in  a  village.  Its  intended 
movements  have  become  known  to  the 
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enemy.  Treason  is  suspected ;  an  ex- 
ample,— in  other  words,  a  victim  requir- 
ed. This  is  found  in  the  person  of  an 
innocent  girl  whose  letter  to  her  affianc- 
ed husband  is  captured,  and  distorted 
into  an  evidence  of  guilt.  She  is  sen- 
tenced to  die  unless  her  loyalty  be  es- 
tablished within  a  week.  The  burden 
of  proof  falls  on  the  lover,  and  no  figure 
in  the  drama  is  so  pathetic  as  this  man 
struggling  against  every  hindrance  which 
selfishness  and  stupidity  can  devise  for 
the  official  acknowledgment  of  that  which 
nobody  disbelieves  ;  and  whose  maddest 
endeavors  only  bring  him  to  the  side  of 
the  woman  he  would  have  saved  in  time 
to  die  with  her.  When  the  smoke  of  the 
united  volley  clears  away,  the  frantic 
figure  has  disappeared.  It  is  found  face 
downwards  in  a  field  still  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant ;  the  hand  clenching  its  signed  and 
sealed  paper ;  some  blood  about  the 
lips.  The  mortal  agony  of  this  retro- 
spect is  nowhere  more  fully  expressed 
than  in  the  lines  which  tell  us  that  it 
is  over. 

So,  coward  it  is  and  coward  shall  be  !  There's 
a  friend,  now  I    Thanks  !    A  drink 

Of  water  I  wanted  :  and  now  I  can  walk,  get 
home  by  myself,  I  think. 

Like  "Martin  Relph,"  Iv^  Iv^no- 
vitch  and  "Ned  Bratts"  read  back- 
wards with  singular  dramatic  effect ;  but 
with  this  distinction,  that  in  the  latter 
the  event  is  foreshadowed  by  natural 
circumstance ;  in  the  former  by  an  ar- 
tistic device.  The  picturesque  and  rapid 
action  of  the  Russian  Idyll  is  symbolis- 
ed by  an  axe,  the  description  of  which 
stands  as  a  literary  frontispiece  to  it. 
This  axe,  which  is  spoken  of  as  in  use 
among  Russian  workmen  at  the  present 
day,  is  a  peculiar  instrument,  combin- 
ing with  its  own  special  properties  those 
of  many  other  carpenter's  tools,  and 
loses  something  of  dramatic  suitability 
by  the  practised  skill  implied  in  such  a 
construction.  But  the  versatility  thus 
suggested  is  part  of  its  dramatic  use. 
It  can  do  all  kinds  of  carpenter's  work. 
It  can  on  occasion  do  more.  Iv^n 
Iv^novitch  is  wielding  such  an  axe.  His 
mighty  strokes  are  shaping  a  tree-trunk 
into  a  mast.  He  stands  before  us  with 
the  blue  eyes  and  "honey-colored" 
beard  of  the  northern  giant  he  is  intend- 
ed to  be.  The  time  is  that  of  Peter  the 
Great.     The  place,  a  Russian  village, 


for  which  space  has  been  barely  rescued 
from  the  forest  solitudes  extending  on 
either  side  of  the  road  from  Petersburg 
to  Moscow.  The  ice  and  snow  of  a 
Russian  winter  are  on  the  ground. 
Suddenly  there  is  a  "  burst  of  bells  ;"  a 
trampling  of  hoofs  ;  and  a  sledge  bear- 
ing what  looks  like  the  dead  body  of  a 
neighbor's  wife  dashes  up  to  the  spot  ; 
the  horse  stumbling  and  falling  in  the 
act.  The  neighbors  gather  around. 
The  woman  has  only  fainted ;  a  long- 
drawn  scream  announces  her  return  to 
consciousness  ;  by  degrees  her  tale  is 
told.  They  were  about  to  return  to- 
gether— she,  her  husband  and  her  three 
children,  from  the  distant  village  to 
which  he  was  summoned  perhaps  a 
month  ago  to  help  in  building  a  church. 
But  fire  broke  out  ;  all  hands  were 
needed  to  suppress  it ;  and  Dmitri  must 
needs  despatch  his  wife  and  little  ones 
homeward  in  all  haste  and  alone.  The 
infant  in  her  arms,  the  two  elder  boys 
warmly  packed  at  her  feet ;  old  Droog 
to  carry,  and  a  rising  moon  to  light 
them  on  the  well-known  way — ^what 
harm  could  come  to  them  ?  The  good 
horse  gallops  bravely  ;  for  the  moment 
he  is  young  again.  But  presently  there 
is  a  sound — a  soughing.  Droog' s  ears 
fly  back  to  listen.  It  is  the  wmd — he 
knows  it,  and  plunges  on  again.  But 
there  is  no  wind  ;  the  breath  goes  straight 
up  from  their  lips  ;  and  there  is  still  the 
sound  !  Low,  less  low,  louder,  not  to 
be  mistaken  ;  the  tread  of  wolves'  feet 
in  the  snow.  And  now  they  are  in 
sight.  They  press  onwards,  line  upon 
line,  a  wedge-like  mass  widening  in  the 
advance ;  through  the  unnatural  day- 
light bom  of  the  moon  and  snow  ; 
through  the  cruel  pines  which  bend  no 
branch  to  hinder  or  conceal ;  distant 
still,  but  still  gaining  on  their  prey. 
And  now  one  has  reached  the  sledge. 
Her  life  shall  be  yielded  before  her  chil- 
dren's.  They  are  safe  if  they  will  only 
lie  still.  But  Siepkn  will  not  be  still. 
He  was  always  the  naughty  one  ;  sullen 
and  puny  ;  the  worst  of  her  little  brood. 
She  has  loved  him  with  heart  and  soul. 
But  how  save  him  in  spite  of  himself  ? 
He  will  not  be  advised.  He  is  mad  with 
fear.  And  now  his  brother  is  shrieking. 
She  tugs,  she  struggles.  If  she  must 
lose  one,  it  is  the  strong,  not  the  weak 
whom  the  Tsar  requires.     Perhaps  her 
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hands  relax.  Perhaps  they  K^t  entan- 
gled. Stepin  is  gone.  But  she  escapes 
with  two.  She  is  still  a  rich  mother. 
Some  have  no  boy.  Some  have,  and 
lose  him. 

God  knows  which 

Is  worse :  how  pitiful  to  see  your  weakling 

pine 
And  pale  and  pass  away  ! 

She  is  all  but  content.  But  hark — 
the  tramp  again — ^not  the  band, — no — 
the  numbers  are  less — the  race  is  slack. 
Some,  alas !  are  feasting,  some  are 
"full-fed."  But  there  are  enough  to 
seize  the  fresh  prey.  Their  eyes  are 
like  points  of  brass  as  they  gleam  in  their 
level  line.  One,  the  same,  is  at  their 
head  again.  She  dashes  her  fist  into 
his  face  ;  he  may  crunch  that  if  he  will. 
Terentii  is  gathered  into  her  lap  ;  her 
very  heartstrings  tie  him  round.  The 
bag  of  relics  hangs  safe  about  his  neck. 

'Twas  through  my  arms,  crossed  arms,  he — 

nuzzling  now  with  snout. 
Now  ripping,  tooth  and  claw — plucked,  pulled 

Terentii  out, 
A  prize  indeed  !    I  saw — ^how  could  I  else  but 

see? — 
My  precious  one — I  bit  to  hold  back — pulled 

from  me ! 

But  the  babe  is  safe  !  He  will  grow 
into  a  man.  He  will  wreak  vengeance 
upon  the  whole  brood.  She  outwits 
them  yet.  Day  dawns  on  the  farthest 
snow.  Its  rosy  light  is  upon  it.  Home 
is  all  but  reached.  Yet  again — no — 
thank  Heaven — not  the.  band  ;  but — 
yes  ;  one  is  in  pursuit !  She  sees  him 
in  the  distance 

one  speck,  one  spot,  one  ball 

growing  bigger  at  every  bound.  It  is 
the  same  again.  She  plucks  him  by  the 
tongue ;  she  will  tear  at  it  till  she 
wrenches  it  out.  It  has  but  given  him 
a  fresh  taste  of  flesh.  She  faBs  on  the 
infant's  body.  She  covers  it  with  her 
whole  self;  The  teeth  furrow  her 
shoulder.  They  grate  to  the  very  bone. 
What  more  could  a  mother  do  ?  The 
babe  is  scooped  from  under  her  very 
heart.  At  that  moment  sense  forsakes 
her. 

This,  then,  is  the  upshot  of  the  story. 
She  has  surrendered  her  children  to  be 
devoured,  and  lives  to  tell  it ;  yet  she 
scarcely  perceives  the  extent  of  her  rev- 
elation. Recalling,  rather  than  relat- 
ing, the  horrors  of  the  night,  she  is  per- 


haps herself  blinded  by  the  sophistries 
which  have  covered  her  escape ;  aund 
with  the  retrospect  comes  also  a  reac- 
tion. Sheltered,  revived,  with  kindly 
faces  beaming  upon  her,  regret  itself  is 
melting  away  in  the  sweet  consciousness 
of  her  security.  She  weeps,  relieving, 
almost  happy  tears.  It  is  to  Ivin  Iv^n- 
ovitch  that  her  narrative  has  been  espe- 
cially addressed.  His  knee  has  propped 
her  head.  His  large  paternal  hands 
have  smoothed  her  hair  as  she  lay.  In 
one  mixed  impulse  of  veaming  gratitude 
and  benediction  she  has  slipped  on  to 
her  knees  before  him. 

Solemnly 
Ivin  rose,  raised  his  axe,»for  fitly,  as  she 

knelt. 
Her  head  lay  :  well-apart,  each  side,  her  arms 

hung,— dealt 
Lightning-swift  thunder-strong  one  blow — no 

need  of  more  ! 
Headless  she  knelt  on  still :   that  pine  was 

sound  at  core 
(Neighbors     were    used    to    say)— cast-iron- 

kemeled — which 
Taxed  for  a  second  stroke  Ivkn  Iv&novitch. 

The  man  was  scant  of  words  as  strokes.  "  It 
had  to  be : 

I  could  no  other :  God  it  was  bade  '  Act  for 
me !  •  " 

Then  stooping,  peering  round— what  is  it  now 
he  lacks  ?  ' 

A  proper  strip  of  bark  wherewith  to  wipe  his 
axe. 

Which  done,  he  turns,  goes  in,  closes  the  door 
behind. 

The  others  mute  remain,  watching  the  blood- 
snake  wind 

Into  a  hiding-place  among  the  splinter-heaps. 

A  woman  not  devoid  of  feeling,  but 
in  whom  even  maternal  feeling  is  tram- 
pled out  by  the  fear  of  suffering  and 
death,  belongs,  like  the  axe  of  Iv^n 
Ivinovitch,  rather  to  modem  times  ;  but 
there  are  all  the  elements  of  ancient 
tragedy  in  the  conception  of  such  a 
woman,  flying  from  the  death  she  dare 
not  face,  to  the  Nemesis  which  awaits  her 
in  the  uplifted  arm  of  a  friend  ;  and  we 
must  ascend  to  the  annals  of  the  Greek 
gods  to  find  an  attitude  of  moral  sim- 
plicity at  once  so  childish  and  so  sub- 
lime as  that  in  which  the  blow  is  dealt. 
The  second  scene  in  which  Ivin  Ivino- 
vitch  appears  is  a  natural  sequel  to  the 
first ;  but  Mr.  Browning  has  invested  it 
also  with  the  conditions  of  a  complete 
dramatic  surprise.  The  body  is  remov- 
ed to  the  village  court  of  justice,  an 
open  space  in  front  of  the  church,  from 
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which  the  snow  has  been  cleared  ;  and 
the  Pope,  the  Stirost,  and  the  Pomes- 
chik  (Lord),  come  forth  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  transaction.  The  Lord 
unhesitatingly  pronounces  it  murder. 
He  doubts  the  woman  having  been  guilty 
from  a  legal  point  of  view,  though  she 
stood  condemned  by  the  higher  stand- 
ards of  virtue  ;  and  if  she  had  been  so, 
he  denies  its  justifying  an  arbitrary  as- 
sumption of  the  right  to  punish  her. 
He  takes  the  side  of  social  order  and 
educated  common  sense.  The  Pope 
reverses  this  judgment.  He  is  an  aged 
man  ;  so  old,  he  says,  that  the  number 
of  his  years  escapes  him  ;  and  if  he 
were  true  to  fact  instead  of  to  poetry, 
he  would  certainly  confirm  it..  Both 
the  wisdom  and  the  weakness  of  -age 
would  place  him  on  the  side  of  social 
prescription,  to  which  faith  and  custom 
would  add  all  the  dignity  of  moral  sanc- 
tion, and  all  the  weight  of  Christian 
command.  But  Mr,  Browning's  pur- 
pose did  not  require  this  kind  of  truth. 
It  needed  not  the  stereotyped  minister 
of  any  Christian  church,  but  a  priest  of 
that  primitive  natural  religion,  of  which 
Iv^n  Iv^novitch  is  the  soldier  ;  and  this 
priest  declares  that  he  has  lived  from 
the  dreams  of  youth  into  the  visions  of 
old  age  ;  through  the  forms  of  law  to  its 
essence  in  the  great  Spirit  whence  it 
flows  ;  and  that  by  that  essential  law  of 
human  duty  the  apparent  murderer  is 
justified.  Life,  he  says,  is  God's  su- 
preme gift  to  man  ;  maternity,  its  high- 
est trust  and  its  crowning  responsibility. 

A  mother  bears  a  child  :  perfection  is  complete 
So  far  in  such  a  birth.     Enabled  to  repeat 
The  miracle  of  life, — herself  was  bom  so  just 
A  type  of  womankind,  that  God  sees  fit  to  trust 
Her  with  the  holy  task  of  giving  life  in  turn. 
Crowned  by  this  crowning  pride, — how    say 

you,  should  she  spurn, 
Regality — discrowned,  unchilded,  by  her  choice 
Of  barrenness  exchanged  for  fruit  which  made 

rejoice 
Creation,  though  life*8  self  were  lost  in  giving 

birth 
To  life  more  fresh  and  fit  to  glorify  God's 

earth  ? 
How  say  you,  should  the  hand  God  trusted 

with  life's  torch 
Kindled  to  light  the  world — aware  of  sparks 

that  scorch 
Let  fall  the  same  ?    Forsooth,  her  flesh  a  fire- 
flake  stings  : 
The  mother  drops  the  child  !    Among  what 

monstrous  things 
Shall  she  be  classed  ?  Because  of  motherhood, 

each  male 


Yields  to  its  partner  place,  sinks  proudly  in  the 
scale : 

His  strength  owned  weakness,  wit— folly,  and 
courage — fear. 

Beside  the  female  proved  male's  mistresn — 
only  here. 

The  fox-dam,  hunger-pined,  will  slay  the  felon 
sire 

Who  dares  assault   her   whelp :   the  beaver, 
stretched  on  fire, 

Will  die  without  a  groan  :  no  pang  avails  to 
wrest 

Her  young  from  where  they  hide — ^her  sanctu- 
ary breast. 

What's  here  then^     Answer  me,  thou  dead 
one,  as  I  trow. 

Standing  at  God's  own  bar,  he  bids  thee  answer 
now  ! 

Thrice    crowned  wast  thou— each  crown    of 
pride,  a  child — thy  charge, 

Where  are  they  ?    Lost  ?    Enough :   no  need 
that  thou  enlarge 

On  how  or  why  the  loss :  life  left  to  utter 
••  lost" 

Condemns  itself  beyond  appeal.   The  soldier's 
post 

Guards  from  the  foe's  attack  the  camp  he  sen- 
tinels : 

That  he  no  traitor  proved,  this  and  this  only 
tells— 

Over  the  corpse  of  him  trod  foe  to  foe's  suc- 
cess. 

Yet— one  by  one  thy  crowns  torn  from  thee — 
thou  no  less 

To   scare   the    world,  shame    God, — livedst  ! 
I  hold  he  saw 

The  unexampled  sin,  ordained  the  novel  la'w. 

Whereof  first  instrument  was  first  intelligence 

Found  loyal  here.     I  hold  that,  failing  human 
sense. 

The  very  earth  had  oped,  sky  fallen,  to  efface 

Humanity's    new  wrong,    motherhood's  first 
disgrace 

Earth  oped  not,  neither  fell  the  sky,  for  prompt 
was  found 

A  man  and  man  enough,  head-sober  and  heart- 
sound. 

Ready  to  hear  God's  voice,  resolute  to  obey. 

Ivdn  Ivdnovitch,  I  hold,  has  done,  this  day. 

No  otherwise  than  did,  in  ages  long  ago, 

Moses  when  he  made  known  the  purport  of 
that  flow 

Of  fire  athwart  the  law's  twain-tables  !    I  pro- 
claim 

Iviin  Iviinovitch  God's  servant ! 

At  which  name 

Uprose  that    creepy  whisper    fl-om  out    the 
crowd,  is  wont 

To  swell  and  surge  and  sink  when  fellow  men 
confront 

A  punishment  that  falls  on  fellow  flesh  and 
blood, 

Appallingly  beheld — shudderingly  understood. 

No  less,  to  be  the  right,  the  just,  the  merciful. 

'*  God's  servant,"  hissed  the  crowd. 

The  Lord  reluctantly  yields  the  point, 
and  suggests  that  since  the  culprit  is  ab- 
solved, no  time  be  lost  in  informing  him 
of  it— 
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And  next — as  mercy  rules  the  hour — ^methinks 
'twere  well 

You  signify  forthwith  its  sentence,  and  dispel 

The  doubts  and  fears,  I  judge,  which  busy  now 
the  head 

Law  puts  a  halter  round — a  halo— you,  in- 
stead ! 

Ivkn  Iv^novitch  need  no  longer  skulk 
in  concealment — 

So,  while  the  youngers  Raised  the  corpse,  the 

elders  trooped 
Silently  to  the  house  :   where  halting,  some 

one  stooped, 
Listened  beside  the  door  ;  all  there  was  silent 

too. 
Then  they  held  counsel ;  then  pushed  door 

and,  passing  through. 
Stood  in  the  murderer's  presence. 

Ivin  Iv4novitch 
Knelt,  building  on  the  floor  that  Kremlin  rare 

and  rich 
He  deftly  cut  and  carved  on  lazy  winter  nights. 
Some  five  young  faces  watched,  breathlessly, 

as,  to  rights, 
Piece  upon  piece,  he  reared  the  fabric  nigh 

complete. 
St^cha,   Iviin's  old  mother,  sat  spinning  by 

the  heat 
Of  the  oven  where  his  wife  K4tia  stood  baking 

bread. 
Ivan's  self,  as  he   turned  his   honey-colored 

head, 
Was  just  in  act  to  drop,  'twixt  fir-cones, — each 

a  dome, — 
The  scooped-out  yellow  gourd  presumably  the 

home 
Of  Kolokol  the  Big  :  the  bell,  therein  to  hitch, 
— An  acorn-cup — was  ready  :  Ivkn  Ivlinovitch 
Turned  with  it  in  his  mouth. 

They  told  him  he  was  free 
As  air  to  walk  abroad.     **  How  otherwise?" 

asked  he. 

The  shortest  and  slightest  of  the  six 
poems  alone  separates  the  thrilling  ex- 
citements of  **  Iv^n  Iv^novitch"  from 
the  grotesque  tragedy  and  saturnine  hu- 
mor of  "Ned  Bratts/'  which  latter 
composition  carries  with  it  a  full  taste 
of  the  author's  quality,  not  only  in  that 
humor  itself,  but  in  the  fact  that  he  has 
chosen  to  make  it,  as  far  as  outward  ar- 
rangement goes,  the  last  impression  of 
the  book.  Nothing  indeed  could  sur- 
pass the  ingenuity  with  which  he  con- 
trives to  scarify  fastidious  sensibilities 
without  violating  by  a  word  the  natural 
and  historical  consistency  of  a  really  ed- 
ifying transaction  ;  and  his  obvious  de- 
light in  the  achievement  compels  our 
sympathy.  The  subject  belongs  to  a 
fertile  and  curious  class  of  mental  phe- 
nomena ;  the  effects  of  religious  conver- 
sioai  on  natures,  which  religion  cannot 
transform,  but  which  simply  adopt  it  as 


a  new  platform,  on  which  their  old  en- 
ergies may  be  more  satisfactorily  dis- 
played. Such  effects  have  been  more 
often  illustrated  by  fact  than  fiction  ; 
and  it  remains  perhaps  for  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's genius  to  clothe  them  in  their  more 
serious  dramatic  possibilities.  Mean- 
while, he  gives  them  in  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum  m  the  case  before  us.  Ned 
Bratts  is  a  notorious  publican  and  sinner 
of  Bunyan's  time,  whose  imagination 
has  been  fired  by  reading  the  **  Pilgrim's 
Progress"  while  still  in  the  full  bloom 
of  his  iniquity.  It  has  been  borne  in 
upon  him  that  Christian,  or  as  he  calls 
him,  Christmas,  is  himself  ;  and  since, 
as  be  fancies,  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  go 
through  all  the  stages  of  the  Pilgrim's 
journey  to  heaven,  he  determines  to  take 
a  short  cut  to  it  by  giving  up  himself 
and  his  wife  Tabby  to  justice,  and  being 
hanged  with  her.  He  carries  out  this 
intention  at  a  Special  Assize  which  is 
held  in  the  town  of  Bedford  on  the  first 
day  of  its  Summer  Fair ;  and  just  as 
the  heat,  the  crowding,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  Court-house  are  at  their 
highest,  the  bulky  couple  force  their  way 
into  it,  book  in  hand,  and  Ned  opens 
the  catalogue  of  their  joint  transgres- 
sions. We  can  picture  to  ourselves 
some  of  the  features  of  this  double  oc- 
casion :  its  cynical  cruelties,  its  riotous 
mirth  ;  the  fires  of  genuine  religious 
passion  smouldering  beneath.  But 
when  to  this  are  added  the  influences  of 
a  temperature  that  would  suspend  the 
existence  of  our  more  delicate  nineteenth 
century,  but  only  serves  to  madden  the 
blood  of  the  seventeenth,  we  acknowl- 
edge that  the  poet's  own  words  are  re- 
quired to  do  justice  to  his  conception  : — 

'Twas  Bedford  Special  Assize,  one  daft  Mid- 
summer's Day  : 
A  broiling  blasting  June, — was  never  it's  like, 

men  say. 
Com  stood  sheaf-ripe  already,  and  trees  looked 

yellow  as  that ; 
Ponds  drained  dust-dry,  the  cattle  lay  foaming 

around  each  flat. 
Inside  town,  dogs  went  mad,  and  folks  kept 

bibbing  beer 
While  the  parsons  prayed  for  rain.      'Twas 

horrible,  yes — but  queer. 
Queer — for  the  sun  laughed  gay,  yet  nobody 

moved  a  hand 
To  work  one  stroke  at  his  trade  :  as  given  to 

understand 
That  all  was  come  to  a  stop,  work  and  such 

worldly  ways, 
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And  the  world's  old  self  abont  to  end  in  a 

merry  blaze. 
Midsummer's  Day  moreover  was  the  first  of 

Bedford  Fair ; 
So,  Bedford  Town's  tag-rag  and  bobtail  lay 

bowsing  there. 

Within  the  Court, 

....  [their  Lordships  toiled  and  moiled,  and 

a  deal  of  work  was  done] 
(I  warrant)  to  justify  the  mirth  of  the  crazy 

sun, 
As  this  and  t'other  lout,  struck  dumb  at  the 

sudden  show 
Of  red  robes  and  white  wigs,  boggled  nor  an- 
swered *'  Boh !" 
When  asked  why  he,  Tom  Styles,  should  not 

— ^because  Jack  Nokes 
Had  stolen  the  horse— be  hanged  :  for  Judges 

must  have  their  jokes, 
And  louts  must  make  allowance — ^let's  say,  for 

some  blue  fly 
Which  punctured  a  dewy  scalp  where  the  friz- 
zles stuck  awry- 
Else  Tom  had  fleered  scot-free,  so  nearly  over 

and  done 
Was  the  main  of  the  job.    Full-measure,  the 

gentles  enjoyed  their  fun. 
As  a  twenty-five   were   tried,  rank  puritans 

caught  at  prayer 
In  a  cow-house  and  laid  by  the  heels, — have  at 

'em,  devil  may  care  ! — 
And  ten  were  prescribed  the  whip,  and  ten  a 

brand  on  the  cheek. 
And  five  k  slit  of  the  nose — ^just  leaving  enough 

to  tweak. 
Well,  things   at  jolly   high-tide,  amusement 

steeped  in  fire. 
While  noon  smote  fierce  the  roof's  red  tiles  to 

heart's  desire. 
The  Court  a-simmer  with  smoke,  one  ferment 

of  oozy  flesh. 
One  spirituous  humming  musk  mount-mount- 
ing until  its  mesh 
Entoiled  all  heads  in  a  fluster,  and  Serjeant 

Postlethwayte 
— Dashing  the  wig  oblique  as  he  mopped  his 

oily  pate — 
Cried  "  Silence,  or  I  grow  grease  !    No  loop- 
hole lets  in  air  ? 
Jurymen,  guilty,  death  !    Gainsay  me  if  you 

dare  !" 
— Things  at  this  pitch,  I  say, — ^what  hubbub 

wiSiout  the  doors 
What  laughs,  shrieks,  hoots  and  yells,  what 

rudest  of  uproars  ? 
Bounce    through    the  barrier-throng   a  bulk 

comes  rolling  vast ! 
Thumps,  kicks, — no  manner  of  use  ! — spite  of 

them  rolls  at  last 
Into  the  midst  a  ball  which,  bursting,  brings  to 

view 
Pablican  Black  Ned  Bratts  and  Tabby  his  big 

wife  too  : 
Both  in  a  muck-sweat,  both    ....   were 

never  such  eyes  uplift. 

The  attitude  of  the  penitent  is  as  reso- 
lute as  his  mode  of  appearance.  There 
is  no  mock  humility  about  it.     He  pelts 


his  misdeeds  at  the  Judge's  ears  with 
undisguised  satisfaction  at  their  thor- 
oughness, and  undisguised  contempt  for 
the  law  which  could  leave  them  so  long 
undetected  whilst  exerting  itself  to  dis- 
cover 


.  .  • 


.  .  .  whether  'twas  Jack  or  Joan 
Robbed  the  hen-roost,  pinched  the  pig,  hit  the 
King's  arms  with  a  stone. 

He  means  to  expiate  what  he  has  done  ; 
he  stifles  his  oaths  before  he  has  quite 
enjoyed  their  flavor,  and  pays  a  farther 
tribute  to  the  decencies  of  the  occasion 
at  what  appears  for  him  its  thirstiest  mo- 
ment— 

Tab,  help  and  tell !    I'm  hoarse.    A  mug  !  or 

—no,  a  prayer ! 
Dip  for  one  out  of  the  Book  !    Who  wrote  it 

in  the  Jail 
— He  plied  his  pen  unhelped  by  beer,  sirs,  I'll 

be  bail! 

But  the  retrospective  zest  with  which  he 
enumerates  their  robbings,  murderings, 
and  improprieties  of  every  kind  savors 
far  more  of  commission  than  of  expia* 
tion  ;  and  his  mode  of  tackling  the  im- 
a^nary  Apollyon  in  his  path  (supposing 
himself  to  be  in  time  for  him)  exhibits 
all  the  activity  of  an  unregenerated  flesh. 

Soon  I  had  met  in  the  valley  and  tried  my 

cudgel's  strength 
On  the  enemy  homed  and  winged,  a-straddle 

across  its  length  1 
Have  at  his  horns,  thwick — ^thwack :  they  snap, 

see  !    Hoof  and  hoof — 
Bang,  break  the  fetlock-bones  !      For  love's 

sake,  keep  aloof 
Angels !    I'm  man  and   match, — this  cudgel 

for  my  flail, — 
To  thresh  him,  hoofs  and  horns,  bat's  wing 

and  serpent's  tail ! 

He  cannot  quite  be  Christian,  but  he 
can  be  Faithful.  Everything  fits. 
Vanity  Fair  is  Bedford  Fair  ;  and  St. 
Peter's  Green  stands  for  the  Market- 
place. They  flay  him,  and  flog  him,  and 
stab  him  ;  they  knock  him  about  as  if 
he  had  nine  lives,  but — 

ha,  ha,  he, 

Who  holds  the  highest  card  ! 


A  chariot  and  pair  are  hiding  behind  the 
crowd — he's  in  it,  up,  and  away — to 
heaven  by  the  nearest  gate — the  gibbet 
will  do  it  for  him — swords  and  knives 
are  not  handy,  but  the  gibbet  is  close — 

Then  hang  me,  draw  and  quarter  !    Tab— do 
the  same  by  her  / 

He  is  the  most  vigorous  compound  ever 
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invented  of  Christian  martyr  and  pugi- 
list dying  game. 

The  request  was  not  likely  to  be  re- 
fused. Master  Bratts  had  confessed  to 
many  deeds  of  which  no  one  doubted 
his  commission,  and  his  having  eluded 
their  just  penalty  so  long,  would  not,  if 
he  had  wished  it,  have  constituted  a 
plea  for  mercy.  The  idea  that  in  his 
zeal  he  had  overstated  his  case  would 
not  occur  to  the  contemporary  mind, 
though  it  may  present  itself  to  the  read- 
er of  his  adventures.  The  Chief  Justice 
considered  it  only  due  to  his  truthful- 
ness to  grant  what  he  adduced  such  ex- 
cellent reasons  for  deserving ;  so  the 
pair  were  handed  over  to  the  Sheriff 
and  dealt  with  as  they  desired  ;  the 
**  two  dozen  odd  "  sentences,  previous- 
ly passed,  being  remitted  by  his  lord- 
ship with  a  view,  we  may  suppose,  to 
the  good  day's  work  which  had  already 
been  done  without  them. 

This  ending  is  not  only  natural  in  it- 
self, but  an  almost  necessary  fulfilment 
of  the  dramatic  conditions  of  the  story. 
The  atmosphere  is  pregnant  from  the 
first  with  something  at  once  horrible 
and  grotesque  ;   and  when  Ned  Bratts 
and  his  Tabby  have  rolled  on  to  the 
scene  and  off  it  for  the  last  time,  we 
feel  that  that  something  has  assumed  its 
most   appropriate  form,  and  no  other 
conclusion  would  have  been  legitimate. 
Yet  it  finds  us  only  half  prepared.     The 
enthusiasm  of  the  convert  is  so  closely 
identified  with  the  vapors  of  heat  and 
beer,  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  be- 
forehand how  far  it  will  carry  him  ;  the 
more  so,  that  the  possibility  of  a  col- 
lapse is  constantly  present  to  himself. 
Half  his  urgency  to  be  hung  "out  of 
hand  "   lies  in  the  knowledge  that  he 
may  change  his  mind  if  he  is  not.     Such 
qualms  have  come  to  him  before,  but 
they  have  not  outlived  the  night.     Even 
now  the  glories  of  the  chariot  which  will 
lift  him  above  the  clouds  wavers  in  the 
prospective  brightness   of   to-morrow's 
bear-baiting,  and  the  brawl  on  Turner's 
Patch  by  which  it  will  be  crowned  ;  and 
even  now  the  Iron  Cage  stares  him  in 
the  face,  and  the  lost  man  inside,  and 
that  last  worst  state  of  him  who  warred 
against  the  light ;  and  though  such  an 
image  might  well  turn  the  scale,  we  re- 
ceive a  decided  mental  shock  in  discov- 
ering that  it  was  intended  to  do  so,  and 


that  the  apparent  farce  is  in  fact  a  trag- 
edy. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  self-sa- 
tire of  this  conversion  implies  no  denial 
on  Mr.  Browning's  part  of  the  relative 
seriousness  it  mi^ht  possess.  So  much 
is  guaranteed  to  it  by  the  majestic  figure 
of  John  Bunyan,  and  by  the  historic 
character  of  the  religious  challenge  which 
resounded  in  that  year  1672,  from  the 
precincts  of  Bedford  jail.  Tab  Bratts 
has  visited  the  tinker  there  ;  and  his 
spoken  words  have  effected  in  her  a  less 
equivocal  reformation  than  the  fiery 
symbolism  of  the  **  Pilgrim's  Progress" 
could  produce  in  her  husband.  She  goes 
to  him  with  no  friendly  intent.  The 
blind  daughter  who  carries  his  laces  from 
house  to  house  has  lately  avoided  hers. 
These  laces  are  exceptionally  strong  and 
invaluable  for  the  unlawful  purposes  of 
their  trade  ;  and  neither  she  nor  Master 
Bratts  is  inclined  to  dispense  with  them 
because  the  profligacy  of  their  manners 
is  likely  to  offend  the  bearer.  She  en- 
ters John  Bunyan 's  cell  with  all  the  in- 
solence she  can  command  ;  but  the 
strength  which  meets  her  is  not  of  her 
world,  and  the  attitude  of  defiance  is 
soon  exchanged  for  one  of  supplication — 

Down   on   my   marrow-bones  !    Then  all  at 

once  rose  he : 
His  brown  hair  burst  a-spread,  his  eyes  were 

suns  to  see : 
Up  went  his  hands  ;  "  Through  flesh,  I  reach, 

I  read  thy  soul  I 
So  may  some  stricken  tree  look  blasted,  bough 

and  bole, 
Champed  by  the  fire-tooth,  charred  without, 

and  yet,  thrice-bound 
With  dreriment    about,  within    may  life  be 

found, 
A  prisoned  power  to  branch  and  blossom  as 

before. 
Could  but  the  gardener  cleave  the  cloister,  reach 

the  core, 
Loosen  the  vital  sap  :  yet  where  shall  help  be 

found  ? 
Who  says,  *  How  save  it  ?  *— nor  *  Why  cum- 
bers it  the  ground  ? 
Woman,  that  tree   art  thou  !     All  sloughed 

about  with  scurf. 
Thy  stag-horns  fright  the  sky,  thy  snake-roots 

sting  the  turf ! 
Drunkenness,  wantonness,  theft,  murder  gnash 

and  grnarl 
Thine  outward,  case  thy  soul  with  coating  like 

the  marie 
Satan  stamps  flat  upon  each  head  beneath  his 

hoof! 
And  how   deliver   such?     The  strong  men 

keep  aloof. 
Lover  and  friend  stand  far,  the  mocking  ones 
pass  by, 
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Tophet  gapes  wide  for  prey  :  lost  soul,  despair 
and  die  ! 

What  then  ?  *  Look  unto  Me  and  be  ye  sav- 
ed ! '  saith  God  : 

'  I  strike  the  rock,  outstreats  the  life-streams 
at  my  rod  ! 

Be  your  sins  scarlet,  wool  shall  they  seem  like, 
— although 

As  crimson  red,  yet  turn  white  as  the  driven 
snow  ! 

She  remembers  no  more  but  that  it 
was  by  means  of  the  blind  girl's  guiding 
hand  that  she  regained  her  home  ;  and 
that  the  same  hand  bestowed  the  book  as 
"'father's  boon**  upon  her. 

"  Tray"  is  an  anecdote  of  canine  de- 
votion, for  the  publishing  of  which  no 
motive  was  needed  but  its  possibility  ; 
though  lit  raises,  and  in  a  manner  dis- 
poses of,  a  question  of  considerable  im- 
portance. A  dog  plunges  into  the  river 
to  rescue  a  drowning  child  ;  then  dives 
for  a  second  time/  and  after  a  lengthened 
disappearance,  the  water  being  deep  and 
the  current  strong,  emerges  again  with 
her  doll.  The  facts  are  described  with 
all  the  force  of  contrast  in  the  comments 
of  supposed  bystanders,  who  welcome 
the  familiar  mystery  of  **  animal  in- 
stinct" in  a  deed  to  all  appearance  as 
intelligent  as  it  is  heroic  ;  and  allow  the 
"  good  dog"  to  risk  its  life  in  their  stead 
with  a  quite  undisturbed  sense  of  human 
superiority.  The  absurdness  of  this  at- 
titude loses  nothing  in  the  sarcastic 
spirit  in  which  it  is  conceived,  and  we 
must  protest  in  the  name  of  **  vivisec- 
tionism"  against  the  concluding  lines, 
humorous  as  they  are — 

And  so,  amid  the  laughter  gay. 
Trotted  my  hero  off,— old  Tray, — 
Tiil  somebody,  prerogatived 
With  reason,  reasoned  :  **  Why  he  dived. 
His  brain  would  show  us,  I  should  say, 

"  John,  go  and  catch— or,  if  needs  be. 

Purchase  that  animal  for  me  ! 

By  vivisection,  at  expense 

Of  half-an-hour  and  eighteen  pence. 

How  brain  secretes  dog's  soul,  we'll  see  !" 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  one  since 
La  Mettrie  has  thus  proposed  to  catch 
* '  thinking  in  the  act. ' '  But  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's  readers  will  not  resent  some  acer- 
bity of  zeal  in  his  defence  of  the  w^eaker 
but  "  lot ing  fellow-creature**  which  Na- 
ture and  poetry  have  so  deeply  conse- 
crated to  their  tenderness  ;  and  Tray's 
virtues  will  find  abundant  sympathy  even 
among  those  who  hold  exploded  theories 
concerning  them. 


In  **  Halbert  and  Hob"  a  fierce  son 
is  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  a  father 
generally  as  fierce  as  himself.  He  is 
about  to  fling  him  out  of  the  house,  and 
has  already  dragged  him  to  a  certain  turn 
in  the  stairs,  when  the  old  man,  who  has 
become  passive  at  the  first  grip  of  his 
hand,  tells  him  that  they  are  repeating 
step  by  step  a  scene  in  which  years  ago 
he  and  his  own  father  were  the  actors, 
and  bids  him  listen  to  the  warning  voice 
by  which  he  was  then  turned  from  the 
completion  of  his  parricidal  deed.  The 
words  take  their  effect.  It  is  Christmas 
night.  They  pass  it  silently  together. 
Dawn  finds  the  father  dead  in  his  chair, 
and  the  son  terrified  into  a  premature 
and  harmless  senility.  This  episode, 
which  we  need  hardly  say  is  related  in 
all  the  rugged  impressiveness  of  which 
it  is  capable,  strikes  us  simply  as  a  study 
of  hereditary  character,  heightened  by 
coincidences  of  time  and  circumstance, 
which  seem  the  more  dramatic  in  pro- 
portion as  we  admit  them  to  be  natural. 
But  Mr.  Browning  appears  to  see  in  it 
something  more.  He  presents  it  as  an 
instance  of  supematuraJ  interference  inr 
the  lives  and  in  the  hearts  of  men  ;  and 
its  last  lines  contain  an  assertion,  for  the 
answer  to  which  we  must  appeal  from 
him  to  himself.     He  says, 

"  Is  there  any  reason  in  nature  for  these  hard 

hearts?"     O  Lear, 
That  a  reason  out  of  nature  must  turn  them 

soft,  seems  clear  ! 

But  the  collective  labors  of  his  literary 
life  have  negatived  the  words.  They 
all  tend  to  show  what  infinitely  varied 
products  may  emerge  from  the  chemistry 
of  the  human  mind,  and  how  little  we 
can  say  of  any  action  or  reaction  of  hu- 
man feeling  that  it  is  not  natural.  To 
externalize  ,the  mystery  of  Nature  in 
some  intangible  manner  lies  in  the  very 
language  of  poetry,  even  of  the  poetry 
which  recognises  no  personal  God  ;  and 
a  genius  at  once  so  reverent  and  so  crit- 
ical as  Mr.  Browning's  is  always  in  dan- 
ger of  building  up  with  one  hand  a  theory 
which  he  will  knock  down  with  the 
other.  Still,  we  would  rather  believe 
that .  in  the  present  case  he  expresses 
himself  dramatically,  and  that  not  even 
the  relative  meaning  of  his  utterance  is 
to  be  charged  upon  him.  There  are  at 
least  not  wanting  in  this  very  volume 
lines  in  which  the  idea  of  continued  di- 
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vine  intervention  is  merged  in  a  larger 
view  of  the  capabilities  of  human  exist- 
ence ;  to  the  study  of  which  it  remains, 


whatever  its  philosophic  outcome,  his 
not  least  valuable  contribution. — Con- 
temporary Review, 
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**  Hardly  any  view  advanced  in  this 
work, ' '  says  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
Descent  of  Man^  **  has  met  with  so 
much  disfavor  as  the  explanation  of  the 
loss  of  hair  in  mankind  through  sexual 
selection. "  Indeed  the  friends  and  foes 
of  Mr.  Darwin's  great  theories  have  been 
equally  ready,  the  one  party  to  disclaim 
and  the  other  party  to  ridicule  the  ac- 
count which  the  founder  of  modem 
philosophic  biology  has  given  of  the  pro- 
cess whereby  man,  as  he  supposes,  grad- 
ually lost  the  common  hairy  covering  of 
other  mammalia.  Mr.  Wallace,  with  all 
his  ability  and  ingenuity,  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  ifeus  ex  ma- 
china  to  explain  the  absence  of  so  useful 
and  desirable  an  adjunct ;  for  he  be- 
lieves that  natural  selection  could  never 
have  produced  this  result,  and  he  there- 
fore feels  compelled  to  put  it  off  upon 
*'  some  intelligent  power,*'  since  he  de- 
nies altogether  the  existence  of  sexual 
selection  as  a  vera  causa,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Murphy  in  his  recently  published  revi- 
sion of  Habit  and  Intelligence  has  taken 
up  the  same  ground  with  a  more  directly 
hostile  intent ;  and  Spengel  has  also  for- 
cibly given  expression  to  his  dissent  on 
the  plea  of  inadequate  evidence  for  the 
supposed  preference.  It  seems  highly 
desirable,  therefore,  to  prop  up  Mr.  Dar- 
win's theory  by  any  external  supports 
which  observation  or  analogy  may  sug- 
gest, and  if  possible  to  show  some  origi- 
nal groundwork  in  the  shape  of  a  natural 
tendency  to  hairlessness,  upon  which 
sexual  selection  might  afterwards  exert 
itself  so  as  to  increase  and  accelerate  the 
depilatory  process  when  once  set  up. 

The  qurious  facts  for  which  we  have 
to  account  are  something  more  than  the 
mere  general  hairlessness  of  the  human 
species.  In  man  alone,  as  Mr.  Wallace 
clearly  puts  the  case,  '  *  the  hairy  cover- 
ing of  the  body  has  almost  totally  disap- 
peared ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable, 
it  has  disappeared  more  completely  from 
the  back  than  from  any  other  part  of  the 


body.  Bearded  and  beardless  races 
alike  have  the  back  smooth,  and  even 
when  a  considerable  quantity  of  hair 
appears  on  the  limbs  and  breast,  the 
back,  and  especially  the  spinal  region,  is 
absolutely  free,  thus  completely  revers- 
ing the  characteristics  of  all  other  mam- 
malia." When  we  consider  the  com- 
paratively helpless  condition  to  which 
man  has  been  thus  reduced,  as  well  as 
the  almost  universal  human  practice  of 
substituting  artificial  clothing,  derived 
from  the  skins  or  wool  of  other  animals, 
for  the  natural  apparel  which  the  species 
has  so  unaccountably  lost,  it  does  not 
seem  surprising  that  even  Mr.  Wallace 
should  be  staggered  by  the  difficulty,  and 
should  fall  back  upon  an  essentially  su- 
pernatural explanation. 

The  great  key  to  the  whole  problem 
lies,  it  would  seem,  in  the  fact  thus  forc- 
ed upon  our  attention,  that  the  back  of 
man  forms  the  specially  hairless  region 
of  his  body.  Hence  we  must  conclude 
that  it  is  in  all  probability  the  first  part 
which  became  entirely  denuded  of  hair. 
Is  there  any  analogy  elsewhere  which 
will  enable  us  to  explain  the  original 
loss  of  covering  in  this  the  normally  hair- 
iest portion  of  the  typical  mammalian 
body  ?  The  erect  position  of  man  ap- 
pears immediately  to  suggest  the  requir- 
ed analogy  in  the  most  hairless  region  of 
other  mammals. 

Almost  all  animals  except  man  habit- 
ually lie  upon  the  under  surface  of  the 
body.  Hence  arises  a  conspicuous  differ- 
ence between  the  back  and  the  lower 
side.  This  difference  is  seen  even  in 
lizards,  crocodiles,  and  other  reptiles, 
amongst  which,  as  a  rule,  the  tegumen- 
taxy  modifications  of  the  under  surface 
are  much  less  extended  and  less  highly 
differentiated  than  those  of  the  upper. 
It  is  seen  amongst  birds,  which  usually 
have  the  plumage  far  less  copious  on  the 
breast  than  on  the  back.  But  it  is  most 
especially  noticeable  in  mammals,  which 
have  frequently  the  under  side  almost 
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entirely  bare  of  hair,  while  the"  back  is 
covered  with  a  copious  crop.  Now,  it 
would  seem  as  though  this  scantiness  of 
natural  clothing  on  the  under  side  were 
due  to  long-continued  pressure  against 
the  ground,  causing  the  hair  to  be  worn 
away,  and  being  hereditarily  transmitted 
in  its  effects  to  descendants.  We  are, 
therefore,  led  to  inquire  whether  all  parts 
of  the  mammalian  body  which  come  into 
frequent  contact  with  other  objects  are 
specially  liable  to  lose  their  hair. 

The  answer  seems  to  be  an  easy  one. 
The  soles  of  the  feet  in  all  mammals  are 
quite  hairless  where  they  touch  the 
ground.  The  palms  of  the  hands  in 
the  quadrumana  present  the  same  phe- 
nomenon. The  knees  of  those  species 
which  frequently  kneel,  such  as  camels 
and  other  ruminants,  are  apt  to  become 
bare  and  hard-skinned.  The  callosities 
of  the  old-world  monkeys, which  sit  upon 
their  haunches,  are  other  cases  in  point ; 
but  they  do  not  occur  among  the  more 
strictly  arboreal  quadrumana  of  the 
American  continent,  nor  among  the 
lemurs,  for  the  habits  of  these  two 
classes  in  this  respect  are  more  similar 
to  those  of  ordinary  mammals.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  new-world  monkeys  pos- 
sess a  prehensile  tail,  with  which  they 
frequently  swing  from  bough  to  bough  or 
lower  themselves  to  the  ground,  and  in 
these  creatures,  says  Cuvier,  **  la  partie 
prenante  de  la  queue  est  nue  en  dessous.  * ' 
Wherever  we  find  a  similar  organ,  no 
matter  how  widely  different  may  be  the 
structure  and  genealogy  of  the  animals 
which  possess  it,  we  always  find  the  pre- 
hensile portion  free  from  hair.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  marsupial  tarsipes^  with 
many  rodents,  and  above  all  with  the 
opossum,  which  uses  its  tail  quite  as 
much  as  any  monkey  uses  its  hands. 
Accordingly  its  surface  is  quite  bare  from 
end  to  end,  and  in  some  species  scaly — 
a  fact  which  is  rendered  more  compre- 
hensible when  we  remember  that  the 
young  opossums  are  carried  on  their 
mother's  back,  and  hold  themselves  in 
that  position  by  curling  their  tails  around 
hers. 

A  few  more  special  facts  help  to  bear 
out  the  same  generalisation.  In  the 
gorilla,  according  to  Du  Chaillu,  "the 
skin  on  the  back  of  the  fingers,  near  the 
middle  phalanx,  is  callous  and  very  thick, 
which  shows  that  the  most  usual  mode 


of  progression  of  the  animal  is  on  all 
fours  and  resting  on  the  knuckles. ' '  The 
ornithorhyncus  has  a  flat  tail,  on  which 
it  leans  for  support,  and  this,  says  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  **is  short,  depressed,  and 
very  broad,  and  covered  with  coarse 
hairs ;  these,  however,  are  generally 
worn  off  on  the  under  side  of  the  tail  in 
adult  or  aged  individuals,  probably  by 
the  friction  of  the  ground.  * '  The  toes 
of  the  very  large  forefeet,  used  in  bur- 
rowing, are  also  naked,  as  are  the  simi- 
lar organs  in  the  mole  and  many  other 
creatures  of  like  habit.  The  beaver 
likewise  uses  his  tail  as  a  support,  flaps 
it  much  in  the  water,  and  is  said,  per- 
haps not  quite  erroneously^  to  employ 
it  as  a  trowel  in  constructing  his  dams  ; 
and  this  tail  is  entirely  devoid  of  hair,  be- 
ing covered  instead  with  a  coat  of  scales. 
We  can  hardly  avoid  being  struck  in  this 
instance,  as  in  that  of  some  seals'  and 
sea-lions'  flappers,  with  the  analogy  of 
the  penguin's  wings,  which  are  employ- 
ed like  fins  in  diving,  and  have  under- 
gone a  similar  transformation  of  their 
feathers  into  a  scale-like  form.  In  the 
ground-kangaroos,  which  use  the  tail  as 
a  support  trailing  behind  them  on  the 
ground,  that  organ  is  again  only  slightly 
covered  with  coarse  hairs,  almost  entire- 
ly wanting  on  the  extremity  of  the  under 
surface ;  but  in  the  tree-kangaroos, 
which  carry  the  tail  partly  erect,  it  as- 
sumes a  bushy  and  ornamental  appear- 
ance. Like  differences  occur  between 
the  rats  and  mice  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  squirrels  on  the  other.  In  those 
monkeys  which,  like  Macacus  brunneus^  . 
sit  upon  their  tails,  that  organ  is  also 
bare.  To  multiply  further  instances 
would  only  prove  tedious. 

Again,  when  we  look  at  the  only  mam- 
mals besides  man  which  have  denuded 
themselves  of  their  hairy  covering,  we 
find  that  a  great  majority  of  them  are 
water-frequenters.  The  most  completely 
aquatic  mammals,  like  the  whales,  por- 
poises, dugongs,  and  manatees,  though 
differing  widely  in  structure,  are  alike  in 
the  almost  total  absence  of  hair,  while 
the  hippopotamus  is  likewise  a  smooth- 
skinned  animal.  Now,  the  friction  of 
water  is  of  course  far  stronger  than  that 
of  air,  and  it  would  seem  to  have  result- 
ed in  the  total  depilation  of  these  very 
aquatic  species.  Other  less  confirmed 
water-haunters,  such  as  seals  and  otters, 
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have  very  close  fur,  which  scarcely  at  all 
retards  them  in  their  movements  when 
swimming.  The  elephant  and  rhinoce- 
ros are,  indeed,  difficult  cases  to  ex- 
plain ;  but  of  course  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  no  other  cause  save  that 
which  we  are  considering  can  ever  pro- 
(  uce  hairlessness.  It  will  be  enough  if 
we  can  show  that  the  cause  actually  un* 
der  examination  does  with  reasonable 
certainty  bring  about  such  an  effect. 

If,  then,  the  portion  of  animals  which 
generally  comes  in  contact  with  the 
ground  or  other  external  bodies  acquires 
in  this  manner  a  hairless  condition — 
shown  alike  in  hands,  feet,  tail,  and 
belly — what  will  be  the  result  upon  ani- 
mals which  are  gradually  acquiring  the 
erect  position  ?  Of  this  we  can  obtain 
an  almost  complete  series  by  looking 
first  at  the  beaver,  which  rests  upon  its 
scaly  tail  alone  ;  then  at  the  baboons, 
which  rest  upon  the  naked  callosities  on 
their  haunches  ;  thirdly,  at  the  gorilla  ; 
and,  last  of  all,  at  mankind. 

The  gorilla,  according  to  Professor 
Gervais,  is  the  only  mammal  which  agrees 
with  man  in  having  the  hair  thinner  on 
the  back,  where  it  is  partly  rubbed  off, 
than  on  the  lower  surface.  This  is  a 
most  important  approach  to  a  marked 
human  peculiarity,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  investigation.  **  I  have  myself  come 
upon  fresh  traces  of  a  gorilla's  bed  on 
several  occasions,"  says  Du  Chaillu, 
"  and  could  see  that  the  male  had  seated 
himself  with  his  back  against  a  tree- 
trunk.  In  fact,  on  the  back  of  the  male 
gorilla  there  is  generally  a  patch  on  which 
the  hair  is  worn  thin  from  this  position, 
while  the  nest'huildingTrog/odytfs ca/zms^ 
or  bald-headed  nshiego^  which  constantly 
sleeps  under  its  leafy  shelter  on  a  tree- 
branch,  has  this  bare  place  on  its  side, 
and  in  quite  a  different  way."  **  When 
I  surprised  a  pair  of  gorillas,"  he  ob- 
serves elsewhere,  **  the  male  was  gener- 
ally sitting  down  on  a  rock  or  against  a 
tree."  Once  more,  in  a  third  passage 
he  writes,  "  In  both  male  and  femsde 
the  hair  is  found  worn  off  the  back  ;  but 
this  is  only  found  in  very  old  females. 
This  is  occasioned,  I  suppose,  by  their 
resting  at  night  against  trees,  at  whose 
base  they  sleep. ' '  And  when  we  inquire 
into  the  difference  between  the  sexes 
thus  disclosed,  we  learn  that  the  female 
and  young  generally  sleep  in  trees,  while 


the  male  places  himself  in  the  position 
above  described  against  the  trunk. 

The  gorilla  has  onljr  very  partially 
acquired  the  erect  position,  and  prob- 
ably sits  but  little  in  the  attitudes  com- 
mon to  man.  But  if  a  developing  an- 
thropoid ape  were  to  grow  more  and 
more  upright  in  his  carriage,  and  to  lie 
more  and  more  upon  his  back  and  sides, 
we  might  naturally  expect  that  the  hair 
upon  those  portions  of  his  body  would 
grow  thinner  and  thinner,  and  that  the 
usual  characteristics  of  the  mammalia  as 
to  dorsal  and  sternal  pilosity  would  be 
completely  reversed.  This  is  just  what 
has  probably  happened  in  the  case  of 
man.  In  proportion  as  he  grew  more 
erect,  he  must  have  lain  less  and  less 
upon  his  stomach,  and  more  and  more 
upon  his  back  or  sides.  For  fully  de- 
veloped man,  with  the  peculiar  set  of 
his  neck,  face,  and  limbs,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  rest  upon  his  stomach. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  savage  races  lie 
far  more  upon  their  backs  than  even 
Europeans  with  their  sofas,  couches, 
and  easy-chairs  ;  for  the  natural  position 
of  savage  man  during  his  lazy  hours  is  to 
stretch  himself  on  the  ground  in  the 
sun,  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  with  his 
back  propped,  where  possible,  by  a 
slight  mound  or  the  wall  of  his  hut. 
Any  person  who  has  lived  much  amongst 
negroes  or  South  Sea  Islanders,  must 
have  noticed  how  constant  is  this  atti- 
tude with  men,  women,  and  children, 
at  every  stray  idle  moment. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  peculiar  man- 
ner in  which  human  mothers  must  neces- 
sarily have  carried  their  infants  from  a 
very  early  period  in  the  development  of 
our  race.  During  the  first  eighteen 
months  of  life  the  human  infant  must 
always  be  held,  or  laid,  more  or  less 
upon  its  back  ;  and  this  position  will 
probably  tend  to  check  the  development 
of  hair  upon  the  dorsal  and  lateral  re- 
gions. 

Next,  let  us  ask  what  is  the  actual 
distribution  of  hair  upon  the  body  of 
man.  Omitting  those  portions  where 
the  ornamental  use  of  hair  has  specially 
preserved  it,  the  most  hairy  region  is 
generally,  so  far  as  my  observations  go, 
the  fore  part  of  the  leg  or  shin.  Ob- 
viously this  is  a  region  very  little  likely 
to  come  in  contact  with  external  ob- 
jects.    On  the  other  hand,  the  most  ab- 
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solutely  hairless  places  are  the  palms  of 
the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  after 
which  come  the  elbows,  and  at  a  long  in- 
terval the  knees  and  knuckles.  The 
back  is  very  hairless,  and  so  are  the 
haunches.  But  the  legs  are  more  hairy 
than  the  body,  both  in  front  and  be- 
hind, though  less  hairy  on  the  calf  than 
on  the  shin.  Now  it  will  be  obvious 
that  both  by  day  and  night,  we  rest  more 
upon  our  backs  and  haunches  than  upon 
our  legs,  the  latter  being  free  when  we 
sit  down  on  a  chair  or  bench,  doubled  in 
front  of  us  when  we  squat  on  the  ground 
(the  normal  position  of  savages),  and 
thrown  about  loosely  when  we  lie  down. 
Especially  might  we  conclude  that  this 
would  be  the  case  with  early  races,  un- 
embarrassed by  the  weight  of  bed- 
clothes. As  for  the  arms,  it  is  notice- 
able that  they  still  retain  the  ordinary 
mammalian  habit  in  being  hairier  on  the 
back  than  on  the  front ;  and  this  also  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  our  present  sug- 
gestion, because  the  same  differentiating 
causes  have  not  worked  upon  the  arm  as 
they  work  upon  the  back  and  legs.  The 
peculiar  position  of  the  anterior  extremi- 
ties in  man,  together  with  the  erect  pos- 
ture, makes  the  arms  come  much  more 
frequently  into  frictional  contact  with 
the  body  or  clothing  on  their  inner 
than  on  their  outer  surface.  Hair 
grows  most  abundantly  where  there  is 
normally  least  friction,  and  vice  versa. 
As  for  the  hair  which  frequently  appears 
upon  the  chest  of  robust  Europeans  and. 
others,  I  shall  return  to  that  point  at  a 
later  stage.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
that  while  the  first  joint  of  the  fingers  is 
hairy,  the  second  joint,  answering  to  the 
callosity  of  the  gorilla,  is  generally  bare. 
As  man,  then,  gradually  assumed  the 
erect  attitude  and  the  reversed  habits  of 
sitting  and  lying  down  which  it  necessa- 
rily involves,  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
must  have  begun  to  lose  the  hair  upon 
his  back.  But  such  a  partial  loss  will 
not  fully  account  for  his  present  very 
hairless  condition  over  the  whole  body 
(with  trifling  exceptions)  in  the  average 
of  all  sexes,  races,  and  ages.  For  this 
further  and  complete  denudation  I  think 
we  must  agree  with  Mr.  Darwin  in  in- 
voking the  aid  of  sexual  selection,  es- 
pecially when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  ornamental  and  regular  character  of 


the  hairy  adjuncts  which  man  still   re- 
tains. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  external 
reasons  for  believing  that  sexual  selec- 
tion has  produced  similar  results  else- 
where, acting  upon  a  like  basis  of  natu- 
ral denudation.  For  among  the  man- 
drills and  some  other  monkeys  the 
naked  callosities,  originally  produced,  as 
is  here  suggested,  by  physical  friction, 
have  been  utilised  for  the  display  of 
beautiful  pigments  ;  and  Mr.  Bartlett  in- 
formed Mr.  Darwin  that  as  the  animals 
reach  maturity  the  naked  surfaces  grow 
larger  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the 
body.  When  we  look  at  the  great  defi- 
niteness  and  strange  coloring  of  these 
bare  patches  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
they  have  been  subjected  to  some  such 
selective  process. 

But  if  man  once  began  to  lose  the  hair 
over  the  whole  of  his  back,  shoulders, 
and  haunches,  as  well  as  more  partially 
upon  his  sides,  legs,  and  arms,  he  would 
soon  present  an  intermediate  half-hairy 
appearance  which  is  certainly  very  ludi- 
crous and  shabby-looking.  Why  this 
middle  stage  should  displease  us,  it  might 
be  rash  to  guess  ;  yet  one  may  remem- 
ber that  as  a  rule  throughout  the  mam- 
malia a  partially  hairless  body  would  be 
associated  with  manginess,  disease,  and 
deformity.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  be 
the  fact  that  when  animals  once  begin 
losing  their  hair,  they  go  on  to  lose  it 
altogether.  One  may  well  believe  that 
among  our  evolving  semi- human  ances- 
tors those  individuals  which  had  most 
completely  divested  themselves  of  hair, 
would  be  the  most  attractive  to  their 
mates  ;  and  these  would  also  on  the 
average  be  those  which  had  most  fully 
adopted  the  erect  attitude  with  its  ac- 
companying alterations  of  habit.  Thus 
natural  selection  would  go  hand  in  hand 
with  sexual  selection  (as  I  believe  it  al- 
ways does),  those  anthropoids  which 
most  nearly  approached  the  yet  unreal- 
ised standard  of  humanity  being  most 
likely  to  select  one  another  as  mates,  and 
their  offspring  being  most  likely  to  sur- 
vive in  the  struggle  for  life  with  their  less 
anthropoid  competitors.*     It  does  not 

*  On  the  advantages  which  man  or  his  half- 
developed  ancestor  derived  from  the  erect  or 
semi-erect  position,  see  Darwin  Descent  of 
Man,  p.  53. 
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seem  probable,  to  me  at  least,  that  a  nat- 
urally hairy  species  would  entirely  divest 
itself  of  its  hair  through  sexual  selection, 
especially  as  the  first  steps  of  such  a  pro- 
cess could  hardly  fail  to  render  it  a 
mongrel-looking  and  miserable  creature ; 
but  it  seems  natural  enough  that  if  the 
original  impulse  was  given  by  a  physical 
denudation,  the  influence  of  sexual  selec- 
tion would  rapidly  strengthen  and  com- 
plete the  process.  Indeed,  if  a  hairy 
animal  once  began  losing  its  hair,  the 
only  beauty  which  it  could  aim  at  would 
be  that  of  a  smooth  and  shiny  naked 
black  skin. 

Woman  is  the  sex  most  affected  in 
mankind  by  sexual  selection,  as  has 
been  often  abundantly  shown.  Hence 
we  should  naturally  expect  the  denuda- 
tion to  proceed  further  in  her  case  than 
in  that  of  man.  Especially  among  sav- 
age and  naked  races  we  should  conclude 
that  hairlessness  on  the  body  would  be 
esteemed  a  beauty  ;  and  we  find  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  most  such  races  have 
absolutely  smooth  and  glistening  skins. 
But  in  Europe,  men  often  develop  hair 
about  the  chest  and  legs,  though  not 
upon  the  back  and  shoulders,  while 
women  seldom  or  never  do  so.  Here 
we  see  that  the  hair  reappears  in  the 
less  differentiated  male  sex  rather  than 
in  the  more  differentiated  females,  with 
whom  sexual  selection  has  produced 
greater  effects  ;  while  it  also  reappears 
only  on  those  parts  where  the  original 
denudating  causes  do  not  exert  any  in- 
fluence. Similarly,  the  smooth-bodied 
negroes,  transported  to  America,  and 
subjected  at  once  to  a  change  of  condi- 
tions and  to  circumstances  which  would 
render  sexual  selection  impossible  as  re- 
gards the  hairlessness  of  the  body,  rapid- 
ly re-develop  hair  upon  the  chest.  For 
we  must  remember  that  sexual  selection 
can  only  act  in  this  direction  while  a 
race  remains  wholly  or  mainly  naked. 
Clothing,  by  conceding  the  greater  part 
of  the  skin,  necessarily  conflnes  the  se- 
lective process  to  features,  complexion, 
and  figure. 

As  to  the  poll,  beard,  whiskers  of 
certain  races,  we  must  believe  that  they 
are  the  result  of  selective  preferences 
acting  upon  general  tendencies  derived 
from  earlier  ancestors,  and,  perhaps, 
aided  in  the  first-mentioned  instance 
by  natural  selection.     The  comparative 


definiteness  of  these  hairy  patches,  as  of 
the  callosities  in  the  monkeys,  stamps 
them  at  once  as  of  sexual  origin.  The 
poll  is  probably  derived  by  us  from  some 
of  our  anthropoid  ancestors,  as  crests  of 
hair  frequently  appear  upon  the  heads 
of  the  quadrumana.  But  as  man  grad- 
ually became  more  erect  and  less  forest- 
ine,  as  he  took  to  haunting  open  plains 
and  living  more  in  the  sunlight,  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  natural  covering,  as  a 
protection  from  excessive  heat  and  light 
upon  the  head,  would  doubtless  prove 
of  advantage  to  him  ;  and  it  might, 
therefore,  very  possibly  be  preserved  by 
natural  selection.  Certainlv  it  is  notice- 
able  that  this  thick  mat  of  hair  occurs 
in  the  part  of  his  body  which  the  erect 
position  most  exposes  to  the  sunlight, 
and  is  thus  adaptively  analogous  to  the 
ridge  of  hair  which  runs  along  the  spine 
or  top  of  the  back  in  many  quadrupeds, 
and  which  is  not  visible  in  any  quadru- 
manous  animal  that  I  have  examined. 
The  beard  also  bears  marks  of  a  quad- 
rumanous  origin,  as  Mr.  Darwin  has 
shown  ;  but  its  varying  presence  or  ab- 
sence in  certain  races  affords  us  a  good 
clue  to  the  general  course  of  evolution 
in  this  particular.  For  amongst  the 
bearded  races  a  fine  and  flowing  beard 
is  universally  admired  ;  while  amongst 
the  beardless  races  stray  hairs  are  care- 
fully eradicated,  thus  displaying  the 
same  aversion  to  the  intermediate  or 
half-hairy  state,  which,  as  I  suppose, 
has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  com- 
pletely denuding  the  body  of  man. 
Certainly  it  is  a  fact  that  while  we  can 
admire  a  European  with  a  full  and  hand- 
some development  of  hair  upon  the  chin 
and  lip,  and  while  we  can  admire  an 
African  or  a  North  American  Indian  with 
a  smooth  and  glossy  cheek,  we  turn  with 
dislike  from  thin  and  scanty  hair  either 
in  a  European,  a  negro,  or  an  Asiatic. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  every  case  the 
general  aesthetic  feeling  of  the  whole 
human  race  is  the  same  ;  but  that  in 
one  tribe  circumstances  have  made  it 
easier  to  produce  one  type  of  beauty, 
while  in  another  tribe  other  conditions 
have  determined  the  production  of  an- 
other type.  Thus,  in  a  negro,  a  very 
black  and  lustrous  skin,  clear  bright 
eyes,  white  teeth,  and  a  general  con- 
formity to  the  normal  or  average  negro 
features  are  decidedly  pleasant  even  to 
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Europeans  when  once  the  ordinary 
standard  has  become  familiar  ;*  while 
in  a  European  the  same  eyes  and  teeth 
are  admired,  but  a  white  skin,  a  rosy 
complexion,  and  moderate  conformity 
to  the  ideal  Aryan  type  are  demanded. 
Each  is  alike  pretty  after  its  own  kind, 
though  naturally  the  race  to  which  we 
each  ourselves  belong,  possesses  in  most 
cases  the  greatest  attractiveness  to  each 
of  us  individually. 

Of  course,  both  in  the  beard  of  man, 
and  in  the  general  hairiness  of  his  body, 
as  compared  with  woman,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  that  universal  tenden- 
cy of  the  male  to  produce  extended  teg- 
umentary  modifications,  which,  as  Mr. 
Wallace  has  abundantly  shown,  depends 
upon  the  superior  vigor  of  that  sex. 
Yet  the  period  when  the  beard  first 
shows  itself,  and  the  loss  of  color  in  the 
hair  of  both  sexes  after  the  reproductive 
period  is  past,  clearly  stamp  these  modi- 
fications as  sexual  in  origin. 

It  must  be  remembered  also,  in  ac- 
counting for  the  general  loss  of  hair  on 
both  back  and  front  of  the  body,  that 
the  older  ancestral  heredity  would  tend 
to  make  the  chest  bare,  and  the  newer 
acquired  habits  would  tend  to  pro- 
duce like  results  upon  the  back.  "In 
the  adult  male  of  the  gorilla,"  says 
Du  Chaillu,  **  the  chest  is  bare.  In  the 
young  males  which  I  kept  in  captivity 
it  was  thinly  covered  with  hair.  In  the 
female  the  mammas  have  but  a  slight 
development  and  the  breast  is  bare." 
All  this  helps  us  to  see  how  the  first 
steps  in  the  sexually  selective  process 
might  have  taken  place,  and  also  why 
the  trunk  is  on  the  whole  more  denuded 
than  the  legs.  As  for  the  exceptional 
fact  that  the  arms  are  hairier  on  the 
back  than  in  front,  besides  the  functional 
explanation  already  given,  we  must  rec- 
ollect that  the  anthropoid  apes  have 
long  hair  on  the  outer  side  of  the  arms, 
which  has  probably  left  this  slight  me- 
mento of  its  former  existence  on  the  hu- 
man subject.  Eschricht  has  pointed 
out  the  curious  fact  that  alike  in  man 


*  The  mutilations  of  the  face  and  other  parts, 
which  often  maJce  savages  so  ugly  in  our  eyes, 
though  not  in  their  own,  are  due,  as  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  has  shown,  not  to  aesthetic  in- 
tentions, but  to  originally  subordinative  prac- 
tices, as  marks  of  subjection  to  a  conquering 
king  or  race. 


and  the  higher  quadrumana  this  hair  has 
a  convergent  direction  towards  the  point 
of  the  elbow,  both  from  above  and  from 
below. 

Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  hair- 
less condition  of  man,  though  appar- 
ently a  disadvantage  to  him,  has  proba- 
bly been  indirectly  instrumental  in  help- 
ing him  to  attain  his  present  exalted 
position  in  the  organic  scale.    For  if,  as 
IS  here    suggested,    it  originally  arose 
from  the  reactions  of  the  erect  attitude, 
it  must  have  been  associated  from  the 
first  with  the  most  humanlike  amongst 
our  ancestors.     Again,  if  it  was  com- 
pleted by  sexual  selection,  it  must  also 
have  been  associated  with  the  most  aes- 
thetic  individuals  among  the  evolving 
species.  And  if,  as  we  have  seen  reason 
to  believe,  these  two  qualities  would  tend 
to  accompany  one  another,    then   this 
slight  relative  disadvantage   would  be 
pretty  constantly  correlated  with  other 
and  greater  advantages,   physical  and 
intellectual,   which  enabled  the  young 
species  to  hold  its  own   against' other 
competing    organisms.      But,    granting 
this,  the  disadvantage  in  question  would 
naturally  spur  on  the  half-developed  an- 
cestors of  man  to  seek  such  artificial 
aids  in  the  way  of  clothing,  shelter,  and 
ornament,  as  would  ultimately  lead  to 
many  of  our  existing  arts.    We  may  class 
the  hairlessness  of  man,  therefore,  with 
such   other   apparent  disadvantages  as 
fthe  helpless  infancy  of  his  young,  which, 
by  necessitating  greater  care  and  affec- 
tion, indirectly  produces  new  faculties 
and  stronger  bonds  of  union,  and  ulti- 
mately brings  about   the  existence  of 
the  family  and  the  tribe  or  nation.     And 
if  we  look  back  at  the  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  placental   from  implacental 
mammals,  the  mammalia  generally  from 
birds,  and  birds  from  reptiles,  we  shall 
see  that  in  every  case  exactly  similar  ap- 
parent disadvantages  have  been  mainly 
instrumental    in    producing  the  higher 
faculties  of  each  successive  vertebrate 
development.      Hence  it  would  seem 
that  the  hairless  condition  of  man,  in- 
stead of  requiring  for  its  explanation  a 
special  intervention  of  some  supernatu- 
ral a^ent,  is  strictly  in  accordance  with 
a  universal  principle,  which  has  brought 
about  all  the  best  and  highest  features  of 
the  most  advanced  animaJ  types  through 
the  unaided  agency  of  natural  selection. 
— Fortnightly  Review. 
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Chapter  X. 

IN    WHICH   MR.    BARRINGTON   LOSES   HIS 

TEMPER. 

Love,  which  set  Trojans  and  Greeks 
by  the  ears  of  old,  involving  pious 
JEntas  and  many-counselled  Ulysses  in 
a  peck  of  troubles — which  led  Roman 
Antony  to  his  death — ^which  was  nearly 
becoming  the  ruin  of  David,  King  of  Is- 
rael— and  which,  in  all  ages,  has  been 
the  cause  of  many  a  wise  man's  doing 
many  a  foolish  thing — ^love  it  was  that 
had  led  Saint-Luc — a  person  noted  for 
his  tact  and  good  sense — into  the  stupid 
blunder  of  thrusting  himself  into  the 
company  of  four  people  who  were  per- 
fectly happy  together  without  him. 

The  very  thought,  indeed,  which  in 
his  normal  state  of  mind  would  have 
kept  him  from  tacking  himself  on  to  the 
party — ^namely,  a  strong  suspicion  that 
he  was  not  wanted — ^had  now  exercised 
a  directly  opposite  influence  upon  him. 
A  perpetual  vision  of  Jeanne  and  Mr. Har- 
rington wandering  together  in  wild  Kaby- 
lian  solitudes  had  so  beset  him  by  day 
and  driven  sleep  from  his  pillow  by  night, 
ever  since  he  had  found  himself  alone 
in  Algiers,  that  at  last  he  could  bear  it 
no  longer,  and,  feeling  that  reality  could 
have  no  pangs  in  store  for  him  more  bit- 
ter than  those  of  imagination,  he  packed 
what  clothes  he  required  into  a  small 
valise,  strapped  it  on  to  the  front  of  his 
saddle,  and  galloped  off  on  the  track  of 
the  wanderers.  Aftd  so,  having  done 
the  distance  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
a  prudent  man  would  have  allowed,  he 
reached  Fort  Napoleon  at  length,  and 
earned  a  chill  welcome  for  himself  and  a 
pair  of  puffy  forelegs  for  his  horse. 

M.  de  FontvieiUe,  who  happened  to 
be  standing  at  the  door  of  the  little  inn, 
enjoying  the  evening  air,  pulled  a  wry 
face  when  he  recognised  the  impetuous 
horseman  who  drew  rein  beside  him. 

**  What— is  it  you,  M.  le  Vicomte?" 
he  ciied,  in  anything  but  a  joyous  tone. 

Saint-Luc  did  not  seem  to  notice  any 
want  of  cordiality  in  his  reception.  He 
swung  himself  out  of  the  ^dle,  and 
held  out  his  hand,  exclaiming — 

"  What  good  fortune  that  I  find  you 
stiU  here !" 


'*  How,  good  fortune  ?  I  don't  un- 
derstand you,"  returned  the  old  gentle- 
man rather  testily.  '*  Of  course  we 
are  here.     Where  else  should  we  be  ?" 

*  *  I  feared  you  might  have  altered  your 
route  and  gone  to  Dellys,  or  somewhere 
else,"  answered  Saint-Luc,  rather  abash- 
ed. *•  I  thought,"  he  continued,  apol- 
ogetically, **  that  as  I  was  unable  to 
start  with  you,  I  might  venture  to  fol- 
low as  soon  as  I  found  myself  free  ; 
so  I  set  out  from  Algiers  yesterday 
morning — and  here  I  am." 

**  So  I  perceive,"  grunted  M.  de 
FontvieiUe,  not  at  all  mollified  ;  "  and 
charmed  as  I  am  to  see  you,  monsieur, 
I  can  only  regret  that  you  should  have 
put  yourself  to  so  much  inconvenience, 
for  I  fear  jrou  will  have  had  your  ride 
for  your  pams.  We  start  on  our  return 
journey  early  to-morrow  morning. 
Heaven  be  praised !  I  confess  that 
years  have  deprived  me  of  all  taste  for 
rough  travelling." 

**  To-morrow  morning !"  echoed 
Saint-Luc,  rather  blankly.  **  H'm  ! — 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
my  horse  will  not  be  in  a  state  to  leave 
the  stable  for  another  four-and-twenty 
hours  at  least.  But  I  can  easily  get  him 
sent  back  from  here  in  a  day  or  two," 
he  added,  brightening.  "  Perhaps  you 
would  kindly  allow  me  to*  take  a  seat  in 
your  carriage.  Or  would  that  incom- 
mode you  too  much  ?' ' 

Poor  M.  de  FontvieiUe  was  not  in  the 
best  of  tempers.  As  he  had  said,  he  was 
no  longer  of  an  age  to  enjoy  roughing 
it,  and  any  pleasure  he  might  have  de- 
rived from  the  contemplation  of  fine 
scenery  had  been  completely  neutralised 
of  late  by  the  discovery  of  the  growing 
intimacy  between  Jeanne  and  the  Eng- 
lishman. Moreover,  he  had  been  kept 
waiting  more  than  half  an  hour  for  his 
dinner,  and  the  inopportune  appearance 
of  Saint-Luc  was,  at  this  especial  mo- 
ment, almost  too  much  for  him.  **  The 
carriage  does  not  belong  to  me,"  he  re- 
plied crossly  ;  **  but  I  dare  say  that 
L6on  will  have  no  objection  to  your 
taking  a  place  in  it ;  it  is  made  to  hold 
six  people  at  a  pinch,  I  believe.  For 
myself,  I  have  hitherto  sat  on  the  box, 
and  I  intend  to  do  so  for  the  remainder 
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of  the  trip.  I  do  not  like  the  box-seat  ; 
it  is  exposed  to  the  sun  and  the  dust, 
and  I  am  compelled  to  lean  back  upon 
an  iron  rail  which  eats  into  my  spine  ; 
but  I  prefer  that  to  making  one  of  three 
inside.  It  is  you  who  will  occupy  that 
enviable  position  to-morrow,  monsieur.  *  * 

This  was  not  very  pleasant.  Saint-Luc 
began  to  wish  that  he  had  remained  in 
Algiers.  But  while  he  was  doubting  what 
reply  to  make,  a  friendly  slap  on  his 
shoulder  made  him  turn  round  with  a 
start,  and  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  Leon. 

*'  So  you  have  come  at  last  !**  cried 
that  innocent  young  man.  **  We  had 
quite  given  up  all  hope  of  you.  Why 
did  you  not  start  sooner  ?" 

**  I  could  not  get  away,"  the  poor 
Vicomte  answered  ruefully  ;  '*  and  now 
I  am  not  sure  whether  I  shall  do  well  to 
return  with  you.  M.  de  Fontvieille  has 
just  been  telling  me  that  I  shall  be  de 
trap  in  the  carriage  ;  and  I  cannot  take 
my  horse  out  to-morrow." 

*  *  De  trap  ? — nonsense — how  can  you 
be  dc  trop  ?  M.  de  Fontvieille  was  jok- 
ing, '  *  said  L^oh,  rather  confusedly  ;  for 
he  understood  what  the  old  gentleman 
had  meant,  and  wondered  how  he  could 
have  been  so  foolish  as  to  »tir  up  unnec- 
essary jealousies.  He  (L^on)  would 
never  have  committed  such  a  gaucherie. 
By  way  of  repairing  the  mischief,  and 
making  things  comfortable,  he  went  on  to 
say  that,  so  fat  from  making  an  unwel- 
come addition  to  the  party,  Saint-Luc's 
arrival  would  be  an  immense  comfort  to 
them  all — "especially  to  Jeanne,  who 
must  be  getting  tired  of  Mr.  Barrington 
by  this  time,  charming  as  he  is.  I  have 
had  business  in  one  place  and  another 
which  has  forced  me  to  perform  nearly 
the  whole  journey  in  solitude,  and  so, 
of  course,  the  duty  of  entertaining  the 
stranger  has  fallen  upon  Jeanne,  though 
in  reality  he  is  rather  my  friend  than 
hers.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  change  for 
her  to  have  some  one  else  to  talk  to  dur- 
ing the  long  drive  home." 

**  You  think  so?"  said  Saint-Luc 
with  a  faint  smile.  "  But  that,  after  all, 
is  hardly  the  question.  M.  de  Fontvieille 
only  pointed  out  to  me  that  three  is  an 
awkward  number — and  I  quite  agree 
with  him." 

*  *  Pierre  might  ride  my  horse,  and  then 
we  could  all  go  in  the  carriage  together," 


suggested  the  accommodating  LSon. 
And  then  Barrington  and  Jeanne  came 
in  sight,  strolling  up  the  street  in  the 
twilight  as  leisurely  as  if  three  hungry 
men  were  not  waiting  dinner  for  them. 

Barrington,  distinguishing  the  little 
silent  group  at  the  inn-door,  guessed  at 
once  that  they  had  been  talking  about 
him.  M.  de  Fontvieille  fidgeted  in  his 
cane  chair,  and  glanced  sharply  from 
him  to  Jeanne  and  from  Jeanne  back  to 
him  again.  L^on  looked  embarrassed, 
and  Saint-Luc,  leaning  against  the  door- 
post with  folded  arms  and  eyes  gloomily 
riveted  upon  the  ground,  remained  im- 
movable as  a  statue.  And  now,  for  the 
first  time,  Barrington  realised  with  a 
transient  jealous  twinge  what  a  singular- 
ly handsome  man  his  rival  was.  An 
oval  face,  an  olive  complexion,  a  heavy 
black  moustache,  a  small  head  well  set 
on  to  a  pair  of  broad  shoulders,  a  tall, 
lithe,  muscular  frame — what  more  could 
anyone  desire  in  the  shape  of  manly 
beauty  ?  Saint-Luc  wore  a  sun-helmet, 
tightly  fitting  cords,  and  high  riding- 
boots,  and,  flung  back  from  his  shoul- 
ders, was  the  short  caban  or  white,  hood- 
ed cloak  which  is  worn  by  officers  in  Al- 
geria when  on  up-country  duty,  and  is 
also  in  much  favor  among  such  civilians 
as  have  an  eye  for  effect.  It  is  of  no 
earthly  use,  but  it  is  unquestionably  a 
picturesque  and  becomin  g  garment.  Bar- 
rington was  neither  tall  nor  specially 
good-looking.  He  wore,  on  the  present 
occasion,  a  tweed  suit,  not  in  its  first 
freshness,  a  wide-awake  hat,  and  a  pug- 
garee soiled  with  a  week's  dust.  "  Why 
didn't  I  get  one  of  those  confounded 
sun-helmets  ?*  *  he  thought ;  and  then 
inwardly  laughed  a  little  at  his  own  van- 
ity. Was  Jeanne  the  woman  to  draw 
comparisons  between  sun-helmets  and 
wide-awakes  ? 

A  few  minutes  later  the  whole  party 
were  seated  at  a  round  table  in  the  low- 
roofed  salie^-manger^  discussing  what 
by  courtesy  was  called  their  dinner  by 
the  light  of  an  evil-smelling  paraffin 
lamp.  They  had  not  noticed  the  offen- 
siveness  of  the  oil  before,  but  they  all 
remarked  upon  it  now  ;  they  discovered, 
too,  that  the  food  was  bad,  and  the  wine 
execrable,  and  the  table-cloth  dirty. 
Conversation  flagged  somewhat,  nor  did 
anyone  venture  upon  a  foolish  little 
joke,  such  as  had  been  wont  of  late  to 
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crop  up  about  this  hour.  Jeanne  was 
cold,  stately,  and  reserved — the  Jeanne 
of  the  Campagne  de  Mersac  in  her  least 
expansive  moments — a.  very  different 
person  from  the  girl  who  had  driven 
with  Barrington  over  the  Col  Ben-Aicha 
and  the  lowlands  of  the  Issers.  And  so 
one,  at  least,  of  the  company  was  there 
and  then  summarily  ejected  from  Fairy- 
land, and  falling  roughly  upon  hard, 
practical  earth,  lost  his  temper  a  little 
in  the  process.  That  is  the  worst  of 
aerial  castle-building :  one  touch  from 
a  clumsy,  unconscious,  not  malevolent 
hand,  and  away  goes  the  whole  flimsy 
fabric,  leaving  no  trace  behind  it.  The 
poor  stupid  paw  that  has  swept  it  into 
space  has  only  forestalled  time  a  little, 
and  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  blamed, 
but  it  can  hardly  expect  to  escape  some 
momentary  hatred.  Barrington,  for 
whom  all  rough  places  had  been  care- 
fully made  smooth  from  his  childhood 
up,  resented  a  stroke  of  bad  luck  like  a 
personal  affront,  and  was  always  angry 
with  anyone  who  hurt  him,  whether  in- 
tentionally or  not.  He  was  very  angry 
now  with  Saint'Luc,  which  was  perhaps 
pardonable  ;  he  was  angry  also  with 
L^on  and  M.  de  Fontvieille,  which  was 
hardly  fair ;  and  lastly,  he  was  angry 
with  Jeanne  for  not  devoting  her  whole 
attention  to  him,  which  was  most  un- 
just. At  his  time  of  life  he  ought  to 
have  known  better  than  to  show  his  an- 
noyance ;  but  he  did  not.  He  sulked 
openly,  returned  curt  answers  when  he 
was  addressed,  contradicted  Saint-Luc 
half-a-dozen  times  in  an  entirely  uncall- 
ed for  manner,  and  generally  did  his 
best  to  render  an  uncomfortable  situa- 
tion worse  than  it  need  have  been. 

Everybody  was  thankful  when  the 
dreary  meal  was  at  an  end  ;  and  the  old 
commandant  of  the  place  happening  to 
drop  in  at  that  moment,  and  diallenging 
M.  de  Fontvieille  to  a  game  of  dominoes, 
Jeanne  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  to 
propose  to  the  others  that  they  should 
go  outside  into  the  cool  evening  air. 
"It  is  impossible  to  breathe  in  this  at- 
mosphere," she  said  ;  **  I  am  stifling." 

So  they  all  passed  from  the  glare  and 
heat  of  the  room,  through  the  doorway, 
where  the  landlord  and  a  few  of  his 
friends  were  chatting  over  their  cigar- 
ettes, and  out  into  the  solemn  starlight ; 
New  SBRixf.— Vol.  XXX.,  No.  z 


Jeanne  first,  then  Saint-Luc,  then  L^on, 
Barrington  bringing  up  the  rear. 

The  latter  was  still  at  loggerheads  with 
the  world.  He  wanted  to  walk  with 
Jeanne,  but  he  did  not  choose  to  make 
the  first  advance,  and  loitered  behind, 
thinking  that  she  would  perhaps  make 
some  sign  to  him  to  join  her.  As  a 
matter  of  course  she  did  no  such  thing. 
She  gave  him  his  chance  by  standing  for 
a  minute  before  the  inn  to  wrap  the  light 
burnous  which  she  had  brought  out  with 
her  about  her  shoulders  ;  but  as  he  did 
not  take  advantage  of  it,  she  marched 
away  up  the  street  at  a  steady  pace  with- 
out casting  a  glance  behind  her,  and 
Saint-Luc  strode  by  her  side.  Barring- 
ton made  no  effort  to  follow  them.  He 
lighted  a  cigar  with  much  deliberation, 
stuck  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and 
strolled  across  the  road  to  a  bench,  upon 
which  he  seated  himself.  L^on,  after  a 
moment  of  hesitation,  followed  his  ex- 
ample, remarking  blandly  as  he  did  so  : 
''  It  is  a  charming  night  for  a  walk." 

**  So  your  sister  and  M.  de  Saint-Luc 
appear  to  think.  I  can't  understand 
how  people  can  enjoy  posting  off  at  the 
rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  directly  they 
have  swallowed  their  dinner,"  remarked 
Barrington. 

* '  Whjr,  you  have  walked  after  dinner 
every  night  yourself  till  this  evening," 
cried  L^on  innocently. 

Barrington  made  no  reply.  He  was 
eazing  after  two  figures  which  were  rap; 
idly  diminishing  into  the  gloom.  They 
vanished  for  a  second  under  the  deep 
shadow  of  some  acacia  trees  ;  then  they 
emerged,  and  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
shimmer  of  Jeanne's  burnous  and  Saint- 
Luc's  short  white  cloak  fluttering  in  the 
night  breeze  ;  then  the  intervening  angle 
of  a  house  shut  them  out  again,  and 
they  were  gone. 

Barrington  sighed,  and  puffed  silently 
at  his  cigar.  After  all,  he  was  only  play- 
ing at  being  jealous  ;  he  was  not  really 
afraid  of  the  handsome  Vicomte  ;  he 
was  only  chagrined  that  his  happy  dream 
should  have  been  so  rudely  dispelled ; 
and,  moreover,  if  he  had  analysed  his 
feelings,  he  would  have  found  that  no 
small  part  of  his  annoyance  was  due  to 
the  first  stirring  in  his  mind  of  that  dis- 
quieting question  which  must,  sooner  or 
later,  arise  out  of  all  love-making — ^how 
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is  it  to  end  ?  He  had  dodged  out  of 
the  way  of  this  pertinacious  little  note 
of  interrogation  ;  he  had  tried  to  stifle 
it,  and  pretended!  to  ignore  it,  but, 
spite  of  all  he  could  do,  there  it  was  ; 
and  now  what  could  be  expected  but 
that  it  should  grow  larger  and  larger  and 
daily  more  obtrusive  till  it  got  a  plain 
answer  out  of  its  victim  ?  As  yet,  how- 
ever, Barrington  had  not  begun  to  dis- 
turb himself  with  reference  to  the  fu- 
ture, and  was  conscious  only  of  a  vague 
uneasiness,  together  with  a  strong  pres- 
ent desire  to  arise  up  and  follow  Jeanne 
and  Saint-Luc  into  the  darkness.  But 
as  such  a  proceeding  would  involve  loss 
of  dignity,  he  decided  to  resist  his  in- 
clinations and  remain  where  he  was. 
"  She  will  come  back  presently,"  he 
thought,  **  and  then  I  can  apologise  for 
having  been  surly  at  dinner.  I  believe 
I  did  make  myself  rather  unpleasant, 
now  I  come  to  think  of  it." 

Ten  minutes  passed  slowly  away,  while 
Ldon  discoursed  about  the  conquest  of 
Kabylia  and  wasted  some  interesting 
anecdotes  upon  a  preoccupied  hearer  ; 
but  Jeanne  did  not  return.  There  was 
a  stir  and  a  scraping  of  chairs  in  the 
inn  over  the  way  ;  M.  le  Commandant, 
wrapped  in  his  military  cloak,  stepped 
out  into  the  street  and  strode  away  with 
ringing  spurs  ;  a  light  appeared  in  M. 
de  Fontvieille's  bed-room,  and  ere  long 
was  extinguished.  That  unworthy 
chaperon  had  gone  to  bed,  leaving  his 
charge  to  roam  about  with  young  men 
under  the  stars  ;  the  church-clock  struck 
the  half-hour,  and  Barrington  began  to 
fidget.  L6on  had  got  out  of  the  regions 
of  history  now,  and  was  discussing  the 
respective  merits  of  military  and  civil 
government  in  Algeria — **  Cercles  mili- 
taires  ** — *'  Bureaux  Arabes  *' — **  two 
hundred  thousand  Europeans  against 
two  miUions  and  a  half  of  indigenes** — 
'*  the  necessity  of  keeping  an  active 
force  always  before  the  eyes  of  half-civ- 
ilised races."  Disjointed  fragments  of 
Leon's  harangue  fell  meaningless  upon 
Barrington *s  inattentive  ears,  and  he 
threw  in  a  **  Yes"  or  a  **  No,"  or  an 
'*  Exactly  so,"  as  occasion  appeared  to 
require. 

**  Your  sister  is  taking  a  very  long 
walk,"  he  said  at  length,  anxiety  getting 
the  better  of  self-respect. 

"  Not  longer  than  usual,  is  she  ?  it  is 


so  warm  and  fine  to-night.  Well,  you 
see  these  vile  Republicans — a  set  of 
beggarly  ruffians  whose  only  policy  is  to 
uproot  every  existing  institution,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  have  a  chance  of  pick- 
ing up  something  when  there  is  a 
scramble  for  fresh  places — are  agitating 
for  a  civil  government.  They  complain 
of  this  and  that,  and  point  to  abuses 
here  and  there  ;  and  abuses  there  are, 
sure  enough,  but  what  would  you  have  ? 
Are  civilians  likely  to  be  honester  men 
than  soldiers  ?  For  my  part,  I  believe 
that  officials  of  all  classes  will  invariably 
fill  their  pockets  out  of  the  public  ex- 
chequer whenever  they  see  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  without  being  found 
in  the  act.  No,  no  ;  what  we  want  is 
security — security  for  our  lives,  security 
for  our  property." 

"Quite  right,  I'm  sure.  Security, 
as  you  say,  is  the  essential  thing,  and 
without  security,  you  know — why,  where 
are  you,  you  know  ?  Your  sister  and 
M.  de  Saint- Luc  have  been  away  exactly 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  they  can  have  lost  their  way  V  * 

*•  Quite  impossible.  The  gates  of  the 
town  are  shut,  and  they  cannot  be  very 
far  away  from  us  at  this  moment.  WTiat 
I  maintain  is  that  the  Arab  will  never 
understand  nor  fear  a  ruler  in  a  black 
coat.  The  Governor-General  ought 
always  to  be  a  man  who  is  ready  to  en- 
force obedience  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
if  need  be,  and  those  who  imagine  that 
there  will  be  no  more  fighting  in  Algeria 
are  very  much  mistaken.  This  idea  of 
a  Civil  Governor  is  only  the  first  step  in 
a  policy  which  must  end  in  disaster. 
The  same  men  who  clamor  for  a  reform- 
ed system  of  rule,  declare  that  we  have 
many  more  regiments  in  the  country 
than  are  necessary  foi:  our  protection. 
If  they  carry  out  their  programme,  the 
Algerian  forces  will  be  gradually  re- 
duced till,  some  fine  morning,  we  shall 
wake  to  find  that  the  Arabs  have  risen 
and  the  whole  colony  is  in  a  blaze. 
We  poor  farmers  shall  lose  our  property  ; 
hundreds  of  unfortunate  Europeans  will 
be  massacred,  and — oh,  here  is  Jeanne." 

*  *  When  is  the  massacre  to  take  place, 
L^on  ?"  asked  that  young  lady,  appear- 
ing suddenly  out  of  the  gloom,  followed 
by  M.  de  Saint-Luc.  **  More  people 
die  of  fever  than  of  massacre  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Barrington,  and  the  very 
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best  way  to  catch  a  fever  is  to  sit  out  at 
night  when  the  dews  are  falling.  For 
Leon  it  does  not  matter,  he  is  acclima- 
tised ;  but  he  ought  to  have  made  you 
walk  about.** 

**  I  meant  to  have  walked,  but  I  was 
waiting  for  you.  I  could  not  tell  that 
you  would  be  such  a  very  long  time 
away,"  said  Barrington,  in  a  slightly 
aggrieved  tone. 

**  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have 
been  kept  waiting,  *  *  she  answered,  rather 
coldly  ;  *  *  and  now  it  is  too  late  to  think 
of  anything  but  bed.  I  am  so  tired  that 
I  think  I  will  bid  you  all  good-night  at 
once.*' 

She  turned  as  she  spoke,  and,  cross- 
ing the  road,  vanished  into  the  inn,  and 
Barrington,  being  out  of  temper  with 
the  world  generally  and  M.  de  Saint- 
Luc  particularly,  threw  away  the  end  of 
his  cigar  and  announced  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  bed  too. 

/  •*  We  will  all  go  to  bed  ;  we  shall 
have  to  start  early  to-morrow  morning,  *  * 
said  L6on  ;  but  Saint- Luc  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  young  man's  arm,  saying, 
**  Wait  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour  ; 
I  want  to  have  a  chat  with  you** — so 
Barrington  entered  the  house  alone. 

Saint-Luc  linked  his  arm  within  that 
of  his  young  friend,  led  him  back  to  the 
bench  which  the  Englishman  had  just 
vacated,  and,  throwing  himself  down 
upon  it,  sighed  out :  "  Well,  it  is  all 
over  !  She  will  have  nothing  to  say  to 
me. 

L^on  could  not  pretend  to  misunder- 
stand his  meaning.  He  was  sincerely 
sorry  to  hear  such  bad  news,  for  he 
liked  Saint-Luc,  and  would  gladly  have 
welcomed  him  as  a  brother-in-law,  and, 
moreover,  the  Duchess  and  M.  de  Font- 
vieille  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
lately  to  convince  him  of  the  desirability 
of  his  sister's  speedy  marriage.  At  the 
same  time  experience  had  taught  him 
that  Jeanne  always  knew  her  own  mind, 
and  that  when  she  said  no,  she  meant 
no  ;  and  this  knowledge  made  it  difficult 
for  him  to  find  any  consolatory  reply 
for  the  benefit  of  the  luckless  wooer. 
At  length,  however,  he  asked — **  Are 
you  quite  sure  of  that  ?'  *  which  was  per- 
haps the  best  thing  he  could  have  said 
under  the  circumstances 

**  It  is  not  her  fault  if  I  am  not,**  re- 
turned Saint-Luc,  with  a  dreary  laugh. 


*  *  She  told  me  she  could  no  more  marry 
me  than  M.  de  Fontvieille.  *  * 

**  That,'*  said  L^on,  feeling  very  un- 
comfortable, and  wishing  most  heartijy 
that  his  friend  could,  have  chosen  some 
other  confidant — **  that  is,  of  course, 
only  a  way  of  speaking.  Jeanne  ofte^ 
expresses  herself  strongly  ;  but  she  does 
not  always  mean  quite  all  that  she  says, 
and  I  am  sure  that  she  did  not  intend 
to  be  unkind  or  rude  to  you.*' 

**  She  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  mqst 
kind.  I  think  she  has  not  quite  under- 
stood me  till  now.  She  thought  I  w^ 
seeking  a  mariage  de  convenance^  where- 
as— ^but  it  does  not  much  signify.  No 
one  could  have  been  more  gentle  aikl 
compassionate  than  she  was,  but  that 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  she  has 
broken  my  heart.  Do  not  laugh,  L6on. 
A  year  ago  I  no  more  believed  in  broken 
hearts  than  you  do  ;  but  when  a  man 
suffers  such  pain  as  I  suffer,  he  mu:$t 
cease  to  be  a  sceptic,  whether  he  will  or 
no.  I  know  what  you  would  say — *  On 
ne  meurt  pas  de  cette  maiadie-ld  * — but  that 
is  just  what  makes  it  a  more  infernal 
torture  than  any  physical  one.  Tenesf ! 
if  it  were  not  that  I  dread  causing  ajp- 
noyance  to  others,  I  would  put  a  pistol 
to  my  head  this  very  night.  Bon  Dieu  !  . 
what  is  this  wretched  thing  called  life 
that  a  man  should  care  to  keep  it  in  bis 
body  ?  What  has  my  life  been  ?  Tlxe 
life  of  a  dog — what  do  I  say  ? — of  a  lap- 
dog — a  useless,  dull,  over- fed  brute. 
Looking  back  upon  past  years,  I  cannot 
recall  a  single  da}^  or  a  single  hour  that 
I  would  choose  to  live  over  again  :  it  is 
all  idleness,  and  satiety,  and  disgust. 
I  don*t  know  how  far  I  have  been  to 
blame  ;  there  must  be  some  atom  of 
good  in  me,  or  I  should  not  so  abhor 
myself ;  but  I  suppose  it  has  not  had 
force  to  struggle  against  the  bad  side  ,of 
my  nature.  Before  I  met  your  sister  I 
looked  forward  to  dawdling  through  the 
rest  of  my  life  in  a  resigned,  discontent- 
ed sort  of  way.  I  knew  I  should  never 
be  of  the  smallest  good  to  myself  or  any- 
body else  in  the  world,  and  I  did  not 
mudi  care  ;  but  then  I  saw  her,  and  fell 
in  love  with  her  (God  knows  why  or 
wherefore — we  wretched  humans  have 
no  control  over  our  fate),  and  that 
changed  everyihing.  I  thought  I  might 
possibly  become — I  won't  sa^  «o^Vc^  ^^ 
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her — but  as  worthy  as  a  man  with  my 
past  could  be.  I  had  dreams  and  pro- 
jects, all  of  which  have  been  blown  into 
space  by  one  word,  so  that  I  need  not 
trouble  you  with  them.  Ah,  .why  did  I 
ever  see  her  ?  Why  was  I  not  left  in  my 
brutish  indifference,  if  I  was  to  spend 
all  the  rest  of  my  life  in  hopelessness 
and  solitude  ?  If  I  believed  in  the 
Christian  religion — which  I  do  not,  un- 
fortunately ;  the  world  that  I  have 
lived  in  has  honestly  rejected  that  faith, 
finding  it  impossible  to  make  it  fit  in  with 
its  own  system  of  morality — I  say,  if  I 
were  a  Christian,  I  would  turn  Tnjp- 
pist.  It  is  a  kind  of  suicide  which  the 
Church,  knowing  that  some  loophole  out 
of  the  world  must  be  left  open  for  des- 
perate men,  permits,  and  is  even  kind 
enough  to  reward  with  a  palm  and  a 
crown,  instead  of  with  hell-fire.  But 
that  door  is  closed  to  me.  I  have  no 
faith  in  the  palm  or  the  crown,  and 
should  not  know  what  to  do  with  them 
when  I  had  got  them.  There  remains 
the  pistol.  I  shall  not  use  it  just  yet, 
for  reasons  that  you  may  surmise  ;  but 
before  many  months  are  over,  I  hope  to 
rid  society  of  one  of  its  most  useless 
members." 

So  poor  Saint-Luc  raved  on,  pacing  to 
and  fro  in  the  dust  and  throwing  his 
arms  about  as  Frenchmen  will  do  when 
they  are  in  despair,  or  fancy  themselves 
so.  We  English  are  a  less  demonstrative 
race  ;  still  one  has  heard  a  deal  of  non- 
sense talked  by  one's  own  compatriots 
under  similar  circumstances.  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  know  whajt  to  say  by  way  of 
comfort  to  a  man  who  has  just  been  re- 
fused. To  tell  him  that  he  will  get  over 
it  in  time  may  be  true,  but  savors  of 
brutality,  while  encouragement  to  make 
another  attempt  may  only  lead  him  on 
to  a  second  repulse.  Practically,  how- 
ever, I  believe  that  everybody  does 
adopt  the  latter  alternative.  Leon,  at 
all  events,  did  so  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion. 

**  I  think  you  would  be  wrong  to  take 
Jeanne's  decision  as  final,"  he  said,  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  a  hearing.  "  You 
have  been  a  little  abrupt  with  her,  and 
then,  too,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have 
not  chosen  a  very  appropriate  occasion.  *  * 
**  Do  you  seriously  mean  to  tell  me," 
broke  in  Saint-Luc,  *'  that  it  would  have 
made  the  slightest  difference  if  I  had 


spoken  last  week,  or  had  put  off  doing 
so  till  next  ?  Bah  !  I  found  myself 
alone  with  her — a  thing  which  does  not 
happen  to  me  every  day,  let  me  remind 
you — I  was  tired  of  suspense,  and  I 
said  to  myself  that  I  would  know  the 
worst — Votlaf**   . 

**  That  is  just  it.  You  made  up  your 
mind  that  you  would  know  the  worst, 
and  you  let  her  see  that  you  expected 
the  worst,  and  therefore  you  failed. 
All  women  are  the  same  ;  Uirow  your- 
self at  their  feet,  and  they  will  trample 
upon  you  ;  face  them  boldly,  and  they 
will  yield,"  said  L^on,  whose  youthful 
assumption  of  knowledge  of  a  subject 
which  the  wisest  of  men  have  failed  to 
fathom  will  perhaps  be  pardoned  by 
those  who  remember  that  he  was  really 
sorry  for  his  friend,  and  was  doing 
what  in  him  lay  to  console  the  afflicted 
one.  * '  I  grant  you  that  Jeanne  is  not 
like  other  girls,"  continued  this  suc- 
cessful student  of  character  ;  *'  her 
education  and  position  are  different 
from  those  of  other  girls — else  you 
could  hardly  have  spoken  to  her  as  you 
have  done  this  evening — but  for  all 
that,  she  is  a  woman,  and  women  re- 
quire humoring.  The  fact  is  that  you 
have  addressed  yourself  to  her  at  the 
wrong  moment.  *  * 

••  The  wrong  moment !"  interrupted 
Saint-Luc — '*  why  the  wrong  moment  ? 
Because  that  Englishman  is  here?  Is 
there  ever  a  moment  when  he  is  not 
with  her  ?  My  good  L^on,  I  am  as 
much  in  love  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  but 
I  am  not  therefore  blind.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  to  me  that  your  sister 
will  marry  the  Englishman,  against 
whom  I  have  nothing  to  say.  If  he  be 
not  more  worthy  of  her  than  I,  he  must 
be  a  far  worse  man  than  I  take  him 
for.  Whether  he  loves  her  as  devotedly 
as  I  do,  is  another  question. ' ' 

**  Jeanne  marry  Mr,  Barrington  ? 
Absurd  !"  cried  L^on.  **  Neither  M. 
de  FontvieiUe,  nor  the  Duchess,  nor  I, 
would  ever  consent  to  her  becoming  the 
wife  of  a  foreigner  and  a  Protestant. ' ' 

"  But  I  thought  she  was  free  to  marry 
whom  she  pleased  ?" 

'*  Well,  yes,  so  she  is,  in  a  certain 
sense  ;  but  of  course  she  would  never 
think  of  disregarding  the  wishes  of — of 
all  her  friends.  Besides,  she  would 
never  have  been  so  friendly  with  Mr. 
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Barrington  if  she  had  had  an  idea  of 
such  an  end  to  this  intimacy.  No,  no, 
my  friend  ;  believe  me,  there  is  nothing 
of  that  kind.  Try  again  in  a  month's 
time  ;  be  less  diffident,  and  you  will  very 
likely  be  successful.  I  think  Jeanne 
knows  that  all  our  sympathies  are  with 
you." 

**  Will  you  speak  to  her  on  the  sub- 
ject ?"  asked  Saint-Luc,  who  was  only 
too  willing  to  be  persuaded  into  hope, 
against  his  own  judgment. 

**  Why,  no,*'  answered  L^on,  hesitat- 
ingly ;  **  I  don't  think  I  could  quite  do 
that ;  she  would  not  like  it.  You  see, 
she  is  a  little  older  than  I  am,  and  she 
has  always  been  accustomed  to  take  the 
lead,  and  she  is  not  precisely  one  of 
those  people  whom  one  csfn  interfere 
with  easily,  and — and — in  point  of  fact, 
I  really  doubt  whether  my  speaking 
would  not  do  more  harm  than  good.  If 
I  am  to  be  quite  candid  with  you,  I  must 
confess  that  neither  I  nor  anybody  else 
has  much  authority  over  Jeanne  ;  but 
she  is  so  good  and  so  self-sacrificing  that 
she  would  do  a  great  deal  to  please  any 
one  of  us,  and — " 

**  I  don't  wish  her  to  sacrifice  her- 
self," interrupted  Saint-Luc. 

**  I  express  myself  badly.  What  I 
meant  to  say  was  that  our  wishes  would 
have  a  good  deal  of  weight  with  her. 
As  I  told  you  just  now,  I  believe  she 
knows  what  our  wishes  are,  and  we 
will  try  to  make  them  more  apparent. 
I -don't  see  that  we  can  do  anything 
more  for  you." 

"I  suppose  not,"  sighed  Saint-Luc. 
"  I  will  try  again  then  ;  it  is  a  forlorn 
hope,  but  it  is  better  than  nothing. 
Thank  you  for  your  sympathy.  Now 
you  are  dying  to  get  to  sleep,  and  I  will 
not  keep  you  up  any  longer.  Good- 
night." 

So  L^on  went  to  his  bed,  and  Saint- 
Luc  roamed  about  the  silent  town  till 
daylight,  mentally  balancing  himself 
against  Barrington,  and  finding  no  en- 
couragement from  the  process. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  he 
did  not  occupy  the  vacant  seat  in  the 
waggonette  on  the  following  day. 

Chapter  XI. 

IN    WHICH   MR.    BARRINGTON     WINS   A 
GAME   OF   BILLIARDS. 

One  of  the  most  grievous  burdens  at- 
taching to  royal  birth    must  be,   one 


would  think,  the  impossibility  of  getting 
from  one  country  to  another  without 
well-meant  but  tedious  demonstrations 
of  loyalty  and  respect.  An  unfortunate 
emperor,  king,  or  prince  lands  from  the 
steamer  in  which,  perhaps,  he  has  been 
wofuUy  sea-sick,  or  steps  out  of  his  spe- 
cial train,  dirty  and  w«ary,  and  there, 
upon  the  platform,  stands  his  worship 
the  mayor,  in  furred  gown  and  gold 
chain,  with  an  attendant  body  of  alder- 
men and  town-councillors,  and  proceeds 
to  entertain  the  lUustrious  traveller  with 
a  loyal  and  long^nded  address  of  wd^ 
come.  The  poor  xoyal  personage  knows 
perfectly  well  the  stereotyped,  meaning- 
less phrases  which  are  about  to  be  hurl- 
ed at  him,  and  knows  also*  the  terms  in 
which  it  will  be  expected  he  should  reply 
thereto.  The  whole  business  must  be 
to  him  a  monstrous  unnecessary  bore  ; 
still,  it  has  to  be  gone  through,  and  he 
goes  through  it  as  cheerfully  as  may  be. 
If,  however,  he  be  a  shifty  royal  person- 
age, and  can  manage  to  get  his  luggage 
moved  with  extra  rapidity,  there  is  a 
reasonable  mode  of  escape  open  to  him< 
It  may  be  announced  that  his  Majesty, 
or  his  Royal  Highness,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  compelled  to  proceed  on  his  jour- 
ney with  all  possible  despatch,  and  must 
deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  hearing  or 
delivering  speeches  on  his  way  ;  the 
loyal  address,  therefore,  will  be  **  taken 
as  read. ' '  So  the  illuminated  parchment 
is  hastily  shoved  in  at  the  carriage  win- 
dow, the  exalted  creature  inside  ad- 
vances, bows  and  smiles  with  such  affa- 
bility as  nature  has  granted  to  him,  and 
is  presently  whisked  away  in  a  manner 
satisfactory,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  both  to 
himself  and  others. 

If  only  certain  days  of  our  life,  the  net 
result  of  which  can  be  easily  foretold — 
days  of  mere  barren  vexation  and  weari- 
ness of  the  flesh — could  be  thus  summa- 
rily dismissed,  and  taken  as  lived,  how 
thankful  some  of  us  would  be  !  In  real 
life,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  stealing  a 
march  upon  Time  :  we  must  take  the 
rough  with  the  smooth,  and  all  we  have 
to  consider  is  how  to  swallow  measure- 
less tedium  with  a  minimum  of  yawns  ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of 
fiction,  to  which,  it  may  be  presumed, 
nobody  resorts  unless  with  some  faint 
expectation  of  amusement,  nature  re- 
volts against  dulness,  and  nimbly  skips 
over  the  prosy  passagies.     T\\a%^  ^\^v^ 
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passages  need  never  be  written  at  all, 
and  much  labor  might  be  spared  to 
writer  as  well  as  reader  could  the  former 
but  guess  when  he  is  about  to  become 
wearisome  ;  but  that,  no  doubt,  is  past 
hoping  for.  Of  one  thing,  however, 
every  narrator  may  be  sure — that  when, 
in  the  course  of  his  story,  he  feels  dis- 
posed to  dwell  upon  any  particular  sub- 
ject, he  is  getting  upon  dangerous 
gtound,  and  had  best  quit  that  subject 
without  further  delay.  The  present 
writer,  being  conscious  of  an  inclination 
t6  linger  among  the  sunny  valleys  and 
breezy  heights  of  Kabylia,  now,  there- 
fore, resolutely  turns  away  from  that 
pleasant  landj  and  shutting  out  his 
background  of  mountains  and  blue  sky, 
narrows  the  limits  of  his  stage  to  the 
four  walls  of  a  heated  and  not  over  well- 
lighted  billiard-room. 

It  is  a  long,  low-roofed  room,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  entresol  above  one  of  the 
principal  caf^s  of  Algiers,  and  contain- 
ing several  tables.  At  one  of  these 
Barrington  and  a  friend,  picked  up  at 
the  Hotel  d'Orient,  are  hard  at  work  in 
their  shirt-sleeves,  endeavoring,  not 
very  successfully,  to  master  thp  science 
of  the  cannon  game,  while  at  a  more 
distant  one,  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  with  pale 
face  and  downcast  mien,  is  absently 
knocking  the  balls  about,  pausing  every 
now  and  again  to  emit  a  half-smothered 
sigh.  L6on,  outstretched  upon  a  sofa, 
with  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth  and  a  tall 
glass  of  vermouth  and  water  on  a  table 
at  his  side,  contemplates  with  the  serene 
smile  of  a  man  who  has  dined  well,  the 
blue  smoke  clouds  that  slowly  drift  away 
from  him  ;  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room,  a  diminutive,.*  close-cropped 
waiter,  worn  out  by  the  labor  and  heat 
of  the  day,  is  snatching  a  well-earned 
snooze,  perched  on  a  high  stool,  on 
whose  slippery  summit  he  perilously 
sways  and  lurches.  From  the  caf^  be- 
neath rises  a  confused  hubbub,  a  clink- 
ing of  glasses,  a  clattering  of  dominoes, 
a  roar  of  excited  voices,  such  as  in  Eng- 
land would  convey  the  idea  of  nothing 
less  than  an  imminent  free  fight,  but 
here  means  only  that  a  few  good  bour- 
geois and  line-officers  are  enjoying  a 
quiet  evening  after  their  habitual  man- 
ner ;  in  the  street  below  a  shrill-voiced 
boy  is  shouting,  '*  lat  Moniteur  (TAigi- 
rie,  journal  du  soir  !     Achetez  le  Mon- 


iteur  (TAlg/rier'  and  from  time  to 
time,  when  the  general  turmoil  abates 
for  a  second  or  two,  the  monotonous 
thrum,  thrum,  thrum  of  a  guitar  can  be 
heard  faintly  rising  from  a  Moorish  caf^ 
down  by  the  water-side. 

Here,  in  the  billiard-room,  there  is 
silence  unbroken  save  by  the  click  of 
the  balls  and  the  occasional  execrations 
of  Mr.  Barrington's  friend,  who  plays  a 
very  fair  game  at  the  club  at  home,  and 
is  surprised  and  disgusted  to  find  how 
little  mastery  he  has  over  forei^  balls 
and  cues. 

• '  Never  saw  sudi  a  beastly  game  in 
my  life !"  he  exclaims  wrathfully, 
throwing  himself  down  upon  a  chair. 
'*  Might  as  well  play  with  footballs  and 
barge-poles*  by  Jove  !  I'll  trouble  you 
for  the  tip  of  that  cue  !  Just  look  at  it, 
will  you  !  Why,  it's  a  couple  of  inches 
broad  !" 

**  Ah,  it's  a  game  you  have  to  get  ac- 
customed to,"  remarks  Barrington, 
scoring  rather  neatly  ;  *  *  but  when  you 
understand  it,  it's  less  flukey  than  ours, 
and  I  really  think  there  is  more  play  in 
it." 

"  Don't  see  any  play  in  it  at  all," 
growls  the  other  ;  and  then  there  is  an- 
other long  period  of  silence.  The  little 
waiter,  with  head  thrown  back  and  open 
mouth,  begins  to  snore,  and  the  clock 
in  the  tower  of  the  great  mosque  chimes 
half-past  ten.  Presently  Saint-Luc  lays 
down  his  cue,  and  strolls  dejectedly  to- 
wards the  sofa  upon  which  L6on's  long 
body  is  extended. 

"  L6on,"  says  he,  in  a  sepulchral 
voice,  "when  did  you  last  have  an 
earthquake  here  ?" 

"An  earthquake?  Oh,  I  hardly  re- 
member. We  have  a  few  slight  shocks 
every  year,  but  nobody  ever  thinks  any- 
thing of  them.  Once,  I  remember,  there 
was  a  great  alarm  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  a  good  many  people  rushed 
out  into  the  streets,  in  very  scanty  ap- 
parel, and  one  silly  old  woman  jumped 
out  of  window  and  broke  her  leg.  But, 
after  all,  there  was  no  damage  done. 
Why  do  you  ask  ?*  * 

"  Because  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
we  are  going  to  have  an  earthquake  to- 
night. I  have  never  in  my  life  felt  in 
such  low  spirits  as  I  do  at  this  moment, 
and  I  have  a  sort  of  unaccountable  sen- 
sation of  dread,  which,  I  take  it,  must 
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meiui  that  the  earth  is  about  to  open 
and  swallow  me  up.  Not  that  that 
would  ]^e  such  a  great  misfortune  after 
all." 

'  *  Bah  !  It  is  a  hot  evening,  and  you 
are  tired  and  out  of  sorts,  as  anyone 
would  be  who  had  spent  three  days  all 
by  himself  at  Fort  Napoleon  and  then 
ridden  back  upon  a  lame  horse.  Come 
and  have  a  game  of  billiards,  and  let  us 
think  no  more  about  earthquakes.  For 
my  part,  I  can  assure  you  that,  whatever 
your  wishes  may  be,  I  should  dislike 
nothing  more  than  being  pounded  to 
death  by  a  falling  house ;  and  if  I 
thought  there  was  the  slightest  danger 
of  such  a  thing  happening,  I  should  be 
out  of  this  room  in  another  moment. 
Come  and  play.". 

Saint-Luc  drops  into  a  chair  and 
shakes  his  head.  "  I  cannot  play  bil- 
liards to-night,"  he  says;  "I  should 
not  be  able  to  make  a  single  stroke. 
Ah,  L^on,  I  have  my  own  good  reasons 
for  being  miserable,  as  you  know  ;  and 
I  suppose  there  is  no  chance  of  an  earth- 
quake, or  why  should  I  alone  be  affected 
by  it  ?  You  seem  in  excellent  spirits. 
I  saw  you  driving  with  that  de  Trdmon- 
ville  woman  to-day,  and  she  gave  you  a 
rose,  and  you  blushed,  and  stuck  it  in 
your  button-hole,  you  foolish  boy.  Is 
that  why  you  lie  smiling  there  like  a 
young  god  on  Olympus  ?  Don't  be  an- 
gry, we  men  are  all  made  fools  of  by 
women  ;  we  can't  escape  our  destiny, 
and  would  not,  perhaps,  if  we  could. 
Imagine  yourself  in  paradise  whUe  you 
can — that  is  the  truest  wisdonl*.  That 
tumbler  at  your  elbow  contains  nothing 
but  bitter  vermouth  and  half-tepid  wa- 
ter, but  if  you  can  bring  yourself  to  quaff 
it  under  the  impression  that  it  is  nectar, 
why  it  IS  nectar  as  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned. Some  day  you  will  discover 
that  Madame  de  TrcmonvjUe  is — ^well, 
is  a  different  person  from  what  you  now 
think  her  to  be  ;  but  so  long  as  you  can 
keep  your  illusions,  why  not  do  so  ? 
That  Englishman  looks  happy  too.  Did 
he  drive  back  with  her  ?  But  of  course 
he  did." 

"Well,  yes;  but  M.  de  Fontvieille 
also  took  a  seat  inside  the  carriage.  I 
heard  Jeanne  ask  him  to  do  so.  * ' 

* '  You  did  ?  She  asked  him  to  take  a 
seat  inside  ?' '  cried  Saint-Luc  eagerly. 
' '  I  wonder  what  made  her  do  that. ' ' 


"  How  can  I  tell  ?  She  was  tired  of 
Mr.  Barrington  very  likely.  It  seems 
to  me  that  they  were  not  quite  such 
good  friends  after  you  appeared  as  they 
had  been  before.  Believe  me,  mon  cher^ 
you  have  no  cause  for  jealousy.  Mr. 
Barrington  must  return  to  England  very 
soon  now,  and  then — " 

"Ah,  then!" 

Bang !  bang  !  from  the  further  end 
of  the  room.  BarrinRton's  friend,  in  a 
frantic  effort  to  "  screw,"  has  driven 
his  cue  through  the  cloth,  and  sent  one 
of  the  balls  spinning  off  the  table.  The 
little  waiter,  rudely  awakened  from  his 
slumbers,  loses  his  balance,  falll  from 
his  perch  with  a  loud  crash,  and  then, 
picking  himself  up,  and  immediately  re- 
covering his  presence  of  mind,  pipes  out 

"  C*est  cinquante  francs  le   premier 


accroCy  messieurs. 


"  Oh,  oh  !  I  like  that !"  cries  the. 
delinquent,  indignantly.  "Cinquante 
francs — rubbish  !  Look  here,  you  little 
beggar!  Regardez  ici — et  1^ — et  li," 
pointing  to  the  traces  of  several  previous 
injuries  to  the  cloth.  "  Coup^  all  over 
the  place,  you  know.  Je  paierai  cinq 
francs,  and  not  another  centime — so 
you  needn't  say  any  more  about  it." 

The  waiter  shruRS  his  shoulders  doubt- 
fully, and  says  ha  will  consult  the  *  *  pa- 
tron ;"  and  peace  being  restored,  Bar- 
rington resumes  his  cue,  and,  adroitly 
drawing  the  balls  into  a  corner,  finishes 
the  game  with  a  break  of  ten. 

The  defeated  player  paid  his  stake, 
settled  with  the  waiter,  and  after  making 
some  brief  but  trenchant  observations 
upon  the  game  of  French  billiards  took 
himself  off.  Then  Barrington,  who  was 
in  high  good  humor,  both  because  he 
had  won  his  game  and  on  account  of 
other  reasons,  strolled  across  the  room 
and  poked  L^on  in  the  ribs  with  his 
cue. 

.  "Well,  de  Mersac,"  said  he,  "what 
have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  all 
day  ?  I  was  at  your  house  this  after- 
noon, and  thought  I  should  have  seen 
you  there.  How  do  you  do,  M.  de 
Saint-Luc?  You  have  just  come  back 
from  Fort  Napoldon,  I  suppose  ?' ' 

Old  Mr.  Ashley,  whose  property  ad- 
joins Barrington' s  more  extensive  one, 
and  who  has  always  lived  upon  the  best 
of  teqns  with  his  neighbor,  has  been 
heard  to  say  that  the  latter  would  be  one 
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of  the  pleasantest-mannered  men  in  Eng- 
land if  only  he  could  get  out  of  the  habit 
of  talking  to  others  as  though  he  were 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
true  that  there  is  a  certain  prosperous 
affability  in  the  demeanor  of  this  fortu- 
nate gentleman  which  men  who  are  out 
of  luck  or  out  of  temper  sometimes  find 
it  hard  to  bear.  Saint-Luc  was  too  well- 
bred  to  answer  his  rival  otherwise  than 
politely  ;  but  if  he  could  have  followed 
the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations,  and  re- 
verted to  the  customs  of  a  primitive  state 
of  society,  he  would  then  and  there  have 
arisen,  and  pommelled  him  soundly. 
That  the  man  should  look  so  disgust- 
ingly contented  and  happy  was,  perhaps, 
not  his  fault ;  but  that  allusion  to  Fort 
Napoleon  might  surely  have  been  spared. 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence,  after 
which  L6on  swung  his  long  legs  off  the 
sofa,  stretched  himself,  yawned,  and  said 
he  thought  he  would  go  and  look  in  at 
the  club. 

**  I  am  going  home  to  bed  ;  and  if 
you  are  wise  you  will  follow  my  exam- 
ple,** observed  Barrington,  who  knew 
very  well  what  **  looking  in  at  the  club*' 
meant. 

**  Ah,  but  I  am  not  wise,**  rejoined 
L^on,  rather  tartly  ;  for,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  humanity,  he  disliked  noth- 
ing so  much  as  good  advice. 

He  added,  *'  You  are  coming,  are  you 
not,  Saint-Luc?*' 

The  Vicomte  fumbled  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  drew  out  a  handful  of  coins 
and  notes,  which  he  proceeded  to  count. 
*  *  Yes, ' '  he  answered,  when  he  had  fin- 
ished his  sum  ;  **  I  find  I  have  got  three 
hundred  francs  about  me.  That  much 
I  am  prepared  to  lose,  but  I  shall  retire 
as  soon  as  my  pockets  are  empty." 

"  And  I,*'  observed  L6on,  **  have  got 
exactly  fifty-five  francs  fifty  centimes'; 
and  I  have  no  intention  of  retiring  before 
I  am  sleepy." 

"  Then  I  can  only  hope,  for  your 
sake,  that  you  will  be  sleepy  soon,'*  said 
Barrington,  putting  on  his  hat.  * '  Good- 
night, monsieur.  Good-night,  de  Mer- 
sac.  I  daresay  I  shall  see  you  to-mor- 
row.** 

"Virtue  has  spread  her  wings  and 
flown,**  remarked  Saint-Luc,  as  the 
swing-door  closed  behind  the  English- 
man. "  You  are  now  alone  with .y ice, 
as  fitly  represented  in  my  humble  per- 


son. I  beg  you  to  observe,  howettt, 
that  I  decline  the  additional  rdU  of 
Temptatio^ — I  will  even  take  u|K)n  my- 
self to  say  that,  much  as  I  enjoy  your 
society,  I  should  prefer  to  say  good- 
night now.** 

"  Why  ?"  asked  L^on,  rather  affront- 
ed. 

"  Firstly,  because  they  are  playing 
lansquenet  at  the  club  to-night,  and  lan- 
squenet is,  of  all  games  that  I  know,  the 
one  at  which  large  sums  are  most  easily 
lost.  Secondly,  because  there  is  no  luck 
in  the  air  to-night.  Thirdly,  because 
you  have  not  got  enough  money  in  your 
pockets.  I  have  three  hundred  francs, 
the  loss  of  which  will  sober  me.  You 
will  lose  what  you  have  in  a  few  min- 
utes, after  which  you  will  take  to  paper, 
and  become  reckless.  Also,  your  head 
is  not  so  cool  as  mine  to  start  with.'* 

Looked  upon  as  a  deterrent,  the  ob- 
servation was  scarcely  a  happy  one. 
Nobody — above  all,  no  young  man — 
likes  to  be  told  that  his  head  is  not  cool  ; 
nor  is  it  flattering  to  be  cautioned  against 
the  seductive  nature  of  any  amusement 
by  a  man  who  is  himself  about  to  engage 
m  It. 

"  You  talk  as  if  I  were  a  baby,"  Ldon 
answered  in  a  tone  of  some  annoyance. 
"  I  have  played  lansquenet  before  now, 
and  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  not  to  know 
when  to  stop.** 

Saint-Luc  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"I  have  warned  you,"  said  he;  "I 
could  do  no  more.  I  hope  you  will  rec- 
ollect that  to-morrow  morning  when 
you  wake  up  with  a  headache,  and  try  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  yout  losses. 
Probably,  however,  you  will  blame  me 
— and  so  will  others.  That  will  be  noth- 
ing more  than  my  usual  luck." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  an- 
swered L6on ;  "  and  I  don't  know 
whom  you  mean  by  others.  Wlien  I 
lose  my  money,  I  generally  keep  the  fact 
to  myself.** 

"Do  you?*'  said  Saint-Luc.  "I 
have  never  been  able  to  achieve  such 
reticence.  But  it  does  not  much  matter. 
Things  can  hardly  be  much  worse  with 
me  than  they  are  already.  Shall  we 
go?" 

L^on  understood  it  all,  and  was  not 
best  pleased.  Jeanne  had  been  the  kind- 
est of  sisters  to  him,  and  he  had  a  rever- 
ence and  respect  for  her  rather  filial  than 
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fraternal ;  still  few  sons  can  bear  with 
equanimity  the  idea  that  their  mother 
has  requested  a  stranger  to  keep  them 
out  of  mischief,  and  L^on,  as  he  held 
open  the  door  for  his  friend  to  pass  out, 
said  to  himself  that  the  time  had  come 
for  him  to  shake  off  feminine  rule. 

The  two  men  descended  the  stairs  to- 
gether in  silence,  and  a  few  steps  brought 
them  to  the  door  of  the  club,  which  oc- 
cupied the  first  floor  of  a  large  comer 
house.  The  room  which  they  presently 
entered  was  a  lofty  and  spacious  one, 
lighted  by  a  big  crystal  chandelier,  and 
furnished  with  a  multiplicity  of  easy 
chairs.  In  some  of  these  a  few  members 
were  dozing ;  a  little  knot  of  idlers 
were  smoking  on  the  balcony,  and  at 
the  further  end  of  the  room  some  eight 
or  ten  men,  mostly  officers  in  the  Chas- 
seurs d' Afrique,  were  congregated  round 
a  card-table.  One  of  the  latter  wheeled 
round  as  the  newcomers  approached, 
and  beckoned  to  them. 

"Come  and  bring  us  a  change  of 
luck,"  he  cried.  "There  never  was 
such  a  dull  game  as  this  since  the  world 
began !  Would  you  believe  that  we 
have  been  playing  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  that  nobody  has  lost  a  sou 
except  myself,  who  am  minus  three  na- 
poleons." 

•*  I  have  lost  five,"  said  another  man 
in  a  rather  aggrieved  tone. 

**  And  ought  to  have  lost  five  hun- 
dred," retorted  the  first  speaker. 
•  *  What  is  the  use  of  playing  with  a  man 
like  you,  who  always  make  a  point  of 
throwing  good  money  after  bad,  if  no- 
body is  ever  to  get  a  deal  ?  I  don't 
think  any  single  dealer  has  had  more 
than  two  turns." 

"  Be  comforted,  de  Monceaux,"  said 
Saint-Luc,  seating  himself  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  grumbler.  **  I  have  brought 
three  hundred  francs  with  me  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  losing  them,  and  per- 
haps some  share  of  the  plunder  may  find 
its  way  into  your  pocket." 

**  Not  if  you  sit  there,"  rejoined  the 
other.  •  *  Your  stake  will  be  covered  three 
times  over  before  I  get  a  chance  of  put- 
ting anything  on.  If  you  think  you  are 
going  to  have  bad  luck,  for  Heaven's 
sake  seat  yourself  above  instead  of  below 
me. 

But  L6on  had  taken  the  chair  next  to 
that  which  Saint-Luc  now  occupied,  and 


the  kind-hearted  Vicomte  thought  it 
might  be  for  the  young  man's  benefit 
that  he  should  have  a  mentor  at  his  el- 
bow, so  he  shook  his  head. 

*  *  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  change 
places  now,"  he  said.  **  But  we  are 
interrupting  the  game.  Whose  deal  is 
it?" 

**  It  is  mine,  I  believe,"  answered  de 
Monceaux  ;  **  but  I  have  no  confidence 
in  these  cards.  I  propose  that  we  have 
fresh  ones,  and  begin  over  again. 

So  two  new  packs  were  brought,  and 
being  dealt  round,  the  lowest  card  fell  to 
Saint-Luc,  who  thus  became  dealer, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  his  neighbor. 

**  Is  that  what  you  call  bad  luck  ?"  ex- 
claimed that  ill-used  person,  indignant- 
ly. "I  might  have  known  how  it  would 
be  !  And  now  I  will  lay  a  hundred 
francs  to  fifty  that  you  win  six  times, 
provided  you  leave  the  stake  up." 

Saint-Luc  took  the  bet,  laid  a  napo- 
leon on  the  table  as  his  stake,  and  began 
to  deal. 

Chapter  XII. 

LANSQUENET. 

Most  people,  probably,  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  rules  of  lansquenet ;  but, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not,  a 
short  explanation  shall  be  given — the 
more  willingly  as  the  game  is  one  of  an 
engaging  simplicity.  The  dealer,  after 
laying  down  a  stake,  the  amount  of 
which  is  left  to  his  option,  turns  up  the 
first  two  cards  of  the  pack,  one  fftr  him- 
self and  one  for  the  table  ;  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  deal  out  the  cards  till  one  of 
the  same  number  as  either  of  those  al- 
ready displayed  appears.  Should  the 
table  win,  he  loses  his  stake  and  the 
deal  passes  ;  but  if  his  own  card  prove 
successful,  |he  may  either  pocket  his 
winnings  and  surrender  his  deal  to  the 
next  player,  or  leave  both  winnings  and 
stake  up,  and  continue.  The  stake  may 
be  covered' by  one  or  more  of  the  play- 
ers, the  left-hand  neighbor  of  the  dealer 
having  the  first  choice.  In  the  present 
instance,  L^on  being  seated  next  to 
Saint-Luc,  at  once  covered  the  modest 
napoleon  staked  by  his  friend. 

Saint- Luc  won,  and  left  the  two  gold 
pieces  on  the  table,  and  L^on  once  more 
monopolised  the  play.  The  dealer  won 
again,  and  again,  and  yet  again,  but  at 
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the  fifth  time  the  luck  turned,  and  the 
young  marquis  had  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  back  the  scraps  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  scribbled  the  amount  of 
his  debts,  together  with  twenty  francs  of 
winnings. 

*  *  That  is  not  the  way  to  play  lansque- 
net, my  friend,"  whispered  Saint-Luc  ; 
but  L^on,  in  answer  to  the  good-natured 
warning,  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  im- 
patiently, and  muttered,  **Je  sais  ce  que 
je  faisy**  which,  if  true,  was  a  statement 
little  creditable  to  his  understanding. 
He  put  up  forty  francs  and  lost  them 
immediately.  Then,  for  a  time,  he  got 
no  chance  of  losing  or  winning,  and  sat 
drumming  on  the  table  and  fidgeting 
restlessly  in  his  chair  after  the  manner 
of  inexperienced  gamblers,  who  are  sel- 
dom contented  unless  they  can  be  in  the 
thick  of  the  fray. 

The  game  did  not  at  first  prove  an 
exciting  one.  There  were  no  long  deals, 
very  little  money  changed  hands,  and  at 
the  end  of  an  hour  the  only  player  upon 
whom  Fortune  seemed  to  have  smiled  at 
all  was  Saint-Luc,  who  had  a  little  pile 
of  gold  before  him  ;  whereas  L^on, 
whose  few  coins  had  long  since  vanished, 
ha^d  sent  some  three  hundred  francs 
worth  of  his  signatures  to  different  parts 
of  the  table,  and  was  a  little  inclined  to 
be  querulous  over  his  losses. 

Poor  L^on  had  not  yet  learnt  that  the 
first  duty  of  a  gambler  is  to  preserve  an 
aspect  of  equanimity,  and  that  though 
men  will  bear  with  fools,  and  will  even 
show  marvellous  patience  with  rogues, 
they  will  not  tolerate  one  who  bursts  into 
lamentations  over  his  bad  luck.  He 
offended  in  this  way  more  than  once  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  but,  perhaps, 
in  consideration  of  his  inexperience,  he 
might  have  been  allowed  to  escape  unre- 
buked,  had  he  not  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  foul  of  M.  de  Monceaux.  That  gen- 
tleman, who  was  no  longer  in  his  first 
youth,  and  had  ,  long  since  discovered 
that  the  pastimes  of  this  world  are  but 
weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit,  unless 
they  can  be  made  to  conduce  to  its  com- 
forts, was  accustomed  in  card-playing,  as 
in  all  other  pursuits,  to  regulate  his  con- 
duct in  accordance  with  certain  well-de- 
fined principles.  Throughout  the  evening 
he  had  been  playing  with  more  skill  than 
good  fortune,  but  he  serenely  bided  his 
time,   knowing  that   to  him  who  waits 


opportunity  will  surely  arrive.  Now  it 
came  to  pass  that  L^on,  in  pursuance  of 
his  absurd  system  of  doubling,  had  taken 
up  the  whole  of  the  stake  during  a  rather 
longer  deal  than  usual.  He  was  some 
distance  away  from  the  dealer,  but  none 
of  the  intervening  players  had  cared  to 
interfere  with  the  young  man  after  the 
first  round,  till  some  eight  hundred 
francs  were  dn  the  table.  It  was  then 
that  M.  de  Monceaux,  having  carefully 
calculated  that  the  chances  were  now 
about  ten  to  one  in  his  favor,  stepped 
in,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  his  undoubted 
right  as  next  player  to  the  dealer,  cover- 
ed the  whole  sum,  won  it,  and  quietly 
swept  it  down. 

*'  Cest  trap  fortT*  exclaimed  L^oix, 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair.     And 
indeed  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  in* 
cident  was  one  which  might  have  tried 
the  patience  of  many  an  older  man. 

*  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  * '  said  de  Mon- 
ceaux suavely,  bending  forward  as  he 
spoke,  '  *  you  said  something  ?' ' 

L6on  frowned,  but  made  no  reply. 

* '  Perhaps,  *  *  continued  de  Monceaux, 
with  increasing  politeness,  *'  M.  le  Mar- 
quis has  not  often  played  this  game. 
Am  I  wrong  in  conjecturing  from  his 
manner  that  he  believes  me  to  have  in- 
fringed some  rule  ?  In  such  a  case  he 
would  do  well  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
committee  of  the  club.  Or  if  anything 
in  my  personal  conduct  should  have  dis- 
pleased M.  le  Marquis,  nothing  would 
give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to — " 

**  Nonsense  !"  interposed  Saint-Luc 
hastily.  **  Nobody  is  complaining  of 
you,  de  Monceaux  ;  and  we  are  all  wait- 
ing for  you  to  deal." 

De  Monceaux  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
picked  up  the  cards,  won  three  times 
running,  and  then  took  down  his  gains. 

**  I  trust  M.  le  Marquis  does  not  ob- 
ject to  the  deal  passing,"  he  remarked, 
as  he  handed  the  pack  to  his  neighbor. 

**  I  object  to  nothing,"  returned 
L^on,  wrathfuUy  ;  **  but  this  I  must 
say—" 

He  was  cut  short  by  a  smart  blow 
across  his  shins.  Saint- Luc  had  opened 
his  long  legs  like  a  pair  of  scissors  and 
bestowed  this  gentle  correction  impar- 
tially on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left. 

"  Be  quiet,  L^on,"  he  muttered; 
and  then,  turning  to  de  Monceaux, 
"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  old  fire-eater. 
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and  don't  quarrel  with  boys.  If  you 
must  fight,  come  out  with  me  to-morrow 
morning,  and  you  shall  see  whether  I 
am  still  as  good  a  match  for  you  as  I 
used  to  be  with  the  foils  at  Saint-Cyr.*' 

At  this  de  Monceaux,  who  was  a 
good-natured  fellow  enough,  laughed 
and  said,  **  No,  thank  you,"  and  so 
peace  was  restored. 

Often  afterwards  Saint-Luc  wondered 
whether  it  was  destiny  or  mere  absence 
of  mind  that  led  him  to  begin  his  deal 
by  putting  up  so  large  a  stake  as  two 
hundred  francs.  He  had  hitherto  taken 
little  interest  in  the  game,  having  alto- 
gether failed  to  find  sufficient  excitement 
therein  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  the 
channel  in  which  they  had  so  steadily 
run  of  late  ;  and  though  the  corporeal 
presence  of  the  Vicomte  de  Saint-Luc 
had  been  visible  at  the  card-table,  pale, 
handsome,  imperturbable,  staking  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  prudence  and 
winning  moderately — the  man  himself 
had  been  wandering  sadly  enough  in  dis- 
tant places — under  the  stars  at  Fort  Na- 
poleon, in  the  garden  of  the  Campagne 
de  Mersac,  through  the  empty  rooms  of 
his  own  deserted  Norman  chateau — ^who 
knows  where  ?  The  little  dispute  be- 
tween L^on  and  de  Monceaux  had 
brought  him  back  to  realities  for  a  mo-, 
ment,  but  now  he  had  drifted  away 
again,  and  pushed  up  tlie  ten  gold 
pieces  mechanically,  forgetting,  perhaps, 
that  he  was  no  longer  in  Paris,  but  in 
an  Algerian  club,  where  such  sums  were 
more  or  less  of  a  phenomenon. 

L6on  immediately  covered  the  stake. 
The  occurrences  of  the  last  five  minutes 
had  not  tended  to  soothe  the  irritability 
of  that  foolish  young  man,  or  to  bring 
him  to  a  calmer  and  wiser  frame  of 
mind.  He  was  angry  with  himself, 
which  was  reasonable  enough  ;  he  was 
very  angry  with  de  Monceaux,  which  was 
perhaps  excusable  ;  but  it  was  certain- 
ly most  unjust  of  him  to  be  furious 
against  Saint- Luc,  who  had  just  got  him 
out  of  an  awkward  scrape.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  gratitude  for 
such  good  offices  is  seldom  forthcoming 
upon  the  spur  of  the  moment.  But 
lastly,  and  most  foolishly  of  all,  L^on 
was  indignant  with  Luck  ;  and  it  was 
with  an  insane  determination  to  conquer 
that  pitiless  abstraction  that  he  pushed 
a  slip  of  paper  representing  two  hundred 


francs  in  front  of  Saint-Luc's  ten  napo- 
leons, and  lost  it.  Four  hundred,  then 
eight  hundred,  then  sixteen  hundred 
francs  went  the  same  way.  Saint- Luc 
went  on  dealing,  and  Leon  set  his  teeth 
and  continued  to  stake. 

The  rest  of  the  players,  being  thus  de- 
barred from  taking  any  part  in  the  game, 
looked  on  with  calmness  not  unmixed 
with  disgust. 

When  a  man  begins  his  deal  by  putting 
up  two  hundred  francs,  it  is  natural  to 
expect  that  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
pany may  be  able  to  secure  some  interest 
in  the  result,  or,  failing  that,  that  they 
may  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  wit- 
nessing an  exciting  contest  between  him 
and  the  adventurous  gambler  who  has 
chosen  to  oppose  him  alone.  But  in 
the  present  instance  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  any  such  solace.  It  was  evident 
enough  that  Saint- Luc  did  not  choose  to 
win  his  friend's  money  ;  that  he  would 
go  on  till  he  lost ;  that  the  original  stake 
would  be  the  only  sum  that  would 
change  hands,  and  that  the  turning  up 
of  card  after  card  was,  therefore,  a  pure 
waste  of  time. 

*'  I  will  never  sit  down  to  a  card-table 
with  that  young  imbecile  again,''  mutter- 
ed de  Monceaux  to  his  neighbor.  To 
which  the  other  replied, 

**  Nor  I — ^unless  he  likes  to  play  with 
me  alone. ' ' 

Meanwhile  Saint-Luc  was  having  a 
run  of  good  fortune  such  as  had  not  been 
witnessed  in  that  club  for  many  a  long 
day.  Time  after  time  the  dealer's  card 
came  up  victorious,  and  some  languid 
interest  bcigaii  to  be  manifested  in  the 
large  amoai|t  of  money  on  the  table, 
which  had  ttow  reached  no  less  a  sum 
than  fifty  thousand  francs  odd.  The  fig- 
ures mi^t  be  nearly  nominal,  still  more 
than  OM  person  present  felt  a  thrill  on 
seeing  before  him  the  palpable  result  of 
a  two  hundred  francs'  stake  and  nine 
successive  wins.  A  few  bets  were  ex- 
changed as  to  how  long  the  luck  would 
hold  ;  and  when  I^n,  with  hands  that 
trembled  a  little,  added  another  piece  of 
paper  to  those  already  before  the  dealer, 
thus  making  up  a  total  of  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral hush  and  expectancy,  and  all  eyes 
were  turned  upon  the  dealer. 

Saintc-Liii^  impassive  and  indifferent, 
took  the  iMk  in  his  hand  and  turned 
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up  the  first  two  cards — two  tens.  There 
was  a  general  stir  and  hum,  and  some- 
body called  out — 

**  The  dealer  takes  down  half  the 
stakes." 

'  *  Not  unless  he  likes,  I  think,  * '  said 
Saint-Luc,  looking  up.  **  I  prefer  to 
leave  it  as  it  is."     ' 

**  You  have  no  choice,"  said  de  Mon- 
ceaux.  **  We  made  it  a  rule  here  long 
ago  that  where  two  cards  of  equal  value 
were  turned  up,  the  dealer  must  either 
take  down  the  whole  stake  and  let  the 
deal  pass,  or  half  of  it,  and  continue  to 
deal." 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  rule  in 
Paris,"  answered  Saint-Luc,  manifestly 
annoyed. 

"  It  is  the  rule  here  though,"  persist- 
ed de  Monceaux.  "  We  had  several 
discussions  about  the  matter,  and  we  all 
agreed  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
to  oblige  the  dealer  to  take  advantage  of 
exceptionally  favorable  circumstances. 
There  were  some  people  who  felt  a  deli- 
cacy— you  understand.  *  * 

Of  course  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  said.  If  you  play  in  a  club  you  must 
conform  to  its  rules,  however  absurd. 
Saint-Luc,  with  a  slightly  clouded  brow, 
withdrew  paper  to  the  amount  of  fifty- 
one  thousand  two  hundred  francs.  The 
like  amount  remaining  on  the  table  was 
at  once  covered  by  L6on,  whose  agitation 
had  now  passed  his  powers  of  conceal- 
ment. Come  what  might,  he  must  now 
lose  over  two  thousand  pounds,  and  how 
to  raise  the  money  he  scarcely  knew. 

Saint- Luc  turned  up  the  next  two 
cards — two  sevens  !  L^on  might  have 
used  any  language  he  pleased  about  his 
luclc  now  without  fear  of  shocking  any 
one's  sense  of  propriety.  The  sympa- 
thies of  the  whole  company  were  with 
him,  and  found  vent  in  a  subdued  mur- 
mur which  circled  round  the  table.  It 
was  indeed  a  more  cruel  blow  than  any 
man  could  have  anticipated  that  he 
should  not  only  lose  his  money  twice 
running  through  an  altogether  exception- 
al coincidence,  but  that  he  should  lose 
it  to  a  man  who  had  plainly  shown  that 
he  did  not  desire  to  win  it.  L^on,  how- 
ever, held  his  peace.  He  had  defied 
luck,  and  had  got  thoroughly  beaten  ; 
the  shock  had  stunned  and  sobered  him 
at  the  same  time.  One  thing  only  re- 
mained for  him  to  do.     He  once  more 


covered  the  dealer's  stake,  and,  resting 
his  head  on  his  hand,  awaited  the  end. 

What  that  end  would  be  no  one  could 
doubt.  The  appearance  of  another  tie 
would  have  been  little  short  of  a  miracle  ; 
the  dealer  had  already  won  eleven  times 
in  succession,  and  the  chances  against 
his  doing  so  again  were  almost  incalcu- 
lable. Moreover,  it  was  quite  clear  that 
he  intended  to  go  on  till  he  should  lose. 
L^on  himself  could  not  but  perceive  this  ; 
yet  his  hands  grew  cold  and  his  heart 
thumped  as  Saint-Luc  proceeded  to  turn 
up  the  cards — a  nine  for  himself  and  a 
two  for  his  antagonist.  With  calm,  al- 
most cruel,  deliberation,  and  in  a  pro- 
found silence,  the  Vicomte  went  on 
through  the  pack.  Ten — king — three 
— five — ^would  it  never  come  ?  Some- 
body in  the  distance  slammed  a  door, 
and  Saint-Luc  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
looked  over  his  shoulder.  Then  he  con- 
tinued as  slowly  as  before.  Eight — 
six — ace — seven — four — nine  !  For  the 
twelfth  time  the  stake  had  fallen  to  the 
dealer. 

*  *  And  I  who  never,  in  the  course  of 
a  long  and  eventful  career,  have  won  so 
much  as  six  times  running  !"  exclaimed 
de  Monceaux,  naturally  indignant  at 
such  a  waste  of  Fortune's  best  gifts. 
'' Mon  chery^  he  added,  turning  to 
Saint-Luc,  "  I  propose  to  you  that  we 
start  to-morrow  for  Monaco.  I  will  get 
a  week's  leave  from  my  general ;  I  will 
watch  your  play  and  humbly  follow  it, 
and  I  will  return  here  rich  enough  to 
offer  the  best  dinner  that  Algiers  can 
produce  to  alt  the  company." 

But  Saint-Luc  paid  no  attention  to 
him.  He  glanced  round  the  table,  look- 
ed rather  oddly  for  an  instant  at  L^on"s 
pale  face  and  flashing  eyes,  and  then, 
gathering  together  the  accumulation  of 
paper  before  him,  delivered  up  the  cards 
to  his  neighbor,  remarking  calmly,  as  he 
leant  back  in  his  chair,  "  The  deal 
passes. ' ' 

Z-  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  at  some 
time  have  happened  to  watch  two  dogs 
playing  at  fighting — snapping,  snarling, 
showing  glistening  fangs,  and  rolling  one 
another  over  in  the  dust,  but  all  the  time 
with  an  evident  tacit  understanding  that 
there  was  no  real  quarrel  between  them. 
And  then  he  may  have  seen  one  of 
them,  with  a  swift,  sudden  change  from 
play  into  grim  earnest,  fasten  upon  the 
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other  and  kill  him  then  and  there,  be- 
fore ever  the  poor  brute  has  had  time  to 
understand  what  is  happening  to  him. 
Greyhounds,  collies,  and  other  sharp- 
nosed  dogs  will  do  so  sometimes. 
Anyone  who  has  witnessed  such  a  little 
tragedy,  and  recollects  what  his  feelings 
were  at  the  time  towards  the  murderer, 
may  form  an  idea  of  the  light  in  which 
Saint-Luc's  unexpected  action  caused 
him  to  be  regarded  by  those  who  sat  at 
the  table  with  him.  No  one  spoke — in- 
deed, there  was  nothing  to  be  said  ; 
what  had  been  done  was  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  game, 
but  there  was  not  a  man  present  who 
did  not  feel  that  the  poor  young  mar- 
quis had  been  not  only  cruelly  treated 
by  his  friend,  but  morally  defrauded. 
Who  could  suppose  that  he  would  have 
gone  on  staking  in  the  mad  way  he  had 
done  if  he  had  not  shared  the  general 
conviction  that  his  enormous  losses  were 
not  meant  to  be  serious  ?  And  the  fact 
that  Saint-Luc  had  actually  won  over 
four  thousand  pounds  already  made  his 
conduct  the  more  inexcusable.  In  the 
first  glow  of  their  generous  sympathy 
and  indignation,  these  young  fellows 
would  willingly  have  placed  their  purses 
at  the  disposition  of  the  victim,  though, 
to  be  sure,  that  would  have  helped  but 
little,  for  not  one  of  them  could  have 
paid  a  twentieth  part  of  what  he  owed. 

L^on,  in  this  trying  crisis  of  his  life, 
bore  himself  with  a  dignity  and  fortitude 
which  at  once  blotted  out  the  memory  of 
his  previous  petulance.  He  rose  slow- 
lyi^Md  stood  for  a  moment,  resting  his 
hjp|$  upon  the  table  and  looking  round. 
Ul)qLt(  To  his  dying  day  L^on  will  re- 
mMber  that  scene.  The  great  airy 
room,  with  its  polished  floor  and  its  lace 
curtains  swaying  in  the  night  breeze  ; 
the  green  card-table  flooded  with  soft 
light  from  above,  the  gold-laced  staff- 
uniforms  and  the  pale  blue  jackets  of  the 
Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  the  circle  of  cu- 
rious, startled,  upturned  faces,  de  Mon- 
ceaux  frowning  a  little  and  twisting  his 
waxed  moustache,  Saint-Luc  staring 
steadily  before  him,  with  a  countenance 
devoid  of  any  expression  whatever — all 
these,  together  with  a  dozen  other  petty 
details,  make  up  a  picture  which  L^on 
can  summon  up  at  will,  and  which  has 
often  revisited  him  when  he  would  have 
been  very  glad  to  forget  it.     He  remem- 


bers, too,  the  odd  feeling  of  unreality 
which  took  hold  of  him,  the  half  doubt 
as  to  his  own  identity,  His  wonder  at 
finding  his  voice  so  clear  and  steady  and 
under  control.. 

**  I  think  I  will  go  away  now/*  he 
said.  "  I  have  lost  a  good  deal  of 
money — rather  more  than  I  can  afford. 
I  shall  be  able  to  pay  everybody  to-mor- 
row, except  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  whom  I 
shall  have  to  ask  for  a  little  time."  In 
truth  the  poor  lad  hardly  knew  what  he 
was  saying,  but  felt  only  that  something 
must  be  said,  and  that  he  must  not  dis- 
grace himself.  He  paused — then  bowing, 
added,  **  Good-night,  messieurs,"  and 
walked  across  the  room  and  out  of  the 
house. 

Those  who  were  left  sat  in  silence  till 
his  echoing  footsteps  died  away  in  the 
distance,  and  then  de  Monceaux  re- 
marked, ' '  That  young  man  will  go  and 
drown  himself.  *  * 

**  No,  he  will  not,"  answered  Saint- 
Luc,  with  a  quiet  smile.  "  He  is  a 
brave  fellow,  and  will  turn  out  well  yet.  *  * 

**  Parbleu  ! — if  you  have  left  him  the 
means,  he  may,"  returned  de  Monceaux, 
rather  roughly,  for  he  was  disgusted  at 
his  friend's  cynicism. 

Saint-Luc  turned  in  his  chair,  so  as  to 
face  the  aide-de-camp,  and  looked  him 
full  in  the  eyes.  *'  A  little  time  ago," 
he  said,  **  you  were  ready  to  kill  young 
de  Mersac  because  he  did  not  seem  sat- 
isfied with  your  manner  of  playing.  Do 
you  want  to  quarrel  with  me  now  for 
following  your  example  ?*  * 

*  *  I  seek  no  quarrels  and  refuse  none, '  * 
replied  de  Monceaux,  curtly.  **  For  the 
moment  I  am  going  home  to  bed  ;  I 
have  had  enough  of  play  for  one  night. ' ' 
And  so  saying,  he  rose,  buckled  on  his 
sword«  and  strode  away. 

Perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  to  escape 
without  further  words.  Had  it  been  a 
question  of  challenging  any  other  man 
than  Saint- Luc,  he  might  have  been  less 
placable,  but  he  knew  that  he  might  as 
well  stand  up  against  a  mitrailleuse  as 
against  that  notorious  duellist.  And, 
after  all,  it  was  not  his  business  to  fight 
other  men's  battles.  His  departure  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  move,  and  pres- 
ently Saint- Luc  found  himself  the  sole 
tenant  of  the  club. 

L^on,  meanwhile,  had  wandered  out 
into  the  street,  with  no  very  distinct  idea 
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as  to  where  he  was  or  what  he  intended 
to  do.  Aftej  a  time  he  found  himself 
sitting  on  one  of  the  benches  in  the 
empty  Place  du  Gouvernement,  and,  tak- 
ing out  a  pencil  and  a  bit  of  paper,  be- 
gan to  add  up  his  losses.  The  calcula- 
tion did  not  take  long.  To  de  Mon- 
ceaux  and  one  or  two  other  players  he 
owed  some  small  sums  amounting  in  all 
to  something  over  fifty  pounds,  and  to 
Saint- Luc  exactly  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  thousand  eight  hundred  francs. 
For  a  long  time  he  sat  staring  stupidly 
at  the  figures,  and  struggling  in  vain  to 
realise  the  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe 
that  had  occurred  ;  then,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, the  true  nature  of  his  position 
seemed  to  flash  across  him  with  horri- 
ble distinctness.  He  was  very  nearly 
ruined.  Every  invested  penny  he  had 
in  the  world  would  not  realise  the  re- 
quired amount.  He  had  sold  out  a 
large  portion  of  his  patrimony  since  he 
had  come  of  age,  acting  under  good  ad- 
vice in  so  doing,  and  expending  the 
ready  money  thus  acquired  in  the  pur- 
chase of  fresh  land  and  in  farm  improve- 
ments. Within  the  last  few  months  he 
had  bought  a  great  many  costly  agricul- 
tural machines,  which  would,  he  was 
convinced,  make  him  a  richer  man  in  the 
long  run,  though  it  was  only  too  certain 
that,  if  sold  at  the  present  time,  they 
would  not  fetch  half  their  value.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  would  cost  him  a  great  deal 
more  than  ten  thousand  pounds  to  pay 
Saint-Luc.  Nor  was  there  anyone  to 
whom  he  could  apply  for  temporary  aid. 
The  Duchess  had  only  a  life-interest  in 
her  income,  M.  de  Fontvieille  had  long 
since  sunk  his  small  fortune  in  an  an- 
nuity, and  Jeanne's  share  of  her  father's 
estate  was,  of  course,  held  in  trust  for 
her.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  L^on 
could  see  nothing  for  it  but  that  he 
must  sell  his  house  and  part  of  his  lands 
for  what  they  would  fetch,  and  retire  to 
that  lonely  farm  on  the  Metidja  plain  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made. 
Jeanne,  he  thought,  might  live,  till  her 
marriage,  with  the  Duchess,  who  would 
now  have  to  seek  a  new  home.  It  was 
all  very  hard,  poor  L6on  could  not  help 
thinking.  A  man  makes  a  fool  of  him- 
self during  one  brief  half-hour,  and  is 
crippled  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Surely 
the  punishment  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  offence  !     And  not  the  least  part 


of  his  misery  was  the  anticipation  of  the 
story  he  would  have  to  relate  at  home 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  How 
should  he  ever  bring  himself  to  tell  what 
must  be  told  ?  Could  he  call  his  sister, 
who  had  devoted  her  whole  life  to  hini, 
and  the  kindly,  worldly,  fussy  old  wom- 
an who  had  treated  him  with  all  a 
mother's  fondness,  if  not  with  quite  a 
mother's  discretion,  and  who  had  spoilt, 
admired,  and  idolised  him  from  his  cra- 
dle— could  he  face  them,  and  say,. "  My 
good  people,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  you 
will  have  to  leave  your  old  home,  and 
the  familiar  rooms,  and  the  garden,  and 
the  orchard,  and  the  woods  that  you 
loved,  and  look  out  for  some  much 
less  spacious  habitation.  I  lost  a  small 
fortune  at  lansquenet  last  night,  and 
now  I  have  got  to  sell  house  and  land, 
and  make  a  fresh  start.  As  for  you,  you 
will  be  a  little  pinched  ;  you  will  have 
to  economise  here  and  there,  and  do 
without  some  of  the  small  luxuries  which 
you  have  come  to  consider  as  necessa- 
ries. I  shall  not  be  able  to  live  with 
you  myself — " 

•*  My  God  !  I  can't  do  it !"  broke  off 
poor  L^on  aloud. 

And  then,  for  a  moment,  some  such 
thought  as  that  which  had  occurred  to 
de  Monceaux  did  cross  his  mind.  Yon- 
der lay  the  sea,  calm,  silent,  and  grey 
with  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn.  It  would 
be  easy  enough  to  take  a  boat  and  row 
out  beyond  the  breakwater,  after  sunrise, 
and  bathe.  The  best  of  swimmers  may 
be  seized  with  cramp — there  would  be 
no  scandal.      But  here  common  H 


stepped  in,  and  pointed  out  that  iMMb 
direction  lay  no  hope  of  honorabUPHlrf- 
cape.  It  was  certain  that  SainMMtc 
must  be  paid  ;  and  L^on,  even  if  he 
avoided  the  grief  and  shame  of  meeting 
those  dearest  to  him  again,  must  leave 
them,  as  a  legacy,  some  record  of  his 
debt.  He  tried  to  summon  up  all  his 
courage,  and  said  to  himself  that  since 
he  was  obliged  to  do  what  he  would 
rather  die  than  do,  he  would  at  least  go 
through  it  without  flinching.  He  would 
tell  his  story  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
he  thought,  and  get  it  over.  There 
would  be  no  use  in  weeping,  or  execrat- 
ing his  folly,  or  entreating  for  pardon. 
They  would  understand  better  than  he 
could  express  to  them  how  miserable  he 
was.    Yes,  he  would  tell  Jeanne  first  and 
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.  then  the  Duchess,  and  in  ten  minutes  it 
would  all  be  done.  He  had  heard  of 
surgical  operations  which  had  lasted 
much  longer  than  that,  and  men  had 
lived  through  them,  and  been  able  to 
speak  of  them  calmly  in  after  years. 
But  when  he  pictured  to  himself  what 
would  follow — the  Duchess's  tears  and 
lamentations,  as  she  made  her  prepara- 
.tions  for  departure — Jeanne  moving 
.  silently  from  room  to  room,  packing  and 
arranging,  with  a  grave,  sorrowful  face, 
worse  than  any  outspoken  reproach,  his 
fortitude  gave  way,  and  throwing  his 
arms  over  the  back  of  the  bench  he  hid 
his  face  in  them  and  groaned. 

After  a  time  some  one  came  behind 
him  and  touched  him  gently  on  the 
shoulder. 

He  started  up,  and  saw  Saint-Luc. 

**  Oh,  is  it  you,  Saint-Luc  ?"  said  he, 
in  a  hurried,  confused  manner.  *'  I 
will  be  with  you  directly.  I  must  just 
speak  to  my  sister  and  the  Duchess — it 
will  not  take  ten  minutes — and  then  I 
will  come  back.  I  have  added  up  what 
I  owe  you,  and  it  comes  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty-five  thousand  eight  hundred 
francs,  I  think.  I  shall  be  able  to  pay 
you  before  very  long  ;  but  you  will  un- 
derstand that  it  takes  a  little  time." 

Saint-Luc  did  not  reply,  but,  passing 


his  arm  through  Leon's,  led  him  away 
towards  the  Hotel  d'Orient.  The  young 
man  made  no  resistance  till  they  had 
reached  the  door,  then  he  started  and 
drew  back.  *  *  Where  are  we  V  *  he 
asked,  pushing  his  hat  back  from  his 
forehead.  "This  is  your  hotel,  is  it 
not  ?  I  think  I  must  have  fallen  asleep. 
I  must  be  going  home  now." 

**  Not  at  this  hour,"  said  Saint-Luc, 
quietly.  **  It  is  morning  already,  and 
you  would  disturb  them.  You  can  have 
the  bedroom  next  to  mine,  and  if  you 
have  anything  to  say  about  money  mat- 
ters, we  will  discuss  it  at  breakfast.  In 
the  meantime,  the  best  thing  you  can  <io  * 
is  to  t^ke  off  your  clothes  and  get  to 
sleep." 

The  young  man  made  some  faint  effort 
at  opposition,  but  he  was  too  confused 
and  \yeary  to  hold  out  long  ;  and  half 
an  hour  afterwards  he  was  in  bed,  and 
sleeping  as  soundly  as  if  the  events  of 
the  evening  had  been  merely  a  troubled 
dream. 

Saint-Luc  peeped  in  at  him  presently 
through  the  half-open  door,  and  then 
stealing  away  on  tip-toe  to  his  own  win- 
dow, lighted  a  cigar  and  watched  the  sun 
rise  from  behind  the  shadowy  Djurdjura 
range. — Cornhill  Magazine, 
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I. 

Spring  hath  her  daily  gifts  most  choice  and  meet, 
The  smile  of  airy  welcome  on  her  face ; 
She  plants  her  flowers  in  unexpected  place, 

And  sheds  her  promise  richly  at  our  feet. 

But,  ah  !    her  airy  smile  is  all  to  fleet, 

And  much  she  leaves  unwritten  of  her  grace, 
For  these  bald  patches  in  the  interspace 

Are  alien  to  her  wooing  touches  sweet. 

And  were  the  Spring  indeed  more  perfect-drest 
In  warmer  colors  and  gradated  hues, 
What  then  were  left  for  Summer's  sun  and  glow  ? 

Of  Autumn's  red,  and  breezy  blue,  what  use  ? 
Each  season  hath  its  own  peculiar  show. 
And  each  atones  the  failures  of  the  rest. 
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II. 

And  so  in  life  :    Man's  spirit,  ever  prone 
To  wander  from  the  present,  seeks  elate 
On  tiptoe  for  the  still  more  perfect  state, 

And  vantage-point  would  make  of  royal  throne. 

In  nothing  is  perfection  :    all  doth  own 
The  *  little  rift  *  that,  widening,  soon  or  late 
Will  make  the  beauty  that  we  contemplate 

But  dust  and  ashes.     Thus  new  seeds  are  sown  : 

And  these  the  seeds  of  Charity's  fair  Spring, 
And  seeds  of  Summer's  warmth  and  golden  glow, 
And  Autumn's  fruited  wealth  of  calm  and  peace  ; 

And  those  the  seeds  of  Winter's  ivy  show, 
And  icy  winds*  destructive  chastening. 
That  each  from  each  may  draw  most  fond  release. 
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Credulity  is  a  phenomenon  of  per- 
sistent recurrence  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, but  its  manifestations,  on  a  large 
scale,  vary  from  age  to  age,  according  to 
the  differing  character  of  its  chief  fac- 
tors, ignorance  and  curiosity.  Igno- 
rance, pure  and  simple,  of  Nature  and 
men,  of  life  and  books,  is  usually  coup- 
led with  a  restless  inquisitiveness  and 
insatiable  thirst  for  news  regardless  of 
its  quality.  The  credulity  bred  of  this 
union  becomes  the  prey  of  gross  and 
vulgar  frauds  addressed  to  any  prevailing 
disposition  or  current  prejudice  of  the 
time.  Learned  ignorance,  /.^.,  the  lack 
of  any  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its 
pursuits  with  the  exception  of  one  ab- 
sorbing object  of  study,  is  commonly 
united  with  a  curiosity,  the  restricted 
scope  of  which  only  renders  it  the  more 
morbidly  active.  Credulity  is  as  com- 
mon among  experts  as  the  world  at 
large,  but  the  frauds  which  victimise 
them  must  be  contrived  with  special 
skill,  so  as  to  appeal  to  their  ruling  pas- 
sion and  arouse  their  enthusiasm,  with- 
out appearing  to  offend  the  conditions 
of  which  their  experience  qualifies  them 
to  judge.  The  several  characteristics 
here  referred  to  may  be  illustrated  by 
two  remarkable  cases,  one  of  which  oc- 
curred at  the  outset  and  the  other  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  1 704  Anne  has  been  on  the  throne 


two  years.     The  Tories  are  in  the  secure 
possession  of  power  and  office,  and  fresh 
lustre  has  just  been  conferred  upon  their 
administration  and  the  national  arms  by 
the  victory  of  Blenheim  and  the  capture 
of  Gibraltar.     The  atmosphere  is  stormy 
with   theological  controversy,   but  the 
strength  and  popularity  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  have  been  demonstrated 
beyond  doubt  in  the  recent  debates  upon 
the  Bill  of  Conformity,  and  Noncon- 
formists,    Nonjurors,     and     Catholics 
alike  must  hide  their  diminished  heads. 
The  pleasure-seeking,  gossip-lovinfi^  so- 
ciety of  London  is  in  full  career  of  its 
pursuit  after  every  species  of  novelty 
and  excitement.     The  gaming-tables  at 
White's  and  other  chocolate  and  coffee- 
houses, the  public  lotteries  and  the  po- 
litical clubs  are  unfailing  sources  of  at- 
traction.     Duncan  Campbell,  the  deaf 
and  dumb  fortune-teller,  holds  daily  re- 
ceptions at  which  persons  of  the  highest 
rank  seek  his   oracular  counsel  upon 
doubtful  cases  of  love,  intrigue,  or  spec- 
ulation.    The  wits  at  Will's  are  discuss- 
ing the  merits  of  Addison's  Campaign^ 
and  enjoying  the  caustic  satire  of  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Books^  by  which  Swift   has  just  leapt 
into  fame.     The  latest  works  of  Con- 
greve  and  Wycherley  draw  crowded  au- 
diences to  the   leading  theatres  ;    and 
rumors  are  afloat  respecting  a  project  for 
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performing  an  intermezzo  of  Italian  Music 
at  York  Buildings.  These  competing 
claimants  for  the  town's  favor  are  all  at 
once  set  aside  by  the  arrival  of  a  new 
lion,  who  absorbs  public  curiosity  by  the 
romantic  interest  of  his  character  and 
adventures.  He  is  a  young,  **  middle- 
sized,  well-shaped  *  *  man  of  fair  com- 
plexion, giving  the  t  name  of  George 
Psalmanazar,  a  converted  savage  from 
the  tropics,  who  still  retains  a  preference 
for  his  old  diet  of  roots  and  raw  meat, 
but  in  all  other  respects  conforms  to 
the  usages  of  civilised  society.  He  has 
come  to  England  at  the  invitation  of 
Dr.  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  to 
whom  he  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Innes,  chaplain  of  a  Scotch 
regiment  in  the  Dutch  service.  These 
are  his  preliminary  credentials,  His 
account  of  himself  is  as  follows  : — 

He  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  the 
island  of  Formosa,  situate,   as  all  the 
world    knows,    in    the  Pacific,  off  the 
coast  of  China.     At  an  early  age  he  was 
placed  by  his  father  under  the  tuition  of 
a  learned  man  who  passed  for  a  Japanese 
then  on  a  visit  to  the  island,  from  whom 
he  acquired  not  only  the  ordinary  in- 
struction of  a  Formosan  youth  in  the 
national  creed  and    literature,    but    a 
thorough   knowledge  of  Latin.      This 
teaching  was  enlivened  by  glowing  nar- 
rations of  the  wonders  of  Europe  which 
inflamed  his   young  imagination,    and 
when  his  tutor  suddenly  declared  an  in- 
tention of  undertaking  a  journey  thither, 
Psalmanazar  entreated  permission  to  ac- 
company him.     The  tutor  assented  with 
much  apparent  reluctance,  but  enjoined 
the  youth  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret 
from  his  father,  some  of  whose  money 
it  would  be  necessary  to  borrow  for  the 
expenses  of  the  journey.     The  fugitives 
made  good  their  way  to  the  coast  and 
embarked  for  one  of  the  Philippine  is- 
lands,   whence    they    sailed    to    Goa ; 
thence    by  Gibraltar   to  Toulon    and 
finally  reached  Avignon.     Here,  at  the 
Jesuits*  College,  the  pretended  Japanese 
announced    himself    to  his  astonished 
pupil  as  Father  de  Rode,  a  missionary 
brother  of  the  Order,  who  had  assumed 
the  disguise  in  which  he  visited  Formosa 
(from  which  all  Christians  were  legally 
excluded)  with  the  pious  design  of  sav- 
ing one  heathen  soul.     All  the  learning 
and  skill  of  the  Father  and  his  brethren 
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was  then  employed  to  bring  about  the 
youth's  conversion  ;    but  without  sucr 
cess.      liis  mother-wit,    sharpened  by 
education,  enabled  him  to   detect  the 
fallacy  of  the  arguments  which  main- 
tained Jesuitical    Christianity  to  be  a 
more  reasonable  creed  than  Formosan 
paganism.     The  baffled  doctors  having 
threatened  him   with   the    Inquisition, 
Psalmanazar  managed  to  escape  fron^ 
Avignon.     After  leading  a  vagrant  life 
for  some  months,  he  was  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne. 
At  Sluys,  whither  his  regiment  marched, 
two  Protestant  chaplains  endeavored  to 
convert  him,  the  one  to  Lutheranism,  the 
other  to  Calvinism,  but  the  weapons  of 
consubstantiation     and     predestination 
proved  powerless  against  the  shield  of 
his  heathen  incredulity.     Mr.  Innes,  the 
chaplain  of  Brigadier  Lauder,  governor 
of  the  town,  then  entered  the  lists  as 
champion  of  the  Church  of  England.    A 
brief  exposition  of  its  tenets  sufficed  to 
convince  Psalmanazar  of  their  truth,  and 
he  became,  to  use  his  own  language,  a 
willing  proselyte  to  "  a  religion  that  was 
not  embarrassed  with  any  of  those  ab- 
surdities which   are  maintained  by  the 
various  sects  in  Christendom.  *  *    He  was 
at  once  baptised,  the  Brigadier  standing 
his  sponsor,  and  obtained  his  discharge 
from  the  army.     The  news  of  so  re- 
markable a  conversion  was  communicat- 
ed by  Mr.  Innes  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, who  invited  him  and  Psalmanazar* 
over  to  England. 

This  interesting  narrative  of  savage  in- 
nocence, Jesuit  cunning,  and  Anglican 
skill  takes  the  heart  of  London  by 
storm,  and  disarms  the  animosities  of  all 
parties  by  its  appeal  to  common  sympa- 
thies. The  Tories,  headed  by  the 
clergy,  are  delighted  at  such  a  signal 
demonstration  of  the  superior  claims  of 
Anglicanism  to  any  other  form  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  Whigs  to  find  their  sus- 
picions of  Jesuitry  so  strongly  confirm- 
ed. The  fashionable  world  is  enraptured 
with  the  acquisition  of  a  visitor  so  abso- 
lutely fresh,  a  young  man  of  noble  birth, 
uncommon  ability,  good  looks,  and  fair 
breeding,  a  Christian  who  was  once  by 
his  own  confession  a  cannibal.  The 
wits  and  philosophers  are  curious  re* 
specting  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Formosans,  their  language  and  religion, 
upon  all  which  subjects  he  affords  ample 
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information.  He  is  petted  and  feted 
accordingly  in  the  highest  circles,  dining 
now  with  *  *  my  Lord  Pembroke, '  *  now 
with  **  my  Lady  Powis  ;*'  is  invited  to 
Sion  House  and  the  Royal  Society,  and 
at  the  residence  of  its  secretary,  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Hans)  Sloane,  meets  his 
Excellency  Baron  Spannheim,  the  Prus- 
sian Envoy.  A  few  detractors  of  his 
merits  are  of  course  to  be  found,  but 
jealousies  invariably  attend  upon  a  suc- 
cessful career,  and  all  objections  to  the 
credibility  of  his  story  will  soon  be  set 
at  rest  by  the  appearance  of  the  histori- 
cal work  upon  which  he  is  known  to  be 
engaged.  This  volume  is  published  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year,  a  transla- 
tion from  the  author's  Latin,  hastily 
made  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  book- 
sellers who  are  eager  to  gratify  the  pub- 
lic appetite.  It  bears  the  following  title  : 
**  An  Historical  and  Geographical  De- 
scription of  Formosa,  an  island  subject 
to  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  religion,  customs,  manners, 
&:c. ,  of  the  inhabitants  ;  together  with  a 
relation  of  what  happened  to  the  author 
in  his  travels,  particularly  his  confer- 
ences with  the  Jesuits  and  others  in 
several  parts  of  Europe.  Also  the  his- 
tory and  reasons  of  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  with  his  objections  against 
it  in  defence  of  Paganism,  and  their  an- 
swers, &c.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  pref- 
ace in  vindication  of  himself  from  the 
reflections  of  a  Jesuit  lately  come  from 
China,  with  an  account  of  what  passed 
between  them.  By  George  Psalmanazar, 
a  native  of  the  said  island,  now  in  Lon- 
don.    Illustrated  with  several  cuts." 

After  a  grateful  dedication  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  author  com- 
mences a  long  preface  by  charging  the 
Dutch  historian  Candidlus,  and  all  other 
writers  upon  Formosa,  with  gross  igno- 
rance or  glaring  falsehood, which  it  is  the 
object  of  his  work  to  expose.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  his  contest  with  Father 
Fountenay,  a  Jesuit  missionary  newly 
arrived  from  China,  whose  effrontery  in 
challenging  certain  of  his  statements  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  he  chas- 
tised as  it  deserved  ;  and  concludes  the 
preface  with  a  fervent  thanksgiving  to 
God  for  the  blessings  of  his  conversion. 
The  first  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the 
work  are  occupied  with  a  narrative  of 
the  author's  adventures,  the  substance 


of  which  we  have  already  given,  and  a 
copious  profession  of  his  faith  in  Angli- 
can Christianity.  A  description  of 
Formosa  follows.  We  learn  that  the 
capital  error  of  its  previous  historians  is 
their  concurrent  assertion  that  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  island  is  vested  in  the 
Emperor  of  China.  To  vindicate  the 
dignity  of  his  nation  and  establish  the 
truth  of  history  upon  a  firm  basis, 
Psalmanazar  epitomises  the  annals  of  the 
kingdom  for  the  last  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  to  show  how,  after  the  long 
reign  of  a  native  dynasty,  one  Meryaan- 
danoo,  a  Chinese  fugitive,  by  divers  in- 
trigues usurped  the  throne  of  Japan  and 
subsequently  that  of  Formosa.  That 
there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  this  information,  the  letter  which 
Meryaandanoo  addressed  to  the  native 
monarch  whom  he  eventually  deposed, 
whereby  he  obtained  admission  into  the 
island,  is  set  out  verbatim. 

We  are  then  informed  touching  the 
civil  and  religious  government  of  the 
country.  Under  the  latter  head  the  au- 
thor recounts  the  historical  foundation  of 
the  polytheism  by  law  established.  The 
sacrifice  of  boys'  hearts  to  the  number 
of  1 8,  coo /^r  annum  is  its  leading  rite. 
Plans  of  the  chief  temple  and  its  altars 
are  given  in  illustration.  We  have  next 
a  description  of  the  great  religious  fes- 
tivals and  the  ceremonies  observed  at 
birth,  marriage,  and  death.  The  na- 
tional belief  respecting  a  future  state  is 
based  upon  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
males  having  the  preference  of  choice. 
The  soul  of  a  woman,  it  is  held,  "  can- 
not attain  eternal  rest  until  it  has  in- 
formed the  body  of  a  man.  Some  in- 
deed  think  that  if  it  animate  the  body  of 
a  male  beast,  it  is  sufficient  to  attain  as 
great  happiness  as  it  is  capable  of." 

A  minute  account  of  the  Forraosan 
priesthood  is  followed  by  details  respect- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple, with  numerous  illustrations.  The 
upper  classes,  of  which  the  author  is  a 
member,  are  as  fair-skinned  as  Euro- 
peans, owing  to  their  practice  of  living 
during  the  hot  season  either  in  caverns 
underground,  among  dense  groves  which 
exclude  the  sun,  or  in  tents  kept  cool 
by  perpetual  sprinkling  with  water. 
Their  dress,  to  judge  from  the  illustra- 
tions, is  partially  European  in  fashion, 
although  from  the  description  of  some 
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of  its  materials,  such  as  tiger,  leopard, 
and  bear  skins,  it  would  seem  scarcely 
suited  to  a  tropical  climate.  The  pic- 
tures of  the  chief  cities  and  buildings 
prove  the  national  architecture  to  be  a 
novel  amalgamation  of  the  classical  and 
Chinese  styles.  Under  the  head  of  diet 
we  are  informed  of  a  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity in  the  organisation  of  the  Formo- 
san  reptilia.  The  islanders  are  wont  to 
beat  live  serpents  **  with  rods  until  they 
be  very  angry,  and  when  they  are  in  this 
furious  passion  all  the  venom  that  was 
in  the  body  ascends  to  the  head,  which, 
being  then  cut  off,  there  remains  no 
more  poison  in  the  body,  which  may 
therefore  be  safely  eaten."  Thus,  says 
the  author  on  the  subject  of  meals,  **  all 
who  can  live  without  working  eat  their 
breakfast  about  seven  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning  ;  first  they  smoke  a  pipe  of 
tobacco,  then  they  dnnk  bohea,  green, 
or  sage  tea  ;  afterwards  they  cut  off  the 
head  of  a  viper  and  suck  the  blood  out 
of  the  body.  This,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, is  the  most  wholesome  breakfast  a 
man  can  make."  Flesh  is  usually  eaten 
raw  by  the  Formosans.  Though  not  ha- 
bitual cannibals,  they  eat  the  bodies  of 
their  enemies  taken  in  war  and  also  of 
"malefactors  legally  executed.  The 
flesh  of  the  latter  is  our  greatest  dainty, 
and  is  four  times  dearer  than  other  rare 
and  delicious  food. '  *  Under  special  cir- 
cumstances, moreover,  a  Formosan  hus- 
band, whose  wife  has  offended  him, 
soothes  his  injured  feelings  by  resorting 
to  cannibalism.  Having  first  sent  for  his 
wife's  father  and  other  members  of  her 
family,  **  sometimes  with  fiery  indigna- 
tion he  strikes  her  into  the  breast  with  a 
dagger,  and  sometimes  to  show  his  re- 
sentment he  will  take  her  heart  out 
hastily  and  cat  it  before  her  relations." 
Of  natural  curiosities  in  the  island, 
perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  is  the 
suspension  of  the  law  of  gravitation  in 
the  case  of  a  tree  called  Charpok,  which 
differs  from  all  other  trees  in  **  that 
whereas  their  fruit  hangs  downward,  the 
fruit  of  this  stands  upright,**  In  his 
concluding  chapter,  which  treats  of  the 
Formosan  language,  the  author  dwells  at 
some  length  upon  its  alphabet  and  gram- 
matical structure,  and  adds  specimens 
of  the  written  character  which  are  to  be 
read  from  right  to  left.  Though  not 
stated  to  be  cognate  to  any  other  lan- 


guage, the  presence  of  Greek  roots  is 
noticeable  ;  for  example,  in  the  words 
gnosophes  (priests),  koriam  (lord),  kay 
(and),  &c.  On  this  point,  however,  the 
author  does  not  comment,  although  men- 
tioning the  curious  fact  that  Greek  is 
generally  taught  in  the  public  academies. 

The  first  edition  of  the  work  was  rap- 
idly sold,  and  a  second  called  for  in 
the  following  year.  In  the  interval 
Psalmanazar  was  sent  to  Oxford  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  other  patrons,  in 
order  to  complete  his  education  and 
prepare  himself  for  returning  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  island.  Some  account  of 
an  interview  with  him  at  this  period  has 
been  left  by  a  contemporary.*  Being 
questioned  respecting  the  average  dura- 
tion of  life  in  Formosa,  he  stated  it  to 
range  from  100  to  120,  a  longevity  which 
he  ascribed  to  the  national  practice  of 
sucking  warm  viper's  blood  in  the  morn- 
ing. A  lady  of  the  party  expressing  hor- 
ror at  its  being  the  custom  of  Formosan 
husbands  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  their  un- 
faithful wives,  he  fyrotested  that  he  could 
not  even  now  consider  it  a  sin,  but  ad- 
mitted sniiilingly  that  it  was  certainly 
**  unmannerly."  He  did  not  remain 
long  at  Oxford,  being  called  to  London 
that  he  might  superintend  the  issue  of 
his  second  edition.  The  preface  and 
several  passages  of  the  text  testify  to  the 
growth  of  a  formidable  crop  of  objections 
to  the  truth  of  his  narrative  since  the 
first  edition  appeared.  Of  these  the  au- 
thor deals  with  twenty-five,  some  of 
which  would  perplex  a  skilled  casuist ; 
but  with  charming  agility  he  manages 
either  to  evade  or  leap  over  every  diffi- 
culty. His  statement,  for  example,  that 
18,000  boys*  hearts  were  annually  sacri- 
ficed, has  been  questioned  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  practice  would  long  since 
have  depopulated  the  island  ;  but  he  ex- 
plains that  he  only  referred  to  this  num- 
ber as  legally  required  by  the  priests. 
Bribery,  prompted  by  parental  affection, 
no  doubt  tended  greatly  to  diminish  it. 
Does  anyone  question  his  ability  to  re- 
member the  precise  words  of  the  letter 
written  by  Meryaandanoo  }  The  answer 
is  simple  and  sufficient :  ' '  My  father  has 
a  copy  of  the  letter  by  him." 

The  preface  briefly  alludes  to  a  recent 
conversation  which  the  author  had  with 
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•  *  Captain  Halley,  Savilian  Professor  of 
the  Mathematics,  Oxford,  and  some 
other  gentlemen,"  touching  the  sun*s 
position  at  mid-day  and  the  duration  of 
twilight  in  Formosa,  all  their  inquiries 
upon  which  subjects  he  declares  were 
satisfactorily  answered.  On  turning  to 
the  chapter  that  treats  of  "the  situa- 
tion, &c.,  of  the  isle,"  we  find  a  pas- 
sage not  contained  in  the  first  edition 
wherein  the  sun's  verticality  at  midsum- 
mer is  curtly  mentioned.  To  unenlight- 
ened readers  these  passages  might  seem 
commonplace  announcements.  *^  Rem 
acu  tetigisii  !*'  cried  those  in  the  secret. 
The  eminent  astronomer  and  his  learned 
companions,  Drs.  Mead  and  Woodward, 
gave  their  own  version  of  the  conversa- 
tion referred  to.  When  they  questioned 
him  respecting  the  sun's  position  and 
the  length  of  twilight,  he  was  utterly 
dumbfoundered.  In  anyone  less  re- 
markable for  exact  observation  and  re- 
tentive memory,  a  lapse  on  such  points 
might  not  excite  suspicion  ;  in  Psalma- 
nazar's  case  the  sava^  coupling  it  with 
the  other  incredibilities  of  his  story,  can 
arrive  at  but  one  conclusion — \hat  he  is 
an  impudent  impostor. 

Slowly  and  reluctantly  tlie  public  mind 
was  brought  to  acquiesce  in  this  view. 
For  a  considerable  time  the  adventurer 
braved  exposure,  and  retained  a  congre- 
gation of  believers.  Some  influential 
patrons  procured  him  private  tutorships, 
a  regimental  clerkship,  and  other  ap- 
pointments, but  he  failed  to  keep  them. 
His  next  stroke  of  imposture  was  to  lend 
his  name  to  the  advertisements  of  one 
Pattenden,  the  inventor  of  a  *  *  white 
Japan  enamel,"  which  the  public  was 
requested  to  believe  had  been  prepared 
from  a  Formosan  recipe.  The  public, 
however,  either  questioned  the  statement, 
or  whether,  if  true,  the  enamel  was  rec- 
ommended by  its  origin — at  any  rate 
declined  to  purchase  it.  He  maintained 
his  assumed  character  nevertheless  for 
some  years  longer,  and  so  late  as  17x6 
found  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers 
to  make  up  an  annuity  of  20/.  or  30/.  for 
him  as  a  **  convert,"  He  eventually 
underwent  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
genuine  conversion,  abandoned  his  ca- 
reer of  imposture,  and  set  about  ob- 
taining an  honest  livelihood.  Few 
rogues  have  ended  their  days  so  credit- 
ably.    Through  the  aid  of  a  kindly  pub- 


lisher he  procured  employment  as  a  liter- 
ary drudge,  and  for  half  a  century  work- 
ed upon  the  Universal  History  and  other 
meritorious  but  now  obsolete  produc- 
tions.    He  long  outlived  his  infamy,  and 
the  world — if  it  heard  his  name  at  all — 
knew  it  only  as  that  of  a  learned,  assid- 
uous, inoffensive  man  of  letters.     Dr. 
Johnson  delighted  in  his  society,   and 
has    recorded    him    with    affectionate 
praise  as  one  of  the  best  men  he  had 
ever  known.     He  died  in  1763,  leaving 
directions  that  his  MS.  autobiography 
should  be  published  for  the  benefit  of 
his  executrix,  an  old  woman  in  whose 
house  he  had  long  lodged.     This  singu- 
lar narrative,  published  in  the  following 
year,  contains  a  full  confession  of  what 
the  writer  calls  ' '  the  base  and  shameful 
imposture  of  passing  upon  the  world  for 
a  native  of  Formosa  and  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  and  backing  it  with  a  ficti- 
tious account  of  that  island  and  of  my 
own  travels,  conversion,  &c.,  all  or  most 
of  it  hatched  in  my  own  brain  without 
regard  to  truth  or  honesty." 

\Vhile  maintaining  reserve  as  to  his 
real  name,  parentage,  and  place  of  birth, 
he  confesses  that  '  *  out  of  Europe  I  was 
not  born,  nor  educated,  nor  ever  trav- 
elled." He  received  his  early  training 
under  the  Jesuits  in  the  south  of  France, 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  pro- 
ficiency in  Latin  and  the  acquaintance 
which  he  displayed  with  the  current 
questions  of  theological  polemics.  Pre- 
ferring a  vagabond  life  in  France  and 
Germany  to  any  settled  occupation,  but 
finding  it  difiicult  to  subsist,  he  assumed 
the  disguise  of  a  Japanese  convert  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  sympathy.  Fail- 
ing in  this  attempt,  he  adopted  the  rdie 
of  a  heathen  fugitive,  and  invented  the 
outlines  of  the  imposture  which  he  sub- 
sequently elaborated  in  his  Account  of 
Formosa,  Having  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  and 
accompanying  his  regiment  to  Sluys,  he 
there  fell  in  with  Innes,  who  undertook 
to  convert  him  to  Christianity.  During 
the  colloquies  that  ensued,  the  chaplain 
discovered  and  taxed  him  with  the  im- 
posture ;  but,  instead  of  disclosing  it, 
proposed  to  become  his  accomplice.  A 
scheme  which  should  be  mutually  ad- 
vantageous was  then  matured  between 
them.  Innes  saw  the  opportunity  which 
offered  of  securing  a  reputation  for  pro-^ 
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fessional  zeal  and  a  prospect  of  prefer- 
ment, while  Psalmanazar  was  ambitious 
of  obtaining  his  discharge  from  the  army 
and  figuring  as  a  lion  in  London  society. 
Having  gone  through  the  farce  of  **  con- 
verting" his  confederate,  Innes  found  a 
dupe  in  Brigadier  Lauder,  who  consented 
to  stand  as  sponsor  at  the  baptism. 
The  story  was  then  communicated  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  who  unhesitatingly 
received  it  for  gospel,  and  gave  the  chap- 
lian  and  his  proselyte  the  desired  invi- 
tation to  England.  Soon  after  their  ar- 
rival, a  lucrative  regimental  chaplaincy 
in  Portugal  became  vacant,  and  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Innes,  who  left 
Psalmanazar  to  carry  on  the  fraud  alone, 
which  he  proceeded  to  do  in  the  manner 
already  told. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  or 
both  of  these  astute  knaves  had  formed 
a  shrewd  estimate  of  the  character  of  the 
society  which  they  undertook  to  delude. 
The  inception  of  the  scheme  was  due  to 
Psalmanazar,  but  Innes  must  be  credited 
with  the  idea  of  executing  it  in  England, 
and  cloaking  it  in  the  attractive  garb  of 
religion.  In  the  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind  upon  that  subject,  no  bait 
could  be  better  timed  than  a  fiction 
which  aggravated  the  Protestant  hatred 
of  Jesuitical  craft  and  exalted  the  via 
media  of  Anglicanism  above  all  the  rest 
of  the  Reformed  Churches.  That  the 
religious  world  of  England  had  recently 
begun  to  feel  interested  in  missions  to 
the  heathen,  was  another  fact  which  the 
chaplain  with  his  professional  training 
was  not  likely  to  overlook.  The  histor- 
ical details  of  the  fraud  were  concocted 
by  Psalmanazar  alone,  after  he  had  re- 
sided for  some  months  in  England,  and 
enjoyed  ample  opportunities  dP  observa- 
tion. The  systematic  shape  in  which 
they  appear  in  his  work  may  thus  be  re- 
garded as  embodying  his  deliberate  cal- 
culation of  the  extent  to  which  the  pub- 
lic appetite  for  marvels  would  bear 
cramming.  No  society,  perhaps,  ever 
afforded  a  better  subject  for  experiment 
than  that  in  which  he  found  himself. 
The  faithful  mirror  of  the  time  which 
Steele  and  Addison  held  up  for  it  in  the 
Spectator^  has  reflected  one  feature  of  its 
likeness  as  especially  prominent.  Athens, 
Rome,  and  Paris,  in  their  most  frivolous 
days,  cannot  have  displayed  a  more  fe- 
verish eagerness  **  to  tell  and  to  hear 


some  new  thing,*'  ^an  possessed  the 
London  of  Anne.     In  one  paper,  mark- 
ed by  his  favorite  vein  of  quiet  satire, 
Addison  ridicules  "  the  general   thirst 
after  news"  which  could  not  be  sated 
witjhout  some  daily  draught,  however  va- 
pid or  stale.     "It  is  notorious,"   he 
says,   **  that  men  who  frequent  coffee- 
houses and  delight  in  news  are  pleased 
with  everything  that  is  matter  of  fact, 
so  it  be  what  they  have  not  heard  be- 
fore.    A  victory  or  a  defeat  is  equally 
agreeable  to  them  ;   the  shutting  of^a 
cardinal's  mouth  pleases  them  one  post, 
and  the    opening   of  it  another.  .  .  . 
They  read  the  advertisements  with  the 
same  curiosity  as  the  articles  of  public 
news,  and  are  as  pleased  to  hear  of  a 
piebald  horse  that  is  strayed    out  of 
a  field  near  Islington  as  of  a  whole  troop 
that  has  been  engaged  in  any  foreign  ad- 
venture.    In  short,  they  have  a  relish 
for  everything  that  is  news,  let  the  mat- 
ter of  it  be  what  it  will ;  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  they  are  men  of  a  vora- 
cious appetite  but  no  taste."  The  writer 
in  whose  mouth  he  puts  these  observa- 
tions is  represented  as  a  **  projector  who 
is  willing  to  turn  a  penny  by  this  re- 
markable curiosity  of  his  countrymen,  *  * 
and  accordingly  proposes   to  start  "  a 
daily  paper  which  shall  comprehend  in 
it  all  the  most  remarkable  occurrences 
in  every  little  town,  village,  and  hamlet 
that  lie  within  ten  miles  of  London."* 
In    another   paper   Addison  illustrates 
the  avidity  with  which  the  quidnuncs  of 
the  day  seized  upon  any  material  for 
gossip,  however  untrustworthy,  by  re- 
counting how  he  tracked  from  coffee- 
house to  coffee-house  the  passage  of  a 
casual  report  that  the  King  of  France 
was  dead,  and  how  the  serious  discus- 
sions to  which  it  gave  rise  suddenly  col- 
lapsed upon  the  arrival  of  another  report 
that  His  Majesty  had  just  taken  an  air- 
ing, f 

The  advantage  which  charlatans  took 

of  this  disposition  in  the  public  mind  to 
accept  any  statement  for  truth  is  the 
subject  of  other  papers  from  the  pen  of 
Steele.  Of  Duncan  Campbell,  the  deaf 
and  dumb  fortune-teller,  already  named^ 
he  says  *'  that  the  blind  Tiresias  was 
not  more  famous  in  Greece  than  this 
dumb  artist  has  been  for  some  years  last 
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past  in  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster. ***    All  classes  of  society  show- 
ed an  equal  readiness  to  take  pretenders 
at  their  own  valuation,  and  a  robustness 
of  faith  that  was  staggered  by  no  demon- 
stration of  their  falsehood.     **  There  is 
hardly  a  man  in  the  world,  one  would 
think,  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that 
the  ordinary  quack  doctors  who  publish 
their  great  abilities  in  little  brown  billets, 
distributed  to  all  that  pass  by,  are  to  a 
man    impostors    and    murderers.      Yet 
such  is  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar  and 
the  impudence  of  these  professors  that 
the  affair  still  goes  on,  and  new  prom- 
ises 'of  what  was  never  done  before  are 
made  every  day.  *  *     After  quoting  one  of 
these  advertisements  from  a  **  professed 
surgeon,  lately  come  from  his  travels, 
after  twenty-four  years*  practice  by  sea 
and  land,"  who  affects  to  cure  **  all  dis- 
eases   incident    to    men,   women    and 
children,"  Steele  proceeds — **  There  is 
something  unaccountably  taking  among 
the  vulgar,  in  those  who  come  from  a 
great  way  off.     Ignorant  people  of  qual- 
ity, as  many  there  are  of  such,  doat  ex- 
cessively this  way,  many  instances  of 
which  every  man  will  suggest  to  himself, 
without  my  enumerating  them. '  *  Among 
the  impostors  who  profitably  traded  upon 
this   footing,  he  names   *'  a  doctor,  in 
Mouse  Alley,  near  Wapping,  who  sets 
up  for  curing  cataracts  upon  the  credit 
of  having,  as  his  bill  sets  forth,  lost  an 
eye  in  the  Emperor's  service.     His  pa- 
tients come  in  upon  this,  and  he  shows 
the  muster-roll,  which  confirms  that  he 
was  in  his  Imperial  Majesty's  troops, 
and  he  puts  out  their  eyes  with  great 
success,  "f 

It  was  on  the  symptoms  of  this  epi- 
demic phrenitis^  while  yet  in  an  early 
stage,  that  Psalmanazar  reckoned  for 
success.  Having  already  secured  the 
suffrages  of  the  religious  world,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  the  majority  of  his  dupes 
from  the  class  to  which  Steele  refers  as 
*  *  ignorant  people  of  quality.  *  *  The  Sir 
Plumes  and  Dapperwits,  who  passed 
their  lives  in  retailing  club  and  coffee- 
house gossip,  required  no  better  evi- 
dence of  his  savage  origin  than  that  he 
ate  roots  and  raw  meat,  and  told  mon- 
strous stories  of  cannibal  atrocity  and 
repulsive  modes  of  life.     The  fine  ladies 
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to  whom  these  marvels  were  repeated 
were  well  disposed  to  a  visitor  who  de- 
scribed a  state  of  existence  so  unlike 
their  own.  An  affected  love  of  simplic- 
ity is  a  familiar  characteristic  of  the 
most  artificial  societies,  and  there  are  al- 
ways to  be  found  **  Mrs.  Merdles,"  who, 
though  forced  to  live  in  the  fashionable 
world,  **  are  pastoral  to  a  degree  by  na- 
ture, and  would  have  been  charmed  to 
be  savages  in  the  tropical  seas. ' '  Psalma- 
nazar had  wit  to  discern  the  prevalence 
of  a  tendency  which  had  already  given 
rise  to  **  Arcadian"  verse,  and  was 
about  to  develope  the  **  Dresden-Shep- 
herd period"  of  art,  and  played  his 
game  accordingly  His  invention  of  a 
barbarous  alphabet  and  grammar  was 
plausible  enough  to  mystify  even  men 
of  culture,  acquainted  only  with  the 
classical  languages  of  Europe,  and  igno- 
rant of  the  rudiments  of  comparative 
philology.  Literary  critics  were  equally 
baffled  by  the  ingenuity  with  which, while 
pretending  to  rectify  the  mis-statements 
of  previous  historians,  he  pieced  to- 
gether so  much  of  their  information  as 
sufficed,  with  additions  of  his  own,  to 
compose  an  independent  narrative.  It 
was  not  until  the  light  of  a  positive  sci- 
ence had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
fabrication  that  its  true  character  was 
detected. 

Early  in  1795,  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland, 
well  known  in  the  literary  world  of  Lon- 
don as  a  collector  of  rare  books  and 
prints,  and  the  author  of  several  contri- 
butions to  belles  lettres^  publicly  an- 
nounced that  he  had  come  into  posses- 
sion of  a  large  number  of  MSS.  in  the 
handwriting  of  Shakespeare,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  he  was  desirous  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  opinion  of  all  competent 
judges.  His  latest  illustrated  work  had 
been  devoted  to  the  scenery  of  the  War- 
wickshire Avon,  which  he  had  explored 
with  the  particular  object  of  gleaning 
any  unknown  memorials  relating  to  the 
poet,  of  whose  genius  and  fame  he  was 
a  fervently  avowed  worshipper  ;  so  that 
this  momentous  discovery  appealed  to 
the  sympathy  of  all  likeminded  enthu- 
siasts as  the  legitimate  reward  of  much 
pious  labor.  His  invitation  to  inspect 
the  MSS.  was  accepted  by  a  large  con- 
course of  the  brotherhood,  including  sev- 
eral men  of  high  literary  distinction. 
Few  living  scholars  were  more  erudite 
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than  Dr.  Parr,  Dr.  Valpy,  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Warton.  George  Chalmers  and 
John  Pinkerton  were  experts,  specially 
skilled  in  old  English  literature.  The 
professional  antiquaries  were  well  rep- 
resented by  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  Garter 
King-at-Arms,  and  Francis  Townshend, 
Windsor  Herald  ;  and  miscellaneous  men 
of  letters  by  R.  B.  Sheridan,  Sir  Her- 
bert Croft,  H.  J.  Pye,  the  Poet  Laureate, 
and  James  Boswell.  After  carefully  col- 
lating the  principal  MSS.  with  the  poet's 
undoubted  autographs,  these  critics  ex- 
pressed a  firm  conviction  of  their  authen- 
ticity, and  a  certificate  to  that  effect 
was  numerously  signed.  A  collection  of 
rarer  literary  and  biographical  value  was 
certainly  never  offered  to  the  world.  It 
comprised  the  entire  MS.  of  Lear^  vary- 
ing in  some  important  respects  from  the 
printed  copies  ;  a  fragment  of  Hamlet ; 
two  unpublished  plays,  entitled,  Vorti- 
gern  and  Henry  the  Second ;  sl  number 
of  books  from  the  poet's  library,  enrich- 
ed with  copious  marginal  notes  ;  be- 
sides letters  to  Anne  Hathaway,  Lord 
Southampton,  and  others  ;  a  Profession 
of  Faith^  legal  contracts,  deeds  of  gift, 
and  autograph  receipts.  The  external 
evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  these 
precious  remains  was  pronounced  by  the 
attesting  critics  to  be  strikingly  confirm- 
ed by  their  internal  evidence.  The  in- 
imitable style  of  the  master  was  to  be 
clearly  discerned  in  the  unpublished 
writings.  After  hearing  the  Profession 
of  Faith  read,  Warton  exclaimed,  **  We 
have  very  fine  things  in  our  Church  Ser- 
vice, and  our  Litany  abounds  with  beau- 
ties ;  but  here  is  a  man  who  has  distanced 
us  all !"  Boswell,  before  signing  the 
certificate  of  authenticity,  fell  upon  his 
knees  to  kiss  "  the  invaluable  relics  of 
our  bard,"  and,  **  in  a  tone  of  enthu- 
siasm and  exultation,  thanked  God  that 
he  had  lived  to  witness  the  discovery, 
and  .  .  .  could  now  die  in  peace. "  The 
public  interest  excited  by  the  discovery 
was  so  great  that  Mr.  Ireland's  house  in 
Norfolk  Street  was  besieged  by  visitors, 
and  he  had  to  limit  their  number  by  or- 
ders and  the  days  of  admission  to  three  in 
the  week.  The  publication  of  the  MSS. 
by  subscription  was  soon  announced, 
and  the  first  volume  wa.<(  issued  in  1796 
at  the  price  of  four  guineas,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Ireland.  The  list  of 
subscribers  for  this  handsome  folio  in- 


cluded many  persons  of  celebrity,  be- 
sides those  already  named,  and  the  com- 
mittees of  several  public  libraries. 

In  an  ornate  preface  the  editor,  de- 
scribing the  instalment  as  '  *  part  of  that 
valuable  treasure  of  our  Shakespeare, 
which  having  been  by  accident  discover- 
ed in  MS.,  has  since  been  deposited  in 
his  hands,"  assures  the  public  that  from 
the  **  first  moment  of  their  discovery  he 
has  labored  by  every  means  to  inform 
himself  with  respect  to  the  validity  of 
these  interesting  papers  ;"  that  **  he  has 
courted,  he  has  even  challenged  the 
critical  judgment  of  those  who  are  best 
skilled  in  the  poetry  or  phraseology  of 
the  times  in  which  Shakespeare  lived,  as 
well  as  those  whose  profession  or  course 
of  study  has  made  them  conversant  with 
ancient  deeds,  writings,  seals,  and  auto- 
graphs ;"  that,  not  content  with  having 
them  tested  by  *  *  the  scholar,  the  man  of 
taste,  the  antiquarian,  and  the  herald, ' ' 
he  has  submitted  them  to  the  ' '  practical 
experience  of  the  paper-maker, "  and,  as 
the  result  of  these  investigations,  has 
'*  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  to  the 
public  that,  as  far  as  he  has  been  able  to 
collect  the  sentiments  of  the  several 
classes  of  persons  above  referred  to,  they 
have  unanimously  testified  in  favor  of 
their  authenticity,  and  declared  tliat 
where  there  was  such  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence, internal  and  external,  it  was  im- 
possible, amidst  such  various  sources  of 
detection,  for  the  art  of  imitation  to 
have  hazarded  so  much  without  betray- 
ing itself,  and  consequently  that  these 
papers  can  be  no  other  than  the  produc- 
tion of  Shakespeare  himself,*^  Respect- 
ing the  source  whence  they  were  obtain- 
ed, some  little  reserve  was  unavoidably 
necessary.  The  editor  *  *  received  them 
from  his  son,  Samuel  William  Henry  Ire- 
land, a  young  man  then  under  nineteen 
years  of  age,  by  whom  the  discovery  was 
accidentally  made  at  the  house  of  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  property." 
The  contracts  to  which  Shakespeare  was 
a  party  were  *  *  first  found  among  a  mass 
of  family  papers,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  deed  of  gift  to  William  Henry  Ire- 
land, described  as  Shakespeare's  friend, 
in  consequence  of  having  saved  his 
life  from  drowning  in  the  Thames." 
The  owner  of  the  papers  was  struck  by 
the  coincidence  that  they  should  be  dis- 
covered by  a  namesake  of  this  person^ 
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who  bore  the  same  arms,  and  when 
further  searches  disclosed  the  existence 
of  some  title-deeds  which  established 
his  right  to  a  valuable  estate,  he  gener- 
ously rewarded  the  young  antiquary's 
services  by  a  present  of  all  the  Shakes- 
pearian MSS.  that  could  be  found  at 
either  of  his  houses  in  town  or  country. 
The  most  precious  portions  of  the  col- 
lection were  brought  to  light  at  the  lat- 
ter. Permission  to  publish  them  had 
been  given  by  the  owner,  but  with  the 
express  stipulation  that  his  name  should 
not  appear.  His  reasons  for  withhold- 
ing it  the  editor  did  not  feel  justified  in 
asking,  nor  would  he  importune  him 
'  *  to  subject  himself  to  the  impertinence 
and  licentiousness  of  literary  curiosity 
and  cavil,  unless  he  should  himself  vol- 
untarily come  forward."  The  supposi- 
tion that  a  disclosure  of  the  name  was 
reqi'^site  to  remove  any  doubts  respect- 
ing the  authenticity  of  the  MSS.  would 
be  scouted  by  **  the  real  critic  or  anti- 
quarian" as  an  insult  to  his  "art  or 
science."  "  So  superior  and  transcend- 
ent is  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  that 
scarce  any  attempts  to  rival  or  imitate 
him,  and  those  too  contemptible  to  no- 
tice, have  ever  been  made."  The 
style  would  speak  for  itself.  "  To  the 
man  of  taste  and  lover  of  simplicity,  to 
the  sound  critic  ...  it  will  be  appar- 
ent, upon  collating  the  printed  copies 
of  L^ar  with  the  MS.  now  discovered, 
that  the  alterations  in  the  former  were 
introduced  by  the  players,  and  are  de- 
viations from  that  spontaneous  flow  of 
soul  and  simple  diction  which  so  emi- 
nently distinguish  this  Great  Author  of 
Nature."  Parallel  passages  from  the 
MS.  and  the  quarto  of  1608  are  adduced 
for  comparison.  In  Act  II.  scene  2, 
the  speech  of  Goneril's  steward  is  thus 
given  in  the  quarto  : — 

Tript  roe  behinde,  being  down,  insulted,  raild, 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man 
That  worthied  him,  got  praises  of  the  King 
For  him  attempting  who  was  self-subdued. 
And  in  the  flechment  of  this  dread  exploit 
Drew  on  mee  heere  againe  ; 

where  the  MS.  reads  : — 

Tript  mee  behynde  beynge  downe  Insultede 

raylde, 
And  putte  onne  hymme  soe  much  o  the  manne 
That  worthydde  hymme  2SiAgoUe  hymme prayses 

0  the  Kinge 
And  forre  the  attempte  of  thys  his  softe  subdud 

cxployte 
Drew  onne  mee  heere  agayne. 


In  like  manner  the  phrase  "  presented 
nakedness"  in  the  quarto  has  been  cor- 
rupted from  "  Adam-lyke  nakednesse" 
in  the  MS.  The  poet*s  own  opinion  of 
these  variations  between  the  original  and 
the  printed  text  of  his  plays  is  plainly 
declared  in  a  deed  of  trust  to  John 
Hemynge,  which  forms  part  of  the  present 
collection  :  * '  Sho**  they  bee  ever  agayne 
imprintedd,  I  doe  orderr  thatt  dieye  bee 
soe  donn  from  these  mye  true  writtenn 
playes,  ande  nott  from  those  nowe  prynt- 
cd." 

The  preface  concludes  with  a  glowing 
announcement  of  the  yet  unpublished 
manuscripts,  including  the  "  play  of 
Vortigem,  now  preparing  for  representa- 
tion at  Drury  Lane."  Facsimiles  are 
then  given  of  the  acknowledged  auto- 
graphs of  Shakespeare  for  comparison 
with  the  signatures  attached  to  the  fol- 
lowing documents.  Passing  over  such 
as  are  of  a  formal  character,  we  will  se- 
lect extracts  from  those  which  illustrate 
the  personal  indicia  of  style  relied  upon 
by  the  editor  and  his  fellow  experts  as 
the  crucial  evidence  of  authenticity. 
The  first  shall  be  from  a  letter  address- 
ed by  the  poet  to  "Anna  Hatherre- 
waye, ' '  enclosing  a  braided  lock  of  his 
hair : — 

I  praye  you  perfume  thys  mye  poore  locke 
with  thye  balmye  kysses,  forre  thenne  indeede 
shalle  kynges  themmeselves  bowe  and  paye 
homage  toe  itte.  I  doe  assure  thee  no  rude 
hande  hath  knottedde  itte — thye  Willye  alone 
hath  done  the  worke.  Neytherre  the  gyldedde 
bawble  thatte  envzronnes  the  heade  of  Majestye 
noe  norre  honourres  moste  weyghtye  woulde 
gi^e  mee  halfe  the  joye  as  didde  thytae  mye 
lyttle  worke  forre  thee.  The  feelinge  thatte 
dydde  nearest  approache  untoe  itte  was  thatte 
whiche  commeth  nyghest  unto  God,  meeke  and 
gentle  charytye,  forre  thatte  virrtue  O  Anna 
doe  I  love,  doe  I  cheryshe  thee  inne  mye 
hearte,  forre  thou  arte  ass  a  talle  cedarre 
stretchynge  forthe  its  branches,  and  succour- 
ynge  the  smalle  plants  fromme  nyppynge 
winneterre  or  the  boysterousse  wyndes. 
Farewelle,  toe-morrowe  bye  times  I  wille  see 
thee,  tille  thenne  Adewe  sweet  love. 

Thine  everre, 

William  Shakespeare. 

We  have  next  a  copy  of  verses  to  the 
same  lady,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
specimen  : — 

Though  Age  with  witherd  hand  doe  stryke 
The  forme  moste  fayre,  the  face  moste  bryghte, 
S tille  do  the   she  leave  unnetouchedde   and 

trewe, 
Thye  Willye's  love  and  freyndshyppe  too. 
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A  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  Lord 
Southampton  for  an  act  of  bounty  runs 
in  this  strain  : — 

Gratitude  is  alle  I  haye  toe  offer,  and  that  is 
tooe  great  and  tooe  sublyme  a  feeling  for  poore 
mortals  toe  expresse.  O  my  Lorde,  itte  is  a 
budde  which  blossommes,  blooms,  butte  never 
dyes  ;  itte  cherishes  sweet  Nature,  and  lulls  the 
calme  breaste  toe  softe,  softe  repose. 

The  Profession  of  Faith^  which  im- 
pressed Dr.  Wharton  by  its  superiority 
to  the  English  Church  Service,  con- 
cludes thus  : — 

O  God  I  manne  as  I  am,  frayle  bye  nature, 
fuUe  offe  synne,  yette  greate  God  receyve  me 
toe  thye  bosomme,  where  all  is  sweete  con- 
tente  and  happynesse,  alle  is  blysse  where 
discontente  is  neverre  hearde,  butte  where  onne 
bond  of  freyndeshippe  unytes  alle  menne. 
Forgive  O  Lorde  alle  our  synnes,  and  withe 
thye  grete  goodnesse  take  usse  alle  toe  thye 
breaste  !  O  cherishe  usse  like  the  sweete 
chickenne  thatte  under  the  coverte  offe  herre 
spreadynge  wings  receyves  herre  lyttle  broode 
and  hoverynge  overe  themme,  keepes  themme 
harmlesse  and  in  safetye. 

Wm.  Shakespeare. 

Shakesperian  students  of  our  own  day 
will  require  no  further  evidence  to  de- 
termine their  judgment  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  authenticity,  and  may  have  a 
difficulty  in  believing  that  anyone  of  the 
smallest  critical  sagacity  or  training  can 
have  been  for  an  instant  deceived.  Yet 
such  mawkish  stuff  as  this,  unworthy 
of  a  **  Laura  Matilda's**  brewing,  was 
potent  enough  to  inspire  conviction,  not 
only  in  experts  so  learned  as  Parr  and 
Chalmers,  but  in  a  wit  and  dramatist  so 
brilliant  as  Sheridan.  He  was  eager  to 
secure  the  unpublished  play  of  Vortigern 
for  Drury  Lane,  of  which  he  was  then 
lessee,  and  his  interest  prevailed  over 
that  of  Harris,  the  manager  of  Co  vent 
Garden,  who  offered  a  carte  blanche  for 
the  privilege  of  representation.  Upon 
payment  of  300/.,  and  an  undertaking 
to  divide  the  profits  for  sixty  nights, 
the  play  was  made  over  to  him.  Linley 
having  composed  music  for  the  play, 
and  prologues  being  written  by  the  Lau- 
reate and  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess,  it 
was  announced  for  performance  in  the 
spring  of  1 796,  with  John  and  Charles 
Kemble  and  Mrs.  Jordan  in  the  lead- 
ing parts.  On  the  appearance  of  the 
advertisements,  Edmund  Malone,  the 
first  Shakespearian  critic  of  the  day, 
who  had  already  detected  the  spurious- 
ness  of  the  published  manuscripts,  and 


was  engaged  upon  an  elaborate  analysis 
of  them,  warned  the  public  by  handbills 
to  put  no  faith  in  Vortigern,  As  coun- 
ter-bills were  immediately  issued  by  the 
Irelands,  this  only  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  curiosity  upon  the  subject, 
John  Kemble,  however,  who  was  equally 
persuaded  of  the  imposture,  though 
bound  by  his  engagement  with  Sheridan 
to  take  the  part  assigned  to  him,  used 
all  .iris  influence  as  stage  manager  to 
make  the  performance  ridiculous.  In 
the  attempt  to  fix  it  for  April  Fool's 
Day  he  was  overruled,  but  succeeded  in 
selecting  the  farce  of  My  Grandmother 
as  an  after-piece.  To  secure  an  adverse 
verdict  from  the  public,  he  is  said  to 
have  instructed  a  band  of  claqueurs  to 
hiss  at  a  given  signal,  but  the  charge  of 
his  having  resorted  to  such  unworthy 
tactics  rests  upon  very  doubtful  authori- 
ty.* The  house  was  crowded,  and  the 
piece  received  a  quiet  hearing  until  the 
fifth  act  was  reached,  in  the  second 
scene  of  which  a  speech  of  Vortigern*  s 
contained  the  ominous  line — 

And  when  this  solemn  mockery  is  o*er. 

This  Kemble  delivered  with  marked 
emphasis,  and  the  clamor  which  follow- 
ed showed  that  his  shot  had  told.  Hav- 
ing paused  for  a  moment,  he  repeated 
the  line  in  a  tone  of  such  sardonic  scorn 
that  no  one  in  the  house  could  mistake 
his  meaning,  and  the  rest  of  the  piece 
was  inaudible. 

Though  the  author  must  be  allowed 
some  imitative  ingenuity  in  modelling  a 
few  declamatory  passages  upon  the  dic- 
tion of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  the 
impudence  of  his  attempt  to  father  his 
bantling  on  Shakespeare  may  be  suffi- 
ciently estimated  by  an  extract  from 
one  of  the  songs  : — 

She  sang,  while  from  her  eye  ran  down 

The  silv'ry  drop  of  sorrow  ; 
From  grief  she  stole  away  the  crown, 

Sweet  patience  too  did  borrow  ; 
Pensive  she  sat  while  fortune  frown 'd 
And  smiling,  woo'd  sad  melancholy. 

Soon  after  the  fiasco  of  Vortigern^ 
Malone  published  his  **  Enquiry  into 
the  Authenticity"  of  the  manuscripts. 
His  exposure  of  their  factitious  archaism 
was  fairly  complete.  Apart  from  the 
suspicion  attaching  to  the  unsupported 
>       ■  ■ ' 

♦  W.  H.  Ireland's  Preface  to  Vortigern^  l8^^. 
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narrative  of  their  discovery  and  owner- 
ship, and  any  doubt  as  to  the  resem- 
blance of  the  handwriting  to  Shake- 
speare's, the  evidence  of  error  in  minute 
particulars  of  language,  spelling,  and 
date  was  so  cumulative  as  to  determine 
the  question  in  the  minds  of  all  impartial 
judges.  Many  of  the  experts  who  had 
compromised  their  reputatioiv  were  now 
satisfied  that  they  had  been  duped,  but 
a  few  still  clung  to  their  belief,  especial- 
ly George  Chalmers,  who,  in  two  bulky 
volumes  of  "Apology,**  marked  by 
considerable  research,  attempted  to  re- 
fute Malone*s  arguments.  Samuel  Ire- 
land also  put  forth  an  immediate  reply 
to  them,  but  rather  by  way  of  vindicat- 
ing his  character  from  the  imputation  of 
fraud,  than  of  sustaining  the  credit  of 
the  papers.  Any  chance  of  his  doing  so 
with  success  was  rendered  hopeless  by 
the  simultaneous  appearance  of  a  pam- 
phlet written  by  his  son,  William  Henry 
Ireland,  a  young  law-student,  who 
avowed  himself  the  sole  author  of  the 
imposture.  Induced  in  the  first  in- 
stance, according  to  his  own  account, 
by  the  sole  motive  of  gratifying  his 
father's  ardent  wish  for  Shakespearian 
relics,  he  had  commenced  by  the  forgery 
of  a  single  autograph,  and  finding  this 
succeed,  was  prompted  partly  by  a  mis- 
chievous desire  to  see  **  how  far  credu- 
lity would  go  in  the  search  for  antiqui- 
ties," and  partly  by  flattered  vanity,  to 
carry  the  deception  further.  When 
pressed  by  his  father  to  disclose  the 
source  whence  he  obtained  the  manu- 
scripts, he  concocted  a  story  that  they 
belonged  to  a  descendant  of  the  actor 
Heminge,  who  had  been  a  comrade  of 
Shakespeare's,  and  acquired  them  as  his 
trustee  of  certain  bequests  to  an  imagin- 
ary W.  H.  Ireland,  which  had  never  been 
fulfilled.  The  owner's  readiness  to  part 
with  his  treasures  to  a  namesake  and 
presumed  representative  of  the  man 
whom  his  ancestor  had  defrauded,  and 
his  reluctance  to  let  his  own  name  be 
known,  were  thus  plausibly  explained. 

This  curious  confession,  in  which  the 
writer  particularises  the  gradual  process 
of  his  forgery,  the  places  where  the  ma- 
terials were  procured,  and  the  persons 
whom  he  entrusted  with  the  secret,  ex- 
culpates his  father  from  any  complicity 
in  it,  and  pleads  on  the  score  of  his 
youth  for  a  lenient  verdict  from  those 


whom  he  had  duped.  Notwithstanding 
this  avowal,  the  elder  Ireland  remained, 
or  affected  to  remain,  incredulous  of 
the  forgery,  and  for  two  or  three  years 
afterwards  kept  up  a  paper  warfare  in 
its  defence  ;  vindicating  his  own  honor 
at  the  same  time  by  discarding  his  son. 
The  latter,  thrown  upon  his  wits,  for  a 
livelihood,  and  bitterly  complaining  of 
the  persecution  which  he  underwent  for 
an  act  of  youthful  folly,  maintained  him- 
self more  or  less  creditably  by  literature, 
until  his  death  in  1835.  He  repeated 
his  former  narrative  with  some  further 
details  in  a  volume  of  Confessions  pub- 
lished in  1805,  and  adhered  to  it  in  the 
preface  to  a  reprint  of  Vortigern^  in 
1832  ;  but  is  said  to  have  made  a  last 
confession  shortly  before  his  death,  in 
which  he  recanted  all  that  he  had  said 
before  as  **  a  tissue  of  lies,"  invented 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  gaining  money. 

If  this  final  version  may  be  trusted,  it 
was  his  father  who  originated  the  forg* 
ery,  and  systematically  employed  him 
and  his  sisters  in  elaborating  it.  Other 
evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show  that 
the  elder  Ireland  was  not  wholly  inca- 
pable of  the  part  imputed  to  him,  but 
how  much  credit  can  be  given  to  the 
testimony  of  a  thrice-convicted  liar 
against  a  deceased  accomplice,  and  what 
may  be  their  respective  shares  of  crimi- 
nality, it  would  scarcely  be  profitable  to 
enquire.* 

It  will  be  more  instructive  to  consider 
how  a  fact  so  unique  in  the  annals  of  lit- 
erature as  the  duping  of  several  eminent 
experts  at  once,  and  under  circumstances 
singularly  favorable  to  the  detection  of 
fraud,  may  be  reasonably  explained. 
We  shall  hardly  err  in  ascribing  the 
forger's  success,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
opportuneness  of  the  occasion  which  he 
selected.  The  indifference  with  which 
Shakespeare's  genius  had  been  regarded 
by  his  greatest  countrymen  since  the 


*  Sec  Willis's  Current  Notes,  Dec.  1855.  and 
Dr.  Ingleby's  Shakespeare  Fabrications^  app.  i. 
1859.  Those  who  are  curious  on  the  sub- 
ject may  consult  a  paper  recently  (March  27Ch, 
1878)  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture, by  Dr.  Ingleby,  in  which,  after  reviewing 
by  the  light  of  fresh  evidence  the  conclusion 
to  which  he  had  formerly  come,  that  the  im- 
posture was  concocted  between  the  father  and 
son,  he  reverts  to  the  generally  accepted  view 
that  the  latter  was  alone  responsible  ior  it. 
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death  of  Milton,  was  exchanged  during 
the  eighteenth  century  for  a  suddenly 
awakened  interest  which  grew  with  the 
study  of  his  works,  and  quickly  ripened 
into  reverence.     Warburton,  Johnson, 
Farmer,  Steevens,  and  Malone  founded 
a  school  of  careful  Shakespearian  criti- 
cism, and  the  vigorous,  impassioned  in- 
terpretation of  the  poet's  great  characters 
by  the  acting  of  Garrick  and  the  Kembles 
inspired  a  widely-diffused  appreciation 
of  his  dramatic  art,  which  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  stage  it  is  difficult  for  us 
to  realise.      Veneration  for  his  master 
was  carried  by  Garrick  himself  to  the 
point  of  idolatry.     At  his  villa  by  the 
Thames  at  Hampton,  he  erected  a  me- 
morial temple,  in  which  he  enshrined  the 
poet's  statue  by  Roubiliac,  and  to  do 
him  public  honor  organised  the  famous 
Birthday  Festival,  which  was  celebrated 
at  Stratford  in  1769,  and  raised  sub- 
scriptions for  the  monumental  effigy  now 
in  Westminster   Abbey.      The  success 
which  attended  these  efforts  testified  to 
the  spread  of  Shakespearian  enthusiasm 
among  a  large  class.     Towards  the  close 
of  the  century  this  reached  its  height. 
One  or  two  of  its  effects  were  admirable, 
such  as  the  design,  on  which  Alderman 
Boydell  spent  a  fortune,  of  itlustrating 
the  poet's  finest  creations  by  the  best 
contemporary    art ;    and    the    impulse 
which  the  study  of  Elizabethan  literature 
gave  to  the  dramatic  genius  of  Coleridge, 
Landor,  and  Procter,  and  to  the  critical 
insight  of  Lamb  and  Hazlitt.     But,  like 
all  such  movements,  when  carried  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  moderation,  it  be- 
came ridiculous.     The  quiet  little  War- 
wickshire town  in  which  the  poet  was 
born  and  died  became  the  goal  of  as 
many  pilgrimages  as  a  mediaeval  martyr's 
tomb,  and  the  mulberry  tree  that  had 
grown  in  his  garden  was  manufactured 
into  as  many  relics  as  **  the  true  Cross." 
Picture  galleries  were  diligently  hunted 
over  for  any  old  portrait  that  might  bear 
the  faintest  resemblance  to  his.     Anti- 
quaries made  it  the  business  of  their 
lives  to  collect  with  scrupulous  care  every 
scrap  of  fact  connected  with  his  pedigree 
and  family  history.      Literature  of  the 
poorest  quality  was  ransacked  for  con- 
temporary verdicts  upon  his  works,  or 
allusions,  however  remote,  to  his  theat- 
rical career  and  the  biographies  of  his 
fellow-actors.      On  the  chance  of  dis- 


covering his  signature  to  a  deed  or  some 
reference  to  his  property  that  had  been 
hitherto  overlooked,  all  available  reposi- 
tories of  family  papers,  wills,  and  legal 
proceedings  were  unearthed  and  re- 
searched. The  little  world  of  collect- 
ors, in  short,  had  gone  mad  in  the  pur- 
suit of  Shakespeanana.  When  the  sup- 
ply is  limited  of  a  genuine  commodity, 
for  which  the  demand  is  large,  it  is  no- 
torious that  there  is  always  a  manufac- 
ture of  spurious  articles  to  meet  it.  W. 
H.  Ireland  was  one  of  the  first  to  seize 
the  opportunity  which  thus  presented 
itself,  and  made  use  for  the  purpose  of 
his  father's  real  or  assumed  enthusiasm 
as  a  Shakespearian  collector.  His  imi- 
tations of  sixteenth-century  handwriting 
were  undoubtedly  skilful,  and  the  pre- 
cautions which  he  took  to  procure  gen- 
uine paper  of  the  period,  and  produce 
by  artificial  means  the  effect  of  age  upon 
the  ink  and  wax  employed,  were  suffi- 
cient to  disarm  suspicion.  The  unset- 
tled state  of  Elizabethan  spelling  was 
an  advantage  of  which  he  availed  him- 
self to  the  full.  He  exaggerated  its 
archaism,  indeed,  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
possibility,  but  kept  so  far  within  them 
as  not  to  transcend  the  experience  of 
men  possessed,  like  Chalmers,  of  more 
learning  than  logic,  who,  if  they  could 
find  a  single  instance  wherein  a  contem- 
porary of  Shakespeare  had  spelt  for 
**  forre"  and  as  **  asse,"  saw  no  objec- 
tion to  the  genuineness  of  a  manuscript 
in  which  such  exceptional  redundancy 
was  the  invariable  rule.  Once  having 
persuaded  themselves  that  they  were 
dealing  with  an  authentic  work  of 
Shakespeare,  the  experts  were  blinded 
by  their  reverence  to  all  evidence  of  its 
intrinsic  worthlessness.  Their  faith 
paralysed  their  reason,  and  made  a  fool 
of  their  imagination.  In  the  tumid 
bombast  and  insipid  sentiment  of  the 
Profession  and  tlie  letters,  they  discern-  \ 
ed  only  the  poet's  glowing  fancy  and 
devout  feeling.  The  tawdry  rhetoric  by 
which  the  forger  thought  to  improve  the 
language  of  Lear^  and  the  discords  which 
he  introduced  into  its  music,  appeared 
to  them  characteristic  marks  of  the 
master's  daring  licence  ;  and  the  palpa- 
ble crudeness  and  extravagance  of  Vor- 
Hgern  were  triumphantly  explained  by 
assuming  it  to  be  **  a  production  of  his 
youthful  genius."      It  required  that  a 
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critic  whose  reverence  had  not  deadened 
his  judgment  should  subject  the  internal 
and  external  evidence  for  the  MSS.  to  a 


dispassionate  dissection  before  their 
supposititious  character  became  appar« 
ent. — Cornhill  Magazine, 
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Several  of  the  thrones  of  Europe  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  occupied  by  men  of  unusual  force, 
freshness,  and  uniqueness  of  character. 
Charles  XII.,    Frederick  William,   and 
Peter  the  Great  were  every  inch  of  them 
real  and  not  merely  titular  kings,  and 
announced  the  existence  of  their  several 
empires  to  the  older  sovereignties,  who 
hitherto  had  treated  them  with  a  con- 
temptuous and  condescending  toleration, 
with  an  emphasis  that  compelled  atten- 
tion.    If  there  was  little  of  the  trappings 
of  a  king  about  them,  there  was  in  them 
abundance  of  that  fire  and  force  which 
goes  to  the  building  up  and  consolida- 
tion of  empires,  and  without  which  the 
tinsel  and  spangle,   the  gold  lace,  the 
pompous  ceremonial,  the  mock  dignity, 
are  rather  ludicrous  than  solemnising. 
They  were  kings  though  they  could  not 
play  at  kings.     Their  royal  progresses 
were  not  empty  melodramatic  or  scenic 
postu rings  before  the  people  ;  a  practical 
purpose  ever  lay  at  the  root  of  them. 
They  did  ndt  disdain  to  visit  the  courts 
of  justice,  hear  complaints,  witness  the 
administration  of  righteousness  by  their 
representatives  and  deputies,  and  inquire 
carefully  into  the  habits  and  industries 
of  the  districts  through  which  they  pass- 
ed.    I  do  not  suppose  that  these  mon- 
archs  ever  wasted  a  moment  in  devising 
methods  and  means  to  foster  the  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  ;  and  certainly  they  gave 
more  care  to  the  sacred  duty  of  further- 
ing and   planning  the  development  of 
their  country,  and    the   happiness  and 
prosperity  of  their   subjects,  than    the 
consolidation  of  their  thrones  and  the 
establishment  of  their  dynasties.     They 
must  have  seemed  wild  sports  and  freaks 
of  nature,  grotesque  enigmas  and  phe- 
nomena, in  the  eyes  of  their  crowned 
brethren  whose  ideal  of  the  life-work  of 
a  king  was  to  be  and  look  solemn,  pom- 
pous, self-conscious  and  vacant  on  occa- 
sions of  public  pageantry  ;   and  to  be 
considerate  of  personal  amusement  and 
gratification  when  the  solemn  hour  was 
past  —  a  mere  ornamental   figure-head 


held  up  above  the  crowd  to  be  cheered 
at,  and  having  no  other  function  in  so- 
ciety to  fill ;  or  if  any  kind  of  activity  is 
desirable  in  such  exalted  beings,  rather 
that  which  goes  to  make  them  Founders 
of  a  Family  than  Fathers  of  a  People. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  Frederick 
William  and  Peter,  and  of  Peter,  per- 
haps, more  than  of  his  brother  of  Prussia. 
The  force  that  was  in  the  Swedish  hero 
showed  itself  in  the  line  of  the  soldier, 
and  not  in  that  of  the  reformer  and 
statesman  ;  but  the  genius  of  true  king- 
ship was  in  him,  and,  had  circumstances 
been  more  propitious,  would  have  made 
for  itself  an  outlet  in  the  nobler  direc- 
tion.     A  man's  development  is  deter- 
mined by  the  element  around  him.     It 
is  not  our  purpose  to  draw  any  contrast 
between  the  relative  worth  of  the  life- 
work  of  these  three  heroes,  but  rather  to 
try  to  realise  to  ourselves  a  picture  of 
one  of  them,  to  walk  round  and  round 
him,  and  learn  what  manner  of  man  he 
was,   and  stamp  on  our  imagination  a 
conception  of  his  modes  of  living,   of 
thinking,  and  of  looking  at  things  ;  his 
manners,  habits,  tastes,  and  ambitions  ; 
his   bearing  in,  and  influence  on,  that 
strange  Russian  society  into  which  he 
had  been  bom.    Not  being  historians, 
either  philosophical   or  matter-of-fact  ; 
nor  yet  Russian  subjects,  anxious  about 
the  origin  and  continuance  of  Russian 
greatness,  Peter  the  man  is  far  more  pro- 
foundly interesting  to  us  than  Peter  the 
King,     the     Captain,     and    Reformer. 
There  is  a  deep  universal  human  interest 
about  him  as  there  is  in  every  man  who 
lives  and  shapes  his  life  by  the  spirit 
within  him,  not  wholly  by  the  conven- 
tionalities and    approved  routines  and 
views  of  the  society  in  which  Fate  has 
placed  him  ;  and,  as  long  as  it  holds  true 
that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man, 
so  long  will  character  in  its  wider,  and 
not  in  its  local  and  special  aspects — in 
its  human,  not  in  its  national  or  secta- 
rian developments,  have  a  peculiar  fasci- 
nation for  men,  and  enable  us  to  grasp 
and  hold  the  sublime  doctrine  of  the  in- 
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destructible  brotherhood  of  man  in  spite 
of  the  sects,  breeds,  and  creeds  into 
which  the  race  has  been  split. 

Well,  then,  when  we  stand  a  little 
back  from  our  hero  and  take  a  glance  at 
him,  the  thing  that  will  chiefly  strike  us 
is  the  heterogeneousness  of  the  elements 
of  which  he  was  mixed,  the  contradicto- 
riness  of  the  qualities  of  which  the  tissue 
of  his  being  was  woven.  He  was  a 
bundle  of  contradictions ;  in  nearly 
equal  parts  hero  and  churl,  social  regen- 
erator and  sot ;  lawless  tyrant  and  benefi- 
cent legislator.  He  was  bom,  bred, 
and  died  a  barbarian  ;  yet  he  was  a 
powerful  civilising  energy  in  Russian 
life.  He  used  sadly  and  self-reproach- 
ingly  to  complain  that  though  he  could 
reform  his  people  he  could  not  reform 
himself.  He  was  fierce,  explosive,  even 
blood-thirsty  ;  yet  there  was  a  good  body 
of  solid  and  even  loveable  manhood  in 
him  ;  a  cruel  tyrant,  yet  a  scent  of  jus- 
tice can  always  be  suspected  in  his  wild- 
est outbreaks  of  vengeance  ;  and  there 
were  tears  in  him  for  the  sorrow-stricken, 
and  sympathy  and  ready  help  for  the 
widow  and  the  orphan.  It  is  doubtful 
if  he  ever  read  a  book,  yet  he  founded 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  even  attempted  to  intro- 
duce the  Italian  Opera.  His  temper 
was  cruel  and  irascible,  yet  a  meek  and 
patient  defiance  of  it,  based  on  reason 
and  right,  becalmed  it  in  a  moment  and 
brought  it  under  the  control  of  his  bet- 
ter mind.  He  had  from  his  birth,  and 
far  on  into  his  riper  years,  a  nervous 
dread  of  water,  yet  he  made  himself  a 
great  sea-captain  and  Russia  a  great 
maritime  power ;  and,  in  spite  of  his 
reckless,  perverse,  impatient  spirit, 
schooled  himself  to  learn  the  art  of  war 
in  the  bitter  school  of  defeat  and  disas- 
ter, and  taught  it  at  last  to  his  tutors  and 
conquerors. 

I  cannot  introduce  the  story  of  Peter's 
birth  better  than  by  giving  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  Russian  kings  and 
nobles  selected  their  brides,  a  custom 
which  Peter  afterwards  abolished,  and 
which  looks  like  a  survival  from  the 
times  of  Ahasuerus  and  Esther;  it  prob- 
ably was  so,  for  the  Russians  were  of 
Oriental  or  Tartar  descent — *  Scratch  a 
Russian  and  you  will  find  a  Tartar  ' — 
and  '  Czar  '  is  a  title  borrowed  from  that 
held  by  the  petty  chiefs  descended  from 


Genghis. Khan.  A  marriage-market  of 
all  the  young  ladies  willing  to  become 
candidates  for  the  vacancy  wa^  held  in  a 
room  set  apart  or  hired  for  the  purpose. 
The  aspirant  to  matrimony  made  his 
round,  winding  and  interwinding  among 
the  applicants,  who  spared  no  thought, 
expense,  or  toil,  in  spreading  out  their 
charms  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and  after 
careful  inspection  and  balancing  of  the 
rival  claims,  he  selected  the  lady  whose 
grace  and  beauty  most  fascinated  his 
heart,  and  eye,  and  fancy.  Natalia  Na- 
riskin,  Peter's  mother,  was  chosen  to  be 
the  second  wife  of  the  Czar  Alexis  in  this 
manner  out  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  young 
ladies  of  breeding  and  beauty  who  all 
competed  for  the  Czar's  vacant  heart  and 
throne.  In  her  case,  however,  the  im- 
promptu character  of  the  selection  was  a 
farce  got  up  to  pacify  and  deceive  the 
higher  nobility,  in  whose  ranks  the 
parents  of  the  young  lady  were  not  en- 
rolled. The  Czar  had  met  Natalia  at 
the  house  of  one  of  his  ministers,  and  his 
heart  had  been  taken  captive  on  the 
spot.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  returned 
and  asked  her  hand  in  marriage,  to  the 
great  alarm  of  his  minister,  who  saw  at 
once  that  ^he  powerful  nobles  would  re- 
gard the  marriage  as  the  result  of  an  in- 
trigue. By  the  minister's  advice  the 
Czar  resolved  to  follow  the  popular  cus- 
tom, and  ordered  the  daughters  of  the 
nobility  to  present  themselves  befora 
him.  It  was  arranged  that  Natalie 
should  appear  among  them,  and  that  the 
Czar's  choice  of  her  should  have  a  quite 
impromptu  look.  The  fruit  of  this  mar- 
riage, celebrated  in  Moscow  in  1670,  was 
one  son  and  one  daughter.  On  his  re- 
turn from  his  wanderings  through  Eu- 
rope to  learn  civilisation  Peter  abolished 
this'curious  custom.  Indeed,  his  achieve- 
ments as  a  social  reformer  are  not  his 
least  claims  to  greatness,  accomplished 
as  they  were  in  the  face  of  great  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  whole  nation,  both 
priests  and  peasants,  nobles  and  serfs, 
anyone  of  these  classes  being  quite  as  ig- 
norant, prejudiced,  and  barbarous  as  the 
others.  He  set  himself  to  provide  op- 
portunities and  occasions  on  which  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  should  mix  freely 
and  openly  on  terms  of  social  equality. 
Not  only  did  he  throw  his  own  palaces 
open  to  all  married  and  unmarried  per- 
sons who  were  willing  to  come  and  see 
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and  be  seen,  but  with  a  wise  and  healthy 
despotism  he  compelled  his  nobles  to  do 
so  likewise.  He  even  issued  rules  and 
regulations  according  to  which  these  *  at 
homes  *  were  to  be  conducted.  What  a 
strange  society  must  that  have  been 
where  such  decrees  as  the  following  were 
thought  dangerous  and  revolutionary  : — 
The  host  must  hang  out  a  poster  inviting 
all  and  sundry  who  came  under  the  fol- 
lowing categories  : — Noblemen,  officers 
of  state,  army  and  navy,  merchants  and 
shipbuilders,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren :  no  assembly  was  to  begin  before 
five  or  be  prolonged  after  ten  :  the  host 
must  provide  the  requisite  food,  drink, 
and  amusements,  chairs,  candles,  and 
cards  ;  but  the  guests  were  to  help  them- 
selves. Everyone  was  to  be  free  to 
come  and  go  as  he  liked  without  the  for- 
malities of  welcome  and  leave-taking. 
Any  person  making  himself  disagreeable 
was  to  be  punished  by  being  compelled 
to  drink  a  bottle  of  wine  out  of  a  goblet 
to  be  called  the  *  great  eagle.*  It  must 
be  confessed  that  these  gatherings  were 
often  boisterous  and  unruly  ;  but  the 
Czar's  efforts  to  Europeanise  his  semi- 
Tartar  subjects  could  not  be  expected  to 
have  a  triumphant  issue  all  aUonce,  nor 
could  it  be  expected  that  the  graceful 
courtesies  and  refinements  of  Paris  would 
in  a  moment  become  indigenous  in  St. 
Petersburg.  What  though  the  gentlemen 
and  even  the  ladies  got  drunk  and  quar- 
relsome and  fought,  and  some  thirsty 
and  unquenchable  souls  planned  strife  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  *  great  eagle  *  ? 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  and  the 
building  up  of  a  new  moral  order  in  so- 
ciety is  a  task  more  difficult  and  toil- 
some, inasmuch  as  tempers  are  not  so 
tractable  as  bricks.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  free  and  friendly  intercourse  ; 
and,  then,  do  not  most  Northern  nations 
— witness  the  Scotch — require  the  aid  of 
that  mighty  solvent,  alcohol,  to  thaw 
their  reserve  and  make  them  loving,  so- 
cial, and  communicative  ?  There  was  a 
certain  amount  of  chivalry,  moreover, 
developed  in  Russian  society  by  means 
of  this  drunkenness  :  those  who  were 
less  drunk  helped  to  stand,  and  aided 
homewards,  those  who  were  more  drunk 
than  they. 

It  was  a  sore  trial  to  Peter  to  persuade 
his  subjects  to  dispense  with  the  flowing 
beard  and  flowing  garb  of  the  Tartar  and 


adopt  the  shaven  chin,   tight  trousers, 
and    cleansed  skin  of    the   European. 
Even  with  his  army  he  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  efifecting  these  social  reforms 
on  account  of  the  inherited  and  deeply- 
rooted  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  the  beard 
and  the  divineness  of  dirt.     The  tug  of 
war  came,  however,  when  he    tried  to 
force  these  atheistic  innovations  on  the 
body  of  the  people.     He  legislated  that 
citizens  of  all  ranks  should  curtail  their 
coat-tails  and  cut  down    their  beards, 
which  were  simply  a  cover  and  hiding- 
place  for  unclean  animals  ;  but  sold  in- 
dulgences on  payment  of  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  roubles  by  the  wealthier  classes; 
and   by  the  poorer  ones,  such  as   the 
priests  ^nd  serfs,  a  fine  of  a  copeck 
every  time  they  passed  the  gate  of  a  city. 
A  copper  coin,  with  a  figure  of  a  nose, 
mouth,  and  chin  concealed  in  a  tangled 
brushwood  of  hair,  was  handed  to  the 
taxpayer  by  the  toll-keeper  at  the  gate. 
European  habits  and  customs  were  hate- 
ful to  the  people.     Hitherto,  indeed,  the 
Russians  had  spoken  of  all  other  nations 
as  the  infidels,  with  whom  it  was  a  hein* 
ous  sin  to  associate.     Peter  not  only  ex- 
punged this  sin  from  the  national  creed 
and  the  statute-book,  but  even  ordered 
the  young  nobles  to  betake  themselves 
and  their  wives  to  the  capitals  and  courts 
of  Europe,  to  graduate  in  civilisation, 
and  qualify  themselves  to  be  refining  ele- 
ments in  Russian  society  on  their  return. 
The  Czar  anticipated  reforms  but  lately 
introduced  into  England  when  he  made 
gambling  and  games  of  chance  illegal, 
professional  mendicancy  a  crime,  and  is- 
sued   sanitary  and  police  regulations. 
Ridicule  was  his    favorite  weapon   in 
bringing  any  custom  of  which  he  disap- 
proved mto  public  disrepute  ;  and  many 
a  one  did  he  laugh  out  of  existence  with 
grim,    lumbering,    elephantine   humor. 
The  priests  looked  with  sour  visages  on 
ail  his  reforms,  and  indeed  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  people  was  rather  with  them 
than  with  him.     The  following  was  the 
device  he  adopted  to  reinstate  himself  in 
public  favor  and  turn  the  laugh  against 
the  clergy,  who  had  been  advancing  what 
are  now  called    Ultramontane  claims. 
His  object  in  this  story  was  to  poke  fun 
at  the  office  of  Patriarch,   which  the 
priests    and    people     desired,    against 
Peter's  wish,  to  have  revived.     He  re- 
solved to  create  his  clown,  who  was  in 
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his  eighty-fourth  year,  a  kind  of  mock 
patriarch.     It  was  determined  to  marry 
this  motley,  and  a  strapping  widow  of 
thirty  was  chosen  as  his  bride.  Four  poor 
stutterers,  who  took  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  get  their  tongues  round  each  word, 
were  victimised  by  being  sent  round  to 
invite  the  guests,    a  deep  draught  of 
brandy  having  previously  been  adminis- 
tered to  promote  their  fluency  of  utter- 
ance.     Fpur  fellows  with  tremendous 
physical  exaggerations,  fat,  inflated,  and 
clumsy,  were  appointed  to  run  as  heralds 
and  footmen  ;    their  movements,    also, 
being  made  erratic  by  drink.      A  few 
helpless  paralytics  and  lamesters  were 
deputed  to  play  the  part  of  bridesmen  and 
waiters.    The  open  carriage  in  which  the 
young  couple  made  their  glorious  proces- 
sion  to   church,   amid  , drums  beating, 
banners  flying,  discordant  instruments 
playing,  was  dragged  by  four  roaring  and 
frightened  bears,  amid  the  uncontrolla- 
ble laughter  of  the  populace.     To  crown 
all,  the  marriage  between  this  Patriarch 
of  the  Church  and  this  poor  victimised 
widow  was  celebrated  by  a  toothless  and 
wrinkled  centenarian   priest,   deaf  and 
blind,  for  whom  the  aid  of  a  prompter 
had  to  be  provided.     On  such  a  grand 
scale  of  hospitality  was  this  state  mar- 
riage conducted  that  there  was  hardly  a 
sober  person  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
city  of  Moscow  ;  and  the  Czar  brought 
it  to  a  climax  by  giving  an  entertainment 
at  the  senate  house,  where  each  guest 
was  forced,  probably  under  the  threat  of 
Siberia,    to  quaff    the  contents  of  the 
'  double- eagle.'      Again  and  again  was 
this  heavy  horse-play  repeated,  till  the 
oflice  of  patriarch    became    associated 
with  ridicule  in  the  minds  of  the  popu- 
lace for  ever.     And  what  kind  of  society 
must  that  have  been  where  such  a  scene 
as  the  following  could  be  looked  on  as 
proper  ?     Previous  to  the  Czar's  ordi- 
nance by  which  mixed  assemblies  became 
compulsory,   the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
met  in  separate  rooms.     At  one  of  the 
grand  dinners  given  by  the  Czar,  a  huge 
pie  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  gen- 
tlemen's table,  out  of  which,  when  the 
startled  carver  broke  the  crust,  a  beauti- 
ful dwarf  lady,  in  puris  naturcUibuSy  all 
except  a  head-dress,  stepped,  proposed 
in  a  set  speech  and  drank  in  a  glass  of 
wine  the  health  of  the  company,  and 
then  retired  into  her  snug  retreat  and 


was  carried  from  the  table.     A  man 
dwarf  was    substituted    at    the  ladies' 
table.     Did  not  Peter  say  he-  could  re- 
form his  people,  but  not  himself  ?  A  din- 
ner-party at  the  Czar's  must  indeed  have 
been  a  sight  not  conceivable  out  of  Bed- 
lam, and  could  only  have  been  planned 
in  the  maddest  brain  on  earth,  if  a  MS. 
among  t^e  Sloane  papers  in  the  British 
Museum  is  believable.     Such  practical 
jokes  !  such  wild,  grotesque  gambolling  ! 
the  frolics  of  leviathan  !  the  laughter  of 
a  Titan,  as  frightful  in  his  fuf)  as  in  his 
fury  !     There  was  accommodation  at  the 
Czar's  table  for  about  a  hundred  ;  but 
the  grim  humorist  always  issued  invita- 
tions to  twice  or  thrice  that   number, 
and  left  his  guests  to  elbow,  jostle,  and 
tight  for  chairs  and  places,  and  retain 
them  against  all  comers  and  claimants  if 
they  could.      Not  unfrequently  a  free 
flght  was  extemporised,  and  noses  tap- 
ped, and  even  the  sacred  persons  of  am- 
bassadors have  been  profanely  touched 
and  trifled  with.     The  Czar  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  a  broad  grin  on  his 
face,  rolling  the  spectacle  like  a  sweet 
morsel  under  his  tongue.     The  guests 
are  so  closely  packed  that  feeding  room 
is  not  to  be  thought   of,  and  ribs  are 
often  blackened  and  almost  driven  in  by 
active  and  vigorous  elbows,  provoking 
flerce     recriminations     and      quarrels. 
The  kitchen  is  so  near  to  the  dining-hall 
that  there  floats  through  the  latter  a  frag- 
rance of  onions,  garlic,  and  train  oil, 
mellowed  and  tempered  by  the  more  de- 
licious aroma  of  the  roast.     The  more 
knowing  and  initiated  guests  wave  away 
soups  and  such-like  edibles,  and  manifest 
a  special  appetite  for  tongues,  hams,  and 
viands  that  cannot  be  tampered  with,  or 
made  the  vehicles  of  practical  joking,  for 
as  often  as  not  it  happens  that  a  bunch 
of  dead  mice  will  be  drawn  out  of  the 
soup  or  discovered  snugly  embedded  in 
a  dish  of  green  peas  ;  and  sometimes, 
when  his  guests  have  well  partaken  of 
certain  pastries,  the  Czar  will  courteous- 
ly inquire  if  the  cat,  wolf,    raven,  or 
other  unclean  animal  proved  a  savory  or 
delicious  morsel,  with  what  result  let  the 
imaginative  guess.     The  approach  to  a 
regular  Donnybrook  was  hastened  on  by 
liberal  supplies  of  brandies,  strong  ales, 
and  wines  so  adroitly  served  out  as  to 
expedite  the  grand  climacteric  of  drunk- 
enness.    But  one  plate  was  allowed  to 
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each  guest ;  and  if,  reserving  his  appe- 
tite for  some  sweeter  dish,  he  left  off 
when  but  one-half  of  his  serving  of  soup, 
or  raven,  or  roast  was  consumed,  it  was 
a  serious  perplexity  how  he  was  to  get 
rid  of  the  rejected  victuals  and  get  his 
plate  cleansed  for  a  new  supply.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  empty  the  con- 
tents on  his  neighbor's  plate  ;  and  then 
followed  a  game  of  battledore  and  shut- 
tlecock, ending  in  blows,  till  the  more 
peacefully  disposed  of  the  two  bowlers 
threw  the  bone  of  contention  under  the 
table,  wiping  his  polluted  plate  with  his 
finger,  and  giving  it  a  final  polish  with 
the  tablecloth.  A  loving  and  brotherly 
frame  of  temper  having  thus  been  dif- 
fused throughout  the  festive  throng,  the 
Czar  decrees  that  no  one  is  to  leave  the 
filthy,  crowded,  and  heated  room  till 
midnight,  the  dinner  having  begun  at 
noon  ;  but  before  the  parting  hour  ar- 
rives, the  guests,  between  loss  of  blood 
and  loss  of  wit,  are  incapacitated  for 
leaving,  and  make  their  beds  promis- 
cuously where  they  fall.  Was  ever  such 
a  lawless,  chaotic  orgy  seen  in  a  royal 
palace  on  earth  since  Belshazzar's  feast, 
or  will  it  ever  be  seen  again  ?  *  Nature 
brings  not  back  the  mastodon,  *  nor  Peter 
the  Great. 

M.  de  Staehlin,  giving  an  account  of 
his  ordinary  manner  of  life,  especially  in 
his  later  years,  says  that  his  table  was 
frugal,    that    he    preferred  plain   fare ; 
hotch-potch,   roast    pork  or  beef,   and 
cheese,  washed  down  by  a  little  beer  or 
the  red  wines  of  France  and  Hungary. 
He  could  not  eat  fish  ;  and  in  his  early 
youth  he  lived  chiefly  on  fruits,  pastries, 
and  farinaceous  diets.    He  usually  dined 
at  one  in  the  afternoon,  after  which  he 
retired  to  his  bedroom  for  a  couple  of 
hours*  sleep  ;  and  at  four  he  revised  the 
work   of  the  forenoon.     Summer    and 
winter  alike,  he  rose  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  after  a  light  and  hasty  breakfast 
devoted  his  attention  to  affairs  of  state. 
He  acquired  a  taste  for  strong  liquors  in 
his  early  youth  ;  and  this  taste,  it  was 
alleged,  was  rather  fostered  than  curbed 
by  his  sister  Sophia,  who  was  regent  dur- 
ing his  minority,  and  who  had  designs 
on  the  throne  herself.     His  carousals,  of 
which  he  often  boasted,  were  frequent 
and  deep  ;  but  M.  de  Staehlin  represents 
him  in  his  later  years  as  having  over- 
mastered the  vicious  craving.     Hot  pep- 


per and  brandy  was  his  favorite  tipple 
for  a  while.     He  was  in  England  for 
four  months  finishing  his  shipbuilding 
education,  and  he  and   his  shopmates 
often    retired  to  a  public  house   near 
Tower  Hill  to  recruit  their  exhausted 
energies  with  beer  and  brandy.     In  com- 
pliment to  Peter,  Boniface  christened  his 
house   '  The  Czar  of  Muscovy. '     Here 
is  the  bill  of  fare  of  another  of  Peter's 
dinners,  eaten  this  time  in  England  ;  it 
is  recorded  in  a  letter  from  i/Lr.  Hum- 
phrey Wanley  to  Dr.   Charlett,  and  is 
preserved  among  the  papers  of  Ballard's 
collection  in  the  Bodleian  Library : — *  I 
cannot,'  says  Mr.  Wanley,  'vouch  for 
the  following  bill  of  fare  which  the  Czar 
and  his  company  of  twenty-one  ate  at 
Godliming,  in  Surrey,  but  it  is  attested 
by  an  eye-witness  who  saw  them  eating, 
and  who  had    it    from    the  landlord. 
Breakfast :   half  a  sheep,  a  quarter  of 
lamb,  ten  pullets,  twelve  chickens,  three 
quarts  of  brandy,  six  quarts  of  wine,  and 
seven  dozens  of  eggs,  with  salad  in  pro- 
portion.'    A  goodly  breakfast,  surely! 
but  listen  to  the  dinner  :  *  Five  ribs  of 
beef,  42  lbs.  in  all,  one  sheep,  56  lbs., 
three  quarters  of  lamb,  a  shoulder  and 
loin  of  boiled  veal,  eight  pullets,  eight 
rabbits,  two  and  a  half  dozen  of  sack,  a 
dozen  of  claret.'     The  Czar's  visit  must 
have  seriously  disturbed  the  meat  mar- 
kets of  England  if  this  is  the  record,  not 
of  a  feast,  but  of  an  every-day  meal. 

In  personal  appearance  Peter  was  tall 
and  robust,  quick  and  nimble  of  foot, 
and  dexterous  and  rapid  in  all  his  move- 
ments. His  face  was  plump  and  round. 
His  eyes  were  large  and  bright,  with 
brown  eyebrows.  His  hair  was  short 
and  curling  and  of  a  brownish  color. 
His  look  was  fierce  and  restless,  his  gait 
quick  and  swinging.  That  superfine 
and  satirical  young  lady,  Wilhelmina, 
Margravine  of  Baireuth,  describes  him 
as  tall  and  well-made^  '  His  counte- 
nance, '  she  says,  '  is  beautiful,  but  has 
something  in  it  so  rude  and  savage  as  to 
fill  you  with  fear.'  When  she  saw  him 
during  his  visit  to  Frederick  William's 
Court  in  17 17,  he  was  dressed  like  a 
sailor,  in  a  frock  without  lace  or  orna- 
ment. A  fine,  noble,  heroic  face  the 
portraits  represent  him  as  having  ;  only 
his  gross  eating  and  deep  drinking,  and 
low  morals,  had  impaired  its  majesty, 
and  given  it  rather  a  sensual  and  fallen 
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expression.  From  his  youth  he  had 
been  subject  to  a  spasmodic  affection  of 
the  nerves  which  always  attacked  him  in 
his  hours  of  rage.  It  is  said  to  have  re- 
sulted from  a  fright  he  received  in  early 
boyhood ;  some  rebel  soldiers  forced 
their  way  into  the  convent  where  he  was 
brought  up,  and  flashed  their  naked 
swords  round  his  head.  The  spasms 
showed  themselves  by  a  contortion  of 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  of  his 
face.  Dining  at  Berlin,  Wilhelmina  tells 
how  such  an  attack  took  place.  '  At 
table  the  Czar  was  placed  beside  the 
Queen,*  Wilhelmina's  mother.  *  There 
took  him  a  kind  of  convulsion,  some- 
thing like  Tic,  or  St.  Vitus,  which  he 
seemed  quite  unable  to  control.  He  got 
into  contortions  and  gesticulated  wildly, 
and  brandished  about  his  knife  within  a 
yard  of  the  Queen's  face,  who,  in  great 
alarm,  made  several  times  as  if  to  rise. 
The  Czar  begged  her  to  retain  her  com- 
posure as  he  would  not  hurt  her,  and 
took  her  by  the  hand  and  grasped  it  so 
violently  that  she  shrieked  out  in  pain. 
The  Czar  laughed  heartily,  and  added 
that  she  had  not  bones  of  so  hard  a  tex- 
ture as  his  Catharine.  *  *  After  supper 
a  grand  ball  was  opened,  which  the  Czar 
evaded,  and,  leaving  the  others  to  dance, 
walked  alone  homewards  to  Mon  Bijou, ' 
a  palace  which  Frederick  William  had 
placed  at  his  disposal,  and  in  which  the 
Czar  and  his  suite  made  fearful  havoc, 
almost  breaking  the  thrifty  King's  heart. 
The  sight  of  a  beetle,  it  is  alleged,  had 
the  effect  of  throwing  him  into  such  a 
fit,  and  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  young 
woman  had  the  effect  of  taking  him  out 
of  one.  M.  de  Staehlin  says  that  when 
the  Czar  was  so  attacked  the  Empress 
was  instantly  sent  for,  and  failing  her, 
the  first  young  woman  that  came  in  the 
way  was  conducted  to  the  Czar's  apart- 
ment ;  and,  as  if  she  had  been  sent  for, 
was  introduced  with  the  formal  announce- 
ment, *  Peter  Alexievitz,  this  is  the  per- 
son you  desired  to  speak  with. '  The 
soft  voice  and  agreeable  conversation 
and  sweet  presence  of  the  charmer  had 
such  an  effect  on  the  Czar,  that  instantly 
the  convulsion  ceased  and  he  was  himself 
again,  his  visage  calm  and  his  humor 
sweet.  Would  that  this  had  been  the  only 
spell  or  exorcism  that  such  a  presence 
could  wield  over  him,  but  it  seemed  to 
awake  more  devils  than  it  expelled. 
Nkw  SnoBs.— Vol.  XXX.,  No.  i 


Peter's  flesh  was  rebellious — ^by  no  means 
obedient  to  the  higher  sovereignties  of  his 
nature.  The  Czar  and  Czarina  during 
their  visit  to  Berlin  were  attended  by  a 
suite  of  ladies — ladies  on  the  one  hand, 
and  washerwomen,  cooks,  housemaids, 
on  the  other,  as  circumstances  required 
— almost  every  one  of  whom  carried  in 
her  arms  a  richly  robed  child.  On  its 
paternity  being  inquired  after,  the  cham- 
eleon mother  replied,  *  I-e  Czar  m'a 
fait  rhonneur  de  me  faire  cet  enfant.* 
The  following  story  shows  both  the  weak 
and  the  good  side  of  Peter's  character. 
He  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  young  lady 
of  the  bourgeoisie  class  residing  at  Mos- 
cow, and  commanded  her  father  to  send 
her  to  his  court.  In  horror  and  despair, 
the  girl,  without  letting  her  parents  know 
her  intentions,  left  her  home  at  the  dead 
of  night  and  sought  shelter  in  the  house 
of  her  old  nurse.  The  Czar  stormed 
and  raved,  and  threatened  her  parents 
with  Siberia  unless  they  at  once  produced 
her.  Their  grief  for  their  lost  child  at 
last  persuaded  even  the  Czar  that  they 
were  innocent  of  the  crime  of  thwarting 
his  will.  A  *  hue  and  cry  '  was  raised, 
and  so  large  were  the  rewards  offered  for 
her  recovery,  that  the  whole  country 
joined  in  an  ineffectual  search.  The 
husband  of  her  protector  had  built  a  hut 
of  logs,  thatched  with  brackens,  on  an 
oasis  in  the  centre  of  a  marsh  surround- 
ed by  thick  woods.  Here  she  lived 
alone  for  a  year,  seeing  no  one  except 
the  woodman  and  his  wife,  who  carried 
food  to  her  in  the  dead  of  night.  Here 
one  day  she  was  discovered  by  a  hunts- 
man, a  colonel  in  the  army,  who  had 
wandered  far  in  pursuit  of  game.  He 
entered  into  conversation  with  her,  and 
her  cultured  voice  and  refined  manner 
betrayed  that  she  was  not  the  peasant 
maiden  her  dress  represented  her  to  be. 
He  taxed  her  with  being  Peter's  lost 
heroine.  In  great  fear  she  confessed  ; 
and,  on  her  knees,  with  a  broken  voice, 
pleaded  that  he  would  not  betray  her 
hiding-place.  He  assured  her  that  all 
danger  was  past,  that  Peter  had  forgot- 
ten her,  and  that  she  might  return  to  her 
home.  What  experienced  novel-reader 
cannot  guess  the  rest  of  the  story  ?  The 
colonel  took  the  news  home  to  her  sor- 
rowing parents  :  but  he  did  more,  for  he 
told  the  story  to  the  Empress  Catharine, 
and  that  kindly  lady  at  once  agreed  to 
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inform  the  Czar  of  the  poor  girl's  suffer- 
ings, and  ask  His  Majesty  to  forgive  her. 
Peter  had  the  rare  virtue  of  being  able  to 
forgive  those  he  had  wronged.  He  at 
once  settled  a  pension  of  3,000  roubles 
a  year  on  the  girl,  gave  her  the  colonel 
for  a  husband,  provided  such  a  marriage 
feast  as  only  a  Czar  can,  gave  away  the 
bride,  and  congratulated  the  colonel  on 
having  secured  the  most  virtuous  woman 
in  Russia  as  his  wife.  Captain  Bruce, 
who  was  military  tutor  to  the  Czar's 
eldest  son,  testifies  that  this  story,  ro- 
mantic though  it  seems,  is  true,  and  that 
he  had  it  from  the  heroine's  own  lips. 

The  history  of  the  Czarina  Catharine 
is  equally  romantic.  She  was  a  mild, 
loving,  kindly  woman  ;  and  her  influ- 
ence over  her  irascible  and  savage  hus- 
band was  always  on  the  side  of  mercy, 
and  never  used  to  inflame  his  fiery  tem- 
per. Many  a  head  did  she  save  from 
the  gallows,  and  many  a  back  from  the 
knout.  The  Margravine  of  Baireuth 
describes  her  as  '  short  and  lusty,  and 
remarkably  coarse,  without  grace  or  ani- 
mation. At  first  sight,  any  one  would 
have  judged  her  to  be  a  third-rate  Ger- 
man actress.  Her  clothes  looked  as 
though  made  for  a  big  doll,  they  were  so 
(rid-fashioned  and  decked  with  tinsel. 
Along  the  facing  of  her  gown  were  orders 
and  little  things  of  metal ;  a  dozen  or- 
ders, and  as  many  portraits  of  saints,  of 
relics,  and  the  like  ;  so  that  when  she 
walked  it  was  with  a  jingling,  as  if  you 
heard  a  mule  with  bells  to  its  harness,'  a 
description  which  must  be  liberally  dis- 
counted to  get  at  the  truth.  The  Mar- 
gravine saw  oddities  wherever  she 
looked,  and  was  smart  first  and  truthful 
afterwards.  In  her  early  life  the  Czari- 
na's name  was  Martha.  Her  mother 
was  a  Livonian  serf.  She  was  left  an 
orphan  at  the  age  of  three.  A  Lutheran 
clergyman  named  Gluck  saw  her  at  the 
house  of  the  priest  of  her  native  parish, 
who  seems  to  have  constituted  himself  the 
guardian  of  the  poor,  friendless  orphan, 
and  took  her  into  his  house  in  the  capa- 
city of  nurse  or  *  slavey.'  In  exchange 
for  her  services  she  received  her  food,  a 
fair  education,  and  her  clothing.  As  she 
grew  up  to  girlhood  she  had  her  fair  share 
of  admirers,  of  whom  she  specially  fav- 
ored a  Livonian  sergeant  of  the  Swedish 
army.  The  day  after  their  marriage  the 
town  of  Marienburg  was  stormed  by  the 


Russians,  and  Martha's  sergeant  slain. 
As  the  captives  filed  past  the  Russian 
General  Bauer,    Martha's  grief,    tears, 
beauty,  and  youth  provoked  his  sympa- 
thy.    Learning  her  story,  he  took  her 
into  his  own  household  as  housekeeper 
and  mistress.     Here  Prince  Menzikoif 
one  day  saw  her,  and  in  his  turn  was 
fascinated  by  the  romance  of  her  story 
and  the    beauty  of    her    person.     He 
begged  her  as  a  present  from  the  GeneraL 
Martha  was  called  in  to  decide  whether 
she  would  go  with  the  Prince  or  stay,  the 
advantages  of  both   alternatives   being 
fairly  set  before  her.     She  made  a  deep 
courtesy  to  the  two  gentlemen  and  re- 
tired, not  having  spoken  a  word.     There 
can  be  little  doubt  in  what  capacity  she 
lived  with  the  Prince,  at  whose  house 
the  Czar  one  day  saw  her,  and  in  his 
turn  succumbed  to  her  persuasive  influ- 
ence.    In  the  year  1704  she,  being  then 
seventeen  years    of    age,    became   the 
Czar's  mistress,  and  afterwards  his  em- 
press, first  by  a  private  and  then  by  a 
public  marriage,  and  finally,  at  his  de- 
cease, autocrat  of  All  the  Russias.     The 
Czar  got  deeply  attached  to  her,  and  was 
never  happy  when  *  my  Catharine  '  was 
absent.     She  was  cheerful  and  lively,  of 
a  sweet,  pliable  disposition  ;  never  peev- 
ish or  perverse  ;  and  moved  around  her 
bear  of  a  husband,  anticipating  his  every 
want.     She  bore  the  burden  of  the  honor 
to  which  she  had  not  been  bom  with 
meekness  and  lowliness,  and  never  for- 
got her  humble  birth  and  upbringing. 
*  What !  thou  good  man  !  art  thou  still 
alive  ? '  she  said  in  the  days  of  her  splen- 
dor to  Wurmb,  who  had  been  her  fellow- 
servant  in    Gluck' s    household,   he  as 
tutor,  she  as  maid-of-all-work.     *  I  will 
provide  for  thee,'  she  said,  dnd  got  him 
a  pension.     She  befriended  the  family  of 
her  benefactor  Gluck,  who  had  died  a 
prisoner  in  Moscow  ;  his  son  she  took  as 
her  page,  gave  portions  to  his  widow  and 
two  eldest  daughters,  and  appointed  the 
youngest  a  maid  of  honor  at  her  court. 
Catharine's  ready  wit   once   saved  the 
Czar  and  his  army  from  dishonor  and 
destruction.     It  was  during  one  of  his 
campaigns  against  the  Turks.     The  Rus- 
sian army  was  completely  surrounded  ; 
provisions  and  ammunition  were  all  but 
exhausted,  and  every  attempt  to  break 
out  of  this  trap  resulted  in  repulse  and 
defeat.     Crushed    down    with    despair. 
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which  brought  on  the  spasms  to  which 
he  was  subject,  the  Czar  entered  his 
tent,  ordering  that  no  one  should  in- 
trude. Catharine  dared  to  disobey,  and 
learned  from  him  the  hopeless  condition 
of  his  army.  Without  consulting  any- 
one, she  despatched  an  ambassador  to 
the  Grand  Vizier  to  make  overtures  of 
peace,  loading  him  with  gifts.  Her  own 
jewels  and  trinkets  she  tore  off  her  body, 
and  went  the  round  of  the  camp,  collect- 
ing all  the  valuables  she  could  find,  for 
which  she  gave  receipts,  signed  by  her 
own  hand,  and  a  promissory  note  paya- 
ble on  her  return  to  Moscow.  She  also 
ordered  preparations  and  bustling  as  for 
another  and  more  serious  effort  to  break 
the  Turkish  lines,  and  even  led  the  Rus- 
sian army  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the 
Turkish  front,  before  the  Grand  Vizier 
consented  to  a  truce,  preliminary  to  a 
treaty  of  peace.  The  Czar  never  forgot 
his  Catharine's  heroism.  He  instituted 
a  new  order  of  Knighthood,  which  he 
called  the  Order  of  St.  Catharine  ;  and 
struck  a  medal  bearing  her  image,  encir- 
cled by  precious  stones,  with  the  motto 
*  For  Love  and  Fidelity  '  engraven  upon 
it.  And  here  is  the  manifesto  he  issued 
when  he  decreed  her  his  successor  on 
the  throne.  After  reciting  the  dangers 
to  which  he  had  been  exposed  during  his 
twenty  years*  wars,  he  continues  : — *  The 
Empress  Catharine,  our  dearest  consort, 
was  an  important  help  to  us  in  all  these 
dangers  in  which  she  voluntarily  accom- 
panied us,  serving  us  with  all  her  coun- 
sel, notwithstanding  the  natural  weakness 
of  her  sex  :  more  particularly  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Pruth,  where  our  army  was  re- 
duced to  23,000  men,  while  the  Turks 
were  220,000  strong.  It  was  in  these 
desperate  circumstances  above  all  others 
that  she  signalised  her  zeal,  by  a  cour- 
age superior  to  her  sex,  as  is  well  known 
to  the  whole  army  throughout  the  Em- 
pire. For  these  reasons,  and  in  virtue 
of  that  power  which  God  has  given  us, 
we  are  resolved  to  honor  our  spouse  with 
the  Imperial  Crown  in  acknowledgment 
of  all  her  services  and  fatigues.  * 

The  disposition  of  Peter  is  generally 
represented  to  have  been  vicious  and 
cruel.  It  is  usual  to  depict  him  as  a 
lawless  despot  who  ordered  heads  to  be 
lopped  ofif  in  cold  blood  when  the  ca- 
price seized  him.  His  defects,  however, 
seem  rather  to  have  been  outside  knots 


and  gnarls  in  a  noble  tree,  than  serious 
twists  in  the  grain  of  his  being.     Severe, 
doubtless,  he  was  ;  but  his  severity  was 
seldom  the  outburst  of  mere  passion,  al- 
most invariably  the  means  to  an  end, 
that  end  being  the  redemption  of  Russia 
from  chaos,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
reign    of    law.      Justice    tempered    by 
severity  is  often  a  blessing  to  a  commu- 
nity that  is  little  better  than  a  social  and 
political  wild  ;  and  the  wisdom  and  not 
the  severity  of  the  measures  employed  to 
regenerate  his  country  is  what  we  should 
chiefly  look  to  in  the  case  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who  had  a  half-civilised  nation  to 
discipline  and  make  law-respecting  and 
law-abiding.     Seldom,  especially  in  his 
riper  years,  was  a  delinquent  punished 
without  trial  before  a  competent  tribu- 
nal ;    and  if  Peter  interfered  with  the 
sentences  of  the  courts,  which  hb  seldom 
did,  it  was  always  to  mitigate  and  not  to 
aggravate  the  punishment.     Once,  when 
he  was  thought  dying,  it  was  suggested 
to  him  that  he  should  release  all  the 
criminals  in  prison.      *  Why, '  said  he, 
*  will  God  more  readily  forgive  my  sins 
because  I  have  flooded  Russia  with  its 
locked-up   rascaldom  ? '     The  frequent 
rebellions  against   his  government,  fo- 
mented often  by  his  own  relations,  were 
suppressed  with  a  relentless  hand,  and 
the  ringleaders  were  brought  to  vigorous 
justice  ;  but  what  autocrat  would  have- 
respected  the  forms  of   law  as  he  did 
when  his  choice  was  either  to  destroy  his* 
enemies  or  be  destroyed  by  them  ?  and 
was  it  not  an  additional  aggravation  that 
these  revolts  always  broke  out  while  he 
was  away  laboring  and  toiling  for  the 
good  of  Russia,  learning  ship-building 
in  Holland,  repelling  the  inroads  of  the 
Turks  or  Swedes,  or  fighting  to  give  his 
.  country  a  seaboard  ?    He  signed  the  de- 
cree for  the  execution  of  his  eldest  son  ; 
and  although   the  crimes  of  the  latter 
would  not  be  visited  by  such  punishment 
now,  there  was  nothing  arbitrary  or  self- 
willed  about  the  Czar's  conduct  in  the 
business.     Indeed,  his  previous  expostu- 
lations,   warnings,    pleadings    with    his 
perverse  and  prodigal  son   are   almost 
heartrending.     You  see  in  him  an  .ago- 
nising wrestle  between  love  of  Russia 
and  love  of  his  child  ;  and  had  Peter  only 
lived  two  thousand  years    earlier  and 
been  a  Roman  consul,  we  should  have 
lauded  his  patriotism,  his  stoic  virtue^ 
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his  readiness  to  inflict  the  keenest  suffer- 
ing on  himself,  when  his  country's  weal 
required  it.     But  he  was  only  a  half -civ- 
ilised Tartar  savage,  and  his  nature  was 
torn  with  conflicting  emotions  ;  and  he 
had  not  the  philosophic  and  unruffled  re- 
pose of  speech  and  manner  and  feeling 
that  makes  a  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  so 
grand  and  admirable,  and  which  to  the 
present  writer  seems  simply  hateful.     I 
will  back  this  headstrong,  illiterate,  and 
noisy  barbarian  against  any  Roman  of 
them  all  for  the  truest  and  most  loveable 
humanity.     What  fate  would  Hannibal 
have  met  at  the  hands  of  Rome  had  he 
been  captured  ?      What  doom  did  she 
decree  to  those  who  dared  to  defend 
their  homes  and  hearths  against  her  con- 
quering armies  ?     Dragged  them  at  her 
chariot  wheels,    or  threw  them  to  the 
lions,  or  made  them  butcher  each  other 
in  the  Amphitheatre,  '  to  make  a  Roman 
holiday.'     That   they  were  noble  and 
wise,  and  honored  in  their  own  land,  only 
added  zest  and  flavor  to  the  sport.     It 
was  not  thus  that  Peter  treated  the  he- 
roes he   had   conquered.      He    gave  a 
grand    entertainment  in  honor  of  the 
Swedish  Admiral  Ehrenschild,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  of  war.     After  the 
dinner  he  rose  and  said,  *  Gentlemen, 
you  see  here  a  brave  and  faithful  servant 
of  his  master,  who  has  made  himself 
worthy  of  the  highest  honor  at  his  hands, 
and  who   shall   always  have  my  favor 
while  he  is  with  me,  though  he  has  killed 
me  many  a  brave  man.     I  forgive  you,' 
he  added,  turning  with  a  smile  to  the 
Swede,  *  and  you  may  always  depend  on 
my  good-will.'      Ehrenschild,  thanking 
the  Czar,  replied,  *  However  honorably 
I   may  have  acted  with  regard  to  my 
master,  I  did  no  more  than  my  duty.     I 
sought  death,  but  failed  to  meet  it ;  and 
it  is  no  small  comfort  to  me  in  my  mis- 
fortune to  be  a  prisoner  of  your  Majesty, 
and  to  be  treated  with  so  much  distinc- 
tion by  such  a  mighty  captain.'     After 
the    battle  of  Pultowa,   too,    when  he 
broke  the  power  of  Charles  XII.,  he  dis- 
played equal  magnanimity  towards  the 
officers  whom  the  fate  of  war  had  forced 
to  yield  up  their  swords.     In  the  course 
of  the  banquet  he  gave  in  honor  of  them, 
Peter  pledged  a  bumper  *  to  his  tutors  in 
the  art  of  war.*     One  of  the  Swedish 
generals   asked   to  whom  he    referred. 
*  Yourselves,   gentlemen,'  the  Czar  re- 


plied, *  the  brave  Swedish  commanders. ' 
•  Then,'  asked  his  colloquist,  *  has  not 
your  Majesty  been  somewhat  ungrateful 
in  dealing  so  hardly  with  your  teachers  ?  * 
The  Czar  was  so  pleased  with  the  reply, 
that  he  unbuckled  his  own  sword  and 
presented  it  to  the  general,  requesting 
that  he  would  wear  it  in  token  of  his  es- 
teem for  his  valor  and  fldelity  to  his 
sovereign.  Revenge  and  every  other 
Roman  virtue  would  have  prompted  him 
to  a  different  course.  In  an  earlier 
stage  of  this  contest  Charles  had  stormed 
or  seized  Dresden,  the  capital  of  Saxo- 
ny, to  which  kingdom  Peter's  ambassa- 
dor, Patkul,  had  been  attested.  Him 
Charles  kept  in  chains  for  three  months, 
and  Anally,  to  quote  what  he  calls  his 
own  *  merciful '  decree,  *  broke  upon  the 
wheel  and  quartered,  for  the  reparation 
of  his  crimes  and  as  a  warning  to  others. ' 
The  Czar  was  highly  incensed  ;  but  in- 
stead of  following  the  advice  of  his  min- 
isters to  retaliate  on  the  Swedish  officers, 
he  administered  a  severe  rebuke  to  them 
for  suggesting  that  he  should  stain  his 
name  with  such  an  infamous  crime. 
With  all  his  blood-thirstiness  and  irasci- 
bleness  of  temper,  Peter  was  far  above 
petty  feelings  of  revenge. 

The  Czar  cared  little  for  outward 
pomp,  believing  that  true  greatness  did 
not  need  to  assert  itself  or  pose  in  fine 
apparel  or  ostentatious  magnificence. 
He  dodged  the  receptions  which  his 
brother  sovereigns  got  up  in  his  honor, 
and  spoke  of  them  as  unutterably  child- 
ish and  tiresome.  Once  at  least  he  ac- 
companied an  ambassador  to  a  foreign 
Court  in  the  character  of  a  private  gen- 
tleman attached  to  the  embassy,  and 
took  humble  lodgings  to  disarm  suspi- 
cion that  he  was  other  than  he  professed 
to  be.  There  was  a  fibre  of  fine  and  beau- 
tiful simplicity  in  his  character.  While  he 
was  toiling  as  a  shipwright  at  Zaandain, 
where  he  spent  nine  months  learning  his 
trade,  he  dressed  like  his  fellow-work- 
men, in  a  round  hat,  white  linen  jacket 
and  trousers,  and  joined  in  their  banter 
and  heavy  Dutch  chaff  as  well  as  his 
pretty  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
language  would  permit.  While  acting 
as  a  workman  he  let  himself  be  spoken 
to  and  treated  as  one.  He  would  take 
a  heavy  barrow  from  the  hands  of  a 
feebler  shopmate  and  hurl  the  load  to  its 
destination.     Many  a  knotty  mechanic 
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thumb  did  he  bandage  and  dress,  for  he 
was  proud  of  his  surgical  skill.  He  had 
self-control  enough  to  treat  with  all  de- 
sirable deference  and  respect  the  fore- 
men in  the  several  yards  in  which  he  la- 
bored, bound  himself  to  adhere  to  the 
regulations  in  force,  and  requested  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  books  and  addressed  by 
the  name  of  Peter  Zimmerman.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  search  of 
amusement,  entered  the  shipbuilding 
yard  one  day,  and  asked  the  foreman  to 
point  out  the  Czar  without  making  them 
known  to  each  other.  *  Peter  Zimmer- 
man,* cried  the  master  to  His  Majesty, 
*  why  don't  you  help  those  men  toiling 
with  that  big  log  ?  *  Peter  at  once  ran  to 
the  assistance  of  his  sweating  and  over- 
tasked *  chums, '  never  suspecting  that 
he  was  being  trotted  out  for  exhibition. 
His  simplicity  of  character  seems  to  be 
belied  by  the  following  speech  he  ad- 
dressed to  William  III.,  who  was  then  in 
Holland  :  *  Most  renowned  Emperor  !  it 
was  not  the  desire  of  seeing  the  celestial 
cities  of  the  German  Empire  or  the  most 
powerful  Republic  of  the  Universe  that 
made  me  leave  my  throne  and  my  victo- 
rious armies  to  come  into  a  distant 
country  ;  it  was  solely  the  ardent  desire 
of  paying  my  respects  to  the  most  brave 
and  generous  hero  of  the  day,  &c.  *  The 
speech  is  so  ridiculous,  bombastic,  for- 
eign to  Peter's  nature,  that  it  must  have 
been  written  for  him,  or  composed  by 
him  under  the  inspiration  of  that  vanity 
to  which  lads  just  getting  out  of  their 
teens  are  specially  prone.  *  Never  fear, ' 
he  once  said  while  out  at  sea  in  a 
storm,  and  the  sailors  were  getting 
alarmed  ;  *  the  Czar  Peter  cannot  be 
drowned  ;  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Rus- 
sian Czar  perishing  on  the  waters  ? ' 
Such  hours  of  self-consciousness  occur 
in  the  lives  of  all  youths  of  talent,  but 
do  not  all  give  tone  or  color  to  their 
riper  character.  During  the  four 
months  he  spent  in  England,  William 
learned  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  the 
Czar  in  spite  of  his  rough,  uncouth 
ways  and  silly  speeches  and  grotesque 
manners.  Could  anything  denote  less 
self-consciousness  than  this  ?  The 
King's  servants  often  laughed  at  him  to 
his  face,  yet  he  left  1 20  guineas  to  be 
distributed  among  them.  He  presented 
to  the  monarch  a  rough  ruby  which  the 
Amsterdam  jewellers  valued  at  10,000/., 


and  which  he  carried  to  the  palace  in  his 
vest  pocket  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  fusty 
old  brown  paper.  Once,  while  he  was 
in  Berlin,  Frederick  William  sent  a  mag- 
nificent chariot  drawn  by  richly  capari- 
soned horses  to  drive  him  to  the  palace. 
Peter,  seeing  it  arrive,  went  out  of  the 
back  door  of  his  lodgings  and  walked  to 
the  Court,  instructing  the  gentlemen  of 
his  suite  to  follow  in  the  carriage. 
Thanking  and  apologising  to  the  King, 
the  Czar  said  he  was  not  accustomed  to 
such  splendor,  and  often  walked  five 
times  as  much  at  a  stretch.  Nothing 
pleased  him  better  than  to  receive  his 
old  shopmates  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  be 
addressed  by  them  in  the  old  familiar 
names,*Peter  Zimmerman,  Peter  Baas,  or 
even  Skipper  Peter.  And  that  he  saw 
through  the  folly  of  such  speeches  as  that 
he  delivered  to  William  is  clear  from  the 
following.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Pultowa  he  visited  Holland  again.  The 
municipalities  arranged  to  give  him  a 
splendid  reception.  William's  Dutch 
Earl,  Albemarle,  then  on  a  visit  to  the 
States,  was  deputed  to  bid  the  Czar  wel- 
come. This  he  did  in  a  speech  which 
vied  for  exaggeration  with  Peter's  own  to 
the  Earl's  master.  *  I  thank  you  hearti- 
ly,' said  the  Czar  in  reply,  *  though  I 
don't  understand  much  of  what  you  say. 
I  learnt  my  Dutch  among  shipbuilders, 
but  the  sort  of  language  you  have  spoken 
I  am  sure  I  never  learnt.'  On  the 
same  visit  he  requested  the  shipbuilders 
and  workmen  not  to  call  him  '  Majesty. ' 
*  Come,  brothers,'  said  he,  *  let  us  talk 
like  plain  honest  shipwrights  ;'  and  then, 
summoning  a  servant  who  was  filling  the 
glasses  out  of  a  beer  jug,  he  laughingly 
demanded  the  '  can,'  and  having  got  it, 
said,  '  I  can  now  drink  as  much  as  I 
like,  and  nobody  can  tell  what  I  have 
taken.  * 

He  attended  surgical  classes  in  Hol- 
land. Indeed,  he  dabbled  in  all  the 
sciences  and  mechanical  arts,  but  was 
specially  proud  of  his  attainments  as  a 
surgeon.  He  gloried  in  drawing  a 
tooth,  bleeding  a  patient,  tapping  for 
dropsy,  or  lopping  off  a  limb  ;  and  on 
his  return  to  Russia  started  a  limited 
practice.  His  own  valet  once  availed 
himself  of  Peter's  weakness  as  a  vehicle 
of  revenge  on  his  wife  for  her  unfaith- 
fulness, a  misdemeanor  towards  which 
Peter  was  very  tolerant.     Noticux^,  \.Vl<^ 
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flunkey  with  a  sad  countenance,  the  Czar 
asked  the  matter.  '  Nothing,  sire,  but 
my  wife  has  a  toothache  and  won't  let 
the  tooth  be  drawn. '  *  Let  me  see  her, ' 
said  Peter,  *  and  I  warrant  you*  1*11  cure 
her.  *  The  poor  woman  insisted  she  had 
no  toothache.  *  Sire,'  said  the  valet, 
'  she  always  says  that  when  I  bring  the 
doctor. '  *  Hold  her  arm  then, '  said 
His  Majesty,  *  and  we'll  relieve  her  suf- 
fering.' Peter  seized  the  tooth  which 
the  woman's  husband  pointed  to  as  the 
bad  one  and  smartly  whirled  it  out. 
The  Czar  afterwards  discovered  that  he 
had  been  tricked,  and  the  poor  woman 
made  to  suffer  unnecessarilv,  and  he 
gave  the  valet  a  knouting  with  his  own 
royal  hands. 

He  had  a  strong  dislike  to  be  stared 
at,  and  hated  all  kinds  of  f6tes  and  cere- 
monies, unless  he  could  mingle  in  the 
common  crowd.  *  Too  many  folks,  too 
many  folks, '  he  would  say,  when  asked 
to  take  a  part  in  any  pageant. 

A  barber  at  Amsterdam,  who  had  seen 
a  description  and  portrait  of  him,  was 
the  first  to  pierce  Peter's  incognito,  and 
confided  the  secret  to  each  of  his  custom- 
ers, who  thereupon  went  about  publish- 
ing it.  Crowds  at  once  gathered  round 
his  dwelling,  and  Peter  sulked  in  his 
room  for  days.  He  was  specially  an- 
noyed by  the  curiosity  of  the  English, 
who  forced  themselves  into  his  room 
while  he  was  eating,  and  gazed  at  him 
with  the  celebrated  stony  British  stare, 
as  if  he  were  a  phenomenon.  An  amus- 
ing account  is  given  in  the  Life  of 
Thomas  Story  of  an  interview  two 
Quakers  cunningly  effected  with  him. 
They  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to 
adopt  Quaker  principles,  and  presented 
him  with  several  treatises  on  the  subject 
for  private  study.  The  good-natured 
Czar  promised  to  attend  their  meeting, 
where  it  is  said  he  conducted  himself 
with  great  decorum.  He  wanted  to  see 
Parliament  without  being  seen,  *  in  order 
to  which,'  Lord  Dartmouth  says,  *  he 
was  placed  in  a  gutter  upon  the  house- 
top, to  peep  in  at  the  window,  where  he 
made  so  ridiculous  a  figure  that  neither 
king  nor  people  could  forbear  laughing, 
which  obliged  him  to  retire  sooner  than 
he  intended.' 

Contact  with  the  world  brushed  this 
shyness  wholly  off  him.  The  Quaker 
interview  must  have  made  some  impres- 


sion on  him,  for  many  years  afterwards, 
when  at  Friedrickstadt,  in  Holstein,  he 
inquired  if  there  was  any  Quaker  meet- 
ing in  the  place.  As  there  happened  to 
be  one,  he  ordered  his  suite  to  accom- 
pany him,  though  they  were  quite  igno- 
rant of  the  language.  The  Czar  kept  up 
a  running  interpretation  as  the  service 
proceeded,  and  afterwards  thanked  the 
preacher,  saying,  *  that  whoever  could 
live  up  to  his  doctrine  would  be  happy.  * 

On  his  second  visit  to  a  town  in  Hol- 
land, he  and  the  burgomaster  of  the 
place  attended  divine  service,  when  an 
unconscious  action  of  the  Czar  aln^ost 
upset  the  gravity  of  the  congregation. 
Peter  feeling  his  head  growing  cold 
turned  to  the  heavily  wigged  chief  mag- 
istrate at  his  side  and  transferred  the 
wig,  the  hair  of  which  flowed  down  over 
the  great-little  man's  shoulders,  to  his 
own  head,  and  sat  so  till  the  end  of  the 
service,  when  he  returned  it  to  the  in- 
sulted burgomaster,  bowing  his  thanks. 
The  great  man's  fury  was  not  appeased 
till  one  of  Peter's  suite  assured  him  that 
it  was  no  practical  joke  at  all  that  His 
Majesty  had  played,  that  his  usual  cus- 
tom when  at  church,  if  his  head  was 
cold,  was  to  seize  the  nearest  wig  he 
could  clutch.  Peter  was  tolerant  to- 
wards all  religious  opinions,  and  wher- 
ever he  was,  attended  church  without 
asking  after  its  special  ism.  The  first 
building  he  erected  in  St.  Petersburg  was 
a  citadel ;  the  second,  a  church. 

There  are  some  stories  told  about 
Peter  that  do  honor  to  his  heart  and 
disposition.  On  his  arrival  at  Zaandam 
his  first  care  was  to  search  out  and  be- 
friend the  widow  of  a  skipper  of  the 
name  of  Munsch,  who  had  given  him  his 
first  lesson  in  seamanship  at  Archangel, 
representing  himself  to  be  a  fellow-work- 
man of  her  late  husband.  In  the  ret- 
inue that  accompanied  the  embassy  to 
Holland  there  was  a  dwarf,  who  was 
Peter's  faithful  attendant  at  all  festivi- 
ties. One  day  there  was  no  room  in  the 
carriage  for  this  manikin,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  he  should  travel  in 
another.  *  By  no  means, '  said  the  Czar, 
and  took  the  pigmy  on  his  knee.  The 
delight  with  which  his  old  shipmates  re- 
ceived him  on  his  second  visit  to  Hol- 
land may  be  easily  imagined.  As  he 
landed,  a  thousand  stentorian  lungs  cried 
out  *  Welcome,  Peter  Baas  ! '  while  to 
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his  surprise  a  gushing  old  lady  rushed 
forward  to  embrace  him.  *  My  good 
lady/  said  His  Majesty,  'how  do  you 
know  who  I  am  ? '  *  Your  Majesty/  she 
replied,  *  often  sat  down  and  shared  our 
humble  meals  nineteen  years  ago.  I  am 
the  wife  of  Baas  Pool.  *  The  Czar  in- 
stantly returned  her  salute,  kissed  her 
on  the  forehead,  and  invited  himself  to 
dine  again  with  her  that  very  day. 

Peter's  highest  ambition  was  to  make 
Russia  a  great  maritime  power.  He 
used  to  say,  what  Russia  is  practically 
saying  still  alike  in  Europe  and  in  Asia, 
that  it  was  not  land  that  he  wanted  but 
sea.  Not  only  did  he  spend  a  year  of 
his  life  learning  shipbuilding,  but  to 
popularise  the  service  he  even  toiled  as 
a  common  sailor.  To  foster  the  love  of 
a  seafaring  life  he  had  a  garden  laid  out 
in  an  island  near  St.  Petersburg,  on 
which  he  built  a  palace.  He  presented 
boats  to  the  nobility,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  visit  him,  on  the  condition  that 
each  should  keep  his  vessel  in  order  and 
provide  another  when  it  was  done.  He 
encouraged  them  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  regatta  competitions.  The  Muscovite 
priests  taught  that  it  was  a  crime  to  leave 
Russia  and  travel  in  the  land  of  the  infi- 
del, yet  the  Czar,  in  his  zeal  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Russia,  braved  their  reli- 
gious fury  and  prejudice.  He  ordered 
the  nobility  to  go  abroad  and  acquire, 
not  only  the  manners  of  foreign  Courts 
and  countries,  but  their  arts  and  scien- 
ces, especially  naval  architecture.  A 
storv  is  told  of  one  who  returned  from 
Venice  as  ignorant  as  he  went.  *  What 
the  deuce  have  you  been  learning  ?  *  said 
the  Czar.  *  Sire,  I  smoked  my  pipe, 
drank  my  brandy,  and  rarely  stirred  out 
of  my  room.'  More  amused  than  en- 
raged, Peter  suggested  that  the  lord 
should  be  made  one  of  his  Court  fools 
on  the  spot.  He  had  the  bitterest  op- 
position and  prejudice  to  contend  with 
in  his  efforts  to  make  Russia  respected 
and  great.  In  his  search  for  a  sea-bor- 
der, he  extended  his  dominion  to  the  sea 
of  Azoph,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Finland. 

Amsterdam  was  the  model  he  had  in 
his  mind  while  planning  St.  Petersburg. 
He  had  a  nervous  dread  of  the  sea  to 
overcome  in  his  youth,  and  this  he  did 
by  spending  all  his  spare  time  on  the 
river  that  flows  through  Moscow.     He 


passed  himself  through  a  regular  curric- 
ulum as  a  sailor,  and  never  gave  him- 
self a  higher  commission  till  he  had 
earned  it.  He  started  as  the  ship's 
drudge,  was  then  promoted  to  be  cook's 
menial,  whose  work  was  to  light  the  fire, 
wash  the  dishes,  and  make  himself  gen- 
erally useful ;  next  he  became  cabin-boy 
and  waited  at  table  ;  and  it  was  a  proud 
moment  in  his  life  when  he  attained  the 
high  position  of  a  sailor  before  the  mast, 
and  in  smooth  waters  was  permitted  to 
handle  the  helm.  He  fought  as  a  cap- 
tain of  Bombardiers  in  a  naval  fight  with 
the  Swedes,  and  was  awarded  the  order 
of  St.  Andrew  for  his  gallant  conduct ; 
and  after  the  glorious  action  at  which 
Admiral  Ehrenschild  was  taken  prisoner, 
he  was  summoned  by  the  Vice-Czar  Ro- 
manofsky,  by  his  name  of  Rear- Admiral 
Peter,  to  take  his  seat  beside  the  throne, 
and  in  recognition  of  his  daring  and  suc- 
cess was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Vice- 
Admiral  of  Russia,  amid  cries  of  '  Long 
live  the  Vice- Admiral ! '  He  left  Russia, 
which  he  got  without  a  ship,  with  a  fleet 
of  41  vessels  ready  for  service,  carrying 
2,106  guns,  manned  by  15,000  seamen, 
besides  a  number  of  frigates  and  galleys. 
Peter  died  in  the  arms  of  his  Catha- 
rine on  January  28,  1725,  some  say  poi- 
soned by  her  ;  but  that  seems  not  believ- 
able. His  body  lay  in  state  in  the  pal- 
ace till  the  day  of  interment,  March  21. 
In  the  interval  between  his  death  and 
burial  his  third  daughter  departed  this 
life,  and  the  obsequies  of  father  and 
child  were  celebrated  together  amid  the 
tears  of  a  sorrowing  nation,  for  the  peo- 
ple had  begun  to  see  the  genuine  worth 
and  virtue  of  their  monarch  through  his 
rough  outside  cqating.  No  memory  is 
more  fondly  cherished  in  Russia  than 
Peter's.  Everything  that  can  remind 
the  nation  of  him  is  carefully  treasured 
in  her  museums  ;  his  hat,  sword,  dogs, 
horse,  even  his  old  clothes,  and  the 
wooden  hut  he  erected  with  his  own 
hands  while  supervising  St.  Petersburg 
as  it  rose  above  the  waters — all  are 
sacred.  He  loved  Russia  with  a  kingly 
love,  and  sacrificed  his  son  rather  than 
that  an  unqualified  and  worthless  mon- 
arch should  preside  over  its  destinies. 
*  I  would  rather,'  said  he,  *  commit  my 
people  to  an  entire  stranger  who  was 
worthy  of  such  a  trust  than  to  my  own 
undeserving  offspring.'      It  is  not  tK«. 
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language  of  hyperbole  to  say  that  he  in- 
vented Russia.  His  merits  as  a  wise 
statesman  and  legislator  far  surpass  his 
defects  as  a  tyrant.  In  such  a  kingdom 
as  his,  tyranny  was  the  kindliest  rule. 
Individuals  might  have  to  suffer,  but  the 
principles  of  justice  such  tyranny  as 
Peter's  vindicated  and  defended  are 
benefits  and  blessings  to  the  end  of  time. 
He  was  an  untutored  genius  who  had  to 
create  an  ideal  of  kingcraft  for  himself ; 
and  if  he  failed  let  readers  judge.     If 


an  apology  is  needed  for  his  frailties, 
rough  methods,  boorishness  of  mind, 
barbarianism,  the  apology  we  offer  is 
that  he  took  the  shape  the  conditions  of 
Russian  society  and  the  environment 
around  him  would  permit  —  that  these 
defects  belonged  rather  to  his  times  than 
to  himself  ;  while  whatever  of  good  he 
was  or  great  he  did,  was  the  result  of 
the  throes  of  his  own  groping  and  dark- 
ly struggling  spirit,  earnest  intellect,  and 
determined  will. — Belgravia  Magazine, 
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In  the  beautiful  fiction  of  the  Greeks, 
u^sculapius,  the  tutelary  god  of  medi- 
cine, was  the  son  of  Apollo,  the  tutelary 
god  of  poetry  and  culture,  and  as  far 
back  as  the  memory  of  !man  can  travel 
have  the  two  deities  walked,  with  Mercy 
in  their  train,  their  gracious  way  to- 
gether. Cruel  and  capricious  is  our  sov- 
ereign mistress  Fortune,  harsh  and  very 
arbitrary  it  would  seem  are  the  other  di- 
vinities that  shape  our  ends,  but  these 
two  beneficent  powers  have  never  failed 
to  bless  and  shelter  us.  Between  the 
forces  that  envy  and  dissolve — ever  mil- 
itant against  our  peace  and  joy — have 
Apollo  and  his  son  stood  before  us  in 
the  gap.  One  welcomed  us  into  the 
world,  and  the  other  makes  the  world 
lovely  to  us,  wrapping  us  in  his  glory 
and  life  and  light,  while  he  may.  But 
when  we  wax  faint  and  weary,  as  we 
must,  then  is  Apollo's  true  son  at  our 
side  soothing,  encouraging,  sympathis- 
ing ;  and  even  when  the  Fates  have 
worked  their  wills  upon  the  shattered 
frame,  and  we  are  passing  beyond  the 
reach  of  healing  hands  down  the  dark 
lonely  road,  he  removes  what  obstacles 
he  can,  and  smoothes,  loyal  to  the  last, 
the  stormy  passage  to  the  grave.  Nor 
have  the  servants  of  these  kindred  dei- 
ties been  unmindful  of  the  ties  which 
connect  them,  and  the  relation  between 
Medicine  and  Literature  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the  his- 
tory of  Letters.  They  are  not  perhaps 
so  intimately  related  now  as  they  once 
were.  We  have  many  men  distin- 
guished, both  in  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
bat  we  shall  not  be  guilty  of  disrespect 
to  the  faculty  if  we  say  that  very  few 
manage  to  temper  the  severer  pursuits  of 


science  with  the  graceful  accomplish- 
ments of  the  scholar.  In  an  age  like  the 
present,  when  there  is  so  much  technical 
knowledge  to  be  mastered,  and  when  it 
must  be  difficult  for  a  hard-worked  prac- 
titioner to  keep  pace  with  the  ever-in- 
creasing discoveries  which  are  every  day 
throwing  light  on  his  own  pursuits,  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  he  should 
find  time  to  sacrifice  in  any  way  to  the 
Muses.  Still,  considering  how  closely 
associated  the  medical  profession  has 
been  with  literature,  as  well  by  its  origi- 
nal contributions  as  by  its  affectionate 
intercourse  with  men  of  genius,  one  can- 
not help  feeling  a  sort  of  regret  at  this 
compulsory  estrangement,  and  indulging 
a  hope  that  some  day  or  other  the  two 
pursuits  may  resume  their  old  intimacy. 
And  now,  reader,  with  your  leave,  we 
will  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  Literature 
of  Physic,  and  recall  the  names  of  some 
of  those  who  divided  their  impartial  sac- 
rifices between  Delos  and  Epidaurus. 

Porson  used  to  say  that  there  was  no 
better  reading  than  the  works  of  the 
Greek  physicians  ;  and  if  he  would  have 
consented  to  exclude  Galen  and  Paulus 
^gineta,  we  should  be  disposed  to  cor- 
dially agree  with  him.  Hippocrates  and 
Aretseus  may  be  perused  and  reperused 
with  delight  by  any  one  who  has  any  in- 
terest in  morbid  pathology  and  its  delin- 
eation. The  first,  who  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Pericles,  and  who  flourished 
therefore  when  style  and  literary  skill 
had  reached  their  climax  of  perfection, 
has  left  a  large  mass  of  writings  behind 
him.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  discrimi- 
nate between  his  spurious  and  genuine 
offspring,  it  is  true,  and  he  has  doubtless 
been  made  responsible  for  much  that  he 
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never  wrote.  But  the  *  Aphorisms  *  are 
certainly  his,  and  if  they  contain  much 
that  will  amuse,  they  contain  much  use- 
ful instruction.  There  is  nothing 
sounder  or  weightier  in  all  literature 
than  the  first :  **  Life  is  short,  and  the 
art  is  long,  the  occasion  fleeting,  experi- 
ence fallacious,  and  judgment  difficult. 
The  physician  must  not  only  be  pre- 
pared to  do  what  is  right  himself,  but 
also  to  make  the  patient,  the  attendants 
and  externals  co-operate.  *  *  His  treatise 
*  On  the  Prognostics,  *  a  masterpiece  of 
minute  and  vigorous  descriptive  power, 
contains  a  passage  which  recalls  with 
sad  exactness  a  scene  witnessed  by  too 
many  of  us.  *  *  When  in  acute  fevers, 
pneumonia,  phrenitis,  or  headache,  the 
hands  are  waved  before  the  face,  hunt- 
ing through  empty  space,  as  if  gathering 
bits  of  straw,  picking  the  nap  from  the 
coverlet,  or  tearing  chaff  from  the  wall, 
all  such  symptoms  are  bad  and  dead- 
ly."* A  keen,  curious,  and  close  ob- 
server, a  shrewd,  sagacious,  and  practi- 
cal man,  a  thoughtful  and  philosophic 
student  of  human  nature,  a  master  of 
terse  and  lucid  speech  was  this,  the 
father  of  medicine.  If  he  is  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  ornaments  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  merits  a  place  among  the  or- 
naments of  prose  literature.  Aretseus, 
too,  is  another  medical  writer  whose  lit- 
erary excellence  takes  him  out  of  the 
narrower  sphere  of  a  merely  technical  ex- 
ponent of  his  art.  This  master  of  graph- 
ic composition  flourished  in  the  second 
century.  He  wrote,  like  Hippocrates, 
in  Ionic  Greek.  He  was  evidently  a 
man  who  combined  as  thorough  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  profession  as  was  then  pos 
sible,  with  a  liberal  love  for  poetry  and 
the  belles-lettres,  A  humane  and  tender- 
hearted man,  he  often  pauses  to  lament 
the  helplessness  of  the  surgeon  when 
confronted  with  some  forms  of  suffering, 
and  to  express  his  sympathy  with  the 
agonies  he  is  unable  to  relieve.  As  a 
delineator  of  disease  he  has  never  been 
equalled,  except  perhaps  by  Sydenham, 
and  his  account  of  tetanus  (Acute  Dis- 
eases, Book  I.),  of  elephantiasis 
(Chronic  Diseases,   Book   II.;,    and  of 

*  **  For  after  I  saw  him  fumble  with  the 
sheets  and  play  with  flowers,  I  knew  there  was 
but  one  way,"  says  poor  Mrs.  Quickly  of  him 
whom  she  would  fain  have  kept  even  from 
"  Arthur's  bosom." 


phthisis  (Chronic  Diseases,  Book  I.) 
rank  among  the  miracles  of  verbal  delin- 
eation. They  are  not  merely  triumphs 
of  technical  diagnosis  ;  they  are  pictures 
which  haunt  the  imagination  like  a  night- 
mare ;  they  can  never  be  forgotten. 
With  the  slow  and  painful  elaboration  of 
Balzac,  Aretaeus  has  all  his  potency  in 
general  effect ;  he  not  only  brings  the 
sufferer  before  our  eyes,  but  he  makes 
us  feel  and  hear  and  almost  share  his 
tortures — his  despair — his  degradation, 
— every  detail  of  them.  We  close  his 
book  with  horror  and  boundless  admi- 
ration. As  it  is  no  part  of  this  paper 
to  deal  with  the  history  of  medicine,  we 
shall  merely  say  of  the  illustrious  Cor- 
nelius Celsus,  that  in  purity  and  elegance 
of  style  he  need  fear  no  comparison  with 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  though  Livy 
and  Nepos  were  probably  among  them. 
To  Asclepiades,  whose  charms  as  a  man 
and  whose  eloquence  as  a  writer  have 
been  celebrated  by  Cicero,  we  can  only 
allude.  Of  the  writings  of  Antonius 
Musa,  the  physician  of  Augustus,  Mae- 
cenas, Virgil,  and  Horace,  nothing  has 
come  down  to  us,  but  as  long  as  Time 
shall  be  will  his  name  belong  to  litera- 
ture. For  he,  it  was  well  known,  was 
described  by  the  grateful  Virgil,  in  the 
twelfth  book  of  the  -^neid,  under  the 
name  of  lapis.  Aetius,  Oribasius,  Al- 
exander Trallianus,  and  others  over 
whom  we  may  not  linger  will  bring  us  to 
times  comparatively  modem. 

First  among  the  nK)dems  will  stand 
the  accomplished  and  versatile  Jerome 
Fracastoro.  Bom  in  1483,  he  was  pre- 
served to  the  world  by  a  miracle,  for 
when  he  was  still  an  infant  his  mother 
was  struck  dead  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
while  he,  nestling  in  her  bosom,  escaped 
unscathed.  His  Latin  poetry  was  the 
glory  of  an  age  which  could  boast  of  the 
composition  of  Politian  and  Bembo,  and 
to  the  sedulous  and  successful  cultivation 
of  the  flne  arts  he  added  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matics, while  at  the  same  time  he  was 
the  most  eminent  physician  in  Italy. 
For  many  years  statues  of  him  towered 
up  in  the  public  squares  of  Padua  and 
Verona,  **  that  they  might  serve  as  a 
continual  memento  of  him,  and  as  an 
incentive  to  the  pursuit  of  literary  emi- 
nence. * '  Nor  must  we  pass  by  Jerome 
Cardan,  the   daring  enthusiast    **  ^\Na 
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cast  the  horoscope  of  our  Saviour,  and 
subjected  Him  to  the  stars,  to  whom  all 
stars  are  subject. ' '  In  his  restless  and 
indefatigable  life  there  was  scarcely  a 
department  of  human  knowledge  into 
which  he  did  not  force  himself.  He 
was,  he  says,  bom  to  release  the  world 
from  the  manifold  errors  under  which  it 
groaned,  and  ten  folio  volumes  testify 
his  energy  and  ambition.  The  labors  of 
fanatics  are  heavily  discounted  by  Time, 
but  mathematics  will  for  ever  be  Cardan's 
debtor.  Physical  science  will  thank  him 
for  removing,  if  he  did  not  correct, 
many  errors,  and  the  student  of  human 
nature  must  be  sincerely  grateful  for  the 
most  curious  and  extraordinary  auto- 
biography in  existence.  In  Julius 
Caesar  Scaliger  Medicine  may  boast  one 
of  its  brightest  scholastic  ornaments, 
though,  curiously  enough,  he  began  the 
study  of  neither  medicine  nor  Greek  till 
he  was  forty.  Crudity  and  vigor  char- 
acterise both  the  man  and  his  writings, 
as  his  son's  account  of  him  and  his  own 
*  Poetics  *  amply  prove  ;  but  the  whole 
history  of  letters  have  no  such  porten- 
tous phenomenon  to  show  as  the  cata- 
logue of  the  works  produced  by  this  man 
between  the  age  of  forty — when,  racked 
with  gout,  he  began  the  Greek  alphabet 
— and  seventy-four,  when  he  succumbed 
to  his  cruel  foe.  Five  years  before  him 
died  another  physician,  the  immortal 
Francois  Rabelais.  Rabelais'  transla- 
tions from  Hippocrates  and  Galen  have 
long  sunk  below  soundings.  He  wrote 
them  to  get  a  practice  which  never  came. 
One  is  not  altogether  surprised  at  his 
contemporaries  hesitating  about  entrust- 
ing their  lives  to  the  actual  or  potential 
author  of  *  The  Lives,  Heroic  Deeds, 
and  Sayings  of  Gargantua  and  Panta- 
gruel.*  He  was  never  a  good  hand  at 
patching  up  a  farce,  and  was,  with  all 
his  boisterous  merriment,  glad  enough 
when  his  own  was  played  out.  Light  lie 
the  earth  on  Fran9ois  Rabelais,  for  light 
and  merry  has  he  made  her  children  ! 

Crossing  over  to  England,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  another  son  of  ^sculapius, 
whose  name  can  never  be  mentioned 
without  pride  by  his  countrymen — Dr. 
Thomas  Linacre,  the  pupil  of  Politian 
and  Chalcondylas,  the  friend  of  Eras- 
mus, More,  and  Colet,  the  first  teacher 
of  Greek  at  Oxford,  the  initiator  of  the 
Renaissance  in  England.     His  enlight- 


ened and  active  mind  seems  to  have 
traversed    the  whole   range  of  human 
learning.     He  gave  us  our  first  correct 
version  from  Aristotle  and   Galen,^  he 
busied  himself  with  divinity  and  philol- 
ogy?   ^^    translated    Proclus    on     the 
Sphere,   and  in  pure  and  perspicuous 
Latinity  he  treated    of    medicine   and 
physical  science  in  works  which  are  still 
consulted  by  the  curious.     His  amiable 
temper,  his  unostentatious  charities,  and 
his  generous  philanthropy  have  elicited 
glowing  eulogies  from  more  than  one  of 
his    illustrious    contemporaries.       His 
tomb  may  still  be  seen  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,   erected   by  another  scholar 
for  whom  Medicine  need  never  blush — 
Dr.    John   Caius.     Contemporary   with 
these  great  men  was  Sir  Thomas  Elyot, 
a  physician  of  whom  Literature  may  be 
justly  proud.     His  *  Castle  of  Health  ' 
was  the  first  popular  book  on  Medicine 
in  our  language,  his  '  Bibliotheca  Eliota ' 
our  first  good  dictionary,  and  his  *  Gov- 
ernour, '  a  sort  of  moral  and  ethical  trea- 
tise,  may  still  be   read  with  interest. 
The  faculty  were,  it  seems,  very  angry 
with  Elyot  for  divulging  their  secrets  and 
for  vulgarising  medicine  by  writing  about 
it  in  English.     To  which  he  manfully 
replied  that  *  *  it  was  no  more  shame  for 
a  person  of  quality  to  be  the  author  of  a 
book  on  the  science  of  physic  than  it 
was  for  King  Henry  VIH.  to  publish  a 
book  on  the  science  of  grammar,  which 
he  had  lately  done. ' '     He  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  schol- 
ars in  Europe.     We  should  like  to  say  a 
word    about    Dr.    Thomas    Phair,    the 
translator  of  Virgil,  and  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  *  The  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,' 
about  William  Bulleyn  and  his '  Bulwark 
of   Defence,    &c.,'  about  Dr.  William 
Cunningham  and  his  '  Whetstone  of  Wit ' 
and  *  Castle  of  Knowledge,'  and  about 
Reginald  Scot  and  his  curious  '  Discov- 
erie  of  Witchcraft,  *  but  space  forbids. 
As  we  propose  to  take  the  poets  together, 
we  shall,  for  the  present,  pass  on  to  the 
great  name  of  Thomas  Sydenham.     It 
is,   perhaps,  a  little  singular  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Sydenham,  no  English 
physician  has  published  a  work  on  his 
own  art  which  is   entitled    to  a  place 
among  classical  compositions,  and  which 
may  be  read  with  interest  by  the  non- 
professional student.     Sydenham's  trea- 
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tises,  however,  like  those  of  Hippocrates 
and  Aretaeus,  may  be  perused  with 
delight  by  every  intelligent  scholar. 
Their  facile,  copious,  and  masculine 
Latinity,  their  graphic  pictures  of  dis- 
ease, the  striking  reflections  which  re- 
lieve the  course  of  the  technical  narra- 
tive, their  autobiographical  interest,  must 
come  home  to  every  one.  In  him  were 
revived  the  literary  graces  which  make 
the  works  of  the  great  Cappadocian  and 
Celsus  so  fascinating  and  delightful  to 
the  general  reader.  With  him,  however, 
perished  the  art  :  no  other  medical 
works  have  been  prevented  by  their  style 
from  being  altogether  forgotten  by  liter- 
ature in  being  superseded  in  science. 

But  if  ever  Apollo  and  the  Muses 
cared  for  mortal  bantling,  mild  was  their 
glance  on  the  cradle  of  another  future 
physician,  who  first  saw  the  light  in 
Cheapside,  about  the  middle  of  October 
1605,  for  then  came  there,  into  a  world 
which  was  to  be  so  beautiful  to  him.  Sir 
Thomas  Browne.  How  shall  we  deal 
with  him — how  describe  him — him,  the 
author  of  the  *  Religio  Medici,'  the 
*  Hydriotaphia,*  the  'Vulgar  Errors,' 
the  *  Quincunx,'  the  charming  **  Let- 
ters "?  Quaintest  and  best  of  moralists, 
truest,  deepest,  sincerest  of  philoso- 
phers, a  Plato  without  his  sophistry,  a 
Seneca  without  his  tinsel.  Shall  we  call 
him,  in  Southey's  measured  phrase, 
**  the  greatest  prose  poet  in  this  or  in 
any  other  language,"  or  echo  Lamb's 
loving  eulogies,  or  Coleridge's  rapturous 
praise,  or  Lytton's  eloquent  panegyric  ? 
Shall  we  enlarge  on  his  boundless  learn- 
ing, as  curious  and  recondite  as  Bur- 
ton's, on  his  originality  in  treating  even 
commonplace  as  rich  and  racy  as  Mon- 
taigne's, on  his  aphorisms  as  piercing 
and  pithy  as  Tacitus  and  Bacon's,  on 
his  majestic  eloquence,  soaring  as  high 
as  Plato's  or  Jeremy  Taylor's  when 
their  wing  is  strongest  ?  This,  all  this, 
will  his  lovers  claim  for  him,  but  deeper 
still  lies  the  subtle  charm  of  his  genius. 
The  man,  says  Goethe,  is  always  greater 
than  his  works,  and  never  did  literary 
expression  less  reflect  the  breathing  soul 
than  in  Browne's  style.  Not  a  thought 
that  weighs  like  lead  on  the  solitary 
thinker  but  weighed  heavily  on  him,  and 
cruel  were  the  agonies  he  struggled 
through  ;  he  has  told  us  all  about  them 
in  that  strange  diction  of  his,  with  the 


garrulous  simplicity  of  a  child,  but  he 
conquered,  he  says,  on  his  knees.  He 
might  **  count  the  w^orld  not  an  inn,  but 
an  hospital,  not  a  place  to  live  but  to 
die  in,"  but  he  learnt  to  **  return  to  his 
Creator  the  duty  of  a  devout  and  learned 
admiration."  In  the  active  practice  of 
his  profession  he  saw,  as  a  philosopher, 
much  of  human  weakness,  as  a  physician 
much  of  human  suffering  ;  but  the  duties 
of  the  physician  he  tempered  with  the 
liberal  sympathies  of  a  Christian  philoso- 
pher. With  his  hand  on  the  patient's 
pulse — they  are  his  own  words — he  could 
not  help  thinking  of  his  soul,  and  **  for- 
got his  province. ' '  At  the  age  of  seven- 
ty-seven, leaving  posterity  the  precious 
legacy  of  his  writings,  he  ceased  to  be 
mortal,  **  ready  to  be  anything  in  the 
ecstasy  of  being  ever  and  as  content  with 
six  feet  as  with  the  moles  of  Adrianus." 

We  have  other  names  to  mention,  but 
Browne  was  the  prince  of  literary  phy- 
sicians. In  striking  contrast  to  him 
stands  Bernard  Mandeville,  who  scan- 
dalised the  hypocrites  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  his  paradoxical  work  entitled 
*  The  Fable  of  the  Bees. '  He  is  not  read 
now  so  much  as  he  used  to  be,  but  in 
nervous  vigor,  irony,  logic,  and  satire  he 
is  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  his 
brother  cynic,  Swift.  His  opinion  of  his 
fellow-creatures  is  not  encouraging  ;  per- 
haps his  professional  experiences  fur- 
nished him  with  the  hint  for  his  great 
doctrine,  that  private  vices  are  public 
benefits. 

The  treatises  of  Dr.  Charleton — we 
beg  his  pardon  for  not  mentioning  him 
before  —  are  now  chiefly  remembered 
from  Dryden's  allusion  to  one  of  them, 
though  his  *  Brief  Discourses  concern- 
ing the  different  arts  of  Men  '  has  point- 
ed many  a  paragraph  in  modern  social 
essays,  for  which  the  judicious  plagiarist 
has  had  the  credit.  Never  did  a  more 
accomplished  or  more  lovable  man  pen 
a  prescription  than  the  once  famous  Dr. 
Samuel  Garth,  the  friend  of  Dryden, 
Pope,  and  Steele,  the  noble  philanthro- 
pist, who,  when  at  the  top  of  his  profes- 
sion, **  practised  among  the  poor  for 
nothing,"  the  scholarly  translator  of 
Ovid,  the  ingenious  author  of  one  of  the 
best  mock  heroic  poems  in  Europe,  the 
poet  who  passed  the  heroic  couplet  per- 
fect into  the  hands  of  Pope.  Alas  for 
human  fame,  who  now  turns  on^x  \3sn& 
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deserted  pages  of  *  The  Dispensary  '  ? 
and  yet  it  contains  lines  which  would  do 
credit  to  the  highest  names  in  literature. 
But  Garth  was  not  the  first  poet-phy- 
sician. That  honor  must  be  claimed  by 
Dr.  Andrew  Borde,  whose  dismal  lucu- 
brations lulled  the  ears  of  the  good  peo- 
ple in  Henry  VIII.  *s  reign.  His  *  Brev- 
iary of  Health  '  is  not  exhilarating,  yet 
he  could  tell  a  good  tale  as  well  as  any 
one,  and  he  has  the  doubtful  honor  of 
being  the  Christian  name  of  the  original 
of  the  term  *  *  Merry  Andrew,  * '  as 
another  physician,  Paracelsus,  has  fur- 
nished us  with  the  term  bombast.  Over 
Dr.  Thomas  Lodge  we  must  pause  for  a 
moment.  His  *  Fig  for  Momus  '  is  one 
of  the  earliest  series  of  satires  in  our 
language  ;  some  of  his  lyrics  are  divine 
(turn,  reader,  to  his  stanzas  on  '  Beauty  ' 
and  to  *  Rosalynde's  Madrigal  *),  and 
his  pretty  prose- tale  *  Rosalynde  ;  or, 
Euphue's  Golden  Legacy/  had  the 
honor  of  furnishing  Shakespeare  with 
the  plot  of  *  As  You  Like  It.'  One 
would  like  to  have  known  something,  by 
the  way,  of  Shakespeare's  son-in-law. 
Dr.  Hall,  for  if  he  wrote  the  epitaphs 
attributed  to  him  in  Stratford  Church  he 
must  have  been  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
accomplishments.  Nor  must  we  pass 
unnoticed  that  indefatigable  physician, 
Philemon  Holland,  who  though  no  poet 
himself  was  the  cause  of  poetry  in 
others.  This  unwearied  scholar  was  not 
only  a  practising  physician,  but  a  school- 
master as  well,  and  managed  in  the  in- 
tervals of  his  double  vocation  to  present 
the  world    with   complete   versions   of 

•  Livy,'  Pliny's  *  Natural  History,'  Plu- 
tarch's *  Morals,'  Suetonius's  *  Lives  of 
the  Caesars,'  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
Xenophon's  '  Cyropsedia,'  and  Cam- 
den's *  Britannia,'  with  other  works  be- 
side !  He  died,  in  his  prime  so  to 
speak,  aged  eighty-six,  having  never  had 
occasion  to  wear  spectacles,  and  medi- 
tating other  translations.  Truly  they 
were  giants  in  those  days  ;  if  Hygeia  hid 
her  secrets,  she  revealed  her  presence. 
Perhaps  the  faculty  have  no  great  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  irrepressible  Sir 
Richard  Black  more,  who,  undismayed 
by  the  savage  onslaughts  first  of  Dryden 
and  subsequently  of  Pope,  complacently 
produced  poems  as  fast  as  the  world 
forgot  them.     His  *  Prince  Arthur,'  his 

*  Alfred,*  and  his  *  Eliza  *  were  given  up 


even  by  his  admirers,  but  his  *  Creation  ' 
was  considered  by  Dennis  superior  to 
the  *  De  Rerum  NaturS,*  was  described 
by  Addison  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  noble  productions  in  our  English 
verse,  and  has  elicited  a  warm  eulogy 
from  Dr.  Johnson.  Let  those  read  it 
who  can.  Most  of  poor  Blackmore's 
lucubrations,  as  he  loved  to  call  them, 
were  written  in  his  coach  while  he  was 
hurrying  from  patient  to  patient — or,  as 
Pope  maliciously  puts  it,  **  written  to 
the  rumbling  of  his  chariot  wheels.'* 
What  Blackmore  was  in  verse  that  was 
Sir  John  Hill  in  prose.  To  us  this  un- 
wearied scribbler — who  amdng  other 
things  had  tried  his  hand  at  writing 
farces — is  best  known  by  Garrick's  epi- 
gram, 

"  For  physic  and  farces  his  equal  there  scarce 
is. 
For  his  farces  are  physic,  his  physic  a  farce 


is." 


Yet  he  began  well  with  a  translation 
of  Theophrastus*s  *  Treatise  on  Gems/ 
and  his  *  Vegetable  System,'  in  twenty- 
six  folios,  representing  no  less  than  twen- 
ty-six thousand  figures  or  plants  drawn 
from  nature,  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
botanists.  His  squabbles  with  the  Royal 
Society,  with  P'ielding,  Smart,  and  others 
amused  the  literary  world  of  London  for 
many  years.  Poor  Christopher  Smart 
gave  it  him  well  in  a  satire  (the  *  Hil- 
liad  *)*  which  is  still  worth  reading, 
and  from  which  Disraeli  gives  some 
amusing  extracts.  Essays,  farces,  nov- 
els, epigrams,  libels,  dissertations, 
learned  treatises,  scurrilous  pamphlets, 
letters,  and  even  sermons  flowed  in  un- 
broken succession  from  Hill's  facile  pen, 
and  a  catalogue  of  his  writings  would  be 
the  catalogue  of  no  inconsiderable  libra- 
ry. His  proper  place,  however,  was 
and  now  is  with  his  brother  quack  who 
disgraced  another  profession  —  Orator 
Henley.  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  of  whose  splendid  genius  and 
sweet  temper  Swift,  niggard  in  praise 
though  he  was,  could  say  to  Pope,  *  *  He 
has  more  wit  than  we  all  have,  and  his 

*  Describing  him  in   these  complimentary 

lines  : 

**  On  mere  privation  she  (Nature)  bestow'd  a 
frame. 
And  dignified  a  nothing  with  a  name, 
A  wretch  devoid  of  use,  of  sense,  of  grace. 
The  insolvent  tenant  of  encumber'd  space  !*' 
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humanity  is  equal  to  his  wit.**  Those 
who  can  relish  polished  satire,  delicate 
and  exquisite  humor,  will  turn  again  and 
again  to  the  shabby  old  volumes,  guilt- 
less as  yet  of  reprint,  which  contain 
•The  History  of  John  Bull,*  *  The 
Treatise  Concerning  the  Altercation  or 
Scolding  of  the  Ancients,  *  and  *  The  Art 
of  Political  Lying.*  There  probably 
never  existed  an  author  more  careless 
about  literary  distinction  ;  Pope  and 
Swift  had  during  his  lifetime,  and  have 
had  ever  since,  the  credit  of  having  pro- 
duced much  of  Arbuthnol's  best  and 
most  characteristic  work.  We  are  for 
instance  as  confident  that  Arbuthnot 
wrote  the  introduction  and  opening 
chapters  of  Martinus  Scriblerus  as  if  we 
had  seen  the  letters  wet  from  his  pen. 
There  is  no  mistaking  his  touch,  and  yet 
every  one  goes  on  assigning  those  master- 
ly pages  to  Swift  or  Pope.  As  a  man 
this  humorist-physician  seems  to  have 
approached  perfection  as  nearly  as  was 
ever  permitted  to  our  erring  race.  Well 
might  the  arch  cynic  exclaim  when  Ar- 
buthnot* s  placid  and  benevolent  figure, 
noble  heart,  and  guileless  life  came  up 
before  his  memory,  **  If  the  world  had 
but  a  dozen  Arbuthnots  in  it,  I  would 
burn  my  *  Gulliver*s  Travels.'  " 

There  was  another  future  physician, 
**  whose  humanity  was  equal  to  his  wit,** 
romping  along  Irish  lanes  when  Arbuth- 
not was  passing  to  his  rest  down  the 
dark  road  which  he  had  brightened  for 
so  many — for  was  not  Oliver  Goldsmith 
an  M.  D.  ?  But  whither  are  we  straying  ? 
Cowley's  slighted  ghost  whispers  that  he 
too — **  the  darling  of  Dryden's  youth" 
— the  Pindar  of  England,  **  the  lord  of 
the  metaphysical  school,**  the  most  fas- 
cinating of  English  essayists,  was  one  of 
the  faculty.  He  did  not  get  much  prac- 
tice, we  are  told  :  he  probably  preferred 
the  fields  of  Chertsey  and  the  pleasant 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Society — ^where  he 
could  pick  up  the  Reverend  Mr.  Sprat 
for  an  evening's  carouse — to  the  sick- 
chamber  and  the  querulous  patient. 
Lovers  of  Italian  poetry  will  not  forget 
to  couple  with  Cowley  Francis  Redi, 
whose  *  Bacco  in  Toscana  *  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  **  Pindarics"  in  the 
world.  He  was  for  many  years  Court 
physician  to  Ferdinand  II.  and  Cosmo 
III.  Returning  now  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  must  not  omit  Dr.   Mark 


Akenside,  the  author  of  *  The  Pleasures 
of  Imagination,*  a  poem  which  must  al- 
ways rank  among  the  gems  of  didactic 
poetry — a  haughty  and  scholarly  soul, 
one  of  the  few  poets  of  the  eighteenth 
century  who  had  drunk  deep  at  Greek 
fountains.  Had  he  not  frittered  away 
his  genius  in  writing  tame  lyrics,  and 
had  he  devoted  himself  to  satire,  he 
might  have  rivalled  the  masterpieces 
of  Juvenal  and  Dryden  ;  so  thought 
Macaulay,  and  so  will  think  every  one 
who  turns  to  the  picture  of  Pulteney, 
mangled  and  battered  in  the  ruthless 
couplets  of  *  Curio.'  Akenside's  blank 
verse  is  charming,  and  we  shall  have  to 
go  back  to  the  Elizabethan  masters  to 
find  anything  so  plastic,  so  richly  ca- 
denced,  so  variously  harmonious.  His 
*  Inscriptions  *  and  his  *  Hymn  to  the 
Naides  *  are  more  thoroughly  Hellenic 
than  anything  English  literature  had  to 
show  since  Milton.  We  wonder  they 
are  not  selected  for  translations  at  the 
Universities.  He  appears  to  have  been 
more  successful  as  a  poet  than  as  a  med- 
ical practitioner,  and  one  of  the  retorts 
he  got  from  a  recalcitrant  patient  is 
worth  recording.  **  Doctor,**  said  the 
wag,  **  after  all  your  remarks,  my  opin- 
ion of  your  profession  is  this  :  the  an- 
cients endeavored  to  make  it  a  science 
and  failed,  and  the  modems  to  make  it 
a  trade  and  succeeded.  * '  Smollett  un- 
gratefully introduced  him  in  *  Peregrine 
Pickle '  as  Dr.  Smelfungus. 

Contemporary  with  Akenside,  and  in- 
timately acquainted  with  him,  was  Dr. 
Armstrong,  whose  taciturnity  has  been 
immortalised  by  Thomson,  whose  surli- 
ness and  cynicism  seem  to  have  fur- 
nished Abernethy  with  a  model,  and 
whose  genius  is  evinced  in  *  The  Art  of 
Preserving  Health.*  He  began  his 
career  with  *  The  Economy  of  Love,  *  a 
poem  which  speaks  more  for  his  honesty 
than  for  his  tact  and  delicacy.  Besides 
his  chef-d'ctttvre  just  alluded  to — a  poem 
which  in  spite  of  its  prolixity  abounds 
in  really  eloquent  passages — he  produced 
a  volume  of  essays,  a  number  of  medi- 
cal treatises,  and  several  miscellaneous 
pieces.  He  favored  the  public  also  with 
some  verses  which  he  was  pleased  to  call 
'  Imitations  of  Shakespeare. ' 

Next  on  our  list  stands  Dr.  James 
Grainger,  whose  ode  on  Solitude, 
praised  so  highly  by  Johusotv^  "^Vvj^  ^^^ 
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the  author  the  high  compliment  of  re- 
peating **  with  great  energy"  the  exor- 
dium, was  also  one  of  the  favorite  poems 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.     His  didactic 
poem  *  The  Sugar  Cane  '  has  gone  the 
way  of  his  friend  Smart's  *  Hop  Gar- 
den.'    It    is  a  curious  monument   of 
the   misplaced   ingenuity  of  the   eigh- 
teenth century.     Addison  observes  of 
Virgil  that  he  tosses  about  his  manure 
with  an  air  of  majesty,  and  poor  Grain- 
ger's attempts  to  be  majestic  over  re- 
ceipts for  a  compost  of  weeds,  mould 
and  stale,  and  over  the  symptoms  and 
cure  of    the  yaws,   his    bathetic  line, 
**  Now,  Muse,  let's  sing  of  rats,"  was 
too  much  for  the  gravity  of  a  polite  cir- 
cle at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  who  had 
been  assembled  to  hear  the  poet  read  his 
manuscript.     His  description,  however, 
of  a  hurricane  and  earthquake,  and  his 
episodic  tale  of  Junio  and  Theana,  have 
been  justly  commended  by  Chalmers, 
but  *  The  Sugar  Cane '  has,  we  fear, 
sunk  below  extracts.      His  version  of 
Tibullus  is  sometimes    happy,   though 
what  poetical  powers  he  had  were  prob- 
ably quenched  by  hack-work  and  pro- 
fessional   struggles.       He  died  at  St. 
Christopher's  in  December  1767.       In 
Tobias  Smollett  Medicine  must  recog- 
nise one  of  its  brightest  literary  orna- 
ments, and  his  admirers  are  not  likely  to 
complain  of  the  neglect  of  their  favorite, 
though  since  Dickens  made  his  appear- 
ance it  may  be  questioned  whether  there 
is  any  one  who  could,  like  Porson,  re- 
peat   whole    scenes    from    his    novels. 
Dickens's  more  refined  humor  has  spoil- 
ed us  for  the  coarser  and  more  homely 
work  of  the  Scotch  surgeon,  yet  is  the 
day  far  distant  when  Strap,  and  Pipes, 
and  Commodore  Trunnion,  and  Bow- 
ling, and  Lismahago,  and  Mathew  Bram- 
ble shall  cease  to  charm.     What  won- 
drous vitality  this  man  must  have  had, 
what  hardships  he  struggled  through, 
proudly  and  silently.     No  wonder  he 
wagged  a  bitter  tongue,  and  wielded  an 
irritable  and  caustic  pen.    He  knew  men 
far  too  well  to  respect  them,  though  one 
could  have  wished  that  there  had  been  a 
little  more  of  the  generous  tolerance, 
the  higher  tone,    the  nobler  spirit  of 
Henry  Fielding,  in  his  rough  transcripts 
from  life.     There  goes  a  story  that  he 
once  went  to  visit  his  mother  in  disguisd 
after  a  period  of  long  absence,  and  that 


she  recognised  him  by  "  his  old  roguish 
smile."     It  is  this  roguish  smile  that 
lights  up  every  page  of   his  writing 
plays  over  all  the  sordid  scenes  and  dis- 
mal holes  in  which  his  genius  too  often 
loves  to  linger.     He  died  world-worn, 
exhausted,  at  Leghorn  in   1781,    aged 
only  fifty-one.     Could  he  have  held  out 
for  a  year  or  two  longer  he  would  have 
ended  his  toilsome  days — ^and  his  ardur 
ous  struggles  with  poverty — on  a  hand- 
some estate  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  hand- 
some   competence.     Six    years    before 
Smollett  died  there  passed  away  another 
physician  whose   memory  is    still  pre- 
served at  Cambridge  by  the  medals  given 
annually  for  Greek  and  Latin  Odes  and 
Epigrams  ;  this  was  Sir  William  Browne. 
In  all  the  annals  of  eccentricity  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  his  match.^    He  was 
an  excellent  scholar,  and  is  t^e  author 
of  numberless  treatises  on  literary,  po- 
litical, and  scientific    subjects.      When 
Foote  introduced  him  in  his  *  Devil  upon 
Two  Sticks, '  and  made  him  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  half  London,  instead  of  be- 
ing offended  the  good  doctor  sent  the 
cruel  wag  a  card  complimenting  him  on 
his   successful  caricature,    but    adding 
that,  as  he  had  forgotten  his  muff,  he 
took  the  liberty  of  sending  him  the  very 
one  he  wore,   to  complete  the   resem- 
blance.    In  his  will,  which  was  written 
in  a  medley  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Eng- 
lish, his  devotion  to  Horace  is  singularly 
illustrated.     *  *  On  my  coffin  when  in  the 
grave  I  desire  may  be  deposited  in  its 
leather-case  my  pocket  Elzevir  Horace 
— Comes  viae   vitaeque  dulcis  at  utilis, 
worn  out  with  and  by  me. ' '     He  used 
to  say  that  he  preferred  St.  Luke  to  all 
the  Evangelists,  because  of  the  purity  of 
his  Greek,  and  he  made  no  doubt  that 
Dr.  Friend  was  quite  right  when  he  as- 
serted that  this  purity  arose  from  the 
Apostle's  professional   familiarity  with 
the  writings  of    the  Greek  physician. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury another  physician  was  beginnin^i^  his 
literary  career  at  Lichfield — Dr.  Eras- 
mus Darwin,  once  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular poets  in  England.      In  some  re- 
spects a  foolish  and  eccentric  man,  he 
yet  managed  to  accomplish  a  good  deal 
of  solid  work  in  the  seventy  years  dur- 
ing which  he  wrote  and  practised.     His 
*  Botanic    Garden  '  and  *  Loves  of  the 
Plants,'   his  miscellaneous  pieces,  and 
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his  *  Temple  of  Nature, '  are  poems  full 
of  splendid  and  sonorous  declamation, 
and  are  perhaps  the  most  successful  at- 
tempts to  embody  the  truths  of  science  in 
verse  which  have  ever  been  made  in  Eng- 
lish. His  high-flown  and  extravagant 
style  was  inimitably  parodied  by  Can- 
ning and  Frere  in  the  *  Loves  of  the 
Triangles,  *  but  it  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  from  this  poet-doctor  Camp- 
bell learned  the  principles  of  his  versifi- 
cation. His  great,  his  damning  defect 
is  his  want  of  variety  and  repose  :  like 
Claudian,  he  cloys  by  his  monotonous 
sweetness  ;  like  Gibbon  and  Macaulay, 
he  wearies  by  his  unrelieved  brilliance. 
Nor  must  we  forget  Dr.  John  Moore — 
the  father  of  the  hero  of  Corunna.  His 
voluminous  works  are  now  almost  for- 
gotten— yet  two  of  them  at  least  scarcely 
deserve  such  a  fate.  In  his  *  Zeluco  ' 
he  illustrates  with  no  common  power  the 
eternal  truth  that  vice  is  but  gilded  woe, 
and  that  in  spite  of  all  appearances  to 
the  contrary  the  prosperity  of  the  scoun- 
drel is  hollow  and  unreal ;  in  another 
novel,  *  Edward, '  he  reverses  the  picture  : 
they  are  both  drawn  from  the  life,  and 
are  the  fruits,  it  is  easy  to  see,  of  minute 
personal  observation  operating  on  excep- 
tionally wide  experience.  In  John  Ley- 
den,  another  surgeon,  Sir  William  Jones 
might  have  found  a  rival  in  Oriental 
lore,  and  English  literature  lost  a  grace- 
ful and  accomplished  poet.  We  have 
often  thought  that  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
memoir  of  this  young  scholar — who  died 
before  his  time  at  Batavia,  in  Java,  Au- 
gust 28,  181 1,  is  the  most  delightful  of 
his  miscellaneous  works.  Everybody 
knows  the  lines  in  *  The  Lord  of  the 
Isles '  : 

**  Quench'd  is  his  lamp  of  varied  lore, 
That  loved  the  light  of  song  to  pour : 
A  distant  and  a  deadly  shore 
Has  Leyden's  cold  remains." 

Dr.  Walcot,  belter  known  as  Peter 
Pindar,  very  soon  exchanged  medicine 
for  preaching,  though  he  appears  to 
have  been  equally  unsuccessful  in  both. 
The  doctor  had  a  living  presented 
to  him  in  Jamaica,  by  his  patron  Sir 
William  Trelawny,  but  he  soon  **  emp- 
tied the  church."  He  used  to  give  his 
congregation  ten  minutes,  and  when 
after  that  time  no  one  appeared,  he  and 
his  clerk  would  betake  themselves  to  the 
sea-shore  to  shoot  ring-tailed  pigeons. 


He  lies  quiet  enough  now  in  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  but  for  many  years  he 
poured  out  series  after  series  of  libels 
and  satires  which  have  no  parallel  for 
venomous  scurrility,  coarse  and  boister- 
ous humor,  audacious  invective,  and 
manifold  ability.  They  used  to  make 
poor  George  III.  and  all  good  Tories 
shake  in  their  shoes.  In  striking  con- 
trast to  this  witty  reprobate  stand  those 
respectable  physicians  —  Mason  Good, 
Beddoes,  Currie,  and  Madden — who 
contributed  much  interesting  matter  to 
miscellaneous  literature.  The  first 
translated  Lucretius  into  blank  verse  ; 
the  second  was  the  author  of  the  once 
famous  essay  on  Health  ;  the  third  was 
the  first  to  introduce  Robert  Bums  to 
the  notice  of  the  English  public  ;  and 
the  fourth  wrote  an  interesting  work  on 
the  *  Infirmities  of  Men  of  Genius.  * 
Bonnel  Thornton,  the  translator  of  Plau- 
tus,  and  the  author  of  some  of  the  best 
papers  in  the  Connoisseur^  deserves 
notice,  and  so  also  does  the  learned  and 
indefatigable  Dr.  Aikin.  John  Locke, 
Crabbe,  and  Keats  prepared  themselves 
for  surgeons,  and  so  consequently  form 
links  in  the  golden  chain,  and  Lever  and 
Samuel  Warren  also  walked  the  hospi- 
tals. Nor  must  we  forget  that  Sainte- 
Beuve,  the  prince  of  French  critics,  is 
also  to  be  numbered  among  the  votaries 
of  Medicine. 

But  there  is  another  point  at  which 
the  two  professions  touch,  and  this  forms 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  passages  in  the 
annals  of  literature  ;  we  mean  the  rela- 
tionship between  men  of  genius  so  often 
stricken  with  bodily  ailments,  and  those 
whose  care  and  duty  it  is  **  to  stand  be- 
tween man  and  his  doom."  Who  can 
forget  Dryden's  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  services  of  Hobbes  and 
Guibbons?  or  Cheselden's  goodness  to 
Pope  ?  or  Meade's  to  Gay  ?  or  Arbuth- 
not's  to  every  literary  man  with  whom 
he  came  into  contact.  **  There  is  no 
end  of  my  kind  treatment  from  the  fac- 
ulty," writes  Pope,  a  few  weeks  before 
he  died  ;  **  they  are  in  general  the  most 
amiable  companions,  and  the  best 
friends  as  well  as  most  learned  men  I 
know." 

Brocklesby's  tender  and  devoted  atten- 
tion to  Johnson  and  Burke  was  as  hon- 
orable to  the  faculty  as  to  literature.  He 
even  ofifered,  in  his  noble  adnvvt^ivotv  ^^ 
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Johnson,  to  take  his  irritable  patient  into 
his  own  house  ;  and  listen,  reader,  to 
Johnson's  dignified  compliment  to  medi- 
cine— was  it  not  ample  fee  ? — 

"Whether  what  Temple  says  be  true,  that 
physicians  have  had  more  learning  than  the 
other  faculties,  I  will  not  stay  to  inquire,  but  I 
believe  every  man  has  found  in  physicians  great 
liberality  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  very  prompt 
effusion  of  beneficence,  and  willingness  to  exert 
a  lucrative  art  where  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre.*' 

Steele  had  many  acquaintances,  but  he 
never  had  a  truer  friend  than  Samuel 
Garth,  M.D.  It  was  to  his  doctor  friend 
that  he  dedicated  *  The  Lover.  *  What 
a  beautiful  and  touching  testimony  is 
this  to  the  humanity  of  the  accomplished 
physician  : 


*'  We  forgive  you  that  our  mirth  is  often  in- 
sipid to  you,  whUe  you  sit  absent  to  what  passes 
amongst  us  from  your  care  of  such  as  languish 
in  sickness.  We  are  sensible  that  their  dis- 
tresses, instead  of  being  removed  by  companj, 
return  more  strongly  to  ^our  imagination  by 
comparison  of  their  condition  to  the  jollities  of 
health." 

The  best  friend  poor  Chatterton  ever 
had  was  the  kmd  Bristol  surgeon.  Dr. 
Cotton's  *  Visions  '  have  dropt  into  ob- 
livion, but  Cowper's  acknowledgment  of 
his  skill  and  care  will  give  the  physiciati 
of  St.  Albans  his  passport  to  immortali- 
ty ;  and  as  long  as  '  Fendennis  '  shall 
be  read,  so  long  will  the  name  of  Dr. 
John  Elliotson  be  deathless.  —  Temple 
Bar, 
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Those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr. 
Darwin's  charming  work  on  the  Fer- 
tilisaiion  of  Orchids^  and  who  have 
watched  the  progress  of  physiological 
botany  since  its  publication  in  1862,  can- 
not fail  to  be  struck  with  the  abundance 
of  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  in 
support  of  his  broad  generalisation, 
that  *  Nature  abhors  perpetual  self-fer- 
tilisation.' In  the  vegetable  world,  ob- 
servation has  been  constantly  accumula- 
ting proof  of  the  necessity  of  intercross- 
ing with  independent  sources  of  life  for 
the  preservation  and  multiplication  of 
species. 

Self-fertilisation,  it  may  be  here  men- 
tioned, lies  in  the  production  of  fruitful 
p;erms  by  a  single  flower.  Cross-fertilisa- 
tion implies  the  production  of  similar 
germs  from  different  flowers  of  the  same 
species  ;  and  this  necessitates  the  trans- 
ference of  the  pollen  from  the  anthers  of 
one  flower  to  the  stigma  of  another. 
The  chief  agents  in  this  work  of  cross- 
fertilisation,  which  is  essential  to  the 
health  and  vigor  of  plants,  are  insects. 
Variety  of  form,  and  brilliancy  of  color, 
and  richness  of  odor  in  flowers  are 
not  provided  only  for  the  gratification 
of  man.  They  have  higher  ends  to  serve 
in  the  economy  of  nature  ;  and,  except 
in  the  realms  of  poetical  imagination,  no 
flower  is  ever  *  bom  to  blush  unseen,* 
or  *  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air.*  Attracted  by  their  bright  colors 
and  sweet  scents,  insects  feed  upon  the 


nectar  which  is  secreted  within  the  blos- 
soms, and  so  become  the  means  of  trans- 
porting the  pollen  from  flower  to  flower  ; 
and  the  contrivances  by  which  they  are 
induced  to  visit  the  nectaries,  and  thus 
secure  the  processes  of  fertilisation,  are 
alike  manifold  and  wonderful. 

Nature,  however,  must  furnish  means 
of  protection  as  well  as  of  attraction. 
There  are  multitudes  of  insects  which 
would  prove  highly  injurious  to  flowers, 
by  robbing  them  of  their  nectar  without 
conferring  any  corresponding  benefit  in 
the  work  of  fertilisation.  The  blossoms, 
therefore,  must  be  protected  from  such 
visitants  ;  and  that  many  curious  con- 
trivances exist  for  the  exclusion  of  these 
unwelcome  guests  recent  observations 
have  shown.  As  Darwin  opened  up  a 
new  and  unexplored  region  by  his  obser- 
vations on  the  attractive  properties  of 
flowers,  so  Dr.  Kerner  of  Innsbrtick,  in 
a  recent  work  on  Flowers  and  their 
Unbidden  Guests  has  introduced  us  to 
a  new  field  for  interesting  research,  by 
pointing  out  some  of  the  curious  con- 
trivances of  Nature  for  guarding  her 
treasures  against  the  inroads  of  such  in- 
sects as  would  effect  only  useless  plun- 
der. The  questions  which  are  opened  up 
by  the  study  of  such  contrivances  have 
wider  bearings  than  any  which  have  yet 
been  followed  out ;  such  as  the  influence 
of  structural  development  upon  the  va- 
riation of  species^  and  consequently  upon 
natural  selection.     Of  this  we  may  rest 
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assured,  that  no  morphological  charac- 
ters are  without  some  functional  signifi- 
cance in  the  path  of  natural  progress. 
But  more  extended  observations  on  the 
biology  of  plants  must  be  made  before 
any  very  certain  conclusions  on  such 
subjects  can  be  reached.  The  chief  re- 
sult of  Dr.  Kemer's  delightful  work  is 
to  show  that  as  the  presence  of  nectar  in 
a  flower  furnishes  conclusive  evidence 
of  cross-fertilisation  through  the  agency 
of  animal  life,  so,  almost  as  certainly, 
will  there  be  found  some  contrivances  by 
which  the  nectar  is  preserved  from  at- 
tacks that  would  prove  injurious  to  the 
continuance  of  the  species. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.to  re- 
mind our  readers  that  they  need  not  be 
deterred  from  the  observation  of  these 
contrivances  by  the  fear  of  scientific 
lore.  The  mastery  of  a  few  simple  terms 
and  details  of  botanical  structure,  with 
the  aid  of  the  beautiful  plates  which  ac- 
company Dr.  Kemer's  work,  will  enable 
the  most  unlearned  to  prosecute  such  in- 
vestigations with  ease,  while  the  pleasure 
of  their  summer  rambles  will  be  enhanced 
a  thousandfold. 

Some  idea  of  the  value  of  protective 
agencies  may  be  formed  by  considering 
the  extreme  delicacy  of   many  of   the 
floral  organs  which  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  fertilisation.    Leaves  are  no  less 
essential  than    flowers  to  the   continu- 
ation of  a  plant's  existence,  for  in  them 
are  formed  the  materials  for  the  flower. 
A  leaf,  however,  may  be  damaged  by 
being  partially  eaten,  or  may  undergo 
change  by  the  production  of  galls,  with- 
out any  fatal  effect  to  the  whole.     In 
the  case  of  the  organs  within  the  blos- 
som,  their    delicacy  is    such    that   the 
smallest  change  in-  size  or  shape,  or  the 
slightest  disturbance  through  external  in- 
fluences, during  the  period  of  fertilisa- 
tion, may  render  the  whole  apparatus 
powerless  to  effect  its  purpose.     In  the 
common  Louse-wort    (Pedicularis\  for 
example,  when  fertilisation  takes  place 
in  the  individual  flower,  the  result  seems 
to  depend  upon  a  single  movement  of 
the  corolla.     The  upper  petals  of  this 
flower  form  a  beak-shaped  tube,  in  which 
the  dusty  pollen  will  be  found  .at  the 
end  of  the  blossoming  period.     The  fer- 
tilisation then  depends  upon  an  angular 
movement  of  the  corolla,  by  which  the 
pollen  is  rolled  upward  through  the  tube 
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to  the  stigma.  This  angular  movement 
must  be  of  definite  strength  to  accom- 
plish its  purpose,  and  this  would  be  ren- 
dered impossible,  if  the  corolla  were  hi 
any  way  injured  or  disturbed  during  the 
flowering  period.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  protection  from  the  injurious  influ- 
ences of  weather  or  the  attacks  of  ani- 
mals. In  many  species  of  plants  the  fa- 
tal effects,  which  would  result  from  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  leaves  by  animals, 
are  guarded  against  by  the  presence  of 
alkaloids,  and  other  chemical  compounds 
in  the  cellular  juice,  rendering  them  un- 
palatable. Many  of  the  larger  grazing 
animals  would  sooner  go  without  food 
than  touch  the  leaves  of  these  plants. 
Of  the  plants  which  form  the  staple  food 
of  herbivorous  animals,  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  sufficiency  to  secure  their  con- 
tinuance after  animal  wants  have  been 
supplied  ;  but  the  question  of  leaf-pres- 
ervation is  of  importance  in  its  bearing 
upon  flowers,  inasmuch  as  these  are  de- 
veloped from  the  materials  which  the 
leaves  supply. 

It  is  in  flowers,  however,  that  the  most 
varied  contrivances,  for  the  preservation 
of  their  organs  against  the  attacks  of  ani- 
mals of  all  kinds,  are  to  be  found.     In 
some  we  find  the  result  obtained  by  the 
secretion  of  distasteful  substances,  such 
as  alkaloids,  resins,   and  ethereal  oils. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  as  a  rule,  herbivo- 
rous animals  have  a  distaste  for  flowers. 
Any  one  may  observe  how  carefully  cat- 
tle and  sheep  avoid  plucking  most  of 
the  flowers  which  abound  in  their  pastur- 
age.    The  beauty  of  the  blossoms  has 
no  attraction  for  them.     The  richness  of 
the  odors  seems  only  to  repel  them.    It 
is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  it  is 
only  when  the  flowers  are  fresh  that  they 
are  thus  carefully  avoided  by  ruminant 
animals.     When  their  work  is  done  and 
they  are  dried  up,  the  chemical  com- 
pounds which  protected  them  in  the  field 
are  either  volatilized,  or  so  changed  thai 
they  lose  their  scent,  and,  mixed  with 
hay,  they  are  readily  eaten.    While,  how- 
ever, the  ethereal  oils  which  abound  in 
flowers  render  them  repulsive  to  grazing 
animals,  they  serve  to  attract    others, 
especially  insects,  whose  visits  are  need- 
ful for  the  work  of  cross-fertilisation. 

Wingless  animals  are  in  all  circum- 
stances   unwelcome  guests  to    flowers. 
They  reach  the  blossoms  only  by  climb- 
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ing  ;  and  even  if  they  did  no  harm  to  its 
organs  while  sucking  the  nectar,  they 
frequently  could  not  reach  the  flower  of 
another  plant  without  descending  and 
crawling  along  the  ground.  This  pro- 
cess, besides  involving  waste  of  time, 
would  expose  the  pollen  attached  to 
them  to  the  risk  of  being  rubbed  off,  or 
destroyed  by  contact  with  soil  or  mois- 
ture. Moreover,  these  insects  pay  no 
heed  to  the  kind  of  flowers  which  they 
visit.  They  pass  from  one  to  another 
indiscriminately,  and  it  would  thus  be 
by  mere  chancS  that  the  pollen  would 
reach  another  flower  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that 
the  winged  insects  which  do  the  work  of 
cross-fertilisation  confine  themselves,  in 
their  rapid  flight  from  flower  to  flower, 
to  blossoms  of  the  same  species.  The 
bee,  for  instance,  will  confine  itself  dur- 
ing a  single  journey  to  the  flowers  of  one 
and  the  same  species,  and  never  seems 
tempted  to  turn  to  others  till  it  has  re- 
turned to  the  hive  with  its  spoil. 

The  most  unwelcome,  and  yet  the 
greediest  of  wingless  insects,  are  ants. 
They  are  gifted  with  exceptional  powers 
of  smell,  and  are  therefore  attracted  to 
any  sweet  substance  from  a  great  distance. 
Dr.  Kemer  relates  an  interesting  exam- 
ple of  this.  In  the  house  of  one  bf  his 
colleagues  at  Innsbrlick,  some  dried 
pears  which  were  laid  upon  the  ground- 
floor  were  immediately  attacked  by 
.-mts.  To  prevent  their  interference,  the 
pears  were  transferred  to  a  room  on  the 
second  story  ;  but  the  following  day  the 
ants  were  busy  .at  work.  On  investiga- 
tion it  was  found  that  they  had  made 
their  way  up-stairs  by  means  of  a  bell- 
wire,  which  communicated  with  the  gar- 
den, and  passed  by  the  window  of  the 
room  in  which  the  pears  were  deposited. 
These  busy  little  creatures,  moreover,  do 
not  suspend  their  activity  during  the 
night,  as  is  proved  by  observations  on 
night-blooming  flowers,  while  their  perse- 
verance is  only  equalled  by  their  industry. 

To  prevent  the  useless  depredations  of 
such  insects,  numerous  protective  con- 
trivances exist.  For  instance,  in 
Phygelius  CapensiSy  a  Cape  flower  which 
is  rich  in  nectar,  all  access  to  the  coveted 
food  during  the  process  of  fertilisation  is 
rendered  impossible  to  insects  like  ants 
by  the  ovary  forming,  as  it  were,  a  plug 
at  the  base  of  the  tubular  corolla,  while 


stronger  insects  can  without  difficulty 
insert  their  probosces  into  the  nectar 
pits.  But  so  soon  as  fertilisation  takes 
place  and  the  flowers  fall  off,  the  ob- 
struction is  removed,  and  the  ants  are 
free  to  avail  themselves  of  the  nectar, 
which  they  do  greedily.  The  common 
Antirrhinum  furnishes  a  more  familiar 
example  of  such  mechanical  protection. 
Here  it  is  secured  simply  by  the  closure 
of  the  lips  of  the  corolla.  They  remain 
closed  so  long  as  the  stigma  is  not  fer- 
tilised ;  and  while  bees  can  easily  eff«:ct 
an  entrance  by  forcing  open  the  com- 
pressed lips,  such  insects  as  ants  are 
effectually  excluded.  So  soon,  however, 
as  the^stigma  has  been  covered  with  pol- 
len, the  tension  of  the  corolla  is  relaxed, 
the  lips  separate,  and  the  ants  are  free 
to  carry  off  the  nectar  as  they  please. 

The  visits  of  such  insects  are  generally 
prevented  by  the  secretion,  on  various 
parts  of  the  plant,  of  a  viscid  substance, 
which  bars  their  passage  in  attempting 
to  reach  the  flowers.  Stems  and  leaves, 
flower-stalks  and  bracts,  and  frequently 
the  calyx,  the  external  sheath  of ^  the 
flower  itself,  afford  protection  in  this 
way.  The  Rock-lychnis  {Lychnis  vis^ 
carta)  and  the  beautiful  Butter-wort 
{Pinguicula  vulgaris)  may  serve  as  illus- 
trations. Various  ends  are  served  by 
such  secretions  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Pin" 
guicultty  when  we  remember  that  it  is 
one  of  the  insect-eating  plants,  we  can 
scarcely  agree  with  Dr.  Kerner  in  re- 
garding the  viscid  secretion  on  its  leaves 
as  having,  for  its  'primary  function,* 
the  exclusion  of  insects  from  the  flower. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  least  import* 
ant  of  its  functions.  By  its  stickiness  it 
forms  an  effectual  trap  to  prevent  their 
upward  progress.  Of  other  wingless 
insects,  among  the  most  formidable,  from 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which 
they  multiply,  are  Aphides.  Every  cul- 
tivator of  roses  knows  too  well  what  the 
*  green-fly  *  means.  These  little  crea- 
tures will  be  found  swarming  on  the 
under-sides  of  leaves,  on  flower-stalks, 
and  even  on  the  exterior  of  the  flowers  ; 
but  fortunately  they  are  rarely  to  be 
found  within  the  blossoms,  whose  juicy 
tissue  they  would  speedily  pierce  and  de- 
stroy. With  soft  bodies  and  long  deli- 
cate limbs,  they  avoid  all  except  smooth 
surfaces.  Bristles  or  hairs  form  a  suffi- 
cient barrier  against  their  attacks. 
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Another  set  of  guests  which  are  un- 
welcome to  flowers,  because  useless  for 
the  purposes  of  cross-fertilisation,  are 
soft-bodied  animals,  such  as  snails,  slugs, 
and  caterpillars.  Viscid  secretions 
would  not  be  effectual  in  excluding  these 
visitants,  especially  snails,  which  can 
easily  overcome  the  obstruction  by  coat- 
ing the  sticky  surface  with  their  own 
slime.  An  effectual  bar  to  the  approach 
of  such  animals  is  secured  by  thorns, 
prickles,  and  bristles.  They  are  at  once 
repelled  by  any  sharp  point  coming  in 
contact  with  their  bodies.  The  arrange- 
ment of  these  means  of  defence  is  some- 
times striking  in  adaptation.  While 
thorns,  which  protect  the  leaves  behind 
them,  are  pointed  horizontally  or  in  an 
ascending  direction,  an  array  of  prickles 
and  bristles  on  vsfrious  parts  of  the  plant 
will  be  found  pointing  downwards,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  ascent  of  animals  which 
crawl  from  beneath.  The  individual 
flower-heads  of  composite  species,  such 
as  thistles,  furnish  familiar  examples  ; 
and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the 
accumulations  of  these  obstacles  are 
greater  the  nearer  tlje  approach  to  the 
flower-head.  In  many  plants  whose 
stems  ]  and  leaves  are  perfectly  smooth, 
the  involucre,  or  combination  of  bracts 
which  surround  the  flower,  is  fully  fur- 
nished with  such  means  of  defence. 

The  protective  appliances  which  we 
have  hitherto  noticed  have  had  in  view 
the  exclusion  of  animals  which  creep  up- 
ward,  and  are  therefore  developed  on 
the   path  which   they  must  tread.     But 
flowers  are  exposed  to  the  visits  of  num- 
berless flying  insects,  which  are  too  small 
to  effect  any  good  purpose  in  the  pro- 
cess of  fertilisation.    We  find,  therefore, 
that  inside  the  flowers  themselves  there 
are  numerous    provisions  for    the  ex- 
clusion of  such  guests.    These  generally 
consist  of  soft  hair-like  formations  (/r/- 
chomes)^  developed  in  various  forms  on 
different  portions  of  the  floral  organs. 
One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  forma- 
tions is  a  circular  collection  of  hairs  hav- 
ing the  free  ends  pointed  inwards,  yet 
so  arranged  as   to  leave   an    aperture, 
through  which  larger  insects  may  thrust 
their  probosces  in  reaching  the  nectar. 
These  circular  arrangements  have  been 
termed  *  weels,*  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  so-called  wicker  baskets  which  are 
used  by  fishermen  for  catching  eels.     In 


or 
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the  Dead-nettle  {Lamium)^  in  most  spe- 
cies of  Speedwell  {Veronica),  in  Passion- 
flowers, and  in  Lilies,  these  formations 
may  easily  be  observed.  In  various  posi- 
tions and  arrangements,  as  maybe  neces- 
sary for  protecting  the  organs  of  fructifi- 
cation,!these  hair-like  processes  are  de- 
veloped within  the  blossoms,  formin 
weels,  nets,  trellises,  lattices,  or  fringes 
of  countless  forms  and  of  marvellous 
beauty.  The  same  ends  are  served  by 
the  peculiar  formation  of  different  parts 
of  the  flower.  These  are  often  mani- 
festly designed  to  protect  the  nectar  from 
the  ravages  of  unwelcome  p;uests.  They 
are  curved  or  dilated,  laminated  or 
arched,  thickened  or  constricted,  form- 
ing grooves,  tubes,  tubercles,  chambers, 
pouches,  *  in  such  endless  variety  of 
form  as  to  render  it  a  difficult  task  to 
give  a  general  view  of  them.  * 

A  very  remarkable  provision  of  Na- 
ture in  the  case  of  night-blooming  flow- 
ers consists  in  a  temporary  suspension 
of  the  functions  of  parts  which  serve  to 
attract  insects.       During  the  sunshine 
they  are  safe  from  the  attacks  of  ene- 
mies ;  while  with  evening,   these  func- 
tions resume  their  activity,  and  allure 
the  insects  that  search  for  nectar  after 
sunset.     The  coloration  of  these  night- 
blooming  flowers  is  peculiar.       In  the 
daytime,  insects  are  doubtless  attracted 
by  variety  of  color  as  well  as  by  scent, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  dis- 
criminate  colors.     Sir    John    Lubbock 
has  shown  that  this  is  the  case  with  bees. 
He  placed  some  honey    upon  slips  of 
glass,   with    paper    of    various     colors 
underneath  them.     After  he  had  accus- 
tomed the  bees  for  a  tim^  to  find  the 
honey  upon  the  blue  glass,  he  washed  it 
clean,  and  placed  the  honey  upon  the 
red  glass  instead.  The  bees  on  returning 
did  not  fly  at  once  to  the  red  glass,  as 
they  should  have  done  if  ^they  had  been 
guided  alone  by   the   sense  of    smell. 
They  went  first  to  the  blue  glass,  and  it 
was  only  after  they  failed  to  find  a  sup- 
ply on  the  accustomed  color,  that  they 
sought  it  elsewhere.     Variety  of  color 
would  be  useless  in  the  twilight  or  dur- 
ing the    night ;     and  therefore    among 
flowers  which  blossom  after  sunset,  the 
inner  surface  of  the  petals  is  simply 
white,  the  outer  surface  being  of  some 
inconspicuous      color,      as       green  ish- 
brown,  dirty  yellow,  or  ash-gray.     Dvsx- 
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ing  the  daytime,  when  these  flowers  are 
closed,  they  remain  unobserved,  appear- 
ing as  if  withered  ;  while  in  the  evening, 
when  open,  their  white  petals  render 
them  distinctly  visible. 

Dr.  Kerner  has  made  several  night- 
blooming  species  of  Siiene  a  special 
study.  In  these  plants  each  flower  gen- 
erally lasts  three  days  and  three  nights. 
During  the  day  they  are  curled  up,  and 
appear  as  if  wrinkled  and  withered  ;  but 
as  soon  as  evening  approaches  the 
wrinkles  disappear,  the  petals  become 
smooth,  the  flowers  unfold  in  all  their 
freshness  ;  and  during  the  period  of  fer- 
tilisation, their  internal  organs  fulfil  their 
functions  in  exact  correspondence  with 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  cor- 
olla. In  the  daytime  these  flowers  are 
entirely  destitute  of  fragrance  ;  but  in 
the  evening,  simultaneously  with  the 
opening  of  their  petals,  they  exhale  a 
rich  odor.  They  are  safe,  therefore, 
from  the  attacks  of  enemies  during  the 
sunshine  ;  while  their  viscid  footstalks 
])rotcct  them  from  such  wingless  visi- 
tants as  might  be  disposed  to  find  them 
out  at  night.  By  this  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  function  they  are  reserved  for 
the  visits  of  insects,  which  prove  useful 
in  promoting  the  great  ends  of  cross-fer- 
tilisation. 

Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  structure 
to  which  we  have  referred  have  other 
ends  to  serve  than  those  indicated.  For 
instance,  minute  prickles,  and  bristles, 
and  hair-like  trichomes,  as  well  as  pecu- 
liarities of  formation  in  various  parts  of 
the  blossom,  fulfil  the  function  of  what 
Dr.  Kerner  calls  *  path-pointers.  *  The 
benefit  or  injury  which  may  result  to  a 
flower  from  visits  of  insects  which  pro- 
mote the  work  of  cross-fertilisation,  de- 
j)ends  upon  the  mode  of  their  entrance. 
If  they  should  reach  the  nectar  without 
coming  in  contact  with  the  organs  of 
fructification,  there  would  be  manifestly 
useless  waste.     To  prevent  this,  many 


contrivances  exist.  In  one  species  of 
Pedicularis^  for  example,  a  groove,  bor- 
dered on  each  side  by  a  swelling,  runs 
along  the  median  line  of  the  lower  lip  of 
the  corolla.  To  effect  fertilisation,  the 
bee  must  pass  its  proboscis  down  this 
groove  in  reaching  the  nectar  ;  for  only 
in  this  manner  can  it  cause  the  upper 
lip  to  incline  forward,  so  that  the  pollen 
may  fall  out  of  the  anthers,  and  the 
stigma  be  brought  into  contact  with  its 
body.  Should  the  bee  insert  its  probos- 
cis higher  up,  above  the  groove,  this 
motion  of  the  corolla  could  not  take 
place,  and  the  mechanism  by  which  fer- 
tilisation is  secured  would  not  be  brought 
into  play.  To  secure  this  object,  there- 
fore, the  upper  lip  is  studded  with  small 
sharp  teeth  which  con\pel  the  bee  to  find 
an  entrance  in  the  only  way  which  can 
effect  the  process  of  fertilisation. 

Many  other  interesting  examples  might 
be  quoted.  Enough,  however,  has  been 
said  to  indicate  the  interest  of  such  in- 
vestigations. Oftentimes  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  designs  and  secrets  of  Na- 
ture may  fail  in  accuracy,  and  generali- 
sations may  require  to  be  modified  ;  but 
we  should  remember  that,  without  care- 
ful observation  of  processes  and  patient 
accumulation  of  facts,  we  cannot  reach 
a  higher  and  truer  appreciation  of  her 
marvellous  laws.  The  humblest  ob- 
server of  the  flowers  of  the  field  may 
take  part  in  such  investigations,  and  find 
pleasure  in  adding  to  the  stores  of  our 
knowledge,  regarding  the  many  wonder- 
ful appliances  by  which  Nature  secures 
the  fertilisation  and  the  preservation 
of  her  species.  *  The  beauty  and  the 
poetry  of  flowers,'  as  Darwin  truly 
says,  *  will  not  be  at  all  lessened  to 
the  general  observer'  by  investigation 
of  the  minute  details  of  structure,  and 
observation  of  the  multiplicity  of  means 
by  which  Nature  accomplishes  her  ends. 
— Chambers's  Journal, 
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We  published  some  months  since  two 
articles,  in  one  of  which  it  was  main- 
tained and  in  another  denied  that,  owing 
to  the  intellectual  circumstances  of  the 
age,  there  was  every  probability  of  a  posi- 
tive decrease  in  the  joy,  or  gladness,  or 


capacity  of  mirth  within  the  Western 
world.  The  articles  were  doubtless  read 
and  forgotten  as  such  things  are,  but  it 
was  noteworthy  that  the  disputants, 
differing  on  all  else,  admitted,  as  a  fact, 
a  certain  increase  in  the  heaviness  or 
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gloom  of  the  present  intellectual  atmos- 
phere. To-day,  glancing  over  the  end- 
less magazines  as  they  stream  in,  almost 
too  many  to  read,  and  far  too  thought- 
stimulating  to  enjoy,  we  have  been  struck 
with  two  efforts,  made  by  two  literary 
men,  in  two  widely  different  modes,  to 
state  and  explain  their  own  conviction 
that  the  more  oppressive  or  melancholy 
view  is  the  truer  one.  Mr.  James  Payn, 
in  prose,  through  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury^ and  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  in  a  poem, 
in  the  new  magazine,  Time^  express  in 
very  different  ways  the  self-same 
thought,  — that  melancholy  is  in  our  time 
increasing,  till  mirth  is  dead,  and  till  the 
more  cultivated,  the  more  enlightened, 
the  more  thoughtful  a  man  may  be,  the 
less  he  can  retain  any  of  the  old  buoy- 
ancy and  boyishness  of  spirit,  the  old 
capacity  for  laughter,  and  enjoyment, 
and  boisterousness  of  mood.  Mr.  Payn 
gives  his  opinion  as  that  of  the  landlord 
of  a  **  Midway  Inn,"  who  watched  the 
old  guests  and  watches  the  new,  and 
finds  that  they  are  changed  : — 

**  There  is  now  no  fun  in  the  world.  Wit  we 
have,  and  an  abundance  of  grim  humor,  which 
evokes  anything  but  mirth.  Nothing  would  as- 
tonish us  m  the  Midway  Inn  so  much  as  a  peal 
of  laughter.  A  great  writer  (though  it  must  be 
confessed  scarcely  an  amusing  one),  who  has 
recently  reached  his  journey's  end.  used  to  de- 
scribe his  animal  spirits  depreciatingly,  as  be- 
ing at  the  best  but  vegetable  spirits.  And  that 
is  now  the  way  with  us  all.  When  Charles 
Dickens  died,  it  was  confidently  stated  in  a 
great  literary  journal  that  his  loss,  so  far  from 
affecting  '  the  gaiety  of  nations/  would  scarcely 
be  felt  at  all ;  the  power  of  rousing  tears  and 
laughter  being  (I  suppose  the  writer  thought)  so 
very  common.  That  prophecy  has  been  by  no 
means  fulfilled.  But  what  is  far  worse  than 
there  being  no  humorous  writers  amongst  us, 
the  faculty  of  appreciating  even  the  old  ones  is 
dying  out.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  high- 
spirits  anywhere." 

The  desire  to  be  **  out  of  it  all  *'  in- 
creases, Mr.  Payn  says,  fast,  till  old 
age  is  no  longer  looked  forward  to  with 
pleasure.  So  strongly  does  he  feel  the 
prevalence  of  this  weariness,  that  he 
even  derives  from  it  a  theory  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  his  own  mitier,  which  is 
that  of  writing  novels,  not,  we  fear,  first- 
rate,  though  they  have  something  sepa- 
rate in  them,  suggesting  that  the  **  enor- 
mous and  increasing  popularity  of  fic- 
tion** is  due  to  the  willingness  of  read- 
ers to  find  themselves  **  anywhere,  any- 
where out  of  a  world '  *  which  wearies  and 


vexes  and  perplexes  them  to  death,  not 
because,  as  the  writer  in  the  Spectator 
held,  of  any  overplus  of  sympathy  for 
distant  suffering,  but  because  they  know 
too  much,  yet  have  no  certainty  about 
anything,  and  especially  no  certainty 
about  the  future.  Hell  and  heaven, 
even  if  still  believed  in,  have  lost  their 
terrors  and  their  attractions.  The  fear 
of  hell  is  gone,  and  the  hope  of  heaven 
is  being  outgrown,  as  the  *'  schoolboy 
finds  his  paradise  no  more  in  home.  * ' 
**  The  attractions  of  the  place,**  says 
Mr.  Payn,  who,  it  is  evident  from  the 
context,  has  no  intention  to  be  irrever- 
ent, *'  are  dying  out,  like  those  of  Baih 
or  Cheltenham.*'  The  guests  at  the 
Midway  Inn  are  very,  very  weary,  even 
of  their  rest.  Mr.  Traill  tells  us  the  same 
thing,  and  one  more  thing  in  verse, 
which,  though  it  would  hardly  have  been 
written  had  Mr.  Fitzgerald  never  trans- 
lated Omar  Khayyam,  is  nevertheless 
very  fine  : — 

**  Vainly  the  farce  of  gaiety  is  played  ; 
Death  smiles  sardonic  on  the  poor  parade  ; 

Nor  can  our  hollow  laughters  exorcise 
That  spectre  whom  the  old-world  revellers 
laid. 

The  rose  they  wreathed  around  the  careless 

head, 
The  wine  they  poured,  the  perfumes  that  they 

shed, 
The  eyes  that  smiled  on  them,  the  lips  they 

pressed, 
Yotjis  what  are  they  ?    Faded,  vapid,  dead  ! 

Dead  is  for  us  the  rose  we  know  must  die  ; 
Long  ere  we  drain  the  goblet  it  is  dry  ; 

And  even  as  we  kiss,  the  distant  grave 
Chills  the  warm  lip  and  dims  the  lustrous  eye ! 

Too  far  our  race  has  journeyed  from  its  birth  ; 

Too  far  Death  casts  his  shadow  o'er  the  eanh. 
Ah,  what  remains  to  strengthen  and  sup- 
port 

Our  hearts,  since  they  have  lost  the  trick  of 
mirth? 

The  stay  of  fortitude  ?    The  lofty  pride 
Wherewith  the  sages  of  the  Porch  denied 
That  pain  and   death  are  evils,  and  pro- 
claimed 
Lawful  the  exit  of  the  suicide  ? 

Alas,  not  so  !    No  Stoic  calm  is  ours  ; 

We    dread  the  thorns  who  joy  not  in  the 

flowers. 
We  dare  not  breathe  the  mountain -air  of 

Pain, 
Droop  as  we  may  in    Pleasure's   stifling 

bowers. 
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What  profits  it.  if  here  and  there  we  see 
A  spirit  nerved  by  trust  in  God's  decree. 
Who  fronts  the  grave  in  firmness  of  the 
faith 
Taught  by  the  Carpenter  of  Galilee  ? 

Who  needs  not  wine  nor  roses,  lute  nor  lyre, 
Scorns  life,  or  quits  it  by  the  gate  of  fire, 

Erect  and  fearless — what  is  that  to  us 
Who  hold  him  for  the  dupe  of  vain  desire? 

Can  we  who  wake  enjoy  the  dreamer's  dream? 
Will  the  parched  treeless  waste  less  hideous 

seem 
Because  there  shines  before  some  foolish 

eyes 
Mirage  of  waving  wood  and  silver  stream  ?* 


j»» 


The  sixth  verse  in  our  quotation  is  the 
1)  .*st  as  well  as  the  saddest  of  all,  and 
rnunds-off  the  tale  of  melancholv  with  a 
t  ;uch  which  we  had  half -forgotten.'  With 
t  ic  loss  of  the  capacity  of  enjoyment 
there  has  come  no  loss  of  the  sybarite 
shrinking  from  pain,  and  Clubmen  to- 
il iiy  are  no  more  Stoics  than  they  are 
C'hristians. 

The  two  utterances,  neither  of  which 
will  perhaps  strike  our  readers  as  power- 
fully as  both  have  struck  ourselves,  are 
the  more  remarkable,  because  they  both 
c  )me,  not  from  idle  dreamers,  men  sick- 
1  ed  by  continuous 'enjoyment  of  leisure, 
but  from  men  of  the  world,  immersed 
in  affairs,  and  much  more  likely  to  be 
s  iffering  from  over-work  than  to  be  mel- 
ancholy from  idleness.  Mr.  Payn  is  a 
novelist,  Mr.  Traill  a  journalist,  and 
neither  has  much  cause  to  complain  of 
ilie  treatment  of  mankind.  Yet  both 
declare,  one  in  numbers  and  one  in 
juose,  but  both  with  an  air  of  sincerity, 
\\\?x  the  gloom  of  the  world  they  live  in, 
this  London  world  around  us,  increases, 
till  men  are  so  definitely  less  happy,  that 
Mr.  Traill  says  they  are  **  in  despair," 
and  Mr.  Payn  that  they  are  anxious  to 
be  *  *  out  of  it  all. ' '  These  are  exagger- 
ated  expressions  no  doubt,  intended  to 
l^roduce  broad  literary  effect ;  but  there 
is,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  truth 
in  the  description.  The  Byronic  affec- 
t.uion  of  fifty  years  ago  has  no  place 
now  ;  men  try  to  be  sincere,  even  in 
their  whinings  ;  and  the  weariness, 
though  acknowledged,  is  no  more  boasted 
of  than  a  physical  deformity  or  disquali- 
tication  would  be.  It  simply  exists  like 
i'j^.  and  the  perception  of  its  existence  • 
no  more  diminishes  the  virtues,  or  even 
tlie  industry,  of  the  men  who  perceive  or 


feel  it  than  the  fog  does.     Indeed,  that 
is  the  side  of  the  matter  which  would  most 
have  interested  and  puzzled  our  grand- 
fathers.    They,  good  people  !  believed, 
what  was  perhaps  quite  true  in    their 
time,  that  melancholy,  ennui,  weariness 
— call  it  what  you  please — came  only  to 
the  idle,  and  would  have  prescribed  a 
good  **  rousing**  course  of  work  as  the 
infallible    cure ;    but    to-day  it    comes 
chiefly  to  the  workers,  and  makes  men 
miserable  who  are  toiling  like  navvies 
for  a  success  or  an  object  which,  when 
attained,  they  know  will  be  like  ashes  in 
their  mouths.  They  fail  in  no  diligence, 
no  attention,  and  often  in  no  self-denial ; 
they  do  not    seclude  themselves    from 
men  ;  and  they  live,  we  think,  on  the 
whole,  better  lives  than  of  old  ;  yet  they 
recognise  to  themselves  the  tastelessness 
of  everything, — even  of  the  critical  in- 
sight from  which  the  recognition  comes. 
They  are  weary  of  it  all,  even  in  middle- 
age  and  when  they  have  succeeded,  so 
weary,  that  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say,  as  Mr.  Payn  intimates,  that 
were  the  choice  in  their  own  hands,  and 
one  which  affected  only  themselves,  they 
would  rather  avoid  the  long  life  which 
ancient  moralists  promised  as  one  of  the 
rewards  of  God  to  those  whom  he  ap- 
proved. 

Both  Mr.  Traill  and  Mr.  Payn  in  sub- 
stance, though  under  different  forms  of 
words,  attribute  this  growing  melancholy 
mainly  to  the  loss  of  a  hope  which  sus- 
tained our  fathers,  and  no  doubt  that 
loss  involves  a  great  loss  in  the  capacity 
of  joy,  but  the  explanation  will  not  en- 
tirely content  any  careful  observer.  It 
does  not  cover  all  the  facts.  The  men 
of  the  ancient  civilisations,  who  had 
often  as  little  hope  as  Professor  Clifford, 
bad  often  also  a  deep  joy  in  life  ;  and 
that  conjunction,  entire  disbelief  in  any 
other  life  and  a  high  estimate  of  this 
one,  is  said  to  be  a  definite  note  of  char- 
acter among  educated  Italians.  It  is  the 
root  of  their  horror  of  capital  punish- 
ment, a  horror  so  deep  that  no  consid- 
erations of  public  safety,  however  obvi- 
ous, seem  able  to  overcome  it.  More- 
over, it  is  vain  to  snatch  a  victory  over 
the  sceptics,  as  some  clergymen  try  to 
do  in  the  pulpit,  by  expatiating  on  their 
melancholy,  for  melancholy  as  deep  may 
be  noted  in  men  with  whom  the  belief 
in  a  future  state  is  not  the  result  of  a 
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balance  of  probabilities,  but  the  out- 
come of  an  instinctive  certainty  which 
they  could  not  tear  out,  if  they  would. 
Melancholy  is  as  present  to  Ultramon- 
tanes  as  to  any  Pyrrhos  of  the  drawing- 
room.  Nor  can  we  quite  explain  it  by 
the  hardening  of  the  conditions  of  life, 
as  Mr.  Payn  seems  inclined  to  do,  for 
on  some  sides  at  least  the  conditions 
have  become  less  hard.  There  is  more 
competition,  less  leisure,  more  strain  ; 
but  there  is  less  terror,  less  physical  pain, 
or  more  alleviation  for  it,  and  far,  very 
far,  less  oppression.  Look  how  littera- 
teurs like  Mr.  Payn  and  Mr.  Traill  lived 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  look  how 
they  live  now  !  We  should  be  much 
more  ready  to  assign  the  disease  to  the 
development  of  the  imagination  in  most 
men,  producing  a  chasm  between  what 
they  are,  and  what  they  would,  if  they 
could  be,  which  they  cannot  bridge 
over, — a  sort  of  dual  self  in  them,  in 
which,  to  use  a  terminology  we  would 
rather  avoid,  one  Ego  is  always  pricking 
or  twitching  the  other  Ego,  till  rest  or 
peacefulness  is  impossible.  There  is  a 
very  characteristic  letter  from  the  Prince 
Consort  to  his  eldest  daughter,  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Prussia,  in  the  new 
volume  of  his  Life,  about  the  cause  of 
nostalgia  or  home-sickness,  a  letter  full 
of  his  special  thoughtfulness,  and  of  the 
priggishness  which  hid  much  of  his  men- 
tal power  : — 

'*  I  explain  this  hard-to-be-comprehended 
mental  phenomenon  thus.  The  identity  of 
the  individual  is,  so  to  speak,  interrupted  ;  and  a 
kind  of  Dualism  springs  up  by  reason  of  this, 
that;the  /  which  has  been^  with  all  its  impres- 
sions, remembrances,  experiences,  feelings, 
which  were  also  those  of  youth,  is  attached  to 
a  particular  spot,  with  its  local  and  personal  as- 
sociations, and  appears  to  what  may  be  called 
the  new  I  like  a  vestment  of  the  soul  which  has 
been  lost,  from  which  nevertheless  th£  new  I 
cannot  .disconnect  itself,  because  its  identity  is 
in  fact  continuous.  Hence  the  painful  struggle, 
I  might  almost  say,  spasm  of  the  soul. 

That  fight  between  two  Egos  goes  on 
very  keenly  in  the  men  of  whom  our 
authors  are  speaking,  and  is  one  cause 
at  least  of  much  distressing  melancholy. 
But  we  are  not  sure  there  is  not  another 
cause,  too,  the  one  which  Mr.  Payn  en- 
deavors, and  fails,  to  express  in  the 
phrase  "over-education."  We  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  the  cultivated, 
pressed  by  incessant  advances  in  their 
knowledge,  by  rapid  developments    in 


their  intellectual  interests,  by  constant 
temptations  to  new  entrainements^  some- 
times irresistibly  strong,  are  beginning 
to  feel  the  melancholy  which  springs  of  a 
disparity  between  their  brain-muscle — to 
use  an  erroneous  but  much-wanted  term 
— and  the  work  unconsciously  required 
of  it.  That  is  the  melancholy  which 
kills  out  savages.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  careful  observations  now  made 
upon  Red  Indians,  some  South-Ameri- 
can tribes,  and  all  the  tribes  of  Aus- 
tralia, without  believing  that  their  sad- 
ness, the  sadness  which  affects  their  vi- 
tal powers,  is  the  result  of  contact  with 
a  civilisation  which  is  too  *'  strong,"  too 
perplexing,  too  complicated,  too  like  an 
atmosphere  in  its  steady  pressure,  for 
them  to  escape  it,  or  struggle  with  it,  or, 
with  their  untrained  powers,  endure  it. 
They  die  sad,  of  too  continuous  excite- 
ment of  the  brain.  Knowledge  comes, 
but  wisdom  lingers,  and  knowledge  is 
over-taxing  the  cultivated,  and  especially 
those  who  lead  the  more  excited  lives  of 
cultivation,  till  it  is  exercising  the  effect 
which  over-education  has  upon  many 
boys.  The  English  cultivated  do  not 
die  like  the  Australians,  but  they  grow 
sad  and  weary.  The  brain  is  uncon- 
sciously fatigued  till  spirits  disappear 
and  the  capacity  of  pleasure  is  dimin- 
ished as  it  is  by  over-training.  Men  are 
jaded,  in  fact,  and  in  the  trainer's  dia- 
lect made  *  *  stale, ' '  rather  than  oppressed 
with  true  melancholia.  If  that  is  true, 
and  it  must  in  part  be  true,  the  disease 
may  be  temporary,  and  pass  with  the 
generation,  the  next  one  acquiring  with 
the  effort  at  self-defence  either  some 
new  strength,  or  what  is  more  probable, 
a  habit  of  indifference  to  the  calls  on 
their  minds  which  will  act  as  a  protec- 
tion. They  will  in  colloquial  phrase 
instinctively  **  take  things  easier,"  yield 
more  readily  and  in  more  india-rubber 
fashion  to  the  incessant  impact  from 
without.  We  think  we  perceive  that  ten- 
dency in  the  young,  and  though  exas- 
perating, it  may  yet  be  healthy.  We  can 
conceive  no  worse  prospect  than  a  grad- 
ual increase  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion of  the  weariness  of  life,  till  culti- 
vated Englishmen,  like  cultivated  Rus- 
sians, arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
everything  existing  was  unendurable,  and 
nothing  better  was  to  be  expected  or  de- 
sired.— The  Spectator, 
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A  COQUETTE. 

She  rambled  through  the  meadows  wide, 

So  richly  gemmed  with  dew  ; 
Her  hair  was  bright  as  golden  light, 

Her  eyes  were  azure  blue. 
And  shily,  there,  the  farmer  lad 

Betrayed  his  love  and  woe : — 
She  passed  him  by 
With  head  held  high,    . 

And  coldly  answered  **  No  !'* 

She  wandered  to  the  woodland  pool. 

By  wild  flow'rs  all  begirt ; 
She  saw  her  beauty  in  its  depth, 

And  smiled — the  pretty  flirt ! 
And  there  the  curate  told  his  love, 

Tho'  hope  was  almost  dead  ; 
But  though  she  sighed. 
She  nought  replied, 

She  only  shook  her  head  ! 

She  lingered  by  the  broad  park-gate — 

The  old  lord  lingered,  too  : 
He  sought  the  maiden  for  his  bride. 

And  knew,  too,  how  to  woo. 
And  though  he  feigned  love's  sad  despair, 

Her  answer  he  could  guess  ; 
But  could  not  spy 
Her  triumph  high  ! — 

She  smiled  and  whispered,  **  Yes  !" — Temple  Bar. 


♦»• 


GENERAL  ALBERT  J.  MYER. 


BY    THE   EDITOR. 


Ai.BERT  J.  MvER,  the  subject  of  our 
portrait  this  month,  is  more  commonly 
and  widely  known  as  **  Old  Probabili- 
ties,'* from*  his  connection  with  the 
weather  reports  issued  from  the  War 
Department  at  Washington.  He  was 
born  at  Newburgh,  New  York,  on  the 
20th  of  September,  1828,  was  graduated 
at  Geneva  College  in  1847,  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.D.  at  the  University  of  Buf- 
falo in  1851,  and  in  1854  was  appointed 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  United  States 
Army.  From  1858  to  i860  he  was  on 
special  duty  in  the  Signal  Service,  and 
in  the  latter  year  was  made  Major  and 
Chief  Signal  Officer  in  the  army,  serving 
in  New  Mexico  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains till  May,  1861.  In  June  he  was 
made  Signal  Officer  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 


eral Butler  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  af- 
terward of  General  McClellan,  and  took 
part  as  Chief  Signal  Officer  in  nearly  all 
the  engagements  during  the  peninsular 
campaign.  In  November,  1862,  he  took 
charge  of  the  Signal  Office  at  Washing- 
ton. 

Here  his  work  was  particularly  valua- 
ble, and  he  was  successively  brevetted 
as  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel,  and 
brigadier-general,  the  last  being  for 
**  distinguished  services  in  organizing, 
instructing,  and  commanding  the  signal 
corps  of  the  army,  and  for  its  especial 
service  October  5th,  1864,"  at  Alla- 
toona,  Georgia.  He  was  made  Colonel 
and  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  army  in 
July,  1866,  and  introduced  a  full  course 
of  study  of  signals  at  West  Point  and 
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Annapolis.  By  virtue  of  an  act  ap- 
proved February  9th,  1870,  he  was 
charged  with  the  special  duties  of  the 
observation  and  giving  notice  by  tele- 
graph and  signals  of  the  approach  and 
force  of  storms  on  the  northern  lakes 
and  seacoast,  at  the  military  posts  in  the 
interior,  and  at  other  points  in  the 
States  and  Territories.  He  organized 
the  Meteorological  Division  of  the  Sig- 
nal Office,  being  assigned  to  duty  ac- 
cording to  his  commission  as  brevet 
brigadier-general  in  June,  187 1.  By 
an  act  approved  March  3,  1873,  ^^  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  special  duties  of 


telegraphy,  etc.,  being  authorized  to  es- 
tablish signal  stations  at  lighthouses  and 
at  such  of  the  life-saving  stations  as  are 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  to  connect 
these'  stations  by  telegraph  with  such 
points  as  may  be  necessary.  In  1873 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  International 
Meteorological  Congress  at  Vienna ; 
and  the  Weather  Reports  issued  from  the 
Signal  Office  under  his  supervision  have 
become  famous  throughout  the  world. 

The  foregoing  notice  is  taken  in  the 
main  from  Appletons'  **  American  Cy- 
clopaedia." 


••• 
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Renaissance  in  Italy.    The  Fine  Arts.     By 

John    Addington    Symonds.     New    York : 

Henry  Holt  <5r»  Co, 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  a  series  which, 
under  the  general  title,  of  ''Renaissance  in 
Italy,'*  is  intended  by  its  author  to  furnish  a 
connected  and  complete  survey  of  Italian  cul- 
ture at  a  certain  period  of  history.  The  first 
volume  is  entitled  **  The  Age  of  the  Despots,** 
and  deals  with  the  politics  of  the  period  ;  the 
second  is  entitled  "  The  Revival  of  Learning," 
and  deals  with  its  scholarship.  These  have  al- 
ready been  published,  and  met  with  a  very  fa- 
vorable reception  in  England,  where  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  and  the  suggestiveness 
of  Mr.  Symonds's  treatment  of  it  have  been 
cordially  recognized.  A  fourth  volume  is  be- 
ing written  on  **  Italian  Literature,"  and  that 
will  conclude  the  series.  In  a  Note  to  the 
American  edition,  the  author  says  that  "  though 
these  books  taken  together,  and  in  the  order 
planned,  form  one  connected  study,  still  each 
aims  at  a  completeness  of  its  own,  and  each 
can  be  read  independently  of  its  companions. 
That  the  author  does  not  regard  acquaintance 
with  any  one  of  them  as  essential  to  a  profita- 
ble reading  of  any  other  has  been  shown  by 
the  publication  of  each  with  a  separate  title- 
page  and  without  numeration  of  the  volumes, 
while  all  three  bear  the  same  general  heading 
of  Renaissance  in  Italy,* ^ 

By  reason  of  this  completeness  and  inde- 
pendence of  each  volume,  the  publishers  in  in- 
troducing the  work  to  the  American  public  have 
been  enabled  to  select  that  division  of  it  which 
seemed  most  likely  to  please  and  attract ;  and 
the  third  volume  was  chosen  on  account  of  the 
present  American  demand  for  works  on  the 
Fine  Arts.  That  the  choice  was  a  judicious 
one  will  be  conceded  at  once  by  every  reader  ; 
for  while  there  are  many  who  might  be  indiffer- 


ent to  the  scholastic  and  political  aspects  of 
even  so  important  a  period  as  the  Renaissance, 
no  intelligent  person  can  fail  to  perceive  the 
value  of  a  philosophical  survey  of  the  Fine 
Arts  during  what  is  on  the  whole  the  most  pro- 
lific and  splendid  epoch  of  their  history.  And 
Mr.  Symonds*s  treatise  has  this  peculiar  value 
for  the  general  reader,  that  it  surveys  the  arts, 
not  as  in  the  ordinary  annals  and  histories  of  art 
— as  an  independent  and  isolated  phenomenon 
— but  in  their  relation  to  the  general  culture  and 
circumstances  of  the  period.  We  venture  to 
think  that  the  reader  can  obtain  from  it  a  better 
idea  of  the  reasons  why  'art,  and  particularly 
painting,  attained  such  preeminence  and 
achieved  such  results  as  the  typical  expression 
of  that  intellectual  revival  or  new  birth  known 
as  the  Renaissance,  than  from  any  other  single 
work  that  has  appeared  in  English ;  and, 
moreover,  that  he  will  get  from  it  a  more  vivid 
and  intelligible  conception  of  the  distinguishing 
qualities  and  characteristics  of  the  different 
schools  and  artists.  The  minute  details  and 
long  catalogues  of  paintings  which  usually  en- 
ter so  largely  into  such  treatises  are  deliberate- 
ly omitted  by  Mr.  Symonds  ;  but  he  endeavors, 
and  we  think  successfully,  to  impress  upon  his 
readers  clear  ideas  of  the  function  and  limita- 
tions of  the  several  arts,  and  of  the  essential 
features  and  achievements  that  marked  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  their  development  during  the 
Renaissance  period. 

In  bis  first  chapter  Mr.  Symonds  discusses 
the  Problem  of  the  Fine  Arts,  explaining  the 
radical  distinction  between  the  art  of  Greece 
and  the  art  of  the  Renaissance,  the  different 
aims  and  methods  of  Sculpture  and  Painting, 
the  reasons  why  Painting  became  the  supreme 
Italian  art,  and  the  relation  of  the  fine  arts  to 
Christianity.  In  discussing  this  latter  problem 
— which  is  declared  to  be  "  the  most  thorny 
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question  offered  to  the  understanding  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  Renaissance" — he  points  out  with 
characteristic  lucidity  thejinherent  and  inevitable 
antagonism  between  the  spirit  of  figurative  art 
and  the  spirit  of  Christianity — the'one  glorifying 
human  life  while  the  other  contemns  it, — and 
shows  that  the  reason  why  art  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Renaissance  period  became 
the  "  handmaid  of  religion"  was  that  the 
Church  compromised  by  embodying  in  its  doc- 
trine and  ceremonial  a  vast  number  of  Pagan 
or  human  elements  which  painting  could  set 
forth  in  form  and  color,  and  which  occupied 
almost  the  exclusive  attention  of  the  earlier  art- 
ists. The  unforeseen  result  of  this  unnatural 
alliance,  however,  was  that  art  gradually  secu- 
larized Christianity  by  omitting  its  very  pith 
and  kernel,  and  restoring  to  humanity  the  sense 
of  its  own  dignity  and  beauty.  "  The  first 
step  in  the  emancipation  of  the  modern  mind 
was  thus  taken  by  Art,  proclaiming  to  men  the 
glad  tidings  of  their  goodliness  and  greatness 
in  a  world  of  manifold  enjoyment  created  for 
their  use.**  This  first  chapter  is  far  more  val- 
uable than  its  brevity  would  indicate,  or  than 
anything  we  have  said  of  it  would  imply,  and  the 
reader  who  has  fully  mastered  it  has  possessed 
himself  of  the  most  important  and  elementary 
principles  that  underlie  all  questions  connected 
with  art.  A  chapter  each  is  assigned  to  Archi- 
tecture and  Sculpture  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  vol- 
ume is  devoted  to  Painting,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  was  the  supreme  and  typical  art  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  A  separate  and  highly 
interesting  chapter  is  assigned  to  Michael  An- 
gclo,  and  another  to  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  a 
final  chapter  traces  the  decadence  of  painting 
to  the  extinction  of  the  Renaissance  impulse 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  publishers  have  issued  the  book  in  hand- 
some style,  and  provided  it  with  an  excellent  in- 
dex ;  and  they  intimate  that  should  it  meet 
with  a  reception  in  any  degree  approaching  its 
acknowledged  merits,  it  will  be  followed  in  due 
time  by  the  other  volumes  of  the  series. 

Locusts  and  Wild  Honey.     By  John  Bur- 
roughs.    Boston  :  Houghton^  Osgood  6?*  Co. 

That  robust,  wholesome,  out-of-door  charm 
which  has  characterized  all  Mr.  Burroughs'  pre- 
vious writings  is  not  less  distinctive  of  the  pres- 
ent volume.  To  read  him  is  to  catch  a  breath 
of  the  fresh  country  air,  to  inhale  the  aroma  of 
the  woods,  to  hear  the  singing  of  birds,  and  to 
perceive  with  unwonted  clearness  the  meaning 
of  those  multitudinous  appeals  which  Nature 
makes  to  the  eyes,  and  ears,  and  souls  of  her 
devotees.  Modern  science  no  longer  allows 
any  one  to  be  oblivious  of  the  importance  of 
the  exact  observation  of  physical  phenomena  ; 
but  it  is  writers  like  Gilbert  White  of  Selborne, 
old  Izaak  Walton,  and  Mr.  John  Burroughs 


who  reveal  to  us  the  charm  and  the  interest 
which  lie  in  such  observation.  They  exempli- 
fy what  we  may  call  the  romance  or  poetry  of 
science,  strewing  the  arid  highway  of  knowl- 
edge with  flowers,  and  cheering  the  steps  of 
the  wayfarer  with  music,  with  visions  of  the 
curious  and  beautiful,  and  with  sweet  odors. 

The  title  of  **  Locusts  and  Wild  Honey"  is 
rather  an  allegory  than  a  definition  ;  but  it  de- 
scribes with  sufficient  accuracy  the  somewhat 
miscellaneous  contents  of  the  book.     These 
consist  of  essays  on  *'  The  Pastoral  Bees,"  on 
'*  Sharp  Eyes,"  on  "  Strawberries."  and  "  Is  it 
Going  to   Rain?"  on  *' Speckled  Trout,"  on 
*'  Birds  and  Birds,"  on  "  A  Bed  of  Boughs,"  on 
"  Birds'   Nesting."  and  on  "  The  Halcyon  in 
Canada."     The  reader  will  be  apt  to  think  of 
these  essays  that  the  one  last  read  is  the  most 
delightful  of  the  series,  and  he  will  hold  to  this 
opinion,  perhaps,  until  he  begins  the  next ;  but 
the  one  which,  on  the  whole,  is  the  most  sug- 
gestive is  that  on  "  Sharp  Eyes,"  for  in  it  the 
author  reveals  the  secret  of  that  wondrous  art 
of  observation  which  has  furnished  him  with 
materials   for    all    the    rest.     Some  one   lias 
acutely  said  that  there  are  hundreds  who  could 
not  describe  what  they  saw  even  after  seeing 
it ;  but  that  there  are  thousands  who  can  de- 
scribe their  observations,  such  as  they  are,  for 
one  who  can  really  see,     Mr.  Burroughs  is  one 
of  the  few  who  can  see  ;  but  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  whole  secret  of  his 
charm  lies  in  his  faculty  of  looking — "gazing," 
as  he  calls  it.     In  him  the  alert  and  trained 
senses  of  the  scientist  are  directed  and  inter- 
preted by  the  heart  and  brain  of  a  poet. 

Recent  Issues   in  Appleton's  Handy-Vol- 
ume Series.    New'York  :  D,  AppUton  &  O. 

The  Handy-Volume  Series  has  now  attained 
the  dimensions  of  a  small  library,  and  main- 
tains the  high  standard  ot  excellence  and  vari- 
ety which  its. earlier  issues  promised.  The 
only  fault  that  could  be  found  with  it  was  that 
some  of  its  volumes  were  too  valuable  for  the 
more  or  less  'ephemeral  form  in  which  they 
were  published  ;  but  the  publishers  have  now 
obviated  this  objection  by  issuing  the  choicest 
numbers  of  the  series  in  a  very  tasteful  and  in- 
expensive cloth  binding. 

Among  the  volumes  so  issued  is  Ruskin  on 
Painting,  which  is  substantially  an  abridg- 
ment of  Ruskin's  *'  Modern  Painters,"  present- 
ing the  main  argument  of  that  work  and  most 
that  is  of  permanent  value  in  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  special  discussions  which  could 
be  rendered  intelligible  only  by  means  of  elab- 
orate engravings.  The  selection  of  passages 
is  preceded  by  a  Biographical  Sketch,  in  which 
will  be  found  a  brief  summary  or  outline  of 
Ruskin's  life  and  character,  and  an  appreciative 
estimate  of  his  place  in  literature  and  his  ser- 
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vices  to  art.  This  is  No.  29  in  the  series,  and 
No.  30  is  a  novelette  entitled  An  Accomplished 
Gentleman^  by  Julian  Sturgis,  author  of 
*' John-a- Dreams."  There  is  much  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  art  in  this  story,  and  an  al- 
most too  exquisite  polish  of  style  ;  but  the  story 
itself  is  piquant  and  entertaining,  even  if  it 
fails  to  please.  The  accomplished  gentleman 
whose  experiences  it  narrates  is  accomplished 
in  the  Barry  Lyndon  sense,  and  the  rest  of  the 
dramatis  persons  are  like  unto  him,  but  the 
satire  is  managed  with  a  grace  and  dexterity  of 
which  Thackeray  himself  need  not  have  been 
ashamed. — No.  31  is  a  reprint  of  An  Attic 
PhilosopJier ;  or  a  Peep  at  the  Wot  id  from  a 
Garret^  being  the  Journal  of  a  Happy  Man, 
from  the  French  of  Emile  Souvestre.  This  is 
doubtless  familiar,  at  least  by  name,  to  the 
great  majority  of  readers  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the 
purest  gems  of  literature,  and  age  has  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  dimmed  its  lustre. — No.  32  is  a 
rollicking  story  of  adventure,  by  Wilkie  Col- 
lins, entitled  A  Rogtte*s  Life,  from  his  Bifth 
to  his  [Marriage,  It  was  written  over  twenty 
years  ago  as  a  contribution  to  "  Household 
Words, ' '  and  is  now  republished  in  a  revised 
and  improved  form.  Mr.  Collins  apologizes 
for  '*  the  tone  of  almost  boisterous  gayety  in 
certain  parts"  by  explaining  that  the  story  was 
written  at  Paris,  when  he  had  Charles  Dickens 
for  a  near  neighbor  and  a  daily  companion, 
and  when  his  leisure  hours  were  joyously 
passed  with  many  other  friends,  all  associated 
with  literature  and  art ;  but  he  thinks  **  the 
Rogue  can  surely  claim  two  merits,  at  least,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  new  generation  :  he  is  never 
serious  for  two  moments  together  ;  and  *  he 
doesn't  take  long  to  read.*  "  In  point  of  fact 
the  story  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  the  au- 
thor has  written. 

Rudder  ^Grange.      By    Frank   R.  Stockton. 
New  York  :   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Those  who  enjoy  a  bit  of  broad  burlesque, 
bordering  more  often  upon  downright  non- 
sense, than  upon  what  can  be  properly  called 
humor,  yet  always  droll  and  amusing,  will  find 
Mr.  Stockton's  book  very  much  to  their  taste. 
It  can  be  warranted  to  keep  the  most  stolid 
reader  in  a  constant  chuckle,  if  not  on  a  broad 
grin,  and  those  who  take  it  up  in  the  right 
mood  will  enjoy  many  hearty  laughs.  Nor  is 
it  only  and  simply  amusing.  It  reveals  much 
power  on  the  part  of  the  author  in  conceiving 
and  portraying  character  ;  it  is  realistic  with- 
out being  commonplace  ;  it  is  full  of  movement 
and  animation  ;  and  it  contains  touches  and 
episodes  which  show  that  the  author  could  ap- 
peal successfully,  if  he  chose,  to  quite  other 
feelings  than  those  which  respond  to  drollery 
and  fun-making.  In  fact,  it  indicates  such  vari- 
ety of  power  and  versatility  of  resource  that 


the  reader  can  hardly  avoid  the  conviction  that 
the  author  is  rather  frittering  himself  away  in 
such  work  as  this,  and  might  confidently  venture 
upon  something  much  more  ambitious. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY   NOTES. 

We  hear  that  Madame  Michelet  is  preparing 
a  history  of  the  childhood  of  Michelet. 

An  Indian  translation  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
has  appeared  at  Bombay.  The  chief  person- 
ages of  the  drama  bear  the  names  of  Ajaysintha 
and  Vilasvati. 

A  TRANSLATION  oi  Hamlet  by  Senhor  Bulhao 
Pato,  a  poet  of  some  note  in  Portugal,  has  just 
been  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Academia 
Real  das  Sciencias  at  .Lisbon. 

The  preparation  of  the  life  of  the  late  Dr. 
Livingstone,  which  it  has  been  announced  is  to 
appear  under  the  auspices  of  his  family,  has 
been  entrusted  to  Prof.  Blaikie  of  Edinburgh. 

SiGNOR  COPPINO,  Italian  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  has  brought  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Italian  Educational  Board  a  bill  to 
promote  important  reforms  in  female  in- 
struction. 

The  eleventh  volume  of  the  '  Catalogue  de 
THistoire  de  France'  of  the  department  of 
printed  books  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris 
is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  Two  volumes 
containing  the  index  will  soon  follow. 

Mr.  Bonaparte  Wyse,  the  author  of  several 
works  in  the  Proven9al  language,  has  just  ob- 
tained the  golden  olive  branch,  valued  at  some 
700  francs,  or  first  prize,  at  the  poetical  tourna- 
ment lately  held  at  Cannes  in  celebration  of  the 
Lord  Brougham  centenary. 

Mr.  Quaritch  is  about  to  publish  a  cata- 
logue which  will  be  principally  occupied  with 
rare  books  on  Scottish  history,  topography  and 
genealogy,  as  well  as  old  and  scarce  editions  of 
works  which  are  celebrated  in  Scottish  liter- 
ature. The  same  catalogue  will  include  sec* 
tions  devoted  to  Wales  and  to  Ireland. 

The  first  instalment  of  Prof.  Max.  Mtiller's 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East  will  shortly  appear. 
The  first  volume  contains  a  translation  of  the 
Upanishads,  by  the  editor  ;  the  second,  the  Shd 
King,  Shih  King,  and  Hsiao  King,  translated  by 
Prof.  Legge  ;  the  third  the  Sacred  Laws  of  the 
Aryas,  translated  by  Dr.  Georg  Btthler,  of 
Bombay. 

Mr.  Gibbon,  the  novelist,  has  met  with  an 
unexpected  bit  of  good  fortune.  Some  years 
ago  an  Edinburgh  doctor,  after  reading  *'  Robin 
Gray,"  asked  to  make  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  the  author.  This  was  easily  accom- 
plished, and  so  delighted  was  the  doctor  that^ 
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on  his  death  a  few  months  ago,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  left  Mr.  Gibbon  .a  handsome  lega- 
cy, and  the  absolute  reversion  of  his  property 
on  the  death  of  his  wife. 

M.  Renan's  sixth  volume  of  the  "  Origines 
du  Christianisme."  with  the  title  of  *  L'6g- 
lise,'  is  completely  in  type.  The  series  will, 
however,  not  be  concluded  with  this  volume, 
as  the  author  intended.  A  seventh  will  follow, 
which  will  contain  chiefly  the  history  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  of  Montanism.  The  index  to  the 
seven  volumes  will  be  issued  separately. 

Prof.  Dieterici,  of  Berlin,  having  now  fin- 
ished collating  the  Arabic  text  of  the  Theology, 
attributed  ^to  Aristotle,  contained  in  a  Berlin 
MS.,  with  another  to  be  found. in  a  Paris  MS., 
will  soon], begin  to  print  the  work,  with  a  Ger- 
man translation.  The  value  of  his  edition  will 
be  much  enhanced  by  the  list  of  the  technical 
terms  in  Arabic,  Greek,  and  German,  which  he 
promises  to  supply  at  the  end. 

In  a  short  time  will  be  published  a  new  and 
much  improved  Synopsis  of  the  Contents  of 
the  British  Museum,  suggested,  we  believe,^by 
the  present  Principal  Librarian  and  Secretary, 
and  issued  by  order  of  the  Trustees  to  supply 
a  comprehensive  and  trustworthy  guide  for  the 
general  visitor  to  the  Museum.  It  will  indicate 
the  most  important  and  characteristic  objects 
in  each  department,  and  supply  much  informa- 
tion which  the  old  Synopsis  did  not  include. 

We  hear  that  the  most  racy  of  the  six  pieces 
in  Mr.  Browning's  new  volume  is  to  be  **  Ned 
Brass,"  a  man  given  to  oaths  and  ill-con- 
ditioned generally,  who  has  been  'converted  by 
John  Bunyan,  and  yet  finds  the  old  flesh  striv- 
ing hard  against  the  new  spirit,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  swearing.  "  Pheidippides," 
with  his  splendid  couple  of  runs  from  Athens 
to  Sparta,  in  the  second  of  which  he  gasps  out 
the  news  of  victory  with  his  dying  breath, 
will  recall  the  well-remembered  '*  How  they 
brought  the  good  news  from  Ghent  to  Aix. ' ' 

Prof.  Skeat  has  done  a  good  service  to 
students  of  Early  English  and  the  Bible  by  per- 
suading the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon-  Press 
to  issue  in  a  small  stout  cheap  volume  the  Pur- 
vey,  or  second  and  more  accurate  text  of  the 
large  quarto  Wycliffite  Versions  of  the  New 
Testament,  so  faithfully  edited  by  the  late  Mr. 
Forshall  and  Sir  Frederic  Madden.  The  boon 
is  enhanced  by  a  reprint  of  the  admirable  Glos- 
sary to  the  book,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  New 
Testament.  The  Early  English  Text  Society 
had  always  intended  to  do  this  work — under  a 
new  editor — if  the  Press  would  not  do  it ;  and 
they  now  rejoice  that  they  are  saved  the  cost 
and  labor  of  the  undertaking.  We  only  hope 
that  the  success  of  the  reprint  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment will  soon  lead   to  that  of  the  Old,  whose 


vocabulary  is  necessarily  the  greater,  and  will 
therefore  be  more  useful  to  students  of  Early 
English. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  have  in  prepara- 
tion a  work  entitled  '  The  English  Poeu  :  Se- 
lections with  Critical  Introductions,'  edited  by 
Mr.   T.   H.  Ward,  Tutor  and  late  Fellow  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  The  design,  which 
is  similar  to  that  of  Cr^pet's  '  Les  Pontes  Fran- 
9ais,'  is  to  provide  a  really  representative  se- 
lection from  the  English  poets,  other  than  the 
dramatists,    from     Chaucer    to    Landor    and 
Clough.     The  different  poets  have  been  under- 
taken by  different  writers,  who  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  selections  and  will  add  short  criti- 
cal introductions.     By  a  division  of  labor  ot 
this  kind  it  is  thought  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
produce  a  fuller  and  truer  impression  of  the 
characteristics  of  English  poetry  than  it  woold 
be  in  the  power  of  any  one  critic  to  convey. 
The  book  will  be  in  four  volumes,  crown  octa- 
vo, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  first  two  volumes 
will  be  ready  before  the  end  of  the  year.     The 
general   introduction  will  be  written  by   Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,   and  the  following  writers, 
among  others,  have  promised  to  take  part  in 
the  work  :— The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  the  Dean 
of  Westminster,  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  the  Rector 
of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  Prof.  Nichol, 
Prof.  Skeat,  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold,  Mr.  Pater, 
Mr.   William  Jack,    Mr.   Andrew  Lang,   Mr. 
Saintsbury,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse.  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Collins. 
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The  Lunar  Crater  Hyginus. — Lord  Lind- 
say and  Dr.  Copeland  have  made  some  inter- 
esting and  instructive  observations  on  the  vary- 
ing appearance  of  the  region  near  Hyginus, 
confirming,  as  they  point  out,  the  well-known 
fact  that  this  region  "  is  full  of  complicated 
shallow  irregularities  and  strongly-marked  dif- 
ferences of  tone,  which  tend  together  to  pro- 
duce great  apparent  changes  of  surface  con- 
figuration, with  change  of  illumination  ;  and, 
further,  to  show  that  there  exist  striking  fea- 
tures in  the  immediate  neighborhood  which 
have  hitherto  escaped  clear  detection,  but  of 
which  some  traces  may  be  found  in  the  com- 
paratively old  map  of  Lohrmann."  Their 
statements  would  hardly  be  intelligible,  even 
to  lunar  students,  without  the  drawings  which 
accompany  their  paper.  Let  it  sufiSce  to  ob- 
serve, that  they  fully  make  out  their  case  ;  and 
though  their  observations  have  no  direct  bear- 
ing on  Dr.  Klein's  supposed  recognition  of  a 
new  crater  in  this  region,  yet  indirectly  they 
tend  to  increase  the  doubt  with  which  the 
more  cautious  astronomers  had  received  the 
announcement  of  the  reported  change.     The 
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facts  collected  also  show,  as  Lord  Lindsay  and 
Dr.  Copeland  say,  "  with  what  extreme  cau- 
tion all  presumed  evidence  of  change  on  the 
moon's  surface  ought  to  be  received,  and  how 
necessary  it  is  to  accumulate  observations  made 
under  various  and  particularly  under  low  illu- 


mmation. 


Lake  Tanganyika. — One  of  the  puzzling 
problems  of  Lake  Tanganyika  would  appear  to 
be  at  last  definitely  settled.     Lieutenant  Cam- 
eron, we  know,  asserted  that  it  was  drained  by 
the  Lukuga  creek  flowing  to  the  westward  ; 
but  this  view  was  afterwards  combated  by  Mr. 
H.  M.  Stanley,  who,  however,  admitted  that 
the  creek  would  probably  one  day  form  an  out- 
let for  the  lake.     This  appears  now  to  be  the 
case,  for  Mr.  E.  C.  Hore,  the  scientific  mem- 
ber of  the  London  Missionary  Society's  party 
recently  established  at  Ujiji,  reports  that  he 
has  been  informed  by  the  Arabs  there  that  dur- 
ing the  last  rains  the  waters  of  the  lake  rose  so 
high  that  the  grass,  papyrus,  reeds,  &c.,  which 
choked  up  the  course  «!  the  Luguka,  were  en- 
tirely swept  away,  and  that  the  creek  is  now  an 
overflowing  river.     One  of  these  Arabs,   in- 
deed, goes  even  further,  and  asserts  that  he 
went  down  the  river  to  the  Kamolondo  lake, 
which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  is  not  a 
lake  at  all,  but  a  broad  part  of  the  upper  Lu- 
alaba  river. — Academy, 

Experiments  with  the  Microphone. — In 
experiments  with  the  microphone,  the  disturb- 
ing effect  of  local  sounds  is  so  great  as  in  many 
instances  to  obscure  the  result.     In  a  paper 
read  some  months  ago  at  the  Physical  Society, 
Professor  Hughes  stated  that  he  had  spoken  to 
forty    microphones    at    once ;    and    they    all 
seemed  to  response  with  equal  force.     And  on 
examining  every  portion  of  his  room — wood, 
«tone,  melal,  in  fact  all  parts — and  even  a  piece 
of  india-rubber  :  all  were  in  molecular  move- 
ment whenever  he  spoke.    As  yet  he  has  found 
no  such  insulator  for  sound  as  gutta-percha  is 
for  electricity.     Caoutchouc  seems  to  be  the 
best ;  but^whatever  the  quantity  made  use  of  in 
the  experiment,  the  microphone  still  reported 
all  it  heard.     On  this   Professor  Hughes  re- 
marks :  '  The  question  of  insulation  has  now 
become  one  of  necessity,  as  the  microphone 
has  opened  to  us  a  world  of  sounds,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  which  we  were  unaware.     If  we  can 
insulate  the  instrument  so  as  to  direct  its  pow- 
ers on  any  single  object,  as  at  present  I  am  able 
to  do  on  a  moving  fly,  it  will  be  possible  to  in- 
vestigate that  object  undisturbed  by  the  pande- 
monium of  sounds  which  at  present  the  micro- 
phone reveals    where    we    thought  complete 
silence  prevailed. ' 

Professor  Palmieri  of  Naples  has  found  that 
by  connecting  a  microphone  and  telephone 
with  a  seismograph — instrument  for  recording 


earthquake  shocks — he  can  hear  even  the  slight- 
est manifestations  of  underground  disturbance, 
and  detect  the  earliest  grumblings  of  Vesuvius. 

The  Influence  of  Brain  Work  on  the 
Growth  of  the  Skull  and  Brain. — Messrs. 
Lacassagne  and  Cliquet  communicated  an  inter- 
esting paper  on  the  subject  to  the  SociiU  de  M^d, 
Publique  et  d" hygiene  professionnelle.     Having 
the  patients,  doctors,  attendants,  and  officers  of 
the  Val  de  Grace  at  their  disposal,  they  meas- 
ured the  heads  of  190  doctors  of  medicine,  133 
soldiers  who  had  received  an  elementary  in- 
struction, 90  soldiers  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  91  soldiers  who  were  prisoners. 
The  instrument  used  was  the  same  which  hat- 
ters employ  in  measuring  the  heads  of  their  cus- 
tomers ;  it  is  called  the  conformator,  and  gives 
a  very  correct  idea  of  the  proportions  and  di- 
mensions of  the  heads  in  question.  .  The  re- 
sults were  in  favor  of  the  doctors  ;  their  frontal 
diameter  was  also  much  more   considerable 
than  that  of  the  soldiers,  &c.     Nor  are  both 
halves  of  the  head  symmetrically  developed  : 
in  students,  the  left  frontal  region  is  more  de- 
veloped than  the  right ;   in  illiterate  individ- 
uals, the  right  occipital  region  is  larger  than  the 
left.    The  authors;  have  derived  the  following 
conclusions  from   their  experiments,     i.  The 
heads  of  students  who  have  worked  much  with 
their  brains  are  much  more  developed  than 
those  of  illiterate  individuals,  or  such  as  have 
allowed  their  brains  to  remain  inactive.     2.  In 
students,  the  frontal  region  is  more  developed 
than  the  occipital  region,  or,  if  there  should 
be  any  difference  in  favor  of  the  latter,  it  is 
very  small ;  while,  in  illiterate  people,  the  lat- 
ter region  is  the  largest. — London  Medical  Rec- 
ord, 

The  "  Personal  Equation"  in  Astronom- 
ical Observations. — Mr.  Otto  Struve,  as- 
tronomer at  .the  Imperial  Observatory  of  St. 
Petersburg,  has  discovered  that  in  all  his  ob- 
servations of  stars  carried  on  during  thirty-five 
years  there  is  a  systematic  error.  He  has  as- 
certained the  amount  of  error  by  measurements 
of  artificial  stars,  and  can  therefore  make  the 
necessary  correction  to  his  long  series  of  ob- 
servations. He  supposes  that  the  error  has  a 
physiological'origin  dependent  on  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  the  eyes  ;  and  he  suggests  that  all 
observers  should  test  themselves  rigorously 
with  a  view  to  accuracy  in  comparison  of  ob- 
servations. For  years  past  astronomers  have 
been  accustomed  to  allow  for  what  they  call 
the  "  personal  equation"  in  reconciling  dis- 
crepancies of  observation. 

The  Venom  of  Serpents. — ^The  poison  of 
serpents  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  poisonous  saliva,  acting  after  the  fashion  of 
soluble  ferments.  M.  Lacerda,  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  has  made  some  observations  upon  the 
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venom  of  a  rattlesnake,  which  led  him  to  be- 
lieve that  this  fluid  contains  formed  ferments 
analogous  to  the  Bacteria.  Placing  a  drop  of 
the'  poison  upon  a  glass  slide  previously  washed 
with  alcohol,  and  slightly  warm^,  he  exam- 
ined it  under  the  microscope,  and  saw  "  a  sort 
of  protoplasmic  filamentous  matter,  formed  by 
a  cellular  aggregation,  arranged  in  an  arbores- 
cent form,  like  that  of  certain  Lycopodiaceae." 
He  observed  the  'formation  of  spores  within  a 
thickened  filament,  which  finally  broke  up  and 
disappeared  setting  free  the  spores,  which  then 
affected  a  linear  arrangement.  He  describes 
the  modes  of  multiplication  of  these  spores, 
namely,  by  scission  and  by  interior  nuclei. 

The  phenomena  observed  in  the  blood  of 
animals  killed  by  the  bite  of  ^the  snake  were  as 
follows  : — The  red  globules  presented  small 
bright  points  on  the  surface  of  the  disc  ;  these 
sometimes  formed  projections,  and  became 
more  and  more  numerous.  Finally,  the  glo- 
bule was  completely  destroyed,  and  replaced 
by  a  number  of  very  brilliant  ovoid  corpuscles, 
endowed  with  spontaneous  oscillatory  move- 
ments ;  these  ovoid  corpuscles  did  not  sepa- 
rate from  the  mass  of  the  globules,  but  re- 
mained within  it,'and  the  globules  became  fused 
together  to  form  a  very  different  amorphous 
paste.  Alcohol  swallowed,  or  injected  beneath 
the  skin,  was  found  to  be  the  best  antidote. 

Intra -Mercurial  Planets. — M,  Camille 
Flammarion,  the  well-known  French  astrono- 
mer, has  been  examining  in  La  Nature  the  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  intra-mercurial  planets,  and 
particularly  that  furnished  by  Messrs.  Watson 
and  Swift.  On  the  latter  M.  Flammarion 
says  ;  "  While  it  is  possible  that  the  American 
observers  saw  an  intra-mercurial  planet,  or 
even  two,  we  cannot,  in  view  of  the  special 
difiiculties  of  the  situation,  the  confusion  of 
figures,  and  the  negative  observations  of  the 
other  observers,  concede  it  to  be  an  absolute 
and  incontestable  fact  that  they  saw  even  so 
much  as  one.  The  Jact  is  net  yet  certain." 
After  reviewing  the  whole  testimony  thus  far 
available  on  this  interesting  point,  the  French 
writer  sums  up  as  follows  :  "  The  hypothesis 
of  a  single  body  comparable  to  Mercury,  gravi- 
tating in  close  proximity  to  the  sun,  and  on  a 
plane  probably  inclined  to  the  solar  equator, 
seems  to  us  to  be  so  open  to  objections  as  to  be 
untenable.  Still,  the  mathematical  theory  of 
universal  attraction  proves  that  there  is  a  cause 
for  tMe  retardation  observed  in  the  motion  of 
^^ercury,  and  that  this  cause  cannot  be  found  by 
augmenting  the  mass  of  Venus — a  quantity  now 
determined  with  great  exactitude — ^but  must 
be  sought  for  in  some  disturbing  mass  between 
Mercury  and  the  sun.  But  this  mass  may  not 
be  a  planet  worthy  of  the  name  of  planet :  it 
may  consist  of  a  great  number  of  asteroids  like 


the  minute  fragments  which  gravitate  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter — asteroids  so  small  that  often- 
times they  escape  the  notice  of  observers  of 
the  sun  and  of  eclipses,  though  some  of  them 
may  be  large  enough  to  be  seen  under  certain 
rare  conditions.  This  latter  theory  is  the  one 
which  we  adopt." 

**  Cosmic  Dust." — Something  further  con- 
cerning the  fall  of  metallic  particles,  "  meteoric 
matter"  or  ''cosmic  dust,"  from  the  atmos- 
phere has  been  published  in  the  Monthly  No^ 
tices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.     Cer- 
tain observers  are  of  opinion  that  "it  is  con- 
tinually falling  in  quantities  which,  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  must  accumulate  so  as  materially  to 
contribute  to  the  matter  of  the  earth's  crust." 
Mr.    Ranyard,  Secretary  of   the  Society,  re- 
marks :  "  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  air 
up  to  a  great  height  above  the  earth's  surface 
is  impregnated  with  dust."    And  he  suggests 
that  "  the  blue  color  of  the  sky  may  be  cruised 
by  dust  derived  from  the  fragments  of  meteors, 
the  smaller  particles  of  which  may  possibly  oc- 
cupy months  or  even  years  in  falling  to  the 
earth."     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  por- 
tion of  this  floating  dust  comes  from  regions  of 
space  beyond  the  solar  system.     The  planets 
therefore,  on  their  travel  through  space  with 
the  sun,  are  more  exposed  to  the  falling  dust 
on  their  northern  than  on  their  southern  hemi- 
spheres, which  may  account  for  the  preponder- 
ance of  land  in  the  north,  and  "  for  the  fact 
which  has  been  'so  [frequently  pointed  out  by 
physical  geographers,  that  the  great  terrestrial 
peninsulas  all  taper  towards  the  southern  pole." 
When  meteoric  masses  break  up,  much  oc- 
cluded gas  is  thrown  out,  and  the  quantity  will 
vary  accordingly  as  the  region  through  which 
the  earth  passes  is  rich  or  poor  in  meteors.     In 
the  latter  case,  our  atmosphere  would  decrease 
in  height,  "  and  we  should  have  a  temperature 
at  the  sea-level  corresponding  to  the  present 
temperature  of   our  mountain-tops.       In  the 
language Jof  geologists,  a  glacial  epoch  would 
be  the  result.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  earth 
pass  through  a  region  rich  in  meteors  contaia- 
ing  occluded  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  atmosphere 
would  increase  in  depth,  and  a  period  like  the 
carboniferous  period  might  ensue,  in  which  a 
semi-tropical  vegetation  might  again  flourish 
on  the  coasts  of  Greenland."     In  these  specu- 
lations thoughtful  minds  will  perhaps  find  more 
than  a  passing  enteruinment. 

A  Powerful  Spectroscope. — In  the  young 
science  of  spectroscopy,  as  in  others,  an  im- 
portant element  of  progress  is  the  improvement 
of  instruments  for  dealing  with  the  phenomena 
presented,  and  many  minds  are  engaged  on 
this.  A  new  spectroscope  of  remarkable  power 
has  just  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  French 
Academy  by  M.  ThoUon.     Its  chief  feature  is 
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the  use  of  sulphide  of  carbon  prisms,  which  are 
closed  laterally  not  by  plates  with  parallel  faces, 
but  by  prisms  of  the  form  of  Amici's — i,£.  hav- 
ing curved  sides  meeting  at  an  angle  (which, 
however,  is  much  smaller  than  Amici's  prism). 
The  refringent  angles  of  these  prisms  are  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  sulphide 
prism.  Two  of  these  compound  prisms  are 
substituted  by  M.  ThoUon  for  the  simple  prisms 
in  a  spectroscope,  which  he  formerly  described 
to  the  Academy.  Without  going  into  further 
details  we  may  simply  state  that  an  enormous 
dispersion  is  obtained  ;  with  a  magnifying 
power  of  15  to  20  times,  the  spectrum  has  a 
length  of  15  metres.  The  ang^ar^distance  of 
the  D  lines  of  sodium  is  about  12',  whereas 
that  produced  by  M.  Gassiot  was  only  3'  6*. 
This  instrument  should  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  structure  of  the  spectrum,  and  M. 
Thollon  has  already  noticed  some  interesting 
facts.  The  lines  of  sodium  and  magnesium 
present  a  dark  nucleus  passing  into  a'nebulos- 
ity,  which  becomes  gradually  merged  in  the 
continuous  spectrum.  Many  lines  have  ;been 
split  up,  and  all  that  have  been  thus  resolved 
have  been  found  to  belong  to  two  different 
substances.  One  of  the  hydrogen  lines  pre- 
sents a  nebulosity  without  a  nucleus.  M. 
Thollon  remarks  on  the  magnificence  of  the 
spectrum  of  carbon  from  the  electric  arc,  ob- 
served with  the  new  instrument.  The  spectra 
of  iron,  copper,  and  magnesium  in  the  same 
arc  were  also  seen  with  admirable  clearness 
and  brilliancy.  These  new  spectroscopes  have 
been  constructed  for  M.  Thollon  by  the  able 
optician  M.  Laurent. 
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'  Home  **  Comforts"  and  their  Effect  on 
Health. — It  is  not  clear,  but  it  may  be  sus- 
pected, that  there  is  some  element  at  work,  in 
the  present  state  of  civilisation,  which  renders 
the  more  gently  nurtured,  or  more  highly  cul- 
tured, members  of  society  specially  unfitted  to 
resist  malarious  influences.  Connected  with 
this  must  be  borne  in  mind  the  manner  in 
which  the  external  atmosphere  is  more  and 
more  kept  out  from  our  houses.  Doors  and 
windows  close  better,  draughts  are  more  care- 
fully excluded,  than  of  old.  Appliances  are  in- 
troduced for  artificially  warming  the  passages 
and  vestibules,  the  natural  function  of  which 
places  is  to  afford  a  graduated  transition  from 
the  warm  atmosphere  of  a  chamber  to  the  ex- 
ternal temperature.  Clothing  is  much  more 
complex  than  wa3  formerly  the  case.  In  the 
time  of  our  grandfathers  a  man  was  called  a 
puppy  if  he  wore  an  overcoat.     What  would 


those  hardy  gentlemen  have  said  to  the  *'  Ul- 
sters'* of  the  present  day  ?  or  the  sealskin  jack- 
ets and  coats  ?  Human  habit  is  so  much  mod- 
ified by  circumstances,  that  the  adoption  of  all 
these  safeguards  against  an  occasional  chill 
may  have  a  direct  tendency  to  lower  the  resist- 
ing power  of  the  constitution.  And  there  are 
well-known  facts  that  square  with  this  view. 
Such  is  the  influence  on  the  constitution  of  the 
prolonged  heat  of  tropical  or  sub-tropical  coun- 
tries. The  inference  is  not  unnatural  that  the 
greater  comfort,  as  we  regard  it,  at  all  events 
the  more  sustained  heat,  which  we  are  steadily 
giving  to  our  abodes,  is  really  tending  to  lower 
our  constitutional  power  of  resistance,  not  only 
to  the  great  tonic,  cold,  but  to  those  influences 
against  which  that  tonic  has  the  prime  function 
of  strengthening  the  frame. — Builder, 

Why  so   Depressing? — Unwonted  depres- 
sion and  uneasiness,  accompanied  with  loss  of 
appetite  and  inability  to  sleep,  are  the  preva- 
lent causes  of  complaint  just  now  among  the 
•'  tolerably  well"  section  of  the  community  ; 
and.   with  a  large  measure  of  accuracy,  the 
condition,  modified  as  it  is  by  individual  pecu- 
liarities of  state  and  idiosyncracies,  is  attributed 
to  the  weather.     The  relations  which  subsist 
between  such  mental  depression  as  constitutes 
melancholia  and  the  defective  discharge  of  its 
functions  by  the  skin  may  help  to  explain  the 
phenomenon.     The  connection  of  cause  and 
eflfect  may  not  be  clearly  made  out,  and  the 
part  which  the  nerve-centres  play  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  result  may  be  as  obscure  as 
that  which  they  exercise  in  the  control  of  occa- 
sional pigmentary  deposits  ;  but  the  broad  fact 
remains.     When  the  skin  does  not  act  freely, 
when  its  functions  are  seriously   impeded  or 
arrested,  melancholy  broods  over  the  mind, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  a  subject  of  melancholia, 
as  a  formulated  disease,  the  skin  becomes  dense 
and  inactive.     It  is  not  a  random  conjecture, 
therefore,  that  the  intense  and  prolonged,  al- 
beit unaccustomed  and  unexpected,  cold  and 
damp  work  their  depressing  influences  mainly 
through  the  skin.    This  is  a  trite  remark,  but 
it  is  one  that  may  with  advantage  be  made  just 
now,  because,  in  the  interests  of  health-pres- 
ervation, especial  pains  need  to  be  taken  to 
secure  the  freest  possible  action  of  the  great 
surface  system  of  excretory  glands  and  the  trans- 
uding apparatus  generally.    Warmer  clothing, 
especially  at  night,  frequent  ablutions,  with 
suflScient  friction,  and  the  promotion  of  skin 
activity  by  every  legitimate  form  of  exercise, 
are  obvious  measures  of  health  which  every- 
body ought  to  understand  and  all  should  prac- 
tice.— Lancet. 

A    Letter   of    Martin    Luther's. — You 
have  of  course  all  of  you  heard  of  Martin  Lu- 
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ther,  and  of  the  grand  work  he  did  more  than 
three  centuries  ago.  Many  of  you  will  proba- 
bly have  read  the  story  of  his  life,  and  will 
know  what  a  busy  and  troubled  one  it  was. 
But  Luther  was  a  very  loving  father,  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  cares  and  anxieties  found  time 
to  write  long  letters  to  his  children.  Here  is  a 
very  beautiful  one  sent  by  him  to  his  eldest 
boy,  during  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1530  : 

*'  Grace  and  peace  be  with  thee,  my  dear 
little  boy  !  I  rejoice  to  find  that  you  are  at- 
tentive to  your  lessons  and  your  prayers.  Con- 
tinue to  be  so,  my  child,  and  when  I  come 
home  I  will  bring  you  some  beautiful  things. 
I  know  of  a  smiling  garden,  full  of  children  in 
golden  dresses,  who  run  about  under  the  trees, 
eating  apples,  pears,  .cherries,  nuts,  and  plums. 
They  jump  and  sing,  and  are  full  of  glee,  and 
they  have  pretty  little  ponies  with  golden  bridles 
and  silver  saddles.  As  I  went  by  this  garden, 
I  asked  the  owner  of  it  who  those  children 
were,  and  he  told  me  'they  were  the  good  chil- 
dcn,  who  loved  to  say  their  prayers,  and  to 
learn  their  lessons,  and  who  fear  God.  Then 
I  said  to  him,  '  Dear  sir,  I  also  have  a  boy, 
little  John  Luther  ;  may  not  he  too  come  to 
this  garden  to  eat  those  beautiful  apples  and 
pears,  to  ride  those  pretty  little  ponies,  and  to 
play  with  the  other^children  ? '  And  the  man 
said,  '  If  he  is  very  good,  if  he  says  his]  pray- 
ers, and  learns  his  lessons  willingly  and  cheer- 
fully, he  may  come,  and  he  may  bring  with  him 
little  Philip  and  little  James.  Here  they  will 
find  fifes  and  drums  and  other. nice  instruments 
to  play  upon,  and  they  shall  dance,  and  shoot 
with  little  crossbows.'  Then  the  man  showed 
me  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  a  beautiful  mea- 
dow where  {the  .children  danced.  But  all  this 
happened  in  the  morning  before  the  children 
had  dined  ;  so  I  could  not  *stay'  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  .dance,  but  I  said  to  the  man.  *  I 
will  go  and  write  to  my  dear  little  John,  and 
teach  him  to  be  good,  to  say  his  prayers,  and 
learn  his  lessons,  that  he  may  come  to  this  gar- 
den. But  he  has  an  Aunt  Magdalene,  whom 
he  loves  >ery  much  ;  may  he  bring  her  with 
him  ? '  The  man  replied,  '  Yes  ;  tell  him  that 
they  may  come  together.'  Be  good,  there- 
fore, my  dear  little  boy,  and  tell  Philip  and 
James  to  be  good  also,  that  you  may  all  come 
and  play  in  the  beautiful  garden.  I  commit 
you  to  the  care  of  God.  Give  my  love  to  your 
Aunt  Magdalene,  and  kiss  her  for  me. 

**  From  your  papa,  who  loves  you, 

'*  Martin  Luther." 

The  story  of  the  beautiful  garden  is,  of 
course,  an  allegory,  as  I  dare  say  you  will  have 
imagined,  and  by  its  means  Luther  endeavored 
to  impress  uopn  his  little  son  the  desirability 
of  doing  'good,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
happiness  which  is  the  result  of  a  good  life  on 


earth,  but  also  to  obtain  the  after  reward  of 
heaven. — LittU  Folks'  Magazine, 

^  The  Fall  of  Empires. — Of  all  the  empires 
whose  rise  and  fall  have  been  recorded  in  his- 
tory, there  is  not  one  that  has  owed  its  ruin  or 
decay  to  checking  the  lust  of  unmeasured  terri- 
torial acquisition.     The  wisest  of  the  Roman 
emperors  was  also  the  one  who  even  recalled 
the  boundaries  of  his  dominions  from  beyond 
the  Danube.     Every  one  can  discern  and  de- 
nounce the  private  folly  of  the  farmer  who  cov- 
ets more  and  more  land,  when  he  has  neither 
capital  nor  skill  to  turn  to  account  what  he  has 
already  got ;   though  he  does  not  commonly 
proceed  by  covenants  taken  in  the  dark  lest  his 
landlord  should  come  to  know  what  sort  of 
deed  he  is  signing.     But  it  requires  a  steady 
eye  and  a  firm  resolution  to  maintain  the  good 
tradition  of  all  our  bygone  statesmen  at  a  junc- 
ture when  all  tradition  is  discarded  for  new- 
fangled or,  as  Mr.  Roebuck  calls  them,  "  origi- 
nal" devices,  and  the  mind  of  folly  finds    utter- 
ance through  the  voice  of  authority.     England, 
which  has  grown  so  g^reat,  may  easily  become 
little  ;    through    the  effeminate  selfishness  of 
luxurious  living  ;  through  neglecting  realities  at 
home  to  amuse  herself  everywhere  else  in  stalk- 
ing phantoms  ;  through  putting  again  on  her 
resources  a  strain  like  that  of  the  great  French 
war.  which  brought  her  people  to  misery  and 
her  throne  to  peril ;  through  that  denial   of 
equal  rights  to  others,  which  taught  us  so  se* 
vere  a  lesson  at  the  epoch  of  the  Armed  Neu- 
rality.     But  she  will  never  lose  by  the  modesty 
in  thought  and  language,  which  most  of  all  be- 
seems the  greatest  of  mankind  ;  never  by  for- 
wardness to  allow,  and  to  assert,  the  equal 
rights  of  all  states  and  nations  ;  never  by  refus- 
ing to  be  made  the  tool  of  foreign  cunning  for 
ends  alien  to  her  principles  and  feelings  ;  never 
by  keeping  her  engagements  in  due  relation  to 
her  means,  or  by  husbanding  those  means  for 
the  day  of  need,  and  for  the  noble  duty  of  de- 
fending, as  occasion  offers,  the  cause  of  public 
right,  and  of  rational  freedom,  over  the  broad 
expanse  of  Christendom. —  Tlu  Right  Hon,  W, 
L.  Gladstonty  in  tlu^^NineUenth  Centwy,^* 


CONSOLATION. 

When  the  pale  wreath  is  laid  upon  the  tomb, 
Love's  last  fond  homage  offered  to  the  dead, 
And  the  bereft,  with  tears  and  drooping  head. 

Bid  mute  farewell  on  sadly  turning  home, 

Sister  and  brother,  widowed  love  and  friend. 
Review,  as  in  a  solemn  vision  then. 
Their  dear  one's  life,  its  bliss  and  bitter  pain. 

Its  restless  hopes  now  ever  at  an  end. 

The  common  thought  lifts  them  above  despair, 
One  brief  thanksgiving  is  on  every  tongue  : 
That  faithful  heart  shall  never  more  be  wrung 

With  cold  unkindness  or  with  aching  care  ; 

That  generous  mind  no  stern  rebuffs  shall  vex  ; 

That  busy  brain  no  problems  dire  perplex. 

M.  Bbtham-Edwards. 
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THE   NEW   BULGARIA. 


STATES.MAN. 


The  principle  of  the  divine  right  of 
Kings  has  given  way  of  late  years  to 
that  of  the  divine  right  of  NationaUties  ; 
and  the  attention  of  the  world  has  been 
drawn  to  facts  of  history  which  had  long 
escaped  the  notice  of  philosophers.  It 
is  no  longer  an  accepted  truth  that  na- 
tions, like  individuals,  are  born,  attain 
maturity,  grow  old,  and  die.  This  may 
be  true  of  empires,  but  distinctions  of 
race  and  nationality  survive  the  over- 
throw of  kingdoms.  The  Jews  are  not 
the  only  people  who  have  maintained  a 
separate  national  existence,  under  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances.  The 
case  of  the  Armenians  is  almost  as  re- 
markable ;  and  the  Greeks  have  sur- 
vived the  Persian,  Macedonian,  Roman, 
and  Ottoman  Empires  to  reappear  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  very  little  changed 
from  what  they  were  when  Homer  sang 
the  legend  of  the  Trojan  war.  And 
now  another  nation,  whose  very  name 
Hnr  SBOBa.— Vol.  XXX^  No.  a 


had  been  almost  forgotten,  is  rousing  it- 
self from  the  sleep  of  centuries  to  assert 
its  returning  vitality.  The  facts  in  re- 
gard to  this  national  awakening  have 
been  obscured  by  the  political  interests 
involved  in  the  events  of  the  past  few 
years,  and  have  been  strangely  misrepre- 
sented by  interested  parties.  The  tele- 
graph, the  correspondent,  and  the  con- 
sul have  combined  to  fix  the  attention 
of  the  world  upon  atrocities — suffered 
or  committed — rather  than  upon  the  es- 
sential facts  of  history.  But  the  time 
has  come  when  the  politician  as  well  as 
the  philosopher  should  understand  the 
origin  and  development  of  this  national 
movement.  The  latter  may  find  new 
facts  upon  which  to  base  a  theory  in  re- 
gard to  the  survival  of  nations  ;  and 
possibly  the  former  may  see  that  diplo- 
matic intrigue  is  not  the  only  cause  of 
political  changes. 

Some  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  there 
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existed  a  Bulgarian  kingdom  on  the 
banks  of  the  Volga.  Whence  these  Bul- 
garians came,  who  they  were,  and  why 
they  were  called  by  this  name,  cannot  be 
certainly  known  ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  of  Finnish  origin. 
Their  kingdom  lasted  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Mongol  invasion  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Bui  gar  still  exist,  and  the  Czar  of 
Russia  still  bears  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Bulgaria.  Nothing  is  certainly  known 
of  their  language,  except  that  a  docu- 
ment exists,  of  the  eighth  century,  in 
which  a  Bulgarian  king  demands  inter- 
preters who  can  speak  both  Bulgarian 
and  Slavic.  This  would  seem  to  prove 
that  the  languages  were  not  the  same. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh 
century  a  portion  of  the  Bulgarians  of 
the  Volga  left  their  homes,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Krai  Asparuch,  and 
emigrated  to  the  West.  They  crossed 
the  Danube  about  680  a.d.,  and  occu- 
pied the  country  as  far  as  the  Balkans. 
It  was  at  that  time  nominally  under  the 
rule  of  Constantinople,  and  was  peo- 
pled by  Slavic  tribes.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  serious  effort  was  made  by 
the  Greeks  to  repel  these  invaders,  and 
the  people  submitted  to  the  rule  of  As- 
paruch ;  but,  as  has  often  happened  in 
these  national  migrations,  the  native  ele- 
ment proved  to  be  the  stronger ;  the 
Bulgarian  language  disappeared,  and  the 
people  were  amalgamated  into  a  single 
nation  ;  retaining  the  name  of  the  con- 
querors, and  but  little  else.  This  new 
Bulgarian  nation  was  converted  to 
Christianity  about  the  year  860  by  the 
two  Slavic  apostles,  Cyril,  the  theologian 
and  Methodius  the  painter,  who  after- 
wards converted  the  Slaves  of  Bohemia. 
These  monks  were  natives  of  Salon ica, 
and  the  story  of  their  mission  to  King 
Boris  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated 
here.  It  was  the  skill  of  the  painter, 
who  pictured  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
rather  than  the  arguments  of  the  theolo- 
gian, which  converted  the  king,  and 
through  him  the  nation. 

The  capital  of  the  kingdom  at  that 
time  was  Preslava,  a  city  near  Shumla. 
There  is  no  connected  history  of  the 
Bulgarian  Kingdom,  a  fact  which  is  less 
surprising  when  we  reflect  how  little  is 
known  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  even  of 
events  like  the  sieges  of  Constantinople 


by  the  Saracens,  whose  defeat  saved  Eu- 
rope from  Mohammedanism  ;  but  many 
important  facts  in  regard  to  the  Bulga- 
rians may  be  gleaned  from  Byzantine 
history  and  from  Slavic  writers.  The 
first  Bulgarian  Krai  who  assumed  the 
title  of  King  was  Terbel,  who  was  re- 
warded by  the  Emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple with  the  title  of  Caesar,  about  the 
year  715,  for  the  service  which  he  had 
rendered  in  defeating  the  Saracens. 
The  Emperor  Nicephorus  invaded  Bul- 
garia in  Six,  but  was  defeated  near 
Shumla  by  King  Krum  and  slain,  with 
many  of  his  nobles.  Two  years  later 
Krum  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople and  ravaged  the  surrounding 
country.  In  913,  Simeon,  the  greatest 
of  the  Bulgarian  kings,  besieged  Con- 
stantinople, and  compelled  the  Greeks 
to  submit  to  the  terms  of  peace  which  he 
imposed.  He  ruled  over  Bulgaria, 
Thrace,  Servia,  and  Croatia.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  century  the  Greeks 
conquered  the  country,  but  it  was  al- 
most immediately  freed  by  King  Sam- 
uel, whose  capital  was  at  Ochrida  in 
Macedonia,  and  who  waged  a  fierce  war 
with  the  Empire  for  nearly  forty  years. 
The  Greeks  finally  triumphed  in  10 19 
under  the  Emperor  Basil,  who  was  sur- 
named  the  **  Slayer  of  the  Bulgarians." 
It  was  he  who  put  out  the  eyes  of  15,- 
000  Bulgarian  prisoners,  leaving  one  in 
each  hundred  with  a  single  eye  to  con- 
duct his  blind  companions  home.  For 
nearly  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  the 
Bulgarian  Kingdom  was  more  or  less 
under  the  control  of  the  Empire,  but  no 
effectual  measures  were  taken  to  bring 
the  people  under  the  yoke  of  the  law, 
and  it  became  independent  again  in  1 1 86 
under  King  Assen,  whose  capital  was 
Timova.  This  king  utterly  routed  the 
armies  of  the  Emperor  Isaac  An  gel  us, 
and  compelled  him  to  recognize  his  in- 
dependence. The  kingdom  was  consol- 
idated by  the  skill  and  power  of  Ivan, 
the  sucessor  of  Assen,  who  is  known  in 
European  history  as  Calo-John,  or  John 
the  Handsome.  He  determined  to  cut 
every  link  which  bound  him  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  sent  an  embassy  to  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  from  whom  he  received  a 
royal  title  and  a  Latin  archbishop  ;  but 
in  1205,  disgusted  at  the  pretensions  of 
Baldwin,  the  Latin  Emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople,   he     allied     himself    with    the 
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Greeks,  defeated  the  Latins,  took  Bald- 
win prisoner,  and  held  him  until  his 
death,  in  spite  of  the  orders  and  prayers 
of  the  Pope.  He  also  defeated  and 
killed  Boniface,  King  of  Salonica. 

His  successor,  Ivan  Assen  II.,  be- 
sieged Constantinople  and  carried  on  in- 
cessant wars,  now  with  the  Greeks,  and 
now  with  the  Latins,  seeking  to  weaken 
both  and  seize  the  Empire  of  the  East 
for  himself  ;  but  his  sudden  death  in 
1 241  put  an  end  to  his  ambitious  schemes; 
and  a  stronger  than  Greek  or  Bulgarian 
was  soon  to  appear  and  subdue  them 
both.  The  last  of  the  Bulgarian  kings 
was  Ivan  Shishman  (Shishman  is  a  Tur- 
kish word,  meaning  *'  fat'*),  who,  after 
resisting  the  Turks,  sometimes  by  craft 
and  sometimes  on  the  battle-field,  was 
finally  captured  in  his  last  stronghold  on 
the  Danube  in  1393.  His  kingdom  was 
annexed  to  the  New  Ottoman  Empire. 

No  nation  was  ever  more  thoroughly 
conquered.  For  almost  500  years  they 
submitted  quietly  to  the  Turkish  rule, 
and  there  is  no  record  of  any  effort  on 
their  part  to  throw  it  off  and  regain  their 
independence.  Many  of  them  became 
Mohammedans,  and  are  now  known  as 
Pomaks,  but  most  of  them  submitted  to 
every  indignity  rather  than  give  up  their 
Christian  faith.  At  the  time  of  the 
Greek  revolution  some  efforts  were 
made  by  the  Bulgarians  to  aid  the 
Greeks,  and  when  the  Russians  occu- 
pied the  country,  some  "atrocities" 
were  committed  upon  the  Turks  in  sev- 
eral towns,  but  there  was  nothing  which 
could  be  called  a  rebellion.  There  was 
not  even  an  inclination  to  aid  the  Rus- 
sians. All  life  and  hope  had  been 
crushed  out  of  the  people  by  the  weight 
of  the  Turkish  yoke. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  these  cen- 
turies may  be  told  in  a  few  words. 
King  Boris,  after  his  conversion,  negoti- 
ated with  Rome  and  Constantinople,  but 
finally  accepted  an  archbishop  from  the 
Patriarch.  In  the  time  of  Simeon  there 
was  a  Bulgarian  Patriarch  at  Preslava, 
independent  of  Constantinople.  Sam- 
uel transferred  the  Patriarch  to  Ochrida. 
Assen  recognized  the  Pope,  and  received 
a  Latin  archbishop  at  Tirnova.  At  the 
time  of  the  Turkish  conquest,  the  Patri- 
arch, who  was  a^ain  of  the  Orthodox 
Church,  was  transferred  to  Ochrida, 
where  he  continued  until   1777,   when 


the  Patriarch  of  Constantinoi)le  sucroc  J- 
ed,  by  intrigues  with  the  Turks,  in  se- 
curing the  abolition  of  this  see,  annex- 
ing it  to  his  own  jurisdiction.  This  was 
the  end  of  the  Bulgarian  Church,  which 
survived  the  Kingdom  almost  four  hun- 
dred years,  and  was  no  doubt  the  means 
of  preserving  the  Bulgarian  nation  from 
destruction.  It  is  believed  by  many 
that  the  absorption  of  the  Bulgarian 
Church  was  a  part  of  a  grand  scheme 
for  Hellenizing  all  the  Christians  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  to  ])repare  the  way  for  a 
restoration  of  the  Greek  Empire.  This 
is  possible,  for  this  idea  has  been  cher- 
ished by  the  Greeks  ever  since  the  fall 
of  Constantinople  ;  but  those  who  arc 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Patri- 
archate will  be  more  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  immediate  motive  was  a  desire 
to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  Patriarch. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Bulgarian  Church  and  Kingdom  lias 
been  given  here  simply  as  a  necessary 
introduction  to  the  history  of  the  na- 
tional awakening,  which  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  Europe  in  1859,  bur 
which  had  really  commenced  many 
years  before. 

It  was  supposed  for  some  years  to  be 
simply  an  ecclesiastical  contest  with  the 
Greek  Patriarch,  and  to  some  extent  it 
was  so.  It  was  inevitable,  from  the  very 
constitution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
which  recognizes  the  Patriarch  as  the 
civil  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  head  ot 
a  National  Church,  that  the  first  return 
of  national  consciousness  should  bring 
the  people  into  conflict  with  their  bish- 
ops, who  were  appointed  by  the  Patri- 
arch, not  on  account  of  their  piety,  but 
for  their  supposed  skill  in  i)olitical  in- 
trigue. Whatever  may  have  been  the 
motive  for  suppressing  the  Bulgarian 
Patriarchate,  there  is  no  question  about 
the  aim  of  the  C  J  reeks  since  the  revolu- 
tion. They  have  sought  by  every  pos- 
sible means  to  destroy  the  Bulgarian  na- 
tionality, and  have  made  use  of  the 
Church  for  this  purpose.  Greek  bish- 
ops were  appointed  everywhere,  whose 
chief  work  was  to  Hellenize  the  Bulga- 
rians, to  substitute  Greek  books,  schools, 
and  religious  rites  for  Bulgarian  ;  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  make  the  people 
believe  that  they  were  Greeks.  There 
was  at  first  but  little  opposition  to  this 
attempt  ;  and  the  unimportant  conspira- 
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cies  at  Tirnova  in  1840,  and  at  Sofia  in 

1844,  were  more  Greek  than  Bulgarian. 
Had  the  bishops  been  better  or  wiser 
men  it  is  possible  that  they  might  have 
brought  about  a  hearty  alliance  between 
the  two  nationalities.  There  were,  of 
course,  always  some  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Bulgarian  race,  and  among  them  men 
who  remembered  their  nationality  and 
protested  against  the  Greeks.  The 
Bishop  of  Vratza  was  one,  and  he  was 
exiled  in  1800.  Neophyte  Bosveli,  of 
Kotel,  was  exiled  for  the  same  reason  in 

1845,  and  in  1846  Hilarion,  who  after- 
wards became  the  leader  of  the  Bulga- 
rian movement.  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  general  dissatisfaction  among 
the  people  before  1840  ;  but  from  that 
time  petitions  were  constantly  coming  to 
the  Porte  and  the  Patriarchate  for  the 
removal  of  bishops.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  that  very  little  attention  was  paid 
to  them.  About  this  time  a  determined 
ellort  was  made  by  a  Bulgarian  named 
Rakovsky,  of  Kotel,  to  awaken  the  na- 
tional spirit  ^of  the  people.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Athens  and  Paris,  and  was  in 
the  Turkish  service  at  Constantinople. 
About  1845  he  went  to  Austria,  and,  af- 
ter some  years,  established  a  newspaper 
at  Novisat,  in  Croatia,  which  was  print- 
ed in  French  and  Bulgarian,  and  de- 
signed to  rouse  the  Bulgarians  to  action. 
It  was  secretly  circulated  all  through  the 
provinces,  and  widely  read.  It  was  no 
doubt  one  of  the  influences  which  led 
the  Bulgarians  to  establish  schools  and 
cultivate  their  own  language,  and  ulti- 
mately it  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
revolutionary  committee  at  Bucharest  ; 
but  this  was  in  1865. 

It  was  the  Crimean  war  which  finally 
brought  the  Bulgarian  movement  to  a 
head.  Its  influence  upon  the  people 
themselves  was  very  great.  It  roused 
their  hopes,  quickened  their  intellectual 
life,  excited  their  interest  in  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  directed  attention  to 
their  own  inferiority.  But  it  had  a  still 
more  important  influence  upon  their  des- 
tiny. The  Turkish  Government,  dur- 
ing the  war,  had  found  the  Bulgarians 
thoroughly  loyal,  while  the  Greeks  had 
made  no  secret  of  their  sympathy  with 
Russia.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the 
Patriarch  was  ordered  to  call  an  assem- 
bly to  reform  the  Church  and  satisfy  the 
complaints   of    the    Bulgarians   against 


their  bishops.  The  Porte  was  anxious 
to  reward  the  Bulgarians  for  their  loyal- 
ty, and  increase  their  influence  in  the 
Holy  Synod,  as  the  best  means  of  check- 
ing the  revolutionary  influence  of  the 
Church.  After  many  difficulties  and 
delays,  this  assembly  finally  met  in 
1858  ;  but  the  Patriarch  managed  to 
have  Bulgaria  represented  almost  exclu- 
sively by  Greeks.  There  were  but  three 
Bulgarian  members,  and  one  of  these 
was  the  servant  of  the  Greek  Bishop  of 
Widin.  They  were  refused  a  hearing, 
and  their  demand  for  an  adequate  repre- 
sentation in  the  Synod  treated  with  con- 
tempt, although  they  constituted  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Tur- 
key. This  refusal  to  listen  to  the  legiti- 
mate demands  of  the  Bulgarians  not  only 
roused  the  nation  to  defend  its  rights, 
but  also  offended  the  Sublime  Porte,  and 
led  the  Turks  to  support  the  Bulgarians. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  Bulgarian 
Question.  The  Greeks  were  warmly 
supported  by  Russia,  and  felt  strjong 
enough  to  refuse  all  compromise.  The 
Bulgarians  had  but  little  faith  in  the 
friendship  of  the  Porte,  or  in  their  own 
strength,  and  would  have  been  very  glad 
to  accept  a  small  part  of  what  they  de- 
manded. A  conciliatory  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Patriarch  would  have  quiet- 
ed the  agitation,  and  settled  the  ques- 
tion at  once  ;  but  he  chose  the  opposite 
course,  and  the  breach  grew  wider  every 
day. 

An  important  influence  was  exerted 
upon  the  Bulgarians  at  this  time  by  the 
establishment  of  American  missionaries 
in  Bulgaria.  They  opened  schools,  cir- 
culated the  Scriptures  and  other  books 
in  the  Bulgarian  language,  and  did  all  in 
their  power  to  rouse  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  people.  The  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance also  interested  itself  to  prevent  the 
exile  of  the  three  bishops  who* were  the 
leaders  of  the  Bulgarians  in  this  contro- 
versy. 

At  this  crisis  these  bishops  showed 
more  than  ordinary  courage,  virtue,  and 
honesty.  When  they  appealed  to  the 
foreign  Ambassadors  for  support  they 
were  informed  that  they  might  secure 
not  only  their  personal  liberty,  but  the 
complete  emancipation  of  their  people, 
by  declaring  themselves  Protestants  or 
Catholics.  The  most  tempting  offers 
were  made   to   them  on  behalf  of  the 
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Pope  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  but 
they  had  the  courage  to  refuse  and 
suffer  persecution.  They  knew  that 
iheir  people  were  Orthodox,  and  that  a 
nominal  adhesion  to  any  other  Church 
Avould  only  divide  the  nation  and  pre- 
vent the  real  reform  which  they  desired. 
So  they  were  imprisoned  and  exiled. 
The  Porte  could  not  protect  them  with- 
out infringing  upon  the  recognized  rights 
of  the  Church.  This  at  once  roused 
and  united  the  Bulgarian  people,  who 
drove  off  the  Greek  ecclesiastics  and 
went  without  bishops  for  ten  years. 

The  combat  went  on  slowly  at  Con- 
stantinople with  varying  fortune,  but 
throughout  Bulgaria  the  people  seemed 
to  be  inspired  with  the  single  thought  of 
educating  their  young  men.  Schools  of 
a  high  order  were  established  and  main- 
tained by  voluntary  contributions  in  all 
the  principal  towns.  Literary  societies 
were  formed.  Young  men  were  sent  to 
Russia,  where  they  were  generally  sup- 
ported by  charitable  individuals,  also  to 
Constantinople,  especially  to  the  Ameri- 
can Robert  College,  and  to  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe,  to  secure  a  higher  edu- 
cation than  could  be  given  in  Bulgaria. 
Newspapers  were  established,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  provide  the  people 
with  books.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
nation  ever  made  such  rapid  progress  as 
did  the  Bulgarians  during  these  years  of 
conflict  with  the  Patriarch.  It  finally 
became  evident  to  the  Patriarch  and  to 
the  Porte  that  something  must  be  done. 
A  Commission  was  appointed  by  the 
Turkish  Government  to  settle  the  cjues- 
tion.  I'uad  Pacha,  the  Grand  Vizier, 
was  President,  and  Greeks  and  Bulga- 
rians were  both  represented.  On  the 
removal  of  Fuad  Pacha,  Aali  Pacha  took 
his  place.  The  negotiations  were  long 
and  complicated,  but  Aali  Pacha  finally 
presented  two  projects,  and  invited  the 
parties  to  choose  between  them.  The 
Greeks  rejected  both,  but  the  Bulga- 
rians accepted  one,  which  had  been 
originally  suggested  by  the  Greek  Patri- 
arch Gregorius,  but  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Synod.  After  some  delay  Aali 
Pacha  issued  a  Firman  for  the  execution 
of  the  project  accepted  by  the  liulga- 
rians.  But  the  opposition  of  the  Greeks, 
supported  by  Russia,  was  .so  vigorous, 
that  it  remained  a  dead  letter.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  carry  it  out,  and  ne- 


gotiations between  tlie  parties  continued. 
The  excitement  throughout  the  country 
meanwhile  increased,  and  a  serious  ri<jt 
took  place  in  Constantinople,  when  the 
Bulgarians  attempted  to  celebrate  Epi- 
phany in  their  own  church  in  o]jposiiion 
to  the  orders  of  the  Patriarch. 

Mahmoud  Neddim  Pacha  was  then 
Grand  Vizier,  and,  under  the  influence 
of  Aclmiet  Vefik  KlYendi,  his  Musteshar, 
he  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of  the 
Firman  and  the  a])pointment  of  a  Bulga- 
rian Exarch.  The  Firman  did  not  con- 
template anything  more  than  a  partial 
se()aration  of  the  Bulgarians  from  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarch, 
to  whom  the  Exarch  was  subordinate  : 
but  the  Greeks  responded  to  the  l''irni:.n 
by  excommunicating  the  Exarch  and  ail 
those  Bulgarians  who  should  recognize 
his  authority,  and  declaring  them  schis- 
matics. No  re])ly  to  the  notification  of 
this  action  has  ever  been  received  bv  llie 
Patriarch  from  the  other  branches  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  ;  but,  so  far  as  is 
known,  it  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
serious  blunder.  But  it  had  its  design- 
ed effect.  It  made  it  impossible  fjr 
the  Turks  to  execute  the  Firman,  and 
carried  the  conflict  between  (ireek  and 
Bulgarian  into  every  town  and  vi liable 
where  both  nationalities  were  represent- 
ed. It  was  a  delicate  situation  for  i!ie 
Turks.  They  had  encouraged  the  Bul- 
garians and  led  them  on  to  this  ])oint. 
Now  they  bad  to  decide  whether  they 
would  recognize  the  action  of  the  Greek? 
and  treat  the  Bulgarians  as  schismatics, 
or  whether  they  would  ignore  that  action 
and  execute  the  Firman,  which  v.- as 
based  upon  the  theory  that  the  ]Uilu:a- 
rians  were  still  a  part  of  the  Orthodox 
Church.  If  they  took  the  former  course, 
then  they  must  allow  both  (ireek  ai^.d 
Bulgarian  bishops  in  every  city  and  in 
every  Government  Council  in  Bulgaria. 
If  the  latter,  then  the  Firman  decreed 
that  the  bishops  must  be  (ireek  or  Bul- 
garian, as  the  majority  of  the  ])opulation 
was  of  one  or  the  other  nationality. 
This  was  what  the  Bulgarians  demand- 
ed, but  the  (jreeks  protested  against  de- 
livering Orthodox  Greeks  over  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  excommunicated  Bul- 
garian bisho]). 

The  Turks  followed  their  usual  ]iol- 
icv.  Thev  decided  nothing.  Thev  en- 
cou raged  negotiations  between  the  i^ir- 
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ties,  and  trusted  to  Kismet  to  find  some 
solution  for  the  difficulty.  But  mean- 
while the  excitement  in  the  provinces 
was  daily  increasing.  The  partial  exe- 
cution of  the  Firman  had  sent  Bulgarian 
bishops  to  a  number  of  important  sees  ; 
the  Exarch  had  been  recognized  ;  the 
Patriarch  no  longer  exercised  any  con- 
trol over  the  Bulgarians  ;  but  still  noth- 
ing was  settled. 

Just  at  this  time  Mahmoud  Neddim 
Pacha  was  exiled  and  Mithad  came  into 
power.  Soon  after,  the  Sultan  was  de- 
])0sed,  and  all  was  confusion,  but  Mit- 
had refused  to  execute  the  Firman,  and 
used  all  his  influence  to  excite  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  Greeks  against  the  Bulga- 
rians. At  the  time  of  the  Conference  of 
(Jonstantinople  the  Bulgarian  Exarch 
was  the  only  ecclesiastic  who  had  the 
courage  to  brave  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment and  refuse  to  protest  against  the 
action  of  the  European  Powers.  He 
was  exiled  and  deposed  by  the  Porte, 
and  there  was  some  question  of  abolish- 
ing the  Church,  but  another  Exarch  was 
chosen,  and  the  question  of  the  status  of 
the  l^ulgarian  Church  remains  unsettled 
to  this  day. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  summer  of  1875, 
the  insurrection  broke  out  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  It  was  chiefly  the  result 
of  Austrian  intrigue,  and  was  supported 
by  Austrian  money  and  sympathy.  The 
Bulgarians  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  The 
(Church  question,  which  originated  with 
the  Turks  themselves,  was  in  no  sense 
political,  and  the  Bulgarians  had  no 
thought  of  rebellion.  A  revolutionary 
committee  was  organized  at  Bucharest 
in  1865,  composed  of  young  men,  who 
were  in  part  disciples  of  Rakovsky  and 
in  i)art  Socialists.  This  committee  va- 
ried in  numbers  and  in  personality  from 
year  to  year,  but  it  was  generally 
made  up  of  criminals  who  had  escaped 
from  Turkey,  of  Bulgarian  students  who 
had  been  expelled  from  Russia  for  their 
Nihilist  views,  and  occasionally  of  young 
men  of  good  character  who  had  fled  from 
Bulgaria  to  escape  punishment  for  polit- 
ical crimes  which  they  had  not  commit- 
tL»d.  It  was  strictly  a  Bulgarian  associa- 
tion, but  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  affiliat- 
ed to  the  *'  International.'*  Its  influ- 
ence in  Bulgaria  was  very  limited,  and 
the  better  class  of  Bulgarians  at  Bucha- 


rest had  no  sympathy  with  it ;  but  it  was 
very  active,  and  its  agents  labored  in- 
cessantly to  establish  committees  in  the 
Bulgarian  towns.  A  man  called  **  the 
deacon,*'  whose  name  was  Lefskv,  was 
their  chief  agent  for  many  years,  but  he 
was  finally  caught  and  hung.  He  had 
some  success  in  gaining  over  boys  and 
young  men  who  had  nothing  to  lose, 
and  committees  were  organized  from 
this  material  in  many  towns  ;  but  the 
respectable  classes  had  nothing  to  do 
with  them,  and  the  peasants  knew  noth- 
ing about  them.  The  general  plan  of 
the  committee  was  to  send  over  a  band 
from  Roumania  every  year  or  two  to 
create  disturbance,  rouse  the  suspicion 
of  the  Turks,  cause  the  arrest  and  execu- 
tion of  innocent  persons,  and  thus  rouse 
the  people  to  desperation  and  revolt. 
The  first  inroad  was  made  in  1867,  and 
their  expectations  were  fully  satisfied  by 
the  fierce  and  indiscriminate  manner  in 
which  Mithad  Pacha  undertook  to  strike 
terror  into  the  Bulgarians.  Another 
raid  was  made  in  1870,  another  still  in 
1875.  In  both  these  cases  the  utmost 
severity  was  exercised  by  the  Turkish 
Government,  and  a  great  number  of  per- 
fectly innocent  persons  were  hung  or 
exiled  to  the  fortresses  of  Asia.  Still 
there  was  no  general  excitement  among 
the  people  and  no  thought  of  revolt,  ex- 
cept among  a  few  hot-headed  young 
men,  who  were  ready  for  anything,  but 
who  had  neither  money  nor  influence. 
The  whole  attention  of  the  people  was 
concentrated  upon  the  pending  ecclesi- 
astical question. 

But  the  revolt  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina had  excited  the  hopes  of  Servia, 
and  the  Bucharest  Committee  was  en- 
couraged to  make  new  efforts  to  organize 
an  outbreak  in  Roumelia  to  support  the 
Servians,  as  soon  as  they  should  declare 
war  with  Turkey.  In  the  autumn  of 
1875,  two  Bulgarian  spies,  in  the  employ 
of  the  Turks,  reported  the  existence  of 
a  conspiracy  at  Eski  Zagraa  ;  and  many 
persons  were  imprisoned  and  exiled.  It 
was  true  that  agents  of  the  Bucharest 
Committee  were  in  the  town,  and  that  it 
was  known  to  many  Bulgarians  that  an 
effort  would  be  made  to  organize  an  in- 
surrection, but  beyond  this  there  was  no 
conspiracy  there.  At  this  time  all  the 
plans  of  the  Bucharest  Committee  be- 
came known   to   the  Turkish  Govern- 
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ment,  but  nothing  was  done  during  the 
winter  to  interfere  with  them.  They 
were  allowed  to  go  on  and  gain  as  many 
adherents  as  they  could.  The  Turkish 
population  however  was  greatly  excited, 
and  made  every  preparation  for  civil 
war.  This  reacted  upon  the  Christians, 
and  led  many  who  had  before  opposed 
all  such  attempts,  to  sympathize  with 
the  preparations  made  by  the  commit- 
tees ;  but  still  the  mass  of  the  people 
remained  hostile  to  the  movement. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1876  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Philippopolis  telegraphed  to 
Constantinople  that  there  would  soon 
be  trouble  in  his  province,  but  that  he 
would  guarantee  the  peace  if  he  could 
have  a  reinforcement  of  one  battalion  of 
cavalry.  This  demand  was  repeated 
several  times,  but  no  attention  was  paid 
to  it.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  pre- 
vent an  outbreak,  but,  for  some  reason, 
it  was  rather  encouraged  than  otherwise. 
There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to 
the  motives  which  led  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment to  take  this  course,  and  those 
who  see  the  hand  of  Russia  in  every- 
thing attribute  it  to  the  influence  of 
General  Ignaticff  ;  but  the  probability  is 
that  the  Turks*  foresaw  that  a  war  with 
Servia  was  inevitable,  and  feared  that, 
when  it  broke  out,  it  would  be  followed 
by  a  rebellion  in  Roumelia,  which  would 
cut  the  Turkish  line  of  communication 
with  the  frontier.  It  was  thought  better 
to  encourage  a  weak  insurrection  before 
the  war,  and  then  put  it  down  in  such  a 
way  as  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people  and  prevent  any  possibility 
of  trouble  aftenvards. 

If  this  was  the  plan,  it  was  a  success, 
but  there  was  a  recoil  upon  which  the 
Turks  had  not  counted.  They  had 
taken  every  precaution  against  publicity 
which  was  possible  ;  all  communication 
with  the  province  was  cut  off  ;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  the  whole  civilized 
world  was  excited  by  the  story  of  the 
Bulgarian  massacres,  and  'i\irkey  was 
irrevocably  condemned.  For  her  it  was 
a  fatal  blunder  for  which  nothing  could 
atone.  She  lost  the  protection  of  Eng- 
land. She  was  condemned  by  Europe. 
She  was  left  to  contend  alone  with  Rus- 
sia. She  was  dismembered  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin,  because  public  opinion 
would  not  tolerate  a  Government  which 
had  deliberately  planned  and  executed 


the  Bulgarian  massacres.  England 
sought  to  save  Turkey  in  the  autumn  of 

1876,  and  again  at  the  Conference. 
Even  Sir  Henry  Elliot  used  all  his  influ- 
ence in  the  summer  to  put  an  end  to 
these  atrocities  ;  but  all  this  friendly 
counsel  was  wasted,  and,  to  this  day, 
the  Turks  cannot  understand  how  they 
lost  the  friendship  and  protection  of  the 
Western  Towers. 

The  result  astonished  the  Bulgarians 
almost  as  much  as  it  did  the  Turks. 
There  are  many  who  seem  to  suppose 
that  these  people  deliberately  had  them- 
selves massacred  in  order  to  secure  the 
sympathy  of  Europe.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  They  de- 
tested the  Turkish  rule,  as  do  all  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  but  they 
had  no  hope  of  escaping  from  it.  The 
insignificant  insurrection  in  the  province 
of  Philippopolis  was  the  jwork  of  the 
Bucharest  Committee,  and  was  led  by  an 
enthusiastic  young  Bulgarian  who  called 
himself  Benkovski,  a  native  of  Kopriv- 
shtitza.  No  doubt  he,  and  the  boys 
and  peasants  who  followed  him,  imag- 
ined that  they  could  rouse  the  nation 
and  drive  out  the  Turks,  or  at  least 
maintain  themselves  until  war  was  de- 
clared by  Servia  ;  but  the  people  gen- 
erally had  no  sympathy  with  the  rebel- 
lion, and  no  faith  in  the  possibility  of 
defending  themselves  against  the  Turks. 

While  the  massacres  were  going  on, 
the  Bulgarians  made  no  appeal  to  Eu- 
rope, and  had  no  idea  that  Europe  had 
any  interest  in  them.  A  single  man  in 
Philippopolis  found  means  to  communi- 
cate the  facts  secretly  to  a  friend  in 
Constantinople,  who  gave  them  to  the 
correspondents  of  the  Times  and  the 
Daily  Ndvs^  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
municated them  to  Sir  Henry  Elliot. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  mas- 
sacres in  May  until  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Baring  and  Mr.  Schuyler  in  Philippopo- 
lis in  July,  the  feeling  of  the  people  was 
of  utter  hopelessness  and  helplessness. 
In  September,  when  it  became  known 
that  their  sufferings  had  excited  intense 
sympathy  in  England,  then,  for  the  first 
time,  they  began  to  hope  that  all  this 
blood  had  not  been  shed  in  vain — tha 
there  was  a  possibility  of  securing  some 
degree  of  self-government.     In  January  , 

1877,  they  would  have  accepted  the  plan 
of  the  Conference  with  grateful  enthusi- 
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asm.  It  was  not  until  the  Russian 
armies  had  crossed  the  Danube  that 
they  began  to  hope  for  deliverance  from 
Turkish  rule.  Then  large  numbers 
joined  the  Russian  army  as  volunteers, 
and  General  Skobeloff  testifies  that  he 
had  no  better  or  braver  soldiers.  But 
the  horrors  of  that  summer  effaced  all 
recollection  of  the  massacres  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  There  was  a  reign  of  terror 
in  Roumelia,  after  General  Gourko's 
raid  across  the  Balkans,  which  rivalled 
the  most  terrible  scenes  of  the  Greek 
Revolution. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Suleiman 
Pacha  deliberately  undertook  to  exter- 
minate the  Christian  population  and  ex- 
ecute the  oft-repeated  threat,  that  when 
the  Turks  left  Roumelia  they  would 
leave  nothing  but  a  desert  behind  them. 
How  far  he  acted  under  orders  from 
Constantinople  is  a  disputed  question, 
but  he  claims  to  have  done  nothing  with- 
out the  express  approval  of  the  Sultan. 

When  the  war  was  over  and  the 
Treaty  of  St.  Stephanos  had  been 
signed,  the  Bulgarians  believed  that 
their  freedom  from  Turkish  rule  had 
been  secured.  They  were  not  altogether 
satisfied,  because  a  part  of  their  territory 
had  been  given  to  Roumania,  and  an- 
other part  to  Servia,  but  they  accepted 
their  freedom  as  cheaply  bought  at  this 
price.  They  had  no  fear  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin,  and  took  no  pains  to  be 
represented  there,  for  they  had  no  idea 
that  the  Powers  wHo  had  agreed  to  the 
protocol  of  Constantinople  could  have 
any  desire  to  restore  the  Turkish  rule  in 
Bulgaria.  When  the  treaty  was  pub- 
lished, their  surprise  was  almost  as  great 
as  their  disappointment.  They  saw  at 
once  that  these  decisions  were  due  to 
the  influence  of  Austria  and  England  ; 
and  it  was  universally  believed  that  these 
Powers  intended  to  overwhelm  the  Bul- 
garian population  of  Roumelia  by  the 
importation,  not  only  of  the  former 
Turkish  population,  who  had  fled  at  the 
approach  of  the  Russian  armies,  but  also 
of  the  whole  Mussulman  population 
from  beyond  the  Balkans. 

Then  commenced  an  agitation,  which 
has  continued  ever  since,  and  which  has 
given  rise  to  many  regrettable  events. 
No  Russian  influence  was  needed  to  fan 
the  flame,  and,  in  fact,  there  has  been 
no  uniform  Russian  policy  in  Bulgaria. 


There  has  been  no  unity  of  opinion  or 
of  action  among  the  Russian  civil  and 
military  authorities.  The  most  contra- 
dictory advice  has  been  given  by  differ- 
ent men,  and  by  the  same  men  at  differ- 
ent times.  Not  unfrequently  the  Bul- 
garians have  been  blamed  and  even  pun- 
ished for  doing  exactly  what  they  had  been 
advised  to  do.  Russian  influence  has 
been  diminishing  rather  than  increasing 
since  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
The  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  the  lead- 
ing generals  have  done  much  to  produce 
this  state  of  things.  Still  they  have  gene- 
rally sympathized  with  the  aspirations  of 
the  Bulgarians.  They  have  encouraged 
them  to  resist  the  return  of  the  Turks 
to  Roumelia,  and  have  done  what  they 
could  to  hasten  and  perfect  the  organi- 
zation of  a  Bulgarian  army.  The  agita- 
tion in  Bulgaria  is  genuine,  spontaneous, 
and,  at  least,  excusable.  The  Bulgari- 
ans have  been  determined  for  months 
to  resist  the  return  of  the  Turkish  troops 
to  the  Balkans.  They  regard  this  occu- 
pation as  an  attempt  to  separate  Bulgaria 
and  Eastern  Roumelia  by  force,  and, 
moreover,  they  foresee  the  evils  which 
must  result  from  the  permanent  encamp- 
ment of  a  large,  hostilfe  army  in  the 
midst  of  the  quiet  Christian  villages  of 
the  Balkans.  It  is  no  sympathy  with 
Russia,  no  desire  to  resist  the  will  of 
Europe,  no  wish  to  threaten  Constanti- 
nople, that  moves  the  Bulgarians  to  resist 
the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
They  feel  as  any  other  people  would  feel 
whose  fate  had  been  decided  without 
consulting  their  interests  or  their  wishes, 
who  had  been  emancipated  from  a  hated 
despotism  and  were  about  to  be  placed 
under  it  again  by  force,  who  had  realiz- 
ed the  hope  of  a  united  nationality  and 
found  themselves  divided  again  to  grati- 
fy the  ambitious  dreams  of  a  kingdom 
like  Austria.  The  Turks  can  never  re- 
gain possession  of  the  Balkans  except 
by  war,  and  no  one  can  blame  the  Bul- 
garians for  defending  their  country.  On 
the  part  of  the  Turks  the  desire  to  do 
this  is  simply  a  matter  of  pride.  They 
have  no  possible  advantage  to  gain  from 
it.  They  have  not  the  means  to  build 
great  fortresses  and  maintain  a  powerful 
army  in  the'midst  of  a  hostile  population 
in  the  isolated  passes  of  the  Balkans. 
Such  an  occupation  would  be  of  little 
value  with  Shumla,  Sofia,  and  the  north- 
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em  slopes  of  'the  Balkan  in  the  hands  of 
an  enemy.     It  would  be  the  worst  pos- 
sible position  to  occupy  for  the  defence 
of  Constantinople.     The  chief  result  of 
such  an  occupation  would  be  to  change 
the  Bulgarians  from  the  most  peaceable 
and  unwarlike  people  in  European  Tur- 
key into  a  nation  of  soldiers.     This  is  as 
undesirable  for  Turkey  as  for  Bulgaria. 
The    European    Commission,    which 
has  been  elaborating  a  Constitution  for 
Eastern  Roumelia,  has  no  doubt  done 
its  best  to  give  the  people  as  good  a  gov- 
ernment as  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  would 
allow,  but  it  complains  that  the  Bulgari- 
ans are  ungrateful.     It  is  true  that  they 
have  not  manifested  much  sympathy  for 
the    Commission,  and  would    probably 
have  prevented  its  meeting  atPhilippop- 
olis    if  it   had  not   been    protected  by 
Russian  bayonets,  but  their  hostility  has 
resulted  simply  from  their  desire  to  be 
united  to  Bulgaria.     They  had  no  other 
means  of  protesting  against  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin.     They  may  have  acted  un- 
wisely, but  no  Englishman  would  think 
of  denying  their  right  to  protest,  or  of 
blaming  them  for  not  gratefully  accej)ting 
a  government    imposed   upon  them  by 
force. 

Beyond  the  Balkans,  in  Tirnova,  the 
ancient    capital,   an    assembly  met    on 
February  22nd  to  adopt  a  Constitution 
and  choose  a  prince.     This    assembly 
and  its  work    have   been    so  fully  de- 
scribed by  the  correspondents  of  London 
papers  that  nothing  more  needs  to  be 
said  of  it.     Mr.  Palgrave,  H.B.M.  c:on- 
Sttl-General,  who  has  been  in  Tirnova 
during  the  session,  reports  most  favora- 
bly of  the  intelligence,   liberality,   and 
gpod  sense  of  the  members,  whose  chief 
fault  has  been  their  inexperience. 

Much  has  been  written  since  the  mas- 
Mcres  of  1876  in  regard  to  the  character 
^f  tht  Bulgarian  people ,  There  has  been 
some  indiscriminate  praise  and  much  un- 
qualified abuse.  But  few  of  these  writ- 
ers have  had  such  personal  knowledge 
of  the  people  as.  could  qualify  them  to 
express  an  opinion.  Newspaper  corre- 
spondents have  visited  the  country  dur- 
'og  the  war,  and  many,  perhaps  most  of 
"*cm,  have  expressed  their  opinions  hon- 
^y on  this  subject.;  but  these  opinions 
^'C  of  little  value,  because  they  were 
necessarily  based  upon  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  people,  under  very  un- 


favorable circumstances.  Many  books 
have  been  written  by  residents  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  but  in  many 
cases  they  have  drawn  the  most  false 
and  absurd  co!iclusions  from  their  local 
experience.  In  one  case  at  least  the  au- 
thor of  a  popular  book  has  mistaken  the 
language  and  nationality  of  the  i)eople 
among  whom  he  lived.  The  most  hon- 
est, impartial,  and  satisfactory  book  is 
that  of  Mrs.  Blunt,  the  wife  of  II.B.M. 
Consul  at  Salonica,  '*  Twenty  Years' 
Residence  among  the  People  of  Tur- 
key ;'*  but  "  a  Consul's  wife  and  daugh- 
ter" is  not  always  in  a  position  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  the  character  of  peo- 
ple whose  language  she  does  not  under- 
stand, and  of  whom  she  sees  but  little. 

There  are  special  reasons  why  it  is 
dithcult  to  form  a  general  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  Bulgarians.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  they  have  been  under 
the  bondage  of  the  Turks  for  five  hun- 
dred years,  and  under  that  of  the  Patri- 
arch for  a  hundred  years.  Forty  years 
ago  their  condition  was  worse  than  that 
of  the  serfs  of  Russia,  and  it  was  almost 
an  insult  to  call  a  man  a  Bulj^arian. 
The  awakening  of  national  life  from  this 
sleep  of  centuries  has  been  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of 
Europe,  and  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  people  has  gone  on  with  un- 
precedented rapidity,  but  it  had  exerted 
only  a  limited  influence  upon  the  peas- 
antry when  the  disturbances  commenced 
in  1 87 6.  The  progress  of  education  and 
enlightenment  had  been  confined  to  the 
towns  and  larger  villages,  where  the  peo- 
ple enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  liberty, 
and  had  learned  how  to  secure  protec- 
tion fur  their  lives,  honor,  and  property 
by  a  judicious  use  of  backsheesh. 

There  are  certain  national  character- 
istics which  may  be  mentioned  as  com- 
mon to  all  Bulgarians,  but  in  many  re- 
spects there  is  a  very  marked  difference 
between  the  peasants  and  the  towns- 
people. As  a  whole,  the  Bulgarians  are 
more  decidedly  Europeans  than  any 
other  nationality  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 
They  are  not  unlike  the  Germans.  As 
a  race  they  are  both  industrious  and 
frugal — far  more  so  than  any  other  race 
in  Turkey.  The  latter  of  these  virtues 
is  often  carried  to  an  unpleasant  ex- 
treme, but  the  former  is  seen  to  advan- 
tage in  all  classes.     The  Bulgarian  stu- 
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dent,  for  example,  applies  himself  to  his 
books  with  a  devotion  and  patient  per- 
severance which  more  than  compensate 
for  any  lack  of  brilliancy.  He  gener- 
ally attains  the  highest  rank  in  scholar- 
ship by  means  of  hard  work  rather  than 
from  any  natural  love  of  learning  ;  but 
this  last  will  be  developed  with  the 
growth  of  the  nation.  Thus  far  schools 
have  been  established  chiefly  from  patri- 
otic motives — from  a  feeling  that  it  was 
only  by  education  that  the  people  could 
be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  civilized  na- 
tion. 

Another  national  trait  is  obstinacy^ 
which  is  perhaps  nothing  more  than  an 
excess  of  the  virtue  of  perseverance,  or 
possibly  a  development  of  conservatism. 
The  Bulgarian  is  slow  to  accept  new 
ideas,  but  when  he  has  once  adopted 
them  no  amount  of  persuasion,  persecu- 
tion, or  suffering  will  move  him  to  aban- 
don them.  This  spirit  of  obstinacy  has 
given  the  Bulgarians  the  reputation  of 
being  quarrelsome,  and  in  one  sense 
they  are  so  :  they  are  disputatious  ;  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  not  passionate  or  re- 
vengeful. This  spirit  naturally  leads  to 
an  excessive  development  of  individual- 
ity, which  is  at  present  a  source  of  weak- 
ness in  the  nation,  but  which  will  prob- 
ably disappear,  in  some  measure,  as  the 
necessities  of  national  life  develop  par- 
ties, and  as  certain  men  come  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  leaders. 

The  Bulgarians  are  eminently  religious^ 
and  are  virtuous  in  their  family  rela- 
tions ;  but  their  religion  is,  of  course, 
tainted  with  the  superstition  which  is 
always  developed  by  ignorance,  and 
their  morality  is  perverted  by  the  lack 
of  honesty  and  truthfulness  which  is  al- 
ways found  in  a  subject  race.  Still,  in 
all  these  particulars,  they  compare  very 
favorably  with  the  other  Christian  races 
in  Turkey.  In  all  the  Eastern  Churches 
there  is  a  lack  of  spiritual  life,  which  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  the  ecclesiastical 
organizations  are  rather  political  than 
religious  in  their  character.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  Greek  and  Bulga- 
rian Churches,  but  there  is  a  very  strong 
feeling  among  the  Bulgarians  that  hence- 
forth the  Church  must  devote  itself  to 
spiritual  affairs,  and  abstain  from  all  in- 
terference with  politics.  The  American 
missionaries  in  Bulgaria  have  been  well 
received  by  the  people,  and  have  met 


with  very  little  opposition.  In  the  ex- 
clusively Bulgarian  villages,  where  the 
character  of  the  people  is  best  seen,  the 
tone  of  morality  is  high.  Crime  is  al- 
most unknown.  Poverty  and  drunken- 
ness are  rare,  and  the  family  life  is  pure 
and  civilized,  though  patriarchal  in  its 
character.  The  Bulgarians  are  essenti- 
ally Democratic  in  their  ideas,  although 
there  is  no  inclination  towards  a  Repub- 
lican form  of  Government  as  in  Greece. 
It  is  rather  the  idea  of  social  equality 
and  equal  rights.  They  not  only  have 
no  aristocracy,  but  there  are  no  servile 
expressions  or  elaborate  titles  in  the  Bul- 
garian language.  These  expressions 
have  only  been  used  in  their  relations 
with  the  Turks,  and  this  intercourse  has 
always  been  carried  on  in  the  Turkish 
language.  Such  titles  and  expressions 
are  therefore  associated  in  their  minds 
with  the  hated  despotism  of  their  Mo- 
hammedan oppressors,  and  can  never  be 
applied  to  Bulgarians.  This  spirit  has 
been  manifested  in  the  assembly  at  Tir- 
nova  in  such  a  manner  as  to  astonish  the 
Russians,  and  it  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commission  at  Philippopolis. 
Three  years  ago  a  certain  class  of  writers 
represented  the  Bulgarians  as  no  better 
than  sheep.  The  same  writers  now  de- 
nounce them  as  wolves,  always  ready  to 
devour  meek  and  innocent  Turks.  The 
truth  is  simply  this — the  Bulgarian  peas- 
ant has  been  for  five  hundred  years  in 
hopeless  bondage.  He  has  suffered 
from  the  Turks  such  indignities  as  have 
never  been  inflicted  upon  the  Christians 
of  Asia  Minor.  It  has  been  no  unusual 
thing  for  him  to  find  himself  suddenly 
deprived  of  his  property  by  an  edict  of 
which  he  had  never  heard.  It  has  been 
no  rare  occurrence  for  a  Turk  to  mount 
upon  his  back  and  compel  him  to  carry 
him  to  the  next  town.  His  daughters 
were  often  carried  off  by  force  to  Turk- 
ish harems  ;  and  when  a  Moslem  Bey 
entered  his  village,  he  ate  up  his  provis- 
ions, ravished  his  wife  or  daughters,  and 
often  took  his  life.  For  all  this  there 
was  no  redress.  The  Turkish  police 
were  his  worst  enemies.  Within  fist 
years  they  have  inflicted  the  most  horri- 
ble tortures  upon  peasants  who  had  not 
the  means  to  pay  their  taxes.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  in  1876,  when  these  out- 
rages were  carried  on  upon  a  larger 
scale,  the  Bulgarians,  in  their  hopeless- 
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ness,  submitted  to  their  fate  very  much 
like  sheep.  It  is  also  true  that  since  the 
irar  these  ignorant  peasants  have  often 
Tevenged  themselves  upon  the  Turks, 
and  have  resisted  their  return  to  Eastern 
Roumelia.  If  this  is  not  very  Chris- 
tian, it  is  at  least  very  human.  These 
Bulgarian  peasants  are  in  fact  neither 
sheep  nor  wolves.  They  arc  simply 
men,  possessing  the  good  and  the  bad 
qualities  of  their  race,  debased  by  igno- 
rance and  oppression,  brought  too  sud- 
denly from  bondage  to  comparative  free- 
dom, but  naturally  quiet,  industrious, 
frugal,  and  capable  of  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion than  any  race  in  Turkey. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  Bulgarians 
that  the  great  crisis  in  their  history  came 
when  it  did.     They  were  not  ready  for 
it.     Ten  years  longer  under    Turkish 
rule,  especially  if  this  could  have  been 
modified  as  was  proposed  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Constantinople,  would  have 
consolidated  the  nation,  reconciled  the 
Greeks  to  the  idea  of  union  with   the 
Bulgarians,  given  time  for  the  extension 
of   the  public  schools  from  the  towns 
to  the  villages,  and  for  a  more  general 
elevation  of  the  people.     It  would  have 
given  the  people  recognized  and  trusted 
leaders.     There  are  now  many  well-ed- 
ucated,  clever  young  men  in  the  coun- 
try, but  they  are  not  generally  known, 
and  they  have  not  the  age  and  experi- 
ence which  are  necessary  to  command 
full  respect  and  confidence.     There  are 
men  who  have  local  influence,  but  there 
is  not  one  who  is  recognized  as  a  leader 
(rf  the  nation.     The  plan  agreed  upon 
\ij  the  Conference    of    Constantinople 
was  exactly  adapted  to  the  actual  con- 
dition of  ,the  nation.     It    would,    no 
dottbt,  have  resulted  in  the  ultimate  dis- 
memberment of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
but  this  change  would  have  come  gradu- 
>UTi  and    possibly   without    any    war. 
After  the  war  this  scheme  was  impracti- 
ttbk.    Then  the  Bulgaria  of  the   St. 
Stephanos  Treaty,  with  some  modifica- 
ft>ns  perhaps,  was  the  best  solution  pos- 
"bk,  but  it  was  replaced  at  Berlin  by 
n  arrangement  which  was  very  nearly 
«e  worst  possible  for  every  one  con- 
<*racd,  except  Russia  and  Austria.  For 
™€mit  has  the  advantage  of  securing 
continued  anarchy  and  confusion  in  Eu- 
ropean Turkey, 
^nder  this  Berlin  Treaty  it  is  impos- 


sible to  foresee  what  will  be  the  political 
affinities  of  the  Bulgarians  in  the  future. 
Just  now  the  European  Powers  seem  to 
be  vying  with  each  other  in  the  effort  to 
force  the  Bulgarians  to  look  to  Russia  as 
their  only  friend  and  possible  ally.  In 
the  spring  of  1875,  before  the  outbreak 
in  Herzegovina,  1  made  a  tour  in  Bul- 
garia, and  made  a  special  effort  to  ascer- 
tain the  feeling  of  the  people  in  regard  to 
the  different  European  Powers.  I 
found  an  unexpected  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion. The  only  Power  universally  feared 
and  hated  was  Austria.  In  regard  to 
Russia  there  were  various  shades  of 
opinion  ;  but  there  was  a  general  feeling 
that  Bulgaria  had  much  to  hope  from 
her  hostility  to  Turkey,  and  much  to 
fear  from  her  ambition  to  extend  her  ter- 
ritory. She  would  no  doubt  improve 
the  first  opportunity  to  deliver  them 
from  the  Turks,  but  she  might  annex 
them  to  herself  afterwards.  They  would 
rather  take  their  chance,  and  wait  for 
Turkey  to  fall  to  pieces,  than  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  Russia  ;  for  it  was  the  real- 
ity of  a  Bulgarian  nation,  and  not  the 
dream  of  Panslavism,  in  which  they  were 
interested.  In  regard  to  England,  the 
question  was  always  asked,  how  it  was 
that  a  free  Christian  State  could  be  the 
ally  and  defender  of  Moslem  despotism  ? 
They  would  prefer  the  friendship  of 
England  to  that  of  any  other  Power,  but 
they  saw  no  hope  of  ever  securing  it. 
After  the  massacres,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Conference,  there  was  a  complete 
change  of  feeling.  The  people  were 
filled  with  hope  that,  at  last,  they  might 
count  upon  the  friendship  and  protec- 
tion of  England  ;  but  the  Congress  at 
Berlin  and  the  alliance  with  Austria  have 
brought  back  the  old  feeling  that  Eng- 
lish diplomacy  is  an  inscrutable  mystery. 
They  manifested  very  little  interest  in 
Italy  or  Crermany,  but  France  was  al- 
ways spoken  of  with  enthusiasm.  This 
feeling  in  regard  to  France  seemed  to  re- 
sult in  part  from  the  vigor  with  which 
French  Consuls  defended  the  rights  of 
the  Christians,  but  still  more  from  the 
conduct  of  France  in  the  Italian  war  of 
1S59.  The  influence  of  this  war  upon 
the  Christian  nationalities  in  Turkey  has 
not  been  noticed  by  European  writers  ; 
but,  in  fact,  it  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era.  Up  to  that  time  the  Chris- 
tians of  Turkey  had  no  idea  of  national- 
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ity  as  distinct  from  religion.  A  man 
was  Catholic,  or  Orthodox,  or  Armen- 
ian, or  Protestant ;  but  no  one  ever 
thought  of  nationality  as  something  dis- 
tinct from  this.  The  very  word  millet ^ 
which  the  Turks  apply  to  the  Christian 
communities,  and  which  foreigners  tran- 
slate "  nation,"  means  only  a  religious 
sect.  But  the  Franco- Austrian  war 
taught  the  people  of  Turkey  the  new  and 
startling  fact  that  religion  and  national- 
ity were  not  the  same  thing.  From  that 
day  the  Christians  have  been  more  in- 
clined to  tolerate  religious  differences 
and  to  seek  for  national  unity  and  em- 
ancipation. This  change  has  been  very 
marked  among  the  Armenians  ;  but  it 
was  in  European  Turkey  that  the  influ- 
ence of  this  idea  was  most  apparent.  It 
impressed  upon  the  Bulgarians  the  fact 
that,  although  they  were  Orthodox,  they 
were  not  Greeks,  and  it  led  them  to  look 
to  France  as  the  champion  of  this  new 
idea  of  nationality.  She  had  gone  to 
war  to  rescue  the  Italians  from  a  bond- 
age like  that  under  which  the  Bulgari- 
ans were  groaning  ;  she  might,  at  some 
time,  do  the  same  thing  for  them.  Even 
now  this  feeling  is  prominent,  and  it 
would  be  easy  for  France  to  secure  a 
controlling  influence,  not  only  in  Bul- 
garia, but  in  all  European  Turkey.  The 
present  Government  of  France  has  turn- 
ed its  attention  exclusively  to  the  Greeks, 
and  has  shown  no  inclination  to  favor 
the  Bulgarians  ;  but  no  Bulgarian  would 
object  to  the  annexation  of  Thessaly 
and  Epirus  to  Greece,  and,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  question  of  Macedonia,  there 
is  no  reason  why  France  should  not  ex- 
ert an  equal  influence  over  both  Greeks 
and  Bulgarians. 

Macedonia  is  the  real  battle-ground  of 
these  nationalities.  Both  claim  it,  and 
each  hopes  to  secure  it  ;  but  each  fears 
that  it  may  be  appropriated  by  Austria. 
If  it  is  annexed  to  Bulgaria  or  occupied 
by  Austria,  Greece  can  never  expand  in- 
to a  new  Byzantine  Empire  or  realize 
her  "grand  idea."  In  view  of  this 
fact,  every  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
Greeks  to  prove  that  a  majority  of  the 
population  is  Greek,  and  a  very  large 
amount  of  money  is  expended  there  an- 
nually to  extend  the  use  of  the  Greek 
language.  The  Bulgarians,  on  the  other 
hand,  claim  that  more  than  half  of  the 
population  is  Bulgarian,   and  that  not 


more  than  half  of  the  remainder  is 
Greek.  The  American  missionaries  in 
Macedonia  believe  that  this  claim  of  the 
Bulgarians  is  well-founded,  and  base  this 
judgment  upon  the  language  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  is  generally  Bulgarian,  and 
upon  the  fact  that  the  people  believe 
themselves  to  be  Bulgarians.  It  is  prob- 
able that,  if  it  is  not  appropriated  by 
Austria,  it  will  ultimately  fall  to  Bul- 
garia ;  but,  since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
no  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire  has  suf- 
fered so  much  as  this  unfortunate  prov- 
ince. It  was  provided  in  the  Treaty 
that  reforms  should  be  inaugurated  there 
under  the  direction  of  the  Eastern  Rou- 
melia  Commission,  and  it  was  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment to  make  this  province  at  once  a 
model  of  good  government ;  but  thus  far 
nothing  has  been  done.  The  whole  prov- 
ince has  been  given  over  to  anarchy 
and  confusion.  Brigands  and  Bashi- 
bazouks  have  alternately  plundered  and 
massacred  the  people.  And  the  infa- 
mous Chevket  Pacha  was  the  man  cho- 
sen to  restore  order.  He  remained  at 
Monastir  until  he  was  driven  out  of  the 
city  by  the  Mussulman  Beys  themselves. 
Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of 
Macedonia — however  it  may  be  for  the 
interest  of  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Austria, 
and  Russia  t6  prolong  this  state  of  an- 
archy— it  is  to  be  hoped  that  England 
and  France  will  interest  themselves  in 
securing  the  execution  of  that  part  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  which  promises 
good  government  to  Macedonia. 

It  is  not  easy  to  forecast  the  future  of 
the  Bulgarian  nation.  It  depends  al- 
most equally  upon  the  patience  and 
good-will  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe 
and  upon  the  patience  and  good  sense  of 
the  Bulgarians  themselves.  They  have 
risen  suddenly  to  life  from  a  sleep  of 
centuries  ;  they  have  no  acknowledged 
leaders,  and  but  little  experience  of  self- 
government  ;  they  have  unrealized  hopes 
and  ambitions,  and  are  surrounded  by 
watchful  and  hostile  races  ;  they  are 
poor,  and  burdened  with  a  debt  for 
which  they  are  not  responsible  ;  they 
have  not  been  permitted  by  Europe  to 
unite  under  a  single  Government,  but 
have  been  divided  into  five  sections  to 
gratify  the  ambition  or  quiet  the  fears  of 
other  nations.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  owe  all  that  they  have  gained  to  the 
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aid  and  protection  of  other  nations 
ntber  than  to  their  own  efforts,  and  the 
opportunity  is  offered  them  of  proving 
to  the  trorid  that  they  are  worthy  of  its 
confidence  and  support.  They  have  all 
the  advantages  of  a  fertile  countr}',  pro- 
tected from  foreign  invasion  by  a  great 
European  Treaty  ;  they  have  all  the  good 
qualities  of  their  race  to  work  upon,  and 
can  devote  themselves  exclusivelv  to  its 
development  ;  they  have  nothing  to  pull 
doirn-— they  have  only  to  build  up.  It 
IS  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  be 


contented  with  the  arrangements  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  or  cease  to  demand 
the  union  of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern 
Roumelia.  Europe  expects  this,  and 
will  endure  it  patiently,  but  the  Bulgari- 
ans also  must  patiently  wait  for  the  time 
when  Europe  can  grant  this  boon  with- 
out danger  to  herself.  If  the  Bulga- 
rians use  their  newly-actpiired  liberty 
wisely,  the  people  of  England  will  not 
be  the  last  to  sympathize  with  their  aspi- 
rations. — Contemporary  Rcviciv, 
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The  eagle,"  said  one  of  the  wisest 
of  men,  **  does  not  nestle  securely  in  the 
very  bosom  of  Jove,  the  day  on  which 
he  has  quarrelled  with  a  beetle."     How 
much  more  serious,  however,  is  the  pre- 
dicament of  the  royal  bird,   if  he  has 
offended,  not  a  humble  insect,  but  an 
animal  of  a  far  higher  order.     This  was 
the  misfortune  which  befell  Philip  Dor- 
mer   Stanhope,    Earl    of    Chesterfield. 
Justly  or  unjustly,  for  we  know  but  one 
side  of  the  story,  he  roused  against  him 
the  anger  of  the  **  literary  whale"*  of 
his  generation,  and  his  memory  suffers 
from  it  unto  this  day,  in  spite  of  the 
partial  reparation  which  was  made  by 
his  assailant.     It  is  not  my  intention  in 
the  following  paper  to  attempt  to  do 
anything  towards  rehabilitating  Chester- 
fiddy  who  had  unquestionably  his  fair 
share  of    faults.     Persons  who   set   to 
work  to  rehabilitate  damaged   reputa- 
tums  are  peculiarly  apt  to  be  attacked 
by  a  dangerous  form  of  the  rabies  bio- 
gnphica^    and  to   confound   truth  and 
(alxhood,    right    and    wrong,   in   their 
headlong  advocacy.     The  object  of  the 
following  pages  is  far  more  humble,  and 
purdy  practical.     Mr.  Leslie  Stephen, 
not  the  least  eminent  of  an  eminent  fam- 
3yi  has  adopted,    or  almost  adopted, 
»hat  appears  to  me  a  monstrously  un- 
just cnticism  of  Dr.  Johnson's  upon  a 
*ork  of  Chesterfield's,  which  ought  in 
my  judgment  to  be  far  more  generally 
wad  than  it  is ;  and  I  am  anxious,  by 

*  Peter  Pindar  prophesied  very  truly  of  Bos- 

"  Trinmphant  thou  thro'  Time's  vast  gulf  shalt 

Mil. 
Tht  pilot  of  our  literary  whale." 


recalling  to  the  attention  of  some  read- 
ers of  this  Review  what  really  was  the 
essential  part  of  the  teaching  of  Ches- 
terfield, to  do  something  towards  mak- 
ing the  study  of  his  Letters  to  his  Son 
what  I  think  they  ought  to  be,  a  regular 
portion  of  the  education  of  every  Eng- 
lishman who  is  likely  to  enter  public  life 
tolerably  early.  I3feore  going  further, 
however,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
admit,  without  any  qualifications,  that 
the  book  has  some  very  grave  defects. 
These  fall  for  the  most  part  under  three 
heads. 

I  St.  There  are  a  number  of  coarse  ex- 
pressions and  allusions  thinly  scattered 
through  the  four  volumes  which  are,  al- 
though they  occur  in  all  the  light  litera- 
ture of  last  century,  not  the  less  repug- 
nant to  modern  eyes  and  ears. 

2nd.  The  whole  book  is  pitched,  so 
to  speak,  an  octave  too  low,  if  not  for 
the  day  in  which  it  was  written,  at  least 
for  that  in  which  we  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  live.  A  man  of  the  world,  as 
shrewd  as  Chesterfield,  would  in  the 
year  1879  have  grasped  the  truth  that  to 
make  an  assured  and  honorable  success 
in  politics  now,  a  character  ought  to  be 
broader  and  deeper  than  that  on  the 
building  up  of  which  he  labored  so  as- 
siduously. There  must  be  just  as  much 
shrewdness  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
as  ever,  in  the  composition  of  the  poli- 
tician who  is  to  play  at  the  gold  table 
and  to  win  ;  but  there  must  be,  in  an 
age  when  great  masses  are  to  be  moved, 
a  good  deal  more  enthusiasm,  a  good 
deal  more  sympathy,  and  a  good  deal 
more  poetr}'. 

3rd.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  pas- 
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sages  which  inculcate  what  we  have 
happily  learned  to  think  a  most  detesta- 
ble morality.  Chesterfield  drew  a  broad 
distinction  between  ordinary  dissipation 
and  the  gallantry  which  the  practice  of 
his  times  authorised  in  all  continental 
countries,  and  to  this  topic  he  recurs 
with  provoking  frequency. 

If  I  were  engaged  in  estimating  his 
character,  it  would  be  necessary  to  lin- 
ger on  this  disagreeable  subject,  and  to 
inquire  what  weight  ought  to  be  given 
to  it  in  balancing  his  faults  against  his 
virtues.  I  cannot,  however,  make  it  too 
clear  that  I  am  not  engaged  in  estimat- 
ing his  character.  That  was  done  very 
well  more  than  a  generation  ago  by  the 
late  Lord  Stanhope  in  his  History,  and 
by  Mr.  Hayward  in  an  Essay  which  has 
been  reprinted. 

My  object  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  purely 
practical  one.  To  examine,  namely, 
how  far  his  Letters  to  his  Son  can  be 
made  useful  at  the  present  day,  and  it 
fortunately  happens  that  all  his  bad 
morality  may,  for  that  particular  pur- 
pose, be- left  on  one  side.  **  No  one," 
says  an  eminent  legal  writer,  **  however 
feloniously  disposed,  can  run  away  with 
an  acre  of  land,"  and  it  is  not  less  cer- 
tain that  no  young  gentleman  on  his 
grand  tour,  however  lax  may  be  his 
principles,  could  form  in  every  capital 
which  he  entered  those  intimate  rela- 
tions with  ladies  of  position  and  reputa- 
tion which  Chesterfield  is  always  press- 
ing upon  his  son  ;  although  he  would 
find  it  but  too  easy,  if  he  had  a  turn 
that  way,  to  indulge  in  those  grosser 
forms  of  vice  which  Chesterfield  so  just- 
ly and  so  continually  reprobates.  The 
society  in  which  Philip  Stanhope  moved 
is  as  dead  as  the  Heptarchy,  and  we 
may  treat  the  objectionable  passages  in 
the  Letters  as  simply  non-existent. 

As  to  how  far  Chesterfield's  views 
with  regard  to  the  women  of  his  own 
day  squared  with  the  facts,  it  is  beside 
my  purpose  to  inquire  ;  but  certain  it  is 
that  any  one  who,  professing  to  be  a 
man  of  the  world,  repeated  these  views 
as  the  result  of  his  own  observations  on 
good  society  in  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  would,  ipso  facto ^  prove  that  he 
usurped  a  title  to  which  he  had  no 
shadow  of  claim,  and  drew  his  conclu- 
sions, not  from  the  experience  of  life, 
but  either  from  books  or  from  his  own 


extremely  foolish  inner  consciousness. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  there  can- 
not be  the  slightest  doubt  that  any 
young  man  of  adequate  merit  and  posi- 
tion, who  was  properly  introduced,  and 
would  take  a  little  trouble,  could  now 
pass  from  capital  to  capital,  living  every- 
where in  the  society  of  women  who 
would  do  all  for  his  manners  that  Ches- 
terfield desired,  and  more  even  for  his 
mind  and  his  morals  than  they  did  for 
his  manners. 

Before  we  can  estimate  Chesterfield's 
educational  ideas  correctly  we  must  un- 
derstand what  he  proposed  to  effect. 
He  proposed,  then,  to  make  his  natural 
son,  Philip  Stanhope, — a  youth  of  fair, 
but  not  shining  abilities,  cursed  by  na- 
ture with  curiously  ungainly  manners, — 
an  all-accomplished  man,  worthy  to 
stand  in  the  first  rank  of  politics,  now  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
now  as  a  negotiator  at  foreign  courts, 
now  as  the  confidential  adviser  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  now  as  Secretary 
of  State.  He  wished  to  do  this  in  an 
age  when  personal  influences  were  much 
more  powerful  than  they  are  in  our  day, 
when  the  people  had  very  little  power, 
when  the  idea  of  a  Frenchman's  fighting 
for  **  la  patrie"  as  he  would  fight  for 
**  I'honneur  du  Roi  "  seemed  wildly  pre- 
posterous ;  when  a  letter  in  Germany 
might  be  returned  if  only  one  of  twenty 
titles  were  omitted  in  the  address — in 
short,  in  that  world  of  minute  etiquette 
and  endless  formalities  which  M.  Taine 
has  so  well  described  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  book  on  the  Ancien  Rigime  and 
the  Revolution, 

This  being  the  problem  to  be  solved, 
it  is  clear  that  importance  would  have  to 
be  attached  to  many  things  which  are 
nowadays,  to  borrow  a  happy  German- 
student  phrase,  *'  colossally  unimpor- 
tant ;"  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
world  having  progressed  much  since  the 
middle  of  last  century,  many  things  now 
of  great  moment  could  not  be  expected 
to  find  a  place.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  reader  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
think  that  there  is  much  more  of  what  is 
permanently  valuable  than  is  usually 
supposed  in  the  book  to  which  it  is 
sought  to  direct  attention. 

What  then  was  Chesterfield's  system  ? 
And,    first,   what  was  its  foundation  ? 
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Its  foundation,  startling  as  the  reply 
may  appear  to  those  who  know  his  book 
only  by  hearsay,  was  morality  and  relig- 
ion, as  their  author  utuicrstood  them.  If 
we  turn,  for  example,  to  Letter  cxx.* 
we  find  the  following  passage  :  *  *  As  to 
the  moral  virtues,  I  say  nothing  to  you  ; 
they  speak  best  for  themselves,  nor  can 
I  suspect  that  they  want  any  recom- 
mendation with  you  ;  I  will,  therefore, 
only  assure  you  that,  without  them,  you 
would  be  most  unhappy." 

Again  in  Letter  cxxiii.,  after  some 
observations  about  knowledge,  we  read  : 
'  *  For  I  never  mention  to  you  the  two 
much  greater  points  of  religion  and 
morality,  because  I  cannot  possibly  sus- 
pect you,  as  to  either  of  them. ' ' 

Again,  in  Letter  cxxxii.  occur  these 
words  : 

"  Pray  let  no  quibbles  of  lawyers,  no  refine- 
ments of  casuists,  break  into  the  plain  notions 
of  right  and  wrong,  which  every  man's  right 
reason  and  plain  common  sense  suggest  to 
him.  To  do  as  you  would  be  done  by,  is  the 
plain,  sure,  and  undisputed  rule  of  morality 
and  justice.  Stick  to  that ;  and  be  convinced 
that  whatever  breaks  into  it,  in  any  degree, 
however  speciously  it  may  be  turned,  and 
however  puzzling  it  may  be  to  answer  it,  is, 
notwithstanding,  false  in  itself,  unjust,  and 
criminal.*' 

Looking  on  to  Letter  clxviii.,  wc  fmd 
this  : 

"  While  you  were  a  child,  I  endeavored  to 
form  your  heart  habitually  to  virtue  and  hon- 
or, before  your  understanding  was  capable  of 
showing  you  their  beauty  and  utility.  Those 
principles,  which  you  then  got,  like  your  gram  • 
mar  rules,  only  by  rote,  are  now,  I  am  per- 
suaded, fixed  and  confirmed  by  reason.  .  .  . 
I  have  therefore,  since  you  have  had  the  use 
of  reason,  never  written  to  you  upon  those 
snbjects  :  they  speak  best  for  themselves  ;  and 
I  should,  now,  just  as  soon  think  of  warning 
you  gravely  not  to  fall  into  the  dirt  or  the  fire, 
as  into  dishonor  or  vice." 

Nothing  could  exceed  Chesterfield's 
horror  and  detestation  of  the  ribald  talk 
against  morality,  which  was  a  not  un- 
natural though  calamitous  result  of  the 
revolt  against  superstition,  which  formed 
so  important  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
last  century.  On  that  subiect  he  writes 
with  a  passion  which  he  shows  about 
hardly  anything  else. 

Thus  in  Letter  cxciii.  he  says  : 

*  My  references  are  throughout  not  to  Lord 
Stanhope's  edition,  which,  although  the  best, 
is  scarce  and  dear,  but  to  the  third  edition 
(1774),  which  is  more  easily  procured. 
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I  hope  in  God,  and  I  verily  believe,  that 
you  want  no  moral  virtue.  But  the  possession 
of  all  the  moral  virtues,  in  actti  primo^  as  the 
logicians  call  it,  is  not  sufficient  ;  you  must 
have  them  \nactit  sec  undo  xqq  :  nay,  that  is  not 
sufficient  neither  ;  you  must  have  the  rejmta- 
tion  of  them  also.  Your  character  in  the  world 
must  be  built  upon  that  solid  fuundation,  or  it 
will  soon  fall,  and  upon  your  own  head.  You 
cannot  therefore  be  too  careful,  too  nice,  too 
scrupulous,  in  establishing  this  character  at 
first,  upon  which  your  whole  depends.  Let  no 
conversation,  no  example,  no  fashion,  no  /^'w 
fuof,  no  silly  desire  of  seeming  to  be  above 
what  most  knaves,  and  many  fools,  call  preju- 
dices, ever  tempt  you  to  avow,  excuse,  exten- 
uate, or  laugh  at  the  least  breach  of  morality  ; 
but  show  upon  all  occasions,  and  take  all  occa- 
sions to  show,  a  detestation  and  abhorrence  of 
it.'* 

With  regard  to  religion  he  observes  in 
Letter  clxxx.  : 

"  Putting  moral  virtues  at  the  highest,  and 
religion  at  the  lowest,  religion  must  be  alloiv- 
ed  to  be  a  collateral  security,  at  least  to  virtue  ; 
and  every  prudent  man  will  sooner  trust  to 
two  securities  than  to  one." 

As  to  the  form  of  his  religion,  Ches- 
terfield began  by  being  a  bigoted,  but 
soon  became  a  very  moderate  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  extending  his 
tolerance  even  to  the  Roman  Commu- 
nion, which,  associated  as  it  was  with 
opposition  to  the  rising  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  with  the  exiled  dynasty,  he  heartily 
disliked  both  as  a  philosopher  and  a 
politician  ;  but  to  whose  priests  and 
services  he  directs  his  son  to  show  on  all 
occasions  proper  respect. 

On  this  foundation  Chesterfield  de- 
sired to  raise  a  solid  superstructure  of 
knowledge,  beginning,  of  course,  with 
what  we  now  call  the  "  three  r's,'*  and 
the  subjects  usually  taught  to  children 
before  they  go  to  school.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  first  volume  is  filled  with  let- 
ters upon  the  elements  of  ])olitical  geog- 
raphy and  history,  generally  written  in 
French,  which  was  carefully  taught  to 
young  Stanhope  from  the  very  first.  Of 
what  we  now  call  Physical  Geography 
there  is  of  course  not  a  trace. 

Soon  Latin  and  Greek  were  added, 
and  made  the  staple  of  education  for 
some  years  under  competent  private  tu- 
tors ;  and  later,  at  Westminster,  '*  Clas- 
sical knowledge,"  that  is,  Greek  and 
Latin,  the  boy  is  told,  while  still  only 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  '  *  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  for  everybody,  because 
everybody  has  agreed  to  think  and  to 
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call  it  so.'*  .  .  .  **  You  are  by  this 
time,  I  hope,  pretty  near  master  of 
both,  so  that  a  small  part  of  the  day 
dedicated  to  them,  for  two  years  more, 
will  make  you  perfect  in  that  study." 

It  would  be  an  error,  however,  to 
conclude  from  this  passage,  that  the 
writer  did  not  attach  importance  to 
the  study  of  the  classics  for  their  own 
sake.  Many  of  his  judgments  about 
particular  authors,  as  for  instance  where 
he  speaks  with  contempt  of  the  Greek 
epigrams,  some  of  which  are  amongst  the 
most  exquisite  of  human  compositions, 
are  sufficiently  absurd.  For  the  letters 
and  De  Oratore  of  Cicero,  however,  for 
the  History  of  Thucydides,  and  the 
Orations  of  Demosthenes,  he  had  evi- 
dently a  genuine  admiration  ;  and  again 
and  again  enjoins  their  study.  Classical 
reading,  indeed,  filled  a  larger  place  in 
young  Stanhope's  training  than  a  wise 
man,  who  had  in  view  the  same  objects 
as  Chesterfield,  would  now  allow  it  to 
do  in  the  case  of  his  son.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  the  importance 
of  Greek  and  Latin  works,  weighed 
against  the  other  literary  productions  of 
the  human  mind,  was  enormously  greater 
than  it  is  now.  German  literature  can- 
not be  said  to  have  existed,  and  the 
number  of  works  of  a  high  order,  either 
in  French  or  English,  was  trifling  com- 
pared with  what  we  now  enjoy.  Nume- 
rous passages  could  be  cited  to  prove 
that  Chesterfield  had  an  eye  for  what  was 
best  in  the  writings  of  his  contempora- 
ries. Pope,  Atterbury,  Hume,  Rob- 
ertson, and  Voltaire,  receive  indifferent- 
ly the  tribute  of  his  respect  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  style  and  other  merits, 
while  he  uses  the  very  strongest  lan- 
guage to  describe  the  impression  made 
upon  him  by  the  eloquence  of  Boling- 
broke,  of  whom  he  has  left  a  portrait 
worthy  to  be  set  side  by  side  with  some 
of  Clarendon's.  He  was  anxious  that 
Philip  Stanhope  should  write  good  Lat- 
in, and  has  some  exceedingly  sensible 
remarks  upon  that  subject  in  Letter 
cxxxii.,  in  which  he  contrasts  the  Latin 
of  a  gentleman  with  the  **  Latin  of  a 
pedant  who  has  probably  read  more 
bad  authors  than  good."  Were  he  alive 
now,  he  would  doubtless  be  very  indif- 
ferent to  his  son's  writing  Latin  at  all. 
Circumstances,    however,    are    entirely 


changed.  In  Chesterfield's  time,  not 
only  did  learned  men  still  correspond 
not  unfrequently  in  Latin,  but  the  power 
of  writing  good  Latin  might  at  any  mo- 
ment have  been  useful  to  a  man  who, 
like  Philip  Stanhope,  was  intended  to 
spend  much  of  his  life  in  countries 
where  he  would  be  brought  into  contact 
with  men  who  use  Latin  as  the  language 
of  business,  which  indeed  was  the  case 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  Hungary  up 
^o  i^35>  ^^d  in  Croatia  even  later. 
Then,  again,  a  great  many  branches  of 
human  knowledge,  of  which  the  ele- 
ments should  be  mastered  during  the 
course  of  a  general  education,  did  not 
then,  at  least  for  educational  purposes, 
exist.  Chesterfield  speaks  with  respect 
of  geometry  and  astronomy,  desiring  that 
his  son  should  know  their  elements  ; 
but  for  him,  as  for  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, natural  science  had  no  being. 
To  him  a  man  who  occupied  himself 
with  it  was  as  frivolous  a  trifler  as  one 
*'  who  contemplates  the  dress,  not  the 
characters,  of  the  company  he  kept.  * ' 

Now  all  this  is  altered.  Sd  able  a 
person  would  have  seen  clearly  that  in 
an  age  when  material  progress  has  be- 
come such  an  important  feature  in  the 
life  of  all  civilised  nations,  when  ever>'- 
thing  seeks  for  a  scientific  basis,  it 
would  be  worse  than  futile  for  one  who 
aspired  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  politics, 
not  to  have  at  least  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with,  and  a  sympathy  for,  one  of 
the  most  important,  if  not  indeed  for  the 
time  the  most  important,  portion  of  hu- 
man activity.  He  is  always  urging  his 
son  to  be  the  **  omnis  homo,"  the  uni- 
versal man,  and  to  describe  any  man  by 
such  a  name  at  the  present  day,  to 
whom  natural  science  was  a  sealed 
book,  would  be  merely  a  bad  joke.  We 
may  then  be  certain  that  as  he  could  not 
increase  the  number  of  minutes  in  an 
hour,  and  as  an  important  part  of  his 
system  was  to  allow  some  six  hours  a 
day  for  work,  and  to  devote  the  rest  to 
exercise  and  pleasure,  he  would  have 
suppressed  the  writing  of  Latin,  and  in- 
deed every  accomplishment,  however 
elegant,  which  did  not  go  to  build  up 
his  ideal  of  a  statesman  fully  equipped 
for  his  work  in  the  world. 

A  good  foundation  of  Greek  and  Latin 
having  been  laid,  Chesterfield's  next 
care  was  to  make  his  pupil  perfect  in 
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German,  Italian,  and  French,  so  that  he 
might  employ  all  those  languages  with 
ease,  and  become  acquainted  with  what 
his  father  considered  to  be  best  in  their 
literatures.  Chesterfield  had  the  great- 
est respect  for  the  French  authors  of  the 
age  of  Louis  Quatorze  :  of  the  Italians 
he  recommended  especially  Tasso  and 
Ariosto,  giving  the  preference  to  the 
second.  His  literary  criticisms,  in  short, 
were  the  criticisms  of  most  intelligent 
men  in  that  age  ;  sensible  enough  as  far 
as  they  went,  but  rarely  going  below  the 
surface  of  things.  Woe  be,  it  has  been 
well  said,  unto  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
so  far  as  it  denies  the  eighteenth,  for  it 
generally  loses  itself  in  dreams  if  it  does. 
In  criticism,  however,  it  has  certainly  a 
right  to  boast  that  it  is  **  far  better  than 
its  fathers.*' 

Young  Stanhope,  who,  when  he  left 
England,  already  knew  a  good  deal  of 
French,  was  sent  abroad  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Harte,  a  man  of  some  learning,  and 
the  author,  at  a  somewhat  later  period, 
of  a  Life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  They 
travelled  by  Heidelberg  to  Switzerland, 
and  settled  first  at  Leipzig,  where,  in 
addition  to  working  at  Latin  and  Greek, 
Stanhope  heard  lectures  on  public  law 
and  the  law  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
studied  the  principal  European  treaties, 
and  began  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  best  works  on  modem  history, 
then  a  task  far  less  formidable  than  it 
would  be  at  present. 

His   father  kept   urging  him   to   in- 
crease   his    knowledge    of    geography, 
"  wearing  out  his  maps  by  constant  ref- 
erence  to    them."     He   insisted,    as   I 
liave  said,  on  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
French,  German,  and  Italian,  but  treat- 
ed Spanish  rather  as  a  counsel  of  per- 
fection,  pretty  much   as   he  would,   if 
writing  now,  have  treated  Russian. 

He  advised  his  son  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
every  country  in  which  he  might  be  ;  to 
question  every  man  whom  he  came 
across  about  the  things  which  he  knew 
tet,  and  liked  most  to  talk — old  sol- 
diers about  war  and  fortification,  priests 
*^ut  the  ceremonies  and  tenets  of  their 
**speclive  churches,  diplomatists,  and 
pore  especially  the  Venetian  and  Sardin- 
ian agents  (of  whom  Chesterfield  had  a 
particularly  high  opinion),  about  politi- 
<^  affairs.  Nor  did  the.  old  statesman 
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fall  into  the  error  which  has  been  too 
common  amongst  diplomatists,  of  think- 
ing that  commercial  matters  were  only 
fit  for  the  attention  of  consuls.  On  the 
contrary,  he  pressed  Philip  Stanhope  to 
learn  as  much  as  he  could  about  them, 
by  reading  whatever  he  could  find  that 
was  really  good,  from  Huet's  treatise  on 
the  commerce  of  the  ancients  to  Sir  Jo- 
siah  Child's  little  book,  which  might  be 
called,  he  says,  the  Grammar  of  Com- 
merce, It  is  true  that  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  was  full  of  the  illusions  that  be- 
set the  world  before  the  days  of  Adam 
Smith  ;  but  this  did  not  arise  from  anv 
carelessness  or  want  of  [interest  in  the 
subject. 

During  his  son's  residence  at  Leipzig, 
Chesterfield's  exhortations  to  the  culti- 
vation of  good  manners  became  inces- 
sant. These  exhortations — which  oc- 
cupy so  large  a  portion  of  the  Letters  as 
to  have  become  associated  with  his  name 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  entirely 
thrown  into  the  shade  their  most  impor- 
tant features,  and  to  have  greatly  misled 
people  as  to  their  author's  character, 
fall  into  three  categories. 

First  come  a  series  of  precepts  so  ele- 
mentary as  to  be  useless  nowadays  to 
any  boys  who  have  been  decently 
brought  up,  but  which  are  curious 
enough  as  showing  hov/  very  low  was  the 
standard  of  manners  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  at  our  public 
schools  and  universities. 

Secondly,  we  find  a  great  multitude  of 
injunctions  which  were  extremely  valua- 
ble for  one  who  was  to  spend  a  great 
part  of  his  life  in  courts,  as  courts  were 
during  the  '*  torrent's  smoothness" 
which  preceded  the  Niagara  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Many  of  them 
hold  good  at  the  present  day,  many  do 
not  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
either.  They  were  the  tools  of  Philip 
Stanhope's  trade,  but  are  too  technical 
to  give  any  value  to  the  book  for  general 
purposes  now. 

Thirdly,  we  have  a  number  of  maxims 
which  are,  and  always  will  be,  of  great 
importance.  I  subjoin  a  very  few  of 
these  : 

"In  the  case  of  scandal,  as  in  that  of  rob- 
bcr\%  the  receiver  is  always  thought  as  bad  as 
the  thief."     (Letter  cxxxiv.) 

"  A  man  of  the  world  must,  like  the  chame- 
leon,   be  able  to   take  every  different    hue  ; 
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which  is  by  no  means  a  criminal  or  abject,  but 
a  necessary  complaisance,  for  it  relates  only 
lo  manners,  and  not  to  morals."  (Letter 
:xxxiv.) 

"  Cautiously  avoid  talking  of  either  your 
own  or  other  people's  domestic  affairs.  Yours 
are  nothing  to  them,  but  tedious  ;  theirs  are 
nothing  to  you.  The  subject  is  a  tender  one  ; 
and  it  is  odds  but  you  touch  somebody  or 
other's  sore  place  :  for,  in  this  case  there  is  no 
trusting  to  specious  appearances  ;  which  may 
be,  and  often  are,  so  contrary  to  the  real  situa- 
tions of  things  that,  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  one  often  blunders  disagreeably." 
(Letter  cxxxv.) 

"  The  scholar,  without  good  breeding,  is  a 
pedant ;  the  philosopher,  a  cynic  ;  the  soldier, 
a  brute  ;  and  every  man  disagreeable."  (Let- 
ter xcvi.) 

"  There  are  two  sorts  of  good  company  ; 
one  which  is  called  the  Iwau  inonde^  and  con- 
sists of  those  people  who  have  the  lead  in 
courts,  and  in  the  gay  part  of  life  ;  the  other 
consists  of  those  who  are  distinguished  by 
some  peculiar  merit,  or  who  excel  in  some 
particular  and  valuable  art  or  science.  For 
m\<'  own  part,  I  used  to  think  myseli  in  com- 
pany as  much  above  me,  when  I  was  with 
Mr.  Addison  and  Mr.  Pope,  as  if  I  had  been 
with  all  the  princes  in  Europe."  (Letter  xcvi.) 
"All  general  reflections,  upon  nations  and 
societies,  are  the  trite,  threadbare  jokes  of 
those  who  set  up  for  wit  without  having  any, 
and  so  have  recourse  to  common-place. "  (Let- 
ter Ixxviii.) 

"  Company  is  a  republic  too  jealous  of  its 
liberties  to  suffer  a  dictator  even  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour."*    (Letter  cc.) 

"  Good  breeding  carries  along  with  it  a  dig- 
nity that  is  respected  by  the  most  petulant. 
Ill-breeding  invites  and  authorizes  the  familiar- 
ity of  the  most  timid.  No  man  ever  said  a  pert 
thing  lo  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  No  man 
ever  said  a  civil  one  (though  many  a  flattering 
one)  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,"     (iv.  304.) 

'*  When  the  old  clipped  money  was  called  in 
for  a  new  coinage  in  King  William's  time,  to 
prevent  the  like  for  the  future,  they  stamped 
on  the  edges  of  the  crown  pieces  these  words, 
et  Decus  ct  utamen.  That  is  exactly  the  case 
of  good  breeding."     (iv.  304.) 

There  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation 
for  the  idea  that  the  manner  which  found 
favor  with  Chesterfield  was  an  over- 
elaborate  or  affected  one.  That  Dr. 
Johnson  should  have  considered  it  so  to 
be  is  natural  enough,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  simply  the  kind  of  manner 

'^  It  is  curious  to  compare  Chesterfleld's  idea 
of  conversation  with  that  of  Dr.  Johnson.  To 
jthe  latter  conversation  was  a  gladiatorial  com- 
bat, in  which  he  succeeded  best  who  showed 
the  greatest  skill  in  fence  combined  with  the 
strongest  sinews.  To  the  former  it  was  either 
a  means  of  adding  to  one's  knowledge,  or  a 
harmless  relaxation  from  business,  in  which 
he  succeeded  best  who  gave  to  his  companions 
the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure. 


which  is  the  usual  outcome  of  good-feel- 
ing, a  strong  desire  to  please,  and  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  men  and  things. 

The  objects  of  his  supreme  horror  and 
aversion  were  the  young  Englishmen 
who  were  sent  to  travel  abroad  at  twen- 
ty, •*  but  who  in  truth  stayed  at  home 
aJl  the  while,  for,  being  very  awkward, 
confoundedly  ashamed,  and  not  speak- 
ing the  languages,  they  go  into  no  for- 
eign company — at  least,  none  good.** 
Of  these  he  has  given  a  number  of 
sketches,  as  in  Letters  cl.,  clxi.,  &c.  &c. 

The  kind  of  manner  which  Chester- 
field approved,  has  been  approved  ever 
since,  and  will  be  approved  to  the  end 
of  time,  by  all  competent  judges.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  better 
described,  than  by  a  man  who  was  the 
very  antithesis  of  Chesterfield,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  feelings,  the  loftiness  of 
his  ideal,  and  the  depth  of  his  enthusi- 
asm. In  a  letter  marked  by  all  that  cu- 
rious felicity  of  style  which  received  and 
deserved  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  Mon- 
talembert,  Albert  de  la  Ferronays 
writes  : 

"  Quant  a  I'^l^gance,  je  me  fie  k  toi  et  je 
suis  sCir  que  tu  as  celle  que  tu  sais,  celle  que 
j'aime,  ce  bon  go^t  cosmopolite  qui  n'est 
d'aucun  pays  et  qui  est  de  tous  :  un  cachet 
Stranger,  ni  italien,  ni  fran9ais,  ni  espagnol, 
mais  de  tout  un  peu,  de  rien  en  entier  ;  une 
tournure  k  part,  une  mise  k  part,  un  parfum  a 
part :  tu  me  comprends,  n'est-ce  pas  ?" 

The  reason  why  Chesterfield  so  con- 
stantly referred  to  the  subject  of  man- 
ners was,  that  they  were  Philip  Stan- 
hope's weak  point.  All  his  father's 
efforts  never  succeeded  in  making  him 
other  than  what  he  was  bom,  a  very  un- 
couth and  clumsy  person.  Even  Mr. 
Harte,  who  was  much  attached  to  him, 
and  who  was  himself  as  unfortunate,  ad- 
mitted that  Stanhope  wanted  nothing  ex- 
cept good  manners,  but  that  the  want  of 
them,  considering  his  destination,  was  a 
fatal  one. 

The  best  as  well  as  the  most  numer- 
ous of  Chesterfield's  maxims  refer  much 
more  to  the  conduct  of  life  than  to  man- 
ners, understood  in  their  narrower  sense. 

Such  are  the  following  : 

"  I  would  wish  you  to  be  a  Corinthian  edi- 
fice, upon  a  Tuscan  foundation  ;  the  latter 
having  the  utmost  strength  and  solidity  to  sup- 
port, and  the  former  all  possible  ornaments  to 
decorate."     (Letter  clvi.) 

"Whoever  is.  in  a  hurry,  shows  that  the 
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thing  he  is  about  is  too  big  for  him.  Haste 
and  hurxy  are  very  dififercnt  things."  (Letter 
dviii.) 

'*  Tout  briilant  qui  ne  resulte  pas  de  la  soli- 
dite  et  de  la  justesse  de  la  pens6c,  n'est  qu'un 
fuizbrillant.  Le  mot  italien  sur  le  diamant  est 
bienvrai  b.  cet  regard,  qttantofiu  sodizzn^  fanto 
fik  tplendore,^*     (Letter  ccv. — in  French.) 

"  Pray  be  always  in  motion.  Early  in  the 
morning  go  and  see  things  ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  day  go  and  see  people."     (Letter  ccxlvi.) 

"  The  political  reflections  (in  the  Memoir  of 
Cardinal  de  Rctz),  which  arc  most  of  them 
printed  in  italics,  are  the  justest  that  ever  I  met 
with  ;  they  are  not  the  labored  reflections  of  a 
systematical  closet  politician,  who,  without  the 
least  experience  of  business,  sits  at  home  and 
writes  maxims  ;  but  they  are  the  reflections 
which  a  great  and  able  man  formed,  from  long 
experience  and  practice  in  great  business. 
They  are  true  conclusions  drawn  from  facts, 
not  from  speculations."     (Letter  cxiii.) 

*'  A  proper  secrecy  is  the  only  mystery  of 
able  men  ;  mystery  is  the  only  secrecy  of  weak 
and  cunning  ones."    (iv.  29S.) 

**  A  man  who  tells  nothing,  or  who  tells  all, 
will  equally  have  nothing  told  to  him."  (iv. 
298.) 

**  When  a  man  of  sense  happens  to  be  in 
that  disagreeable  situation,  in  which  he  is 
obliged  to  ask  himself  more  than  once.  What 
shall  J  do?  he  will  answer  himself,  Nothing. 
When  his  reason  points  out  to  him  no  good 
way,  or  at  least  no  way  less  bad  than  another, 
he  will  stop  short  and  wait  for  light.  A  little 
busy  mind  runs  on  at  all  events,  must  be  do- 
ing ;  and,  like  a  blind  horse,  fears  no  dangers, 
because  he  sees  none.  //  Jaitt  saroir  s\'n- 
nuyer.^*     (iv.  299.) 

"  Patience  is  a  most  necessary  qualification 
for  business  ;  many  a  man  would  rather  you 
heard  his  story  than  granted  his  request.  One 
must  seem  to  hear  the  unreasonable  demands 
of  the  petulant  unmoved,  and  the  tedious  de- 
tails of  the  dull  untired.  That  is  the  least  price 
that  a  man  must  pay  for  a  high  station."     (iv. 

299-) 

*'  In  business,  an  elegant  simplicity,  the  re- 
salt  of  care,  not  of  labor,  is  required.  Busi- 
ness must  be  well,  not  affectedly  dressed  :  but 
bj  no  means  negligently.  Let  your  first  atten- 
tion be  to  clearness,  and  read  every  paragraph 
after  you  have  written  it,  in  the  critical  view 
of  discovering  whether  it  is  possible  that  any 
one  man  can  mistake  the  true  sense  of  it,  and 
correct  it  accordingly."     (Letter  ccxxxiii.) 

'*  Lay  aside  the  best  book  whenever  you  can 
go  into  the  best  company  ;  depend  upon  it  you 
diange  for  the  better."    (Letter  ccxlviii.) 

"Trivial  futile  books  swarm  and  buzz  about 
one  every  day  ;  flap  them  away,  they  have  no 
iting."    (Letter  ccxlvi ii.) 

'*  Common  sense  (which  in  truth  is  very  un- 
common) is  the  best  sense  I  know  of :  abide 
hyit;  it  will  counsel  you  best."  (Letter 
cmii.) 

"The  height  of  abilities  is,  to   have  volto 

*^to  and  pension  strctti ;   that  is,  a  frank, 

open,  and  ingenuous  exterior,  with  a  prudent 

•nd  reserved  interior."    (Letter  cxxxiv.) 

"  Young  as  you  are,  I  hope  you  are  in  haste 


to  live  ;  by  living,  I  mean  living  with  lustre 
and  honor  to  yourself,  with  utility  to  society  ; 
doing  what  may  deserve  to  be  written,  or  writ- 
ing what  may  deserve  to  be  read  :  I  should 
wish  both."     (Letter  clxxxvii.) 

From  Leipzig  young  Stanhope  went 
with  his  tutor  to  the  Courts  of  Dresden, 
Berlin,  and  Vienna,  whence  they  passed 
into  Italy.  While  in  that  country  he 
was  encouraged  by  his  father  to  pay  a 
fair  amount  of  attention  to  art  and  an- 
tiquities ;  although,  even  there,  history, 
languages,  and  society  were  to  be  his 
chief  care.  His  Murray,  by  the  way, 
was  to  be  Albcrti,  a  work  "  from  whence 
I  am  assured,"  says  Chesterfield,  *'  that 
Mr.  Addison,  to  save;  himself  trouble, 
has  taken  most  of  his  remarks  and  class- 
ical references." 

After  leaving  Italy,  tutor  and  pupil 
travelled  by  slow  journeys  to  Paris, 
whence  Mr.  Harte  returned  to  England, 
but  his  late  charge  remained,  devoting 
himself,  or  being  supposed  to  devote 
himself,  not  apparently  with  any  great 
success,  to  his  "  exercises." 

The  exercises  on  which  Chesterfield 
insisted  were  riding,  fencing,  and  danc- 
ing. It  is  odd  that  in  the  case  of  a  per- 
son who  was  to  move  so  much  about  the 
world  as  Philip  Stanhope,  he  should  not 
have  added  swimming.  For  field-sports 
he  had  the  most  hearty  contempt,  and 
avowed  it  in  a  manner  which  seems 
strange  when  we  think  what .  a  large 
place  they  now  fill  in  the  lives  of  men  of 
his  class  in  England.  In  Letter  cxxiv. 
he  says  : 


"  All  gaming,  field-sports,  and  such  sort  of 
amusements,  where  neither  the  understanding 
nor  the  senses  have  the  least  share,  I  look 
upon  as  frivolous,  and  as  the  resources  of  little 
minds,  who  either  do  not  think  or  do  not  love- 
to  think." 

Again,  in  Letter  cxlviii.,  we  find  these 
words  : 

*'  Sottish  drinking,  indiscriminate  gluttony,, 
driving  coaches,  rustic  sports  such  as  fox- 
chases,  horse-races,  &c.,  are,  in  my  opinion,, 
infinitely  below  the  honest  and  industrious 
professions  of  a  tailor  and  a  shoemaker,  which 
are  said  to  dcrogei-y 

Again,  in  Letter  ccxxx.,  he  remarks  : 

"  The  poor  beasts  here  are  pursued  and  run 
down  by  much  greater  beasts  than  themselves  ; 
the  true  British  fox-hunter  is  most  undoubted- 
ly a  species  appropriated  and  peculiar  to  the 
country  which  no  part  of  the  globe  produces." 

Possibly  the   brilliant   way  in  which 
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hunting  is  now  managed  in  this  country 
might  have  induced  him  somewhat  to 
modify  his  language  ;  but  he  would,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  have  sympa- 
thized with  him  who  said,  **  England  is 
the  only  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
where  you  are  thought  to  have  given  a 
sufficient  account  of  a  gentleman  of  for- 
tune and  position,  and  one  creditable  to 
the  person  spoken  of,  if  you  say,  *  He  is 
a  Master  of  Hounds.'  *' 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  as  to  what 
he  would  have  thought  of  the  interest 
excited,  not  in  the  crowd,  but  amongst 
people  of  his  own  rank,  by  the  Boat 
Race,  or  the  Public  Schools  Match  at 
Lord's.  The  cricket  of  his  day  he 
classes  with  pitch-farthing,  evidently 
considering  both  as  very  good  games 
for  little  boys.  Eight-oared  boat-racing 
had  not  broken  out  in  those  times. 

During  Stanhope's  residence  in  Paris, 
his  father  directed  him  to  see  all  the 
best  forms  of  society,  to  go  much  to 
Court  and  to  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
to  frequent  as  much  as  he  was  allowed 
to  do  the  society  of  the  more  eminent 
men  of  letters,  Montesquieu,'Fontenelle, 
and  the  like.  He  was  also  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
the  general  principles  of  the  French  law. 

After  a  short  visit  to  England,  the 
young  man  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
continued  his  education,  and  worked  as 
a  supernumerary  attach^  at  the  Embas- 
sy, under  Lord  Albemarle.  After  that 
he  passed  into  Germany,  and  went  even- 
tually to  Hanover,  in  the  suite  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle. 


<i 


It  is  your  first  crisis,"  writes  his  father  ; 
"  the  character  which  you  acquire  there  will, 
more  or  less,  be  that  which  will  abide  by  you 
for  the  rest  of  your  life.  You  will  be  tried  and 
judged  there,  not  as  a  boy,  but  as  a  man  ;  and 
from  that  moment  there  is  no  appeal  for  char- 
acter :  it  is  fixed.  To  form  that  character  ad- 
vantageously you  have  three  objects  particu- 
larly to  attend  to  ;  your  character  as  a  man  of 
morality,  truth,  and  honor  ;  your  knowledge 
in  the  objects  of  your  destination,  as  a  man  of 
business  ;  and  your  engaging  and  insinuating 
address,  air,  and  manners,  as  a  courtier ;  the 
sure  and  only  steps  to  favor.  Merit  at  Courts, 
without  favor,  will  do  little  or  nothing ;  fa- 
vor, without  merit,  will  do  a  great  deal ;  but 
favor  and  merit  together  will  do  everything.** 
(Letter  ccl.) 

Stanhope  was  now  at  the  age  when 
most  boys  are  on  the  eve  of  leaving 
school.  About  a  year  afterwards  his  fa- 
ther wrote  to  him  as  follows  : 


"  You  arc  now  but  nineteen,  an  age  at  which 
most  of  your  countrymen  are  illiberally  getting 
drunk  on  port,  at  the  University.  You  have 
greatly  got  the  start  of  them  in  learning  ;  and 
if  you  can  get  the  start  of  them  in  the  knowledge 
and  manners  of  the  world,  you  may  be  very 
sure  of  outrunning  them  in  Court  and  Parlia- 
ment, as  you  set  out  so  much  earlier  than  they. 
They  generally  begin  but  to  see  the  world  at 
one-and-twenty  ;  you  will  by  that  age  have 
seen  all  Europe.  They  set  out  upon  their 
travels  unlicked  cubs  ;  and  in  their  travels  they 
only  lick  one  another,  for  they  seldom  go  into 
any  other  company.  They  know  nothing  but 
the  English  world,  and  the  worst  part  of  that 
too,  and  generally  very  little  of  any  but  the 
English  language  ;  and  they  come  home  at 
three  or  four-and-twenty,  refined  and  polish- 
ed (as  is  said  in  one  of  Congreve's  plays)  like 
Dutch  skippers  from  a  whale-fishing.  The  care 
which  has  been  taken  of  you,  (to  do  you  jus- 
tice) the  care  you  have  taken  of  yourself,  has 
left  you,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  only,  nothing 
to  acquire  but  the  knowledge  of  the  world, 
manners,  address,  and  those  exterior  accom- 
plishments. But  they  are  great  and  necessary 
acquisitions,  to  those  who  have  sense  enough 
to  know  their  true  value  ;  and  your  getting 
them  before  you  are  one-and-twenty,  and  be- 
fore you  enter  upon  the  active  and  shining 
scene  of  life,  will  give  you  such  an  advantage 
over  all  your  contemporaries,  that  they  cannot 
overtake  you  ;  they  must  be  distanced."  (Let- 
ter cclxiv.) 

The  reader  who  has  accompanied  me 
thus  far  will  have  seen  that  Chesterfield 
was  not  easily  satisfied  in  the  matter  of 
solid  acquirements,  and  the  following 
passage  will  impress  that  fact  even  more 
firmly  on  his  mind. 

In  a  letter  written  to  Stanhope,  when 
he  was  only  seventeen,  his  father  says  : 

* '  When  I  cast  up  your  account  as  it  now 
stands,  I  rejoice  to  see  the  balance  so  much  in 
your  favor  ;  and  that  the  items  per  contra  are 
so  few,  and  of  such  a  nature,  th^^t  they  may  be 
very  easily  cancelled.  By  way  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  it  stands  thus  : 

Creditor,  by  French.     Debtor,  to  English. 

German.  Enunciation. 

Italian.  Manners. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Logic. 

Ethics. 

History. 
( Naturae. 
Jus  -J  Gentium. 
( Publicum. 

This,  my  dear  friend,  is  a  very  true  account, 
and  a  very  encouraging  one  for  you.  A  man 
who  owes  so  little,  can  clear  it  of!  in  a  very 
little  time,  and  if  he  is  a  prudent  man  will ; 
whereas  a  man  who  by  long  negligence  owes  a 
great  deal,  despairs  of  ever  being  able  to  pay  ; 
and  therefore  never  looks  into  his  accounts  at 
all."    (Letter  cxcvii.) 
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It  is  not  quite  clear  what  Chesterfield 
meant  by  Ethics  and  Logic,  but  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  Stanhope  had  de- 
voted any  great  amount  of  attention  to 
either  study.  The  other  items  on  the  cred- 
itor side,  however,  imply  a  large  amount 
of  acquisition  for  a  boy  of  seventeen. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  thanks  to  the  abom- 
inable arrangements  of  our  schools  and 
coUeges,  a  far  humbler  curriculum  than 
that  which  Philip  Stanhope  had  passed 
through  at  seventeen,  is  not  finished  till 
two  or  three-and-twenty,  even  by  clever 
young  men.  And  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Philip  Stanhope  was  clever. 
He  was  brought  up  on  a  plan  which  was 
relatively  good,  under  excellent  teachers  ; 
that  was  all  the  mystery. 

Now,  we  should  be  well  content,  in 
the  case  of  a  man  who  desired  to  arrive 
at  the  highest  political  success,  if  gen- 
eral education  could  be  finished  by  one 
or  two-and-twenty.  The  literature  that 
ought  to  be  read  early,  even  if  attention 
is  only  given  to  the  very  best  books  in 
each  lan^age.  has  enormously  increased 
since  Chesterfield's  day  ;  so  have  the 
mass  and  complication  of  modern  his- 
tory, and  time  must  be  found  for  the  at- 
tainment of  sound  general  ideas  with  ref- 
erence to  the  elements  of  natural  science, 
political  economy,  and  our  own  munici- 
pal law.  All  this  might  well  cover  the 
whole  period  before  one  or  two-and- 
twenty,  even  if  time  were  gained  by  be- 
ginning the  classics  late,  abandoning 
Latin  composition,  and  throwing  over- 
board everything  now  taught  which 
could  not  successfully  re-state  the  rea- 
sons of  its  existence. 

A  man,  however,  who  aimed  at  the 
highest  political  success  for  his  son, 
vould  not  be  satisfied  without  giving  him 
a  special  preparation  for  politics,  after 
his  general  education  was  complete. 
The  range  over  which  the  modern  states- 
man's knowledge  must  extend  is  far 
gitater  than  that  which  was  sufficient  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  A  mod- 
ern English  statesman  who  limited  his 
^cWi  as  completely  to  Europe  as  Ches- 
toficld  very  properly  did,  would  inevi- 
tably be  a  very  bad  statesman.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  our  existing  colonial  em- 
pire, and  nearly  the  whole  of  our  Indian 
Empire,  have  grown  up  since  those  days. 
In  one  of  his  later  letters  Chesterfield 
just  mentions  Clive,  but,  naturally,  with- 


out having  the  faintest  inkling  of  the 
way  in  which  the  deeds  of  the  **  bright- 
eyed  young  adventurer"  would  react 
upon  and  complicate  our  European  po- 
sition. An  English  statesman  must  in 
these  days,  if  he  would  be  anything  but 
a  blind  guide,  extend  his  view  over  the 
whole  world.  To  him,  more  than  to 
anybody  else,  api)ly  the  wise  words  of 
M.  Laffitte,  in  his  remarkable,  and  sure- 
ly not  sufficiently  well-known  book,  Lcs 
^r  a  tills  types  tie  V  Ilitmanitc  : — 

"  Les  chefs  europcens,  il  y  a  encore  deux 
siccles,  n'avaient  gucre  a  porter  leur  refjards 
au  dcla  de  I'Occident.  C'est  tout  au  plus  si  la 
Turquie,  de  temps  A  autre,  vcnait  leur  rap- 
peler  (ju'il  existait  dcs  oricntaux.  Toutc  la 
diplomatic  se  pratiquait  entre  populations  qui 
s'etaient  clevces  ensemble,  qui  avaient  contri- 
buc  toutcs,  bien  qu'A  des  degres  divers,  A  fon- 
der une  mcme  civilisation,  qui  posscdaient  une 
croyance  commune,  dont  les  mocurs  et  les  lois 
n'6taient  point  trop  diffcrentcs.  Mais  aujour- 
d'hui  I'homme  d'etat  doit  porter  dans  sa  tCte 
la  plancte  enlicre.  L'Occident  n'cst  qu'un 
point,  I'Afrique  et  I'Asie  I'inqCiietent  autant  et 
plus  qu'une  partie  quelconque  de  la  vieille  Eu- 
rope ;  il  faut  conclure  dcs  traitOs  avec  les  peu- 
ples  de  I'extrcme  Orient  ;  il  faut  savoir  ce  qui 
se  passe  a  Pckin,  n  Jeddo,  a  Calcutta,  ou  a 
Benares.  Comment  cultiver  ces  relations, 
nouer  ces  alliances,  jjouverner  en  un  mot,  si 
Ton  ignore  ces  populations,  si  Ton  n'apprccie 
pas  A  leur  valcur  les  civilisations  qu'elles  ont 
constitu6es  ?  Le  temps  011  Ton  traitail  de  bar- 
bares  ou  d'imbcciles  tout  ce  qui  n'ctait  pas 
chr6tien  est  dfefinitivcment  passtf." 

If,  then,  some  knowledge  of  India 
and  other  Asiatic  countries,  together 
with  some  acquaintance  with  the  British 
colonies,  must  be  added  to  those  sub- 
jects on  which  Chesterfield  insisted,  it  is 
evident  that  we  want  more  time.  But 
the  two  great  subjects  we  have  mention- 
ed are  far  indeed  from  exhausting  the 
list  of  new  requirements.  The  relations 
not  only  of  the  states  of  the  Old  World, 
but  of  those  of  the  New,  have  become 
part  of  the  knowledge  which  a  man  who 
destined  his  son  for  a  political  career, 
with  the  hopes  which  Chesterfield  kept 
before  his  mind,  would  naturally  desire 
him  to  possess. 

If,  however,  more  time  is  required  for 
preparation,  more  is  available.  It  has 
been  seen  that  young  Stanhope  was  al- 
ready beginning  the  world  at  nineteen. 
He  had,  however,  two  advantages  which 
even  the  sons  of  the  greatest  magnates 
cannot  now  command.  His  father  could 
put  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
soon  as  he  was  of  age,  and  could  keep 
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him  in  it  while  he  fulfilled  diplomatic 
functions  abroad,  only  coming  home  to 
take  part  in  its  proceedings  from  time  to 
time,  at  the  call  of  the  Government  of 
the  day,  or  as  suited  his  own  conven- 
ience. So  that  his  political  education 
for  the  highest  posts  was  really  being 
continued  for  a  long  time  in  the  best 
possible  way. 

Few,  however,  are  those  who  have  the 
good  fortune  to  get  even  into  the  House 
of  Commons  in  these  days  at  one  or  at 
five-and- twenty ;  while  no  one  finds 
himself  at  either  of  those  ages  both  a 
legislator  and  a  diplomatist.  Now,  too, 
that  the  custom  of  allowing  ministers 
and  ambassadors  to  attach  persons,  in 
whom  they  take  an  interest,  to  their  le- 
gations or  embassies  has  ceased  to  exist, 
and  that  private  secretaryships  are  given 
chiefly  to  members  of  the  permanent 
Civil  Service,  the  chance  of  young  men 
who  are  preparing  for  political  life  get- 
ting any  training  in  business  of  the  high- 
est and  widest  kind  is  much  dimin- 
ished. The  best  substitute  for  it  which 
circumstances  permit  is  probably  that 
which  so  many  take  to,  namely,  writing 
in  newspapers  and  periodicals.  But 
that,  although  it  has  many  advantages, 
does  not  call  into  play  the  same  facul- 
ties, and  is  subject  to  many  drawbacks. 
Inconvenient,  however,  as  it  is  that 
young  men  should  have  so  few  oppor- 
tunities of  being  trained  to  statesman- 
ship, it  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  sup- 
pose that,  until  the  wealthy  take  the 
trouble  really  to  train  their  sons  for  a 
political  career,  it  will  ever  be  otherwise. 
Constituencies  naturally  look  out  for  a 
member  who  they  think  well  represent 
them  well  when  first  elected,  and  cannot, 
except  in  rare  cases,  be  expected  to  spec- 
ulate on  what  he  may  become  in  a  dozen 
years. 

There  is  probably  only  one  thing 
that  could  be  done  by  the  community, 
which  would  at  all  tend  to  give  to  the 
education  of  the  highest  class  in  this 
country  a  really  statesmanlike  turn,  but 
happily  that  is  a  thing  which  it  is  for 
other  reasons  most  important  to  do. 

A  very  great  and  real  improvement 
might  be  effected  in  the  training  of  that 
class,  if  it  were  once  for  all  determined 
that  the  diplomatic  service  was  to  be 
composed  exclusively  of  persons  of  high 


intellectual  attainments.  The 
and  least  invidious  way  to  eiTe< 
would  be  to  have,  once  a  year,  an 
ination  open  to  every  man  under  1 
five-and- twenty  in  those  subjects 
Chesterfield,  if  he  were  now  amon 
would  have  prescribed.  This  ex. 
tion  should  be  conducted  by  a 
composed  of  ex-ministers,  ambas! 
and  other  functionaries  of  the  1 
rank,  with,  of  course,  a  proper  a 
of  technical  assistance.  It  shoulc 
arranged  as  to  bring  out,  not  only 
edge,  but  also  readiness,  and  pr 
of  mind  ;  and  should  therefore  be 
ly  vivd  voce.  The  standard  sho 
kept  extremely  high,  and  it  sho 
surrounded  by  a  far  greater  amc 
dignity  and  public  recognition  th 
other  examination.  The  names 
more  than  twelve  of  the  best  can( 
should  be  announced  bv  the  exa 
in  a  class  list,  from  which  the  Sei 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  sho 
his  own  absolute  discretion,  sele 
persons  to  fill  the  attacheships 
regular  line  of  the  service,  and  the 
ships  in  the  Foreign  Office,  which 
fall  vacant  during  the  year  ;  wl 
ministers  and  ambassadors  should 
powered  to  take  as  supernumerary 
attaches,  and  with  no  claim  to 
the  service,  any  persons  whose 
were  found  in  the  list.  If  such 
amination  were  set  on  foot,  and  pi 
organized,  it  may  be  hoped  that  s 
in  it  would  become  an  object  with 
siderable  percentage  of  those  your 
who  do  not  require  to  go  into  a  r 
making  profession,  but  who  wou! 
the  opportunity  of  having  their 
advertised  to  the  nation  as  those  < 
sons  who  had  given  themselvei 
success  to  the  kind  of  studies  wh 
at  the  root  of  statesmanship.  Su( 
would  undoubtedly  have  a  better 
in  many  constituencies  than  i 
who  could  not  bring  forward  an 
monials  to  their  political  knowled 
ability.  The  fact  of  a  man 
taken  this  or  that  degree  at  the  I 
sities  conveys  very  little  to  the  rr 
an  electoral  committee,  even  wh 
degree  taken  really  represents  kno 
of  a  kind  important  to  them,  w 
only  rarely  the  case,  but  the  guj 
afforded  by  such  an  examinatio 
suggest  would  be  altogether  differ 
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After  some  further  travelling  in  Ger- 
many, Stanhope  returned  to  England, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
moDS._  His  father  had  been  long  turn- 
ing his  attention  in  that  direction,  for 
the  House  of  Commons  was  then,  much 
more  than  it  is  even  now,  the  natural 
road  to  be  taken  by  any  one  who,  not 
born  a  peer,  wished  to  arrive  at  a  great 
position  in  the  State.  That  assembly  is 
doubtless  much  changed  and  improved 
since  the  day  when  so  keen  an  observer 
as  Chesterfield  could  write  as  follows  : 

"  To  bring  this  directly  to  you  ;  know  that 
no  man  can  make  a  figure  in  this  country  but 
by  Parliament.  Your  fate  depends  upon  your 
success  there  as  a  speaker  ;  and,  take  my 
word  for  it,  that  success  turns  much  more  up- 
on manner  than  matter.  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr. 
Murray,  the  Solicitor-General,  uncle  to  Lord 
Stormont,  are  beyond  comparison  the  best 
speakers  ;  why  ?  only  because  they  are  the 
best  orators.  They  alone  can  influence  or 
quiet  the  House  ;  they  alone  ar^  so  attended 
to,  in  that  numerous  and  noisy  assembly,  that 
yon  might  hear  a  pin  fall,  while  either  of  them 
is  speaking.  Is  it  that  their  matter  is  better, 
or  their  arguments  stronger,  than  other  peo- 
ple's ?  Does  the  House  expect  extraordinary 
informations  from  them  ?  Not  in  the  least ; 
but  the  House  expects  pleasure  from  them,  and 
therefore  attends  ;  finds  it,  and  therefore  ap- 
proves."   (Letter  ccxi.) 

*'  The  receipt  to  make  a  speaker,  and  an  ap- 
plauded one,  too,  is  short  and  easy.  Take  of 
common  sense  quant twi  sufficit^  add  a  little 
application  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  the 
House,  throw  obvious  thoughts  in  a  new  light, 
ind  make  up  the  whole  with  a  large  quantity 
of  purity,  correctness,  and  elegancy  of  style. " 
(Letter  cclxxii.) 

It  may  be  that  no  orator  of  our  day 
has  quailed  the  elder  Pitt  in  his  highest 
flights,  but  good  speaking  of  the  kind 
just  below  the  highest  has  increased  so 
much,  that  a  man  who  was  satisfied  with 
the  amount  and  kind  of  excellence  which 
Qesterfield  prescribed  would  not  stand 
out  from  his  fellows  enough  to  obtain 
any  great  name. 

Again,  the  vast  variety  of  business 
which  the  House  of  Commons  has  ac- 
cumulated in  its  own  hands  rctjuires  for 
its  proper  transaction  a  far  greater 
amount  of  special  knowledge  than  was 
requisite  to  meet  the  comparatively  sim- 
ple exigencies  of  Chesterfield's  day,  and 
the  men  who  have  that  special  knowl- 
edge are  respectfully  listened  to,  even 
when  they  speak  detestably. 

Still,  sdfter  all  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  change  of  circumstances,  there 


remains  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  Chester- 
field's remarks.  A  musical  well-man- 
aged voice,  and  a  graceful  manner  of 
speaking,  go  very  much  further  with  the 
House  of  Commons  than  is  at  all  gener- 
ally supposed  by  those  who  are  not  in- 
timately acquainted  with  it.  Of  course, 
it  would  be  easy  to  mention  men  on  bo:h 
sides  of  politics  who  have  had  very  great 
success  in  spite  of  the  possession  of  al- 
most every  defect  against  which  Chester- 
field warned  his  correspondent ;  but  I 
suppose  there  are  few  men  who  have  been 
long  familiar  with  it,  who  would  not  say 
that  adecjuate  abilities  accompanied  by 
the  sort  of  charm  which  a  man  like  the 
late  Lord  Herbert  had  in  so  supreme  a 
degree,  would  advance  a  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons  more  quickly  than 
the  most  commanding  genius,  unaccom- 
panied by  that  charm. 

The  letters  which  can  properly  be 
called  educational  end  with  that  of  27th 
November,  1754,  number  cclxxix,,  in 
the  fourth  volume,  and  those  which  ex- 
tend from  1756  to  Philip  Stanhope's 
death,  in  1768,  are  at  once  uf  less  in- 
terest, and  far  fewer  in  number. 

Chesterfield's  labors  turned  out  only 
very  partially  successful,  but  they  failed 
precisely  where  he  expected  them  to  fail. 
In  1748,  he  had  written  to  his  son  :  "  I 
will  tell  you,  sincerely,  my  hopes  and 
fears  concerning  you.  I  think  you  will 
be  a  good  scholar,  and  that  you  will  ac- 
(juire  a  considerable  stock  of  knowledge 
of  various  kinds  :  but  I  fear  that  you 
neglect  what  are  called  little,  though  in 
truth  they  are  very  material  things  ;  1 
mean  gentleness  of  manners,  an  engag- 
ing address,  and  an  insinuating  behav- 
ior ;  they  are  real  and  solid  advantages, 
and  none  but  those  who  do  not  know  the 
world,  treat  them  as  trifles.  I  am  told 
that  you  speak  very  quick  and  not  dis- 
tinctly ;  this  is  a  most  ungraceful  and 
disagreeable  trick,  which  you  know  I 
have  told  you  of  a  thousand  times  ;  ]>ray 
attend  carefully  to  the  correction  of  it. 
An  agreeable  and  distinct  manner  of 
speaking  adds  greatly  to  the  matter  ;  and 
1  have  known  many  a  very  good  speech 
unregarded,  ui)on  account  of  the  disa- 
greeable manner  in  which  it  has  been 
delivered,  and  many  an  indifferent  one 
applauded,  for  the  contrary  reason.'' 
(Letter  ex  v.': 

This   was     exactly    what    ha])pened 
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Philip  Stanhope  turned  out  an  extremely 
well-informed,  nay,  learned  man  ;  but 
he  showed  no  aptitude  whatever  for  ora- 
tory, all  but  breaking  down  in  his  maid- 
en speech,  while  he  was  quite  remarka- 
ble for  the  want  of  those  manners  of 
which  his  father  had  said  to  him,  very 
early  in  the  day,  that  **  though  the  last, 
and  it  may  be  the  least  ingredient  of 
merit,"  they  were,  however,  **  very  far 
rem  being  useless  in  its  composition." 

It  would  have  been  vain  to  argue  in 
favor  of  Chesterfield's  method  from  the 
accident  of  its  having  succeeded  in  the 
case  of  Philip  Stanhope,  and  it  is  equal- 
ly vain  to  argue  against  it  from  the  ac- 
cident of  its  having  partially  failed  with 
him.  It  must  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits,  but  it  would  be  very  interesting 
to  learn  from  some  critic  who,  like 
Chesterfield,  had  directed  great  affairs, 
what,  if  any,  are  its  weak  points,  other 
than  those  which,  however  important, 
are  not  of  its  essence,  and  to  which  I 
have  pointedly  called  attention  at  the 
outset  of  these  remarks. 

If  Chesterfield's  method,  with  the 
large  modifications  which  have  been 
suggested,  is  not  the  best  education  for 
a  statesman  before  he  is  old  enough  to 
take  a  part  in  politics,  then  which  is  the 
best? 

That  is  a  question  which  les  classes 
(iiri^::eantes   in  all  countries  had  better 


ask  and  answer  wisely,  if  they  are  not 
ere  long  to  be  contemptuously  thrust 
aside  by  the  new  social  strata  as  Us 
classes  dtg&antes.  Let  them  show  that 
they  are  fit  to  lead,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  for  many  a  long  day,  at 
least  in  England.  They  have  wealth 
and  hereditary  predisposition  in  their 
favor  ;  why  should  they  not  add  to  these 
advantages  a  reasonable  amount  of  tak- 
ing trouble  ? 

When  every  other  avocation  is  begin- 
ning to  discard  mere  rule  of  thumb,  per- 
haps a  little  more  systematic  training  for 
the  most  dignified  of  all  avocations 
would  not  be  wholly  amiss.  From  time 
to  time  some  political  genius  appears 
who  seems  so  great  that  no  training 
would  have  made  him  greater.  That, 
however,  is  probably  an  optical  illusion, 
produced  by  the  atmosphere  of  admira- 
tion through  which  we  gaze  on  him. 
Even  in  medicine  we  hear  of  wonderful 
things  being  done  by  irregular  practi- 
tioners. An  orthodox  physician  said 
disparagingly  of  one  of  these  who  was 
attending  a  friend  of  mine  the  other  day, 
*'  Ce  n'est  pas  unm6decin,  c'est  un  gu6- 
risseur  !"  We  may  smile  at  that,  but 
none  the  less  do  we  usually  prefer  that 
our  medical  attendants  should  have  been 
educated  for  their  |  profession. — Fort- 
nightly Review, 
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1  THINK  I  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  I 
siy  that  there  are  few  subjects  more  im- 
portant to  the  well-being  of  man  than 
the  selection  and  preparation  of  his 
food.  Our  forefathers  in  their  wisdom 
have  provided,  by  ample  and  generously 
endowed  organisations,  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  moral  precepts  in  relation  to 
human  conduct,  and  for  the  constant 
supply  of  sustenance  to  meet  the  crav- 
ings of  religious  emotions  common  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  In  these 
provisions  no  student  of  human  nature 
can  fail  to  recognise  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  a  lofty  purpose.  But  it  is  not  a  sign 
of  ancestral  wisdom  that  so  little  thought 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  teaching  of 
what  we  should  eat  and  drink  ;  that  the 


relations,  not  only  between  food  and  a 
healthy  population,  but  between  food  and 
virtue,  between  the  process  of  digestion 
and  the  state  of  mind  which  results  from 
it,  have  occupied  a  subordinate  place  in 
the  practical  arrangements  of  life.  No 
doubt  there  has  long  been  some  practi- 
cal acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  a 
few  educated  persons,  of  the  simple  fact 
that  a  man's  temper,  and  consequently 
many  of  his  actions,  depend  on  such  an 
alternative  as  whether  he  habitually  di- 
gests his  food  well  or  ill  ;  whether  the 
meals  which  he  eats  are  properly  convert- 
ed into  healthy  material,  suitable  for  the 
ceaseless  work  of  building  up«both  muscle 
and  brain ;  or  whether  unhealthy  products 
constantly  pollute  the  course  of  nutritive 
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supply.  But  the  truth  of  that  fact  has 
never  been  generally  admitted  to  an  ex- 
tent at  all  comparable  with  its  exceeding 
importance.  It  produces  no  practical 
result  on  the  habits  of  men  in  the  least 
degree  commensurate  with  the  pregnant 
import  it  contains.  For  it  is  certain 
that  an  adequate  recognition  of  the  value 
of  proper  food  to  tlie  individual  in  main- 
taining a  high  standard  of  health,  in 
prolonging  healthy  life  (the  prolongation 
of  unhealthy  life  being  small  gain  either 
to  the  individual  or  to  the  community), 
and  thus  largely  promoting  cheerful  tem- 
per, prevalent  good  nature,  and  improv- 
ed moral  tone,  would  require  almost  a 
revolution  in  the  habits  of  a  large  part 
of  the  community. 

The  general  outlines  of  a  man's  men- 
tal character    and    physical   tendencies 
are  doubtless  largely  determined  by  the 
impress  of  race  and  family.     That  is, 
the  scheme  of  the  building,  its  charac- 
teristics and  dimensions,  are  inherited  ; 
but  to  a  very  large  extent  the  materials 
and  filling  in  of  the  framework  depend 
upon  his  food  and  training.     By  the  lat- 
ter term  may  be  understood  all  that  re- 
lates to  mental  and  moral  and  even  tu 
physical  education,  in  part  already  as- 
sumed  to  be  fairly  provided   for,  and 
therefore  not  further  to  be  considered 
here.     No  matter,  then,  how   consum- 
mate the  scheme  of  the  architect,  nor 
how  vast  the  design,  more  or  less  of  fail- 
ure to  rear  the  edifice  results  when  the 
materials  are  ill  chosen  or  wholly  un- 
worthy to  be  used.     Many  other  sources 
w'  failure  there  may  be  which  it  is  no 
part  of  my  business  to  note  ;  but  the  in- 
flaence  of  food  is  not  only  itself  cardinal 
in  rank,  but,  by  priority  of  action,  gives 
lisc  to  other  and  secondary  agencies. 

The  slightest  sketch  of  the  commonest 
types  of  human  life  will  sufhce  to  illus- 
tnte  this  truth. 

To  commence,  I  fear  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  majority  of  British  in- 
fants are  reared  on  imperfect  milk  by 
*ttk  or  ill-fed  mothers.  And  thus  it 
follows  that  the  signs  of  disease,  of  fee- 
Me  vitality,  or  of  fretful  disposition, 
"My  be  observed  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
"«  apparent  in  symptoms  of  indigestion 
OT  in  the  cravings  of  want  manifested  by 
the '  peevish  *  and  sleepless  infant.  In 
circumstances  where  there  is  no  want  of 
•bondant    nutriment,    over-feeding    or 


complicated  forms  of  food,  suitable  only 
for  older  persons,  produce  for  this,  in- 
fant troubles  which  are  no  less  grave 
than  those  of  the  former.  In  the  next 
stage  of  life,  among  the  poor  the  child 
takes  his  place  at  the  parents*  tabic, 
where  lack  of  means,  as  well  as  of  knowl- 
edge, deprives  him  of  food  more  suita- 
ble than  the  rough  fare  of  the  adult,  and 
moreover  obtains  for  him,  perchance, 
his  little  share  of  beer  or  gin.  On  the 
whole,  perhaps  he  is  not  much  worse  off 
than  the  child  of  the  well-to-do,  who  be- 
comes a  pet,  and  is  already  familiarised 
with  complex  and  too  solid  forms  of 
food  and  stimulating  drinks  which  cus- 
tom and  self-indulgence  have  placed  on 
the  daily  table.  And  soon  afterwards 
commence  in  consequence — and  entirely 
in  consequence,  a  fact  it  is  impossible 
too  much  to  emphasize — the  *  sick 
headaches*  and  *  bilious  attacks,'  which 
pursue  their  victim  through  half  a  life- 
time, to  be  exchanged  for  gout  or  worse 
at  or  before  the  grand  climacteric.  And 
so  common  are,  these  evils  that  they  are 
regarded  by  people  in  general  as  a  nec- 
essary appanage  of  *  poor  humanity.' 
No  notion  can  be  more  erroneous,  since 
it  is  absolutely  true  that  the  complaints 
referred  to  are  self-engendered,  form  no 
necessary  part  of  our  j)hysical  nature, 
and  for  their  existence  are  dependent  al- 
most entirely  on  our  habits  in  relation  to 
food  and  drink.  I  except,  of  course, 
those  cases  in  which  hereditary  tenden- 
cies are  so  strong  as  to  produce  these 
evils,  despite  of  some  care  on  the  part 
of  the  unfortunate  victim  of  an  ances- 
tor's self-indulgence.  Equally,  how- 
ever, on  the  part  of  that  little-to-be-re- 
vered progenitor  was  ill-chosen  food,  or 
more  probably  excess  in  quantity,  the 
cause  of  disease,  and  not  the  physical 
nature  of  man. 

The  next  stage  of  boyhood  transfers 
the  child  just  spoken  of  to  a  public 
school,  where  too  often  insufficient  or 
inappropriate  diet,  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  growth,  has  to  be  supplement- 
ed from  other  sources.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  say  that  chief  among  these 
are  the  pastrycook  and  the  vendor  of 
portable  provisions,  for  much  of  which 
latter  that  skin-stuffed  compound  of  un- 
known origin,  an  uncertified  sausage, 
may  be  accepted  as  the  type. 

After  this  period  arise  the  temptations 
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to  drink,  among  the  youth  of  all  classes, 
whether  at  beer  house,  tavern,  or  club. 
For  it  has  been  taught  in  the  bosom  of 
the  family,  by  the  father's  example  and 
by  the  mother's  precept,  that  wine,  beer, 
and  spirits  are  useful,  nay,  necessary  to 
health,    and     that    they    augment    the 
strength.     And  the  lessons  thus  incul- 
cated and    too  well    learned  were  but 
steps  which  led  to  wider  experience  in 
the  pursuit  of  health  and  strength  by  lar- 
ger use  of  the  same  means.     Under  such 
circumstances  it  often  happens,  as  the 
youth  grows  up,  that  a  flagging  appetite 
or  a  failing  digestion  habitually  demands 
a  dram  before  or  between  meals,  and 
that  these  are  regarded  rather  as  occa- 
sions to  indulge  in  variety  of  liquor  than 
as  repasts  for  nourishing  the  body.     It 
is  not    surprising,   with  such  training, 
that  the  true  object  of  both  eating  and 
drinking  is  entirely  lost  sight  of.     The 
gratification    of   acquired  tastes  usurps 
the  function  of  that  zest  which  healthy 
appetite    produces  ;    and  the  intention 
that  food  should  be  adapted  to  the  phys- 
ical needs  of  the  body  and  the  healthy 
action  of   the  mind  is    forgotten  alto- 
gether.    So  it  often  comes  to  pass  that 
at  middle  age,  when  man  finds  himself 
in  the  full  current  of  life's  occupations, 
struggling  for  pre-eminence  with  his  fel- 
lows, indigestion  has  become  persistent 
in  some  of  its  numerous  forms,  shortens 
his  *  staying  power,'  or  spoils  his  judg- 
ment or  temper.     And,  besides  all  this, 
few  causes  are  more  potent  than  an  in- 
competent stomach  to  engender  habits 
of  selfishness  and  egotism.     A  constant 
care  to  provide  little  personal  wants  of 
various  kinds,  thus  rendered  necessary, 
cultivates  these  sentiments,  and  they  in- 
fluence   the    man's  whole  character  in 
consequence.     The  poor  man,  advanc- 
ing in  years,  suffers  from  continuous  toil 
with    inadequate    food,   the   supply  of 
which  is  often  diminished  by  his  expen- 
diture for  beer,  which,  although  often 
noxious,  he  regards  as  the  elixir  of  life, 
never  to  be  missed  when  fair  occasion 
for  obtaining  it  is  offered.    Many  of  this 
class  are  prematurely  crippled  by  artic- 
ular disease,   &c.,   and  become  perma- 
nent inmates  of  the  parish  workhouse  or 
infirmary. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  everybody  how 
much  more  of  detail  might  be  added  to 
fill  in  the  outlines  of  this  little  sketch. 


It  is  meagre  in  the  extreme  :  ne^ 
less  it  suffices  for  my  purpose  ;  ol 
lustrations  may  occur  hereafter. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  say  at  this 
and  I  desire  to  say  it  emphaticall 
the  subject  of  food  need  not,  eve 
the  views  just  enunciated,  be  tre; 
an  ascetic  spirit.  It  is  to  be  cons 
in  relation  to  a  principle,  in  wh 
may  certainly  believe,  that  aliment 
adapted  to  develope  the  indi 
sound  in  body  and  mind,  shall  nc 
be  most  acceptable,  but  that  th< 
be  selected  and  prepared  so  as  to 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  a  refinec 
and  produce  a  fair  degree  of  that 
ure  naturally  associated  with  the 
tion  of  the  palate,  and  derived  1 
study  of  the  table.  For  it  is  certa 
nine-tenths  of  the  gourmandise  w 
practised,  at  all  events  in  English 
ty — ^where  for  the  most  part  it  is 
ter  of  faith  without  knowledge- 
more  a  source  of  gratification 
eater's  gustatory  sense  than  it  is 
gestible  sustenance  to  his  body. 

Our  subject  now  shapes  itself, 
must  first  be  regarded  in  relatior 
value  as  material  to  be  used  for  b 
up  and  sustaining  that  composite 
ture,  the  human  body,  under  the 
conditions  in  which  it  may  be  ] 
Secondly,  the  selection  of  food,  t 
best  modes  of  preparing  it,  resul 
the  production  of  *  the  dish,*  a  i 
of  great  extent  and  importance,  r 
dealt  with  very  briefly.  Lastly, 
ercise  of  taste  in  relation  to  the  i 
of  food  and  drink,  or  the  art  of  c 
ing  dishes  to  form  *  a  meal,'  mu 
be  considered. 

I  shall  not  regard  this  as  the  p 
which  to  offer  any  scientific  defini 
the  term  food.     I  shall  include 
its  range  all  the  solid  materials  p 
ly  so  regarded  and  therefore  eaten 
drink  being  as  necessary  as  solids 
purpose  of  digestion,  and  to  supp 
large  proportion  of  fluid  which  th 
contains  in  every  mesh  and  cell  t 
I  shall  regard  as  '  drink '  all  the 
which  it  is  customary  to  swallo 
our  meals,  although  probably  ve 
if  any,  of  them  can  be  regarded 
in  any  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

Food  is  essential  to  the  body  ii 
to  fulfil  two  distinct  purposes,  or 
ply  two  distinct  wants  inseparab] 
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animal  life.  As  certainly  as  a  steam-en- 
gine requires  fuel,  by  the  combustion  or 
oxidation  of  which  force  is  called  into 
action  for  various  purposes — as  the  en- 
gine itself  requires  the  mending  and  re- 
placing of  parts  wasted  in  the  i)rocess  of 
working — so  certainly  does  the  animal 
body  require  fuel  to  evoke  its  force,  and 
material  to  replace  those  portions  which 
are  necessarily  wasted  by  labor,  whether 
the  latter  be  what  we  call  physical  or 
mental,  that  is,  of  limbs  or  of  brain. 
The  material  which  is  competent  to 
supply  both  requirements  is  a  complete 
or  perfect  food.  Examples  of  complete 
food  exist  in  milk  and  the  egg,  sufficing 
as  these  do  for  all  the  wants  of  the 
young  animal  during  the  period  of  early 
growth.  Nevertheless  a  single  animal 
product  like  either  of  the  two  named, 
although  complex  in  itself,  is  not  more 
perfect  than  an  artificial  combination  of 
various  simpler  substances,  provided  the 
mixture  (dish  or  meal)  contains  all  the 
elements  required  in  due  proportion  for 
the  purposes  of  the  body. 

It  would  be  out  of  i)lace  to  occupy 
much  space  with  those  elementary  de- 
tails of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
body  which  may  be  found  in  any  small 
manual  of  human  physiology  ;*  but  for 
the  right  understanding  of  our  subject, 
a  brief  sketch  must  be  presented.     Let 
it  sufiice  to  say  that  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  the  three  all  pervading  ele- 
ments   of    the    vegetable   world,   enter 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  ani- 
mal  body ;    and  that  the   two   former 
especially  constitute  a  fuel,  the  oxida- 
tion of  which  produces  animal  heat,  and 
developes  the  force  in  its  varied  forms, 
physical  and  mental,  which  the  body  is 
capable  of  exerting.     Besides  these,  ni- 
trogen, obtainable  from  certain  vegeta- 
ble products,  not  from  all,  but  forming 
definite  combinations  with  the  three  ele- 
ments just  named,  is  essential  to  the  re- 
pair and  reproduction  of  the  body  itself, 
being  one  of  its  most  important  constit- 
uents.    Lastly  must  be  named  several 
other  elements  which,  in  small  propor- 
tions, are  'also  essential  constituents  of 

•  Such  as  Physiology^  Science  Primer,  by  M. 
Foster,  M.A..  M.D.  (MacmiUan) ;  Lissons  in 
EUaientary  Physiolo^\  by  Professor  I  lux  ley 
(Macmillan).  For  a  full  consideration  of  the 
nbject  Dr.  Pavy's  very  complete  Treatise  on 
fcaii  ant/  Vi^Ufics  (ChurchiW,  London,  1S75). 


the  body  ;  such  as  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
salts  of   lime,   magnesia,    potash,   &c., 
with  traces  1.0 f  iron   and   other  metals. 
All  these  must  be  present  in  the  food 
supplied,    otherwise     animal    existence 
cannot  be  supported  ;  and  all  are  found 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  may  be 
obtained  directly  therefrom  by  man  in 
feeding  on  vegetables  alone.*     But  the 
process   of    obtaining    and    combinin;^ 
these  simple  elements  into  the  more  com- 
plex forms  which  constitute  the  bases  of 
animal  tissues — definite   compounds  of 
nitrogen  with  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  ox- 
ygen— is  also  accomplished  by  the  lower 
animals,  which  are  exclusively  vegetable 
feeders.     These    animals  we  can   con- 
sume as  food,  and  thus  procure,  if  we 
please,  ready  prepared  for  our  purpose, 
the  materials  of  flesh,  sinew,  and  bone, 
for   immediate    use.     We    obtain    also 
from  the  animal   milk  and  the  egg,  al- 
ready said  to  be  *  perfect '  foods  ;  and 
they  are  so  because  they    contain  the 
nitrogenous  compounds  referred  to,  fatty 
matter  abundantly,  and  the  various  sa- 
line or  mineral  matters  requisite.     But 
compounds  simpler  in  form  than  the  pre- 
ceding, of  a  non-nitrogenous  kind,  that 
is,    of  carbon,    hydrogen,   and    oxygen 
only,  are  necessary  as  food  for  the  pro- 
duction of  animal  heat  and  force.  These 
consist,  first,  of  the  fat  of  animals  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  of  butter  ;  and  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  of  the  fatty  matter 
which  exists  in  grain  and  legumes,  and 
largely  in  the  olive  and  in  many  seeds  : 
secondly,  of  the  starchy  matters,  all  de- 
rived from  vegetables,  such  as  a  large 
part  of  wheaten  and  other  flour,  rice,  ar- 
rowroot,   and  potatoes  ;    together  with 
sugar,   gum,  and  other  minor  vegetable 
products  of  a  similar  kind.     The  fats 
form  the  more  important  group  of  the 
two,  both  in  relation  to  the  i)roduction 
of  heat  and  force  ;  and  without  a  con- 
stant  supply  of   fat   as  food  the  body 
would  cease  to  exist.     The    vegetable 
eater,    pure  and  simple,   can   therefore 
extract  from  his  food  all  the  principles 


*  The  vefjetable  kingdom  comprehends  the 
cereals,  legumes,  roots,  starches,  sugar,  herbs, 
and  fruits.  Persons  who  style  themselves  vege- 
tarians often  consume  milk,  eggs,  butter,  and 
lard,  which  are  choice  foods  from  the  animal 
kingdom.  There  are  other  persons,  of  course, 
who  are  strictly  vegetable  caters,  and  such 
alone  have  any  right  to  the  title  of  vegetarians. 
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necessary  for  the  growth  and  support  of 
the  body  as  well  as  for  the  production 
of  heat  and  force,  provided  that  he 
selects  vegetables  which  contain  all  the 
essential  elements  named.  But  he  must 
for  this  purpose  consume  the  best  ce- 
reals, wheat  or  oats  ;  or  the  legumes, 
beans,  peas,  or  lentils  ;  or  he  must  swal- 
low and  digest  a  large  weight  of  vegeta- 
ble matter  of  less  nutritive  value,  and 
therefore  containing  at  least  one  element 
in  large  excess,  in  order  to  obtain  all  the 
elements  he  needs.  Thus  the  Irishman 
requires  ten  to  eleven  pounds  of  pota- 
toes daily,  which  contain  chiefly  starch, 
very  little  nitrogen,  and  scarcely  any 
fat :  hence  he  obtains,  when  he  can, 
some  buttermilk  or  bacon  or  a  herring 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  Highland- 
er, living  mainly  on  oatmeal,  requires 
a  much  smaller  weight,  since  this  grain 
contains  not  only  starch,  but  much 
nitrogen  and  a  fair  amount  of  fat,  al- 
though not  quite  sufficient  for  his  pur- 
pose, which  is  usually  supplied  by  add- 
ing milk  or  a  little  bacon  to  his  diet. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  lives 
chiefly  or  largely  on  flesh  and  eggs  as 
well  as  bread  obtains  precisely  the  same 
principles,  but  served  in  a  concentrated 
form,  and  a  weight  of  about  two  or  three 
pounds  of  such  food  is  a  full  equivalent 
to  the  Irishman's  ten  or  eleven  pounds 
of  potatoes  and  extras.  The  meat- 
eater's  digestion  is  taxed  with  a  far  less 
quantity  of  solid,  but  that  very  concen- 
tration in  regard  of  quality  entails  on 
some  stomachs  an  expenditure  of  force 
in  digestion  equal  to  that  required  by  the 
vegetable  eater  to  assimilate  his  much 
larger  portions.  And  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, as  a  fact  beyond  question,  that  some 
persons  are  stronger  and  more  healthy 
who  live  chiefly  or  altogether  on  vegeta- 
bles, while  there  are  many  others  for 
whom  a  proportion  of  animal  food  ap- 
pears to  be  desirable,  if  not  necessar)'. 
In  studying  this  matter,  individual  habit 
must  be  taken  into  account.  An  ani- 
mal feeder  may  by  slow  degrees  become 
a  vegetarian,  without  loss  of  weight  or 
strength,  not  without  feeling  some  in- 
convenience in  the  process  ;  but  a  sud- 
den change  in  diet  in  this  direction  is 
for  a  time  almost  equivalent  to  starva- 
tion. The  digestive  organs  require  a  con- 
siderable period  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  performance  of  work  differ- 


ent from  that  to  which  they  have  been 
long  accustomed,  and  in  some  constitu- 
tions might  fail  altogether  in  the  at- 
tempt. Besides,  in  matters  of  diet  es- 
sentially, many  persons  have  individual 
peculiarities  :  and  while  certain  fixed 
principles  exist,  such  as  those  already 
laid  down  as  absolutely  cardinal,  in  the 
detail  of  their  application  to  each  man's 
wants,  an  infinity  of  stomach-eccentrici- 
ties is  to  be  reckoned  on.  The  old  prov- 
erb expresses  the  fact  strongly  but 
truly  :  *  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  an- 
other man's  poison.*  Yet  nothing  is 
more  common — and  one  rarely  leaves  a 
social  dinner  table  without  observing  it 
— than  to  hear  some  good-natured  per- 
son recommending  to  his  neighbor,  with 
a  confidence  rarely  found  except  in  alli- 
ance with  profound  ignorance  of  the 
matter  in  hand,  some  special  form  of 
food,  or  drink,  or  system  of  diet,  solely 
because  the  adviser  happens  to  have 
found  it  useful  to  himself  ! 

It  will  be  interesting  now  to  take  a 
general  but  brief  survey  of  the  vast  range 
of  materials  which  civilised  man  has  at  his 
command  for  the  purpose  of  food  :  these 
few  preliminary  remarks  on  the  chemi- 
cal constituents  of  food  having  been  in- 
tended to  aid  in  appreciating  the  value 
of  different  kinds. 

Commencing  with  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, from  which  our  early  progeni- 
tors, probably  during  long  ages,  drew  all 
their  sustenance,  the  cereals,  or  cultivat- 
ed grasses,  come  first,  as  containing  all 
the  elements  necessary  to  life,  and  being 
therefore  most  largely  consumed.  Wheat 
and  its  congeners,  which  rank  highest 
in  quality,  had  been  distinguished,  in 
the  form  of  bread,  as  *  the  staff  of  life,  * 
long  before  the  physiological  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact  had  been  attained. 
Wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley,  maize  and 
rice,  are  the  chief  members  of  this 
group  ;  wheat  containing  the  most  ni- 
trogenous or  flesh-forming  material,  be- 
sides abundance  of  starch,  a  moderate 
amount  of  fat,  together  with  sufficient 
saline  and  mineral  elements.  Rice,  on 
the  other  hand,  contains  very  little  nitro- 
gen, fat,  and  mineral  constituents,  but 
starch  in  great  abundance  ;  while  maize, 
with  a  fair  supply  of  nitrogenous  and 
starchy  matter,  contains  the  most  fat  or 
heat-producing  material  of  the  whole 
group.     As  derived  from  wheat  must  be 
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named  the  valuable  aliments,  macaroni 
and  all  the  Italian  pastes.  Derived 
from  barley  is  malt-saccharine,  parent  of 
the  large  family  of  fermented  liquors 
known  as  beer.  And  from  various  other 
grains  are  obtained,  by  fermentation  and 
distillation,  several  forms  of  ardent 
spirit.  Vinegar,  best  when  produced 
from  the  grape,  is  also  largely  made 
from  grain. 

The  legumes,  such  as  beans,  lentils, 
and  peas,  form  an  aliment  of  great 
value,  containing  more  nitrogen  even 
than  the  cereals,  but  with  fat  in  very 
small  proportion,  while  starchy  matter 
and  the  mineral  elements  abound  in  both 
groups. 

The  tuber  finds  its  type  in  the  potato, 
which  contains  much  starch,  little  nitro- 
gen, and  almost  no  fat ;  in  the  yam 
also.  The  roots  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  beet,  carrot,  parsnip,  and  turnip,  all 
containing  little  nitrogen,  but  much 
sugar,  and  water  in  large  proportion. 
Derived  from  roots  and  stems  of  foreign 
growth,  we  have  arrowroot,  tapioca,  and 
sago,  all  starches  and  destitute  of  nitro- 
gen. Fatty  matter  is  abundantly  found 
in  the  olive,  which  supplies  a  large  part 
of  the  world  with  an  important  article  of 
food.  The  almond  and  other  seeds  are 
also  fruitful  sources  of  oil. 

Under  the  term  *  green  vegetables, '  a 
few  leading  plants  may  be  enumerated  as 
types  of  the  vast  natural  supplies  which 
everywhere  exist : — The  entire  cabbage 
tribe  in  great  variety  ;  lettuces,  endive, 
and  cresses  ;  spinach,  seakale,  aspara- 
gus, celery,  onions,  artichokes,  and  to- 
mato, all  valuable  not  so  much  for  nu- 
tritive property,  which  is  inconsiderable, 
as  for  admixture  with  other  food  chiefly 
on  account  of  salts  which  they  contain, 
and  for  their  appetising  aroma  and  va- 
ried flavors.  Thus  condiments  are  use- 
ful, as  the  sweet  and  aromatic  spices, 
the  peppers,  mustard,  and  the  various 
potherbs,  so  essential  to  an  agreeable 
cntsine.  Sea  weeds,  as  laver,  and  the 
whole  tribe  of  mushrooms  should  be 
named,  as  ranking  much  higher  in  nutri- 
tive value  than  green  vegetables.  Pump- 
kins, marrows,  and  cucumbers,  chest- 
nuts, and  other  nuts  largely  support  life 
in  some  countries.  The  bread  fruit  is 
of  high  value  ;  so  also  are  the  cocoanut 
and  the  banana  in  tropical  climates. 

Lastly  must  be  named  all  those  deli- 


cious but  not  very  nutritive  products  of 
most  varied  kind  and  source,  grouped 
under  the  name  of  fruits.  These  are 
characterised  chiefly  by  the  presence  of 
sugar,  acid,  vegetable  jelly,  and  some 
saline  matter,  often  combined  with  scent 
and  flavor  of  exquisite  quality.  Derived 
from  grapes  as  its  chief  source,  stands 
wine  in  its  innumerable  varieties,  so 
closely  associated  by  all  civilised  nations 
with  the  use  of  aliments,  although  not 
universally  admitted  to  rank  in  technical 
language  as  a  food.  Next  may  be 
named  sugar  in  its  various  forms,  a 
non-nitrogenous  product  of  great  value, 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  honey.  No  less 
important  are  the  tea  plant,  the  coffee 
berry,  and  the  seeds  of  the  cacao  tree. 

There  is  a  single  element  belonging  to 
the  mineral  kingdom  which  is  taken  in 
its  natural  state  as  an  addition  to  food, 
namely,  common  salt ;  and  it  is  so  uni- 
versally recognised  as  necessary,  that  it 
cannot  be  omitted  here.  The  foregoing 
list  possesses  no  claim  to  be  exhaustive, 
only  to  be  fairly  typical  and  suggestive  ; 
many  omissions,  which  some  may  think 
important,  doubtless  exist.  In  like  man- 
ner, a  rapid  survey  may  be  taken  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 

First,  the  flesh  of  domestic  quadru- 
peds :  the  ox  and  sheep,  both  adult  and 
young  ;  the  pig ;  the  horse  and  ass, 
chiefly  in  France.  Milk,  butter,  and 
cheese  in  endless  variety  are  derived 
chiefly  from  this  group.  More  or  less 
wild  are  the  red  deer,  the  fallow  deer, 
and  the  roe-deer.  As  game,  the  hare 
and  rabbit  ;  abroad,  the  bison,  wild 
boar,  bear,  chamois,  and  kangaroo,  are 
esteemed  for  food  among  civilised  na- 
tions ;  but  many  other  animals  are  eaten 
by  half-civilised  and  savage  peoples. 
All  these  are  rich  in  nitrogen,  fatty  mat- 
ters, and  saline  materials. 

Among  birds,  we  have  domestic  poul- 
try in  great  variety  of  size  and  quality, 
with  eggs  in  great  abundance  furnished 
chiefly  by  this  class.  All  the  wild  fowl 
and  aquatic  birds  ;  the  pigeon  tribe  and 
the  small  birds.  Winged  game  in  all  its 
well-known  variety. 

Of  fish  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate 
the  enormous  supply  and  the  various 
species  which  exist  everywhere,  and  es- 
pecially on  our  own  shores,  from  the 
sturgeon  to  whitebait,  besides  those  in 
fresh-water  rivers    and    lakes.     All  of 
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them  furnish  nitrogenous  matter  largely, 
but,  and  particularly  the  white  fish,  pos- 
sess fat  in  very  small  proportion,  and 
little  of  saline  materials.  The  salmon, 
mackerel,  and  herring  tribes  have  more 
fat,  the  last  named  in  considerable 
quantity,  forming  a  useful  food  well  cal- 
culated to  supplement  cereal  aliments, 
and  largely  adopted  for  the  purpose  both 
in  the  south  and  north  of  Europe. 

The  so-called  reptiles  furnish  turtle, 
tortoise,  and  edible  frog.  Among  artic- 
ulated animals  are  the  lobsters,  crabs, 
and  shrimps.  Among  molluscs,  the 
oyster  and  all  the  shellfish,  which,  as 
well  as  the  preceding  animals,  in  chemi- 
cal composition  closely  resemble  that  of 
fish  properly  so  called. 

I  shall  not  enter  on  a  discussion  of 
the  question  :  Is  man  designed  to  be  a 
vegetable  feeder,  or  a  flesh-eating  or  an 
omnivorous  animal  ?  Nor  shall  his 
teeth  or  other  organs  be  examined  in  ref- 
erence thereto.  Any  evidence  to  be 
found  by  anatomical  investigation  can 
only  be  safely  regarded  as  showing  what 
man  is  and  has  been.  That  he  has  been 
and  is  omnivorous  to  the  extent  of  his 
means,  there  can  exist  no  doubt. 
Whether  he  has  been  generally  prudent 
or  happy  in  his  choice  of  food  and  drink 
is  highly  improbable,  seeing  that  until 
very  recently  he  has  possessed  no  cer- 
tain knowledge  touching  the  relations 
which  matters  used  as  food  hold  with 
respect  to  the  structure  and  wants  of  his 
body,  and  that  such  recent  knowledge 
has  been  confined  to  a  very  few  individ- 
uals. Whatever  sound  practice  he  may 
have  attained,  and  it  is  not  inconsidera- 
ble, in  his  choice  and  treatment  of  food, 
is  the  result  of  many  centuries  of  em- 
pirical observation,  the  process  of  which 
has  been  attended  with  much  disastrous 
failure  and  some  damage  to  the  experi- 
menters. No  doubt  much  unsound 
constitution  and  proclivity  to  certain 
diseases  result  from  the  persistent  use 
through  many  generations  of  improper 
food  and  drink. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  man  seems, 
at  the  present  time,  prone  to  choose 
foods  which  are  unnecessarily  concen- 
trated and  too  rich  in  nitrogenous  or 
flesh-forming  material,  and  to  consume 
more  in  quantity  than  is  necessary  for 
the  healthy  performance  of  the  animal 
functions.     He  is  apt   to  leave  out  of 


sight  the  great  difference,  in  relation  to 
both  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  which 
different  habits  of  life  demand,  e,g.  be- 
tween the  habits  of  those  who  are  chiefly 
sedentary   and    brain-workers,    and   of 
those  who  are  active  and  exercise  mus- 
cle more  than  brain.     He  makes  very 
small  account  of  the  different  require- 
ments by  the  child,  the  mature  adult, 
and  the  declining  or  aged  person.     And 
he  seems  to  be  still  less  aware  of  the  fre- 
quent  existence  of   notable   individual 
peculiarities  in  relation  to  the  tolerance 
of  certain  aliments  and  drinks.     As  a 
rule,  man  has  little  knowledge  of,  or  in- 
terest in,  the  processes  by  which  food  is 
prepared  for  the  table,   or  the    condi- 
tions necessary  to  the  healthy  digestion 
of  it  by  himself.     Until  a  tolerably  high 
standard  of  civilisation  is  reached,   he 
cares  more  for  quantity  than  quality,  de- 
sires little  variety,  and  regards  as  im- 
pertinent an  innovation  in  the  shape  of 
a  new  aliment,  expecting  the  same  food 
•at  the  same  hour  daily,  his  enjoyment 
of  which  apparently  greatly  depends  on 
his  ability  to  swallow  the  portion  with 
extreme   rapidity,    that    he  may  appiiy 
himself  to  some  other  and  more  impor- 
tant occupation  without  delay.     Eating 
is  treated  in  fact  by  multitudes  much  as 
they  are  disposed  to  treat  religious  duty 
— which  eating  assuredly  is — that  is,  as 
a  duty  which  is  generally  irksome,  but 
unfortunately  necessary  to  be  performed. 
As  to  any  exercise  of  taste  in  the  serving 
or  in  the  combining  of  different  foods  at 
a  meal,  the  subject  is  completely  out  of 
reach  of  the  great  majority  of  people, 
and  is  as  little  comprehended  by  them 
as  the  structure  and  harmonies  of  a  sym- 
phony are  by  the  first  whistling  boy  one 
chances  to  meet  in  the  street.     The  in- 
telligent reader  who  has  sufficient  interest 
in  this  subject  to  have  followed  me  thus 
far  may  fancy  this  a  sketch  from  savage 
life.     On  the  contrary,  I  can  assure  him 
that  ignorance  and  indifference  to  the 
nature  and  object  of  food  mark  the  con- 
dition of  a  large  majority  of  the  so- 
called  educated  people  of  this  country. 
Men  even  boast  of  their  ignorance  of  so 
trivial  a  subject,  regard  it  as  unworthy 
the  exercise  of  their  powers,  and — small 
compliment  to  their  wives  and  sisters — 
fit  only  for  the  occupation  of  women. 

Admitting  man,  then,  to  be  physically 
so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  derive  all 
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that  is  necessary  to  the  healthy  perform- 
ance of  all  his  functions  from  the  animal 
or  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  either 
singly  or  combined,  he  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  otherwise  than  as  qualified  to 
be  an  omnivorous  animal.     Add  to  this 
fact   his  possession   of    an   intelligence 
which  enables  him  to  obtain  food  of  all 
kinds  and  climes,  to  investigate  its  qual- 
ities, and  to  render  it  more  fit  for  diges- 
tion by  heat — powers   which   no  other 
animal  possesses — and  there  appears  no 
a  priori  reason  for  limiting  his  diet  to 
products  of  either  kingdom  exclusively. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  as- 
certain what  have  become,    under  the 
empirical  conditions  named,  the  staple 
foods  of  the  common  people  of  various 
climates  and  races — what,  in  short,  sup- 
ports the  life  and  labor  of  the  chief  part 
of  the  world's  population. 

In  the  tropics  and  adjacent  portions 
of  the  temperate  zones,  high  temperature 
being  incompatible  with  the  physical 
activity  familiar  to  northern  races,  a 
very  little  nitrogenous  material  suffices, 
since  the  waste  of  muscle  is  small. 
Only  a  moderate  quantity  of  fat  is  taken, 
the  demand  for  heat-production  being 
inconsiderable.  The  chiefly  starchy 
products  supply  nearly  all  the  nutriment 
required,  and  such  are  found  in  rice, 
millet,  &c.  Rice  by  itself  is  the  princi- 
pal food  of  the  wide  zone  thus  indicat- 
ed, including  a  large  part  of  China,  the 
East  Indies,  part  of  Africa  and  Ameri- 
ca, and  also  the  West  Indies.  Small 
additions,  where  obtainable,  are  made  of 
other  seeds,  of  oil,  butter,  &c.  ;  and  as 
temperature  decreases  by  distance  from 
the  equator,  some  fish,  fowl,  or  other 
light  form  of  animal  food,  are  added. 

In  the  north  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and 
some  neighboring  parts,  the  date,  which 
contains  sugar  in  abundance,  is  largely 
eaten,  as  well  as  maize  and  other  cereals. 
Crossing  to  Europe,  the  southern 
Italian  is  found  subsisting  on  macaroni, 
legumes,  rice,  fruits,  and  salads,  with 
oil,  cheese,  fish,  and  small  birds,  but 
very  little  meat.  More  northward,  be- 
sides fish  and  a  little  meat,  maize  is  the 
chief  aliment,  rye  and  other  cereals  tak- 
ing a  second  place.  The  chestnut  also 
is  largely  eaten  by  the  poorer  population, 
both  It  and  maize  containing  more  fatty 
matter  than  wheat,  oats,  and  legumes. 
In    Spain,    the     inhabitants     subsist 


chiefly  on  maize  and  rice,  with  some 
wheat  and  legumes,  among  them  the 
garbanzo  or  *  chick  pea,'  and  one  of  the 
principal  vegetable  components  of  the 
national  oi/a^  which  contains  also  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  animal  food  in 
variety,  as  bacon,  sausage,  fowl,  &:c. 
Fruit  is  fine  and  abundant  ;  especially 
so  are  grapes,  figs,  and  melons.  There 
is  little  or  no  butter,  the  universal  sub- 
stitute for  which  is  olive  oil,  produced 
in  great  quantity.  Fowls  and  the  pig 
furnish  the  chief  animal  food,  and  garlic 
is  the  favorite  condiment. 

Going  northward,    flesh  of  all  kinds 
occupies  a  more  considerable  place  in 
the  dietary.     In  France  the  garden  veg- 
etables and  legumes  form  an  important 
staple  of   diet  for  all  classes  ;  but  the 
very  numerous  small    land    proprietors 
subsist  largely  on  the  direct  products  of 
the  soil,  adding  little  more  than  milk, 
poultry,  and  eggs,  the  produce  of  their 
small  farms.     The  national //?/-dr//-/(r//  is 
an   admirable   mixed  dish,   in   which  a 
small  portion  of  meat  is  made  to  yield 
all  its  nutritive  qualities,  and  to  go  far 
in    mingling    its   odor   and   savor   with 
those  of  the  fragrant  vegetables  which 
are  so  largely  added  to  the  stock.     The 
stock-meat  eaten  hot,  or  often  cold  with 
plenty  of  green  salad  and  oil,  doubtless 
the  riiost  i)alatable  mode  of  serving  it, 
thus  affords  a  source  of  fat,  if  not  other- 
wise provided  for  by  butter,  cheese,  ^:c. 
'i'hroughout  the  German  Emj)ire,  the 
cereals,    legumes,    greens,    roots,    and 
fruits  supply  an   important    proportion 
of  the  food  consumed  bv  the  common 
population.     Wheaten  bread  chiefly,  and 
some  made   from   rye,   also  beans  and 
peas,    are   used    abundantly.     Potatoes 
and   green  vegetables  of   all  kinds  are 
served  in  numerous  ways,  but  largely  in 
soups,   a  favorite  dish.     Meats,  chiefly 
pork,  are  greatly  esteemed  in  the  form 
of   sausage,    and   appear   also  as  small 
portions  or  joints,  but  freely  garnished 
with  vegetables,  on  the  tables  of  those 
who   can    afford    animal    diet.     Going 
northward,  where  the  climate  is  no  lon- 
ger adapted  for  the  production  of  wheat, 
as  in  parts  of  Russia,  rye  and  oats  form 
the  staple  food  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, associated  with  an  increased  quan- 
tity of  meat  and  fatty  materials. 

Lastly,  it  is  well  known  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Arctic  zone  are  com- 
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pelled  to  consume  large  quantities  of  oily 
matter,  in  order  to  generate  heat  abun- 
dantly ;  and  also  that  animal  food  is 
necessarily  the  staple  of  their  dietary. 
Vegetables,  which  moreover  are  not  pro- 
ducible in  so  severe  a  climate,  would 
there  be  wholly  inadequate  to  support 
life. 

We  will  now  consider  the  food  which 
the  English  peasant  and  artisan  provide. 
The  former  lives,  for  the  most  part,  on 
wheaten  bread  and  cheese,  with  occa- 
sionally a  little  bacon,  some  potatoes, 
and  perhaps  garden  greens  :  it  is  rarely 
indeed  that  he  can  obtain  flesh.  To  this 
dietary  the  artisan  adds  meat,  mostly 
beef  or  mutton,  and  some  butter.  A 
piece  of  fresh  and  therefore  not  tender 
beef  is  baked,  or  cooked  in  a  frying- 
pan,  in  the  latter  case  becoming  a  hard, 
indigestible,  and  wasted  morsel  ;  by  the 
former  process  a  somewhat  better  dish  is 
produced,  the  meat  being  usually  sur- 
rounded by  potatoes  or  by  a  layer  of 
some  batter,  since  both  contain  starchy 
products  and  absorb  the  fat  which  leaves 
the  meat.  The  food  of  the  peasant 
might,  however,  be  cheaper  and  better  ; 
while  the  provision  of  the  artisan  is  sim- 
ply extravagant  and  bad.  At  this  pe- 
riod of  our  national  history,  when  food 
is  scarce,  and  the  supply  of  meat  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demand  which  our  na- 
tional habits  of  feeding  perpetuate,  it  is 
an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  con- 
sider whether  other  aliments  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  at  the 
same  time  equal  in  quality  to  those  of 
the  existing  dietary.  Many  believe  that 
this  object  may  be  accomplished  with- 
out difficulty,  and  that  the  chief  obstacle 
to  improvement  in  the  food-supply,  not 
only  of  the  classes  referred  to,  but  in 
that  of  the  English  table  generally,  is 
the  common  prejudice  which  exists 
against  any  aliment  not  yet  widely 
known  or  tried.  The  one  idea  which 
the  working  classes  possess  in  relation 
to  improvement  in  diet,  and  which  they 
invariably  realise  when  wages  are  high, 
is  the  inordinate  use  of  butcher's  meat. 
To  make  this  the  chief  element  of  at 
least  three  meals  daily,  and  to  despise 
bread  and  vegetables,  is  for  them  no 
less  a  sign  of  taste  than  a  declaration  of 
belief  in  the  perfection  of  such  food  for 
the  purposes  of  nutrition. 

We  have  ^already  seen  that  not  only 


can  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  human 
body  be  supplied  by  the  vegetable  king- 
dom solely,  but  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  world's  population  is  to  a  large 
extent  supported  by  vegetable  products. 
Such  form,  at  all  events,  the  most 
wholesome  and  agreeable  diet  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  tropics.  Between 
about  forty  and  nearly  sixty  degrees  of 
latitude  we  find  large  populations  of  fine 
races  trained  to  be  the  best  laborers  in 
the  world  on  little  more  than  cereals 
and  legumes,  with  milk  (cheese  and  but- 
ter), as  food  ;  that  little  consisting  of 
irregular  and  scanty  supplies  of  fish, 
flesh,  and  fatty  matter.  In  colder  re- 
gions vegetable  products  are  hardly  to 
be  obtained,  and  flesh  and  fat  are  indis- 
pensable. Thus  man  is  clearly  om- 
nivorous ;  while  men  may  be  advantage- 
ously vegetarian  in  one  climate,  mixed 
eaters  in  another,  and  exclusively  flesh- 
eaters  in  a  third. 

I'have  not  hesitated  to  say  that  Eng- 
lishmen generally  have  adopted  a  diet 
adapted  for  a  somewhat  more  northerly 
latitude  than  that  which  they  occupy  ; 
that  the  cost  of  their  food  is  therefore 
far  greater  than  it  need  be,  and  that 
much  of  their  peculiar  forms  of  indiges- 
tion and  resulting  chronic  disease  is  an- 
other necessary  consequence  of  the  same 
error.  They  consume  too  much  animal 
food,  particularly  the  flesh  of  cattle. 
For  all  who  are  occupied  with  severe 
and  continuous  mechanical  labor,  a 
mixed  diet,  of  which  cereals  and  legumes 
form  a  large  portion,  and  meat,  fish, 
eggs,  and  milk  form  a  moderate  propor- 
tion, is  more  nutritious  and  wholesome 
than  chiefly  animal  food.  For  those 
whose  labor  is  chiefly  mental,  and  whose 
muscular  exercise  is  inconsiderable,  still 
less  of  concentrated  nitrogenous  food  is 
desirable.  A  liberal  supply  of  cereals 
and  legumes,  with  fish,  and  flesh  in  its 
lighter  forms,  will  better  sustain  such 
activity,  than  large  portions  of  butcher's 
meat  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  Then  again 
it  is  absolutely  certain,  contrary  to  the 
popular  belief  as  this  is,  that  while  a 
good  supply  of  food  is  essential  during 
the  period  of  growth  and  active  middle 
life,  a  diminished  supply  is  no  less  essen- 
tial to  health  and  prolongation  of  life 
during  declining  years,  when  physical 
exertion  is  small,  and  the  digestive  fac* 
ulty  sometimes   becomes  less  powerful 
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also.  I  shall  not  regard  it  as  within  my 
province  here  to  dilate  on  this  topic,  but 
shall  assert  that  the  '  supporting '  of 
aged  persons,  as  it  is  termed,  with  in- 
creased quantities  of  food  and  stimu- 
lant,  is  an  error  of  cardinal  importance. 
These  things  being  so,  a  consideration 
of  no  small  concern  arises  in  relation  to 
the  economical  management  of  the  na- 
tional resources.  For  it  is  a  fair  com- 
putation that  every  acre  of  land  devoted 
to  the  production  of  meat  is  capable  of 
becoming  the  source  of  three  or  four 
times  the  amount  of  produce  of  equivalent 
value  as  food,  if  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  grain.  In  other  words,  a  given 
area  of  land  cropped  with  cereals  and 
legumes  will  support  a  population  more 
than  three  times  as  numerous  as  that 
which  can  be  sustained  on  the  same  land 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  cattle.  More- 
over, the  corn-land  will  produce,  almost 
without  extra  cost,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  animal  food,  in  the  form  of  pigs 
and  poultry,  from  the  offal  or  coarser 
parts  of  vegetable  produce  which  is  un- 
suitable for  human  consumption. 

Thus  this  country  purchases  every 
year  a  large  and  increasing  quantity  of 
com  and  flour  from  foreign  countries, 
while  more  of  our  own  land  is  yearly  de- 
voted to  grazing  purposes.  The  value 
of  corn  and  flour  imported  by  Great 
Britain  in  1877  was  no  less  than  63,536,- 
322/.,  while  in  1875  it  was  only  just  over 
53,000,000/.  The  increased  import  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty-two  years  is  well  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  extract  : — *  In 
1846  the  imports  of  corn  and  flour 
amounted  to  seventeen  pounds  weight 
per  head  of  population  ;  in  1855  they 
had  risen  to  seventy  pounds  per  head  ; 
and  in  1865  to  ninety-three  pounds 
weight  per  head  of  population.  Finally, 
in  1877  the  imports  of  corn  and  flour 
amounted  to  170  pounds  weight  per 
head  of  population  of  the  United  King- 
dom/* 

Lastly,  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  national  supply  of  food  must  lament 
that,  while  Great  Britain  possesses  per- 
haps the  best  opportunities  in  the  world 
for  securing  a  large  and  cheap  supply  of 
fish,  she  fails  to  attain  it,  and  procures 
10  little  only,  that  it  is  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  an  expensive 
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luxury.  Fish  is  a  food  of  great  value  ; 
nevertheless  it  ought  in  this  country  to 
be  one  of  the  cheapest  aliments,  since 
production  and  growth  cost  absolutely 
nothing,  only  the  expenses  of  catching 
and  of  a  short  transport  being  incurred. 
Having  enunciated  some  general  prin- 
ciples which  it  is  important  should  first 
be  established,  1  shall  offer  briefly  an 
illustration  or  two  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  may  be  applied.  This  brings 
us  to  the  second  division  of  the  subject, 
viz.,  the  practical  treatment  of  certain 
aliments  in  order  to  render  them  suita- 
ble for  food.  Dealing  first  with  that  of 
the  agricultural  laborer,  our  object  is  to 
economise  his  small  pittance,  to  give 
him,  if  possible,  a  rather  more  nutritive, 
wholesome,  and  agreeable  dish — he  can 
have  but  one — than  his  means  have  hith- 
erto furnished.  But  here  there  is  little 
scope  for  change  ;  already  said  to  live 
chiefly  on  bread  and  cheese,  with  occa- 
sionally bacon,  two  indications  only  for 
improvement  can  be  followed,  viz.,  aug- 
mentation of  nitrogenous  matter  to  meet 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  body  in  daily 
hard  labor,  and  of  fatty  matter  to  furnish 
heat  and  force.  A  fair  proportion  of 
meat,  one  of  the  best  means  of  fulfilling 
them,  is  not  within  his  reach.  First, 
his  daily  bread  ought  to  contain  all 
the  constituents  of  the  wheat,  instead  of 
being  made  of  flour  from  which  most  of 
the  mineral  elements  have  been  re- 
moved. But  beans  and  peas  are  richer 
in  nitrogen  than  wheat,  and  equal  it  in 
starch,  mineral  matters,  and  fat,  the  last 
being  in  very  small  quantity,  while  maize 
has  three  times  their  proportion  of  fat. 
Hence  all  of  these  would  be  useful  addi- 
tions to  his  dietary,  being  cheaper  than 
wheat  in  the  market,  although,  the  retail 
demand  being  at  present  small,  they 
may  not  be  so  in  the  small  shops.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  value  of  legumes 
combined  with  fat,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered how  well  the  Erbswurst  supported 
the  work  of  the  German  armies  during 
the  winter  of  1870-71,  an  instructive 
lesson  for  us  in  England  at  the  present 
moment.  It  consists  of  a  simple  pea 
soup  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
bacon  or  lard,  and  dried  so  as  to  be  port- 
able, constituting  in  very  small  compass 
a  perfect  food,  especially  suitable  for  sup- 
porting muscular  expenditure  and  ex- 
posure to  cold.  Better  than  any  flesh, 
II 
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certainly  any  which  could  be  transported 
with  ease,  the  cost  was  not  more  than 
half  that  of  ordinary  meat.  It  was  bet- 
ter also,  because  the  form  of  the  food  is 
one  in  which  it  is  readily  accessible  and 
easily  digested  ;  it  was  relished  cold,  or 
could  be  converted  in  a  few  minutes  into 
good  soup  with  boiling  water.  But  for 
our  laborer  probably  the  best  of  the 
legumes  is  the  haricot  bean,  red  or 
white,  the  dried  mature  bean  of  the 
plant  whose  pods  we  eat  in  the  early 
green  state  as  *  French  beans.*  For  this 
purpose  they  may  be  treated  thus  :  Soak, 
say,  a  quart  of  the  dried  haricots  in  cold 
water  for  about  twelve  hours,  after 
which  place  them  in  a  saucepan,  with 
two  quarts  of  cold  water  and  a  little  salt, 
on  the  fire  ;  when  boiling  remove  to  the 
corner  and  simmer  slowly  until  the  beans 
are  tender ;  the  time  required  being 
about  two  to  three  hours.  This  quantity 
will  fill  a  large  dish,  and  may  be  eaten 
with  salt  and  pepper.  It  will  be  greatly 
improved  at  small  cost  by  the  addition 
of  a  bit  of  butter,  or  of  melted  bmter 
with  parsley,  or  if  an  onion  or  two  have 
been  sliced  and  stewed  with  the  haricots. 
A  better  dish  still  may  be  made  by  put- 
ting all  or  part,  after  boiling,  into  a 
shallow  frying-pan,  and  lightly  frying 
for  a  few  minutes  with  a  little  lard  and 
some  sliced  onions.  With  a  few  slices 
of  bacon  added,  a  comparatively  luxuri- 
ous and  highly  nutritive  meal  may  be 
made.  But  there  is  still  in  the  sauce- 
pan, after  boiling,  a  residue  of  value, 
which  the  French  peasant's  wife,  who 
turns  everything  to  account,  utilises  in  a 
manner  quite  incomprehensible  to  the 
Englishwoman.  The  water  in  which 
dried  haricots  have  stewed,  and  also  that 
in  which  green  French  beans  have  been 
boiled,  contain  a  proportion  of  nutri- 
tious matter.  The  Frenchwoman  al- 
ways preserves  this  liquor  carefully,  cuts 
and  fries  some  onions,  adds  these  and 
some  thick  slices  of  bread,  a  little  salt 
and  pepper  with  a  potherb  or  two  from 
the  corner  of  the  garden,  and  thus  serves 
hot  an  agreeable  and  useful  crotlte  au  pot. 
It  ought  to  be  added  that  the  haricots 
so  largely  used  by  the  working  classes 
throughout  Europe  are  not  precisely 
either  *  red '  or  *  white,  *  but  some 
cheaper  local  varieties,  known  as  hari- 
cots du  pays.  These,  I  am  assured  on 
^ood  authority,  could  be  supplied  here 


at  about  twopence  a  pound,  their  quality 
as  food  being  not  inferior  to  other  kinds. 
But  haricots — let  them  be  the  fine 
white  Soissons — are  good  enough  to  be 
welcome  at  any  table.  A  roast  leg  or 
shoulder  of  mutton  should  be  garnished 
by  a  pint  boiled  as  just  directed,  lying 
in  the  gravy  of  the  dish  ;  and  some  per- 
sons think  that,  with  a  good  supply  of 
the  meat  gravy,  and  a  little  salt  and  pep- 
per, *  the  haricots  are  by  no  means  the 
worst  part  of  the  mutton.'  Then  with 
a  smooth  puree  of  mild  onions,  which 
have  been  previously  sliced,  fried  brown, 
and  stewed,  served  freely  as  sauce,  our 
leg  of  mutton  and  haricots  become  the 
gigot  it  la  bretonne  well  known  to  all  lov- 
ers of  wholesome  and  savory  cookery. 
Next,  white  haricots  stewed  until  soft, 
made  into  a  rather  thick  pur/e^  delicate- 
ly flavored  by  adding  a  small  portion  of 
white  purie  of  onions  (not  browned  by 
frying  as  in  the  preceding  sauce),  pro- 
duce an  admirable  garnish  for  the  cen- 
tre of  a  dish  of  small  cutlets,  or  an  en- 
trSe  of  fowl,  &c.  Again,  the  same  hdjx- 
cot  pur/e  blended  with  a  veal  stock,  well 
flavored  with  fresh  vegetables,  furnishes 
an  admirable  and  nutritious  white  soup. 
The  red  haricots  in  like  manner  with 
a  beef  stock  make  a  superlative  brown 
soup,  which,  with  the  addition  of  por- 
tions of  game,  especially  of  hare,  forms, 
for  those  who  do  not  despise  economy 
in  cuisine  where  the  result  attained  is 
excellent,  a  soup  which  in  texture  and  in 
flavor  would  by  many  persons  not  be 
distinguishable  from  a  common  puree  of 
game  itself.  Stewed  haricots  also  fur- 
nish, when  cold,  an  admirable  salad,  im- 
proved by  adding  slices  of  tomato,  &c., 
the  oil  supplying  the  one  element  in 
which  the  bean  is  deficient ;  and  a  per- 
fectly nutritious  food  is  produced  for 
those  who  can  digest  it — and  they  are 
numerous — in  this  form.  The  same 
principle,  it  may  be  observed,  has,  al- 
though empirically,  produced  the  well- 
known  dishes  of  beans  and  bacon,  ham 
and  green  peas,  boiled  pork  and  pease- 
pudding,  all  of  them  old  and  popular 
but  scientific  combmations.  Thus  also 
the  French,  serving  petits  pots  as  a  sepa- 
rate dish,  add  butter  freely  and  a  dash 
of  sugar,  the  former  making  the  com- 
pound physiologically  complete,  the  lat- 
ter agreeably  heightening  the  natural 
sweetness  of  the  vegetable. 
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Let  me  recall,  at  the  close  of  these 
few  hints  about  the  haricot,  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  product  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  so  nutritious  ;  holding  its  own 
in  this  respect,  as  it  well  can,  even 
against  the  beef  and  mutton  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  The  haricot  ranks  just 
above  lentils,  which  have  been  so  much 
praised  of  late,  and  rightly,  the  haricot 
being  also  to  most  palates  more  agreea- 
ble. By  most  stomachs,  too,  haricots 
are  more  easily  digested  than  meat  is  ; 
and,  consuming  weight  for  weight,  the 
eater  feels  lighter  and  less  oppressed,  as 
a  rule,  after  the  leguminous  dish  ;  w^hile 
the  comparative  cost  is  very  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  I  do  not  of  course 
overlook  in  the  dish  of  simple  haricots 
the  absence  of  savory  odors  proper  to 
well-cooked  meat ;  but  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  combine  one  part  of  meat  with 
two  parts  of  haricots,  adding  vegetables 
and  garden  herbs,  so  as  to  produce  a 
stew  which  shall  be  more  nutritious, 
wholesome,  and  palatable  than  a  stew  of 
all  meat  with  vegetables,  and  no  hari- 
cots. Moreover,  the  cost  of  the  latter 
will  be  more  than  double  that  of  the 
former. 

I  have  just  adverted  to  the  bread  of 
the  laborer,  and  recommended  that  it 
should  be  .made  from  entire  wheat  meal ; 
but  it  should  not  be  so  coarsely  ground 
as  that  commonly  sold  in  London  as 
*  whole  meal.  *  The  coarseness  of  '  whole 
meal '  is  a  condition  designed  to  exert  a 
specific  effect  on  the  digestion  for  those 
who  need  it,  and,  useful  as  it  is  in  its 
place,  is  not  desirable  for  the  average 
population  referred  to.  It  is  worth  ob- 
serving, in  relation  to  this  coarse  meal, 
that  it  will  not  produce  light  agreeable 
bread  in  the  form  of  loaves  :  they  usual- 
ly have  either  hard  flinty  crusts,  or  soft 
dough-like  interiors  ;  but  the  following 
treatment,  after  a  trial  or  two,  will  be 
found  to  produce  excellent  and  most 
palatable  bread.  To  two  pounds  of 
whole  meal  add  half  a  pound  of  fine 
flour  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  baking 
powder  and  salt ;  when  these  are  well 
mixed,  rub  in  about  two  ounces  of  but- 
ter, and  make  into  dough  with  half  milk 
and  water,  or  with  all  milk  if  preferred. 
Hake  rapidly  into  flat  cakes  like  '  tea- 
cakes,'  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven,  leav- 
ing them  afterwards  to  finish  thoroughly 
at  a  lower  temperature.     The  butter  and 


milk  supply  fatty  matter  in  which  ihe 
wheat  is  somewhat  deficient  ;  all  the  sa- 
line and  mineral  matters  of  the  husk  are 
retained  ;  and  thus  a  more  nutritive  form 
of  bread  cannot  be  made.  Moreover,  it 
retains  the  natural  flavor  of  the  wheat, 
in  place  of  the  insipidity  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  fine  flour,  although  it  is  in- 
disputable that  bread  produced  from  the 
latter,  especially  at  Paris  and  Vienna,  is 
unrivalled  for  delicacy,  texture,  and 
color.  Whole  meal  may  be  bought  ;  but 
mills  are  now  cheaply  made  for  home 
use,  and  wheat  may  be  ground  to  any 
degree  of  coarseness  desired. 

Here  illustration  by  recipe  must 
cease  ;  although  it  would  be  an  easy 
task  to  fill  a  volume  with  matter  of  this 
kind,  illustrating  the  ample  means  which 
exist  for  diminishing  somewhat  the  pres- 
ent wasteful  use  of  *  butcher's  meats 
with  positive  advantage  to  the  consumer. 
Many  facts  in  support  of  this  i)ositior! 
will  appear  as  we  proceed.  Lut  another 
important  object  in  furnishing  the  fore- 
•going  details  is  to  point  out  how  com- 
binations of  the  nitrogenous,  starchy, 
fatty,  and  mineral  elements  may  be 
made,  in  well-proportioned  mixtures,  so 
as  to  produce  what  1  have  termed  a 
*  perfect  '  dish — perfect,  that  is,  so  far 
as  the  chief  indication  is  concerned, 
viz.,  one  which  supplies  every  demand 
of  the  body,  without  containing  any  one 
element  in  undue  proportion.  For  it  is 
obvious  that  one  or  two  of  these  ele- 
ments may  exist  in  injurious  excess, 
especially  for  delicate  stomachs,  ihe 
varied  peculiarities  of  which,  as  before 
insisted  on,  must  sometimes  render  nec- 
essary a  modification  of  all  rules.  1  huj; 
it  is  easy  to  make  the  fatty  constituent 
too  large,  and  thereby  derange  diges- 
tion, a  result  frequently  experienced  by 
persons  of  sedentary  habits,  to  whom  a 
little  pastry,  a  morsel  of  /o/e  ^^ms^  or  a 
rich  cream  is  a  source  of  great  discom- 
fort, or  of  a  *  bilious  attack  ;  '  while  ihe 
laborer,  who  requires  much  fatty  fuel  for 
his  work,  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
consuming  a  large  quantity  of  such  com- 
pounds with  advantage.  Nitrogenous 
matter  also  is  commonly  supplied  be- 
yond the  eater's  wants  ;  and  if  more  is 
consumed  than  can  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses which  such  aliment  subserves,  it 
must  be  eliminated  in  some  way  fiom 
the  system.     This   process  of   elimina- 
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tion,  it  suffices  to  say  here,  is  undoubt- 
edly a  prolific  cause  of  disease,  such  as 
gout  and  its  allies,  as  well  as  other 
affections  of  a  serious  character,  which 
would  in  all  probability '  exist  to  a  very 
small  extent,  were  it  not  the  habit  of 
those  who,  being  able  to  obtain  the 
strong  or  butcher's  meats,  eat  them 
daily  year  after  year,  in  larger  quantity 
than  the  constitution  can  assimilate. 

Quitting  the  subject  of  wheat  and  the 
leguminous  seeds,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  review  briefly  the  combinations  of 
rice,  which  furnishes  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  world  with  a  vegetable  staple  of 
diet.  Remembering  that  it  contains 
chiefly  starch,  with  nitrogen  in  small 
proportion,  and  almost  no  fat  or  min- 
eral elements,  and  just  sufficing  perhaps 
to  meet  the  wants  of  an  inactive  popula- 
tion in  a  tropical  climate,  the  nrst  addi- 
tion necessary  for  people  beyond  this 
limit  will  be  fat,  and,  after  that,  more 
nitrogen.  Hence  the  first  effort  to 
make  a  dish  of  rice  *  complete  *  is  the 
addition  of  butter  and  a  little  Parmesan' 
cheese,  in  the  simple  risotto^  from 
which,  as  a  starting  point,  improvement, 
both  for  nutritive  purposes  and  for  the 
demands  of  the  palate,  may  be  carried  to 
any  extent.  Fresh  additions  are  made 
in  the  shape  of  marrow,  of  morsels  of 
liver,  &c.,  of  meat  broth  with  onion  and 
spice,  which  constitute  the  mixture, 
when  well  prepared,  nutritious  and 
highly  agreeable.  The  analogue  of 
this  mainly  Italian  dish  fs  the  pilau  or 
pilaff  of  the  orientals,  consisting  as  it 
does  of  nearly  the  same  materials,  but 
differently  arranged.  The  curry  of 
l^oultry  and  the  kedgeree  of  fish  are  fur- 
ther varieties  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
describe.  Follow  the  same  combination 
to  Spain,  where  we  find  a  popular  na- 
tional dish,  but  slightly  differing  from 
the  foregoing,  in  the  polio  con  arroz^ 
which  consists,  of  abundance  of  rice, 
steeped  in  a  little  broth  and  containing 
morsels  of  fowl,  bacon,  and  sausage, 
with  appetising  spices,  and  sufficing  for 
an  excellent  meal. 

Another  farinaceous  product  of  world- 
wide use  is  the  maize  or  Indian  corn. 
With  a  fair  amount  of  nitrogen,  starch, 
and  mineral  elements,  it  contains  also  a 
good  proportion  of  fat,  and  is  made  into 
bread,  cakes,  and  puddings  of  various 


kinds.  It  is  complete,  but  susceptible 
of  improvement  by  the  addition  of  nitro- 
gen. Hence  in  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  largely  used,  it  is  often  eaten 
with  beans  under  the  name  of  *  succo- 
tash.* In  Italy  it  is  ground  into  the 
beautiful  yellow  flour  which  is  conspicu- 
ous in  the  streets  of  almost  every  town  ; 
when  made  into  a  firm  paste  by  boiling 
in  water,  and  sprinkled  with  Parmesan 
cheese,  a  nitrogenous  aliment,  it  becomes 
what  is  known  as  polenta\  and  is  largely 
consumed  with  some  relish  in  the  shape 
of  fried  fish,  sardines,  sausage,  little 
birds,  or  morsels  of  fowl  or  goose,  by 
which  of  course  fresh  nitrogen  is  add- 
ed. Macaroni  has  been  already  alluded 
to  ;  although  rich  in  nitrogenous  and 
starchy  materials,  it  is  deficient  in  fat. 
Hence  it  is  boiled  and  eaten  with  butter 
and  parmesan  {d  Vitalienne)  and  with 
tomatoes,  which  furnish  saline  matters, 
with  meat  gravy,  or  with  milk. 

Nearer  home  the  potato  forms  a  veg- 
etable basis  in  composition  closely  re- 
sembling rice,  and  requiring  therefore 
additions  of  nitrogenous  and  fatty  ele- 
ments. The  Irishman's  inseparable  ally, 
the  pig,  is  the  natural,  and  to  him  neces- 
sary, complement  of  the  tuber,  making 
the  latter  a  complete  and  palatable  dish. 
The  every-day  combination  of  mashed 
potato  and  sausage  is  an  application  of 
the  same  principle.  In  the  absence  of 
pork,  the  potato  eater  substitutes  a  cheap 
oily  fish,  the  herring.  The  combination 
of  fatty  material  with  the  potato  is  still 
further  illustrated  in  our  baked  potato 
and  butter,  in  fried  potatoes  in  their 
endless  variety  of  form,  in  potato  mashed 
with  milk  or  cream,  served  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  with  mattre  d*h6tel  butter,  or 
arriving  at  the  most  perfect  and  finished 
form  in  the  pommes  de  terre  sauties  au 
beurre  of  a  first-class  French  restaurant, 
where  it  becomes  almost  a  plat  de  luxe. 
Even  the  simple  bread  and  butter  or 
bread  and  cheese  of  our  own  countr}' 
equally  owe  their  form  and  popularity  to 
physiological  necessity  ;  the  deficient  fat 
of  the  bread  being  supplemented  by  the 
fatty  elements  of  each  addition,  the 
cheese  supplying  also  its  proportion  of 
nitrogenous  matter,  which  exists  so 
largely  in  its  peculiar  principle  caseine. 
So  again,  all  the  suet  puddings,  *  short 
cake,*    pie-crust,    or     pastry,    whether 
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baked  or  boiled,  consist  simply  of  fari- 
naceous food  rendered  stronger  nutri- 
ment by  the  addition  of  fatty  matter. 

In  the  same  way  almost  every  national 
dish  might  be  analysed  up  to  the  pot-au- 
feu  of  our  neighbors,  the  right  manage- 
ment of  which  combines  nutritious  qual- 
ity with  the  abundant  aroma  and  flavor 
of  fresh  vegetables  which  enter  so  large- 
ly into  this  economical  and  excellent 
mess. 

It  will  be  apparent  that,  up  to  this 
point,  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  these 
combinations  has  been  limited,  or  almost 
so,  by  their  physiological  completeness 
as  foods,  and  by  their  economical  value 
in  relation  to  the  resources  of  that  great 
majority  of  all  populations,  which  is 
poor.  But  when  the  inexorable  neces- 
sity for  duly  considering  economy  has 
been  complied  with,  the  next  aim  is  to 
render  food  as  easily  digestible  as  possi- 
ble, and  agreeable  to  the  senses  of  taste, 
smell,  and  sight. 

The  hard  laborer  with  simple  diet, 
provided  his  aliment  is  complete  and 
fairly  well  cooked,  will  suffer  little  from 
indigestion.  He  cannot  be  guilty,  for 
want  of  means,  of  eating  too  much,  fer- 
tile source  of  deranged  stomach  with 
those  who  have  the  means  ;  physical  la- 
bor being  also  in  many  circumstances 
the  best  preventive  of  dyspepsia.  *  Live 
on  sixpence  a  day  and  earn  it,*  attribu- 
ted to  Abemethy  as  the  sum  of  his  diet- 
ary for  a  gluttonous  eater,  is  a  maxim  of 
value,  proved  by  millions.  But  for  the 
numerous  sedentary  workers  in  shops, 
offices,  in  business  and  professions  of  all 
kinds,  the  dish  must  not  only  be  '  com- 
plete ; '  it  must.be  so  prepared  as  to  be 
easily  digestible  by  most  stomachs  of 
moderate  power,  and  it  should  also  be 
as  appetising  and  agreeable  as  circum- 
stances admit. 

On  questioning  the  average  middle- 
class  Englishman  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
food,  the  all  but  universal  answer  is, 
'  My  living  is  plain,  always  roast  and 
boiled ' — words  which  but  too  clearly 
indicate  the  dreary  monotony,  not  to  say 
UQwholesomeness,  of  his  daily  food ; 
while  they  furthermore  express  his  satis- 
faction, such  as  it  is,  that  he  is  no  luxu- 
rious feeder,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  he 
has  no  right  to  an  indigestion.  Joints 
of  beef  and  mutton,  of  which  we  all 
know   the   very  shape  and    changeless 


odors,  follow  each  other  with  unvarying 
precision,  six  roast  to  one  boiled,  and 
have  done  so  ever  since  he  began  to  kec]) 
house  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago  ! 
I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  suppose 
that  this  unbroken  order  which  rules  the 
dietary  of  the  great  majority  of  British 
families  of  moderate  and  even  of  ample 
means,  will  be  disturbed  by  any  sugges- 
tions of  mine.  Nevertheless,  in  some 
younger  households,  where  habits  fol- 
lowed for  want  of  thought  or  knowledge 
have  not  yet  hardened  into  law,  there 
may  be  a  disposition  to  adopt  a  health- 
ier diet  and  a  more  grateful  variety  of 
aliment.  For  variety  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  search  for  new  animal 
food.  Often  as  the  lament  is  heard  that 
some  new  meat  is  not  discovered,  tbr.t 
the  butcher's  display  of  joints  offers  so 
small  a  range  for  choice,  it  is  not  from 
that  source  that  wholesome  and  pleasing 
additions  to  the  table  will  be  obtained. 

But  our  most  respectable  i)atcrfamil- 
ias,  addicted  to  *  plain  living,'  might  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  vaunted 
*  roasting '  has  no  longer  in  his  house- 
hold the  •same  significance  it  had  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago  ;  and  that  proba- 
bly, during  the  latter  half  of  that  term, 
he  has  eaten  no  roast  meat,  whatever  he 
may  aver  to  the  contrary.  Baking,  at 
best  in  a  half-ventilated  oven,  has  long 
usuqjcd  the  function  of  the  sjMt  in  most 
houses,  thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  eco- 
nomical range-makers.  And  the  joint, 
which  formerly  turned  in  a  current  of 
fresh  air  before  a  well-made  fire,  is  now 
half  stifled  in  a  close  atmosphere  of  its 
own  vapors,  very  much  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  characteristic  flavor  of  a 
roast.  This  is  a  smaller  defect,  how- 
ever, as  regards  our  present  object,  th:in 
that  which  is  involved  by  the  neglect  in 
this  country  of  braising  as  a  mode  of 
cooking  animal  food.  By  this  ])rocesR 
more  than  mere  '  stewing  *  is  of  course 
intended.  In  braising,  the  meat  is  juj^t 
covered  with  a  strong  liquor  of  vegcta 
ble  and  animal  juices  [braise  or  mirtpoix 
in  a  closely  covered  vessel,  from  which 
as  little  evaporation  as  possible  is  per- 
mitted, and  is  exposed  for  a  considera- 
ble time  to  a  surrounding  heat  just  short 
of  boiling.  By  this  treatment  tough 
fibrous  flesh,  whether  of  poultry  or  of 
cattle,  or  meat  unduly  fresh,  such  as  can 
alone  be  procured  during  the  summer 
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season  in  towns,  is  made  tender,  and  is 
turthermore  impregnated  with  the  odors 
.md  flavor  of  fresh  vegetables  and  sweet 
herbs.  Thus,  also,  meats  which  are 
dry,  or  of  little  flavor  as  veal,  become 
saturated  with  juices  and  combined  with 
sapid  substances,  which  render  the  food 
succulent  and  delicious  to  the  palate. 
Small  portions  sufficing  for  a  single 
meal,  however  small  the  family,  can  be 
so  dealt  with  ;  and  a  rUhauffee^  or  cold 
meat  for  to-morrow,  is  not  a  thing  of 
necessity,  but  only  of  choice  when  pre- 
ferred. Neither  time  nor  space  permits 
mx  to  dwell  further  on  this  topic,  the 
object  of  this  paper  being  rather  to  fur- 
nish suggestions  than  explicit  instruction 
in  detail. 

The  art  of  frying  is  little  understood, 
and  the  omelette  is  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected by  our  countrymen.  The  prod- 
ucts of  our  frying  pan  are  often  greasy, 
and  therefore  for  many  persons  indigest- 
ible, the  shallow  form  of  the  pan  being 
11  n suited  for  the  process  of  boiling  in  oil, 
that  is,  at  a  heat  of  nearly  500  Fahr., 
that  of  boiling  water  being  212°.  This 
high  temperature  produces  results  which 


are  equivalent  indeed  to  quick  roasting, 
when  the  .article  to  be  cooked  is  im- 
mersed in  the  boiling  fat.  Frying,  as 
generally  conducted,  is  rather  a  combi- 
nation of  broiling,  toasting,  or  scorch- 
ing ;  and  the  use  of  the  deep  pan  of 
boiling  oil  or  dripping,  which  is  essential 
to  the  right  performance  of  the  process, 
and  especially  preventing  greasiness,  is 
a  rare  exception  and  not  the  rule  in  or- 
dinary kitchens.  Moreover,  few  Eng- 
lish cooks  can  make  a  tolerable  omelette  ; 
and  thus  one  of  the  most  delicious  and 
nutritious  products  of  culinary  art,  with 
the  further  merit  that  it  can  be  more 
rapidly  prepared  than  any  other  dish, 
must  really  at  present  be  regarded  as  an 
exotic.  Competent  instruction  at  first 
and  a  little  practice  are  required,  in  or- 
der to  attain  a  mastery  in  producing  an 
omelette  ;  but  these  given,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  turning  out  a  first-rate  spec- 
imen. The  ability  to  do  this  may  be  so 
useful ',  in  the  varied  circumstances  of 
travel,  &c.,  that  no  young  man  destined 
for  foreign  service,  or  even  who  lives  in 
chambers,  should  fail  to  attain  the  easily 
acquired  art. — The  Nineteenth  Century, 
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During  the  period  of  directorial  gov- 
ernment in  France,  three  lovely  women 
— the  three  Graces,  as  they  were  styled 
by  the  madrigal  writers  of  the  time — 
enjoyed,  and  according  to  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  their  contemporaries 
fully  merited,  the  exclusive  prestige  of 
incomparable  beauty  ;  these  were  The- 
rese  Cabarrus  (Madame  Tallien),  Jose- 
phine Beauharnais,  and  Madame  R^ca- 
mier.  Their  celebrity  dated  from  Ther- 
midor,  when  Paris,  exulting  in  the 
downfall  of  Robespierre  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  forgot 
Its  past  troubles  in  the  delirious  excite- 
ment of  the  hour,  and  hailed  with  fever- 
ish eagerness  every  opportunity  of  grat- 
ifying its  thirst  for  pleasure  and  *  effer- 
vescence of  luxury.' 

Then,  like  *  three  flowers  springing 
from  an  extinct  volcano,*  this  trio  of 
sirens  emerged  from  the  relative  obscu- 
rity of  private  life  into  the  full  blaze  of 
notoriety,  became  the  supreme  arbiters 
of    taste,    and   inaugurated  that    semi- 


classical  costume  which  none  but  them- 
selves could  have  ventured  to  adopt. 
Here  is  Madame  Tallien,  sketched  with 
his  usual  picturesque  accuracy  by  Car- 
lyle  ;  *  her  sweeping  tresses  snooded  by 
glittering  antique  fillet,  bright-dyed 
tunic  of  the  Greek  woman  ;  her  little 
feet  naked  as  in  antique  statues,  with 
mere  sandals,  and  winmng  string  of  rib- 
and, defying  the  frost !  *  *  Here  is 
Josephine,  described  by  herself  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  future  Princesse  de 
Chimay,  and  inviting  her  to  be  present 
at  a  ball  about  to  be  given  at  the  Hotel 
TWlusson  :  *  Come  in  your  peach-blos- 
som skirt,  for  it  is  essential  that  our 
dress  should  be  the  same  ;  I  shall  wear 
a  red  handkerchief  tied  in  the  creole 
fashion,  a  bold  attempt  on  my  part,  but 
admirably  suited  to  you,  whose  com- 
plexion, if  not  prettier,  is  infinitely 
fresher  than  mine.  Our  rivals  must  be 
eclipsed,  and  utterly  routed  !  ' 

*  Each  toe  adorned  with  a  superb  emerald. 
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This  red  handkerchief,  tied  in  the  pe- 
culiar manner  alluded  to,  was  subse- 
quently discarded  by  both  ladies,  but 
constantly  worn  by  Madame  Recamier, 
who  considered  it  particularly  becoming 
to  her,  even  during  the  latter  years  of 
her  life.  In  other  respects,  similarity 
of  costume  was  not  uniformly  adhered 
to  ;  while  Madame  Tallien  set  the  fash- 
ion of  diaphanous  tunics,  and  Josephine 
collected  the  rarest  onyxes,  agates,  and 
cameos  wherewith  to  adorn  her  luxuri- 
ant hair,  Madame  Recamier  selected,  as 
the  most  appropriate  accompaniment  to 
her  surpassing  loveliness,  the  graceful 
appendage  of  the  veil.  Nothing  could 
have  more  deliciously  harmonised  with 
the  perfect  oval  of  her  face  and  the  slen- 
der but  exquisitely  moulded  symmetry 
of  her  form  ;  in  Cosway's  lifelike  por- 
trait of  her  we  see  the  effect  of  this  sim- 
ple but  all-important  adjunct,  and  com- 
prehend the  enthusiasm  of  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg- Strelitz,  who,  when  asked 
what  had  pleased  him  most  during  his 
stay  in  Paris,  replied  :  '  Since  I  have 
seen  Madame  Recamier,  I  can  remem- 
ber nothing  else  !  '  There  must,  in- 
deed, have  been  something  exceptionally 
attractive  in  a  woman  whose  powers  of 
fascination  were  so  irresistible,  and  who 
to  the  very  latest  moment  of  her  exist- 
ence exercised  so  enduring  an  influence 
over  all  with  whom  she  came  in  con- 
tact ;  and  as  she  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  endowed  with  any  extraordi- 
nary abilities,  or  even  to  have  particu- 
larly shone  in  conversation,  the  devo- 
tion of  such  men  as  Chateaubriand,  Ben- 
jamin Constant,  and  Ballanche  may  be 
regarded  as  perhaps  the  rarest  and  most 
significant  homage  ever  offered  at  the 
shrine  of  beauty. 

Jeanne  Frangoise  Julie  Adelaide  Ber- 
nard was  born  at  Lyons,  December  4, 
1777.  Her  father,  Jean  liernard,  was  a 
notary  in  that  city ;  of  her  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Julie  Matton, 
and  who  died  in  1807,  little  has  been 
recorded  beyond  her  acknowledged  rep- 
utation as  *  jolie  femme.*  About  1784, 
the  youthful  Juliette  (as  she  was  usually 
styled)  commenced  her  education  in  a 
convent  at  Lyons,  M.  Bernard  having 
at  the  same  time  obtained  a  post  con- 
nected with  the  financial  department  in 
Paris,  where  he  took  up  his  quarters  in 
the  Rue  des  Saints  Peres.     Shortly  af- 


ter, he  was  joined  there  by  his  daughter, 
who  henceforth  continued  her  studies 
under  the  best  masters  of  the  capital, 
and,  besides  attaining  some  proficiency 
in  instrumental  music,  was  instructed  in 
singing  by  Boieldieu.  During  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  April  24,  1793,  when  little 
more  than  fifteen  years  old,  she  married 
the  banker  Jacques  Rose  Recamier,  and 
in  1796  was  already  cited  among  the 
reigning  beauties  of  the  time,  creating 
the  greatest  sensation  wherever  she  ap- 
peared. At  the  Church  of  St.  Roch, 
where  she  undertook  the  office  of 
gmtciisc,  she  is  said  to  have  so  distract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  congregation, 
that  those  who  were  not  near  enough  to 
approach  her  stood  on  chairs  in  order 
to  see  her  ;  and  a  similar  curiosity  was 
manifested  at  the  promenade  of  Long- 
champs.  Among  her  admirers  at  this 
period  were  Barras  and  Talleyrand,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  so  captivated  by  her 
graceful  performance  of  a  shawl  dance 
(afterwards  introduced  in  *  Corinne  ') 
that  he  remarked,  he  knew  no  greater 
pleasure  than  to  look  at  Madame  Reca- 
mier, unless  it  were  that  of  being  looked 
at  by  her. 

In  1798,  her  husband  purchased  the 
hotel  formerly  inhabited  by  Necker  in 
the  Rue  du  Mont-Blanc  (now  Chaussce 
d'Antin),  and  attracted  thither  all  the 
wealth  and  fashion  of  Paris  bv  a  series 
of  brilliant  entertainments,  at  one  of 
which  Madame  Vigee  le  Brun  in  her 
*  Recollections  '  mentions  having  been 
present.  There  Madame  Recamier  first 
met  Madame  de  Stael  ;  their  acquaint- 
ance gradually  ripened  into  intimacy  ; 
and  so  partial  were  they  to  each  other's 
society,  that,  as  Madame  Hamelin 
laughingly  observed,  the  safest  way  to 
insure  the  presence  of  either  was  to  in- 
vite both.  It  was,  we  believe,  at  a  dinner 
party  at  her  house  that  a  young  man, 
delighted  at  finding  himself  seated  at 
table  with  Madame  de  Stacl  on  his  right 
hand,  and  Madame  Recamier  on  his  left, 
complimented  them  ambiguously  by 
thanking  his  hostess  for  placing  him  be- 
tween wit  and  beauty  ;  upon  which  the 
Swedish  ambassadress  coolly  retorted 
that  this  was  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  had  ever  been  called  beautiful. 

In  1799,  when  Lucien  Bonaparte  was 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Madame  Reca- 
mier was   invited   to  a  grand  banquet 
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given  by  him  in  honor  of  the  First  Con- 
sul, who,  as  is  well  known,  wacs  by  no 
means  insensible  to  the  charm  of  a  pret- 
ty woman.  *  Why  did  you  not  sit  next 
me  at  table  ?  *  he  asked  her  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  She  replied  that 
she  could  not  take  such  a  liberty  with- 
out having  been  authorised  to  do  so. 

*  You    did    wrong,  *     said     Napoleon  ; 

*  the  place  was  intended  for  you,  and 
you  ought  to  have  known  it.'  This 
seems  to  have  been  almost  their  last 
meeting,  for  although  Lucien,  whom 
she  personally  disliked,  occasionally 
visited  her,  a  circumstance  soon  after 
occurred  which  rendered  any  further 
communication  between  her  and  the 
First  Consul  impossible.  Her  father, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of 
postmaster-general,  was  suddenly  re- 
moved from  his  post  in  1802,  on  the 
charge  of  having  allowed  certain  parties 
implicated  in  a  royalist  conspiracy  to 
address  their  letters  to  his  house  ;  the 
matter  was  strictly  investigated  by  the 
government,  and  sufficient  proof,  if  not 
of  his  absolute  culpability,  at  least  of 
tacit  connivance,  was  established  to 
warrant  his  dismissal  and  subsequent 
imprisonment.  Bernadotte,  at  Madame 
Recamier's  earnest  solicitation,  endeav- 
ored to  intercede  in  his  favor,  but  in 
vain  ;  and  although  eventually  released 
from  confinement,  M.  Bernard's  admin- 
istrative career  was  virtually  closed. 
Meanwhile,  the  circle  of  his  daughter'is  ac- 
quaintance counted  agreeable  additions 
in  the  persons  of  Laharpe,  Mathieu  de 
Montmorency,  and  the  Due  de  Laval, 
the  two  latter  of  whom  remained  her  at- 
tached friends  ^through  life  ;  she  was 
still  the  admired  of  all  admirers,  and  al- 
though, in  consequence  of  her  father's 
misfortune,  the  festivities  of  the  Rue  du 
Mont-Blanc  suffered  a  temporary  inter- 
ruption, she  continued  to  receive  her  in- 
timates as  usual.  M.  de  Tocqueville 
alludes  as  follows  to  her  exquisite  tact 
as  maitresse  de  maison^  a  passage  quoted 
by  Mr.  Hay  ward  in  his  Essays  :  *  The 
talent,  labor,  and  skill  which  she  wasted 
on  her  salon  would  have  gained  and  gov- 
erned an  empire.  She  was  virtuous,  if 
it  be  virtuous  to  persuade  everyone  of  a 
dozen  men  that  you  wish  to  favor  him, 
though  some  circumstance  always  occurs 
to  prevent  your  doing  so.  Every  friend 
thought  himself  preferred.* 


The  concluding  statement  is  hardly 
borne  out  by  facts,  for  it  is  certain  that, 
however  inclined  she  may  have  been  to 
court  admiration,  she  never  for  a  mo- 
ment forgot  her  position,  nor,  even  at 
the  zenith  of  her  celebrity,  was  the 
slightest  breath  of  scandal  ever  associat- 
ed with  her  name.  Kotzebue,  who  saw 
her  frequently  during  his  stay  in  Paris 
about  this  time,  corroborates  this  in  an 
anecdote  related  in  his  *  Reminiscences. ' 
*  Happening  one  day  to  go  with  her  into 
a  print-shop  where  she  was  'personally 
unknown,  the  dealer  showed  us,  among 
other  novelties  that  had  lately  appeared, 
a  caricature  of  herself.  She  took  it  up, 
and  after  carefully  examining  it,  laid  it 
on  the  counter,  saying,  **  This  person 
is  probably  a  woman  of  doubtful  reputa- 
tion." **  On  the  contrary,  madame," 
replied  the  print-seller,  *  *  very  few  ladies 
in  Paris  enjoy  so  good  a  one."  *  The 
future  victim  of  Sand  is  enthusiastic  in 
her  praise.  *  On  my  arrival  in  France,* 
he  says,  *  I  had  a  certain  prejudice 
against  her  ;  misled  by  the  calumnies 
published  respecting  her  in  Germany,  I 
imagined  her  to  be  a  coquette  whose 
head  was  turned  by  flattery,  and  wished 
simply  to  see,  but  not  to  know  her.  An 
opportunity  of  satisfying  my  curiosity 
was  soon  afforded  tne,  for  while  at  the 
opera  one  evening,  a  gentleman  sitting 
near  me  pointed  to  a  lady  who  had  just 
entered  a  box  opposite  to  us,  and  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  Madame  R^ca- 
mier.  She  was  dressed  in  white,  with- 
out a  single  ornament ;  and  her  modest 
appearance  so  pleased  me  that  I  gladly 
accepted  the  offer  of  an  introduction  to 
her.  She  received  me  most  affably,  and 
for  several  weeks  I  was  constantly  in 
her  company,  and  had  ample  leisure  to 
discover  that  the  reports  I  had  previ- 
ously heard  concerning  her  were  totally 
unfounded.  In  the  midst  of  Parisian 
dissipation,  although  married  to  a  man 
old  enough  to  be  her  father,  she  con- 
ducted herself  with  the  strictest  proprie- 
ty, and  was  as  universally  respected  as 
she  was  admired  ;  having  no  children, 
she  adopted  those  left  to  her  charge  by 
one  of  her  nearest  relatives,  and  brought 
them  up  as  tenderly  and  carefully  as  if 
they  had  been  her  own. ' 

In  1803,  Madame  de  Stael  having 
been  ordered  by  Napoleon  to  leave 
Paris,  Madame  R^camier  placed  at  her 
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disposal  her  country  house  at  St.  Brice, 
an  act  of  courage  highly  resented  by  the 
Emperor,  and  ultimately  causing  her 
own  disgrace ;  during  the  peace  of 
Amiens  she  visited  London,*  where,  be- 
sides being  a  frequent  guest  at  Carlton 
House,  she  enjoyed  the  society  and 
friendship  of  the  leading  notabilities  of 
the  period,  including  Charles  Fox,  and 
Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 
Three  years  later  her  husband,  whose 
fortune  had  been  irretrievably  damaged 
by  financial  speculations,  became  a  bank- 
rupt, the  hotel  in  the  Rue  du  Mont- 
Blanc,  together  with  his  other  valuable 
possessions,  was  sold,  and  Madame 
Recamier  found  herself  suddenly  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  comparative  poverty. 
At  this  juncture  Madame  de  StacU  hear- 
ing of  her  friend's  embarrassed  position, 
invited  her  to  Coppet,  where  the  Prince 
Augustus  of  Prussia,  Schlegel,  and  Ben- 
jamin Constant  were  at  that  time  stay- 
ing, and  organised  in  her  honor  a  series 
of  private  theatricals,  Aricie  in  *  Phcdre  * 
being  one  of  the  ])arts  assigned  to  the 
charming  visitor,  who  by  all  accounts, 
owing  to  her  excessive  timidity,  did  not 
materially  add  to  the  effect  of  the  per- 
formance. 

In  181 1,1  after  the  seizure  by  order  of 
Napoleon  of  10,000  copies  of  Madame 
de  Stael's  '  Allemagne,'  Madame  Reca- 
mier, in  defiance  of  a  warning  privately 
conveyed  to  her  from  the  Tuileries, 
again  returned  to  Coppet,  and  a  sen- 
tence of  exile  from  Paris  was  conse- 
quently pronounced  against  her.  We 
next  find  her  at  Chalons,  and  subse- 
quently at  Lyons,  where  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  Ballanche,  one  of  her 
most  sincerely  attached  friends  in  after 
days  ;  and  an  episode  of  the  first  inter- 
view between  them  has  been  recorded 
as  follows  :  '  As  soon  as  Ballanche,  who 
was  then  residing  at  Lyons,  heard  of 
her  arrival,  he  hastened,  bashful  as  he 
was,  to  her  hotel,  and  was  received  by 
her  with  such  cordiality  that  he  entirely 
forgot  his  habitual  nervousness,  and  be- 
gan to  discourse  as  freely  and  elo(.}uently 
as  if  he  had  known  her  all  his  life. 
While  he  was  speaking,  he  observed  her 

*  In  the  course  of  her  stay  she  sat  to  Cos- 
way  for  her  portrait,  perhaps  the  most  faith- 
ful resemblance  existing  of  her,  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  fine  picture  by  G6rard  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Louvre.  David  had  previously 
iketched  her  face,  but  left  it  unfinished. 


turn  pale,  and  on  asking  the  reason,  she 
frankly  admitted  that  the  odor  of  his 
shoes  (which  had  been  newly  blacked 
for  the  occasion)  was  insupportable  to 
her.  Without  saying  another  word  he 
quietly  withdrew,  left  his  shoes  outside 
the  door,  re-entered  the  room  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened,  and,  to  Madame 
Kecamier's  great  astonishment,  resumed 
the  conversation  exactly  where  he  had 
left  it.' 

In  1813,  she  visited  Rome  and  Na- 
ples, prolonging  her  sojourn  in  the  latter 
city  by  the  express  desire  of  Madame 
Miirat,  and  in  1814  returned  to  Paris, 
after  an  exile  of  nearly  three  years. 
The  death  of  Madame  de  Stael  in  1816, 
and  the  departure  from  France  of  her 
scarcely  less  intimate  friend,  Madame  de 
Krtidner,  the  talented  author  of  *  Val- 
erie,' affected  her  deeply  ;  and  feeling  a 
growing  disinclination  to  mix  hencefor- 
ward in  general  society,  she  conceived 
the  idea  of  establishing  herself  in  some 
quiet  locality,  the  privilege  of  admission 
to  which  should  be  exclusively  confined 
to  those  who,  either  from  long-standing 
friendship  or  on  account  of  their  own 
personal  merits,  had  a  peculiar  claim  to 
her  sympathy.  No  better  place  could 
have  been  selected  for  the  purpose  than 
the  Abbave-au-Bois  in  the  Rue  de 
Sevres,  a  vast  building  formerly  a  con- 
vent, but  since  the  revolution  converted 
into  a  species  of  caravansary,  the  apart- 
ments in  which  were  let  to  different  ten- 
ants, one  of  these  being  the  Duchesse 
d'Abranlis  (Madame  Junot),  who  there 
composed  her  Memoirs.  Thither  she 
definitely  retired  in  1S19,  and  from  that 
period  until  her  death  rarely  (juitted  it 
except  during  the  years  1S23  and  1824, 
when  she  visited  Italy  for  the  second 
time,  profiting  by  her  stay  in  Rome  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  painters 
Guerin  and  Leopold  Robert,  and  renew- 
ing her  intimacy  with  Ilorlense  l>eau- 
harnais,  Duchesse  de  St.  Leu. 

She  had  not  been  long  installed  in  the 
Abbaye-au-Bois  before  the  prestige  of 
her  name  had  gathered  round  her  the 
most  distinguished  celebrities  of  the  pe- 
riod ;  the  circle  of  her  hahituis^  at  first 
restricted  to  some  half-a-dozen  especial 
favorites,  gradually  included  the  recog- 
nised leaders  of  literature  and  art,  form- 
ing an  assemblage  of  talent  scarcely 
equalled  by  the  most  brilliant  salon  of 
the  preceding    century  ;    among    these 
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were  Chateaubriand,  her  dearest  and 
most  valued  friend,*  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, Ballanche,  Ampere,  Prosper  de 
Barantc,  Humboldt,  Villemain,  Eugene 
Delacroix,  and  Augustin  Thierry  ;  the 
fair  sex  being  attractively  represented 
by  Delphine  Gay,  our  own  Maria  Edge- 
worth,  and  Miss  Berry.  There  the  po- 
litical and  social  questions  of  the  day 
were  discussed,  literary  and  dramatic 
novelties  criticised,  and  the  latest  bons 
viots  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  circulated  ; 
each  new-comer  contributed  his  quota 
of  information  or  amusement  to  the 
common  stock,  varying  the  conversation 
by  the  introduction  of  every  imaginable 
topic,  from  the  state  of  Europe  to  the 
toilette  of  Mdlle.  Mars.  Now  and  then, 
the  hostess  herself  would  relate  some 
anecdote  connected  with  her  youth,  one 
of  which,  referring  to  Joseph  Buonaparte 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Na- 
l)les,  has  fortunately  been  preserved. 
*  I  was  standing  one  day, '  said  Madame 
Rc'camier,  *  at  the  door  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador's  hotel,  conversing  with  the 
King  and  M.  Beffroy  de  Reigny,  or,  if 
you  prefer  it,  **le  cousin  Jacques;*' 
the  royal  carriage  was  in  waiting,  and 
the  Prince,  who  was  always  very  gal- 
lant, had  just  taken  leave  of  me,  when  I 
heard  a  gruff  voice  muttering  some- 
thing close  to  my  ear.  I  turned  round, 
and  beheld  a  grenadier,  a  thorough 
**  vieux  de  la  vieille,"  who  had  posted 
himself  by  the  footway  as  a  sort  of  ama- 
teur  sentinel.     "Citizen,"    he   blurted 


out,  addressing  King  Joseph,  **  thy 
equipage  is  ready  ;"  then,  changing  his 
tone  after  a  moment's  reflection,  he 
added,  **  whenever  it  may  please  your 
Majesty  to  step  in  !**  * 

The  death  of  her  husband  in  1830 
occasioned  no  material  alteration  in 
Madame  R^camier's  mode  of  life  ;  she 
still  held  her  little  court  in  the  Abbaye- 
au-Bois,  the  fresh  additions  to  her  circle 
comprising  such  rising  celebrities  as 
Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  M^ri- 
m6e,  and  Mdlle.  Rachel.  Up  to  1848, 
her  nightly  receptions  continued  without 
interruption  ;  but  the  demise  of  Cha- 
teaubriand in  that  year,*  followed  shortly 
after  by  that  of  Ballanche,  added  to  the 
consciousness  of  failing  strength  and 
impaired  eyesight,  rendered  her  wholly 
incapable  of  exertion,  and  she  lingered 
on,  growing  weaker  and  weaker  until 
1849,  when  she  was  suddenly  seized  with 
an  attack  of  cholera,  and  expired  on  the 
eleventh  of  May,  in  her  seventy-second 
year. 

Ten  years  later,  her  *  Recollections 
and  Correspondence  *  were  published  in 
tv/o  volumes  by  her  niece,  Madame 
Lenormant  ;  the  title,  however,  of  the 
work  is  in  some  respects  a  misnomer,  its 
contents  including  a  vast  number  of  let- 
ters addressed  to  her  by  Chateaubriand, 
Ballanche,  the  brothers  Montmorency, 
etc.,  but  scarcely  anything  beyond  a  few 
brief  and  unimportant  notes  of  Madame 
R^camier  herself. — Belgravia  Magazine. 
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In  one  of  the  essays  of  my  *  Science 
Byways  *  1  considered,  in  a  paper  *  On 
some  Strange  Mental  Feats,'  the  marvel- 
lous achievements  of  Zerah  Colburn, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  so- 
called  'calculating  boys.'  I  advanced 
a  theory  in  explanation  of  his  feats 
which  was  in  some  degree  based  on  ex- 
perience of  my  own.  I  have  since 
found  reason  to  believe  that  the  theory, 
if  correct  in  his  case,  is  certainly  not 
generally  applicable  to  cases   of  rapid 

*  '  When  he  deigned  to  talk,*  says  Madame 
Ancclot  in  her  '  Salons  de  Paris/  everybody 
was  bound  to  listen,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
talk  a  moment  longer  than  seemed  agreeable 
to  the  idol.' 


mental  calculation.  I  now  propose  to 
consider,  in  relation  to  that  theory  and 
also  independently,  the  remarkable  feats 
of  calculation  achieved  by  the  late  Mr. 
George  Bidder  in  his  boyhood.  It  may 
be  remembered  that,  in  ipy  former  paper, 
I  had  specially  in  view  the  possibility  of 
ascertaining  from  the  discussion  of  such 
achievements  the  laws  of  cerebral  action, 
and  especially  of  cerebral  capabilities. 
It  is  with  reference  to  this  possibility 
that  I  wish  now  to  examine  some  of  the 

♦  When  she  became  a  widow,  he  had  earn- 
estly solicited  her  to  marry  him  ;  but  she  dis- 
suaded him  from  the  project  by  saying  en  vraie 
Parisienne  :  'HI  did,  where  would  you  pass 
your  evenings  ?' 
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evidence  afforded  by  the  feats  of  Colburn, 
Bidder,  and  other  *  calculating  boys.* 

And  first,  let  me  show  reason  for  still 
retaining  faith  in  the  theory  which  I  ad- 
vanced in  1875  respecting  Colburn's  cal- 
culating powers.  In  so  doing,  a  differ- 
ence between  his  feats  and  Bidder's  will 
be  indicated  which  appears  to  me  im- 
portant. 

So  far  as  the  long  and  elaborate  pro- 
cesses of  computation  are  concerned, 
which  Colburn  achieved  so  rapidly  and 
correctly,  there  may  be  no  special  reason 
for  adopting  any  other  explanation  in  his 
case  than  we  are  forced,  as  will  present- 
ly appear,  to  adopt  in  Bidder's  case. 
Thus,  Colburn  multiplied  eight  into  it- 
self fifteen  times,  and  the  result,  consist- 
ing of  fifteen  digits,  was  right  in  every 
figure.  But  Bidder  could  mullii)ly  a 
number  of  fifteen  digits  into  another 
number  of  fifteen  digits  with  perfect 
correctness  and  amazing  rapidity,  and 
we  know  that  he  employed  a  process 
familiar  to  arithmeticians.  Again,  Col- 
burn extracted  the  cube  root  of  268,- 
336.125  before  the  number  could  be 
written  down  ;  and  this  feat  was  one 
which  had  seemed  to  me  beyond  the 
power  of  any  computer  employing  the 
ordinary  methods,  or  any  modification 
of  those  methods.  Yet  I  am  inclined 
now  to  believe  that  Bidder  would  have 
obtained  the  result  as  tiuickly,  simi)ly 
through  the  marvellous  rapidity  with 
which  he  applied  ordinary  processes. 

Where,  however,  we  seem  compelled 
in  Colburn *s  case  to  recognise  the  em- 
ployment of  a  method  entirely  different 
from  those  given  in  the  books,  is  in 
cases  resembling  the  following  : — He 
was  asked  to  name  two  numbers  which, 
multiplied  together,  would  give  the 
number  247,483,  and  he  immediately 
named  941  and  263,  which  are  the  only 
two  numbers  satisfying  the  condition. 
The  same  problem  being  set  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  171,395,  he  named 
the  following  pairs  of  numbers  :  5  and 
34,279,  7  and  24,485,  59  and  2,905,  83 
and  2,065,  35  and  4,897,  295  and 
581,  and  lastly,  413  and  415.  Still  more 
marvellous  was  the  next  feat.  11  e  was 
asked  to  name  a  number  which  will  di- 
vide 34,083  without  remainder,  and  he 
immediately  replied  that  there  is  no 
such  number  ;  *  in  other  words,  he  rec- 
ognised this  number  as  what  is  called  a 


priniL\  or  a  number  only  divisible  by  it- 
self and  unity,  as  readily  and  quickly  as 
most  people  would  recognise  17,  19,  or 
23,  as  such  a  number,  and  a  great  deal 
more  quickly  than  probably  nine  per- 
sons out  of  ten  would  recognise  53  or  59 
as  such.'  The  last  feat  of  this  special 
kind  was  the  most  remarkable  of  all, 
but  the  length  of  time  recjuired  for  its 
accomplishment,  even  by  this  wonderful 
calculating  boy,  was  such  that  the  evi- 
dence does  not  aj)]K*ar  altogether  so 
striking  as  that  afforded  by  the  last  case, 
which  I  must  confess  seems  to  me  utter- 
ly inexplicable,  save  on  the  theory  pres- 
ently to  be  re-enunciated.  Fermat  had 
been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  num- 
ber 4,294,967,297,  which  exceeds  by 
unity  the  number  2  multiplied  fifteen 
times  into  itself,  has  no  divisors.  JJut 
the  celebrated  mathematician  Euler,  af- 
ter nuich  labor,  succeeded  in  showing 
that  the  number  is  divisible  by  641. 
The  number  was  submitted  to  Zerah 
Colburn,  who  was,  of  course,  not  told 
of  the  result  of  Euler*s  researches  into 
the  problem,  and  after  the  lapse  of  some 
weeks  the  boy  discovered  the  one  divi- 
sor which  Euler  had  only  found  with 
much  greater  labor. 

My  theory  respecting  achievements  of 
this  special  kind — that  is,  rases  in  which 
a  calculator  rapidly  finds  the  exact 
divisors  of  large  numbers,  if  such  divi- 
sors exist,  or  ascertains  the  non-exist- 
ence of  any  exact  divisor  of  such  num- 
bers— was  based  on  the  known  fact  that 
all  good  calculators  have  the  power  of 
picturing  numbers  not  as  represented  by 
such  and  such  digits,  but  as  composed 
of  so  many  *  things.'  Having  once  this 
power  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  my- 
self, and  knowing  that,  when  I  had  it,  I 
frequently  used  it  in  the  special  manner 
in  question,  I  was  led  to  believe  that 
Colburn  and  other  calculating  boys 
would  employ  it  in  that  manner,  only 
with  much  greater  ranidity,  dexterity, 
and  correctness.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  number  37  is  thought  of,  taking  it 
for  convenience  of  illustration  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  some  much  larger  number, 
whose  real  nature  (as  to  divisibility  by 
other  numbers",  is  not  known.  Requir- 
ing to  know  whether  37  is  a  prime  num- 
ber or  not  I  would  not,  (in  the  time  to 
which  1  now  carry  back  my  thoughts) 
divide  the  number  successively  by  2,  3, 
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&c.,  but  would  see  the  number  passing 
through  the  forms  here  indicated. 


I. 


and  5. 


•    •••••• 


ft 

These  various  arrays  would  all  be 
formed  from  the  following  mental  pre- 
sentation of  the  number  37  : 


which,  it  will  be  observed,  is  derived 
directly  from  the  number  as  presented  in 
the  common  notation.  Thus  37  means 
three  tens  and  seven  units,  and  the 
groupings  above  (numbered  6,  but  really 
the  first  pictured  grouping)  shows  three 
rows  of  ten  dots  and  one  row  of  seven. 
It  is  easily  seen  that  groupings  2  and  3 
are  in  a  moment  formed  from  6.  Group- 
ing 2  is  formed  from  6  by  imagining  the 
lowest  row  of  seven  dots  set  into  the 
form 


•  •  • 


and  run  over  to  the  right  of  the  three 
rows  of  ten  dots.  Grouping  3  is  formed 
from  6,  by  imagining  the  little  square  of 
nine  dots  on  the  right  set  into  the  form 


which  is  done  at  once  by  supposing  the 
vertical  row  of  three  dots  on  the  right  of 
6,  placed  as  a  horizontal  row  in  the 
corner  under  the  two  neighboring  verti- 
cal rows  of  three  each  ;  that  is,  by 
changing  the  three  right  hand  rows  from 


•  •  •  o 

•    •    *  o 


to 


•  c 


•     •     • 

c   b  a 


The  changes  from  2  on  the  one  hand  to 
I,  and  from  3  on  the  other  to  4  and  5, 
are  similarly  effected.  If  the  reader  will 
make  the  actual  calculation  (using  the 
word  calculation  in  its  real  sense  as 
meaning  pebbling)^  taking  37  pebbles, 
dice,  or  other  objects,  and  marshalling 
them  first  as  in  6,  and  then  as  in  2  and 
I,  back  again  to  6,  and  then  as  3,  4, 


and  5,  he  will  see  how  easy  the  transfor- 
mations are.  But  if  they  are  easy  when 
actual  objects  are  shifted  about,  they 
are  much  easier,  at  least  to  anyone  who 
can  picture  groups  of  objects  (dots,  or 
the  like)  at  will,  when  the  mind  makes 
all  the  transformations.  After  a  little 
practice  the  changes  above  figured  for 
such  a  number  as  37  would  be  made  in 
a  moment,  and  the  changes  for  a  num- 
ber of  several  hundreds  in  half  a  minute 
or  so — this  in  the  case  of  a  mind  not 
possessing  exceptional  power  in  this 
way.  But  as  a  Morphy  or  a  Blackbume 
can  play  twenty  games  of  chess  blind- 
fold, recognising  in  each,  with  amazing 
rapidity,  a  number  of  lines  of  play  on 
both  sides  for  nine  or  ten  moves  in  ad- 
vance— which  seems  even  to  an  ordi- 
nary blindfold  player  scarcely  explica- 
ble, and  to  an  ordinary  chess-player  al- 
most miraculous — so  a  Colburn  or  a 
Bidder  would  be  able  to  apply  the 
marshalling  system  above  illustrated  as 
rapidly  to  a  number  of  many  millions  or 
billions,  as  I,  when  a  boy,  could  apply 
it  to  a  number  of  several  hundreds.  Ac- 
cordingly I  was  led  to  recognise  in  this 
marshalling  method  the  explanation  of 
Colburn's  wonderful  achievements  in 
finding  divisors  for  numbers,  or  recog- 
nising quickly  when  a  number  has  no 
divisors. 

For  it  will  be  seen  that  the  groupings 
I,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  above,  at  once  show 
that  37  has  no  divisors  but  itself  and 
unity.  (Of  course  we  know  in  this  case 
that  37  cannot  be  divided  ;  and  even  in 
the  case  of  much  larger  numbers  we 
may  know,  without  the  trouble  of  trying 
the  division,  or  marshalling  the  pictured 
number,  that  such  numbers  as  2,  4,  5,  6, 
8,  10,  12,  14,  15,  and  others,  will  not 
divide  a  number — for  instance,  if  it  is 
an  odd  number  no  even  number  will  di- 
vide it,  and  if  it  does  not  end  with  a  5 
or  a  o  no  number  ending  in  5  will  divide 
it.  But,  as  already  explained,  the  num- 
ber 37  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  conveniently  illustrat- 
ing the  marshalling  method.  A  larger 
number  would  have  required  several 
pages  of  unsightly  groups  of  dots.) 
From  grouping  i  we  see  that  division 
by  the  number  2  will  leave  one  as  a  re- 
mainder, for  a  dot  remains  alone  on  the 
right.  From  grouping  2  we  see  in  like 
manner  that  one  will  be  left  as  a  remain- 
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der  after  division  by  3,  for  the  group 
shows  twelve  columns  of -three  each,  and 
one  over.  So  grouping  3  shows  nine 
columns  of  four  dots,  and  one  over  ; 
grouping  4  shows  seven  columns  of  f\\e 
each,  and  two  over  ;  and  lastly,  grouping 
5  shows  six  columns  of  six  each,  and  one 
over.  We  need  not  go  on,  because  it  is 
manifest  from  grouping  5  that  if  we  took 
columns  of  any  greater  number  than  six 
each  we  should  have  fewer  than  six 
rows  of  them,  and  we  have  already 
learned  that  no  number  less  than  six  is 
an  exact  divisor.  The  marshalling  of 
our  number,  then,  has  shown  that  it  is  a 
prime. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  num])er  has  di- 
visors, this  method  at  once  shows  what 
they  are.  Thus,  suppose  the  number  had 
been  36,  then  we  should  have  obtained 
groupings  i,  2,  3,  and  5,  without  the 
odd  man  over,  while  the  grouping  4 
would  have  shown  only  one  over  instead 
of  two.  Thus  we  should  have  learned 
that  36  IS  divisible  by  2,  3,  4,  and  6 
without  remainder,  and  by  5  with  re- 
mainder one. 

So  this  method  shows  at  once  whether 
a  number  is  an  exact  square,  and  if  so 
what  its  square  root  is.  Thus,  if  the 
number  had  been  36,  the  marshalling 
method  would  give  (after  perhaps  group- 
ings 3  and  4  had  been  tried)  the  group- 
ing 5,  without  the  odd  man  over,  and 
we  see  that  this  grouping  is  a  perfect 
square  with  six  dots  on  each  side.  Thus 
we  learn  that  36  is  a  square  number,  its 
square  root  being  6. 

For  determining  whether  a  number  is 
a  perfect  cube,  the  plan  which  would 
probably  be  used  by  one  possessing  in  a 
marked  degree  the  marshalling  power 
would  be  that  of  grouping  his  dots  into 
sets  having  not  only  length  and  breadth, 
as  in  the  groupings  above,  but  height  or 
thickness  also.  But  one  less  skilful  in 
picturing  groupings  would  simply  mar- 
shal the  number  into  sets  of  equal 
squares,  until  either  he  found  one  set  in 
which  there  were  as  many  squares  as 
there  were  dots  in  the  side  of  each  set, 
or  else  perceived  that  no  such  arrange- 
ment was  possible.  Thus  if  the  number 
were  27  he  would  come,  by  the  mar- 
shalling method,  on  this  arrangement- 


three  squares,  each  three  in  the  side, 
showing  that  the  number  is  thrice  three 
times  three,  or  is  the  cube  of  three.  If 
the  number  had  been  28,  say,  so  that  it 
had  come  to  be  grouped  mentally,  thus, 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


it  would  be  seen  at  once  that  the  num- 
ber is  not  a  perfect  cube  ;  for  clearly  if 
we  try  squares  fewer  in  the  side  we  shall 
have  too  many,  and  if  we  try  squares 
more  in  the  side  we  shall  have  too  few. 
We  could  have  a  row  of  seven  s([uares 
of  four  each  (two  in  the  side)  with  none 
over  ;  but  that  is  not  what  we  want. 
And  with  larger  numbers  the  result 
would  be  ecjually  decisive  ;  so  soon  as 
we  had  a  set  of  squares  nearly  equal  in 
number  to  the  number  of  dots  in  the  side 
of  each,  with  or  without  any  over,  we 
should  be  certain  the  number  was  not  a 
perfect  cube  ;  for  of  squares  one  more 
in  the  side  there  would  be  too  many, 
and  of  squares  one  less  in  the  side  too 
few.  Thus  take  the  number  421.  We 
should  presently  get,  on  marshalling, 
eight  squares,  each  seven  in  the  side, 
and  29  over,  which  would  not  make 
such  a  square  ;  but  we  should  only  have 
six  complete  scjuares  of  eight  in  the  side, 
and  we  should  have  eleven  complete 
squares  of  six  in  the  side. 

I  do  not  know  which  of  the  two  plans 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraph  a 
skilful  mental-marshallist  would  adopt. 
In  my  own  mental  marshalling,  I  never 
had  occasion  to  seek  for  the  cube  roots 
of  numbers.  I  should  say,  however, 
that  most  probably  the  second  would  be 
the  method  adopted.  For  while  as  yet 
the  computer  had  had  little  practice  this 
would  be  the  only  available  method  ; 
and  after  he  had  once  fallen  into  the 
way  of  it  he  would  not  be  likely,  I 
should  say,  to  take  up  the  other. 

So  much  respecting  the  theory  I 
adopted  in  explanation  of  Colburn's  re- 
markable readiness  in  finding  divisors, 
detecting  primes,  and  so  forth.  It  still 
seems  to  me  probable  that  he  largely 
made  use  of  this  method  of  marshalling, 
the  power  of  which  few  would  conceive 
who  had  not  tried  it — though,  of  course, 
it  only  has  value  for  those  who  possess 
the  power  of  picturing  arrays  of  objects 
in  great  number,  and  of  readily  mar- 
shalling such  arrays  in  fresh  order.     Yet 
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it  is  certain  that  many  calculators  pro- 
ceed on  an  entirely  different  plan.  For 
instance,  in  1875  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
long  conversation  with  Professor  Safford 
(of  Boston,  Mass.),  whose  skill,  when 
young,  in  mental  calculation  had  been 
remarkable.  He  told  me,  with  regard 
to  the  determination  of  the  divisors  of 
large  numbers,  that  he  seemed  to  pos- 
sess the  power  of  recognising  in  a  few 
moments  what  numbers  were  likely  to 
divide  any  given  large  number,  and  then 
of  testing  the  matter  in  the  usual  way, 
by  actual  division,  but  with  great  rapid- 
ity. He  said  that  to  this  day  he  found 
pleasure  in  taking  large  numbers  to 
pieces,  as  it  were,  by  dividing  them  into 
factors  ;  or  else,  where  no  such  division 
was  possible,  in  satisfying  himself  on 
that  point.  He  had  also  come  to  know 
the  properties  of  many  large  numbers  in 
this  way,  remembering  always  the  divi- 
sors of  any  number  he  had  examined,  or 
its  character  as  a  prime  if  it  had  proved 
to  be  so. 

What  we  know  about  the  late  Mr. 
Bidder,  who  was  in  some  respects  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  calculating 
boys,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  his 
processes  of  mental  arithmetic  were 
commonly  only  modifications  of  the 
usual  processes, — not  altogether  unlike 
them,  as  the  theory  I  formerly  advanced 
would  have  implied. 

The  facts  now  to  be  related  came  out 
in  a  very  interesting  correspondence 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
the  '  Spectator.'  The  correspondence 
was  suggested  by  certain  remarks  re- 
specting the  late  Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder  in  a 
well-written  article  on  Calculating  Boys, 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  Bidder  in 
after-life  showed  no  marked  abilities. 
*  He  had  the  good  sense,*  says  the 
writer  in  the  '  Spectator,*  *  after  delight- 
ing the  **  groundlings**  by  performing 
marvellous  arithmetical  feats,  to  study 
carefully  a  profession.  He  became  a 
civil  engineer  of  some  eminence,  en- 
joyed the  confidence  and  esteem  of  Rob- 
ert Stephenson,  was  once  President  of 
the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  and 
drew  up  some  tables  which  are  of  use  to 
his  professional  brethren.'  The  writer 
in  the  *  Spectator  *  went  on  to  discuss 
the  powers  shown  by  Colbum,  Bidder, 
and  others,  referred  to  Colburn  as  ad- 
mittedly a  mediocrity,   and  then  said, 


•  The  only  exception  to  the  rule  that 
juvenile  calcula,tors  prove  mediocrities 
which  occurs  to  us  is  Whately,  who  had 
undoubtedly  for  a  short  time  an  extraor- 
dinary aptitude  for  figures,  akin  to  that 
of  Bidder  and  Colburn,  and  who,  if  he 
had  been  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
had  a  father  as  vain  and  silly  as  Col- 
burn's  was,  might  have  been  exhibited 
to  admiring  crowds.*  Major-Generai 
Robertson  sent  extracts  from  letters  by 
Professor  Elliot  and  Mr.  G.  Bidder, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder, 
in  which  it  was  clearly  shown  that 
Mr.  Bidder  the  elder  showed  marked 
abilities  through  life,  and  possessed  a 
remarkable  capacity  for  taking  broad 
and  accurate  views  of  all  questions  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  On  this  point 
(which  lies  somewhat  outside  my  sub- 
ject) I  need  not  say  more  than  that  the 
writer  in  the  *  Spectator,  *  with  a  f rank- 
ness  which  more  than  atoned  for  his 
error,  admitted  that  he  had  been  mis- 
taken. What  now  concerns  us  is  the 
evidence  adduced  respecting  Bidder's 
calculating  powers. 

'  In  the  first  place,  it  had  been  noticed 
in  the  original  article,  quite  correctly, 
that  there  was  a  distinction  between 
Bidder's  powers  and  Colburn' s.  It  is 
important  to  notice  this.  It  confirms 
my  view  that  they  adopted  different 
methods.  *  Bidder,  as  Colbum  admits,* 
says  the  *  Spectator,*  after  describing 
some  of  Colburn 's  feats,  *  was  even 
more  remarkable  in  some  ways ;  he 
could  not  extract  roots  or  find  factors  * 
(the  special  class  of  feats  which  suggest- 
ed my  theory)  *  with  so  much  ease  and 
rapidity  as  Colburn,  but  he  was  more  at 
home  in  abstruse  calculations.* 

Next  let  us  consider  the  way  in  which 
Bidder's  calculating  powers  were  devel- 
oped from  his  childhood,  one  may  al- 
most say  his  babyhood,  onwards  to  a 
certain  point  when  the  study  of  other 
matters  prevented  their  further  devel- 
opment and  caused  them  gradually  to 
diminish. 

We  read  that  at  three  years  of  age, 

*  Bidder  answered  wonderful  questions 
about  the  nails  in  a  horse*s  four  shoes  ;* 
but  the  earliest  feat  of  which  I  have 
been  able  to  find  exact  evidence  belongs 
to  his  ninth  year.  When  only  eight 
years  old,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
theory  of  ciphering,  he  answered  almost 
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instantly  and  quite  correctly,  when  asked 
how  many  farthings  there  are  in  868,- 
424,121/. 

A  correspondent  X.  in  the  *  Specta- 
tor,* referring  to  a  somewhat  earlier  part 
of  Bidder's  career  as  a  youthful  calcula- 
tor, says,   *  In  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1814, 1  was  reading  with  a  private  tutor, 
the  Curate  of    Wellington,    Somerset- 
shire, when  a  Mr.  Bidder  called  upon 
him  to  exhibit  the  calculating  power  of 
his  little  boy,  then  about  eight  years  old, 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write.     On 
this  occasion,  he  displayed  great  facility 
in  the  mental   handling    of    numbers, 
multiplying  readily  and   correctly  two 
figures  by  two,  but  failing  in  attempting 
numbers  of  three  figures.     My  tutor,  a 
Cambridge  man.  Fellow  of  his  College, 
strongly  recommended  the  father  not  to 
carry  his  son  about  the  country,  but  to 
have  him   properly  trained  at  school. 
This  advice  was  not  taken,  for  about 
two  years  after  he  was  brought  by  his 
father  to  Cambridge,  and  his  faculty  of 
mental  calculation  tested  by  several  able 
mathematical  men.     I   was  present   at 
the  examination,  and  began  it  with  a  sum 
in  simple  addition,  two  rows,  with  twelve 
figures  in  each  row.     The  boy  gave  the 
correct    answer  immediately.     Various 
questions  then,  of  considerable  difficul- 
ty, involving  large  numbers,  were  pro- 
posed to  him,  all  of  which  he  answered 
promptly  and  accurately.     These  must 
have    occupied    more    than    an    hour. 
There  was  then  a  pause.     To  test  his 
memory,  I  then  said  to  him,  *'  Do  you 
remember  the  sum  in  addition  I  gave 
you  ?"     To  my  great  surprise,  he   re- 
peated the  twenty-four  figures  with  only 
one  or  two  mistakes.'  *     It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  in  the  course  of  two  years 

*  This  feat  is  remarkable,  because  the  power 
of  picturing  numbers  distinctly  before  the  men- 
tal eye,  and  dealing  with  them  as  readily  as 
though  pen  and  paper  were  used,  is  not  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  the  power  of  retaining 
inch  numbers  after  they  are  done  with  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  must  be  an  advantage  to  the  men- 
tal calculator  to  be  able  to  (orgct  all  merely 
accidental  groups  of  numbers,  though  of  course 
it  is  equally  an  advantage  to  him  to  be  able  to 
retain  all  numbers  which  he  may  have  to  use 
again.  I  have  very  little  doubt  myself  that 
the  power  of  selecting  things  to  be  forgotten 
and  things  to  be  remembered  is  a  most  useful 
mental  faculty;  and  that  those  minds  work  best 
ia  the  long  run  which  can  completely  throw  off 
all  recollection  of  useless  matters. 


his  powers  of  memory  and  calculation 
must  have  been  gradually  developed. 

Bidder  was  unable  at  this  time  to  ex- 
plain the  process  l)y  which  ho  worked 
out  long  and  intricate  sums.  He  did 
not  appear  burdened  by  his  mental  cal- 
culations. *  As  soon  as  a  question  was 
answered,*  says  X.,  *  he  amused  himself 
with  whipping  a  top  round  the  room, 
and  when  the  examination  was  over,  he 
said  to  us,  **  You  have  been  trying  to 
puzzle  me,  I  will  try  to  puzzle  you.  A 
man  found  thirteen  cats  in  his  garden. 
He  got  out  his  gun,  fired  at  them,  and 
killed  seven.  How  many  were  left?" 
**  Six,"  was  the  answer.  "Wrong," 
he  said,  "  none  were  left.  The  rest  ran 
away."  I  mention  this  to  show  that  he 
was  a  cheerful  and  playful  boy  when  he 
was  about  ten  years  old,  and  that  his 
brain  was  not  overtaxed.'  Tt  would  be 
curious  to  inquire  whether  Bidder  was 
really  the  inventor  of  the  now  time-hon- 
ored joke  with  which  he  puzzled  his  ex- 
aminers. If  it  had  been  as  well  known 
in  1 81 6  as  now,  he  would  hardly  have 
asked  a  roomful  of  persons,  even  though 
they  were  college  fellows,  a  question 
which  some  one  or  other  of  them  would 
have  been  sure  to  have  heard  before.  If 
he  really  invented  the  i)uzzle,  it  was 
clever  in  so  young  a  lad. 

The  next  evidence  is  more  precise. 
It  is  given  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  S. 
Osmond,  and  is  derived  from  an  old 
pamphlet  of  thirty-four  pages,  published 
about  the  year  1820.  From  this  we 
learn  that  when  Bidder  was  ten  years 
old,  he  answered  in  two  minutes  the  fol- 
lowing question  :  What  is  the  interest  of 
4,444/.  for  4,444  days  at  4iper  cent,  per 
annum?  The  answer  is,  2,434/.  lOs, 
5J:^/.  A  few  months  later,  when  he  was 
not  yet  eleven  years  old,  he  was  asked, 
How  long  would  a  cistern  i  mile  cube 
be  filling  if  receiving  from  a  river  120 
gallons  per  minute  without  intermis- 
sion ?  In  two  minutes  he  gave  the  cor- 
rect answer  :  14,300  years,  285  days,  12 
hours,  46  minutes.  A  year  later,  he 
divided  correctly,  in  less  than  a  minute, 
468,592,413,563  by  9,076.  I  have  tried 
how  long  this  takes  me  with  pen  and 
paper  ;  and,  after  getting  an  incorrect 
result  in  one  and  a  quarter  minute,  went 
through  the  sum  again,  with  correct  re- 
sult, (51,629,838  and  5,875  over)  in 
about  the  same  time. 
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At  twelve  years  of  age  he  answered  in 
less  than  a  minute  the  question,  If  a 
distance  of  9J  inches  is  passed  over  in  a 
second  of  time,  how  many  inches  will 
be  passed  over  in  365  days,  5  hours,  48 
minutes,  55  seconds  ?  Much  more  sur- 
prising, however,  was  his  success  when 
thirteen  years  old,  in  dealing  with  the 
question.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  897,- 
339»273»974,oo2,i53  ?  He  obtained  the 
answer  in  2^  minutes,  viz.,  964,537.  I 
do  not  believe  one  arithmetician  in  a 
thousand  would  get  out  this  answer  cor- 
rectly, at  a  first  trial,  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  But  I  confess  I 
have  not  tried  the  experiment,  feeling, 
indeed,  perfectly  satisfied  that  I  should 
not  get  the  answer  correctly  in  half  a 
dozen  trials. 

No  date  is  given  to  the  following 
case  : — *  The  question  was  put  by  Sir 
William  Herschel,  at  Slough,  near  Wind- 
sor, to  Master  Bidder,  and  answered 
in  one  minute  :  Light  travels  from  the 
sun  to  the  earth  in  8  minutes,  and  the 
sun  being  98,000,000  of  miles  off  *  (of 
co\irse  this  is  quite  wrong,  but  sixty 
years  ago  it  was  near  enough  to  the  ac- 
cepted value),  *  if  light  would  take  six 
years  and  four  months  travelling  at  the 
same  rate  from  the  nearest  fixed  star, 
how  far  is  that  star  from  the  earth,  reck- 
oning 365  days  and  6  hours  to  each 
year,  and  28  days  to  each  month  ?  * 
The  correct  answer  was  quickly  given  to 
this  pleasing  question,  viz.,  40,633,740,- 
000,000  miles. 

On  one  occasion,  we  learn,  the  pro- 
poser of  a  question  was  not  satisfied 
with  Bidder's  answer.  The  boy  said 
the  answer  was  correct,  and  requested 
the  proposer  to  work  his  sum  over 
again.  During  the  operation  Bidder 
said  he  felt  certain  he  was  right,  for  he 
had  worked  the  question  in  another 
way  ;  and  before  the  proposer  found 
that  he  was  wrong  and  Bidder  right,  the 
boy  told  the  company  that  he  had  calcu- 
lated the  question  by  a  third  method. 

The  pamphlet  gives  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  London  paper,  which,  if 
really  based  on  facts,  proves  conclusive- 
ly that  Bidder  was  a  more  skilful  com- 
puter than  Zerah  Colbum  : — *  A  few 
days  since,  a  meeting  took  place  be- 
tween the  Devonshire  youth,  George 
Bidder,  and  the  American  youth,  Zerah 
Colburne  *  (sic),  '  before  a  party  of  gen- 


tlemen, to  ascertain  their  calculating 
comprehensions.  The  Devonshire  boy 
having  answered  a  variety  of  questions 
in  a  satisfactory  way,  a  gentleman  pro- 
posed one  to  Zerah  Colburne,  viz..  If 
the  globe  is  24,912  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  a  balloon  travels  3,878  feet  in 
a  minute,  how  long  would  it  be  in  trav- 
elling round  the  world?  After  '*  nine 
minutes*  "  consideration,  he  felt  him- 
self incompetent  to  give  the  answer. 
The  same  question  being  given  to  the 
Devonshire  boy,  the  answer  he  returned 
in  two  minutes — viz.\3  days,  13  hours, 
18  minutes — was  received  with  marks  of 
great  applause.  Many  other  questions 
were  proposed  to  the  American  boy,  all 
of  which  he  refused  answering,  while 
young  Bidder  replied  readily  to  all.  A 
handsome  subscription  was  collected  for 
the  Devonshire  youth.*  This  account 
seems  to  me  to  accord  very  ill  with  what 
is  known  about  Colburn's  skill  in  mental 
computation.  That  Bidder  could  deal 
more  readily  with  very  large  numbers 
was  admitted  by  Colbum.  But  the 
problem  which  Colbum  is  said  to  have 
failed  in  solving  during  nine  minutes  is 
far  easier  than  some  which  he  is  knowa 
to  have  solved  in  a  much  shorter  time. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Colburn  was 
nearly  two  years  older  than  Bidder. 

And  now  let  us  consider  what  we 
know  respecting  Bidder's  method  of 
computation.  On  this  point,  fortunate- 
ly, the  evidence  is  far  clearer  than  in 
Colburn 's  case.  Colburn,  when  asked 
how  he  obtained  his  results,  would  give 
very  unsatisfactory  answers — in  one  case 
blurting  out  the  rude  remark,  *  God  put 
these  things  into  my  head  ;  I  cannot  put 
them  into  yours.*  Bidder,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  ready  and  able  to  explain 
how  he  worked  out  his  results. 

The  first  point  we  learn  respecting  his 
method  seems  to  accord  with  the  theory 
advanced  by  myself  in  1875,  but  it  will 
presently  be  seen  that  in  Bidder's  case 
that  theory  cannot  possibly  be  main- 
tained. *  From  his  earliest  years,'  we 
are  told  by  his  eldest  son,  '  he  appears 
to  have  trained  himself  to  deal  with  ac- 
tual objects,  instead  of  figures,  at  first 
by  using  pebbles  or  nuts  to  work  out  his 
sums.  In  my  opinion,*  proceeds  Mr. 
G.  Bidder,  *  he  had  an  immense  power 
of  realising  the  actual  number,*  How- 
ever, in  multiplying  he  made  use  of  the 
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ordinary  arithmetical  process  called  cross 
multiplication,  by  which  the  product  of 
two  numbers  is  obtained,  figure  by  fig- 
ure, in  a  single  line.  '  He  was  aided,  I 
think,'  says  his  son,  '  by  two  things  : 
first,  a  powerful  memory  of  a  peculiar 
cast,  in  which  figures  seemed  to  stereo- 
type themselves  without  an  effort ;  and 
secondly,  by  an  almost  inconceivable 
rapidity  of  operation.  I  speak  with 
some  confidence  as  to  the  former  of 
these  faculties,  as  I  possess  it  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  myself  (though  not  to 
compare  with  my  father).  Professor 
Elliot  says  he,*  meaning  Mr.  G.  P.  Bid- 
der, '  saw  mental  pictures  of  figures  and 
geometrical  diagrams.  I  always  do. 
If  I  perform  a  sum  mentally,  it  always 
proceeds  in  a  visible  form  in  my  mind  ; 
indeed,  I  can  conceive  no  other  way 
possible  of  doing  mental  arithmetic' 
This,  by  the  way,  is  a  rather  strange  re- 
mark from  one  possessing  so  remarkable 
a  power  of  conception  as  the  younger 
Bidder.  Assuredly  another  way  of 
irorking  sums  in  mental  arithmetic  is 
common  enough  ;  and  even  if  it  had 
not  been,  it  might  easily  have  been  con- 
ceived. Many,  probably  most  person*, 
in  working  sums  mentally,  retain  in 
their  memory  the  sound  of  each  number 
involved,  not  an  image  of  the  number 
in  a  visible  form.  Thus,  suppose  the 
two  numbers  47  and  23  are  to  be  multi- 
plied in  the  mind.  The  process  will 
run,  with  most  ordinary  calculators,  in 
a  verbal  manner :  thus,  three  times 
se\'en,  twenty-^;i^,  three  times  four, 
twelve  and  two  fourteen — one  four  one, 
(These  digits  being  repeated  mentally  as 
if  emphasised,  and  the  mental  record  of 
the  sound  retained  to  be  presently  used 
when  the  next  line  is  obtained.')  Again  : 
twice  seven,  /ourteeUy  twice  four,  eight 
and  ontt  nine — nine  four.  Then  the  ad- 
dition mentally  thus,  one^  four  and  four 
dght^  nine  and  one  ten — one^  fiou^ht^ 
ei%ht^  only  the  digits  of  the  required  prod- 
uct. I  happen  to  know  that  this  is  the 
way  in  which  most  persons  would  work 
a  sum  of  this  kind  mentally,  retaining 
each  necessary  digit  by  emphasising,  so 
to  speak,  the  mental  utterance  of  the 
digit's  name.  Of  course  the  process  is 
altogether  inferior  to  the  visual  process, 
so  to  call  that  in  which  mental  pictures 
are  formed  of  the  digits  representing  a 
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number.     Rut  not  one  person  in  ten  has 
the  power  of  forming  such  pictures. 

Of  course,  one  who,  like  Bidder, 
could  picture  at  will  any  number,  or  set 
of  numbers,  and  carry  on  arithmetical 
processes  with  such  numbers  as  freely 
as  though  writing  on  paper,  would  have 
a  great  advantage  over  a  computer  using 
ink  and  paper.  He  would  be  saved,  to 
begin  with,  all  inconvenience  from  the 
quality  of  writing  materials,  necessity  cf 
taking  fresh  ink,  and  so  forth.  The 
figures  would  start  into  existence  at  once 
as  obtained,  instead  of  requiring  a  cer- 
tain time,  though  short,  for  writing 
down.  They  would  also  always  arrange 
themselves  correctly.  But  this  would  be 
far  from  being  all.  Indeed,  these  ad- 
vantages are  the  least  of  those  which 
mental  arithmeticians  using  the  visual 
method  possess  over  the  calculator  with 
j)en  and  paper.  The  same  ])ower  of 
picturing  numbers  which  enables  the 
mental  worker  to  proceed  in  the  confi- 
dent assurance  that  every  line  of  a  long 
process  of  calculation  will  remain  clear- 
ly in  his  mental  vision  to  the  end  of 
that  process,  enables  him  to  retain  a 
number  of  results  by  which  all  ordinary 
processes  of  calculation  can  be  greatly 
shortened.  He  may  forget  in  a  day  or 
two  the  details  of  any  given  process  of 
calculation,  because  he  not  only  makes 
no  effort  to  retain  such  details,  but  pur- 
posely hastens  to  forget  them.  He 
would,  however,  be  careful  to  remem- 
ber any  results  which  might  be  of  use  to 
him  in  other  calculations.  The  multi- 
plication table,  for  instance,  which  with 
most  persons  ranges  only  to  the  product 
12  times  12,  and  even  then  is  not  re- 
tained pictorially  in  the  mind,  with  Bid- 
der ranged  probably  to  1000  times  a 
1000,  or  even  farther.  This  may  seem 
utterly  incredible  to  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  wonderful  tenacity  and  range 
of  memory  possessed  by  such  men  as 
Bidder  the  arithmetician,  Morphy  the 
chess-player,  Macaulay  the  historian, 
and  others,  each  in  their  own  special 
line.  There  is  a  case  in  print  show- 
ing that  a  much  less  expert  arithme- 
tician than  Bidder  possessed  a  much 
more  complete  array  of  remember- 
ed numbers  than  he  did — the  case, 
namely,  of  Alexander  Gwin,  a  native  of 
Derry,  one  of  the  boys  employed  for 
12 
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calculation  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Ireland,  who  at  the  age  of  eight  years 
knew  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  from 
I  to  I  coo.  He  could  repeat  them  either 
in  regular  order  or  otherwise.  Now, 
every  one  of  these  logarithms  (supposing 
Gwin  learned  them  from  tables  of  the 
usual  form)  contains  seven  digits,  and 
there  is  no  connection  between  these 
sets  of  digits  by  which  the  memory  can 
be  in  any  way  aided.  If  young  Gwin  at 
eight  years  old  could  remember  all  these 
numbers,  we  may  well  believe  that  Bid* 
der,  who  probably  possessed  an  even 
more  powerful  memory,  retained  a  far 
larger  array  of  such  numbers. 

Thus  we  can  partly  understand  the 
marvellous  rapidity  with  wjiich  Bidder 
effected  his  computations.  Professor 
Elliot  says  on  this  point  that  the  extent 
to  which  Bidder's  arithmetical  power 
was  carried  was  to  him  *  incomprehensi- 
ble, as  difficult  to  believe  as  a  miracle. 
You  might  read  over  to  him  fifteen  fig- 
ures, and  another  line  of  the  same  num- 
ber, and  without  seeing  or  writing  down 
a  single  figure  he  would  multiply  the 
one  by  the  other,  and  give  the  result 
correctly.  The  rapidity  of  his  calcula- 
tions was  equally  wonderful.  Giving 
his  evidence  before  a  parliamentary 
committee  rather  quickly  and  decidedly 
with  regard  to  a  point  of  some  intricacy, 
the  counsel  on  the  other  side  interrupt- 
ed him  rather  testily  by  saying,  **  You 
might  as  well  profess  to  tell  us  how 
many  gallons  of  water  flow  through  West- 
minster Bridge  in  an  hour."  **  I  can 
tell  you  that,  too, ' '  was  the  reply,  giv- 
ing the  number  instantaneously.  *  This, 
however,  be  it  remembered,  proved 
rather  how  retentive  Bidder's  memory 
was  than  how  rapidly  he  could  compute. 
For  either  he  knew  or  did  not  know  the 
precise  breadth,  depth,  and  rapidity  of 
the  Thames  at  Westminster  Bridge.  If 
he  did  not  know,  he  could  not  have 
made  the  computation.  If  he  did  know, 
it  could  only  have  been  because  he  had 
had  special  occasion  to  inquire,  and  we 
cannot  readily  imagine  that  any  occa- 
sion can  have  existed  which  would  have 
required  the  very  calculation  which  Pro- 
fessor Elliot  supposes  Bidder  to  have 
made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Professor  Elliot  proceeds  to  remark 
on  the  power  of  Bidder  in  retaining 
vivid  impressions  of  numbers,  diagrams, 


&c.  *  If  he  saw  or  heard  a  number,  it 
seemed  to  remain  permanently  photo- 
graphed on  his  brain.  In  like  manner, 
he  could  study  a  complicated  diagram 
without  seeing  it  when  walking  and  ap- 
parently listening  to  a  friend  talking  to 
him  on  some  other  subject.*  Every 
geometrician,  I  imagine,  can  do  this. 
At  least,  I  know  that  I  have  often  found 
myself  better  able  to  solve  geometrical 
problems  of  difficulty  when  walking 
with  a  friend,  aind  really  (not  apparently 
only)  listening  to  his  conversation,  than 
when  alone  in  my  study  with  pen  and 
paper  to  delineate  diagrams  and  note 
down  numerical  or  other  results.  The 
diagram  so  thought  of  stands  out  before 
me,  as  Professor  Elliot  says  that  Bid- 
der's mind-diagrams  stood  out,  **  with 
all  its  lines  and  letters."  The  faculty  is 
not,  I  believe,  at  all  exceptional,  though 
of  course  the  degree  in  which  it  was  de- 
veloped in  Bidder's  case  was  altogether 
so. 

The  process  of  multiplying  a  number 
of  fifteen  digits  by  another  such  number 
is  one  which,  so  far  as  the  ordinary 
method  is  concerned,  everyone  can  ap- 
preciate. This  method  is  doubtless  -the 
best  for  most  arithmeticians,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  one  which  requires  least  men- 
tal effort  in  retaining  numbers,  and  also 
because  the  operation  is  one  which  can 
be  readily  corrected.  All  the  fifteen 
rows  of  products  are  present  for  check- 
ing after  the  process  has  once  been  com- 
pleted on  paper.  It  would  be  a  more 
difficult  process  to  the  mental  arithmeti- 
cian. In  fact,  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
even  Bidder  could  have  retained  a  clear 
mental  picture  of  the  set  of  nearly 
three  hundred  digits  which  form  the 
complete  *  *  sum. ' '  At  any  rate,  we  know 
that  the  method  he  adopted  was  one 
which  most  persons  would  find  far  more 
difficult,  even  using  pen  and  paper,  but 
which  requires  a  much  smaller  effort  of 
memory  on  the  part  of  the  mental  arith- 
metician. The  process  called  cross- 
multiplication  is  fiot  usually  taught  in 
books  on  arithmetic.  This  would  not 
be  the  place  to  describe  it  fully.  But  I 
may  be  permitted  to  give  an  illustration 
of  the  process  as  applied  to  two  num- 
bers, each  of  three  digits  only.  Take 
for  these  numbers,  356  and  428.  The 
arithmetician  sets  these  down  in  the 
usual  way,   and  then  writes  down   the 
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product  in  one  line,  figure  by  figure,  be- 
ginning with  the  units*  place,  so  that  the 
sum  appears  thus  : 

356 
42S 

152368 

He  appears  to  those  unacquainted  with 
the  method  he  uses  to  be  multiplying  at 
once  by  42S,  just  as  one  multiplies  at 
once  by  11  or  12.  In  reality,  however, 
the  work  runs  thus  in  his  mind  :  Eight 
times  six,  forty-eight.  (Set  down  eight 
and  carry  four.)  Five  times  eight,  for- 
ty ;  twice  six,  twelve,  making  fifty -two  ; 
and  with  the  carried  four,  fifty-six.  (Set 
down  six  and  carry  five.)  Thrice  eight, 
twenty-four,  twice  five,  ten,  making 
thirty-four  ;  four  times  six,  twenty-four, 
making  fifty-eight ;  and  with  the  car- 
ried five,  sixty-three.  (Set  down  three 
and  carry  six.)  Twice  three,  six  ; 
and  four  times  five,  twenty,  mak- 
ing twenty-six  ;  and  with  the  carried 
six,  thirty- two.  (Set  down  two  and 
carry  three.)  Lastly,  four  times  three, 
twelve  ;  making  with  the  carried  three, 
fifteen — which  being  set  down  com- 
pletes the  product. 

To  make  a  comparison  between  this 
method  and  the  ordinary  method  I  have 
set  them  side  by  side,  as  actually  worked 
out ;  for  of  course  there  is  no  essential 
reason  why  the  cross-method  should  be 
carried  out  without  keeping  record  of 
the  various  products  employed.  Be- 
sides, by  thus  presenting  the  cross-pro- 
cess we  are  able  to  see  better  what  a 
task  Bidder  had  to  accomplish  when  he 
multiplied  together  mentally  two  num- 
bers, each  containing  fifteen  digits.  The 
processes  then  stands  thus  : 


356 

356 

428 

423 

284S 

43 

712 

40 

1424 

12 

152303 

24 

The  common  process  of 

10 

muliiplication. 

24 

6 

20 

12 

15236S 

Cross-multiplication. 

large  numbers,  we  do  not  get  more 
troublesome  products  in  the  course  of 
the  work  when  cross-multiplying  than  in 
the  case  of  small  numbers,  like  those 
above  dealt  with.  We  get  more  such 
products,  that  is  all.  Thus  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  above  case  of  cross-multiplica- 
tion we  have  three  products  of  two  dig- 
its each.  In  the  middle  of  a  case  of 
cross-multiplication  with  two  numbers 
of  fifteen  digits  we  should  have  fifteen 
such  products — at  least,  products  not 
containing  more  than  two  digits.  We 
should  also  have,  if  working  mentally,  a 
large  number  carried  over  from  the  next 
preceding  process.  This  we  should 
have  even  if  we  were  working  out  the 
result  on  paper,  but  not  writing  down 
the  various  products  used  in  getting  the 
result.  To  most  persons  this  would 
prove  an  effectual  bar  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  cross-method,  especially  as 
there  would  be  no  way  of  detecting  an 
error  without  going  through  the  whole 
work  again.  It  is  true  this  has  to  be 
done  when  the  common  method  is  cm- 
ployed.  But  in  this  method  if  an  error 
exists  we  can  recognize  where  it  is.  In 
the  other,  unless  we  recollect  what  our 
former  steps  were,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  where  an  error  arose.  And 
quite  commonly  it  would  happen  that 
two  different  errors,  one  in  the  original 
process,  and  another  in.  the  work  of 
checking,  would  give  the  same  erroneous 
result,  so  that  we  should  mistakenly  in- 
fer that  result  to  be  correct.*  But  to 
the  mental  arithmetician,  especially 
when  long-continued  practice  has  en- 
abled him  to  work  accurately  as  well  as 
quickly,  the  cross  method  is  far  the 
most  convenient.  We  know  that  this 
was  the  method  applied  by  Bidder.  And 
to  explain  his  marvellous  rapidity  we 
have  only  to  take  into  account  the  influ- 
ence of  long  practice  combined  with  al- 
together exceptional  aptitude  for  dealing 
with  numbers. 

Of  the  effect  of  practice  in  some  arith- 


It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  case  of 


*  This  happens  frequently  in  mercantile 
computations.  Thus  a  clerk  may  add  a  column 
of  figures  incorrectly,  then  check  his  work  by 
adding  the  same  column  in  another  way  (say 
in  one  case  from  the  lop,  in  the  other  from 
the  foot) :  yet  both  results  will  not  uncom- 
monly agree,  though  the  incorrect  result  is  ob- 
tained in  the  two  several  cases  by  different 
mistakes. 
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metical  processes  curious  evidence  was 
afforded  by  the  feats  of  a  Chinese  who 
visited  America  in  1875.  He  was  sim- 
ply a  trained  computer,  asserting  that 
hundreds  in  China  were  trained  to  equal 
readiness  in  arithmetical  processes,  and 
that  among  those  thus  trained  those  of 
exceptional  abilities  far  surpassed  him- 
self in  dexterity.  Among  the  various 
tests  applied  during  a  platform  exhi- 
bition of  his  powers  was  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing nature.  About  thirty  numbers 
of  four  digits  each  were  named  to  him, 
as  fast  as  a  quick  writer  could  take  them 
down.  When  all  had  been  given  he 
was  told  to  add  them,  mentally,  while  a 
practised  arithmetician  was  to  add  them 
on  paper.  **  It  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  add  them,"  he  said,  **  I  have  done 
that  as  you  gave  them  to  me  ;  the  total 
is — so-and-so."  It  presently  appeared 
that  the  total  thus  given  was  quite  correct. 

At  first  sight  such  a  feat  seems  as- 
tounding. Yet  in  reality  it  is  but  a 
slight  modification  of  what  many  bank- 
ers' clerks  can  readily  accomplish. 
They  will  take  an  array  of  numbers, 
each  of  four  or  five  figures,  and  cast 
tb.em  up  in  one  operation.  Grant  them 
only  the  power  of  as  readily  adding  a 
number  named  as  a  number  seen  to  a  to- 
tal already  obtained,  and  their  feat 
would  be  precisely  that  of  the  Chinese 
arithmetician.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  with  a  very  little  practice,  nine- 
tenths,  if  not  all,  of  the  clerks  who  can 
achieve  one  feat  would  be  able  to 
achieve  the  other  feat  also. 

I  do  not  know  how  clerks  who  add  at 
once  a  column  of  four-figured  numbers 
together  accomplish  the  task.  That  is  to 
say,  I  do  not  know  the  mental  process 
they  go  through  in  obtaining  their  final 
result.  It  may  be  that  they  keep  the 
units,  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands 
apart  in  their  mind,  counting  them  prop- 
erly at  the  end  of  the  summation  ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  may  treat  each 
successive  number  as  a  whole,  and 
keep  the  gradually  growing  total  as  a 
whole.  Or  some  may  follow  one  plan, 
and  some  the  other.  AVhen  I  heard  of 
the  Chinese  arithmetician's  feats,  my 
explanation  was  that  he  adopted  the  for- 
mer plan.  I  should  myself,  if  I  wanted 
to  acquire  readiness  in  such  processes, 
adopt  that  plan,  applying  it  after  a  fash- 
ion suggested  by  my  method  of  comput- 


ing when  I  was  a  boy.  I  should  picture 
the  units,  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands 
as  objects  of  different  sorts.  Say  the 
units  as  dots,  the  tens  as  lines,  the  hun- 
dreds as  discs,  the  thousands  as  squares. 
When  a  number  of  four  digits  was  named 
to  me,  I  should  see  so  many  squares, 
discs,  lines,  and  dots.  When  the  next 
number  of  four  digits  was  named,  I 
should  see  my  sets  of  squares,  discs, 
lines, and  dots  correspondingly  increased. 
When  a  new  ^number  was  named  these 
sets  would  be  again  correspondingly  in- 
creased. And  so  on,  until  there  were 
several  hundreds  of  squares,  of  discs,  of 
lines,  and  of  dots.  These  (when  the  last 
number  had  been  named)  could  be  at 
once  transmuted  into  a  number,  which 
would  be  the  total  required. 

Take  for  instance  the  numbers,  7234, 
9815,  9127,  4183.  When  the  first  was 
named  the  mind's  eye  would  picture  7 
squares,  2  discs,  3  lines,  and  4  dots. 
When  the  second  (9815)  was  named 
there  would  be  seen  16  squares,  10 
discs,  4  lines,  and  9  dots.  After 
the  third  (9127),  there  would  be  25 
squares,  11  discs,  6  lines,  and  16  dots  ; 
after  the  fourth  (4183),  there  would  be 
29  squares,  12  discs,  14  lines,  and  19 
dots.  This  being  all,  the  total  is  at  once 
run  off  from  the  units*  place  ;  the  19 
dots  give  9  for  the  units,  one  10  to  add 
to  the  14  lines  (each  representing  ten), 
making  15,  so  that  5  is  the  digit  in  the 
tens'  place,  while  100  is  added  to  the  12 
discs  or  hundreds,  giving  13  or  3  in  the 
hundreds'  place,  and  1000  to  add  to  the 
29  squares  or  thousands,  making  30,  or 
for  the  total  30,359.  The  process  has 
taken  many  words  in  describing,  but 
each  part  of  it  is  perfectly  simple,  the 
mental  picturing  of  the  constantly  in- 
creasing numbers  of  squares,  discs, 
lines,  and  dots  being  almost  instantane- 
ous (in  the  case,  of  course,  of  those 
only  who  possess  the  power  of  forming 
these  mental  pictures).  The  final  pro- 
cess is  equally  simple,  and  would  be  so 
even  if  the  number  of  squares,  discs, 
lines,  and  dots  were  great.  Thus,  sup- 
pose there  were  324  squares,  411  discs, 
391  lines,  and  433  dots.  We  take  3  for 
untts^  carrying  43  lines  or  434  in  all, 
whence  4  for  the  tens^  carrying  43  discs 
or  444  in  all,  whence  4  for  the  hundreds, 
carrying  44  squares  or  468  in  all,  whence 
finally  468,443  is  the  total  required. 
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We  can  understand    then  how  easy 
to   Bidder  must  have  been   the  sum- 
mation of  the  fifteen  products  of  cross- 
multiplication  to  the  carried  remainder — 
they  would  be  added  consecutively  in 
far  less  time  than  the    qickest  penman 
could  write  them  down.     Probably  they 
would  be  obtained  as  well  as  added  in 
less  time  than    they  could    be  written 
down.     Thus  digit  after  digit  of  the  re- 
sult of  what  appears  a  tremendous  sum 
in  multiplication  would  be  obtained  with 
that  rapidity  which  to  many  seemed  al- 
most miraculous.     Wc  must  further  take 
into  account  a  circumstance  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  G.  Bidder.     * '  The  faculty  of 
rapid  operation,"  he  says,  speaking  of 
his  father's  wonderful  feats  in  this  re- 
spect, *'  was  no  doubt  congenital,  but  it 
was  developed  by  incessant  practice  and 
by  the  confidence  thereby  acquired.     I 
am  certain,"  he  proceeds,  "  that  unhes- 
itating confidence  is  half  the  battle.     In 
mental  arithmetic,  it  is  most  true  that 
*he  who  hesitates    is    lost.*     When  I 
speak  of  incessant    practice,   I  do  not 
mean  deliberate  drilling  of  set  purpose  ; 
but  with  my  father,  as  with  myself,*  the 
mental  handling  of  numbers  or  playing 
with  figures  afforded  a  positive  pleasure 
and  constant  occupation  of  leisure  mo- 
ments.    Even  up  to  the  last  year  of  his 
life  (his  age  was  seventy-two)  my  father 
took   delight  in  working  out  long  and 
difficult  arithmetical  problems." 

We  must  always  remember,  in  consid- 
ering such  feats  as  Bidder   and   other 


♦  Mr.  G.  Bidder's  powers  as  a  mental  arith- 
metician would  be  considered  astonishing  if 
the  achievements  of  his  father  and  others  were 
not  known.  '*  1  myself/'  he  says,  '*  can  perform 
pretty  extensive  arithmetical  operations  men- 
tally, but  I  cannot  pretend  to  approach  even 
distantly  to  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  with 
wluch  my  father  worked.  I  have  occasionally 
multiplied  15  figures  by  15  in  my  head,  but  it 
takes  me  a  long  time,  and  I  am  liable  to  oc- 
casional errors.  Last  week,  after  speaking  tu 
Prof.  Elliot,  I  tried  the  following  sum  to  see  if 
I  could  still  do  it : 

378,201.969,513,825 
199,631,057,265,413 

and  I  got,  in  my  head,  the  answer,   75.576,- 

299.427.512,145.197,507.834.725  :  i"  which  I 
think,  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  work  it 
out,  you  will  find  4  figures  [out  of  the  29  are 
wrong."  I  have  only  run  through  the  cross- 
multiplication  far  enough  to  detect  the  first 
error,  which  is  in  the  digit  representing  thou- 
sands of  millions.     This  should  be  4  not  7. 


**  calculating  boys'*  accomplished,  that 
the  power  of  mentally  picturing  num- 
bers is  in  their  case  far  greater  llian  we 
are  apt  to  imagine  such  a  power  can  pos- 
sibly be.  Precisely  as  the  feats  of  a 
Morphy  seem  beyond  belief  till  actually 
witnessed,  and  even  then  (especially  to 
those  who  know  what  his  chess-plny 
meant)  almost  miraculous  so  the  mne- 
monic powers  of  some  arithmetician 
would  seem  incredible  if  they  had  not 
been  tested,  and  even  as  witnessed  seem 
altogether  marvellous.  Colburn  tells  us 
that  a  notorious  free-thinker  who  had 
seen  his  arithmetical  achievements  at 
the  age  of  six,  **  went  home  much  dis- 
turbed, passed  a  sleepless  night,  and 
ever  afterwards  renounced  infidel  opin- 
ions." **  And  this,"  says  the  writer  in 
the  "  Spectator,"  from  whom  I  have  al- 
ready (juoted,  **  was  only  one  illustra- 
tion of  the  vague  feeling  of  awe  and 
open-mouthed  wonder,  which  his  per- 
formances excited.  People  came  to 
consult  him  about  stolen  spoons  ;  and 
he  himself  evidently  thought  that  there 
was  something  decidedly  uncanny,  some- 
thing supernatural,  about  his  gift." 

But  so  far  as  actual  mnemonic  arith- 
metical power  is  concerned,  the  feats  uf 
Colburn,  and  even  of  Bidder,  have  been 
surpassed.  Consider,  for  instance,  the 
following  instances  of  the  strong  j^owor 
of  abstraction  possessed  by  Dr.  Wnl- 
lis  : — '*  December  22,  1669. — In  a  dark 
night  in  bed,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  B.D.,  Fel- 
low of  Magdalen  College,  **  without  pen 
ink  or  paper,  or  anything  equivalent,  I 
did  by  memory  extract  the  square  root 
of  30000, 00000, 00000, 00000, 00000, oco- 
00,00000,00000,  which  I  found  to  be 
1,77205,08075,68077,29353,  fcrt",  and 
did  the  next  day  commit  it  to  writing." 

And  again  :  "  Febniary  iS,  1670. — 
Johannes  Georgius  Pclshower  (Regio- 
montanus  Borussus)  giving  me  a  visit, 
and  desiring  an  example  of  the  like,  I 
did  that  night  ])ropose  to  myself  in  the 
dark,  without  help  to  my  memory,  a 
number  in  53  places:  24681357910121- 
41 1 13 15 16 1820 1 7 192 1 222426283023252- 
72931,  of  which  I  extracted  the  square 
root  in  27  places  :  157103016871482805- 
817152171  fff'oximi'  ;  which  n umbers  I 
did  not  commit  to  paper  till  he  gave  me 
another  visit,  March  following,  when  I 
did  from  memory  dictate  them  to  him." 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Craigie,  commenting  on 
these  feats,  says  that  they  **  are  not  per- 
il aps  as  difficult  as  multiplying  15  figures 
by  15,  for  while  of  course  it  is  easy  to 
remember  such  a  number  as  three  thou- 
sand billion  trillions,  being  nothing  but 
noughts,  so  also  it  may  be  noticed  that 
there  is  a  certain  order  in  the  row  of  53 
figures  ;  the  numbers  follow  each  other 
in  little  sets  of  arithmetical  progression 
(2,  4,  6,  8).  (i,  3,  5,  7,  9),  (10,  12,  14), 
II,  13,  15),  (16,  18,  20),  and  so  on; 
not  regularly,  but  still  enough  to  render 
i  I  an  immense  assistance  to  a  man  en- 
gaged in  a  mental  calculation.  A  row 
of  53  figures  set  down  at  hazard  would 
have  been  much  more  difficult  to  re- 
member, like  Foote's  famous  sentence 
with  which  he  puzzled  the  quack  mne- 
monician  ;  but  still  we  must  give  the 
doctor  the  credit  for  remembering  the 
answer."  Mr.  Craigie  seems  to  over- 
look the  circumstance  that  remembering 
tlie  original  number,  and  remembering 
tlie  answer,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  are 
utterly  unimportant  feats  compared  with 
the  work  of  obtaining  the  answer.  If 
any  one  will  be  at  the  pains  to  work  out 
the  problem  of  extracting  the  square  root 
of  any  number  in  53  places,  he  will  see 
tliat  it  would  be  a  very  small  help  in- 
deed to  have  the  original  number  writ- 
ten down  before  him,  if  the  solution  was 
to  be  worked  out  mnemonically.  Prob- 
ably in  both  cases,  Wallis  took  easily 
remembered  numbers,  not  to  help  him 
at  the  time,  but  so  that  if  occasion  re- 
<]uired  he  might  be  able  to  recall  the 
])roblem  months  or  years  after  he  had 
solved  it.  Anyone  who  could  work  out 
in  his  mind  such  a  problem  as  the  sec- 
ond of  those  given  above,  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  remembering  an  array  of 
two  or  three  hundred  figures  set  down 
entirely  at  random. 

I  have  left  small  space  in  which  to 
consider  the  singular  evidence  given  by 
Prof.  Elliot  and  Mr.  G.  Bidder  respect- 
ing the  transmission  in  the  Bidder  fam- 
ily of  that  special  mental  quality  on 
which  the  elder    Bidder's   arithmetical 


power  was  based.  Hereafter  I  may  take 
occasion  to  discuss  this  evidence  more 
at  length,  and  with  particular  reference 
to  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  heredi- 
tary genius.  Let  it  suffice  to  mention 
here  that,  although  Mr.  G.  Bidder  and 
other  members  of  the  family  have  pos- 
sessed in  large  degree  the  power  of  deal- 
ing mentally  with  large  numbers,  yet  in 
other  cases,  though  the  same  special 
mental  quality  involved  has  been  pre- 
sent, the  way  in  which  that  quality  has 
shown  itself  has  been  altogether  differ- 
ent. Thus  Mr.  G.  Bidder  states  that  his 
father's  eldest  brother,  **who  was  a 
Unitarian  minister,  was  not  remarkable 
as  an  arithmetician  ;  but  he  had  an  ex- 
traordinary memory  for  Biblical  texts, 
and  could  quote  almost  any  text  in  the 
Bible,  and  give  chapter  and  verse.  * '  A 
granddaughter  of  G.  P.  Bidder's  once 
said  to  Prof.  Elliot,  **  Isn't  it  strange, 
when  I  hear  anything  remarkable  said  or 
read  to  me,  I  think  I  see  it  in  print  ?" 
Mr.  G.  Bidder,  *'  can  play  two  games  of 
chess  simultaneously, ' '  Prof.  Elliot  men- 
tions, **  without  seeing  the  board." 
''Several  of  ;Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder's 
nephews  and  grandchildren,"  he  adds, 
**  possess  also  very  remarkable  powers. 
One  of  his  nephews  at  an  early  age 
showed  a  degree  of  mechanical  ingen- 
uity beyond  anything  I  had  ever  seen 
in  a  boy.  The  summer  before  last,  to 
test  the  calculating  powers  of  some  of 
his  grandchildren  (daughters  of  Mr.  G. 
Bidder,  the  barrister),  I  gave  them  a 
question  which  I  scarcely  expected  any 
of  them  to  answer.  I  asked  them,  *  At 
what  point  in  the  scale  do  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  'and  the  Centigrade  show 
the  same  number  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture ?'  The  nature  of  the  two  scales 
had  to  be  explained,  but  after  that  they 
were  left  to  their  own  resources.  The 
next  morning  one  of  the  younger  ones 
(about  ten  years  old)  came  to  tell  me  it 
was  at  40  degrees  below  zero.  This 
was  the  correct  answer  ;  she  had  work- 
ed it  out  in  bed." — Belgravia  Maga- 
zine, 
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AN   invita;tion   to  the  sledge. 

BY    J.    A.    SVMONDS. 

Come  forth,  for  dawn  is  breaking  ; 

The  sun  hath  touched  the  snow  : 
Our  blithe  sledge-bells  are  calling, 

And  Christian  waits  below. 

All  day  o'er  snow-drifts  gliding 

'Twixt  grey-green  walls  of  ice, 
We'll  chase  the  winter  sunlight 

Adown  the  precipice. 

Above  black  swirling  death-waves 

We  will  not  shrink  nor  blanch, 
Though  the  bridge  that  spans  the  torrent 

Be  built  by  an  avalanche. 

We'll  talk  of  love  and  friendship 

And  hero-hearted  men, 
Mid  the  stems  of  spangled  larches 

In  the  fairy-frosted  glen. 

With  flight  as  swift  as  swallows 

We'll  sweep  the  curdled  lake, 
Where  the  groans  of  prisoned  kelpies 

Make  the  firm  ice-pavement  quake. 

We'll  thread  the  sombre  forest. 

Where  giant  pines  are  crowned 
With  snow  caps  on  their  branches 

Bent  to  the  snowy  ground. 

Strong  wine  of  exultation, 

Free  thoughts  that  laugh  at  death. 
Shall  warm  our  winged  spirits. 

Though  the  shrill  air  freeze  our  breath. 

With  many  a  waif  of  music 

And  memory-wafted  song, 
With  the  melody  of  faces 

Loved  when  the  world  was  young. 

With  dear  Hellenic  stories 

And  names  of  old  romance. 
We'll  w-ake  our  souls'  deep  echoes 

While  the  hills  around  us  dance  : 

Dance  to  the  arrowy  motion 

Of  our  sledge  so  firm  and  free, 
Skimming  the  beaten  snow-track 

As  a  good  ship  skims  the  sea. 

Like  love,  like  all  that's  joyous, 

Like  youth,  like  life's  delight, 
This  day  is  dawning  o'er  us 

Between  a  night  and  a  night. 
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O  friend,  'tis  ours  to  clasp  it ! 

Come  forth  !     No  better  bliss 
For  hearts  by  hope  uplifted 

Hath  heaven  or  earth  than  this  ! 


— Cornhill  Magazine, 
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RUSSIAN    COURT    LIFE    UNDER    PETER   THE  THIRD  AND  CATHERINE  THE 

SECOND. 


While  the  Empress  Elizabeth  was 
slowly  dying  of  disease  and  inebriation, 
the  Grand  Duchess  Catherine  was  seeking 
popularity  with  both  priesthood  and  peo- 
ple by  much  display  of  extreme  grief  and 
piety.  She  attended  the  public  masses, 
and  prayed  with  affected  fervor  for 
hours  together,  before  the  pictures  and 
images  of  saints,  for  the  restdhition  of 
the  Empress's  health.  The  Grand 
Duke  in  the  meantime,  **  halting  be- 
tween two  opinions,"  was  hesitating 
whether  to  receive  the  imperial  crown 
at  the  hands  of  the  senate,  as  aavised  by 
Count  Panin,  or  to  be  proclaimed  by  the 
army,  in  accordance  with  Russian  usage, 
as  urged  by  the  veteran  Prince  Trubet- 
skoi.  The  pretended  reconciliation  of 
the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  had  but 
intensified  their  mutual  aversion  ;  but 
Peter  still  regarded  the  mental  endow- 
ments of  his  wife  as  so  greatly  superior 
to  his  own  that  he  now  sought  her  opin- 
ion as  to  which  course  it  would  be  pref- 
erable to  pursue.  Very  disdainfully 
she  replied  '*  qu'il  falloit  se  con  former 
d  r usage,''  for  she  saw  in  his  question  a 
confession  of  inability  to  rule  without 
her  aid,  and,  as  its  natural  consequen- 
ces, his  speedy  downfall  and  her  own 
elevation. 

It  had  been  the  object  of  eighteen 
years'  plotting  and  caballing  to  frus- 
trate the  accession  of  the  Grand  Duke 
to  the  throne  ;  yet  it  took  place  without 
the  slightest  disturbance  or  show  of  op- 
position. The  officers  of  the  imperial 
guard  readily  swore  allegiance  to  him. 
A  crowd  of  anxious  courtiers,  some 
trembling  for  their  liberty  and  their  pos- 
sessions, others  full  of  avaricious  hope 
of  succeeding  to  the  spoil,  speedily  sur- 
rounded him.  The  new  Czar  received 
them  with  dignity.  He  was  then  thirty- 
four,  and,  being  freed  from  the  servile 
restraint  in  which  the  late  empress  had 
held  him,  seemed  to  have  cast  aside  with 
t  the  indecision  of  character  for  which 


he  had  hitherto  been  remarkable.  Ad- 
verse as  the  ministers  of  the  former  reign 
had  been  to  him,  he  confirmed  most  of 
them  in  their  posts  ;  while  those  whom 
he  dismissed  he  neither  banished  to  Si- 
beria nor  despoiled  of  their  estates. 
His  first  reception  ended,  he  mounted 
his  horse  and,  attended  by  a  numerous 
staff,  rode  through  all  the  streets  of  St. 
Petersburg,  distributing  money  amongst 
the  people.  The  troops  thronged  about 
him,  calling  out,  **  Behave  well  to  us 
and  we  will  serve  you  as  faithfully  as  we 
did  our  great  mother  the  Czarina  Eliza- 
beth." With  the  acclamations  of  the 
soldiers  were  mingled  the  joyous  huz- 
zas of  the  populace,  and  although  Pe- 
ter's enemies  had  so  long  done  their  best 
to  make  even  his  name  hated,  and  his 
accession  dreaded  as  a  calamity  to  the 
country,  no  sign  of  discontent  was  per- 
ceptible, no  word  of  ill-will  towards  him 
heard. 

One  of  his  first  acts,  after  concluding 
with  Frederick  U.  an  armistice  which 
led  to  a  peace  that  released  the  Prussian 
king  from  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments to  which,  at  that  stage  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  he  well-nigh  suc- 
cumbed, was  to  recall  the  vast  multitude 
of  state  prisoners  with  whom  the  fears 
and  suspicions  of  Elizabeth  and  the  vin- 
dictive jealousy  of  her  favorites  had  peo- 
pled the  Siberian  deserts.  Their  num- 
ber was  estimated  at  not  less  than 
17,000.  Amongst  them  came  Biren, 
the  haughty  favorite  and  inhuman  min- 
ister of  the  Empress  Anne  ;  also  L*Es- 
torq,  to  whom  Elizabeth  was  chiefly  in- 
debted for  her  throne.  Field-Marshal 
de  Munich,  too,  at  eighty- two  years  of 
age,  and  after  twenty-one  years  of  exile, 
revisited  St.  Petersburg.  Dressed  in 
the  sheepskin  he  had  worn  in  Siberia, 
and  surrounded  by  a  numerous  family 
of  grandchildren  and  great-grandchild- 
ren, the  old  soldier  appeared  before  the 
Emperor.     Peter  redecorated  him  with 
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the  various  orders  he  had  been  deprived 
of  when  exiled,  and  restored  him  to  his 
military  rank. 

•'  Field-marshal/'  he  said,  **  I  trust 
you  may  yet  be  able  lo  serve  me  not- 
withstanding your  advanced  age.'* 
Munich  replied  : 

*'  Neither  long  exile  nor  the  chilling  clime 
of  Siberia  has  extinguished  the  ardor  I  in  for- 
mer days  showed  for  the  interests  of  Russia 
and  the  glory  of  her  sovereign.  What  yet  re- 
mains to  me  of  life  I  devote  to  the  ser\'ice  of 
your  majesty,  who  has  called  me  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  from  a  gloomy  hut  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne." 

The  most  touching  scenes  were  daily 
witnessed  at  St.  Petersburg  as  the  vic- 
tims of  oppression  returned  from  the 
dreary  deserts  and  were  welcomed  back 
by  their  friends,  though  too  often  but  to 
die  in  their  arms,  exhausted  by  tlie  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  long  and  rigorous 
exile.  Everywhere  blessings  were  in- 
voked on  the  head  of  their  humane 
Czar.  The  empire  resounded  with  his 
praises.  Transports  of  enthusiastic  joy 
hailed  him  as  he  proceeded  in  grand 
state  to  the  senate  to  read  the  Ukase 
that  freed  the  nobles  from  their  servi- 
tude to  the  crown,  by  abolishing  the  law 
that  made  military  service  obligatory  on 
them,  and  that  which  denied  them  the 
liberty  of  travelling  in  foreign  countries 
at  their  pleasure.*  A  still  more  impor- 
tant service  Russia  owed  to  Peter  III. 
in  the  abolition  of  the  secret  council 
{Chancellerie  privcc).  This  inquisitorial 
and  tyrannical  tribunal  was  a  terror  to 
all  classes.  It  regarded  neither  the 
age,  condition,  nor  sex  of  its  vic- 
tims. Secretly  denounced,  on  preten- 
ces however  false  or  futile,  there  was 
no  escape  from  its  clutches.  Its  pro- 
ceedings were  strictly  private  ;  ils  pun- 
ishments horrible  ;  its  deeds  of  darkness 
closely  hidden  from  the  world. 

The  Czar  endeavored  also  to  correct 
some  of  the  numerous  abuses  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  The  use  of  tor- 
ture he  absolutely  forbade,  whether  for 


•  When  Catherine  came  to  the  throne  she 
allowed  this  edict  to  subsist,  not  wishing  by 
its  abrogation  to  irritate  the  Russian  nobles  ; 
but  she  virtually  annulled  it,  by  exacting  that 
information  of  intention  to  travel  should  be 
given  to  her,  and  her  formal  permission  ob- 
tiined  ;  and  this  she  did  not  readily  accord— 
generally  the  state  had  then  need  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  would-be  absentee. 


extorting  evidence  or  the  confession  of 
crime.  Commerce,  science,  and  the 
arts  were  equally  objects  of  his  atten- 
tion, both  for  his  own  instruction  and 
the  encouragement  of  those  engaged  in 
them.  The  most  oppressive  of  the  taxes 
he  either  reduced  or  altogether  suj)prcss- 
ed,  and  effected  many  other  reforms, 
indicative  of  the  clemency  of  his  dispo- 
sition and  natural  love  of  justice.  Car- 
ried away  by  unbounded  admiration  of 
the  exalted  qualities  he  so  unexpectedly 
developed,  the  nobility  declared  they 
could  scarcely  do  less  than  erect  a  statue 
of  gold  to  their  beneficent  Czar.  At  the 
state  banquets  it  was  noticed  that  he 
was  more  reserved  and  dignified  in  con- 
versation and  manners,  and  that  he 
drank  with  more  moderation  than,  as 
Grand  Duke,  had  been  his  habit  at  his 
entertainments  at  Oranienbaum.  So 
thorough,  indeed,  was  the  change  in  his 
conduct  and  mode  of  life  that  his  great- 
est enemies — his  infamous  wife  and  her 
partisans — momentarily  suspended  their 
intrigues,  amazed  at  the  alteration  that 
had  come  over  him.  Peter  was  at  that 
time  much  under  the  inlluence  of  his 
aide-de-camp-general,  the  young  Ukrai- 
nian Count  Ghudowitsch,  a  man  of  very 
noble  character,  and  the  onlv  reallv  true 
friend  the  PLmperor  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed. 

lUit,  few  and  fleeting  were  the  glori- 
ous days  of  the  short  reign  of  J'eter  111. 
Whether  by  design  or  from  oversight, 
Catherine  was  not  named  in  the  mani- 
festo announcing  his  accession  to  the 
throne  ;  a  circumstance  most  mortifying 
to  her  pride,  and  even  a  cause  for  some 
alarm — so  many  and  just  reasons  had 
the  Czar  for  complaint  against  her.  Vet 
Peter  failed  not  to  pay  her  the  homage  due 
to  her  rank  as  Czarina.  J  n  the  pompous 
religious  ceremonies  incidental  to  their 
accession,  he  revived  the  practice  of 
Peter  I.  after  he  had  crowned  Catherine, 
of  yielding  to  her  the  place  of  honor  in 
the  pageant,  and  investing  her  with  all 
the  marks  of  imperial  dignity,  while  he 
followed  in  her  corti^e  simply  as  col- 
onel of  his  regiment.  At  Court  recep- 
tions he  allowed  her  to  preside  alone, 
he  attending  in  uniform  and  respectfully 
l)resenting  to  her  his  Holstein  officers, 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  call  his 
comrades.  In  Peter  I.  such  acts  were 
felt  to  be  but  the  gracious  condescen- 
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sion  of  the  powerful  Czar  towards  the 
humble  wife  he  had  raised  to  his  throne. 
Jn  Peter  III.  they  were  attributed  to 
conscious  weakness  and  incapacity,  pro- 
claiming that  Catherine  was  bom  to 
reign  and  he  but  to  serve.  Such  was 
her  own  view  of  the  deference  he  paid 
her,  and  she  saw  her  advantage  in  it. 
She  was  an  adept  in  dissimulation,  and 
on  taking  up  her  residence  as  Czarina 
at  the  winter  palace— which  had  just 
been  completed  when  Elizabeth  'died — 
she  veiled  her  immoralities  under  out- 
ward decorum,  and  held  her  Court  with 
a'dignified  affability  that  gave  satisfaction 
to  both  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of 
the  Czar  ;  both  of  whom  she  was  desirous 
of  gaining.  She  made  it  her  study  to 
draw  around  her  all  who  by  their  char- 
acter, influence,  courage,  or  skill  in  in- 
trigue might  become  useful  in  furthering 
her  schemes.  She  affected  to  take  the 
deepest  concern  in  the  interests  and 
glory  of  **  her  dear  country."  To  the 
discontented  she  was  particularly  gra- 
cious, and  secretly  cheered  them  by 
hints  that  the  changes  they  looked  for 
were  near  at  hand.  She  chose  her  fav- 
orites, or  lovers,  from  among  the  wen 
most  obnoxious  to  her  husband,  and  on 
whose  vengeance  and  audacity,  when  it 
should  be  convenient  to  her  to  make  use 
of  them,  she  could  most  surely  rely. 

The  sympathies  of  Peter  III.  were  in- 
eradicably  German,  and  his  inability  to 
restrain  the  expression  of  them  was  what 
most  effectually  served  Catherine  in  plot- 
ting his  downfall.  Yet  his  intentions 
towards  the  country  he  had  been  chosen 
to  rule  over  were  excellent,  his  reforms 
the  result  of  an  honorable  ambition  to 
do  good,  though  some  of  them  were  ill- 
timed  ;  for  the  Russians  as  a  nation 
were  an  enslaved,  semi-barbarous,  and 
superstitious  people.  It  was  injudicious, 
no  doubt,  to  attempt  to  remove  from 
their  churches  the  images  so  much  ven- 
erated by  the  devotees  of  the  semi- 
pagan  Greek  religion,  and  to  banish  the 
Archbishop  of  Novgorod — though  his 
banishment  was  but  of  two  months'  du- 
ration— because  he  opposed  their  dis- 
placement. Also,  immediately,  to  dimin- 
ish the  revenues  of  the  church,  though 
he  devoted  the  surplus  to  useful  secular 
purposes.  A  cry  of  horror  rose  from 
the  priests  and  monks  and  was  echoed 
by  the  people  throughout  the  land.     Far 


and  wide  the  clergy  spread  the  report 
that  the  new  Czar  was,  at  heart,  a  Luth- 
eran ;  that  he  had  entered  the  Greek 
communion  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
throne.  A  further  outrage  to  the  saints 
was  detected  in  his  giving  the  names  of 
**  Prince  George"  and  **  Frederic"  to 
two  newly  built  vessels  of  war,*  and 
daily  some  fresh  report  was  circulated 
of  his  open  contempt  of  the  usages  and 
ceremonies  of  the  religion  of  the  Rus- 
sians. The  devout  Catherine,  the  assid- 
uous student  of  the  encyclopedists,  was 
foremost  in  deploring  the  heresy  of  her 
husband.  Daily  she  was  seen  praying 
with  fervor  in  the  churches  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, conforming  with  scrupulous 
minuteness  to  the  most  superstitious 
practices  ;  lamenting,  too,  that  she  who 
would  restore  to  the  popes  and  the  church 
all  .the  privileges  and  emoluments  the 
heretic  Czar  had  deprived  them  of  was 
*  *  but  a  cipher,  powerless  to  aid. ' '  The 
deluded  clergy,  in  admiration  of  her 
piety,  published  her  praises  from  house 
to  house. 

But  unfortunately,  not  only  to  the 
church  but  also  to  the  army  did  Peter  give 
offence  by  his  undisguised  predilection 
for  all  things  German.  He  disbanded 
'*  La  garde  nobU^**  and  gave  the  duty  at 
the  palace — the  especial  service  of  the 
*'  imperial  cavalry  guard" — to  his  own 
regiment  of  Holsteiners.  He  made  his 
uncle,  Prince  George  of  Holstein,  Gen- 
eralissimo of  the  Russian  armies,  and  in- 
troduced the  Prussian  drill,  which  was  far 
superior  to  the  Russian  ;  but  as  it  was 
not  only  new  but  had  to  be  learnt,  it 
was  felt  to  be  a  particularly  grave 
cffence  by  both  officers  and  men.  The 
distinguishing  of  the  different  regiments 
by  the  color  of  the  facings  and  collars  of 
their  uniform  was  an  innovation  greatly 
resisted,  though  admitted  to  be  useful. 
But  his  most  openly  offensive  act  was 
the  soliciting  from  Frederick  a  higher 
grade  in  the  Prussian  army.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general, 
which  so  delighted  him  that  he  gave  a 
grand  banquet  on  the  occasion.  A  por- 
trait of  Frederick,  that  Elizabeth  had 
ordered  to  be  thrown  aside  as  lumber. 


*  Catherine  afterwards  changed  these  names 
to  "St.  Nicholas"  and  "  St.  Alexander,"  but 
their  holy  patrons  did  not  save  them  from  the 
Turks,'who  took  both  vessels  during  the  war  of 
1768. 
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was  brought  out,  and  a  place  of  honor 
assigned  it,*  and  Lieut. -General  Count 
Hordt,  'nho  had  been  taken  prisoner  at 
Custrin  and  sent  to  Siberia  by  Eliza- 
beth, was  with  other  German  officers  in- 
vited to  the  Emperor's  table.  The 
Prussian  prisoners  at  St.  Petersburg 
were  liberated,  clothed,  and  sent  home. 
The  territory  that  the  Empress  had  pro- 
posed to  annex  to  Russia  was  evacuated, 
and  General  Czemischeff,  who  com- 
manded the  30,000  Russian  auxiliaries, 
was  ordered  to  withdraw  from  his  win- 
ter quarters  in  Moravia  and  unite  his 
troops  to  those  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Not  only  was  a  separate  peace  conclud- 
ed, but  Peter,  having  withdrawn  from 
the  Franco- Austrian  alliance,  entered 
into  a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  Frederick,  at  the  same  time  recom- 
mending Maria  Theresa  not  to  allow 
**  her  unreasonable  ambition  of  recover- 
ing Silesia  to  be  an  obstacle  to  a  general 
peace." 

Balls,  banquets,  and  fetes  celebrated 
the  signing  of  the  treaty.  Peter  appeared 
at  them  'in  his  Prussian  uniform  and 
wearing  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle. 
Unfortunately  he  pledged  his  Prussian 
idol  so  frequently  in  overflowing  bum- 
pers, that  in  spite  of  the  watchfulness  of 
his  mentor,  Ghudowitsch,  he  relapsed 
for  some  days  into  former  habits  of  in- 
toxication. At  one  of  these  banquets 
the  Czar  gave  the  health  of  Prince 
George  of  Holstein.  All  the  company 
rose.  Catherine  alone  remained  seated. 
Irritated  at  this  open  disrespect  shown 
to  his  uncle,  he  applied  to  her  a  gross 
epithet,  admitted  to  have  been  as  true 
as  it  was  forcible,  but  none  the  less  un- 
dignified on  his  part,  as  well  as  disre- 
spectful to  his  guests,  publicly  to  have 
branded  her  with.  Catherine,  thus  hu- 
miliated, shed  tears,  and,  turning  to  her 
chamberlain.  Count  Strogonoff,  made 
the  excuse  of  a  pain  in  the  foot  having 
prevented  her  from  rising,  and  in  an  un- 
dertone continued  to  complain  to  him  of 
the  treatment  she  had  been  subjected  to. 
This  still  further  irritated  Peter,  and  he 
ordered    the    Count,  who   was   one  of 


*  Such  was  the  enmity  of  Elizabeth  to  Fred- 
erick II.,  that  during  her  reign  no  one  dared 
to  make  known  that  he  possessed  a  portrait  'of 
the  king.  Her  nephew  had  a  small  miniature 
of  him,  in  a  ring,  which  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
ceal from  her. 


Catherine's  favorites,  to  be  put  under 
arrest.  The  frequent  recurrence  of 
these  ebullitions  of  ill-feeling,  to  which 
she  artfully  strove  to  incite  him,  revived 
all  her  ambitious  hopes  of  overthrowing 
him.  For  her  tears  excited  pity  ;  his 
irritability;  indignation. 

Throughout  the  war  with  Elizabeth, 
Peter  had  kept  up  a  constant  correspon- 
dence with  Frederick,  and  still  contin- 
ued to  inform  him  fully  of  all  his  proceed- 
ings. In  reply,  the  king  often  gave  his 
admirer  some  good  advice.  But  the 
counsels  of  this  *'  preceptor,  brother, 
and  friend"  were  not  always  followed. 
Frederick  urged  him  not  to  make  war 
on  Denmark  for  the  sake  of  expelling 
the  Danes  from  his  duchy  of  Holstein  ; 
he  advised  him  to  be  crowned  without 
further  delay  at  Moscow,  and  with  all 
the  accustomed  pomp  and  ceremony  of 
that  very  important  rite,  considered  by 
the  Russians  as  the  sealing  of  the  auth- 
ority of  their  Czars  ;  to  pay  every  out- 
w-ard  respect  to  his  wife,  and  above  all 
to  omit  no  precaution  for  insuring  his 
own  safety.     But  Peter  had  no  fear. 


t  < 


I  walk  unattended,"  he  wrote,  **  in  the 
streets  of  Petersburg  ;  the  soldiers  call  me 
their  father,  and  say  they  like  better  a  man  than 
a  woman  to  reign  over  them.  I  do  to  every 
one  all  the  good  in  my  'power,  and  I  trust  in 
the  protection  of  God — I  have  therefore  noth- 
ing to  fear/ 


•  I 


An  additional  corps  of  20,000  men 
was  organizing;  to  join  the  forces  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  Denmark  was 
about  to  be  invaded.  But  in  the  midst 
of  fetes  and  entertainments,  domestic  re- 
forms and  preparations  for  war,  the  Em- 
peror did  not  forget  his  mistress,  the 
Countess  Woronzoff.  This  singularly 
capricious  woman,  without  any  great 
beauty  or  intelligence,  had  acquired 
much  ascendencv  over  him.  She  was 
strangely  fanciful  ^  and  childish,  yet 
spitefully  fiendish.  When  she  failed 
readily  to  obtain  by  her  cajoleries  her 
lover's  acquiescence  in  her  whims,  she 
would  beat,  kick,  and  pinch  him  into 
compliance — conduct  which  it  appears 
much  amused  him.  She  had  exacted 
from  him  a  promise  that,  after  publicly 
divorcing  Catherine,  and  repudiating 
Paul,  he  would  marry  her.  And  to  fa- 
cilitate the  accomplishment  of  her 
scheme,  she  had  induced  him  to  recall 
Catherine's  first  lover,  Count  Soltikoft, 
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from  Hamburg,  where  he  had  constantly 
resided  since  Elizabeth  had  made  him 
her  minister  there.  The  countess  had 
the  folly  to  publicly  boast  of  the  honors 
in  store  for  her,  and  to  give  herself 
many  airs  'on  the  strength  of  her  great 
expectations — airs  which  the  ladies  of 
the  Court  were  little  disposed  to  toler- 
ate, and  none  less  so  than  her  sister  the 
Princess  Daschkoff.  She  despised  the 
Countess  Romonowna,  and  ^ridiculed 
her  absurd  pretensions,  though  the  im- 
prudence of  Peter's  own  conduct  seemed 
to  give  sanction  to  them. 

He  had  suddenly  determined  to  ado^t 
as  his  successor  the  dethroned  Czar  Ivan. 
It  had  been  always  most  industriously 
reported  amongst  the  people  that  the 
imprisoned  pr\nce  was  a  helpless  idiot. 
There  were  reasons  for  doubting  the 
truth  of  this.  Peter  therefore  visited 
Schlusselburg  in  disguise,  with  an  order, 
signed  by  himself,  authorizing  the  gover- 
nor to  allow  the  bearer  and  his  two 
friends  to  have  free  access  to  the  fort- 
ress, and  also  to  the  prison  of  Prince 
Ivan. 

"  They  discovered  the  poor  prisoner  seated, 
pensively,  in  a  cheerless  and  feebly  lighted 
room.  He  was  a  fine  young  man,  then  twenty- 
one,  and  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height.  His 
countenance  was  handsome  [but  melancholy; 
his  beard  and  hair  very  long.  He  was  much 
startled  by  the  entrance  of  his  visitors  ;  but 
after  he  had  well  observed  them  and  replied  to 
some  of  their  questions,  he  threw  himself  on 
his  knees  before  Peter  and,  saluting  him  as 
Czar,  prayed  him  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  his 
fate.  *  I  have  lingered,*  he  said,  *  for  many 
years  in  the  lonely  solitude  of  a  darkened 
cell  ;  but  the  only  favor  I  ask  of  you  is  per- 
mission to  breathe  daily  a  more  free  and  pure 
air.'  Peter  was  much  affected.  '  Rise, 
prince,*  he  answered,  *  and  have  no  fears  for 
the  future.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  make 
your  position  less  painful.*  Ivan  related  many 
circumstances  of  his  past  life,  and  while  doing 
so  recognized  in  Baron  KorflF,  who  with 
Ghudowitsch  accompanied  the  Emperor,  one 
of  the  few  humane  governors  who  had  been 
placed  over  him.  A  German  lieutenant,  to 
whose  charge  for  a  time  he  had  been  specially 
entrusted,  had  furtively  taught  him  to  read. 
Hut  since  that  officer's  removal  no  books  had 
been  allowed  him.** 

The  object  of  the  clement  Elizabeth 
had  been  to  brutalize  and  reduce  him 
to  idiocy  ;  but  his  mind  appeared  to  be 
singularly  clear.  He  was  ignorant,  of 
course,  but  had  a  vivid  and  correct  im- 
pression of  his  childlife  with  his  parents, 
and  of  the  few  events  of  the  dreary  years 


that  followed  it.  Peter  proposed  to 
give  him  some  education,  and  gradually 
to  familiarize  him  with  the  usages  of  so- 
ciety, after  which  he  meant  to  marry 
him  to  the  Princess  of  Holstein-Beck, 
a  young  cousin  of  his  own.  In  the 
meantime  he  gave  orders  that  every  nec- 
essary should  be  provided  for  Ivan,  and 
every  attention  and  kindness  be  shown 
him.  He  selected  a  spot  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  pavilion  and  the  planting  of  a 
garden  for  his  use.  But  as  he  shortly 
afterwards  removed  him  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  pavilion  and  garden  within  the 
walls  of  the  fortress  were  said  to  have 
been  a  prison  he  designed  for  Cather- 
ine. But  while  the  Emperor  was  re- 
volving his  plans  in  the  palace  of  Peter- 
hoff,  the  Empress,  who  had  chosen  for 
her  residence  the.  villa  of  Monplaisir,  in 
the  gardens  of  that  palace,  had  nearly 
matured  her  project  for  dethroning  him. 
She  acted  at  first  with  extremest  cau- 
tion, in  order  to  secure  the  favor  of  the 
Greek  patriarch,  who  had  taken  up  his 
abode  in  the  palace.  She  attained  her 
object  by  a  display  of  passionate  devo- 
tion to  the  Church.  The  five  brothers 
Orloff  were  ready  to  do  her  bidding,  be 
it  what  it  might.  They  were  men  of  the 
lowest  rank,  of  ruffianly  character,  with- 
out education,  and  gross  in  their  habits. 
But  they  were  personally  handsome  ;  of 
gigantic  stature  and  strength  ;  daunt- 
less, audaciously  courageous,  and  fero- 
cious. Two  of  them  were  ordinary  sol- 
diers in  the  regiment  of  guards.  The 
eldest,  Gregoire  Orloff,  had  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  subaltern  officer  by 
General  Count  Schouwidoff,  who  chose 
him  for  his  aide-de-camp,  on  account  of 
his  powerful  physique  and  of  his  being 
the  handsomest  man  of  his  regiment. 
Gregoire  was  the  lover  of  the  Princess 
Daschkoff,  who  but  lately  had  returned 
from  Moscow,  where  her  husband  had 
compelled  her  to  live  for  some  time  in 
strictest  seclusion,  owing  to  the  irregu- 
larity of  her  conduct.  Catherine  per- 
ceiving in  her  a  kindred  spirit,  they  be- 
came extremely  intimate.  The  Princess 
was  then  but  nineteen,  and  considered 
very  handsome.  Her  beauty  was  of  the 
bold  and  masculine  style  ;  her  height 
rather  above  than  below  six  feet.  She 
affected,  like  Catherine,  to  be  imbued 
with  the  French  philosophy  of  that  day, 
and  made  great  pretensions  to  learning 
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and  esprit.  Impetuous,  courageous,  and 
at  enmity  with  her  sister,  she  entered 
into  Catherine's  schemes  with  ardor 
such  as  mere  female  friendship  would 
scarcely  inspire.*  The  Princess  was  not 
aware  that  the  Orloffs  were  accjuainted 
with  Catherine,  whose  cause  she  so  ve- 
hemently espoused  for  the  sake  of  Gr6- 
goire's  advancement  as  well  as  to  defeat 
the  hopes  of  her  sister.  She  was,  in- 
deed, the  life  and  soul  of  the  revolu- 
tion ;  the  real  heroine  of  it.  Sacrifices 
that  were  painful  and  even  revolting  to 
her  were  made  to  gain  over  partisans, 
and  to  induce  Count  Panin,  then  gover- 
nor to  the  young  Prince  Paul,  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  her  rival.  While  Ca- 
therine was  at  Peterhoff  the  Princess  re- 
mained at  St.  Petersburg,  in  order  the 
better  to  serve  her,  with  the  aid  of  an 
intriguing  Swiss  adventurer  named 
Odart. 

The  aim  of  all  who  were  conspiring 
against  Peter — Catherine  and  Orloff 
alone  exce])ted — was  to  compel  him  to 
abdicate,  not  to  assassinate  him,  and 
the  approaching  fete  of  St.  Pierre,  which 
he  was  expected  to  celebrate  with  copi- 
ous libations  to  his  patron  saint,  was 
considered  a  favorable  time  to  seize  him. 
One  of  the  band,  a  Lieutenant  Passik, 
did  propo.se  to  stab  the  Emperor  while 
in  the  midst  of  his  courtiers  and  with 
his  mistress  by  his  side.  Panin  forbade 
this.     But  the  brutal  Passik  so  thirsted 


*  The  Princess  and  Catherine  in  after-years 
were  often  at  variance,  and  as  often  reconciled. 
The  Princess  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  President  of  the 
Rnssian  Academy.  But  she  was  rather  a  pre- 
tentions "  blue  stocking"  than  a  woman  of 
learning.  She  coveted  the  rank  of  colonel  of 
the  gtutfds,  and  was  well  fitted  to  perform  its 
duties.  For  many  years  she  edited  for  Cathe- 
rine the  journals  of  St.  Petersburg,  suppressing 
or  falsifying  the  accounts  of  foreign  papers  of 
public  events  of  importance.  The  Empress 
allowed  her  subjects  to  know  only  as  much  as 
she  chose  of  what  was  passing  in  the  world,  and 
forbade  the  introduction  of  foreign  journals 
into  Russia.  Had  any  one  been  so  daring  as 
10  procure  even  the  Frankfort  Gazette^  he 
would  have  run  the  risk  of  forgetting  how  to 
read,  in  the  deserts  of  Siberia.  Later  in  life 
the  Princess  became  extremely  penurious. 
She  allowed  no  fires  to  be  lighted  at  the  ses- 
sions of  the  academy.  The  members  sat  there 
almost  freezing  with  cold,  while  Madame  la 
Pr^sidente  was  muffled  up  to  the  eyes  in  furs. 
She  would  beg,  too,  of  her  military  friends 
their  old  gold  and  silver  lace,  which  she  un- 
ravelled and  sold. 


for  his  blood  that  he  lay  in  \s?\t  for  him 
two  days,  concealed  behind  the  little 
wooden  hut  occupied  by  Peter  1.  while 
laying  the  foundations  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. Strangely  enough,  the  conspira- 
tors suggested  a  difficulty  in  naming 
Peter's  successor.  The  prime  mover  of 
the  plot  had  not  occurred  to  them,  until 
Catherine  herself  urged  her  own  pre- 
tensions to  the  sovereign  power.  The 
Orloifs  and  the  Princess  Daschkoff  sup- 
ported them.  Counts  Panin  and  Razu- 
moffsky  proposed  that  Prince  Paul  Pe- 
trowitz  should  be  declared  Emperor,  and 
Catherine  Regent.  She  strongly  de- 
murred to  this.     Panin  replied  : — 

"  Madame,  you  have  said  a  hundred  times, 
when  you  were  only  Grand  Duchess,  that  you 
desired  but  the  title  of  mother  of  the  Emperor. 
And  is  that  title,  indeed,  not  lofty  enough  for 
you  ?  You  aspire  now  to  drive  your  son  from 
the  Russian  throne  ;  but  what  right  have  you 
to  sit  there  alone  ?  Are  you  of  the  blood  of 
the  Czars  ?  Were  you  even  born  in  their  em- 
pire ?  Do  you  think  that  the  ancient  and  war- 
like Muscovite  nation  can  recoj^nize  for  its 
sovereign  a  Countess  d'Anhault?" 

Much  more,  in  the  same  strain,  he 
addressed  to  her,  but  Catherine,  as  she 
told  him,  was  not  convinced  bv  his  ar- 
guments,  forcible  as  they  were.  She 
still  urged  her  claim  to  the  suj)reme  au- 
thority. **  If  it  were  not  in  her  hands, 
how  could  she  recompense  the  devoted- 
ness  of  her  friends  ?"  But  Panin  con- 
tinued firm.  His  firmness  and  bold- 
ness also  silenced  and  convinced  the  rest 
of  the  conspirators.  Catherine  then  se- 
cretly promised  him  the  post  of  first 
minister  ;  but  it  was  the  Princess  Dach- 
koff  who  finally  overcame  his  objec- 
tions. 

The  fleet  and  the  regiments  destined 
to  invade  Denmark  were  ready  at  Cron- 
stadt,  and  Peter  proposed  to  take  the 
command  on  the  day  following  his  festa. 
He  was  then  entertaining  at  Oranien- 
baum  a  party  of  the  most  distinguished 
nobles  and  ladies  of  the  Court.  Cathe- 
rine, pretending  that  he  had  threatened 
her  with  imprisonment,  remained  se- 
creted at  Monplaisir.  The  Emperor 
was  to  be  seized  on  his  arrival  at  Peter- 
hoff, but  the  event  was  precipitated  in 
consetjuence  of  a  soldier  of  Passik's  reg- 
iment inquiring  of  his  captain,  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  of  their  party,  at  what 
hour  they  were  to  take  up  arms  against 
him.     The  officer  was  much  surprised  at 
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the  question,  yet  dissembled  with  the 
man  and  drew  from  him  the  secret  of 
the  conspiracy.  Passik  was  immediate- 
ly arrested,  but  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  avail  himself  of  a  moment  to 
write  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  *'  Instantly, 
or  we  are  lost."  He  thrust  this  into  the 
hand  of  the  man  placed  temporarily 
over  him,  telling  him  that  a  good  reward 
awaited  him  if  he  carried  it  to  the  Prin- 
cess Daschkoff.  She  received  it.  Panin 
was  with  her.  She  proposed  that  they 
should  act  immediately,  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  sure  vengeance  of  the 
Czar  should  their  plot  fail.  Panin  was 
not  willing  ;  he  said  it  was  better  to 
wait,  and  seemed  rather  to  desire  to 
withdraw  from  the  affair  altogether. 
But  the  Princess,  after  dismissing  him, 
dressed  herself,  as  she  often  did,  in  the 
uniform  of  the  guards,  and  went  to  the 
Pont  Vert,  the  usual  place  of  rendez- 
vous, to  meet  Orloff  and  other  officers. 
Her  news  alarmed  them  greatly  ;  that 
night,  they  declared,  their  work  must  be 
done,  lest  both  troops  and  people  should 
assemble  for  the  defence  of  their  sove- 
reign. Their  own  soldiers,  on  whom 
alone  they  could  rely,  having  bribed 
them  with  promises  of  money  and  bran- 
dy, were  prepared  to  rise  at  the  first 
signal,  and  Alexis  Orloff  undertook  the 
perilous  commission  of  fetching  the  Em- 
press from  Peterhoff.  At  two  in  the 
morning  he  arrived  at  Monplaisir. 
Catherine  was  awakened  by  her  watch- 
ful duenna,  Ivanowna,  who  put  a  paper 
into  her  hand — **  Not  a  moment  to  lose 
— a  carriage  waits  for  you." 

Hastily  she  dressed  ;  descended  to 
the  garden,  and  recognized  in  the  mes- 
senger Alexis  Orloff.  Some  hurried 
words  of  explanation  were  murmured  ; 
she  entered  'the  carriage,  and  Alexis, 
lashing  the  horses  furiously,  drove  off 
with  the  utmost  speed.  Suddenly,  when 
little  more  than  half  way  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  hardly  driven  animals  came  to 
a  standstill,  then  fell,  exhausted,  to  the 
ground.  All  efforts  to  revive  them  were 
•unavailing.  Every  moment  of  delay 
was  fraught  with  danger.  Catherine 
and  her  companion  therefore  deter- 
mined to  continue  their  journey  on  foot. 
They  had  proceeded  some  distance 
when  a  peasant's  cart  overtook  them. 
Alexis  hailed  the  driver  ;  Catherine  was 
placed  in  his  wretched  jolting  vehicle, 


and  in  this  ignominious  fashion  the  Em- 
press entered  the  capital,  at  seven  in 
the  itioming,  worn  out  with  bodily  fa- 
tigue, but  undaunted  in  spirit.  She 
proceeded  to  the  quarters  of  the  Ism.all- 
off  Guards,  when  about  thirty  half- 
naked  soldiers  came  out  to  receive  her. 
Alarmed  that  the  whole  of  the  three 
companies  did  not  turn  out  on  her  ar- 
rival, as  she  had  expected,  she,  in  a 
broken,  tearful  voice,  told  the  men  who 
had  gathered  round  her  that  she  had 
fled  from  Peterhoff  to  seek  protection 
from  the  Czar,  who  intended  that  night 
to  kill  both  her  and  her  son.  That,  as 
she  could  escape  death  only  by  flight, 
she  had  come  to  place  herself  in  the 
hands  of  the  troops,  in  fullest  reliance 
upon  them.  Their  indignation  at  this 
supposed  inhumanity  was  as  great  as 
she  had  looked  for.  Officers  and  men 
soon  assembled  in  large  numbers.  The 
Razumoffskys  and  Orloffs  then  appeared, 
and  while  the  rage  and  resentment  of 
the  soldiers  towards  the  hapless  Czar 
were  at  their  height,  the  chaplain  of  the 
Ismailoff  regiment  was  summoned  to 
swear  them  all  on  the  crucifix  to  die  if 
needful  in  the  cause  of  injured  inno- 
cence. Beer  and  brandy  were  then  dis- 
tributed, which  induced  other  regiments 
to  follow  their  example.  Some  officers, 
not  in  the  confidence  of  the  conspira- 
tors, objected  to  these  proceedings,  and 
were  unceremoniously  seized  and  placed 
under  arrest.  What  seemed  to  threaten 
failure  had,  so  far,  favored  the  plot,  and 
at  this  juncture  the  Princess  Daschkoff, 
in  the  uniform  of  the  guards,  came  on 
the  scene.  At  the  head  of  a  small  band 
of  soldiers  she  rode  through  the  streets 
to  assemble  the  partisans  of  the  Czarina, 
shouting  as  they  went  loud  vivas  for  the 
Empress  Catherine.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  moved  by  curiosity,  fol- 
lowed mechanically  the  movements  of 
the  troops  and  joined  in  their  cries. 
Adopting  the  advice  of  her  accomplices, 
Catherine  proceeded  to  the  church  of 
Kasan,  where  the  Archbishop  of  Nov- 
gorod— one  of  the  most  ardent  of  the 
conspirators — was  waiting  in  his  sacer- 
dotal vestments  to  receive  her.  Lead- 
ing her  to  the  altar  he  there  placed  the 
imperial  crown  on  her  head,  and  in  a 
loud  voice  proclaimed  her  **  Catherine 
n..  Empress  of  all  the  Russias."  At 
the  same  time  Paul  Petrowitz  was  de- 
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Glared  her  successor.  A  Te  Deum  was 
then  sung,  alter  which  Catherine  was 
accompanied  to  the  winter  palace  by  her 
adherents,  a  shouting  multitude,  and  a 
drunken  soldiery. 

Her  calumny  of  the  morning  had  been 
crowned  with  so  much  unlooked-for 
success,  that  the  falsehood  of  the  Czar's 
murderous  intentions  was  diligently  cir- 
culated by  the  priests,  and  was  believed 
by  the  ignorant  people.  On  the  same 
day  Catherine  issued  a  manifesto  to  her 
^  fidiUs  sujets^*'  setting  forth  the  great 
danger  to  which  her  beloved  country  had 
been  [exposed  from  the  sacrilegious  in- 
tentions (so  happily  frustrated)  of  the  ci- 
devant  Czar  to  overthrow  the  orthodox 
religion.  It  concluded  with  :  **  Touchee 
du  peril  denossujcts^  etsurtont  ne  pouvant 
nous  refuser  d  leurs  souhaits  sindres  et 
unanimeSy  nous  avons  month  sur  notre 
trdtu  imperial  de  Russie.''  While  this 
manifesto  was  being  largely  distributed, 
the  Empress,  in  the  uniform  of  the 
guards — borrowed  from  Count  Talitzin 
— and  wearing  the  order  of  St.  Andre, 
passed  on  horseback,  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  her  hand,  and  accompanied 
by  the  Princess,  also  in  uniform, 
through  the  lines  of  troops  drawn  up  to 
salute  her  as  their  sovereign.  Potem- 
kin,  an  ensign  of  the  cavalry  guards, 
and  then  a  youth  of  sixteen,  seeing  that 
the  Empresses  sword  was  without  a 
'*  dragonne^'*  advanced  towards  her  and 
respectfully  offered  his  own. 


f« 


The  curveting  and  capering  of  his  horse 
as  he  rejoined  his  squadron  gave  Catherine  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  beauty,  the  grace- 
Inl  figure  and  skilful  horsemanship  of  the  youth 
—seen  then  for  the  first  time — who  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  later  exercised  such  unbounded 
influence  over  her,  and  who,  in  fact,  for  six- 
teen 3rears  ruled  the  Empire.' 


•  I 


Catherine  and  her  partisans  were 
wreathed  with  oak-leaves.  Branches  of 
oak  were  carried  by  the  people  and  the 
troops,  and  under  the  stimulating  influ- 
ence of  brandy  and  beer  the  bacchana- 
lian procession  joyously  paraded  the 
city.  In  the  evening  Catherine  and 
Pnnce  Paul  dined  at  an  open  window  of 
the  palace. 

Riding  in  advance  of  the  Emperor — 
who,  accompanied  by  the  nobles  and 
ladies  of  the  Court,  was  on  his  way  to 
Peterhoff  to  -celebrate  his  festat — the 
aide-de-camp,    Ghudowitsch,    was    met 


by  a  servant  from  Peterhoff.     In  great 
terror  he  informed  him  of  the  abduction 
of  the  Empress,  or  her  secret  lliyht  from 
Monplaisir,  and   of    the   alarm    of   her 
household  in   consequence.     Dismayed 
at  this  intelligence,  for  what  had  taken 
place   at    St.     Petersburg   was   not   yet 
known   beyond    the   capital,    the   Czar 
hastened  on  to  the  palace.    All  was  con- 
sternation and  confusion.     None  could 
solve  the  mystery,   when,  from  amidst 
the  trembling  domestics,   a  man,   dis- 
guised as  a  peasant,  advanced  and  put  a 
paper  into    the    Emperor's    hand.     It 
contained  a  few  hurried  lines  of  warn- 
ing, and  information  of  what  had  oc- 
curred.    The  bearer  was  the  servant  of 
Bressan,   a  perruquicr^   to  whom  Peter 
had  rendered  some  service.     He  alone 
of  the  many  who  had  benefited  by  his 
reforms  made  an  effort  to  warn  him  of 
the  danger  that  threatened  him.     Mar- 
shal de  Munich,  Ghudowitsch,  and  other 
officers  who   still  could    be   relied   on 
were  with  him.     Their  advice,  promptly 
followed,  might  have  saved  him.     His 
situation  was  not  yet  so  desperate  but 
that  his  presence  at  the  head  of  troops 
still    not    tampered    with    would   have 
brought  back  many  who  had  yielded  to 
their  fears,  their  ignorance  of  the  extent 
of  the  rebellion,  and  to  the  influence  of 
strong  drink.     I3ut,  alas  !  Peter  had  not 
the  energy  of    mind   the  occasion   de- 
manded.    His  disaster  had  the  effect  of 
a  thunderbclt,  and  paralyzed  him.     He 
replied  not  to  those  who  urged  him  to 
immediate  action,  but  rushed  from  the 
palace  and  wandered  alone  on  the  sea- 
shore.    There  he  wasted  the  precious 
moments    that   should   have   been   em- 
ployed   in   assembling   his   troops    and 
marching  on  the  capital.     When  he  de- 
cided to  do  so — it  was  already  too  late. 
The  Chancellor  Woronzoff,  however, 
**  craved  leave  to  set  out  for  St.  Peters- 
burg, to  remonstrate  with  the  Empress 
and  bring  her  to  her  senses."     Seeing 
how  far  matters  had  advanced,  he  gave 
in  his  adhesion  to  her.     But,  to  save  ap- 
pearances,   and   in   case   of   a  possible 
change  of  affairs,  he  begged  to  be  con- 
fmed  in  his  house,  with  a  guard  set  over 
him.     Villebois   and    his   cavalry   had, 
hitherto,  resisted  all  attempts  to  seduce 
them.     The  Marshal  also  ventured  on 
remonstrance  ;  but  Catherine  imperious- 
ly silenced  him.     **  I  sent  for  you,"  she 
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said,  "not  to  ask  your  advice  but  to 
give  you  my  orders  ;"  and  he  and  his 
squadron  soon  succumbed  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  hour.  Peter's  messages  to 
Catherine  were  received  like  those  of 
Joram  to  Jehu,  **  What  hast  thou  to  do 
with  peace?  Turn  thee  behind  me," 
and  like  them  they  obeyed,  and  came 
not  to  him  again.  But  again,  Munich 
counselled  the  wavering  sovereign  in- 
stantly to  proceed  to  Cronstadt,  where 
troops  were  assembled  to  embark  for 
Denmark.  This  advice  was  supported 
by  other  officers,  and  General  Lidvas 
was  sent  on  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
the  Czar,  who  preferred  to  linger  at 
Pelerhoff  until  the  evening.  The  delay 
was  fatal  to  him.  When  his  two  yachts 
cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  and  the  an- 
swer '*  the  emperor"  was  returned  to 
the  sentinePs  qui  vive  ?  V  We  have  no 
emperor"  was  shouted  back  to  him,  and 
a  few  vivas  for  Catherine  II.  immediate- 
ly followed  this  response.  This  was 
but  a  ruse  of  two  or  three  daring  parti- 
sans of  his  audacious  enemy.  Had  he, 
when  Ghudowitsch  seized  his  hand  and 
said  "  Let  us  jump  on  shore,  none  will 
dare  fire  on  you,"  but  done  so,  there 
still  had  been  a  chance  for  him.  *  *  Jump 
on  shore,  I  will  follow,"  cried  the  aged 
hut  intrepid  De  Munich.  But  the 
Countesses  Woronzoff  and  Zamisky 
were  in  Peter's  yacht ;  the  former  im- 
plored him  not  to  leave  her,  and  he 
could  not  decide  to  do  so.  The  cables 
were  cut,  in  their  haste  to  launch  off, 
but  whither  should  Peter  betake  him- 
self ?  "Czar,"  exclaimed  Munich, 
* '  you  may  still  join  your  squadron  at 
Revel.  Instantly  do  so.  Take  ship 
there  ;  press  on  to  Pomerania ;  put 
yourself  at  the  head  of  your  army,  and 
return  to  Russia.  I  venture  to  affirm 
that  in  six  weeks  St.  Petersburg  and  the 
whole  of  the  empire  will  have  submitted 
to  you."  But  the  women  were  fright- 
ened ;  though  the  smooth  sea  and  the 
soft  summer  night  seemed  to  reassure 
them  and  to  enforce  Munich's  counsel. 
The  infatuated  Peter  listened  to  their 
fears  rather  than  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  and  the  yachts  turned  their 
prows  towards  Oranienbaum. 

There  his  Holstein  regiment  gathered 
around  him,  and  swore  to  die  in  his  de- 
fence. They  conjured  him  to  march 
with  them  to  meet  the  Empress,  who 


was  on  her  way  at  the  head  of  her  army 
to  fight  against  him.  But  he  chose  the 
feeble  alternative  of  writing  to  her,  and 
offered  to  cede  the  Russian  crown,  re- 
quiring only  a  pension,  and  permission 
to  return  to  Holstein.  She  deigned  no 
reply,  but  concerted  with  his  messenger, 
his  Chamberlain  Ismailoff,  who  was 
quite  ready  to  betray  him,  that  he 
should  persuade  him  to  leave  his  800 
Holsteiners  at  Oranienbaum  and,  trust- 
ing to  her  clemency,  return  to  Peterhoff. 
The  Czar  objected  to  this  proposal,  but 
Ismailoff  persuaded  him  that  he  endan- 
gered his  life  by  hesitating.  At  length 
he  yielded.  He  passed  through  the 
avenue  to  the  palace  between  a  double 
line  of  Cossacks.  The  strictest  silence 
was  observed.  On  alighting,  the  Count- 
ess Woronzoff  was  seized  by  the  sol- 
diers, and  her  sister  Daschkoff,  who 
was  present  to  witness  her  discomfiture, 
tore  the  cordon  she  wore  from  her  neck, 
and  the  Empress  decorated  the  Princess 
with  it.  The  Czar  was  hurried  up  the 
grand  staircase.  His  orders  and  other 
insignia  of  his  rank  were  taken  from 
him  ;  his  pockets  were  searched  and  the 
whole  of  his  clothing,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  shirt,  stripped  off.  Bare- 
footed, and  nearly  naked,  he  was  ex- 
posed to  the  outrages  and  insults  of  the 
soldiery.  At  last  an  old  cloak  was 
thrown  over  him,  and  he  was  locked  in 
a  room  and  a  guard  placed  at  the  door. 
Soon  after  he  was  visited  by  Count 
Panin,  deputed  by  Catherine  to  obtain 
from  him  his  abdication  in  due  form  ; 
and,  on  a  promise  that  his  request  to 
return  to  Holstein  would  be  acceded  to, 
he  wrote,  signed,  and  sealed  all  that  was 
asked  of  him.  A  strong  guard  and  es- 
cort immediately  entered  to  take  him,  as 
they  represented,  to  the  imperial  palace 
of  Robscha,  but,  instead,  they  conveyed 
him  with  great  secrecy  to  the  small 
country  villa  of  Mopsa,  belonging  to 
Razumoffsky. 

He  had  been  there  some  days  when 
Alexis  Orloff  and  Teploff  (natural  son 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Novgorod)  present- 
ed themselves,  to  announce,  as  they 
said,  his  speedy  release,  and  to  beg  him 
to  dine  with  them.  According  to  Rus- 
sian custom,  small  glasses  of  brandy 
were  first  served.  Orloff  had  brought 
with  him  some  deadly  mixture,  which, 
while  his  companion  engaged  the  Czar 
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in  conversation,  he  contrived  to  ])our 
into  the  glass  he  handed  to  him.  Un- 
suspectingly, he  drank  it  off,  and  very 
soon  experienced  the  most  violent  pains. 
Orloif  handed  him  a  second  glass,  say- 
ing **  it  would  relieve  him."  He  re- 
fused it,  taxed  the  ruffian  with  his  crime, 
and  called  loudly  to  his  servant  for  milk. 

The  two  wretches  then  endeavored  to 
force  him  to  swallow  another  draught. 
The  German  valet,  who  had  been  al- 
lowed to  stay  with  his  master,  hearing 
bis  cries  rushed  in.  Peter  threw  himself 
into  his  arms.  **  They  prevented  me 
from  reigning  in  Sweden,"  he  said.* 
*'  They  have  torn  from  me  the  crown  of 
Russia,  yet  they  arc  not  satisfied.  They 
would  now  take  my  life."  The  servant 
earnestly  interceded  for  him,  but  was 
thrust  out  of  the  room.  Peter  being 
tall  and  strong,  for  some  time  stru girled 
desperately  with  his  murderers,  though 
both  were  extremely  powerful  men. 
The  younger  of  the  Counts  liaratinsky, 
vho  commanded  the  guard,  came  to 
their  aid.  Orloff  had  already  thrown 
his  victim  on  his  back,  and,  with  his 
knee  pressed  on  his  chest,  was  grasping 
his  throat  with  one  hand  while  he 
held  back  his  head  with  the  other. 
Aided  by  Baratinsky,  Teploff  passed  a 
handkerchief  round  his  neck,  and  while 
Orloff  held  him  they  completed  the  mur- 
der by  strangulation.  In  the  violence  of 
his  struggle  for  life  Peter  so  tore  the 
face  of  Baratinsky  that  to  the  end  of  his 
days  the  scars  remained,  an  evidence  of 
his  participation  in  that  deed  of  blood. 

The  joyful  news  that  the  dethroned 

Czar  was  no  more  was  carried  with  all 

speed  to  his  widow.     It  was  decided  to 

delay  for  a  day  the  public  announcement 

of  his  death,  and  that  evening  she  held 

a  Court  reception  with  more  than  her 

accustomed    gaiety.     On    the    morrow 

there  was    a  grand  state  banquet,    at 

which  her    bereavement,  as    arranged, 

was  made    known    to    her.     She    was 

startled,  overwhelmed  by  the  sad  and 

sudden   intelligence,   even  shed  a  few 

tears.     The  guests  followed  suit  ;  those 

who  were,  as  well  as  those  who  were 

not,  in  the  secret.      They  of    course 

v^ere    dismissed,     pr^ed    "to     stand 

not  upon  the  order  of  their  going,  but 

*  The  crown  of  Sweden  was  offered  to  him 
*K  the  time  Elizabeth  cliose  him  for  her  heir. 
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to  go  at  once."  To  hide  her  deep 
grief,  or  joy,  she  fled  to  her  boudoir  and 
remained  for  several  days  in  seclusion, 
visited  only  by  Gregoire  Orloff  and  thi* 
Princess  DaschkolT.  But  while  thus  se- 
cluded, a  declaration  was  prepared,  and 
published  in  her  name,  to  the  effect 
that— 

*'  On  the  7th  day  after  our  accession  to  the 
throne  we  were  informed  that  the  cx-Emperor 
was  suffering  from  a  violent  attack  of  colic,  a 
complaint  to  which  he  had  for  years  been  sub- 
ject. That  in  order  that  we  might  omit  no 
Christian  duty,  or  neglect  that  command  of 
the  divine  law  which  enjoins  us  to  care  for  the 
life  of  our  neighbor,  we  desired  that  everything 
should  be  done  to  afiord  him  immediate  relief 
and  prevent  any  fatal  result  from  hi.>  danger- 
ous malady.  Hut  to  our  immense  grief  and  re- 
gret we  were  informed  yesterday  that  it  has 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  terminate  the  ex- Em- 
peror's career.  We  have  ordered  that  his 
body  be  brought  to  the  monastery  of  Xewsky. 
there  to  be  interred.  As  the  sf>vereign  and 
mother  of  our  people,  we.  at  the  same  time, 
exhort  our  faithful  subjects  to  let  past  errors 
be  forgotten,  and  while  taking  their  last  leave 
of  him  to  pray  to  God  for  his  soul.  Als^that 
they  will  regard  this  sudden  judgment  as  one 
of  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  the  Almighty,  and 
the  result  of  that  providential  care  which  it 
pleases  Him  to  bestow  on  ourself.  our  im- 
perial throne,  and  our  beloved  country,  July 
IQ,  J  762." 

An  announcement  that  '*  the  ci-dtTant 
Emperor  had  died  of  a  violent  colic" 
was  also  sent  to  each  of  the  foreign  min- 
isters. 

For  three  days  the  body  lay  exposed 
at  St.  Alexander  Newsky.  It  was 
dressed  in  the  Prussian  uniform  ;  the 
lacerated  hands  were  gloved,  but  the 
blackened  face  bore  testimony  to  the 
kind  of  death  the  Czar  had  met  with. 
Those  who  had  the  courage  to  comply 
with  the  Russian  custom  of  kissing  the 
mouth  of  the  deceased  suffered  from  the 
contact  with  his  poisoned  lips.  The 
day  of  the  funeral  was  a  day  of  sorrow 
and  desolation  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
populace  followed  the  soldiers  with  im- 
precations for  having  shed  the  blood  of 
this  last  descendant  of  the  great  Peter. 
No  arrests  were  made ;  for  it  was 
deemed  politic  to  allow  this  demonstra- 
tion of  popular  feeling  to  pass  unno- 
ticed. The  Holstein  Guards  were  the 
chief  mourners,  and  received  proofs  of 
sympathy  from  those  who  but  a  very 
short  time  before  had  been  foremost  in 
execrating  them.  A  vessel  was  waiting 
at  Cronstadt,  by  order  of  the  Empress, 
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to  convey  these  troops  to  their  country. 
The  next  day  they  embarked,  but  the 
vessel  had  scarcely  left  the  harbor  ere  it 
foundered,  and  all  on  board  perished  ; 
as  probably  was  intended,  as  no  aid  was 
offered  to  the  drowning  men. 

Catherine  II.  was  thirty-three  when 
she  usurped  the  throne  of  Russia.  She 
had  then  lost  all  the  grace  of  figure 
which  in  earlier  days  had  been  her  chief 
attraction.  Rather  below  the  middle 
height,  her  embonpoint  is  described  as 
already  indicating  the  excessive  obesity 
of  her  later  years.  Her  face  was  large, 
lier  eyes  prominent,  her  eyebrows  strong- 
ly marked.  She  had  a  well-formed 
mouth,  a  heavy  double  chin,  and  vice 
and  crime  had  imparted  a  hardness  and 
effrontery  to  her  features  and  their  ex- 
pression, to  which  the  man's  dress  and 
cap  she  so  frequently  wore  gave  a  still 
more  masculine  air.  Every  court  in 
Europe  was  well  aware  by  what  infa- 
mous means  she  had  become  Empress 
of  Russia,  yet  none  hesitated  to  ac- 
knowledge her,  some  even  rejoiced  at  her 
accession.  But  to  the  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment of  Maria  Theresa,  she  con- 
firmed the  peace  that  Peter  had  con- 
cluded with  Frederick  II.,  and  ordered 
the  Russian  troops  to  evacuate  Prussia. 
In  the  same  spirit,  too,  she  evinced  dis- 
dain and  aversion  towards  the  Court  of 
Versailles.  She  assured  the  King  of 
Denmark  that  she  would  not  make  war 
upon  him  ;  but  none  the  less  sent  Prince 
(xeorge  of  Holstein  to  command  in  the 
duchy  on  the  part  of  Russia,  while  in 
order  to  wrest  Courland  from  Poland 
she  sent  troops  to  reinstate  Biren  there. 
Frederick  II.  sent  her  the  order  of  the 
Black  Eagle,  which  she  wore  in  public, 
thus  repeating  another  of  Peter's  alleged 
crimes. 

The  five  ruffian  brothers  Orloff  she 
raised  to  the  rank  of  count.  On  her  fa- 
vorite Gr6goire  she  bestowed  the  further 
honor  of  the  order  of  St.  Alexander 
i\evvsky,  and  gave  him  the  important 
command  of  Lieut. -General  of  the  Rus- 
sian armies.  To  others  who  had  assist- 
ed to  enthrone  her,  and  to  assassinate 
her  husband,  she  gave  vast  estates,  with 
their  due  proportion  of  serfs.  Owing  to 
the  reckless  extravagance  of  Elizabeth  ; 
the  wholesale  appropriation  of  public 
money  by  her  ministers  ;  and  the  disor- 
der in  the  financial  arrangements  of  the 


short  reign  of  Peter  III.,  the  treasury 
was  pretty  nearly  empty  ;  so  that  beer 
and  brandy  were  the  only  rewards  be- 
stowed on  the  soldiers,  except  here  and 
there  some  promotions.  Towards  the 
friends  and  partisans  of  the  late  Em- 
peror she  affected  much  leniency.  To 
get  rid  of  the  aged  Munich,  she  sent 
him  as  governor  to  Livonia,  where  he 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  Ghudo- 
witsch  she  imprisoned,  but  soon  after 
released  him,  and  offered  him  a  com- 
mand ;  but  he  declined  her  favor,  and 
retired  to  his  estates.  The  Countess 
Woronzoft  was  ordered  to  reside  at  the 
distance  of  a  thousand  versts  beyond 
Moscow.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
Princess  Daschkoff  solicited  the  colo- 
nelcy of  the  Preobaginsky  Guards.  Cath- 
erine refused,  and  with  some  ironical 
remarks  that  roused  the  anger  of  the 
Princess.  Still  more  was  she  exasperat- 
ed on  discovering  the  intrigue  between 
Orloff  and  the  Empress.  With  her  nat- 
ural impetuosity  she  sought  her  dear 
friend,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  cut- 
ting reproaches.  She  revealed  Cathe- 
rine's secret  to  those  who  had  favored 
her  elevation  to  the  throne,  and  'many 
were  indignant  when  they  found  that 
they  had  been  working  at  and  furthering 
plots  for  the  advancement  of  a  brutal 
frequenter  of  the  casernes  and  cabarets. 
Catherine  forbade  the  Princess  to  appear 
at  Court,  and  compelled  her  to  reside 
with  her  husband's  family  at  Moscow. 

But  she  found  it  easier  to  purchase 
the  services  of  unprincipled,  mercenary 
men  than  to  win  real  popularity.  The 
reaction  in  favor  of  Peter  was  at  this  pe- 
riod general.  There  was  everywhere  an 
extraordinary  demand  for  his  portrait. 
His  faults  and  follies  appeared  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  his  humanity  and  the  good  he 
had  done  alone  remembered.  The  navy 
declared  that  it  had  been  tricked  into  a 
show  of  rebellion,  and  the  army  was  re- 
proached for  selling  their  emperor  and 
father  for  an  extra  can  of  beer.  A  ris- 
ing of  the  nation  was  dreaded,  and 
Catherine  was  even  in  danger  of  a  fate 
similar  to  her  husband's.  The  priest- 
hood, however,  still  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  the  Czafrina.  Had  she  not 
saved  the  holy  religion  of  Russia  from  a 
despoiling  heretic  ?  Were  they  not  look- 
ing to  her  for  the  restoration  of  the 
church   property  he  had  sacrilegiously 
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alienated  ?  Catherine  determined  to  put 
a  bold  face  on  matters,  and  immediately 
lo  complete  at  Moscow  the  most  solemn 
and  sacred  part  of  the  ceremony  of  cor- 
onation. Gr^goire  Orloff  and  IJestii- 
cheff — whom  she  had  recalled  from  ban- 
ishment and  restored  to  estates  and 
honors — accompanied  her  ;  also  Prince 
Paul  and  his  governor,  Count  Panin, 
with  a  numerous  staff.  All  whom  she 
thought  it  dangerous  to  leave  behind, 
both  of  the  nobles  and  ladies  of  her  in- 
triguing Court,  were  ordered  to  form 
part  of  her  retinue.  The  regiments 
commanded  by  the  OrlofTs  were  her  es- 
cort ;  and  money  was  distributed 
amongst  the  troops  who  were  to  re- 
ceive her  at  Moscow.  But  no  accla- 
mations greeted  the  Empress  and  her 
brilliant  cortege.  The  child  Paul  alone 
excited  interest  and  curiosity.  It  was 
known  that  she  had  no  love  for  him, 
and  it  would  have  caused  no  surprise  to 
learn  that  he,  like  his  reputed  father, 
had  also  died  of  a  violent  colic. 

It  was,  however,  not  easy  to  daunt 
Catherine.  She  had  studied  the  Rus- 
sian character.  **  Cftte  tuition^''  she 
said,  **  ne  sait  quiMr  qua  fid  la  main  qui 
la  copiduit  f^se  sur  ciir^'*  and  accordingly 
she  bore  herself  sternly  and  haughtily. 

The  Archbishop  of  Novgorod  a  waited 
her  at  the  ancient  chapel  of  the  Czars, 
where  in  the  presence  of  popes  and 
monks,  courtiers,  ladies,  officers,  and 
troops,  he  solemnly  crowned  her.  She 
made  no  stay  in  the  old  capital  of  Rus- 
sia, for  she  was  held  in  such  abhorrence 
that  a  revolution,  not  easy  to  put  down, 
was  feared  as  the  result  of  her  continued 
presence  there.  The  priesthood,  who 
had  been  foremost  in  rebelling  ngninst 
Peter,  soon  joined  in  the  cry  against  her  ; 
for  instead  of  revoking  the  late  Czar's 
edict  respecting  church  property,  slie 
referred  it  to  the  consideration  of  a 
synod,  appointed  by  herself,  who  entire- 
ly confirmed  it.  Catherine's  throne 
was,  indeed,  a  most  unstable  one  for  the 
first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  her  reign. 
The  name  of  Prince  Ivan  was  constantly 
on  the  lips  of  the  people,  and  there  were 
plots  to  restore  him  to  the  throne. 
Catherine  had  sent  him  back  to  his  dun- 
^on  at  Schlusselburg ;  but  during  a 
mysterious  journey  she  made  to  Livonia 
to  meet  her  vassal.  King  Poniatowsky, 
^ho  was  in  disguise,  lest  the  feelings  of 


the  reigning  favorite,  Orloff,  should  be 
too  deeply  wounded — she  secretly  visit- 
ed the  young  jirince  in  the  fortress,  and 
gave  orders  that  he  should  be  more 
closely  guarded.  Also,  that  two  officers 
should  sleep  in  his  cell,  and  that  if  any 
attempt  at  a  rescue  were  made  he  should 
instantly  be  shot.  An  order  to  this 
effect,  signed  by  herself,  was  left  with 
the  governor,  and  was  afterwards  pro- 
duced as  authorizing  the  foul  deed. 
For,  not  many  days  after,  the  semblance 
of  such  an  attempt  was  made  by  an  offi- 
cer, bribed  for  the  work,  and  poor  Ivaf\ 
at  last  found  peace  in  death.  He  wps 
surprised  during  sleep,  but  wrestled  witli 
his  murderers,  who  overcame  him  by 
stabting  him  in  the  back,  then  beat  him 
with  their  blunderbusses  till  he  died. 

"  Le  pcuplc  la  rcgarclait,'*  says  a  French 
writer  of  the  time,  **  comme  une  des  femmfs 
les  plus  coupablcs  qui  cussent  jamais  usurpo 
une  couronnc.  II  cietcstait  sa  puissance,  mais 
11  rampait  d  ses  picJs." 

So  Strong,  so  general,  was  the  feeling 
against  her  that  even  her  adherents 
Counts  l*anin  and  Razumoffsky,  doubl- 
ing whether  the  life  of  Paul  were  n^-t 
also  in  danger,  were  for  undoing  what  !'^. 
no  small  measure  was  their  own  wori:, 
and  agreed  that  it  was  advisable  to  d'*- 
throne  their  Empress. 

There  had  been  reports  that  Peter  IK. 
had  really  escaped  from  his  assassins, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  six  pn  - 
tenders  came  forward  successively  to 
personate  him.  The  last  of  them,  Vw- 
gatcheff,  is  said  to  have  been  remarkably 
like  him.  The  revolt  in  his  favor  Wiis 
widespread,  and  with  difficulty  sub- 
dued ;  orcasioning  great  commotion  and 
bloodshed  throughout  the  empire.  Twi(  t:' 
within  a  short  period  Moscow  was  deso- 
lated by  the  plague  ;  and  the  sparsely 
peopled  country  was  further  dei)opulaT- 
ed  by  the  .secret  emigration  of  whole 
tribes  of  Kalmucks,  who  tied  to  the  bor- 
ders of  China  to  shield  themselves  fro;:i 
Russian  oppression.  These  events  wer.* 
regarded  as  the  judgments  of  Heaven, 
and  Catherine  was  well  aware  of  the 
feeling  against  her.  But  she  declared 
herself  fearless,  for  '*  Providence  hr.d 
placed  her  on  the  throne,  and  she  hail 
ascended  it  with  regret  only  to  spare- 
Russia  from  the  evils  that  ihreatend 
it."  Her  Court  increased  in  splendor, 
luxury,  and  reckless  extravagance,  anX 
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lo  amuse  the  discontented  there  was 
kept  up  a  continual  round  of  dissipation 
— brilliant  fctes^  illuminations,  masque- 
rades, and  private  French  theatricals 
succeeded  each  other  nightly.  Amongst 
the  most  pompous  spectacles  of  the  day 
were  the  grand  tournaments  at  which 
both  ladies  and  cavaliers  engaged  in 
combats. 

The  Empress  also  applied  herself  dili- 
gently to  affairs  of  state  ;  attended  the 
council-chamber ;     read     all     the     de- 
spatches, and  the  correspondence  of  the 
foreign  ministers  (which  it  was  custom- 
ary to  intercept),  dictated  the  answers 
or   made   minutes   for  her   secretaries. 
She  endeavored  to  strengthen  her  au- 
thority by  introducing  useful  refoT'ms, 
founding  schools,  hospitals,   and  other 
public    institutions.     By    the    dazzling 
Asiatic   splendor   with   which   she  sur- 
rounded herself,  she  hoped  to  efface  the 
memory  of  her  German  origin  and  her 
usurpation,  and  to  hide  her  crimes  un- 
der   the    military    glory   of  her  reign. 
J'herefore  she  prepared  to  ravage  Po- 
land ;  to  attack  the  Turks  ;  to  fight  the 
Swedes.     She  was    ambitious,    too,    of 
promulgating  a  new  code  of  laws,  and 
deputations  from  all    the  provinces  of 
Russia  were   summoned   to    attend   at 
Moscow  to  hear  it  read.     It  consisted 
of  a  collection  of  extracts  from  Montes- 
quieu's **  Esprit  des  lois,"  and  though 
utterly  impracticable  was  heard  with  un- 
bounded applause,  which  gratified  her 
incredible  vanity.     A  severely  flattering 
address    was    presented    to    the    wise 
legislatrice,  and   the   titles   of    *'  Sage^ 
pnidentCy  et    ni^re    de   la  patrie'*   were 
accorded  her.     Copies  of  this   address 
•she    sent    to  most   of    the   sovereigns 
of    Europe.     She  was,   however,   more 
anxious  to  obtain  their    recognition  of 
the  title   of   **  Imperial    Majesty.'*     It 
had  not  been  generally  given  by  the  Eu- 
ropean Courts  to  the  Czars,   or  sove- 
reigns of  Russia,  and  Louis  XV.  still 
refused  it  to  Catherine.'     This  annoyed 
her  exceedingly,  and  she  displayed  much 
animosity  towards  the  Court  of  France. 
She  knew  that  Louis  had  been  fully  in- 
formed of  the  particulars  of  Peter's  as- 
sassination.     The    Due    de    Choiseul 
wrote  to  the  French  ambassador,  **Z^ 
roi  petise  que  la  haine  de  Catherine  II,  est 
beaucoup  plus  honorable  que  son  amttiS,** 
The   French  minister  also  incited  the 


Turks  to  declare  war  against  Russia  by 
representing  Catherine's  encroachments 
in  Poland  as  menacing  the  safety  of  the 
Ottoman  empire. 

But   if  she  affected   disdain  for  the 
French  Court  she  very  anxiously  desired 
the  applause  of   the  philosophers,    the 
distinguished  men  of  letters  and  artists  of 
France.     Their  popularity  was  so  great 
that  to  secure   their  voices  was,  as  she 
well  knew,  to  secure  for  herself  the  hun- 
dred-tongued  trumpet  of  renown.     Their 
rapacity  was  equally  well  known  to  her, 
and  few  were  there  of  any  note  who  did 
not  receive  valuable  presents  from  her, 
and  many  proofs  of  her  munificence  and 
appreciation  of  their  learning  and  ge- 
nius.    To  Voltaire  she  sent  a  collection 
oT  gold  medals,  valued  at  100,000  French 
livres,  besides,  at  different  times,  large 
sums  of  money,  and  furs  and  jewels  for 
his  niece.     From  his  watch  manufactory 
at  Femay  she  ordered  a  supply  of  gold 
watches    for    distribution    as  presents. 
She  proposed  to  D'Alembert  to  under- 
take   the    education    of    Prince    Paul, 
though   probably   with    little   sincerity, 
foreseeing  that  D'Alembert,  who  was  far 
from  needy,  and  had  less  love  for  money 
than   some    other    of    her  philosopher 
friends,  would  decline  the  honor.     Nor 
could  she  tempt  Voltaire  to  her  Court. 
He  had  not  forgotten  the  mortifications 
of  Berlin  and  Sans-Souci,  and  preferred 
the  ease  arid  freedom  of  Femay.     The 
philosopher  of  Paris,  Diderot,  the  most 
offensive  and  immoral  of  the  encyclope- 
dists,  did  accept  her  invitation  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  was  extremely  well  re- 
ceived.    Every  day  after  dinner  he  ex- 
pounded to  her  with  much  enthusiasm 
his  notions  of  the  liberties  and  rights  of 
the  people.     She    listened  attentively, 
approved  and  gave  him  praises  without 
stint,  but  in  his  absence  declared  that 
*  *  should  any  one  pretend  to  disseminate 
such  notions  amongst  the  people,  she 
would  send  him  to  preach  his  maxims  to 
the  bears   of   Siberia."      Diderot   was 
much  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances, 
and  offered  his   library  to  Catherine. 
She  bought  it  for  50,000  francs,  leav- 
ing him  in  possession  of  it,  with  a  salary 
of  100  louis,  as  her  librarian,  and  paying 
him  this  salary  fifty  years  in  advance. 
This  act  of  generosity  was  duly  announc- 
ed in  Le  journal  litter  aire  de  Bucharest^ 
of  which,   as  well  as  of  several  other 
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journals,  the  writers  were  paid  by  her  to 
celebrate  in  exaggerated  language  similar 
acts  of  liberality.  She  corresponded 
with  the  pedantic  Marmontel,  and  would 
have  had  him  also  at  her  brilliant  and 
dissipated  Court.  She  translated  into 
Russian  the  chapter  on  tolerance  in  his 
*•  B^lisaire,"  while  she  was  everywhere 
acting  with  intolerance  and  depopulat- 
ing the  country  by  her  wars. 

But  it  was  Voltaire  whose  favor  she 
was  especially  anxious  to  secure  and  to 
pay  most  lavishly  for.  The  poet  was 
then  the  chief  dispenser  of  glory  and 
fame.  Overlooking  her  crimes,  he  read- 
ily responded  to  her  voix  dortc  in  his 
epistles  to  **  his  empress*' — and  thus  the 
wars  and  the  projects  of  Catherine,  and 
even  her  literary  pretensions,  were  cele- 
brated far  and  wide.  He  saluted  her  as 
the  "  Semiramis  of  the  North,"  a  com- 
pliment probably  meant  to  conceal  a 
cutting  epigram — the  shade  of  Ninus 
wandering  in  the  palace  of  IJabylon,  sug- 
gesting thoughts  of  the  murdered  C'zar 
at  Peterhoff.  In  the  midst  of  the  grand 
drama  of  the  war  in  Turkey  and  Poland 
she  announced  all  her  victories  to  Vol- 
taire, concealed  or  palliated  her  defeats. 
He  himself  followed  the  war  in  all  its 
phases,  and  in  every  way  sought  to  urge 
the  Russians  to  seize  on  Constantinople. 

"Voire  Majeste,"  he  wrote,  "  d'un  cote 
force  les  Polonais  d'etre  heureux*'  (partition 
of  Poland)  **  et  de  Tautre  elle  pourrait  avoir 
aifaire  aux  Mussulmans  malgr6  Mahomet  ; 
f'ils  vous  font  la  guerre  il  pourra  bien  arriver 
cc  que  Pierre  le  Grand  avait  autrefois  en  vuc — 
c'£tait  de  fairc  de  Constantinople  la  capitalc 
de  Tempirc  Russe.  J'espere  tout  de  votre 
^nie  ct  de  votre  destince.  Mustapha  no  doit 
pas  tenir  contrc  Catherine.  On  dit  qu'il  n' 
aime  pas  les  vers  ;  qu'il  n'a  jamais  6te  a  la 
com^die,  et  qu'il  n'entend  pas  Ic  fran^ais.  11 
iera  battu,  sur  ma  parole.  Je  demande  li 
votre  Majeste  la  permission  de  venir  me  met- 
tre  k  ses  picds  et  de  passer  quelqucs  jours  a  sa 
Conr,  des  qu'elle  sera  a  Constantinople  ;  car 
je  pense.  et  tr^s-s^rieusemcnt,  que  si  les  Turcs 
doivent  etre  chasses  de  I'Europecesera  par  les 
armies  Russes.  L'envic  de  vous  plairc  les 
rendra  invincibles." 

Voltaire,  in  his  affectation  of  poetic 
enthusiasm,  urged  Catherine  even  to  the 
conquest  of  Greece  and  its  annexation 
to  Russia.  **  Jc  voudrais  vous  licmanJer 
^  sou/fcr,*'  he  writes,  **  i)  So/f/u'os,  oit  an 
PiUpon^se.'"  '"  I/amirc  ct  Ihho  vous 
Javorisent  du  haut  des  Dardanelles,'' 

Of  the  numerous  lovers,  or  favorites, 
of  Catherine  II. ,  the  most  celebrated 


and  distinguished  was  Prince  Potemkin. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  men 
who  had  ever  dared  to  make  love  to  her 
before  she  had  given  him  the  signal  t«) 
do  so,  and  that  he  was  truly  and  roman- 
tically captivated  by  her.  But  this  is 
very  difficult  to  believe  ;  for  she  w:is 
forty- five  when  he  first  rose  to  favor. 
She  had  grown  very  stout  ;  the  graces 
of  youth  had  long  taken  flight  ;  her  life 
had  been  one  of  personal  profligacy,  un- 
paralleled, except  perhaps  by  that  of  the 
Empress  Elizabeth.  She  was  thorough- 
ly cold-hearted,  cruel,  hypocritical,  and 
selfish.  Her  vanity  was  inordinate,  and 
the  grossest  flattery  acceptable  to  her. 
She  mav  therefore  have  believed  that 
Potemkin,  who  was  seventeen  vears  her 
junior,  was  enamored  of  her  rather  than 
of  the  wealth  and  honors  she  so  lavishly 
showered  on  the  men  who  obtained  her 
favor.  Potemkin  was  poor,  and  of  a 
humble  family  of  Smolensk.  But  he 
was  six  feet  four,  extremely  handsome, 
ambitious  of  wealth  and  fame,  and  r^ 
audacious,  unscrupulous,  and  unprinci- 
pled as  his  imperial  mistress  herself. 
Count  Segur,  who  knew  him  well,  says  : 

"  II  t'tait,  en  cfTct,  colossal  commc  la  Rus- 
sie.  II  rassemblait,  comme  clle,  dans  S(;n 
esprit,  de  la  culture  et  des  deserts.  On  y 
voyait  aussi  la  gros-si^rete  du  onzicmesiecle 
et  la  corruption  du  dix-huiticme,  la  supcrficie 
des  arts  ct  I'ignorancc  des  cloiires  ;  rcxt6riei;r 
de  la  civilisation  ct  beaucoup  de  traces  de 
barbaric." 

He  was  accustomed  to  present  the 
Empress  with  a  plate  of  cherries  every 
New  Year's  Day,  obtained  at  an  enor- 
mous cost.  He  sent  couriers  into  all 
countries  for  nosegays,  or  a  hundred 
miles  for  a  melon,  or  to  the  ('rimea  for 
grapes.  The  Prince  de  Lij^ne  said 
**  there  is  something  barbarously  roman- 
tic in  his  character."  His  victories  in- 
creased the  celebrity  of  the  Empress, 
r admiration fut pour  cllc^''  says  Segur, 
ct  la  haine  pour  son  ministrc.''  His 
death  was  as  extraordinary  as  his  life. 
He  had  spent  a  whole  year  in  the  mo>t 
degrading  dissipation,  from  which  his 
health  suffered.  PI  oping  to  regain  it  by 
retiring  to  Xicolaelf,  he  set  out  with  his 
niece,  the  Countess  Branicka,  for  an  es- 
tate he  had  there.  On  the  journey  he 
became  worse,  and  desired  to  be  lifted 
from  his  carriage  and  placed  under  a 
tree  on  the  roadside.  Scarcelv  had  his 
servants  laid  him  there,  than,  heaving  a 
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(icep  sigh,  but  without  uttering  a  word, 
he  expired.  He  was  in  his  forty-sev- 
enth year  ;  his  death  took  place  on  the 
ii^th  of  October,  1791.  Another  of 
Catherine's  most  notorious  and  influen- 
tial favorites,  Gr^goire  Orloff,  became 
insane,  from  the  effects,  it  was  reported, 
of  powerful  drugs  administered  by  Po- 
tcmkin,  who  was  jealous  of  his  continued 
credit  with  the  Empress. 

Not  satisfied  with  having  dismem- 
bered and  taken  possession  of  half  of 
Poland,  with  the  conquest  of  the  Cri- 
mea, and  part  of  the  frontiers  of  Tur- 
key, and  with  the  annexation  of  Cour- 
land,  Catherine  was  meditating  con- 
( I  nests  in  Persia,  and  laying  out  plans 
r  )r  the  accomplishment  of  her  cherished 
j>roject  of  making  the  Bosphorus  of 
I'hrace  to  the  south,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
to  the  north,  the  Vistula  to  the  west, 
.ind  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  the  east,  the 
frontiers  of  her  vast  empire,  when  death 
put  an  end  to  her  schemes.  She  died 
suddenly  on  the  9th  of  November,  1796. 
She  was  in  her  usual  spirits  that  morn- 
ing, had  taken  her  accustomed  cup  of 
coffee,  and  had  retired  to  her  boudoir. 
Ivemaining  there  much  longer  than 
usual,  her  attendants  became  alarmed, 
and  at  last  ventured  to  enter  the  room. 
They  found  her  lying  senseless  on  the 
floor.  She  had  been  seized  with  apo- 
plexy, her  physician  attended  and  bled 
her,  and  she  so  far  revived  as  to  make 
ar\  effort  to  speak.  But  whatever  her 
wishes  may  have  been,  she  could  not  ar- 
ticulate them.  Again  she  painfully  es- 
sayed to  give  utterance  to  some  thought 
that   seemed   to   oppress   her.     It    was 


supposed  she  desired  to  name  Alexan- 
der her  successor  to  the  exclusion  of 
Paul,  but  the  sound  that  at  last  escaped 
her  lips  was  a  piercing,  agonizing  shriek. 
Those  who  stood  around  felt  a  thrill  of 
fear — the  Great  Empress  Catherine  II. 
was  dead  ! 

Paul  I.  had  been  deeply  humiliated  by 
constant  surveillance.  He  was  hated 
by  the  infamous  woman  he  had  been 
taught  to  call  mother,  and  had  been  rig- 
orously excluded  from  all  participation 
in  public  affairs.  He  had  had  but  a 
straitened  allowance,  while  millions  were 
expended  on  profligate  paramours,  and 
no  European  Court  at  all  approached  in 
luxury  and  splendor  that  at  which  he 
resided,  and  now,  in  his  forty-third 
year,  was  called  to  preside  over.  In  his 
youth  he  had  been  lively,  active,  amia- 
ble, courteous  ;  he  was  now  suspicious, 
irritable,  violent,  without  capacity  for 
the  business  of  state  ;  full  of  caprice, 
sometimes  unjust,  severe,  even  cruel, 
"  a  madman  with  lucid  intervals.** 
Another  tragedy  was  the  result.  Paul 
was  required  to  abdicate  ;  he  refused. 
If  he  would  not  consent  to  forfeit  his 
crown,  then  he  must  forfeit  his  life.  On 
the  night  of  the  23d  of  March  1801  a 
band  of  conspirators  rushed  into  the 
Emperor's  room.  When  seized  he 
made  a  desperate  resistance-— then 
begged  for  life.  But  a  scarf  with  a  run- 
ning knot  was  passed  round  his  neck. 

The  deed  was  soon  done.  Paul,  like 
Peter,  was  strangled,  and  Alexander 
reigned  in  his  stead.  Thus  ended  this 
century  of  Russian  Court  life,  intrigue 
and  crime. — Temple  Bar, 
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As  elsewhere  I  have  spoken  of  the 
historical  aspect  of  the  United  States,  so 
here  I  propose,  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  reservations,  to  speak  of 
the  historical  aspect  of  the  American 
Churches  ;  and  as  then  I  ventured  at 
times  to  point  the  moral  to  the  peculiar 

"  An  address  delivered  in  Sion  College, 
March  17,  1879.  The  authorities  on  which 
this  sketch  is  founded  are  the  usual  works 
connected  with  American  History.  Perhaps 
I  should  specify  more  particularly  Palfrey's 
His  lory  of  New  England,  Beardsley's  History 
of  the  Church  in  Connectitut^  Bishop  White's 


audience  of  Birmingham,  so  here  I  may 
be  allowed  to  make  analogous  applica- 
tions to  my  clerical  audience  in  Sion 
College. 

I.  Before  I  enter  on  any  details  let 
me  offer  some  general  remarks. 

(i.)  It  will  be  observed  that  I  speak, 
not  of  **  the  American  Church,"  but  of 


Memoirs  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Anderson's  History  of  the  Colonial  Church,  Ste- 
vens's History  of  Jlfethodisrrt.  The  rest  speak 
for  themselves  ;  and  I  have  derived  much 
from  the  kindness  of  American  friends  in  oral 
communication. 
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*■  the  American  Churches."  It  is  the 
custom  with  many  English  Churchmen 
to  speak  of  "  the  American  Church"  as 
if  there  were  but  one,  and  that  a  branch  of 
our  own  form,  established  in  America. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  show  the  er- 
roneousness  of  this  nomenclature.  It  is 
not  only  that  other  Churches  in  America 
are  of  far  larger  dimensions,  but  that 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  would  be 
as  absurd  to  speak  of  the  '*  Church  of 
America"  as  it  would  be  to  speak  of  the 
"  Church  of  Europe." 

Each  separate  state  is  as  it  were  a 
separate  kingdom,  and  although  the  re- 
ligious communities  are  not  precisely 
conterminous  with  the  different  states, 
yet  one  or  other  predominates  in  these 
different  commonwealths,  and  although 
a  like  complexion  runs  through  almost 
all  of  them,  the  distinctions  between 
what  may  be  called  the  National 
Churches  of  the  several  States  will  per- 
haps never  be  altogether  effaced. 

During  the  war  of  Independence  the 
Churches  were  set  in  hostile  array  by 
their  politics.     The  Congregationalists 
were  all  Whigs  ;  the  Episcopalians,  most 
of  them,  Tories.      **  The  Quakers,"  * 
says  Franklin,  **  gave  to  the  Revolution 
every  opposition  which  Iheir  vast  abili- 
ties and  influence  could  suggest.  * '     Dur- 
ing the  great  Civil  War  the  Churches  in 
the  North  and  South  were  completely 
torn  asunder  by  the  distinction  of  polit- 
ical principle,   and  since  the  war  it  is 
with  difliculty  that   any  of  them  have 
been   again    re-united.     The    Southern 
Bishops  asked  for  readmission  to  the 
Episcopal  Convention,  but  on  the  ex- 
press condition  that  no  censure  was  to 
be  passed  on  their  departed  colleague, 
liishop   Polk.     The   Northern   IJishops 
consented  to   readmit  them,  but   after 
much  hesitation.     The  Methodists  and 
Presbyterians  of  the  North  and  South 
have  not  yet  entirely  coalesced.     The 
Pope,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  infallibility, 
shrank  from  pronouncing  a  judgment  on 
the  question  of  slavery  such  as  mi^ht 
alienate    from    his    Church   either  the 
North  or  the  South. 

It  is  this  variation  of  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization in  the  different  States  which 
explains  the  principle  that  has  often 
niisled   European    bystanders,    namely, 


♦  Sargent's  Andr^,  122. 


that  which  excludes  from  the  considera- 
tion of  Congress  all  concerns  of  relig- 
ion. This,  by  whatever  other  influence 
it  may  have  been  accomplished,  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  almost  necessary 
exclusion  of  the  central  government 
from  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
particular  States.  Long  before  and 
long  after  the  Congress  had  been  estab- 
lished, the  governments  of  individual 
States  still  exercised  an  undoubted  con- 
trol over  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
their  particular  communities. 

The  whole  system  is  or  was  till  re- 
cently more  or  less  what  we  should  call 
concurrent  establishment  or  concurrent 
endowment.  The  principle  of  Estab- 
lishment in  America  existed  till  our  own 
time  in  a  galling  and  odious  form,  such 
as  never  existed  in  England,  that  of  a 
direct  taxation  in  each  State  for  what- 
ever was  the  predominant  form  of  relig- 
ion. This  has  now  disappeared,*  but 
the  principle  of  endowment  still  contin- 
ues ;  and  if  the  endowments  of  Harvard 
College  in  Massacuhsctts,  or  Trinity 
Church  in  New  York,  were  attacked, 
the  programme  of  the  Liberation  Society 
would  in  this  respect  meet  with  a  resist- 
ance in  the  United  States  as  sturdy  as  it 
awakens  in  England. 

(2.)  Again,  as  with  the  United  States 
at  large,  so  also  in  regard  to  their  relig- 
ious development,  the  truth  holds  that 
they  exhibit  the  marks  of  a  young,  un- 
formed, and,  so  to  speak,  raw  society. 
The  American  Churches  from  the  first 
retained  and  still  retain  traces  of  a  state 
of  feeling  which  from  the  Churches  of 
the  older  continent  have  almost  passed 
awav.  The  intolerance  which  is  the 
mark  of  the  crudity  of  newly-formed 
communities  was  found  in  the  United 
States  long  after  it  had  ceased  in  the 
mother  country.  Baptists  and  Quakers, 
for  their  religious  oi)inions,  were  cruelly 
scourged  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
after  any  such  barbarous  punishment, 
on  any  purely  theological  grounds,  had 
vanished  from  England.  A  venerable 
liaptist  has  recorded  f  his  sufferings 
whilst  exposed  to  the  lash  of  his  perse- 
cutors, in  language  worthy  of  an  early 
Christian  martyr,  and  the  sufferings  of 

*  See  an  excellent  article  on  the  Anglo- 
American  Churches,  in  the  Loiuion  Quajtcrly, 
vol.  xlvii.  p.  414. 

-f  Grant's  Ilistofy  of  the  Haptists^  p.  447. 
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the  Quakers  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  tragedy  by  Longfellow.  Even  as 
late  as  1750  an  old  man  is  said  to  have 
been  publicly  scourged  in  Boston,  for 
non-attendance  at  the  Congregationalist 
worship.* 

On  the  question  of  slavery,  which  in 
the  American  Churches  reached,  both 
in  North  and  South,  the  dignity  of  a  re- 
ligious dogma,  there  were  instances, 
even  within  our  own  time,  of  the  mis- 
sionaries of  abolition  being  burnt  alive 
at  the  stake  long  after  any  such  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  even  in  Scotland 
even  on  witches. t 

The  exclusiveness  of  public  opinion 
against  some  of  the  prevailing  forms  of 
religious  belief  in  America  till  within 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  was  at  least 
equal  to  any  thing  found  amongst  our- 
selves. A  well-known  English  traveller 
passing  through  the  states  where  Unita- 
rian opinions  were  not  in  vogue,  tells  us 
that  she  was  warned  in  significant  terms 
that  she  had  better  conceal  them  if  she 
wished  to  find  social  reception.  J  The 
passion  for  pilgrimages,  relics,  and  an- 
niversaries is,  with  some  obvious  modifi- 
cations, as  ardent  as  in  the  European 
Churches  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
preternatural  multiplication  of  the  wood 
of  the  Mayflower  is  said  to  be  almost  as 
extraordinary  as  the  preternatural  mul- 
tiplication of  the  wood  of  the  True 
Cross.  § 

(3.)  Again,  the  social  estimation  of 
the  different  Churches  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  those  distinctions  which 
in  other  forms  might  have  been  found 
in  the  Churches  of  Europe  centuries 
ago.  These  relations  are  in  detail  often 
the  reverse  of  what  we  find  in  Europe, 
but  this  does  not  make  less  significant 
the  general  fact  of  the  combination  of 
certain  religious  convictions  with  certain 
strata  of  society. 

Let  me  briefly  give  a  sketch  of  these 
social  conditions  as  they  now  appear, 
inherited  no  doubt  in  large  proportion 


*  Wilberforce,  History  of  the  Ametican 
Church,  116. 

f  Miss  Martineau's  Western  Travel,  iii.  81, 
174  ;  ii.  20S.  Society  in  America^  \.  148,  150. 
Garrison  at  Boston  narrowly  escaped  death, 
Western  Travel ^  iii.  76  ;  Society  in  Avteticaf  i. 

X  Miss  Martineau's    W.  T.  180,  211  ;  S.  A. 
ii.  15,  2(;,  227. 
g  Lyell,  Second  Visit,  i.  120. 


from  the  historical  origin  of  the  differ- 
ent creeds.  At  the  top  of  the  scale 
must  be  placed,  varying  according  to 
the  different  states  in  which  they  are 
found,  the  Unitarian  Church,  chiefly  in 
Massachusetts  ;  the  Episcopal  Church 
chiefly  in  Connecticut  and  the  Southern 
States.  Next,  the  Quakers,  or  Friends, , 
in  Philadelphia,  limited  in  numbers,  but 
powerful  in  influence  and  respectability, 
who  constituted  the  mainstay  of  Penn- 
sylvanian  loyalty  during  the  War  of  In- 
dependence.* Next,  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  close  upon  its  borders  and 
often  on  a  level  with  it,  the  Congrega- 
tionalists.  Then,  after  a  long  interval, 
the  Methodists  ;  and  following  upon 
them,  also  after  an  interval,  the  Bap- 
tists ;  and  again,  with  perhaps  a  short 
interval,  the  Universalists,  springing 
from  the  lower  ranks  of  Congregation- 
alists.  Then,  after  a  deep  gulf,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  which,  except  in 
Maryland  and  the  French  population  of 
Canada  and  of  Old  Louisiana,  is  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  Irish.  Their 
political  influence  is  no  doubt  power- 
ful ;  but  this  arises  from  the  homogene- 
ousness  of  their  vote.  There  are  also  a 
few  distinguished  examples  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  highest  ranks  of  the 
legal  profession. 

Below  and  besides  all  these  are  the 
various  unions  of  eccentric  characters. 
Shakers  and  the  like,  who  occupy  in 
the  retired  fastnesses  of  North  America 
something  of .  the  same  position  which 
was  occupied  by  the  like  eccentric  mon- 
astic orders  of  mediaeval  Europe. 

In  what  respects  these  various  relig- 
ious communities  have  contributed  to 
American  society  results  superior  or  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  National  Churches 
of  Europe,  is  well  discussed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Hughes  in  his  chapter  on  this 
subject,  in  The  Old  Church  and  what  to 
do  with  it,  which  (with  two  trifliing  ex- 
ceptions) I  adopt  as  so  completely  coin- 
ciding with  my  own  impressions,  as  to 
render  any  further  discussion  of  the 
matter  useless  in  this  place. 

II.  We  will  now  leave  these  general 
remarks,  and  take  the  different  Churches 
in  the  order  of  their  chronological  form- 
ation, dwelling  chiefly  on  those  which 
have  the  largest  significance. 


Sargent's  ^wdV/,  iig. 
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(i.^  Passing  over  for  the  moment  the 
two  great  outlying  Roman  Catholic  set- 
tlements in  the  Southern  States  and  Can- 
ada, which,  as  not  being  of  British  origin, 
cannot  be  fairly  brought  within  the  scope 
of  these  remarks,  the  first  solid  founda- 
tion of  any  religious  community  in  the 
TJnitcd  States  was  that  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Churches.     These,    being  derived 
from  the  Puritans  who  escaped  from  the 
detested  yoke  of  the  legislation  of  the 
Stuart  kings,  gave  a  color  to  the  whole 
religion  of  the  first  civilization  of  North 
America. 

There  are  considerable  varieties  in  de- 
tail. The  Puritans*  of  Salem,  who  re- 
garded themselves  as  nonconforming 
members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
looked  with  aversion  on  the  separatist 
principles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who 
landed  in  the  Mayflower  at  Plymouth. 
It  was  long  before  this  breach  was 
healed,  and  the  distinction,  jealously 
guarded  in  the  retrospect  even  at  the 
present  day,  is  not  unimportant,  as 
bringing  before  our  minds  the  true  his- 
torical position  of  the  Puritans  in  the 
mother  country.  The  pathetic  expres- 
sions of  affection  for  the  Church  of 
England — **  England,"  as  they  said, 
**  and  not  Babylon** — the  passionate  de- 
sire not  to  leave  it,  but  to  reform  it — 
this  was  the  well-spring  of  the  religious 
life  of  America  as  it  was  the  well-spring 
of  the  religious  life  of  those  distin- 
guished English  pastors  whom  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  compelled  reluctantly  to 
abandon  their  posts  in  the  National 
Church  at  home. 

Another  variation  amongst  the  Puri- 
tan settlers  was  that  which  divided  the 
Presbyterians  from  the  Congregational- 
ists.  The  Congregationalists,  as  they 
have  insisted  upon  terming  themselves,  f 
instead  of  taking  the  name  of  "  Inde- 
pendents," which  their  co-religionists 
liave  adopted  in  England,  carried  on  the 
fine  of  ecclesiastical  policy  which  would 
probably  have  prevailed  in  England  had 
Richard  Cromwell  remained  seated  on 
his  father's  throne,  and  transmitted  his 
sceptre  to  another  and  yet  another  Oli- 
ver, with  whatever  modifications  the  na- 
tional  circumstances   might  have   pro- 

*  See  the  Oration  of  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Endi- 
cott,  p.  170,  on  the  Commemoration  of  the 
Landing  of  John  Endicott  at  Salem. 

t  The  name  was  given  by  Conant. 


duced.     The   names    of   the   streets  of 
Boston   still    bear   witness,    or   did    till 
within  a  few  years  ago,  of  the  force  with 
which   the   recollection   of    those   davs 
clung   to    the    New  England  coIonistjL. 
Newbury  Street,  from  the  battle  of  New- 
bury ;  Commonwealth  Street,  from  the 
English       Commonwealth  ;      Cromwell 
Street,   from  the  great    Protector  :  and 
amongst  the  Christian  names,  which  are 
remarkable  indications  in  every  country 
of  the  prevailing  affections  of   the  pe- 
riod, are  a  host  of  JJibiical  appellations 
which    in     the     mother-country,     even 
amongst    Nonconformists,    have  almost 
become  extinct  : — Kind,   Lij^ht,  Lively, 
Vigilance,  Free-grace,  Search -tlie-Scrip- 
tures.     Accepted,     Elected,     I  Lite-evil, 
Faint-not,   Rest-come,   l\irdon,   Al)Ove- 
hope,  Free-gift,   Reformation,   Oceanus 
(born    on     the    Mayflower),     Peregrine 
(first  child  born  after  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims),  Return,   Freeborn,  Freedom, 
Pilgrim,  Donation,  Ransom,  Mercy,  De- 
pendence,   Hardy,     Relinnce,    l.^eliver- 
ance.   Experience,  Consider,  Prudence, 
Patience  (**  Patia"),   Standfast,   Sweet, 
Hope,  Hopestill,  Urbane,  Rejoice,  Wel- 
come, Desire,  Amity,  Remem])cr,  Hnsty, 
Prosj)er,     Wealthy,     M  indwell,     Duty, 
Zealous,  Opportunity,  Submit,  Fenring, 
Unite,    Model,    Comfort,    I'idelity,    Si- 
lence, Amen,    Reason,   Right,    Rescue, 
Humble. 

There  are  three  romantic  stories 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  those 
early  times.  One  is  the  only  legend 
which  Walter  Scott  has  incorporated 
into  his  romances  from  the  historv  of 
America,  the  apparition  of  the  Regicide 
Goffc  in  a  battle  with  the  Red  Indians 
at  Hadley  ;  the  second,  the  anecdote  of 
the  firmness  of  Judge  Davenport  at  New 
Haven  on  the  supj)osed  arrival  of  the 
Day  of  judgment  during  an  extraordi- 
nary darkness  ;  thirdly,  the  self-im- 
posed penance  of  Judge  Sewell  at  Salem 
for  his  persecution  of  the  witches. 

Two  great  institutions  owe  their 
origin  to  the  first  Congregationalist  set- 
tlers— Harvard  College,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cambridge  in  Massachusetts,  Yale 
College,  in  the  city  of  J^lms  at  New 
Haven — each  with  its  splendid  hall  and 
chapel — each  with  its  group  of  smaller 
edifices,  destined  doubtless  to  grow  up 
into  a  constellation  of  colleges. 

Two  characters  of  apostolic  zeal  ap- 
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peared  in  connection  with  the  mission 
to  the  Indians.  One  was  David  Brain - 
crd,  the  heroic  youth  (for  he  was  but 
twenty-nine  when  he  died)  who  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  Indians  a  life  as 
saintly  as  ever  was  nurtured  by  Euro- 
pean Missions.  "  Not  from  necessity 
but  by  choice,  for  it  appeared  to  me 
that  God's  dealings  towards  me  had  fit- 
ted me  for  a  life  of  solitariness  and  hard- 
ship, and  that  I  had  nothing  to  lose  by 
a  total  renunciation  of  it.  It  appeared 
to  me  just  and  right  that  1  should  be 
destitute  of  home  and  manv  comforts  of 
life  v/hich  I  rejoice  to  see  other  of  God's 
people  enjoy.  And  at  the  same  time  I 
saw  so  much  of  the  excellency  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  and  the  infinite  dfesirableness 
of  its  advancement  in  the  world,  that  it 
swallowed  all  my  other  thoughts,  and 
made  me  willing,  yea,  even  rejoice,  to 
be  made  a  pilgrim  or  hermit  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  to  my  dying  moment,  if  I 
might  truly  promote  the  blessed  inter- 
ests of  the  great  Redeemer,  and  if  ever 
my  soul  presented  itself  to  God  for  His 
service  without  any  reserve  of  any  kind 
it  did  so  now.  The  language  of  thought 
and  disposition  now  was,  *  Here  am  I — 
Lord,  send  me  ;  '  send  me  to  the  jun- 
gle, the  savage  pagans  of  the  w^ilderness 
— send  me  from  all  these  so-called  com- 
forts on  earth,  or  earthly  comfort — send 
me  even  to  death  itself  if  it  be  but  in 
Thy  Name  and  to  promote  Thy  king- 
dom."* 

The  other  was  "the  Apostle  of  the 
Indians,"  John  Eliot,  whose  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  their  language  remains 
as  the  monument  both  of  his  own  gigan- 
tic effort  and  the  sole  record  of  their 
tongue,  and  also  of  the  friendly  rela- 
tions which  the  Church  of  England  then 
maintained  with  its  separated  children. 
It  was  supported  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel — "  the  Ven- 
erable Society,"  as  the  Americans  call 
it — and  by  Sion  College. f  He  lies  in 
the  churchyard  on  the  rocky  liill  of  Rox- 
bury,  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston. 

2.  The  Presbyterians,  who  in  Great 
Britain  furnished  so  large  an  element  to 
the  contending  Churches  at  the  time  of 
our  civil  wars,  but  who,  with  us,  have 


*  Anderson's  //is/on' o/  //ic  Colonial  Churchy 
iii.  460. 

f  Anderson,  ii.  386,  3^7,  398. 


almost  entirely  receded  or  been  confined 
to  the  great  Presbyterian  communion  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  in  America 
have  kept  up  alike  their  inborn  vigor 
and  their  numerical  force.  Amongst 
them  rose  the  one  theological  name  of 
the  early  period  of  American  eccelsiasti- 
cal  history  which  still  possesses  a  Euro- 
pean fame.  In  the  secluded  village  of* 
Stockbridge,  amongst  the  Berkshire 
hills,  a  wooden  cottage  is  shown  which 
for  many  years  was  the  residence  of 
Jonathan  Edwards.  It  was  there  that 
he  composed  his  book  on  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will^  which  is  said  to  be  the  most 
powerful  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of 
necessity  dear  alike  to  the  Calvinistic 
theologian  and  to  the  modern  scientific 
investigator.* 

It  may  be  of  interest  for  a  moment  to 
recall  his  outward  manner  of  life  as  the 
tradition  of  it  is  there  preserved,  be- 
cause it  shows  that  the  apparent  incon- 
gruities of  ecclesiastical  preferment  and 
individual  character  are  not  confined  to 
the  anomalies  of  European  ChurcVies. 
He  was  sent  out  there  as  «.  missionary 
to  the  Indians  and  pastor  to  the  colon- 
ists, but  it  is  said  of  him  with  a  simplic- 
ity that  provokes  a  smile,  that  thirteen 
out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  were  de- 
voted to  study  in  his  house  ;  that  his 
time  out  of  doors  was  chiefly  devoted  to 
cutting  wood  and  riding  through  the  for- 
est ;  that  he  never  visited  his  people  ex- 
cept they  were  sick,  and  did  not  know 
his  own  cattle.  He  is  laid  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Princeton,  the  chief  Presbyte- 
rian university  of  which  in  his  latter  years 
he  was  president  ;  and  hard  by  lies  his 
grandson,  the  satan  of  American  his- 
tory, Aaron  Burr. 

One  other  name  of  later  days  belongs 
alike  to  the  theology  of  Europe  and 
America,  connected  in  like  manner  with 
the  Presbyterians  or  Congregationalists. 
It  is  that  of  Mr.  Robinson,  the  author 
of  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  A 
simple  solid  granite  pillar  marks  the  site 
of  his  p;rave  in  the  most  beautiful  of 
American  cemeteries,  that  of  Green- 
wood, in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York.  He  was  the  first  explorer  of 
Palestine  who  saw  it  with  the  eyes  of  a 

*  It  is  difficult  precisely  to  classify  Edwards* 
ecclesiastical  position.  He  began  and  ended 
as  a  Presbyterian,  but  was  much  connected  in 
the  interval  with  Congregationalists. 
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mind  fully  prepared  for  wliat  he  was  to 
discover,  and  capable  of  seeing  what  he 
bad  to  describe.     His  works  may  be  su- 
perseded by  later  investigators  and  more 
attractive  writers,  but  he  will  always  be 
regarded   as    the    founder    of    modern 
sacred  geography. 

,    It  was  inevitable  that  the  Presbyterian 
body  in   America  should  be  increased 
and  fortified  by  an  influx  of  those  hold- 
ing the  same  creed  or  form  of  Church 
government  from  Scotland  and  Ulster. 
It  is  in  Canada  chiefly  that  these  have 
found  their  home.     There  alone  amongst 
the  Colonial  settlements  of  (>reat  l>ritain 
the  rancor  of  Orangemen  against  Papists 
still  continues  in  unbroken  force,     'i'he 
streets  of  Montreal  have  been  the  scene 
of  riots  as  furious  as  those  which  have 
disturbed  the  thoroughfares  of  JJclfast. 
There  also  the  distinction  between  the 
Established   and    the    Free   C'hurch   of 
Scotland  has  been  carried  beyond  the 
Atlantic,    and   although   in   the  almost 
necessary  absence  of  fuel  to  keep  ::live 
the  division,  the  ttvo  sections  have  with- 
in the  last  few  years  been  brought  to  an 
outward  coalition,  yet  it  was  only  three 
years  ago  that  a  dispute  on  the  (picstion 
of  the  duration  of  future  punishment  al- 
most   again    rent    them    asunder ;    the 
members  of  the  old  National  Church  of 
Scotland  maintaining  without  exception 
the  more  merciful  and  (we  trust)  liibli- 
cal  view  of  this  question,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Free  Church  ecjually  adher- 
ing,   according   to    their   characteristic 
usage,  to  the  more  narrow  and  tradi- 
tional opinion. 

A  word  should  be  given  to  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  which  exists 
amongst  the  American  forms  of  Pres- 
byterianism.  It  has  a  kind  of  European 
reputation  in  the  pages  of  \N'ashington 
Irving  and  of  Mrs.  (i rant's  Mi-mfirs  of 
m  Americati  Lady*  Dol linger,  when 
asked  what  theologians  the  Americans 
had  produced,  answered  "  Only  two — 
Channing*'  (of  whom  we  shall  speak 
presently)  '*  and  the  Dutch  Reformed 
pastor,  Nevin,**  the  author  of  The  Spirit 
of  Scct^  and  father  of  the  present  ac- 
complished chaplain  to  the  Kpi.scopal 
American  Church  at  Rome. 

(3.)  The  next  infusion  into  the  eccle- 
siastical elements  of  America  were  the 


•  II.  92.    I.  38,  267. 


two  great  Communions  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  the  Baptists  and  the 
Methodists. 

Of  the  l»aptists  it  is  only  necessary 
here  to  say  that  in  numbers  they  surpass 
all  other  American  Churches,  cxcejit  the 
Methodists,  including,  as  they  do,  not 
merely  many  of  the  humbler  classes  in 
the  Northern  States,  but  also  a  large 
proportion  of  the  negroes  in  the  South. 
One  interesting  feature  in  their  history 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  Manv  are  ac- 
customed  in  these  latter  days  in  Kng- 
land  to  speak  as  if  the  chief  mode  by 
which  religion  is  propagated  nuist  be  the 
importance  attached  to  sacramental 
forms.  It  is  worth  while  for  us  to  con- 
temnlate  this  vast  American  Church, 
which,  more  than  the  corresponding 
community  in  England,  lays  stress  on 
its  retention  of  what  is  undoiibtedlv  the 
primitive,  a|)ostolical,  and  was  till  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  universal  mode 
of  baptism  in  Christendom,  which  is 
still  retained  throughout  the  Eastern 
Churches,  and  which  is  still  in  our  own 
Church  as  j)0sitively  enjoined  in  theory 
as  it  is  universally  neglected  in  practice, 
namely,  the  oriental,  strange,  inconve- 
nient anil,  to  us,  almost  barbarous 
practice  of  immersion.  The  IJaptist 
Churches,  although  they  have  used  our 
own  Authorized  Version,  and  will,  we 
trust,  accept  our  new  revision,  yet  in 
their  own  translation  of  the  Bible  have 
substituted  **  immer.sion'*  for  the  more 
ambiguous  term,  *'  baptism."  The  at- 
traction which  this  ceremony  of  total 
ablution,  in  the  burning  heats  of  the 
Southern  States,  offers  to  uneducated 
minds  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  motives  which  have  induced 
the  negroes  to  adopt  the  Baptist  com- 
munion. A  measure  of  the  want  of  ed- 
ucation amongst  these  primitive  con- 
verts may  he  given  in  the  story  told  of 
the  trium])hant  tones  in  which  a  negru 
teacher  of  the  Ha|)tist  Church  addressed 
a  member  of  the  chief  rival  communion. 
'*  Ypu  profess  to  go  to  the  Bible,  and 
yet  in  the  Bible  you  find  constant  men- 
tion of  'John  the  Baptist,'  John  the 
Iromerser.  Where  do  you  ever  find  any 
mention  of  *  John  the  Methodist  ? '  " 

(4.)  This  leads  us  to  that  other  com- 
numion  whose  progress  through  the 
United  States  alone  exceeds  that  of  the 
BaT)tists.      John    Wesley    and    Georg..- 
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Whiteficld  alone,  or  almost  alone,  of 
eminent  English  teachers  were  drawn 
l)eyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country 
to  ])ro|)agate  the  Gospel,  or  their  own 
view  of  it,  in  the  Transatlantic  regions. 
John  Wesley's  career  in  Georgia,  al- 
though not  the  most  attractive  of  his 
fields  of  labor,  is  yet  deeply  interesting 
from  his  close  connection  with  one  of  the 
noblest  of  all  the  religious  founders  of  the 
American  States,  General  Oglethorpe, 
the  founder  of  Georgia.  **  In  the  heart 
of  the  evergreen  forest,  in  the  deep  soli- 
tude of  St.  Simon's  Island,  is  the  great 
oak  with  its  hanging  moss,  which  they 
still  call  'Wesley's  Oak,*  underneath 
which  he  preached  to  the  colony  in  the 
wilderness."  George  Whitefield  pro- 
duced by  his  preaching  the  same  extra- 
ordinary effect  which  he  had  produced 
in  England,  of  which  the  crowning  ex- 
ample is  the  impression  he  left  on  the 
hard,  homely,  philosophic  mind  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  ;  and  thorough  Eng- 
lishman as  he  was,  he  terminated  his 
marvellous  career,  not  in  England,  but 
in  America,  and  his  bones  still  remain 
to  be  visited  like  the  relics  of  a  mediae- 
val saint  in  the  church  of  Newburyport 
in  Massachusetts. 

It  would  seem  as  if  three  elements 
conduced  to  the  remarkable  position  of 
the  American  Methodists.  First,  for 
the  more  educated  classes  the  Arminian- 
ism  of  Wesley,  to  which  in  their  uncul- 
tured way  the  Transatlantic  Methodists 
still  adhered,  furnished  some  kind  of 
escape  from  the  stern  Galvanism  of  the 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  of 
New  England  ;  and  it  may  be  that  out 
of  this  tendency  sprang  that  remarkable 
off-set  from  Congregationalism  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken,  the  Universal- 
ists. 

Secondly,  the  Episcopal  organization 
of  this  community,  which,  although 
differing  from  the  more  regular  forms 
under  which  it  is  preserved  in  the  Ro- 
man, English,  and  Lutheran  Churches, 
has  yet  justified  Wesley's  adoption  of  it 
by  the  coherence  which  it  has  given  to  a 
system  otherwise  so  diffusive.* 

*  For  the  futile  attempts  of  Coke  to  procure 
Episcopal  ordination  for  the  Methodist  clergy 
f  r(Mn  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Episcopal 
American  Church,  see  Stevens'  History  of 
Mtthcdism^  iii.  129,  130.  Coke  wrote  to  Lord 
Liverpool  and  also  to  William  Wilberforce  to 


Coke,  the  first  Methodist,  the  first 
Protestant  Bishop*  of  America,  has  a 
life  and  death  not  unworthy  of  the  vast 
Church  of  whiah  he  was  the  virtual 
founder.  He  was  the  right  hand  of 
Wesley — inferior,  no  doubt,  but  still 
his  chief  supporter.  **  1  want,"  he 
said,  on  his  last  visit  to  America,  **  the 
wings  of  an  eagle  and  the  voice  of  a 
prophet,  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  east 
and  west,  and  north  and  south."  He 
was  consecrated  Bishop  by  Wesley  with 
the  full  approval  of  the  most  saintly  and 
one  of  the  most  churchmanlike  of  Wes-  - 
ley's  followers,  Fletcher  of  Madeley. 
He  crossed  the  Atlantic  eighteen  times. 
He  traversed  for  forty  years  the  British  ^ 
Isles,  the  United  States,  and  the  West^- 
Indies.  He  found  his  grave  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  on  his  way  to  the  wide 
sphere  of  Missionary  labor  in  the  East 
Indies. 

Thirdly,  the  hymns,  originating  in  the 
,  first  instance  from  the  pens  of  John 
Wesley  and  his  brother  Charles,  and 
multiplied  by  the  fertility  of  American 
fancy,  have  an  attraction  for  the  col- 
ored population  corresponding  to  that 
ceremonial  charm  which  I  have  already 
described  as  furnished  to  them  by  the 
Baptists  through  the  rite  of  immersion. 

(5.)  We  now  come  to  the  latest,  but 
not  the  least  important  developments  of 
American  Christianity.  Out  of  the  Cal- 
vinism of  the  New  England  Churches, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  out  of  the  Cal- 
vinism of  Geneva  itself,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  general  wave  of  critical 
and  philosophical  inquiry  which  swept 
over  the  whole  of  Europe  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  there  arose  in  the  famous 
city,  which  by  its  rare  culture  and  social 
charms  may  claim  to  be  the  Geneva  of 
America,  that  form  of  Congregational- 
offer  himself  as  the  first  Bishop  of  India  {Thid, 
iii.  329.  Tyerman's  Life  atid  Times  of  Wes- 
ley^ iii.  434). 

*  The  name  of  Bishop,  as  applied  to  an 
Episcopal  oflSce  created  by  a  Presbyter,  may, 
in  the  ordinary  parlance  of  modern  Europe,  be 
regarded  as  a  solecism.  But  in  the  rude  or- 
p^anization  of  primitive  times,  such  a  use  of 
the  word  was  a  necessity.  All  the  Bishops 
of  the  second  century  must  have  been  created 
by  Presbyters  of  the  first  century,  and  this 
usage  continued  in  Alexandria  down  to  the 
fourth  century. — See  Bishop  Lightfoot's  ex- 
haustive treatise  on  the  Christian  Ministry  in 
his  work  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  p. 
22S,  229. 
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'Srn,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
^3^  been  called  partly  by  its  enemies 
*-*^<i  partly  by  its  friends,  Unitarianism. 
^ot  great  in  numbers,*  except  in  Bos- 
ton and  its  neighborhood,  but  including 
"^'ithin  itself   almost   all   the  cultivated 
a.uthorship  of  America  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  the  Unitarian  Church  at 
tliat  period  was  unquestionably  at  the 
summit  of  the  civilized  Christianity  of 
the  Western  continent.     Its  chief  rep- 
resentative was  one  of  the  few  names 
"which,  like  Jonathan  Edwards,  has  ac- 
quired not  only  an  American  but  a  Eu- 
ropean splendor,   Dr.    Channing.     The 
stiflF  and  stately  style  of  his  works  will 
hardly  maintain  its  ground  under  the  al- 
tered tastes  of  our  generation.     But  it  is 
believed  that  his  sermons  may  still  from 
time  to  time  be  heard  from  English  pul- 
pits ^c-here  we   should   least  expect  to 
find  them.     And  both  in  England  and 
America  there  still  remains  the  strong 
personal  impression  which   he  left  on 
those  who  knew  him. 

Those  who  can  remember  him  de- 
scribe the  dignified  courtesy  and  gra- 
cious humility  which  gave  even  to  his 
outward  appearance  the  likeness  of  an 
ancient  English  dignitary  ;  and  with 
this  was  combined,  in  the  later  period 
of  his  life,  a  courageous  zeal  rarely 
united  with  a  cautious  and  shrinking 
temperament  like  his,  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  Abolition,  then,  in  his  native 
State  and  amongst  his  own  peculiar  cir- 
cles, branded  with  unpopularity  amount- 
ing almost  to  odium.  **  When  he  read 
a  prayer,  it  left  upon  those  who  listened 
the  impression  that  it  was  the  best 
prayer  that  they  had  ever  heard,  or 
when  he  gave  out  a  hymn,  that  it  was 
the  best  hymn  they  had  ever  read." 
To  some  one  who  was  complaining  of 
the  strenuous  denunciations  in  the  Gos- 
pel Discourses,  he  opened  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  read  the  passages  aloud. 
As  soon  as  he  had  finished,  his  hearer 
said,  '*  Oh,  if  that  was  the  tone  in 
which  they  were  spoken,  it  alters  the 
casc/'t  ^Vhcn  he  came  to  this  country 
he  visited  the  poet  Wordsworth,  and 
years  afterwards  the  poet  would  point  to 
the  chair  in  which  he  had  sat,  and  say, 

*  One-fifth  of    the    population  in  Boston. 
Lull's  Second  Visit,  i.  172. 
t  Lift,  ii.  286  ;  iii.  449- 


*  *  There  sat  Dr.  Channing. ' '  Coleridge, 
after  his  interview,  said  of  him,  '*  Dr. 
Channing  is  a  plylosopher  in  both  possi- 
ble senses  of  the  word.  He  has  the  love 
of  wisdom  and  the  wisdom  of  love."  * 
When  he  died  he  was  borne  to  liis  grave 
in  the  cemetery  at  Mount  Auburn 
amidst  the  mourning  of  all  Loston  ; 
and  the  bells  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  joined  with  those  of  Protestant 
church  and  chapel  and  meeting-house 
in  muflled  peals  for  the  loss  of  one  who, 
as  his  gravestone  records,  was  "hon- 
ored," not  only  **  by  the  Christian  socie- 
ty of  which  for  nearly  forty  years  he  was 
pastor,"  but  "  throughout  Christen- 
dom." t 

The  neighborhood  of  Newj^ort  was 
the  scene  of  his  early  life.  J  **  No  spot 
on  earth,"  he  said,  "  helped  to  form 
me  like  that  beach."  He  was  a  com- 
plete Bostonian,  yet  he  had  a  keen  sense 
of  the  social  superiority  of  the  Virgin- 
ians. §  He  was  a  thorough  American, 
but  in  the  Napoleonic  war  his  love  for 
England  was  as  strong  as  if  he  had  been 
born  in  Britain.  || 

One  or  two  characteristic  anecdotes 
may  be  given  of  his  general  culture. 

Speaking  of  Cervantes,  whom  he 
could  not  forgive  for  his  satire  on  Don 
Quixote,  he  said — *'  I  love  the  Don  too 
much  to  enjoy  his  history."  The  fol- 
lowing passage  in  substance  singularly 
coincides  with  the  celebrated  but  long 
subscfiuent  passage  of  (Cardinal  Newman 
on  the  religious  aspect  of  music.  **  1 
am  conscious  of  a  power  in  music  which 
I  want  words  to  describe.  Nothing  in 
my  experience  is  more  inexplicable. 
And  instinct  has  always  led  me  to  trans- 
fer the  religious  sentiment  to  music  ; 
and  I  suspect  that  the  Christian  world 
under  its  power  has  often  attained  to  a 
singular  consciousness  of  immortality. 
Facts  of  this  nature  make  us  feel  what 
an  infinite  mystery  our  nature  is,  and 
how  little  our  books  of  science  reveal  it 
to  us." 

We  may  add  various  passages,  which 
give  a  just  estimate  of  the  catholicity  of 
his  theological  sentiments.  **  Read  to 
me, ' '  he  said  to  his  friends  in  his  last 
hours,   **  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount." 


*  II.  219.     Compare  Wordsworth's  account, 
ii.  218.  t  !•  136.  X  I- 100. 

§  Life.  i.  82.  I  I.  332. 
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And  when  they  closed  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  **  I  take  comfort,"  he  said, 
"and  the  profoundest  comfort,  from 
these  words.  They  are  full  of  the  di- 
vinest  spirit  of  our  religion."  "  I  value 
Unitarianism,"  he  remarked,  "  not  as 
a  perfect  system,  but  as  freed  from 
many  errors  of  the  older  systems,  as  en- 
couraging freedom  of  thought,  as  rais- 
ing us  above  the  despotism  of  the 
Church,  and  as  breathing  a  mild  and 
tolerant  spirit  into  the  members  of  the 
Christian  body.  I  am  little  of  a  Uni- 
tarian ;  I  have  little  sympathy  with 
Priestley  or  Belsham,  and  stand  aloof 
from  all  but  those  who  strive  and  pray 
for  clearer  light,  who  look  for  a  purer 
and  more  effectual  manifestation  of 
Christian  faith."  * 

"  I  do  not  speak  as  a  Unitarian,  but 
as  an  independent  Christian.  I  have 
little  or  no  interest  in  Unitarians  as  a 
sect." 

'*  Until  a  new  thirst  for  truth,  such,  I 
fear,  as  is  not  now  felt,  takes  possession 
of  some  gifted  minds,  we  shall  make  lit- 
tle progress." 

**  The  true  Reformation,  I  appre- 
hend, is  yet  to  come." 

"  What  I  feel  is  that  Christianity,  as 
expounded  by  all  our  sects,  is  accom- 
plishing its  divine  purpose  very  imper- 
fectly, and  that  we  want  a  Reformation 
worthy  of  the  name  ;  that,  instead  of 
enslaving  ourselves  to  any  existing  sect, 
we  should  seek,  by  a  new  cleansing  of 
our  hearts,  and  more  earnestness  of 
of  prayer,  brighter,  purer,  more  quick- 
ening views  of  Christianity." 

"We  have  reason  to  suppose,  from 
what  has  been  experienced,  that  great 
changes  will  take  place  in  the  present 
state  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  time  is, 
perhaps,  coming  when  all  our  present 
sects  will  live  only  in  history." 

"  God  is  a  spirit,  and  His  spiritual 
offspring  carry  the  primary  revelation 
of  Him  in  their  own  nature.  The  God- 
like within  us  is  the  primary  revelation 
of  God.  The  moral  nature  is  man's 
great  tie  to  divinity.  There  is  but  one 
mode  of  apj)roach  to  God.  It  is  by 
faithfulness  to  the  inward,  everlasting 
law.  The  pure  in  heart  see  God.  Here 
is  the  true  way  to  God." 

*  See  his  candid  estimate  of  English  The- 
ology, ii.  148-151,  and  of  all  Churches,  i.  352. 
See  also  i.  344,  3^7.  4o6  :  "•  38,  400. 


'*  Could  I  see  before  I  die  but  a  small 
gathering  of  men  penetrated  with  rever- 
ence for  humanity,  with  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  and  with  faith  in  a  more  Chris- 
tian constitution  of  societ)',  I  should  be 
content." 

"  Strive  to  seize  the  true  idea  of 
Christ's  character  ;  to  trace  in  His  his- 
tory the  working  of  His  soul  ;  to  com- 
prehend the  divinity  of  His  spirit. 
Strive  to  rise  above  what  was  local, 
temporary,  partial  in  Christ's  teaching, 
to  His  universal,  all  comprehending 
truth." 

It  is  said  that  there  was  in  the 
warmth  *  of  Unitarian  preachers  at  that 
time  something  quite  unlike  the  coldness 
frequently  ascribed  to  it.  One  fervent 
spirit  at  least,  though  divided  from  it  in 
later  days,  sprang  from  the  Unitarian 
Church,  Theodore  Parker.  He'  also, 
though  not  so  extensively,  was  one  of 
the  few  American  theologians  known 
beyond  his  own  country  ;  and  with  all 
the  objections  which  may  be  made 
against  his  rough  and  untimely  modes  of 
thought  and  expression,  he  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  pioneer,  on  the 
Transatlantic  continent,  of  those  larger 
views  of  critical  inquiry  and  religious 
philosophy  which  have  so  deeply  influ- 
enced all  the  Churches  of  the  old  world 

(6.)  We  now  come  to  what  is  in  one 
sense  the  earliest,  in  another,  the  latest 
born  of  the  American  Churches.  Be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Mayflower  in  the 
Bay  of  Plymouth  there  had  already  en- 
tered into  the  James  River  that  adven- 
turous colony,  headed  by  the  most  mar- 
vellous of  all  the  explorers  of  the  West- 
ern world  in  those  days,  the  representa- 
tive of  Raleigh,  Captain  John  Smith. 
In  him  and  in  his  settlement  were  the 
first  parents  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  America.  The  first  clergyman  was 
Robert  Hunt,  vicar  of  Reculver  in 
Kent,  who  was  the  chaplain  of  the  un- 
ruly crew,  and  who  celebrated  in  Vii-- 
ginia  the  first  English^  Communion  of 
the  New  World  on  Sunday,  the  21st  of 
June,  1607.  We  hear  little  of  the  early 
pastors  ;  but  any  church  might  be  proud 
to  trace  back  its  foundation  to  so  noble 
a  character  as  the  devout  sailor-hero 
John  Smith.  **  In  all  his  proceedings 
he  made  justice  his  first  guide  and  ex- 


*  Lyell,  Second  Visit,  i.  76. 
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perience    his  second,  combating  base- 
ness,  sloth,  pride,   and  indignity  more 
tHan  any   dangers.     He  never  allowed 
more  for  himself  than  for  his  soldiers 
ith   him — into  no    danger  would    he 
end  them  where  he  could  not  lead  them 
himself.     He  never  would  see  us  want 
-what  he  either  had  or  could   by  any 
xneans  get  us.     He  would  rather  want 
t.han  borrow,  or  starve  than   not  pay. 
lie  loved  action  more  than  words,  and 
feared  covetousness  more   than  death. 
His  adventures  were  our  lives,  and  his 
loss  our  own  deaths. '  **  An  accomplished 
scholar  of  our  own  time  has  said,  "  Ma- 
chiavelli's  Arf  of  War  and  the  Medita- 
iions  of  Marcus  Aurelius  \  were  the  two 
books  which  Captain  John  Smith  used 
when  he  was  a  young  man.     Smith  is 
almost  unknown  and  forgotten  in  Eng- 
land  his    native    country,    but   not   in 
America,  where  he  saved  the  young  col- 
ony in  Virginia.     He  was  great  m  his 
heroic  character  and  his  deeds  of  arms, 
but  greater  still  in  the  nobleness  of  his 
character." 

But  the  Church  of  England  in  Vir- 
ginia did  not  reach  at  any  time  that 
high  state  of  religious  and  moral  devel- 
opment which  belonged  to  the  Puritan 
shapes  of  English  Christianity  in  New 
England.  No  doubt  the  influence  of 
the  founders  of  Maryland  and  (icorgia 
must  have  conduced  to  its  spread  in 
those  southern  regions ;  but  in  the 
Xorthem  States  it  was  usually  regarded 
as  a  mere  concomitant  of  those  English 
Governors  who  resided  in  their  capital 
cities. 

The  Anglican  clergy  were  more  or 
less  treated  as  Dissenters.  In  the  State 
Archives  at  Hartford  there  is  still  to  be 
teen  a  petition  from  the  Episcopal  cler- 
gy of  Connecticut  urging  the  (iovernor 
of  the  State  to  use  his  influence  in  in- 
ducing the  Congregational ist  clergy  to 
illow  them  access  to  the  Eucharist. 
There  is  something  highly  instructive  in 
a  record  which  represents  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  Archbishop  Laud  and 
Bishop  Ken  acknowledging  the  spiritual 


*  Narrative  of  Pots,  in  Smith's  History  of 
Vimtua^  p.  93,  quoted  in  Anderson's  J ii story 
•jSu  Colonial  Chunky  vol.  i.  p.  252.  Sec 
alio  the  address  on  "  The  Historical  Aspect  uf 
the  United  States,*'  Macmillan^  January,  1S79. 

f  Gcor;ge  Long  in  the  Preface  to  the  Mt'dita- 
^ens  of  Marcus  Aurrli  MS  ^  p.  27. 


validity  and  value  of  sacraments  admin- 
istered by  Congregationalists,  and  half 
imploring  the  civil  power  to  force  this 
rival  Church  to  allow  them  to  partici- 
pate in  its  communion. 

Although  from  time  to  time  the  inten- 
tion arose  of  sending  a  IJishop  from 
England  to  administer  and  consolidate 
the  English  Church  in  those  parts,  the 
project  was  never  seriously  entertained, 
and  it  was  in  the  absence  of  such  an  ele- 
ment that  John  Wesley  felt  constrained 
to  authorize  the  irregular  episcopate  of 
the  Methodists. 

One  splendid  name — the  greatest  of 
Deans — was  suggested  for  this  position 
— Jonathan  Swift.  Happily — or  un- 
happily— for  America  the  project  came 
to  naught.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to 
reflect  on  the  different  fate  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  in  America  had  its  first 
bishop  been  that  most  wonderful  genius, 
that  most  unhappy  man,  of  his  age.* 
The  American  clergy  also  narrowly  es- 
caped the  misfortune  of  a  succession  of 
nonjuring  bishops. f 

The  wranglings  of  the  Virginian  and 
Mar}'land  clergy  with  their  vestries  never 
mount  to  the  dignity  of  history,  till  on 
that  fatal  day  when  the  (lis])ute  with  the 
*'  parsons"  on  the  tithe  and  tobacco 
duty  suddenly  called  forth  the  most  elo- 
quent orator  of  the  Revolution — the 
rustic  Patrick  Henry — 

"The  forest-born  Demosthenes — 
Whose  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  the  Seas  ;" 

whose  speech  on  that  day  passed  into  a 
proverb  for  a  successful  oratorical  effort 
— "  He  is  almost  e(iual  to  Patrick  Henry 
when  he  pleaded  against  the  parsons."  J 
There  were,  however,  from  time  to  time 
flashes  of  interest  shown  by  the  English 
Church  for  its  American  children.  Two 
are  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve  special 
notice.  AVhen  Nicholas  Ferrar,  the 
monastic  recluse  of  (iidding,  sent  a 
friend  to  minister  to  the  dying  pastor  of 
Hemerton,  (leorge  Herbert  presented  to 
Ferrar  the  manuscrij)t  of  his  poems. 
When  Ferrar  undertook  to  procure  from 
the  Vice-chancellor  of  C'ambridge  the 
necessary  license  for  printing  them  it 
was  found  that  two  lines  were  not  al- 


*  Anderson,  iii.  222,  2^7. 

f  Wilbcrforce,  161. 

X  Anderson,  iii.  236-241. 
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lowed    to    pass   without   remonstrance. 
They  were  these — 

"  Religion  stands  on  tiptoe  in  our  land. 
Reatly  to  pass  to  the  American  strand." 

It  is  believed  that  they  were  suggested 
to  Herbert  by  his  intimacy  with  Ferrar, 
who,  himself  a  member,  of  the  strug- 
gling Virginian  company,  had  at  one 
time  thought  of  devoting  his  life  to  the 
New  World.  Ferrar  accordingly  strove 
hard  for  their  retention.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  at  last  permitted  their  ap- 
pearance, adding  his  hope,  however,  that 
the  world  would  not  take  Herbert  for  an 
inspired  prophet.*  They  remain  to 
show  if  not  the  prophetic  at  least  the 
poetic  and  religious  interest  which  the 
small  germ  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
America  had  for  the  Keble  of  that  age. 

Another  still  more  memorable  exam- 
l)le   occurs  in   the  next  century.     The 
romantic  scheme  of  Berkeley  for  the  civ- 
ilization of  Bermuda  and  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  Indians,  led  him  to  settle  for 
two  years  at  Newport  in  Rhode  Island. 
He  was  the  first  Deanf  (for  he  was  not 
yet  Bishop)  who  ever  set  foot  on  the 
American  shores.      His  wooden  house 
("Whitehall")     still     remains.       The 
churches  of   Rhode   Island  still  retain 
the  various   parts   of   his  organ.     The 
cave  in  the  rock  overhanging  the  beach 
— the   same    beach   that    **  formed   the 
mind"    of    Channing — is    pointed    out 
where  he  composed  The  Minute  Philoso- 
pher.    Yale  College  is  proud  to  exhibit 
his  portrait  and  his  bequest  of  books. 
His  chair  is  the  chair  of  state  in  the  col- 
lege of  Hartford.     And  the  University 
of  California,  in  grateful  memory  of  the 
most   illustrious   Churchman   who  ever 
visited  the  New  World,  has  adopted  his 
name,  and  has  inscribed  over  its  portal 
those   famous    lines    in    which   he   ex- 
pressed, with    even   larger   scope    than 
Herbert,  his  confidence  in  the  progress 
of  America — 

'  *  Westward  the  course  of  empire  holds  its  way  ; 
The  first  four  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day — 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last.*' 


This  blessing  has  been  often  applied  to 
the  American  States — some  portion  of  it 
may  perhaps  descend  to  the  American 

*  Anderson,  i.  362. 

f  A  great  dignitary  of  the  English  Church, 
called  **  Dean." — Anderson,  iii.  482. 


Churches,  especially  that  in  which  Berke- 
ley himself  took  most  interest. 

But  these  brilliant  incidents  are  ex- 
ceptions.    The  vestiges  of  the  English 
Church  in  America  previous  to  the  sep- 
aration have  chiefly  now  for  us  but  an 
antiquarian  charm.     In  the  cities  which 
fringe   the   eastern    coasts    there   exist 
churches  few  and  far  between,  built  at 
this  period.     Some  of  them  were  built 
of  bricks   brought   out  from   England. 
They  are  most  of  them  copied  from  the 
model  of  our  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields. 
They  retain  the  internal  arrangements — 
the  high  reading-desk,  the  towering  pul- 
pit, the  high  pews,  the  Creed  and  Ten 
Commandments,  which  now,  alas  !  have 
almost  disappeared  from  every  church 
in    London.     In   the   next   century,    if 
America  is   wise   enough    to    preserve 
these  venerable  antiquities,  they  will  be 
visited  by  English  Archaeologists  as  the 
rare  survivals  of  a  form  of  architecture 
and  of  ecclesiological  arrangement  which 
in  England  will  have  become  entirely  ex- 
tinct.    The  solid  communion  plate,  the 
huge   folio  Prayer-books   presented   by 
Queen  Anne  and  George  I.,  still  adorn 
their  altars  ;    and   the  prayers  for  the 
Royal  Family  may  be  identified  by  peer- 
ing through  the  leaves  which  were  past- 
ed together  at  the  time  when  the  Revo- 
lution  rendered   it   impossible  for   the 
words  any  more  to  be  used. 

Naturally  when  the  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  the  mother  coun- 
try these  scattered  congregations  of  Eng- 
lish churchmen  with  their  pastors,  in 
many  instances  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
the  monarchy,  and  when  the  separation 
was  at  last  accomplished  many  of  them 
fled  from  their  posts  and  took  refuge  in 
the  nearest  English  port,  at  Halifax. 
But  then  arose  the  ([uestion  by  what 
means  the  **  episcopal  government" 
could  be  preserved  when  the  connection 
with  the  English  Crown  and  Church  had 
been  so  completely  severed. 

From  two  separate  centres  arose  the 
determination,  if  possible,  to  reunite  the 
severed  link.  At  the  time  when  Pres 
byterianism  and  Congregationalism  in 
Boston  were  gradually  developing  into 
Unitarianism,  a  movement  originating 
partly  from  the  same  sentiment  of  reac- 
tion against  the  Calvinistic  teachers  of 
New  Haven  manifested  itself  in  Con- 
necticut. 
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The  two  teachers  in  the  College  of 
Vale,  its  ''Rector"  and  its  **  Tutor/* 
Cutler   and   Johnson   by  name,    being 
convinced  of  the  sui^eriority  of  the  An- 
glican system  to  that  in  which  they  had 
been  nurtured,  with  a  resolute  firmness 
which  overcame  all  difficulties,  crossed 
the  ocean  and  sought  ordination  at  the 
hands   of   the   Bishops  of  the  English 
Church.     They  were  welcomed  by  Dean 
Stanhope  in  the  Deanery  of  Canterbury, 
and  they  were  ordained  by  Bishop  Rob- 
inson in   St.    Martin's  Church.     They 
were  perhaps  the  first  native  colonists 
who  had  received  ordination  in  England, 
and  it  may  be  that  this  connection  with 
St.  Martin's  led  to  that  reproduction  of 
it  as  the  ideal  of  church  architecture, 
vhich  I  have  already  noticed,     Johnson 
at  Yale  College  had  been  held  in  high 
estimation,  and  had  been  the  first  to  in- 
troduce the  Copernican  in  the  place  of 
the    Ptolemaic     system    of    astronomy 
which  had  been  taught  there  till  17 17. 
He  became  the  friend  of  Berkeley,  and 
ultimately  the  first  president  of  King's 
College,  now  Columbia  College,  at  New 
York,    the   first    Episcopal    College   in 
America.     This  movement,  which  took 
place  long  before  the  Revolution,  formed 
3  soil   on   which  Anglican    tendencies 
mig;ht    naturally  fructify.     Accordingly 
it  was  from  Connecticut,  when  the  crisis 
of  the   Revolution   was   accomplished, 
that  a  bold  spirit  first  conceived  the  no- 
tion of  obtaining  for  himself,  and  through 
himself  for  his  country,  episcopal  conse- 
cration.    It  was  Samuel  Seabury.     He 
came  over  to  England  with  the  resolve 
of  seeking  this  consecration,  if  possible, 
from  the  English  bishops — and  if,  ow- 
ing to  obvious  difficulties,  they  were  un- 
able to   grant  it,  to  seek  it  from  the 
Episcopal     Communion     in    Scotland. 
This  last  alternative  was  the  one  which 
he  adopted.     It  has  often  been  said  that 
when  repulsed  by  the  English  bishops, 
he  was  on  his  way  to  receive  the  Episco- 
l)al  succession  from  Denmark,  "**  but  \vas 
diverted  from  his  intention  by  the  coun- 
sel of   Dr.    Routh   of  Oxford,  then  a 
young  man,  who  advised  him  to  claim  it 
from   Scotland.     Whatever   Dr    Routh 
may  have  said',  it  is  an  error  to  suppose 

*  The  question  of  going  to  Denmark  was 
afterwards  suggested  in  reference  to  the  conse- 
cration oi  Bishop  White,  but  never  followed 
np.— White,  20,  27. 
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that  this  was  what  influenced  Seabury's 
determination.  A  letter  *  still  extant 
shows  beyond  question  that  it  was  part 
of  his  original  instructions  when  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  If  any  English 
clerg)'nian  confirmed  him  in  his  resolu- 
tion to  cross  the  Tweed  it  was  the  ec- 
centric though  amiable  George  Berke- 
ley, the  r.isliop's  son. 

From  the  Scottish  bishops,  according- 
ly, in  a  small  chamber  of  the  humble 
dwelling  of  the  Scottish  **  Primus"  in 
Aberdeen,  Seabury  received  his  conse- 
cration. A  fac-simile  of  the  agreement 
which  those  bishops  made  with  him  is 
kept  in  the  Episcopal  College  of  Hart- 
ford in  Connecticut.  The  original  is  in 
the  possession  of  Dr.  Seabury  of  New 
York.  It  contains,  amongst  other  pro- 
visions, three  conditions,  characteristic 
of  the  narrow  local  views  of  that  small, 
insignificant,  suffering  body.  The  first 
was,  that  Seabury  should  use  his  ut- 
most endeavors  to  prevent  the  Ameri- 
can clergy  or  bishops  from  showmg  any 
countenance  to  those  clergy  in  Scot- 
land who  had  received  ordination  at 
the  hands  of  their  dreaded  rivals,  the 
English  bishoi)s.  It  was  in  fact  an 
anticipation  of  the  modern  protest 
against  Bishop  Beccles.  The  second 
was  that  he  should  endeavor  as  far  as 
possible  to  retain  in  America  that  one 
shred  of  the  old  English  liturgy  to 
which,  through  good  and  evil  fortune, 
and  amidst  all  other  accommodations  to 
Presbyterian  usages,  the  Scottish  Epis- 
copal Church  still  adhered,  namely  the 
arrangement  of  the  Communion  olTice  in 
the  First  Book  of  King  Edward,  retained 
in  the  Eaudian  liturgy.f  The  third  was, 
that  the  civil  authorities  should  only  be 
mentioned  in  general  terms,  a  proposal 
evidently  intended  to  cover  the  Scottish 
omission  (from  Jacobite  scruples)  of  the 
names  of  the  Royal  Family  in  Great 
Britain.  Another  point  that  he  cndeav 
ored  to  carry  out,  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  Scottish  Jacobites,  was  the  exclusion 

*  This  letter  of  Mr.  Fogg  is  published  in 
Church  Documents^  vol.  ii.  212,  213.  Since 
this  address  was  delivered  much  useful  infor- 
mation, of  which  I  have  availed  myself,  has 
been  given  me  by  the  Rev.  Samtlcl  Hart,  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

f  There  are  differences  in  detail  between  the 
First  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.,  the  Laudian 
Liturgy  and  the  Scottish  Office.  13ut  these 
are  beside  our  present  purpose. 
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of  laymen  *  from  ecclesiastical  assem- 
blies ;  but  in  this  he  failed,  though 
gaining  the  point  that  Bishops  should 
not  be  tried  by  the  laity. 

Under  these  conditions,  and  with  the 
high  ecclesiastical  spirit  natural  to  him- 
self, and  fortified  by  his  connection  with 
these  nonjuring  divines,  Seabury  re- 
turned. I'Ong  afterwards  he  main- 
tained a  dignity  which  must  be  regarded 
as  altogether  exceptional,  not  only  by 
Americans,  but  by  Englishmen.  There 
remains  in  the  college  at  Hartford  a 
huge  black  mitre,  the  only  genuine  Prot- 
estant mitre  on  which  the  eyes  of  any 
English  Churchman  have  ever  rested. 
It  was  borne  by  Bishop  Seabury,  not 
merely  as  an  heraldic  badge  or  in  state 
ceremonial,  but  in  the  high  solemnities 
of  his  own  church  in  Connecticut.  To 
his  influence  also  must  be  attributed  that 
singular  office  in  the  American  Prayer- 
book,  happily  not  obligatory,  the  one 
exception  to  its  general  tone,  on  which 
we  shall  presently  enlarge — the  Office  of 
Institution  of  the  Clergy,  containing 
every  phrase  relating  to  ministerial  func- 
tions, which  both  from  the  English  and 
American  Prayer-books,  had  been  care- 
fully excluded— * '  altar,"  **  sacerdotal," 
'*  apostolic  succession."  This  office, 
although  now  hardly  ever  used  in  the 
American  Episcopal  Church,  yet  re- 
mains, we  will  not  say  as  a  **  dead  fly 
causing  the  ointment  to  stink,"  but  at 
any  rate  as  a  mark  of  the  influence  which 
Seabury' s  spirit  continued  to  exercise 
after  his  death. f 

But  it  was  felt  then,  as  it  has  been 
felt  since,  that  any  American  Church 
conducted  upon  these  principles  was 
certain  to  fail,  J  and  happily  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  anything  like  Anglican  prin- 
ciples on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
others  were  found  at  that  trying  time  of 
a  totally  different  stamp,  who  were  able 
to  secure  and  transmit  a  nobler  and 
larger  view  of  the  system  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

Amongst  the  clergy  of  Philadelphia, 
there  was  one  who  had  sided  with  the 


*  White's  Memoirs,  pp.  200,  290. 

f  The  Oflke  was  published  in  1804.  Sca- 
bury's  death  (see  a  striking  account  of  it  in 
Btardslcy's  //is/ory  0/  t^e  Chutch  in  Connccti' 
cut,  i.  p.  435)  was  in  1796. 

X  Even  Bishop  Wilberforce  felt  this. — ///j- 
tory  of  the  American  CAurck,  261, 


colonists  in  their  struggle  against  the 
English  Crown.  William  White,  the 
Rector  of  Christ  Church,  was  the  bosom 
friend  of  Washington,  and  Washington, 
who  was  one  of  the  old  Virginian  gentry 
himself,  was  an  adherent,  if  not  fivhich 
is  much  disputed)  a  communicant,  of. 
the  old  Church  of  England.  White  was 
the  chaplain  of  the  first  congress  held  in 
Philadelphia  ;  and,  when  the  separation 
was  finally  accomplished,  he  and  others 
like-minded  with  him,  undertook  to 
frame  a  scheme  for  the  reconstitution  of 
the  English  Church  in  America. 

The  same  liberal  tendency  which  per- 
vaded the  Church  of  England  itself  at 
that  period  was  not  unknown  to  these, 
its  American  children.  According  to 
the  slang  of  the  time,  White  and  his  col- 
leagues were  denounced  by  the  extreme 
Churchmen  of  the  day  as  **  Socin- 
ians  ;  "  *  and  if  we  regard  the  partisan 
usage,  which  included  under  that  name 
Tillotson  and  Burnet,  and  all  advocates 
of  toleration  and  enlightened  learning, 
they  had  no  reason  to  repudiate  a  title 
so  given.  They  perceived  that  if  an  in- 
dependent church,  deriving  its  existence 
from  the  Church  of  England,  was  to 
arise  in  America,  it  must  adapt  itself 
not  only  to  the  changed  political  cir- 
cumstances, but  also  to  the  newer  and 
better  modes  of  feeling  which  had  sprung 
up  since  the  last  revision  of  the  Prayer- 
book  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
They  took  for  a  model  the  main  altera- 
tions (so  far  as  they  knew  them)  pro- 
posed in  the  time  f  of  William  III.,  by 
the  latitudinarian  divines  of  that  period, 
which  in  England  were  unfortunately 
baffled  by  the  opposition  of  the  High 
Church  and  Jacobite  clergy  in  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Southern  Convocation. 

These  modifications  were  almost  all 
in  the  same  good  direction.  A  few  ver- 
bal alterations  were  occasioned  by  the 
fastidiousness  which  belonged  partly  to 
the  phraseology  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  partly  to  the  false  delicacy 
said  to  be  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
American  society.  But  the  larger 
changes  were  almost  entirely  inspired 
by   the    liberal    thought    of    that   age. 

*  Wilberforce,  216. 

f  These  alterations  were  at  that  time  known 
either  through  tradition  or  the  records  of  Col- 
lier and  Burnet.  The  exact  details  were  not 
printed  in  England  till  1854. 
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'White  and  his  colleagues  felt  the  incon- 
gruity of  still  continuing  in  the  services 
of  Ordination  and  Visitation,  words  of 
ambiguous  meaning,  derived  from  the 
<3arkest  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  un- 
Down  to  the  ancient  or  Eastern  Church, 
hich  our  English  divines  of  the  six- 
ench   and    seventeenth    centuries    had 
either  not  the  knowledge  or  the  courage 
reject.     In  the  Ordination  Service  an 
ailtemative  expression  to  the  objection- 
able  formula  was  offered,  to  which  Sea- 
"bury  appears  to  have  reluctantly  con- 
sented.    In  the  Visitation  Service  it  was 
omitted  altogether.     They  brought  out 
in  the  Catechism  the  spiritual  character 
of  the   Eucharist.     They  modified  the 
questionable   passages  of  the  Marriage 
and  the  Burial  services.     They  swept 
away  from  the  Commination  Service  all 
the  prefatory  portion,  containing  the  in  • 
congruous  wish  for  the  restoration  of 
primitive  discipline  and  the  curses  on 
impenitent  sinners,  leaving  only  the  few 
collects  at  the  end.  ^  They  allowed  an 
alternative  in  the  selection  of  the  Psalms 
which  avoids  the  more  vindictive  and 
exclusively  Judaic  elements  of  the  Psal- 
ter.    They  permitted  the  explanation  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Two  Great  Commandments  of  the 
Gospel.     They  introduced  the  liberty  of 
abridging    the    services,    and    thus   of 
avoiding  the  constant  repetitions  which 
still  to  many  minds  form  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  English  Liturg>'.     They  re- 
laxed the  obligation  of  Immersion  and 
of  the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  liaptism. 
They  gave  permission  cither  to  omit  al- 
together any  special  Eucharistic  formula 
on  Trinity  Sunday,  or  to  use  a  l^iblical 
alternative  for  the  excessive  scholasticism 
of    that  in   the   English    Prayer-book. 
They  anticipated,    though    not  in   the 
same  form,  but  still  with  the  same  in- 
tention, the  improvements  in  the  Calen- 
dar of  Lessons  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  English  Church  within   the 
present  year.     They  foresaw  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  in  the  public  ser- 
vices the  use  of  phraseology  so  doubt- 
ful, and  with  difficulties  so  obvious,  to 
large  classes  of  their  countrymen,    as 
some  of  the  expressions  contained  within 
the  old  confessions.     In  the  so-called 
Apostles'  Creed,  they  proposed  to  omit 
the  clause  containing  the  belief  of  the 
Descent  into  Hell  which  once  constitut- 


ed the  chief  element  in  the  primitive 
conception  of  redemption.  The  so- 
called  Nicene  Creed,  possibly  from  the 
conviction  that  a  document  in  parts  so 
strangely  mistranslated  and  interpolated 
as  that  in  the  English  Prayer-book,  had 
no  special  claim  to  their  regard,  they 
proposed  to  omit  altogether,  as  also  the 
so-called  Athanasian  Creed.  When  they 
began  their  negotiations  with  the  Eng- 
lish Primates  on  the  conditions  of  con- 
secration, one  at  least  of  the  English 
bishops  hesitated  to  .give  a  sanction  to 
these  sweeping  changes.  The  American 
clergy  consented  so  far  to  replace  the 
Nicene  Creed,  as  to  allow  it  to  be 
used  as  an  alternative  to  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  but  even  then,  without  any  com- 
pulsory obligation  to  use  it.  The  dis- 
puted clause  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  they 
restored,  but  with  the  permission  to 
omit  it,  or  to  use  an  alternative  expres- 
sion.* The  Athanasian  Creed,  with  the 
feeling  which  no  doubt  faithfully  repre- 
sented all  the  more  enlightened  and 
Christian  thought  at  that  time,  they  pos- 
itively refused  to  re-admit  under  any 
terms  whatsoever.  Accordingly,  with 
the  full  acquiescence  of  the  P^nglish 
hierarchy,  that  document  has  vanished 
never  to  return,  not  only  from  the 
Prayer-book,  but  even  from  the  Articles 
of  the  American  Episcopal  Church. 
The  forms  of  subscription  which  in 
England  had  operated  so  fatally  in  the 
exclusion  of  some  of  the  best  and  wisest 
clergy  of  the  Church  at  the  time  of  the 
Restoration  ;  which  weighed  so  heavily 
on  the  consciences  of  many  of  the 
English  clergy  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  which  fifteen  years  ago  were 
at  last  happily  altered  in  England,  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  liberal  statesmen,  who 
had  not  at  that  time  abandoned  the 
wholesome  task  of  reforming  the  Church 
of  England,  never  existed  in  the  Ameri- 
can Episcopal  Church,  which  thus  re- 
mained an  instructive  example  of  a 
church  enabled  to  maintain  itself  by 
conformity  f  to  its  book  of  devotions, 
without  the  stumbling-blocks  which  as 


♦  **  And  atiy ^Churches  may  omit  the  loords 
He  DESCENDKi)  INTO  HELL,  or  may,  instead 
of  them,  use  the  tcfords.  He  went  into  the 
PLACE  OF  departed  SPIRITS,  which  are  con- 
sidered as  7iHfrds  of  the  same  meaning  in  this 
Creed r 

\  White,  320,  362. 
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Pi i shop  Burnet  foresaw  long  ago,  are  in- 
herent in  almost  any  form  of  subscrip- 
tion to  elaborate  formularies  of  faith.* 

Such  are  the  conditions  under  which 
the  American  Episcopate  was  obtained 
from  the  English  prelates  under  an  Act 
of  Parliament  framed  for  that  express 
l)urpose,  which  whilst  allowing  full  free- 
dom to  propagate  English  Episcopacy 
in  the  separated  Colonies,  carefully 
guarded  the  English  Constitution  in 
Church  and  State  in  a  spirit,  the  vigor 
of  which  had  at  that  time  not  been  en- 
feebled. Such  were  the  characteristic 
elements  of  the  English  latitudinarianism 
of  the  'eighteenth  century,  which  a 
Church  regarded  by  some  High  Church- 
men as  the  model  of  ecclesiastical  per- 
fection did  not  hesitate  to  adopt.  Such 
were  the  improvements  in  which  it  had 
the  honor  of  forestalling,  not  indeed  the 
nobler  aspirations  of  British  theology, 
but  the  tardy  and  reluctant  steps  of  re- 
cent British  Anglicanism  and  of  recent 
British  Nonconformity.  Such  are  the 
])roofs  of  the  long  advance  which  the 
American  Episcopal  Church,  as  well  as 
the  English  authorities  in  sanctioning  its 
foundation  on  these  conditions,  had 
made  in  spiritual  discernment  and  eccle- 
siastical learning  beyond  the  prevailing 
prejudice  which  in  our  own  day  has 
hitherto  retarded  most  of  these  obvious 
improvements. 

The  incorporation  of  Bishop  Seabury, 
with  his  Scottish  antecedents,  was  not 
accomplished  without  a  struggle.  Al- 
though he  and  Bishop  White  acted  on 
tlie  whole  cordially  together,  there  were 
tliose  amongst  the  founders  of  the 
American  Church  who  felt  the  danger 
of  associating  themselves  with  a  commu- 
nion so  one-sided  as  the  small  nonjuring 
sect  in  Scotland. f  But  this  was  over- 
ruled. One  permanent  trace  only  of  the 
Scottish  consecration  was  left,  the  Scot- 
tish   Communion    Office.      This    last, 

*  The  form  of  subscripilon  is  as  follows  : — 
"  I  do  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  to  be  the  Word  of  God, 
and  to  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, and  I  do  solemnly  engage  to  conform  to 
th-:  doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Protestant  EpiS' 
copal  Church  in  the  United  States,** 

\  Granville  Sharpe  in  England  protested 
against  the  Scotush  consecration  (White,  312), 
and  in  America  the  Convention  of  17 86  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  his  ordinations 
(Anderson,  iii.  400). 


however,  although  by  ignorance  and 
passion  it  has  been  often  regarded  as  an 
approach  to  the  mediaeval  views  of  the 
Eucharist,  in  point  of  fact  is  more  Prot- 
estant, because  more  spiritual,*  than 
that  which  the  Church  of  England  has 
itself  retained.  With  these  liberal  senti- 
ments, the  American  Episcopal  Church 
started  upon  its  arduous  career.  Dis- 
credited by  its  connection  with  England 
at  a  time  when  the  very  name  of  Eng- 
land was  hateful — small  in  numbers 
against  the  overwhelming  proportions  in 
which  the  other  Churches  of  America 
had  propagated  themselves,  it  main- 
tained with  some  difficulty  its  hold  even 
on  the  Eastern  States  of  the  Republic. 
Gradually,  however,  as  the  sentiment 
against  England,  under  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  Washington  Irving  and  the 
American  poets,  faded  from  view,  the 
attractions  of  the  revised  English  Lit- 
urgy won  their  way.  From  seven  bish- 
oprics it  has  now  increased  to  sixty,  and 
it  has  attained  a  place  amongst  the  culti- 
vated portions  of  American  society,  at 
least  equal,  and  in  many  places  superior, 
to  that  which  was  formerly  in  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  Unitarian  Con- 
gregationalists. 

What  may  be  the  future  fortunes  of 
the  American  Episcopal  Church  it  would 
be  rash  to  predict.  When  we  consider 
the  vast  numerical  superiority  of  the 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists, 
and  still  more  of  the  Methodists  and 
Baptists,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  it 
can  ever  reach  such  a  position  as  to  en- 
title it  to  be  regarded  as  the  representa- 
tive Church  of  the  United  States.  But 
a  sojourn  in  America  somewhat  disin- 
clines a  spectator  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  vast  numbers  whether  in 

*  The  prominence  given  to  the  spiritual  sac- 
rifice of  **  themselves,  their  souls  and  bodies," 
offered  by  the  laity,  and  which  in  the  present 
English  Prayer-book  is  relegated  to  a  subordi- 
nate place  in  the  Communion  oAce,  is,  in  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Scottish  Church,  as  in  the  First 
Prayer-book  of  King  Edward,  incorporated  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Consecration  Prayer,  and 
thus  gives  a  death-blow  to  the  superficial,  me- 
chanical, and  material  ideas  of  sacrifice  which 
belong  to  the  ancient  or  mediseval  notions  ot 
the  Eucharist.  The  importance  ascribed  to 
the  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  borrowed 
from  the  Eastern  Church,  is  less  liable  to  super- 
stitious abuse  than  the  value  which  both  the 
Roman  and  English  Churches  attribute  to  the 
repetition  of  the  formula  of  Institntion, 
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the  statistics  of  population,  or  money, 
or  distance.  **  Size,"  said  Professor 
Xluxley,  in  addressing  an  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  audience  at  Baltimore,  **  is 
not  grandeur."  We  are  rather  led  to 
liope  that  there,  as  in  the  older  countries 
of  Europe,  the  future  will  be  ultimately 
in  the  hands,  not  of  the  least  educated, 
"but  of  the  most  educated  portions  of  the 
community,  and  in  that  portion  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  America  will  have 
a  considerable  part  to  play  if  it  only  re- 
mains faithful  to  the  liberal  principles 
on  which  it  first  started. 

Berkeley,  even  in  his  day,  observed 
of  the  English  Church  in  America  that 
all  the  other  Churches  considered  it  the 
second  best ;  and  when,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve themselves  of  the  duty  of  paying 
their  contribution  to  the  dominant 
Church  of  each  State,  American  citizens 
had  to  certify  that  they  belonged  to 
some  other  communion,  the  common 
expression  was,  **  We  have  left  the 
Christian  Church,  and  joined  the  Epis- 
copals."  That  residuary,  secular,  com- 
prehensive aspect  which  is  so  excellent 
a  characteristic  of  the  National  Church 
of  England,  is  more  or  less  true  of  its 
offshoot  in  the  New  World.  It  is  still 
the  Themistocles  of  the  American 
Churches. 

Again,  although  perhaps  its  divines 
and  pastors  have  not  yet  acquired  a  Eu- 
ropean fame,  it  has  sent  forth  mission- 
aries, bishops,  and  clergy,  who  have  en- 
deavored perhaps  more  than  the  minis- 
ters of  any  other  communion  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rapidly  increasing  west- 
ward emigration,  and  have  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  barbarism  maintained  some- 
thing like  a  standard  of  civilization. 

And  yet  further,  there  is  a  powerful 
section  of  its  clergy  who  rule  its  ecclesi- 
astical congresses  and  fill  its  ])ulpits 
with  a  true  zeal  for  the  cause  of  enlight- 
enment, inquiry,  and  charity,  dear  to  all 
liberal  Churchmen. 

These  circumstances  mav  well  lead  us 
to  regard  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States,  if  amongst  the  smallest 
of  the  American  communions,  yet  not 
the  least  important.  No  doubt  the  spirit 
of  Bishop  Seabury  has  at  times  pre- 
vailed over  the  spirit  of  Bishop  AVhite  ; 
and  it  has  been  remarked  of  it  by  a 
kindly  Nonconformist,  that  its  tone  of 
exclusiveness  towards  other  Churches'  is 


sometimes  not  less  arrogant  and  intole- 
rant than  the  utmost  pretensions  known 
in  England.*  Still  in  practice  it  con- 
tains a  body  of  enlightened  men  willing 
to  live  on  equal  and  friendly  terms  with 
their  Congregational  and  Presbyterini 
brethren,  and  to  welcome  from  this 
country  everything  which  tells  of  free 
thought,  large  sympathy,  and  hoi)e  for 
the  future  of  humanity. 

(7.)  One  word,  in  conclusion,  which 
touches  all  the  American  Churches 
equally.  The  changes  which  have  al- 
ready taken  place  in  their  historical  ret- 
rospect are  such  as  to  open  a  long  vist.i 
in  their  historical  prospect.  'I'he  old 
dogma  of  the  colonists  of  New  England 
has  faded  away,  that  all  **  vicars,  rec- 
tors, deans,  priests,  and  bishops  were  <>i 
the  devil  ;"  nor  could  there  be  now  anv 
shadow  of  pretext  for  ascribing  to  the 
Congregationalist  Churches  the  belief 
that  every  tenth  child  was  snatched 
away  from  its  mother's  side  by  demons 
in  the  shape  of  bisho])S.t  l^^^  techni- 1 
cal  representations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  .' 
Trinity  which  Channing  refused  to  ad- 
mit are  gradually  giving  way  to  the  Bib- 
lical representations  of  it  which  Chan- 
ning would  gladly  have  accepted.  The 
rigid  Calvinism  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
has  almost  ceased  to  exist.  J  **  The  pale 
Unitarianism  of  Boston,"  §  which  Yaw- 
erson  condemned,  is  becoming  suffused 
with  the  genial  atmosphere  which  l^ni- 
erson  has  done  so  much  to  promote, 
and  which  is  shared  by  the  higher  minds 
of  all  the  Churches  equally.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  larger  culture  and  deeper 
s[)irit  of  the  European  continent  pene- 
trates the  American  mind,  there  is  a 
hope  that  the  more  flexible  forms  of  the 
American  nation  will  open  the  way  to 
the  invisible  iniluences  of  the  invisible 
Church  of  the  future  :  and  that  in  that 
pro])ortion  all  the  American   Churches 


*  Lcuihti  Quarterly,  xlvii.  445.  The  cmdil 
recognition  (in  this  Nonconformist  Kss:iy)  f;f 
the  general  excellence  of  the  Kpiscopal  Churdi 
of  America  and  of  its  probable  future  is  very 
significant. 

+  Sargent's  Life  of  AndiJ^  59. 

t  There  is  in  Hartford  a  small  community 
called  "  the  old  Lights,"  who  still  insist  en 
conformity  to  the  doctrines  of  extreme  Cal- 
vinism ;  and  similar  isolated  instances  may  e:-- 
ist  elsewhere.  liut  these  are  evidently  excep- 
tions. 

g  Wilberforce's  American  Churchy  P-  3i« 
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may  rise  out  of  the  provincial  and  col- 
onial condition  of  thought  which  has 
hitherto  starved  their  mental  life.  We 
trust  that  they  will  bear  in  mind  the 
l)rospects  held  out  to  them  by  the  an- 
cient pastor  who  in  his  farewell  to  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  from  the  shores  of  Eu- 
rope uttered  those  memorable  words  : 
"  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Lord  hath 
more  truth  yet  to  come  for  us — yet  to 
break  forth  out  of  His  Holy  Word. 
Neither  Luther  nor  Calvin,"  he  said, 
and  we  may  add  neither  Edwards  nor 
Channing,  neither  Seabury  nor  White, 
"  has  penetrated  into  the  whole  counsel 


of  God."  They  must  receive  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  covertant  both  of  American 
and  European  Christianity,  that,  in  the 
words  of  their  own  latest  intellectual 

oracle,* 

**  Ever  the  fiery  Pentecost 
Girds  with  one  flame  the  countless  host." 

They  will  know  that — 

"  The  word  unto  the  Prophet  spoken 
Was  writ  on  tables  yet  unbroken." 

They  will  know  that — 

"  One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  heedless  world  hath  never  lost." 

— MacmillarCs  Magazine, 
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Many  readers  who  have  neither  leis- 
ure nor  inclination  to  master  Schopen- 
hauer's scheme  of  metaphysics,  nor  Ger- 
man enough  to  read  his  non-philosophi- 
cal works  with  ease,  may  yet  like  to 
know  what  the  great  pessimist  thought 
on  men  considered  as  social  and  intel- 
lectual beings,  on  books  and  authors, 
lastly  on  music  and  art  generally  :  top- 
ics on  which  he  mused  perpetually  and 
had  much  to  say.  The  metaphysician 
was  ever  the  keen  observer  to  whom 
nothing  human  was  alien.  He  could 
not  be  said  to  live  in  the  world,  but  he 
knew  it  as  few  practical  men  have  done, 
and  not  only  its  outer  but  its  inner  life, 
its'cesthetic  as  well  as  its  material  side. 

Insight  led  him  farther  than  experi- 
ence leads  the  majority,  and,  theoretic 
pessimist  par  excellence  though  he  was, 
as  a  moral  teacher  he  has  nevertheless 
some  valuable  lessons  to  give  us,  and 
cheerful  lessons  too.  What  indeed,  will 
many  readers  ask  with  pardonable  in- 
credulity, can  this  cynic  of  cynics,  this  un- 
compromising misanthrope  and  unparal- 
leled misogynist,  teach  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ?  A  little  patience,  good  reader, 
and  the  question  shall  be  satisfactorily 
answered.  It  must  first  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Schopenhauer  does  not 
profess  to  instruct  the  great,  unthinking, 
unlettered  multitude,  the  **  common 
herd,"  for  whom  he  cannot  conceal  his 
contempt.  He  says,  somewhere,  **  Na- 
ture is  intensely  aristocratic  with  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  intellect.  The  de- 
marcations she  has  laid  down  are  far 
greater  than  those  of  birth,  rank,  wealth, 


or  caste  in  any  country,  and  in  Nature's 
aristocracy,  as  in  any  other,  we  find  a 
thousand  plebeians  to  one  noble,  many 
millions  to  one  prince,  the  far  greater 
proportion  consisting  of  mere  Fobel^  can- 
atllcy  mob."  For  the  latter  class — from 
his  point  of  view,  the  preponderating 
bulk  of  mankind — it  may  be,  excellent 
citizens  and  heads  of  families,  but  with- 
out pretence  either  to  originality, 
thought,  or  learning,  and  dominated  by 
the  commonplace,  he  entertains  a  posi- 
tive aversion.  It  was  less  the  incapacity 
of  ordinary  mortals  that  irritated  him 
than  their  love  of  talking  about  what 
they  do  not  understand,  and  that  worst 
of  all  conceits,  the  conceit  of  knowledge 
without  the  reality.  Stupidity  was 
Schopenhauer's  bugbear ;  mental  obtuse- 
ness,  in  his  eyes,  the  cardinal  sin,  the 
curse  of  Adam,  the  plague  spot  in  the 
intellectual  world  ;  and  whenever  oppor- 
tunity arose  he  fell  to  the  attack  with 
Quixotic  fury  and  impatience.  **  Con- 
versation between  a  man  of  genius  and  a 
nonentity, ' '  he  says  somewhere,  *  *  is  like 
the  casual  meeting  of  two  travellers 
going  the  same  way,  the  first, mounted 
on  a  spirited  steed,  the  other  on  foot. 
Both  will  soon  get  heartily  tired  of  each 
other,  and  be  glad  to  part  company.'* 

Equally  good  is  the  following  psycho- 
logical reflection  : 


f  < 


The  seal  of  commonness,  the  stamp  of  vul- 
garity written  upon  the  greater  number  of  phy- 
siognomies we  meet  wi£,  is  chiefly  accounted 
for  in  the  fact  of  the  entire  subjection  of  the 


*  Th£  Problem,  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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intellect  to  the  will ;  consequently,  the  impos- 
sibility of  grasping  things  except  in  their  icla- 
t.ion  to  the  individual  self.     It  is  quite  the  con- 
V.rary  with  the  expression  of  men  of  genius  or 
richly  endowed  natures,  and  herein  consists 
xht  family  likeness  of  the  latter  throughout  the 
"world.      We  sec  written  on   their  faces  the 
emancipation  of  the  intellect  irom    the  will, 
the  supremacy  of  mind  over  volition  ;  hence 
the  lofty  brow,  the  clear  contemplative  glance, 
the  occasional  look  of  supernatural  joyousness 
we  find  there  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  pen- 
siveness  of  the   other    features,   notably  the 
mouth.     This  relation  is  finely  indicated  in  the 
saying    of    Giordano    Bruno.     '  ///    tristitid^ 
hiiafis  J  inhilariUite^  tristis,*  ** 

Here  he  brings  his  sledge-hammer 
upon  the  dunderheads  without  mercy  : 

"  Brainless  pates  are  the  rule,  fairly-furnished 
ones  the  exception,  the  brilliantly  -  endowed 
very  rare,  genius  a  portentum.  I  low  otherwise 
could  we  account  for  the  fact  that  out  of  up- 
wards of  Soo  millions  of  existing  human  be- 
ings, and  after  t>e  chronicled  experiences  of 
six  thousand  years,  so  much  should  still  remain 
to  discover,  to  think  out  and  to  be  said  ?" 

True  enough,  it  required  a  Pascal  to 
invent  a  wheelbarrow,  and  doubtless  we 
must  wait  for  another  before  discovering 
the  cure  for   a  smoking  chimney   and 
other  everyday  nuisances.     But    Scho- 
penhauer does  not  content  himself  with 
scourging  stupidity  ;  he  goes  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  matter,  and  at  the  risk  of 
touching  metaphysical    ground,  we  ex- 
tract   the   following  elucidation    of   an 
everyday  mystery.     Who  has  not  gazed 
^ith    puzzledom  on  the  initial   letters, 
names,  and  even  mottoes  cut  upon  an- 
cient public  monuments  in  all  countries, 
from  the  pyramids  of  Kgypt  to  the  mon- 
oliths  of   Camac,  from   the   crumbling 
vralls  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre  at  Athens 
to  the  tombs  in  the  Campagna  ?     Noth- 
ing is  too  solemn  or  too  sacred  for  these 
incorrigible  scratchers  or  scribblers,  who 
seem  indeed  to  have  made  the  journey 
to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  world  for  the 
sake  of   carving  John   Smith   or  Tom 
Brown   on  some  conspicuous    relic   of 
former  ages.     As  far  as  we  know,  Scho- 
penhauer is  the  first  to  explain  this  mis- 
chievous and  absurd  habit  of  the  tourists 
whose  name  is  Legion  : 


•1 


By  far  the  greater  part  of  humanity  "  (he 
says)  "are  wholly  inaccessible  to  purely  in- 
tclieccual  enjoyments.  They  are  quite  incapa- 
ble of  the  delight  that  exists  in  ideas  as  such  ; 
everything  standing  in  a  certain  relation  to 
their  own  individual  will — in  other  words,  to 
themselves  and  their  own  affairs — in  order  to 
interest  them,  it  is  necessary  that  their  wills 


should  be  acted  upon,  no  matter  in  how  remote 
a  degree. 

'*  A  naive  illustration  of  this  can  be  seen  in 
everyday  trifles  ;  witness  the  habit  of  carvinqj 
names  in  celebrated  places.  This  is  done  in 
order  that  the  individual  may  in  the  faintest 
possible  manner  influence  or  act  upon  the 
place,  since  he  is  by  it  not  influenced  or  acted 
upon  at  all." 

To  understand  Schopenhauer's  classi- 
fication of  mankind,  we  should  master 
his  metaphysical  scheme  ;  but  for  our 
present  purpose,  the  following  explana- 
tion will  suffice  : — The  world  of  dunder- 
heads— the  stu])id,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
self-sufficient- -are,  according  to  his  the- 
ory, to  be  distinguished  from  ;he  intel- 
lectual, the  gifted,  the  high-souled,  and 
the  noble-minded,  in  the  suhjcctrcity  of 
their  intellect — in  other  words,  the  sub- 
jection of  intellect  to  will  ;  whilst  with 
the  choice  spirits,  the  flower  and  elile  of 
mankind,  the  reverse  is  the  case  :  and 
this  objcctirit)\  or  emancipation  from  the 
will,  enables  them  to  live  outside  the  re- 
stricted little  world  of  self  ;  and  instead 
of  being  interested  in  things  only  as  they 
immediately  affect  their  own  wills,  /'.<'., 
interests,  feelings,  and  passions,  they  are 
interested  in  the  larger  wider  life  of 
thought  and  humanity.  **  Every  man 
of  genius, ' '  he  says  somewhere,  *  *  regards 
the  world  with  ])urely  objective  interest, 
indeed  as  a  foreign  country  :"  and  in 
another  passage,  following  out  the  same 
line  of  thought,  he  gives  an  apt  simile  by 
way  of  illustrating  his  theories  : 

"  The  average  individual  {N^ormai Mensch)  is 
engrossed  to  the  vortex  and  turmoil  of  exist- 
ence, to  which  he  is  bound  hand  and  foot  by 
his  will.  The  objects  pnd  circumstances  of 
dailj'  life  arc  ever  present  to  him,  but  of  such 
taken  objectively  he  has  not  the  ifaintcst  con- 
ception. He  is  like  the  merchants  en  the 
Bourse  at  Amsterdam,  who  take  in  every 
word  of  what  their  interlocutor  savs,  but  are 
wholly  insensible  to  the  surging  noise  of  the 
multitude  around  them." 

Cynical  although  this  may  sound,  no 
one  can  write  more  genially  than  Scho- 
penhauer when  on  his  favorite  theme  of 
genius.  If  he  castigates  his  arch-enemy 
— the  Normal  Mensch^  nonentity,  dun- 
derhead, fool,  as  the  case  may  be — he 
glows  with  poetic  ardor  and  descants 
with  appropriate  warmth  on  the  Gcni- 
aUr  :  which  word  we  may  take  to  mean 
the  man  of  genius  as  well  as  the  gifted, 
the  intellectually  genial,  the  uncommon 
as  compared  with  the  commonplace  inhu- 
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manity.     It  was  not  only  that  Schopen- 
hauer realized  the  worth  and  value  of 
genius  and  rare  mental  endowments  to 
the  world  at  large,  but  he  compehended 
what  those  precious  gifts  are  to  the  indi- 
vidual himself.     He  understood  that  in- 
scrutable  felicity,   that  happiness    past 
finding  out,  neither  to  be  bestowed  nor 
required,  which  is  based  on  intellectual 
supremacy,  a  high  spirit,  a  noble,  un- 
worldly nature.     Characters  of  the  lofti- 
est type  had  inexhaustible  fascinations 
for  him  ;  it  was  the  wine  with  which  he 
loved  to  intoxicate  himself  ;  the  ambro- 
sia on  which  he  fed  like  an  epicure.     He 
never  wearies  of   descanting  upon  the 
nature  of  that  true  joy  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  Seneca,    is   a  serious   thing  : 
"  The  joy  bom  of  thought  and  intellect- 
ual beauty.**     Would  that  space  permit- 
ted a  translation  of  his  entire  chapter  en- 
titled **  Von  Dem,  was  Einer  ist,"  Far- 
cv'^a^  vol.   i.  ;  for  this,  if  nothing  else, 
would  put  Schopenhauer  before   us  in 
the  light  of  a  moral  teacher,  inculcating 
the  superiority  of  spiritual,  moral,  and 
intellectual  truth  over  material  good  and 
worldly  well-being.      **  Happiness    de- 
pends on  what  we  are — on  our  individu- 
ality.    For  only  that  which  a  man  has  in 
himself,  which  he  carries  with  him  into 
solitude,  which  none  can  give  or  take 
away,   is    intrinsically  his  :"    and  else- 
where he  says  : 

'*  As  an  animal  remains  perforce  shut  up  in 
the  narrow  circle  to  which  Nature  has  con- 
<icmncd  it,  our  endeavors  to  make  our  domes- 
tic pets  happy  being  limited  by  their  capaci- 
lies,  so  is  it  with  human  beings.     The  charac- 
ter or  individuality  of  each  is  the  measure  of 
his  possible  happiness,  meted  out  to  him  be- 
forehand, natural  capacities  having  for  once 
and  for  all  set  bounds  to  his  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments :  are  these  capacities  narrow,  then  no 
endeavors  or  influences  from  without,  nothing 
that  men  or  joys  can  do  for  him,  suffice  to  lead 
an  individual  beyond  the  measure  of  the  com- 
monplace, and  he  is  thrown  back  upon  mere 
material    enjoyments,   domestic    life,   sad   or 
cheerful  as  the  case  may  be,  mean  companion- 
ship and  vulgar  pastime,  culture  being  able  to 
do   little   in   widening  the   circle.       For    the 
highest,  the  most  varied,  the  most  lasting  en- 
joyments are  those  of  the  intellect,  no  matter 
how  greatly  in  youth   we  may  deceive    our- 
selves as  to  the  fact.      Hence  it  becomes  clear 
how  much  our  happiness  depends  on  what  we 
are,    while   for  the  most  part  fate  or  chance 
bring  into  computation  only  what  we  have,  or 
what  we  appear  lo  be." 

Not  in  this  passage  only,    but  in  a 
dozen   others,    Schopenhauer  has   con- 


trasted the  existence  of  the  worldling, 
the  devotee  of  business  or  pleasure,  the 
materialist,  or  the  empty-pated,  living, 
intellectually  speaking,  from  hand  to 
mouth,  with  that  of  the  thinker,  the 
student,  the  man  of  wide  culture  and 
many-sided  knowledge  and  aspiration. 
"  There  is  no  felicity  on  earth  like  that 
which  a  beautiful  and  fruitful  mind  finds 
at  its  happiest  moments  in  itself,**  he 
writes  ;  and  this  consideration  leads  him 
to  some  rather  uncharitable  remarks 
upon  society,  so  called,  and  its  unsatis- 
factoriness  in  so  far  as  the  Genialcr^  in- 
tellectual or.  genial-minded,  are  con- 
cerned ; 

'*  The  more  a  man  has  in  himself,  the  less  he 
needs  of  others,  and  the  less  they  can  leach 
him.  This  supremacy  of  intelligence  leads  to 
unsociableness.  Ay  ;  could  the  quality  of  so- 
ciety be  compensated  by  quantity,  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  live  in  the  world  !  Unfortu- 
nately, we  find,  on  the  contrary,  a  hundred 
fools  in  the  crowd  to  one  man  of  understand- 
ing !  The  brainless,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
seek  companionship  and  pastime  at  any  price. 

'*  For  in  solitude,  when.all  of  us  are  thrown 
upon  our  own  resources,  what  he  has  in  him- 
self will  be  made  manifest.  Then  sighs  ihc 
empty-pated,  in  his  purple  and  fine  linen,  un- 
der the  burden  of  his  wretched  Ego,  whilst  the 
man  rich  in  mental  endowments  fills  and  ani- 
mates  the  dreariest  solitude  with  his  own 
thoughts.  Accordingly  we  find  that  every  one 
is  sociable  and  craves  society  in  proportion  as 
he  is  intellectually  poor  and  ordinary'.  For  we 
have  hardly  a  choice  in  the  social  world  be- 
tween solitude  and  commonplacencss.** 

So  much  for  Schopenhauer's  classifi- 
cation of  mankind,  since  in  substance  it 
amounts  to  this.  Wise  men  and  fools, 
thinkers  and  empty-pates,  illuminating 
spirits  and  bores — he  is  never  tired  of 
drawing  the  distinction  between  them, 
and  ringing  the  changes  on  their  respec- 
tive merits  and  demerits.  Bitter,  cyni- 
cal, sarcastic  as  he  is,  his  strictures  arc 
for  the  most  part  true,  and  if  boredom 
or  stupidity,  like  other  human  infirmi- 
ties, admit  of  alleviation,  Schopenhauer 
shows  the  way.  All  that  he  has  to  say 
on  education,  the  cultivation  of  good 
habits  in  youth,  the  proper  subjection 
of  the  passions  to  reason,  is  admirable. 
He,  as  usual,  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  and  begins  with  trying  to 
hammer  into  the  understandings  of  his 
countrypeople  those  elementary  notions 
of  hygiene  and  physical  training  we  find 
so  wanting  among  them  : 

*'As  we  ought  above  all  things  to  cultivate  the 
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habit  of  cheerfulness,  and  as  nothing  less 
affects  it  than  wealth,  and  nothing  more  so 
than  bodiJy  health,  we  should  strive  after  the 
liigbest  possible  degree  of  health,  by  means  of 
temperance  and  moderation,  physical  as  well 
as  mental ;  two  hours'  brisk  movement  in  the 
open  air  daily  [Heavens  !  what  do  Cicrman 
professors  say  to  that?  and  the  next  prescrip- 
tion also  must  alarm  them  still  more],  and  the 
free  use  of  cold  water,  also  dietary  rules." 

All  who  are  familiar  with  German  do- 
mestic life  know  how,  even  in  the  best 
educated  classes,  such  things  are  still 
neglected,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
health,  sedentary  habits  especially  being 
carried  to  a  pitch  which  appears  to  our- 
selves incredible.  When  Schopeliauer 
reprimnnds  his  countrymen  severely 
upon  ihcir  want  of  common  sense  in 
these  matters,  we  feel  tlie  strictures  to 
be  deserved,  and  must  remember  that 
he  wrote  thirty  years  ago  ;  his  voice  be- 
ing among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first, 
raised  in  Germany  on  behalf  of  soap  and 
water,  and  exercise.  In  a  sentence  he 
happily  enunciates  the  primary  i)rinciples 
of  education,  not  considered  as  merely  a 
system  of  instruction,  but  in  the  compre- 
hensive sense  of  the  word  : 

"Above  all  things,  children  should  learn  to 
know  life  in  its  various  relations,  from  the 
original,  not  a  copy.  Instead  of  making  haste 
to  put  books  in  their  hamls,  we  should  teach 
them  by  degrees  the  nature  of  things  and  the 
relation  in  which  human  beings  stand  to  each 
other." 

From  education  we  pass  to  the  sub- 
ject of  culture,  so  called  ;  in  other 
words,  that  self-education  which  men 
and  women  pursue  for  themselves 
throughout  the  various  stages  of  their 
existence.  We  find  such  a  process  going 
on  in  all  classes.  Some  people  have  one 
way  of  instructing  themselves,  some 
another  ;  but  we  may  fairly  take  it  for 
granted  that  books  are  or  profess  to  be 
the  principal  instructors  of  adult  hu- 
manity. Seeing  the  enormous  numbers 
of  worthless  books  published,  and  the 
vast  amount  of  time  sijuandered  upon 
their  perusal,  we  cannot  honestly  deny 
the  following  assertions  : 

"  It  is  the  case  with  literature  as  with  life  : 
wherever  we  turn,  we  come  upon  the  incorrigi- 
ble mob  of  humankind,  whose  name  is  Legion, 
swarming  everywhere,  damaging  every  thing, 
as  flies  in  summer.  Hence  the  multiplicity  of 
bad  books,  those  exuberant  weeds  of  literature 
which  choke  the  true  corn.  Such  books  rob 
the  public  of  time,  money,  and  attention,  which 
ought  properly  to  belong  to  good  liteniture  and 


noble  aims,  and  they  are  written  with  the  view 
merely  to  make  money  or  occupation.  They 
are  therefore  not  merely  useless,  but  injurious. 
Nine-tenths  of  our  current  literature  has  no 
other  end  but  to  inveigle  a  thaler  or  two  out  of 
the  public  pocket,  for  which  purpose  author, 
publisher,  and  printer  are  leagued  together. 
A  more  pernicious,  subtler,  and  bolder  piece 
of  trickery  is  that  by  .which  pcnny-a-lincrs 
(Brodschreiber)  and  scribblers  succeed  in  de- 
stroying good  taste  and  real  culture.  .  .  . 
Hence  the  paramount  importance  of  accjuiring 
the  art  «t»/ to  read  ;  in  other  words,  of  not  read- 
ing such  books  as  occupy  the  public  mind,  or 
even  those  which  make  a  noise  in  the  world, 
and  reach  several  editions  in  their  first  and 
last  years  of  existence.  We  should  recollect 
that  he  who  writes  for  fools  finds  an  enormous 
audience,  and  we  should  devote  the  ever  scant 
leisure  of  our  circumscribed  existence  to  the 
master  spirits  of  all  ages  and  nations,  those 
who  tower  over  humanity,  and  whom  the  voice 
of  Fame  proclaims  :  only  such  writers  cultivate 
and  instruct  us.  Of  bad  books  we  can  never 
read  too  little  ;  of  the  good,  never  too  much. 
The  bad  are  intellectual  poison,  and  under- 
mine the  understanding.  Because  people  in- 
sist on  reading  not  the  best  books  written  for 
all  time,  but  the  newest  contcmpornry  litera- 
ture, writers  of  the  day  remain  in  the  narrow 
circle  of  the  same  perpetually  revr>lving  ideas, 
and  the  age  continues  to  wallow  in  its  own 
mire." 

This  is  severe,  but  who,  in  these  days 
of  book-making  and  inordinate  rending 
of  the  emptiest  kind,  will  alTirm  that  the 
philosopher's  strictures  arc  unmerited  '^. 
Schopenhauer  knew  what  literature  is, 
and  had  nurtured  his  intellect  on  the 
choicest,  not  only  of  his  own  country 
but  of  others  ;  and  he  could  not  brook 
the  craving  for  bad  books  and  the  indif- 
ference to  works  of  genius  that  he  saw 
around  him.  It  was  jUot,  however,  the 
smatterer,  but  the  bookworm  and  the 
l)edant  he  had  in  his  mind  wlicn  penning 
the  sentence  : 

"  Mere  acquired  knowledge  belongs  to  us  only 
like  a  wooden  leg  and  a  wax  nose.  Knowl- 
edge attained  by  means  of  thinking  resembles 
our  natural  limbs,  and  is  the  only  kind  that 
really  belongs  to  us.  Hence  the  difference  be- 
tween the  thinker  and  the  pedant.  Tlic  intel- 
lectual possession  of  the  independent  thinker 
is  like  a  beautiful  picture,  which  stands  before 
us,  a  living  thing,  with  fitting  light  and  shadow, 
sustained  tones,  perfect  harmony  of  color. 
That  of  the  merely  learned  man  may  bc'  com- 
pared to  a  palette  covered  with  bright  colors, 
perh.aps  even  arranged  with  some  system,  but 
wanting  in  harmony,  coherence,  and  meaning." 

Feelingly  and  beautifully  he  writes 
elsewhere  about  books  : 

"  We  find  in  the  greater  number  of  works, 
leaving  out  the  very  bad,  that  their  authors  have 
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thought,  not  seen — written  from  reflection,  not 
intuition.  And  this  is  why  books  are  so  uni- 
formly mediocre  and  wearisome.  For  what  an 
author  has  thought,  the  reader  can  think  for 
himself ;  but  when  his  thought  is  based  on  in- 
tuition, it  is  as  if  he  takes  us  into  a  land  we 
have  not  ourselves  visited.  All  is  fresh  and 
new.  .  .  .  We  discover  the  quality  of  a  writer's 
thinking  powers  after  reading  a  few  pages. 
Before  learning  what  he  thinks,  we  see  how 
he  thinks — namely,  the  texture  of  his  thoughts  ; 
and  this  remains  the  same,  no  matter  the  sub- 
ject in  hand.  The  style  is  the  stamp  of  indi- 
vidual intellect,  as  language  is  the  stamp  of 
race.  We  throw  away  a  book  when  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  darker  mental  region  than  the 
one  we  have  just  quitted.  Only  those  writers 
profit  us  whose  understanding  is  quicker,  more 
lucid  than  our  own,  by  whose  brain  we  indeed 
think  for  a  time,  who  quicken  our  thoughts, 
and  lead  us  whither  alone  we  could  not  find 
our  way." 

In  the  same  strain  is  the  following  ex- 
tract from  his  great  work,  Die  Welt  ah 
Willc  tifid  Vorstellung  : 

"  It  is  dangerous  to  read  of  a  subject  before 
first  thinking  about  it.  Thereby  arises  the 
want  of  originality  in  so  many  reading  people  ; 
for  they  only  dwell  on  a  topic  so  long  as  the 
book  treating  of  it  remains  in  their  hands — in 
other  words,  they  think  by  means  of  other 
people's  brains  instead  of  their  own.  The 
book  laid  aside,  they  take  up  any  other  mat- 
ters with  just  the  same  lively  interest,  such 
as  personal  affairs,  cards,  gossip,  the  play, 
etc.  To  those  who  read  for  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  books  and  study  are  mere  steps  of 
a  ladder  leading  to  the  summit  of  knowledge 
— as  soon  as  they  have  lifted  their  feet  from 
one  step,  they  quit  it,  mounting  higher.  The 
masses,  on  the  contrary,  who  read  or  study  in 
order  to  occupy  their  time  and  thoughts,  do 
not  use  the  ladder  to  get  up  by,  but  burden 
themselves  with  it,  rejoicing  over  the  weight 
of  the  load.  They  carry  what  should  carry 
them.  " 

Upon  books  in  the  abstract  Schopen- 
hauer has  much  that  is  suggestive  to  tell 
us,  and  here  also  we  must  perforce  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  few  golden  grains 
from  the  garnered  stores  before  us. 

He  was  a  stupendous  reader  :  and  he 
read  not  only  the  masterpieces  of  his  own 
age  and  country,  but  of  most  others. 
Oriental  literature,  the  classics  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  great  English,  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  French  authors,  were  equal- 
ly familiar  to  him.  We  cannot  recall  a 
literary  masterpiece  he  had  not  studied  ; 
and  the  more  he  read,  the  more  eclectic 
he  became.  As  a  critic,  he  is  as  original 
as  he  is  suggestive,  whether  one  can  al- 
ways agree  or  not.     Take  the  following  : 

"  To  my  thinking,  there  is  not  a  single  noble 


character  to  be  found  throughout  Homer, 
though  many  worthy  and  estimable.  In 
Shakespeare  is  to  be  found  one  pair  of  noble 
characters — yet  not  so  in  a  supreme  degree — 
Cordelia  and  Coriolanus,  hardly  any  more  ;  the 
rest  are  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  Homer's 
folk.  Put  all  Goethe's  works  together,  and 
you  cannot  find  a  single  instance  of  the  magna- 
nimity portrayed  in  Schiller's  Marquis  Posa." 

And  these  remarks  on  hi.story  : 

"  He  who  has  read  Herodotus  will  have  read 
quite  enough  history  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Every  thing  is  here  of  which  the  world's  after- 
history  is  composed  —  the  striving,  doing, 
suffering,  and  fate  of  humanity,  as  brought 
about  by  the  attributes  and  physical  conditions 
Herodotus  desctibes." 

But  he  would  not  discourage  the  stu- 
dent of  history  : 

"  What  understanding  is  to  the  individual,  his- 
tory is  to  the  human  race.  Every  g&p  in  his- 
tory is  like  a  gap  in  the  memory  of  a  human 
being.  In  "^this  sense,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  understanding  and  conscious  reason  of 
mankind,  and  represents  the  direct  self-con- 
sciousness of  the  whole  human  race.  Only 
thus  can  humanity  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and 
herein  consists  the  true  work  of  this  study  and 
its  general  overpowering  interest.  It  is  a  per- 
sonal matter  of  all  mankind." 

His  running  commentaries  on  some  of 
the  literary  chefs-d'ceuvre  of  various 
epochs  are  acute  and  ardently  sympa- 
thetic pieces  of  criticism.  He  was,  as  is 
well  known,  a  great,  if  somewhat  theo- 
retical, admirer  of  England  and  any  thing 
English,  and  had  a  positive  passion  for 
some  of  our  writers — Byron,  for  one. 
The  reader  may  find  abundant  criti- 
cism with  frequent  citations  from  many 
authors,  in  Die  IVeit  ah  Wille  und  Vor- 
stellung^ and  these  may  be  enjoyed  with- 
out plunging  ourselves  into  the  gulf  of 
metaphysics. 

We  must  add  that  he  writes  always  in 
a  lucid  manner.  Schopenhauer  was  in- 
deed a  German  who  knew  what  style 
meant,  and  this  might  have  formed  his 
epitaph  had  he  permitted  any  :  **  I  will 
have  nothing  written  on  my  tomb,**  he 
said,  **  except  the  name  of  Arthur  Scho- 
penhauer. The  world  will  soon  find 
out  who  he  was*' — a  prediction  which 
indeed  came  true.  Doubtless  the  limpid, 
clear-flowing  style  of  his  prose  has  no 
little  contributed  to  the  popularization 
of  his  works.  However  weighed  down 
with  metaphysics,  his  writings  are  gener- 
ally so  transparent  in  expression,  and  so 
clear  in  conception,  as  to  form  delightful 
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reading — the  maliciousness  adding  pi- 
quancy here  and  there. 

But  it  is  on  the  subject  of  nature  and 
art  generally,  above  all,  his  darling  theme 
of  music,  that  we  find  him  at  his  best 
and  happiest. 

The  sneer  has  now  vanished  from  his 
lips,  and  instead  of  gall  and  wormwood 
we  have  honeyed  utterances  only.  Wh  ilst 
none  could  more  pungentlv  satirize  the 
things  he  hated,  none  could  more  poeti- 
cally extol  the  things  he  loved — witness 
his  chapters  on  nmsic,  art,  and  nature. 
Of  course,  only  scientific  musicians,  and 
perhaps  also  musicians  wedded  to  the 
music  of  the  future,  can  fully  appreciate 
his  theories  ;  but  all  who  care  for  music 
at  all,  and  understand  what  it  means  in 
the  faintest  degree,  will  read  with  delight 
such  passages  as  these  : 

*'  How  significant  and  full  of  meaning  is  the 
luiguage  of  music  !  Take  the  Da  Capo^  for 
instance,  which  would  be  intolerable  in  literary 
and  other  compositions,  yet  here  is  judicious 
and  welcome,  since  in  order  to  grasp  the  mel- 
ody we  must  hear  it  twice. 

"  The  unspeakable  fervor  or  inwardness 
{innigi)  of  all  music  by  virtue  of  which  it  brings 
before  us  so  near  and  yet  so  remote  a  para- 
dise, arises  from  the  quickening  of  our  inner- 
cnosc  nature  that  it  produces,  always  without 
its  reality  or  tumult.*' 

Music,  indeed,  is  bound  up  with  Scho- 
penhauer's metaphysical  theories  ;  and 
rather  than  miss  one  of  the  most  exquis- 
ite passages  on  this  subject  in  his  opus 
magnum^  we  for  once  graze  lightly  on 
metaphysical  ground.  The  following 
requires  to  be  carefully  thought  over  : 

"  The  nature  of  roan  is  so  constituted  that  his 
will  is  perpetually  striving  and  perpetually  be- 
ing satisfied  —  striving  anew,  and  so  on,  ad 
imf.^  his  only  happiness  consisting  in  the  trans- 
ilion  from  wish  to  fulfilment  and  from  fulfil- 
ment to  wish  :  all  else  is  mere  ennui. 

*'  Corresponding  to  this  is  the  nature  of  mel- 
ody, which  is  a  constant  swerving  and  wander- 
ing from  the  key-note,  not  only  by  means  of 
prefect  harmonies,  such  as  the  third  and  dom- 
inant, but  in  a  thousand  ways  and  by  every 
possible  combination,  always  perforce  return- 
ing to  the  key-note  at  last.  Herein,  melody 
expresses  the  multiform  stri\  ing  of  the  will,  its 
fulfilment  by  various' harmonies,  and  finally, 
its  perfect  satisfaction  in  the  key-note.  The 
iavention  of  melody — in  other  words,  the  un- 
veiling thereby  of  the  deepest  secrets  of 
human  will  and  emotion — is  the  achievement 
of  genios  farthest  removed  from  all  reflective 
and  conscious  design.  1  will  carry  my  anal- 
ogy further.  As  the  rapid  transition  of  wish 
to  fulfilment  and  from  fulfilment  to  wish  is  hap- 
piness and  contentment,  so   quick   melodies 


without  great  deviations  from  the  key-note 
are  joyous,  whilst  slow  melodies,  only  reach- 
ing the  key-note  after  plainful  dissonances  and 
frequent  changes  of  time  are  sad.  The 
rapid,  lighily-grasped  phrases  of  dance-music 
seem  to  speak  of  easily  reached,  everyday  hap- 
piness :  the  iillci^ro  maestoso^  on  the  contrary, 
with  its  slow  periods,  long  movements  and 
wide  deviations,  bespeaks  a  noble,  ma^nani- 
nrous  striving  after  a  far-off  goal,  the  fulfilment 
of  which  is  eternal.  The  aJngio  proclaims  the 
suffering  of  lofty  endeavors,  holding  petty 
or  common  joys  in  contempt.  How  wonder- 
ful  is  the  effect  of  minor  and  major  !  how  as- 
tounding that  the  alteration  of  a  semitone  and 
the  exchange  from  a  major  to  a  minor  third 
should  immediately  and  invariably  awaken  a 
pensive,  wistiul  mood  from  which  the  major 
at  once  releases  us  !  The  aiiiiji^io  in  a  minor 
key  expresses  the  deepest  sadness,  losing  it- 
self in  a  pathetic  lament." 

Such  brief  citations  suffice  to  show  us 
in  what  light  Schopenhauer  regarded 
music,  but  all  who  wish  to  master  his 
theories  on  the  subject  must  turn  to  his 
works  themselves,  wherein  they  will  find, 
as  our  French  neighbors  say,  d  quoi  boire 
et  d  quoi  manner  :  in  other  words,  intel- 
lectual sustenance,  equally  light,  palata- 
ble, and  nourishing,  to  be  returned  to 
again  and  again  with  unflagging  appetite. 
The  world  of  art,  like  the  world  of 
thought  and  philosophy,  was  more  real 
and  vital  to  him  than  that  of  daily  life 
and  common  circumstances  ;  and  how 
he  regarded  a  musical  composition,  a 
picture,  a  book,  or  any  true  work  of  art, 
the  following  happy  similes  will  testify  : 

"  The  creations  ol  poets,  sculptors,  and  artists 
generally  contain  treasures  of  deepest  recog- 
nizable wisdom,  since  in  these  is  proclaimed 
the  innermost  nature  of  things,  whose  inter- 
preters and  illustrators  they  arc.  Every  one 
who  reads  a  poem  or  looks  at  a  work  of  art 
must  seek  for  such  wisdom,  and  each  naturally 
grasps  it  in  proportion  to  his  intelligence  and 
culture,  as  a  skipper  drops  his  plummet  line 
just  as  far  as  the  length  of  his  rope  allows. 
We  should  stand  before  a  picture  as  before  a 
sovereign,  waiting  to  see  if  it  has  something  to 
tell  us  and  what  it  may  be,  and  no  more  speak 
to  the  one  than  to  the  other — else  we  only  ex- 
press ourselves." 

This  last  sentence  shows  Schopen- 
hauer's intensity  of  artistic  feeling,  nor 
must  it  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that 
he  was  insensible  to  nature.  In  his  last 
lonely  years  at  PVankfurt,  and  indeed 
throughout  his  life,  long  country  ram- 
bles were  his  daily  recreations,  the 
wholesome  rule  of  '*  two  hours'  brisk 
movement  in  the  open  air,"  which  he 
laid   down    for  his    countrypeople,  not 
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being  neglected  by  himself.  Many  of  us 
know  Frankfurt  pretty  well,  and  can  pic- 
lure  to  ourselves  exactly  the  kind  of  sub- 
urban spot  which  might  have  suggested 
this  thought  to  the  great  pessimist  : 

"How  aesthetic  is  Nature  !  Every  corner  of 
the  world,  no  matter  how  insignificant,  adorns 
itself  in  the  tastefullest  manner  when  left 
alone,  proclaiming  by  natural  grace  and  har- 
monious grouping  of  leaves,  flowers  and  gar- 
lands that  Nature,  and  not  the  great  egotist 
man,  has  here  had  her  way.  Neglected  spots 
straightway  become  beautiful." 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  compare  the 
English  and  French  garden,  with  a  com- 
pliment to  the  former,. which  unfortu- 
nately it  has  ceased  to  deserve.  The 
straggling,  old-fashioned  English  garden 
Schopenhauer  admired  so  much  is  now 
a  rarity — the  formal  parterres,  geometri- 
cal flower  beds,  and  close-cropped  alleys 
he  equally  detested,  having  superseded 
the  easy  natural  graces  of  former  days. 
He  adored  animals  no  less  than  nature, 
and  amid  the  intricate  problems  of  his 
great  work  and  the  weighty  questions 
therein  evolved  concerning  the  nature 
and  destiny  of  human  will  and  intellect, 
he  makes  occasion  to  put  in  a  plea  for 
the  dumb  things  so  dear  to  him.  His 
pet  dog,  Atma,  meaning,  in  Sanscrit,  the 
Soul  of  the  Universe,  was  the  constant 
companion  of  his  walks,  and  when  he 
died,  his  master  was  inconsolable.  The 
cynic,  the  misanthrope,  the  woman-hater 
was  all  tenderness  here. 

Was  Schopenhauer  happy  or  not  ? 
Who  can  answer  that  question  for 
another  ?  He  was  alone  in  the  world, 
having  never  made  for  himself  a  home 
or  domestic  ties  ;  he  hated  society — ex- 
cept,  as  we  have  seen,  that  infinitesimal 
portion  of  it  suited  to  his  intellectual  as- 
pirations, his  favorite  recreations  being 
long  country  walks  and  the  drama.  It 
also  amused  him  to  dine  at  a  tabic  dWiSte, 
which  he  did  constantly  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  lifetime.  But  that  he  understood 
what  inner  happiness  was  we  have  seen, 
and  the  secret  of  it  he  had  discovered 
also.  If  joy  of  the  intenser  kind  is  born 
of  thought  and  spiritual  or  intellectual 
beauty,  no  less  true  it  is,  that  everyday 
enjoyment  depends  on  cheerfulness,  and 
with  the  following  golden  maxims,  suited 
alike  for  the  Normal  Mensch  and  the 
GcnialcKy  commonplace  humanity  and 
the  choicer  intellects  among  whom  Scho- 


penhauer found  his  kindred,  may  aptly 
close  this  little  paper  : 


<i 


What  most  directly  and  above  every  thing 
else  makes  us  happy,  is  cheerfulness  of  mind, 
for  this  excellent  gift  is  its  own  reward.  He 
who  is  naturally  joyous,  has  every  reason  to 
be  so,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  is  as  he  is. 
Nothing  can  compensate  like  cheerfulness  for 
the  lack  of  other  possessions,  whilst  in  itself  it 
makes  up  for  all  others.  A  man  may  be 
young,  well-favored,  rich,  honored,  happy, 
but  if  we  would  ascertain  whether  or  no  he  be 
happy,  we  must  first  put  the  question — is  he 
cheerful  ?  If  he  is  cheerful,  *then  it  matters 
not  whether  he  be  young  or  old,  straight  or 
crooked,  rich  or  poor :  he  is  happy.  Let  us 
throw  open  wide  the  doors  to  Cheerfulness 
whenever  she  makes  her  appearance,  for  it  can 
never  be  unpropitious  :  instead  of  which,  we 
too  often  bar  her  way,  asking  ourselves — Have 
we  indeed,  or  have  we  not,  good  reasons  for 
being  content?  Cheerfulness  is  the  current 
coin  of  happiness,  and  not  like  other  posses- 
sion, merely  its  letter  of  credit." 

We  will  close  this  paper  with  a  few 
quotations  culled  here  and  there  from 
the  four  volumes  before  us.  It  is  alter- 
nately the  sage,  the  artist,  the  satirist 
who  is  speaking  to  us. 

"  Poverty  is  the  scourge  of  the  people,  ennui 
of  the  better  ranks.  The  boredom  of  Sabba- 
tarianism is  to  the  middle  classes  what  week- 
day penury  is  to  the  needy. 

*'  Thinkers,  and  especially  men  of  true  genius 
without  any  exception,  find  noise  insupport- 
able. This  is  no  question  of  habit.  The  truly 
stoical  indifference  of  ordinary  minds  to  noise 
is  extraordinary  :  it  creates  no  disturbance  in 
their  thoughts,  either  when  occupied  in  read- 
ing or  writing,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the 
intellectually  endowed  are  thereby  rendered  in- 
capable of  doing  any  thing.  I  have  ever  been 
of  opinion  that  the  amount  of  noise  a  man  can 
support  with  equanimity  is  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  his  mental  powers,  and  may  be  taken 
therefore  as  a  measure  of  intellect  generally. 
If  I  hear  a  dog  barking  for  hours  on  the  thres- 
hold of  a  house,  I  know  well  enough  what 
kind  of  brains  I  may  expect  from  its  inhabi- 
tants. He  who  habitually  slams  the  door  in- 
stead of  closing  it,  is  not  only  an  ill-bred,  but 
a  coarse-grained,  feebly-endowed  creature. 

*•  It  is  truly  incredible  how  negative  and  insig- 
nificant, seen  from  without,  and  how  dull  and 
meaningless,  regarded  from  within,  is  the  life 
of  by  far  the  greater  bulk  of  human  beings  ! 

"  The  life  of  every  individual,  when  regarded 
in  detail,  wears  a  comic,  when  regarded  as  a 
whole,  a  tragic  aspect.  Tor  the  misadventures 
of  the  hour,  the  toiling  and  moiling  of  the  day, 
the  fretting  of  the  week,  are  turned  by  freak  of 
destiny  into  comedy.  But  the  never- fulfilled 
desires,  the  vain  strivings,  the  hopes  so  piti- 
lessly shattered,  the  unspeakable  blunders  of 
life  as  a  whole,  with  its  final  suffering  and 
death,  ever  make  up  a  tragedy. 

•*  Mere  clever  men  always  appear  exactly  at 
the  right  time  :   they  are  called  forth  by  the 
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spirit  of  their  age,  to  fulfil  its  needs,  being  ca- 
pable of  nothing  else.  They  influence  the 
progressive  culture  of  their  fellows  and  de- 
ixiands  of  special  enlightenment ;  thereby  their 
praise  and  its  reward.  Genius  flashes  like  a 
comet  amid  the  orbits  of  the  age,  its  erratic 
course  being  a  mystery  to  the  steadfastly  mov- 
ing planets  around. 

*•  Genius  produces  no  works  of  practical  value. 
Music  is  composed,  poetry  conceived,  pictures 
psunted — but  a  work  ot  genius  is  never  a  thing 
to  use.  Uselessness  indeed  is  its  title  of  hon- 
or. All  other  human  achievements  contribute 
towards  the  support  or  alleviation  of  our  exist- 
ence ;  works  of  genius  alone  exist  for  their 
own  sake,  or  may  be  considered  as  the  very 
flower  and  bloom  of  destiny.  This  is  why  the 
enjoyment  of  art  so  uplifts  our  hearts.  In 
the  natural  world  also  we  rarely  see  beauty 
allied  to  usefulness.  Lofty  trees  of  magnifi- 
cent aspect  bear  no  fruit,  productive  trees  for 
the  most  part  being  ugly  little  cripples.  So, 
also,  the  most  beautiful  buildings  are  not  use- 
ful. A  temple  is  never  a  dwelling-place.  A 
man  of  rare  mental  endowments,  compelled  by 
circumstances    to  follow  a  humdrum   career 


fitted  for  the  most  commonplace,  is  like  a  cost- 
ly vase,  covered  with  exquisite  designs,  used 
as  a  cooking  utensil.  To  compare  useful 
people  with  geniuses  is  to  compare  building 
stones  with  diamonds. 

**  Could  we  prevent  all  villains  from  becom- 
ing fathers  of  families,  shut  up  the  dunder- 
heads in  monasteries,  permit  a  harem  to  the 
nobly-gifted,  and  provide  every  girl  of  spirit 
and  intellect  with  a  husband  worthy  of  her,  we 
might  look  for  an  age  surpassing  that  of  Pericles. 

*'  Virtue,  no  more  than  genius,  is  to  be  taught. 
We  might  just  as  well  expect  our  systems  of 
morals  and  ethics  generally  to  produce  virtu- 
ous, noble-minded,  and  saintly  individuals,  as 
aesthetics  to  create  poets,  sculptors,  and  musi- 
cians." 

[The  above  article  gives  a  highly  favorable 
view  of  the  keen-witted,  well-to-do  cynic,  who 
so  carefully  skimmed  the  daily  cream  of  his 
readings  and  meditations  during  many  years, 
producing  many  good  remarks,  but  establishing 
no  claim,  in  our  humble  opinion,  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  great  teacher. — Ei^.] 

— Fniscr^s  Miv^azinc. 
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LOVE   7\    PRUDENCE. 


Lkon*s  non-appearance  at  breakfast 
did  not  give  rise  to  any  anxiety  at  the 
Campagnc  de  Mersac.  In  that  easy- 
going household  no  one  was  expected  to 
give  an  account  of  him  or  herself  before 
the  dinner-hour  ;  and,  as  for  its  master, 
if,  as  often  happened,  business  or  pleas- 
ure took  him  into  the  country  for  a  day 
or  two  at  a  time,  it  was  only  by  chance 
that  he  gave  notice  of  his  intended  ab- 
sence. Jeanne,  therefore,  when  she 
heard  from  Fanchette  that  M.  le  Mar- 
quis had  not  returned  on  the  previous 
evening,  felt  no  misgivings  as  to  her 
brother's  safety,  but  only  some  slight 
disappointment ;  for  the  Duchess,  who 
had  aged  a  good  deal  of  late,  seldom 
showed  herself  now  before  three  o'clock, 
and  eating  alone  is  dull  work  at  the  best 
of  times.  Jeanne,  who  was  not  of  an 
age  or  temperament  to  care  about  food 
for  its  own  sake,  soon  disposed  of  her 
solitaxy  repast.  She  took  a  book  into 
the  dining-room  with  her,  hastily  swal- 
lowed, while  she  read,  such  amount  of 
sustenance  as  seemed  necessary  to  sup- 
port life,  and  then  stepped  out  on  to  the 
veranda. 

It  was  a  cloudless  summer  morning  ; 


the  town  below  was  baking  and  swelter- 
ing in  the  heat,  but  here,  on  the  breezy 
hill  top,  little  puffs  of  cool  wind  rose 
and  fell,  bending  the  heads  of  the  roses 
and  the  stiff  white  lilies,  driving  the 
spray  of  the  fountain  across  the  gravel 
walks,  and  rousing  a  soft  sleepy  whis- 
pering among  the  pine  branches.  The 
winter  and  spring  were  at  an  end  ;  the 
rains  were  done  with  now  till  October 
at  earliest,  and  soon  the  long,  weary, 
hot  season  would  set  in,  and  the  grass 
would  grow  browner  day  by  day,  and 
the  leaves  would  wither  on  the  trees, 
and  the  spikes  of  the  aloes  blacken  and 
fall,  and  there  would  be  no  more  roses, 
and  every  babbling  stream  would  be 
silenced.  But  as  yet  the  woods  and 
meadows  were  still  of  a  vivid  green,  the 
garden  was  ablaze  with  flowers,  many- 
colored  butterflies  fluttered  and  poised 
themselves  over  the  beds,  little. bright- 
eyed  lizards  darted  hither  and  thither 
upon  the  stone-walls.  All  nature  was 
astir  and  rejoicing  in  the  sunshine  and 
warmth  ;  and  the  heat  was  not  too  great 
for  comfort,  but  only  sufficient  to  afford 
a  good  excuse  for  idleness. 

Jeanne,  who  was  by  no  means  an  idle 
person,  had  got  through  her  day's  duties 
long  ago.  She  had  ordered  the  dinner, 
added  up  her  accounts,  visited  the  ani- 
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mals,  read  aloud  to  the  Duchess  for  an 
hour,  and  [had  now  earned  the  right  to 
drop  into  a  rocking-chair  and  rest.  She 
swayed  gently  to  and  fro,  one  foot  rest- 
ing on  the  ground,  and  presently  her 
book  slipped  from  her  hand  and  she  be- 
gan to  dream.  Facing  her,  beyond  the 
glittering  blue  bay  and  the  sultry  haze 
of  the  plain,  rose  the  distant  purple 
mountains  behind  whose  shadowy  folds 
and  ridges  Fort  Napoleon  lay  hidden. 
Was  M.  de  Saint- Luc  still  there  ?  she 
wondered,  or  was  he  even  now  wending 
his  way  homewards,  lonely  and  discon- 
solate ?  Poor  M.  de  Saint-Luc  !  Jeanne 
had  never  known  how  much  she  really 
liked  him  till  she  had  found  herself 
obliged  to  deal  him  the  cruellest  blow 
that  a  woman  can  inflict  upon  a  man. 
Remembering,  with  a  pang  of  con- 
science, how  unjust  she  had  been  to 
him,  how  she  had  snubbed  him  and 
tried  to  hurt  his  feelings,  and  with  what 
quiet  patience  he  had  borne  it  all,  she 
could  almost  have  found  it  in  her  heart 
to  wish  that  it  had  been  possible  to  her 
to  give  him  a  different  answer.  But 
that  could  never  have  been  ;  and  since 
things  were  as  they  were,  how  much  bet- 
ter it  was  that  he  should  have  spoken 
out  and  heard  the  truth.  She  would  be 
able  to  treat  him  as  a  friend  now  ;  there 
would  be  no  more  misunderstanding  ; 
and  probably,  he  on  his  side,  would  ab- 
stain from  uttering  those  wearisome,  la- 
bored compliments  which  had  sometimes 
made  his  presence  positively  hateful  to 
her.  '*  If  he  had  only  known,'*  thought 
Jeanne,  **  what  a  foolish  thing  flattery 
is,  and  how  it  disgusts  all  sensible  peo- 
ple !  How  different  Mr.  Barrington  is  ! 
With  him  one  can  talk  and  feel  at  one's 
ease  ;  he  does  not  sigh  and  roll  his  eyes, 
and  nauseate  one  with  silly  speeches.** 

But  when  Jeanne  reached  this  point 
in  her  soliloquy,  a  slight  conscious  smile 
rose  to  her  eyes  and  lips,  and  the  faint- 
est flush  in  the  world  appeared  upon  her 
cheeks.  For  the  truth  was  that  Mr. 
Barrington  had  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  preceding  day  with  her,  and  had  said 
some  very  flattering  things  indeed.  But 
then,  to  be  sure,  they  had  not  been  silly 
— or  she  had  not  thought  so.  Alas  ! 
one  man  may  steal  a  horse  and  another 
must  not  look  over  a  hedge.  Who  gets 
justice  in  this  world  ?  And,  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  who  wants  it  ?    If  some  peo- 


ple rate  us  below  our  proper  value, 
others,  no  doubt,  think  of  us  more  high- 
ly than  we  deserve  ;  and  were  it  possible 
to  strike  a  balance  and  induce  everybody 
to  view  our  failings  and  merits  with  the 
same  eyes,  all  the  sunshine  would  fade 
out  of  life,  and  a  dull  business  become 
duller  yet.  As  for  Barrington,  he  has 
been  over-estimated  on  alljiands  through- 
out his  life,  and  will  doubtless  continue 
to  be  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Here 
was  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac,  who  was 
worth  a  thousand  of  him,  thinking  over 
his  wise  and  witty  sayings,  dwelling  upon 
his  many  accomplishments,  mentally  re- 
capitulating the  long  talks  she  had  had 
with  him  during  that  Kabylian  excursion 
and  since,  and  flnding  so  much  pleasure 
in  this  employment  that  she  failed  to 
note  the  passage  of  time,  and  was  quite 
startled  when  a  clock  in  the  room  behind 
her  struck  two.  Then,  remembering 
that  she  had  some  work  to  take  to  the 
sisters  at  the  neighboring  convent,  she 
rose,  with  a  half  sigh,  fetched  her  hat 
and  a  huge  white  umbrella,  and  whist- 
ling to  Turce,  moved  slowly  away  in  the 
hot  sunshine. 

Five  minutes*  walk  across  the  dusty 
high  road  and  through  a  cornfield 
brought  her  to  the  vast,  white,  dreary 
building,  with  its  long  rows  of  small 
windows  and  its  arched  gateway  sur- 
mounted by  an  iron  cross.  One  of  the 
sisters  peered  at  her  through  a  lattice, 
and  then  opened  the  door  and  let  her 
into  the  cool  gloom  of  the  hall.  Turco 
stretched  himself  out  upon  the  doorstep, 
and  panted,  and  snapped  at  the  flies. 

When  Jeanne  emerged,  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  and  gazed  with  dazzled  eyes 
into  the  blinding  glare  without,  she  be- 
came aware  of  somebody  on  a  chestnut 
horse  who  dismounted  as  she  drew  nearer 
to  him,  and  took  off  his  hat,  exclaiming, 
*  *  So  you  have  come  at  last !  I  saw  your 
dog  at  the  door,  and  I  thought  I  would 
wait  for  you  ;  but  you  were  such  a  long, 
long  time  in  appearing  that  I  began  to 
be  afraid  that  you  were  not  in  the  con- 
vent after  all.** 

**  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Barrington  ?** 
said  Jeanne,  holding  out  her  hand  in  her 
grave,  composed  way.  *  *  I  am  sorry  that 
you  waited  in  the  heat.  * ' 

**  Why  are  you  sorry  ?  For  my  sake, 
or  for  your  own  ?  If  I  arn  a  bore,  I  will 
go  away.*' 
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'*  Oh,  no  !"  answered  Jeanne,  smiling 
a  little.  ••  On  the  contrary,  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you  ;  only  if  I  had  known 
you  were  there,  I  would  have  come  out 
sooner.  I  was  chatting  with  old  Sister 
S^farthe,  who  is  fond  of  a  gossip,  and  I 
fUways  like  the  convent,  it  is  so  quiet 
and  peaceful  there. ' ' 

"  Isn't  it  a  little  like  a  prison  ?"  ask- 
ed Barrington,  glancing  back  at  the 
cold,  bare  structure.  He  had  passed 
his  arm  through  his  horse's  bridle,  and 
was  walking  beside  Jeanne  towards  the 
high  road. 

'*  I  do  not  find  it  so,"  she  answered. 
••  Often  I  think  that  I  shall  end  by  tak- 
ing the  veil." 

•'  Good  gracious,  how  horrible  !"  ex- 
claimed Barrington  aghast.     "  What  can 
have  put  such  an  idea  into  youi  .head  ? 
You,  of  all  people  ?    Why,  you  would 
not  be  able  to  bear  the  life  for  a  week.  *  * 
•*  How    can   you    tell    that?"  asked 
Jeanne,  raising  her  grave  eyes  to  his  for 
a  moment.     **  You  have  not  seen  the 
life,  and  perhaps  you  do  not  know  very 
well  what  would  suit  me.      I  think  I 
could  be  happy  enough  in  a  convent ; 
all  the  sisters  are  contented.      I  do  not 
speak  of  the  present,  of  course  ;  I  have 
other  things  to  do — I.<5on  to  look  after, 
and  Madame  de  Breuil.     But  changes 
^11  come  ;    Leon  will  marry,   and  the 
Duchess  is  very  old.     One  must  think 
of  the  future  sometimes. ' ' 

•'  I  hope,"  said  Barrington,  "  that  the 
future  has  some  brighter  destiny  than 
that  in  store  for  you." 

She  made  no  reply,  and  the  pair 
walked  on  silently  side  by  side  for  an- 
other hundred  yards  or  so.  Barrington, 
when  he  alluded  to  the  possibility  of 
some  bright  future  destiny  for  his  com- 
panion, had  a  very  distinct  idea  in  his 
own  mind  of  what  he  wished  that  desti- 
ny to  be,  but  he  had  not  yet  quite  decid- 
ed that  he  would  offer  it  to  her.  Or 
rather,  though  he  believed  his  decision 
to  be  firm,  and,  indeed,  had  declared  to 
himself  more  than  once  during  the  past 
four-and  twenty  hours  that  it  was  so,  he 
was  not  quite  sure  that  he  would  take 
the  present  opportunity  of  revealing  it. 
He  was  generally  considered  to  be  an 
impetuous,  enthusiastic,  romantic  sort 
of  fellow  ;  but  those  who  knew  him  best 
were  aware  that  his  character  contained, 
by  way  of  counterpoise,  a  strong  under- 


lying vein  of  prudence  ;  and,  moreover, 
that  this  prudence  had  a  way  of  coming 
forward  just  in  the   nick  of  time,  and 
had  on  many  occasions  snatched  back 
its  favored  possessor  from  the  very  brink 
of  some  rash  action.     He  was  very  much 
in  love  with  Jeanne  de  Mersac — more 
so,  he  thought,  than  he  had  ever  been 
with  any  woman  ;  but  then  he  was  also 
very  much  in  love  with  himself,  and  the 
latter  attachment,  being  of  longer  stand- 
ing,  was  probably  more  deei>ly  seated 
than    the  former.      He  would  not,    of 
course,  have  admitted  this — indeed,  he 
considered  himself  to  be  a  man  of  singu- 
larly 'unselfish  proclivities — but  he  had 
always  looked  upon  marriage  as  a  very 
serious  step  indeed,  and  one  not  to  be 
taken  without  much  forethought  and  de- 
liberation.     Without  having  given  the 
subject  any  very  profound  consideration, 
he  had  nevertheless  been,  for  some  years 
past,  pretty  firmly  convinced  that,  when 
the  time  should  come  for  him  to  take  a 
wife,  his  wisest  course  would  be  to  select 
a  lady  for  whom  he  could  feel  a  sincere 
respect  and  esteem  without  having  any 
romantic  affection  for  her.     The  eldest 
Miss  Ashley  might  do,    or  Lady  Jane 
East,    or   one   of  the  Fetherston   j^irls. 
Any   one  of  these  ladies,   and  a  good 
many   others   too,    would,    as    he    was 
aware,   be  persuaded  without  difticulty 
to  share  his  humble  lot,  and  dis])ense 
the   hospitalities  of  Broadridge  Court. 
The  very  best  kind  of  wife  obtainable — 
so    Barrington    had    thought  —  was   a 
woman  neither  above  nor  beneath  her 
husband  in  rank,  neither  strikingly  hand- 
some nor  absolutely  plain,  neither  too 
clever  nor  too    stupid — a   woman    who 
would  dress  well  and  manage  her  house- 
hold properly,  and  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  neighbors,  and  raise  no  objec- 
tion it  her  husband  proposed  to  leave 
her  for  a  few  months  at  a  time  while  he 
sought  a   relaxation  in   a    yachting   or 
shooting  trip.     Such  had  been  his  not 
very  lofty  ideal,  and  to  it  he  had  re- 
mained faithful  through  many  a  des])er- 
ate  flirtation.     And  was  he  now  to  throw 
all  prudence  to  the  winds  for  the  sake  of 
this  pale,  stately  girl,  whom  he  knew  to 
be  proud  and  fond  of  her  own  way,  who 
might   not  improbably  prove  exacting, 
and   who   was  a    Frenchwoman  and   a 
Roman    Catholic  ?      He   had   put   this 
question  to  himself,  with  some  anxiety. 
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the  night  before,  and  had  finally 
answered  it  in  the  'affirmative.  True 
love,  he  thought,  should  be  strong 
enough  to  survive  sacrifices,  and  if  any 
such  should  be  called  for  from  him,  was 
she  not  worth  them  ?  He  would  find  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  her  the  next  day, 
and  would  tell  her  all.  A  tinge  of  un- 
certainty as  to  what  her  reply  might  be 
contributed  to  strengthen  this  heroic  de- 
termination. And  yet,  now  that  the 
propitious  moment  had  come,  he  found 
himself  doubting,  hesitating,  weighing 
the  old  pros  and  cons  over  again.  The 
upshot  of  it  all  was  that  when  he  broke 
the  silence,  it  was  only  to  say  : — 

*'  I  suppose  you  will  be  at  the  Gover- 
nor-General's ball  to-night?" 

**  Yes,  I  think  so.  Madame  de  Vau- 
blanc    has   offered   to    take  me.     And 
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**  I  shall  certainly  go  if  you  do.*' 

Then  there  was  another  pause,  which 
lasted  until  the  gates  of  the  Campagne 
were  reached. 

**  May  I  come  in?"  asked  Barring- 
ton.  **  I  want  to  consult  your  brother 
about  my  horse,  who  has  not  been  feed- 
ing properly  for  the  last  day  or  two. 
I  fancy  the  heat  affects  him." 

The  pretext  was  a  sufficiently  shallow 
one,  but  it  answered  its  purpose. 

**  Yes,  pray  do,"  answered  Jeanne. 
"  I  am  not  sure  whether  L6on  is  at 
home,  but  I  will  find  our." 

She  lifted  a  small  silver  whistle  which 
she  carried  at  her  belt,  and  blew  a  shrill 
summons  upon  it,  in  answer  to  which 
one  of  the  Arab  grooms  presently  came 
running  out. 

**  Yes,"  the  man  said,  in  answer  to 
his  mistress's  inquiry,  '*  M.  le  Marquis 
had  returned,  and  had  asked  for  made- 
moiselle ;  but,  hearing  that  she  was  out, 
he  had  ridden  away  again." 

"  I  daresay  he  will  be  back  before 
long,"  Jeanne  remarked.  *'  Shall  we 
go  into  the  house  and  wait  for  him  ?  It 
is  too  hot  to  sit  out  of  doors." 

Barrington  followed  her  into  the  cool, 
darkened  drawing-room,  and,  sinking 
into  an  easy-chair  by  her  side,  let  his 
eyes  roam  abstractedly  over  the  glazed 
tiles,  the  Persian  rugs,  the  low  divans, 
the  nooks  and  recesses  which  had  be- 
come so  familiar  to  him.  The  piano 
had  been  left  open,  with  a  piece  of  music 
on  the  desk  ;  his  own  picture  of  Jeanne 


on  the  balcony  stood  on  an  easel  in  one 
corner  ;  on  every  table  were  vases  and 
bowls  filled  with  roses. 

*'  What  a  charming  room  this  is  !"  he 
exclaimed. 
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Yes,  it  is  a  nice  room,"  said  Jeanne. 
Barrington  had  made  the  same  remark 
so  many  times  before  that  the  subject 
appeared  to  her  to  be  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted. 

**  How  commonplace  and  vulgar  Eng- 
lish houses  will  look  to  me  after  this  !" 
he  went  on.  "  My  own  drawing-room 
is  tastefully  furnished  with  white  and 
green- striped  satin  ;  the  carpet  is  white, 
with  gigantic  ferns  and  cabbage-roses 
sprawling  over  it,  and  the  paper,  which 
also  has  a  white  ground,  exhibits  a  series 
of  wonderful  green  birds  sitting  in  gold 
cages.  I  often  think  it  is  the  most  ap- 
pallingly hideous  room  I  ever  beheld." 

*'  Why  do  you  not  re-furnish  it  then  ?" 
asked  Jeanne,  laughing. 

**  I  suppose  I  shall  one  of  these  days. 
Just  now  it  would  be  hardly  worth  whUe, 
for  nobody  ever  enters  it.  The  rest  of 
the  house  is  well  enough,  and  I  have  an 
affection  for  the  old  place,  though  it  is 
dreary  work  living  there  all  alone.  I 
wonder  whether  you  would  like  it  ?" 

Jeanne  not  feeling  herself  called  upon 
to  hazard  any  conjecture  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Barrington's  house  were  likely  to 
please  her  or  not,  be  resumed  presently, 
"  I  am  sure  you  would  like  the  garden. 
People  tell  me  that  the  turf  at  Broad- 
ridge  is  the  oldest  in  the  county,  and 
we  have  always  been  famous  for  our 
roses.  There  are  some  fine  old  trees  in 
the  park  too.  I  should  like  you  to  see 
it  all.  Isn't  there  a  chance  of  your  pay* 
ing  your  cousins  a  visit  some  time  or 
other?" 

*'  Not  very  much,  I  am  afraid,"  an- 
swered Jeanne.  **  They  have  asked  me 
several  times,  and  I  have  always  wished 
to  go  to  England  ;  but  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  get  away,  especially  in  the  sum- 
mer, for  then  I  go  to  Switzerland  with 
the  Duchess,  and,  as  Leon  does  not  ac- 
company us,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  leave  her." 

*  *  To  Switzerland  ?  Dear  me  !  I  was 
thinking  of  going  to  Switzerland  myself 
this  summer, '  *  said  Barrington,  who  had 
not  until  that  moment  had  any  intention 
of  the  sort.  "  I  wonder  whether  we  are 
likely  to  meet. 
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Jeanne's  face  brightened  perceptibly. 
'*  I  hope  we  may,"  she  replied  cordially. 
•*  Shall  you  be  there  in  August,  do  you 
think  ?  Apropos^  when  do  you  go  back 
to  England?" 

'*  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  go  back  at 
all,"  answered  Harrington  slowly.  '*  I 
hate  London,  and  I  don't  want  to  go 
home.  Why  should  I  not  stay  here,  and 
start  when  you  do  ?  Perhaps  I  might  be 
of  some  service  to  you  on  the  journey." 

••  Oh,  how  delightful  that  would  be  !" 
exclaimed  Jeanne,  half -involuntarily, 
clasping  her  hands. 

And  then  Barrington  suddenly  lost  his 
head.  He  saw  that  perfect  pale  face 
bent  towards  him,  with  parted  lips  and 
soft  brown  eyes  with  a  glad  light  in 
them  ;  he  saw  a  blue  dress  upon  which  a 
stray  shaft  of  sunlight  fell,  and  a  glitter- 
ing silver  necklace  and  a  pair  of  joined 
hands,  and  he  forgot  every  thing  except 
that  he  was  alone  with  Jeanne^  and  that 
he  loved  her  better  than  the  whole  world. 
Good-by,  caution !  Good-by,  pru- 
dence and  hesitation  and  cold  common 
sense  ?  He  caught  her  hands  in  his, 
stammering  in  his  eagerness,  "  Would  it 
be  delightful !  Would  you  think  it  de- 
lightful ?" 

She  drew  back  with  a  troubled,  startled 
look.  '*  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  mur- 
mured.   **  I — I  do  not  understand * ' 

••  Don't  you  understand  that,  if  you 
■will  only  speak  one  word,  I  will  never 
leave  you  again  ?  Don't  you  under- 
stand—" 

At  this  most  interesting;  and  critical 
juncture  a  tap  upon  the  tiles  and  the 
sound  of  an  opening  door  caused  the 
speaker  to  break  off  abruptly.  He 
wheeled  round  just  in  time  to  see  the 
Duchesse  de  Breuil  make  her  entrance, 
leaning  upon  her  stick. 

Happily,  the  old  lady's  powers  both 
of  hearing  and  vision  had  become  a  good 
deal  impaired  of  late  ;  otherwise  she 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  remark  the 
agitation  of  the  couple,  whose  t^te-h'tete 
she  had  so  inopportunely  disturbed.  As 
it  was,  she  noticed  nothing,  and  sank 
back  into  her  chair  with  some  amiable 
expressions  of  the  pleasure  that  it  gave 
her  to  find  Mr.  Barrington  in  the  room. 
She  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  English- 
man, whom  she  had  discovered  to  be  not 
only  a  fair  French  scholar  and  a  man  of 
the  world,  but,  what  was  better  still,  a 
New  Ssmiis.— Vou  XXX.,  No.  2 


patient  listener  ;  and,  as  she  was  in  a 
good  humor  that  afternoon,  and  felt  gar- 
rulously disposed,  she  graciously  made  a 
sign  to  him  to  take  a  chair  by  her  side, 
and  began  to  talk  politics.  She  had 
been  reading  the  newspapers  up-stairs, 
she  said,  and  from  what  she  had  been  able 
to  gather,  it  appeared  to  her  that  a  crisis 
was  imminent  in  France.  That  poor  M. 
Bonaparte,  with  his  plebiscites  and  his 
011iviers,his  caricatures  of  constitutional 
government,  his  failing  health,  and  his 
disreputable  relations,  who  carried  revol- 
vers in  their  pockets  and  murdered  cas- 
ual visitors,  was  evidently  near  the  term 
of  his  rule.  *  *  They  have  begun  to  laugh 
at  him  already,"  said  the  old  lady,  nod- 
ding her  head  sagaciously  ;  *'  and  be- 
lieve me,  monsieur,  when  a  man  is 
laughed  at  in  France  it  is  time  for  him 
to  pack  up  his  trunks.  You  will  sec  that 
before  long  we  shall  have  a  Red  Repub- 
lic ;  and  when  that  has  lasted  a  few 
months,  the  nation  will  return  to  its  alle- 
giance, and  the  king  will  ascend  the 
throne  of  his  fathers  at  last.  Ah,  I  am 
an  old  woman,  monsieur,  and  I  have 
seen  many  things,  and  I  know  what  my 
compatriots  are.  There  was  a  time  when 
I  myself  had  some  influence  over  the 
course  of  politics  ;  but  that  is  long  ago, 
and  everybody  has  forgotten  all  about  it 
now.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  scarcely 
ever  missed  one  of  my  Thursdays,  used 
to  say  that  my  salon  was  the  only  one  in 
Paris  in  which  he  could  count  upon 
meeting  everybody  whom  he  wanted  to 
see.  That  was  when  we  lived  in  the 
Rue  Saint-Dominique,  and  my  poor  hus- 
band was  Garde  des  Sceaux."  And  .<:o 
forth,  and  so  forth. 

Barrington  bore  it  all  with  exemplary 
patience.  A  very  small  proportion  of 
the  Duchess's  recollections  reached  his 
understanding ;  but  he  continued  to 
look  as  if  he  were  all  attention,  and 
while  he  encouraged  her  to  prattle 
on,  stole  occasional  furtive  glances  at 
Jeanne,  who  was  sitting  a  little  apart, 
her  hands  loosely  clasped  on  her  lap,  and 
a  little  bewilderment  still  visible  in  her 
face,  but  withal  a  certain  soft  joyousness 
which  lent  a  new  and  wondrous  charm 
to  her  beauty,  and  caused  the  heart  of 
her  wooer  to  beat  high  with  happiness 
and  hop(^. 

He  rose  to  go  at  length,  and,  as  he 
bade  her  gocd-by,  held  her  hand  a  little 
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longer  than  he    need   have   done,    and 
whispered,  **  Till  to-night,  then/* 

She  said  nothing,  but  raised  her  eyes 
to  his  for  a  moment,  and  dropped  them 
again.  And  then  he  knew  that  he  had 
got  his  answer. 


M. 


Chapter  XIV. 

DE    SAINT-LUC    SHOWS     HIMSELF   IN 
HIS   TRUE    COLORS. 


Everybody  knows  what  it  is  to  wake 
gasping,  trembling,  shuddering  out  of 
some  gruesome  dream — to  feel  even  yet 
the  tearing  claws  and  fangs  of  an  imagin- 
ary tiger,  or  the  tremendous  shock  of  a 
fancied  railway  collision.  Gradually — 
very  gradually — the  mind  of  the  sufferer 
shakes  itself  free  from  the  hold  of  the 
dread  vision.  He  rolls  his  eyes  round 
the  familiar  walls  of  his  room,  and  thank- 
fully perceives  that  he  is  still  there,  and 
not  in  a  Newgate  cell  after  conviction  of 
forgery.  He  feels  for  his  right  leg,  and 
discovers  that  those  two  bloodthirsty 
surgeons  who,  a  moment  since,  were 
slicing  and  sawing  it  off,  existed  only  in 
a  disordered  imagination.  He  realizes, 
with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  that  he  did 
not  marry  hideous  old  Mrs.  Moneypen- 
ny  yesterday  morning  for  the  sake  of  her 
wealth  ;  nor  hear  of  the  collapse  of  the 
undertaking  in  which  his  whole  fortune 
was  involved.  Nevertheless,  some 
shadow  of  the  grim  horror  will  hang  over 
him  yet  for  an  hour  or  two,  vexing  him 
with  a  vague  uneasiness,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  impressing  him  with  an  increased 
appreciation  of  the  virtue  of  abstemious- 
ness. But  if  such  waking  sensations  be 
unpleasant  enough,  how  far  more  terri- 
ble is  their  converse  !  Calm,  peaceful 
night  steals  away,  bright  morning  comes 
with  sunshine  and  stir  and  sound  of 
voices,  and  behold  !  health,  wealth,  con- 
tentment are  but  rapidly  evaporating 
visions,  and  it  is  the  nightmare  that  is 
the  reality  !  Alas  !  it  is  true  that  you  are 
a  convicted  criminal — Messrs.  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Robinson  did  put  up  their 
shutters  yesterday  morning,  sure  enough 
— \A'hat  is  that  brown,  fuzzy  object  on 
the  dressing-table  ?  Can  it  be  an  old 
woman's  wig  ?  Oh,  horror,  horror  ! 
What  is  done  is  done,  and  can  <never  be 
obliterated  in  sacula  saculorum. 

Poor  L^on  de  Mersac,  starting  out  of 
a  deep,    reamless  slumber,  to  find  him- 


self in  a  strange  room,  and  striving  to 
recollect  where  he  was  and  how  he  had 
come  there,  felt  his  heart  die  within  him 
as  the  events  of  the  past  night  slowly  re- 
turned to  his  memory.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  pop  his  head  under  the  bed- 
clothes, and  to  make  a  despairing  effort 
to  get  back  into  oblivion  ;  but  he  very 
soon  found  that  that  would  not  do. 
Who  can  fight  against  patient,  inexora- 
ble fate  ?  The  silly  ostrich  hides  his 
head  in  the  sand,  and  falls  a  prey  to  the 
hunter  ;  the  little  diver-duck  bobs  un- 
der water,  time  after  time,  to  escape 
from  th6  gun-barrel  that  is  aimed  at  him, 
but  gets  shot  in  the  long  run  ;  and  L^on, 
coming  up  to  the  surface  at  length,  with 
a  groan,  had  to  confront  a  neat  little 
column  of  figures  terminating  in  an  im- 
posing total  of  fr.  255,800. 

A  knock  at  the  door  roused  him  from 
his  woebegone  contemplation  of  this  tan- 
gible evidence  of  calamity,  and  present- 
ly in  stepped  Saint-Luc's  valet,  a  dap- 
per, smooth-shaven,  soft-footed  little 
fellow,  with  twinkling  black  eyes  and  a 
perpetual  smile  upon  his  thin  lips.  Was 
M.  le  Marquis  sufficiently  reposed  ?  he 
inquired  in  his  pretty  mincing  Parisian 
French.  He  had  been  in  once — twice 
before  with  coffee,  but  M.  le  Marquis 
was  so  profoundly  asleep  that  he  had 
not  ventured  to  disturb  him  ;  and  now 
it  was  already  past  ten  o'clock,  and  M. 
le  Vicomte  had  sent  him  to  ask  whether 
M.  le  Marquis  would  be  ready  for  de- 
jetiner  in  an  hour's  time.  Then,  having 
arranged  upon  the  toilet-table  and  the 
sofa  sundry  articles  which  he  had 
brought  with  him — brushes,  razors,  a 
clean  shirt,  and  other  necessaries — ^he 
requested  M.  le  Marquis,  in  case  he 
should  require  any  thing  further,  to  give 
himself  the  trouble  to  touch  the  bell,  and 
noiselessly  withdrew. 

W^ith  a  heart  as  heavy  as  lead,  L^on 
got  up  and  dressed  himself.  **  I  won- 
der Saint-Luc  is  not  afraid  to  trust  me 
with  a  razor,"  he  thought,  smiling 
grimly  as  he  took  up  that  implement. 
He  did  not,  however,  allow  his  mind  to 
dwell  upon  self-destruction,  having  final- 
ly disposed  of  that  question  overnight, 
but  shaved  himself  with  a  tolerably 
steady  hand  ;  and,  as  soon  as  his  toilet 
was  completed,  crossed  the  passage  and 
entered  his  friend's  sitting-room. 

A  pleasant  rush  of  light  and  color, 
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and  a  fragrant   scent    of   flowers    and 
fruit,  met  him  on  the  threshold.     Be- 
yond  the  wide-open    French   windows 
was  a  balcony,  whose  fluttering  striped 
avning,  while  it  shut  out  the  full  glare 
of  the  sun,  did  not  exclude  a  glimpse  of 
blue   sparkling   sea  and   snowy  distant 
sails.     On   a  breakfast-table,    prepared 
for  two  persons,  were  arranged  vases  of 
flowers  and  dishes  piled  up  with  oranges, 
grapes,  bananas,  and  pomegranates  ;  the 
silvered  necks  of  two  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne  protruded   from  their   ice-pails  ; 
and   there,   reclining   in  a  camp-chair, 
was  Saint- Luc  himself,   gorgeous  in   a 
crimson  silk  dressing-jacket,  and  perus- 
ing, with  tranquil  contentment,  one  of  a 
batch  of  newspapers  just  arrived  from 
France. 

The  sight  of  all  this  bright  cheerful- 
ness smote  the  incomer  with  a  sensation 
of  incongruity  not  unmixed  with  inhirv. 
He  had  hitherto  been  so  completely  oc- 
cupied with  efforts  to  realize  and  meet 
the  catastrophe  that  had  befallen  him, 
that  he  had  hardly  found  room  in  his 
mind  for  any  feeling  of  resentment 
against  the  man  who  had,  in  so  unac- 
countable a  manner,  been  its  cause  ;  but 
now  he  did  begin  to  wonder,  with  a 
certain  dull  pain,  why  he  should  have 
been  treated  with  such  deliberate  cruel- 
ty. *'  To  win  a  small  fortune  of  your 
friend  is  allowable,  and  only  the  way  of 
the  world,  I  suppose,**  reflected  this  un- 
fortunate young  philosopher,  *  *  but 
surely  it  is  scarcely  good  taste  to  invite 
him  to  make  merry  over  his  own  ruin." 
Saint-Luc  tossed  away  the  Fi^aro^ 
and  held  out  his  hand.  "  So  here  you 
are  at  last,  you  lazy  fellow,  *  *  he  cried  in 
the  most  light-hearted  manner  in  the 
world.  **  And  how  are  you  this  morn- 
ing ? — the  better  for  your  long  sleep  ?'* 

Lton,  with  a  face  as  long  as  his  arm, 
replied  very  solemnly  that  he  was  well 
enough. 

**  Allans!  so  much  the  better  !  And 
I  hope  you  have  a  good  appetite.  For 
my  part,  I  am  ravenous — nothing  makes 
me  so  hungry  as  a  sleepless  night.  Do 
you  like  fresh  sardines  and  ecrevisses  ? 
I  have  ordered  some.  I  don't  know 
what  the  rest  of  the  menu  is,  but  I  told 
them  to  put  some  quails  in  it.  One 
does  not  always  dine  well  in  this  coun- 
try, but,  heaven  be  praised,  one  can 
generally  count  upon  a  very  tolerable 
breakfast.  * ' 


'*  I  can't  say  I  feel  much  disposed  to 
eat,"  answered  Leon,  with  a  growing 
sense  of  ill-usage.  **  The  truth  is  that 
I  am  in  great  trouble  about  my  losses 
last  night  ;  and  my  only  reason  for  re- 
maining here  was  that  I  must  have  a 
talk  with  you — " 

*'  Ah,  bah  !"  interrupted  the  other  ; 
**  let  us  leave  all  that  till  after  break- 
fast ;  there  is  no  necessity  for  worrying 
ourselves  about  it  now.  And  of  course 
you  know  that  I  am  not  likely  to  press 
you  for  payment.  Besides,  §uch  luck 
as  you  had  last  night  must  change  be- 
fore long.  Very  likely  another  evening 
at  lansquenet  may  leave  me  in  your 
debt. ' ' 

Leon  shook  his  head.  **  I  have  made 
up  my  mind,"  he  said,  **  that  I  will 
never  play  for  money  again  so  long  as  I 
live." 

"Really?"  said  Saint- Luc,  looking 
at  him  curiously.  "  And  you  imagine 
that  you  will  keep  that  resolution  ?" 

"  I  must  do  so,'*  answered  Leon,  sim- 
ply.    "  I  have  sworn  it." 

"  Ah  !  Well,  I  think  you  are  right. 
But  it  is  a  pity  that  men  invariably  take 
these  oaths  at  the  wrong  moment.  It  is 
after  winning,  not  after  losing,  that  one 
should  bid  adieu  to  the  gaming-table." 

Then  the  waiter  came  in  with  a  tray 
full  of  good  things  on  his  shoulder  ;  and 
for  the  next  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
the  conversation  turned  upon  all  manner 
of  topics  save  the  one  which  must,  all 
the  time,  have  been  present  in  the  minds 
of  both  entertainer  and  guest.  Saint- 
Luc  did  most  of  the  talking,  and  did  it 
well,  exerting  himself  to  interest  and 
amuse  his  hearer,  and  meeting  with  some 
measure  of  success,  though  the  latter 
felt  more  and  more,  every  minute,  the 
singular  lack  of  sympathy  shown  to- 
ward him,  and  had  to  summon  up  a 
large  reserve-fund  of  pride  to  cover  his 
mortification.  But  when  black  coffee 
and  cigarettes  had  succeeded  to  dessert, 
Leon  thought  he  might,  without  impro- 
priety, discharge  himself  of  his  unpalat- 
able task. 

"  About  that  money  I  owe  you,  Saint- 
Luc,"  he  began. 

The  vicomte  blew  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
and  nodded  to  signify  that  he  was  at- 
tending. 

"  I  can  pay  you  a  part  of  it  almost 
immediately  ;  for  the  rest  I  must  ask 
you  to  wait  a  few  months,  or  perhaps 
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longer.  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  de- 
tails ;  but  when  I  tell  you  that  I  shall 
have  to  find  a  new  home  for  Madame  de 
Breuil  and  Jeanne,  you  will  understand 
how  painful   any  hurry   would    be    to 


me. 

'  *  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  think 
of  selling  the  Campagne  !**  exclaimed 
Saint-Luc. 

*  *  Unfortunately  I  have  no  choice.  *  * 

**  And  the  farm  too?" 

'  *  A  part  of  it,  certainlv.     Why,  what 

else  can  I  do  ?"  cried  Leon,  with  some 

impatience.     **  Do  you  suppose  I  have 

250,000  francs  at  the  bank  ?** 

.  **  Is  it  really  so  large  a  sum  as  that  ?" 

* '  If  you  will  look  at  the  different  ac- 
knowledgments I  handed  to  you  last 
night,"  answered  L^on,  with  suppressed 
exasperation,  **  you  will  find  that  I  am 
in  your  debt  to  the  amount  of  exactly 
255,800  francs.** 

Saint- Luc,  in  a  leisurely  manner,  drew 
forth  from  his  waistcoat-pocket  a  roll  of 
crumpled  papers,  spread  them  on  the 
table  before  him,  and  made  a  calculation 
with  the  aid  of  a  pencil  and  pocket- 
book.  **  Quite  right,**  he  said  at 
length.  **  That  is  the  exact  amount  I 
took  down  after  an  original  stake  of  ten 
napoleons.  It  certainly  was  a  wonder- 
ful run.** 

*'  I  suppose  so.'* 

**  Wonderful !  I  can*t  at  this  mo- 
ment call  to  mind  having  seen  such  an- 
other. Of  course  you  pay  me  when  and 
where  you  please.  In  the  meantime,  I 
suppose  you  fully  understand  that  these 
slips  of  paper  are  virtually  money — 
money  paid  by  you  to  me.*' 

**  Undoubtedly,**  answered L^on,  with 
a  gathering  frown  on  his  brow  which  al- 
together failed  to  disturb  his  compan- 
ion's equilibrium. 

*'  So  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  I 
may  now  consider  myself  in  possession 
of  255,800  francs,  to  do  what  I  like 
with.  Now  there  are  many  ways,**  con- 
tinued Saint-Luc,  stretching  himself  out 
comfortably  in  his  chair,  **  of  spending 
money  won  at  cards.  Looking  back 
upon  the  rare  occasions  in  my  past  life 
when  I  have  netted  large  sums  in  this 
way,  I  find  that  my  invariable  custom 
has  been  to  throw  them  out  of  the  win- 
dow, so  to  speak,  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch. I  have  never  failed  to  repent  of 
so  doing,  and  have  always,  I  believe,  de- 


clared that  nothing  would  induce  me  to 
make  such  a  fool  of  myself  again.  In 
the  present  instance,  however,  I  do  not 
intend  to  depart  from  my  usual  course. 
I  propose  to  send  your  money  out  of  the 
window  much  more  quickly  than  I  ever 
sent  any  money  before  ;  and  I  anticipate 
nothing  but  satisfaction  from  the  pro- 
cess. *  * 

And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
Saint-Luc  hastily  tore  up  the  sheaf  of 
papers  which  he  held,  and  stepping  out 
on  to  the  balcony,  scattered  the  frag- 
ments to  the  four  winds. 

Then  he  returned,  threw  himself  into 
his  chair  again,  and  burst  out  laughing. 

**  Confess,  now,**  he  said,  '*  you  have 
been  thinking  all  this  time  that  you  were 
breakfasting  with  a  card-sharper,  have 
you  not  ?  What  an  opinion  you  must 
have  had  of  me  to  believe  that  I  was  go- 
ing to  ruin  you  and  turn  your  sister  out 
of  doors  !  Why,  my  dear  boy,  I  did  not 
want  to  win  even  so  much  as  two  hun- 
dred francs  of  your  money.  I  put  up 
that  stake — why,  I  don't  quite  know — 
intending,  if  I  won,  to  let  you  go  on 
doubling  till  it  fell  into  your  hands. 
Then  came  those  confounded  even  cards 
and  their  absurd  rule,  which  put  me  out 
a  good  deal.  I  could  see  nothing  for  it 
but  to  persevere  till  I  lost ;  but  I  was 
uneasy,  for  I  saw  that  you  had  complete- 
ly lost  your  head  (you  may  perhaps  re- 
member that  I  warned  you  beforehand 
that  you  would  do  so),  and  it  was  evi- 
dent to  me  that  you  would  continue  to 
play  like  a  lunatic  as  long  as  you  could 
get  any  one  to  play  with  you.  Then  it 
occurred  to  me  that  if  I  could  give  you 
a  sudden  overwhelming  shock,  it  would 
bring  you  to  your  senses,  send  you 
straight  home,  and  make  you  swear  never 
to  touch  a  card  again.  The  event,  you 
see,  completely  justified  my  forecast. 
My  only  fear  was  that  you  might  have 
enough  of  common  sense  to  perceive  that 
no  gentleman  -could  by  any  possibility 
act  as  I  appeared  to  be  doing.  But  that, 
it  seems,  was  a  groundless  alarm.  You 
must  forgive  me  for  having  frightened 
you  out  of  your  wits  ;  and  some  day  you 
will,  no  doubt,  even  thank  me  ;  for  I 
presume  that  a  man  of  your  simple  hab- 
its considers  an  oath  as  binding,  and 
that  you  have  played  your  last  game  of 
lansquenet.** 

L^on  sat  with  his  jaws  agape,  looking. 
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if  the  truth  must  be  told,  a  very  consid- 
erable fool.     His  first  sensation,  on  see* 
ing    those    accursed    papers    fluttering 
gaily  away  on  the  summer  breeze,  had 
been  one  of  intense  relief,  tempered  by 
wonder    and    doubt.     Then  for  a  few 
moments  gratitude  had  overpowered  all 
other  feelings.     But  finally,  emotion  be- 
coming subdued  by  reason,  all  light  and 
gladness  faded  out  of  his  face,  giving 
way  to  the  black  clouds  of  care  which 
they  had  momentarily  dispersed. 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  me,  Saint- 
Luc/'  he  said  slowly,  at  length — **  at  all 
events  you  have  meant  to  be  so.  But 
unfortunately  it  is  impossible  that  I 
should  take  advantage  of  kindness  of 
that  sort.  Your  having  torn  up  a  few 
bits  of  paper  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  I 
owe  you  255,800  francs.** 

•*  Bah  !  You  never  owed  me  any  thing 
of  the  sort.  For  my  own  purposes  I 
chose  to  make  you  think  that  you  did — 
Vailit  totitr' 

*•  I  lost  the  money  fairly,  and  I  will 
pay  it  fairly,"  answered  Ldon,  doggedly. 

•*  My  good  friend,  you  have  paid  me 
already.  A  tradesman  sends  you  in  his 
bill,  and  gives  you  a  receipt  in  return  for 
your  cheque.  If  it  pleases  him  to  light 
his  pipe  with  that  cheque,  what  business 
is  it  of  yours  V* 

'*  In  such  a  case  I  should  of  course 
pay  him  again,  and  take  care  that  he 
had  ready  money  the  second  time.** 

*•  And  if  he  threw  the  money  into  the 
sea?" 

"  Ah,  that  would  be  his  affair.  I,  at 
least,  should  have  discharged  my  debt. 
When  I  shall  have  handed  you  what  I 
owe  you,  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  do 
what  you  please  with  your  own.** 

*•  L6on,  you  irritate  me  ;  and  in  this 
hot  weather  I  am  not  to  be  irritated  with 
impunity.  Have  the  goodness  to  under- 
stand, once  for  all,  that  what  took  place 
last  night  was  a  farce  from  beginning  to 
end  ;  that  I  never  had  the  most  distant 
intention  of  winning  your  money — have 
none  now — nor  ever  shall  have  any.  In 
short,  I  will  not  take  a  single  sou  from 
you  ;  and  that  is  my  last  word." 

L^on  shook  his  head. 

"  You  forget,"  said  he,  "  that  others 
were  playing  with  us,  and  saw  me  lose. 
What  would  they  think  if  they  heard 
that  I  had  not  paid  my  debt  ?*' 

••  Who  cares  what  they  think  ?'* 


"You  may  not,  but  I  do.  I  could 
not  submit  to  be  called  a  defaulter — nor 
indeed  to  be  one.  It  is  useless  to  argue 
about  the  matter.  I  have  not  your  ex- 
perience of  the  world,  but  I  do  know 
that  every  man  who  respects  himself  and 
wishes  to  be  respected  is  bound  by  cer- 
tain conventional  laws,  which  may  be  ab- 
surd, but  which  are  universally  recog- 
nized. You  may  sacrifice  your  pros- 
pects, or  your  happiness,  or  even  your 
life  for  a  friend,  but  you  must  not  give 
him  money.  And  you  know  it  as  well 
as  I  do.** 

*  *  I  don*t  know  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
returned  Saint-Luc.  "I  have  given 
money  to  many  a  friend  before  now — or 
at  least  lent  it,  which  is  another  way  of 
saying  the  same  thing.  But  that  is  not 
the  question.  Will  you  not  see,  O  you 
most  pig-headed  boy  1  that  I  never  really 
won  your  money  at  all  ?*  * 

"  Ask  M.  dc  Monceaux  whether  you 
did  not,  and  see  what  he  will  say.*' 

"  I  shall  not  ask  him,  and  I  don*t  care 
a  rush  what  his  answer  might  be  if  I 
did  ;  but  this  I  can  tell  you,  if  de  Mon- 
ceaux were  in  your  place  he  would  not 
think  for  a  moment  of  paying  me  after 
hearing  my  explanation  of  my  reasons 
for  acting  as  I  did.*' 

"  Would  he  not  ?  I  am  not  very  well 
acquainted  with  M.  de  Monceaux,  but 
possibly  in  our  family  we  may  have  a 
different  standard  of  honor  from  his.  I 
know  my  father  would  sooner  have  sold 
his  coat  than  remain  in  any  man *s  debt  : 
and  I  also  have  to  remember  that  I  am 
a  de  Mersac,  and  must  think  of  the  rep- 
utation of  my  family  as  well  as  of  my 
own." 

Leon  was  a  little  bombastic,  but  he 
was  not  altogether  in  the  wrong.  It  be- 
gan to  dawn  upon  Saint-Luc  that,  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  he  had 
done  a  very  foolish  thing.  "  Never,  so 
long  as  I  live,"  he  exclaimed,  "will  I 
attempt  to  save  a  young  idiot  from  the 
consequences  of  his  idiocy  again  !  I 
sit  up  all  night  over  a  game  of  cards 
which  I  hate,  with  a  set  of  men  who 
bore  me  to  death  ;  I  play  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  down  upon  my  head 
the  scorn  and  indignation  of  the  meanest 
of  them  ;  and  what  is  the  result  ?  Why, 
people  who  are  not  only  innocent  of  all 
share  in  the  transaction,  but  happen  to 
be  the  very  ones  whom  of  all  the  world 
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I  most  desire  to  serve,  are  plunged  into 
misery,  and  will  hate  the  sound  of  my 
name  for  ever  ;  and  the  very  man  for 
whose  sake  I  incur  all  this  obloquy  de- 
clares his  intention  of  ruining  himself 
ten  times  more  completely  than  he  would 
have  done  if  I  had  left  him  alone.  For 
heaven's  sake,  L6on,  listen  to  reason, 
and  don't  drive  me  out  of  my  senses." 

Leon,  however,  declined  to  be  per- 
suaded. Neither  eloquence,  nor  patient 
demonstration,  nor  entreaty  availed  to 
shake  his  stubborn  resolution  ;  nor,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  own  sorrow,  was  he  free 
from  a  certain  grim  satisfaction  at  the 
spectacle  of  his  mentor's  distress. 
'*  You  meant  very  kindly,  I  know,"  he 
said  more  than  once;  '*but  you  have 
made  a  most  unlucky  mistake,  and  nei- 
ther of  us  can  repair  it  now." 

Tired  out  at  length,  Saint-Luc  de- 
sisted from  further  words  and  began  to 
search  in  his  brain  for  some  expedient 
whereby  the  scruples  of  his  debtor  might 
be  satisfied  without  any  actual  transfer 
of  cash. 

'*  I  think,"  he  said  hesitatingly,  after 
a  rather  long  silence — **  I  think  I  can 
see  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty." 

**  And  that  is  ?"  said  L^on,  with  the 
air  of  one  open  to  conviction,  but  very 
unlikely  to  be  convinced. 

*'  You  said  just  now  that  a  man  can- 
not take  a  present  of  money  from  a 
friend — not  that  I  ever  proposed  to 
make  you  such  a  present  ;  but  let  that 
pass.  One  thing,  however,  you  must 
admit ;  anybody  may  accept  money  from 
his  nearest  relations,  and  I  think  you 
could  hardly  refuse  the  sum  in  question 
if  it  were  offered  to  you  by — your  sis- 
ter." 

**  Quite  out  of  the  question,"  answer- 
ed L(^on.  *'  Even  supposing  that  I 
were  enough  of  a  scoundrel  to  rob  Jeanne 
of  her  fortune,  I  could  not  do  so.  It 
is  held  in  trust  for  her  till  her  mar- 
riage." 

**  Yes  ;  but  upon  her  marriage  I  have 
heard — I  understood,"  said  Saint-Luc, 
a  little  confusedly — that  is,  Madame  la 
Duchesse  told  me,  one  day,  that  it 
would  become  her  absolute  property." 

**  That  is  so  certainly,  but " 

"  Just  allow  me  to  finish  what  I  was 
going  to  say.  You  know  what  my 
wishes  have  been,  and  are,  with  regard 
to  your  sister,  and  lately  you  have  en- 


couraged me  to  hope  that,  in  spite  of  ail 
that  has  passed,  there  might  still  be  a 
chance  for  me.  Well,  supposing  that  I 
have  the  great  good  fortune  to  succeed, 
what  I  would  propose  to  you  is  this. 
Let  your  sister,  on  her  wedding-day, 
pay  you  255,800  francs  (a  sum  which  is, 
I  believe,  more  than  covered  by  her 
dowry).  You  will  then  pass  the  money 
on  to  me,  and  all  will  be  said  and  done. 
I  don't  see  what  objection  you  can  make 
to  such  an  arrangement.  You  must  re- 
member that,  in  suggesting  it  to  you,  I 
am  thinking  of  her  comfort  as  much  as 
of  yours,  and  that  if  you  agree  to  it,  you 
will  spare  Jier  and  Madame  de  Breuil  an 
amount  of  unhappiness  which,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  you  have  no  right  to  in- 
flict upon  them." 

Leon  hesitated.  Providence  did,  in- 
deed, appear  to  offer  to  him,  by  this 
means,  an  honorable  and  easy  road  out 
of  his  troubles.  There  was  something 
about  Saint-Luc's  proposal  which  was 
not  altogether  agreeable  to  him,  and  yet 
when  he  thought  of  Jeanne  and  the 
Duchess,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  would 
hardly  be  justified  in  rejecting  it.  One 
drawback,  however,  there  manifoMly 
was. 

'*But,  Saint-Luc,"  he  said,  **  if  I 
agree  to  this  you  would  lose  255,800 
francs. '  * 

**  I  should  lose  nothing.  You  would 
pay  me  ;  and  your  sister — ^by  a  sort  of 
fiction — would  come  to  me  with  a  dimin- 
ished dower,  that  is  all.  Come,  L6on, 
let  us  consider  the  matter  settled,  and 
say  no  more  about  it.  It  has  given  us 
both  a  great  deal  of  needless  worry  as  it 
is.': 

*  *  Well,  but  then  there  is  another  thing 
to  be  considered.  1  can't  answer  for 
Jeanne  ;  she  may  refuse  you  a  second 
time.  What  is  to  be  done  in  that 
case  ?* ' 

"  In  that  case — in  that  case — oh,  well, 
we  need  not  think  about  that  now." 

**  But  we  must  think  about  it.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  am  right  in  allowing  you 
to  cancel  my  debt  at  all,  but  1  am  quite 
certain  Hhat  the  thing  can  only  be  done 
by  Jeanne's  becoming  your  wife.  Her 
refusal  of  your  offer  would  leave  us  just 
where  we  were  before.  * ' 

**  L^on,  you  are,  without  any  excep- 
tion, the  most  disagreeable  young  man  I 
ever  encountered.     I  will  bet  you  255,- 
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800  francs  to  ten  centimes  that  I  marry 
your  sister.     There  !" 

*•  I  should  not  think  of  making  a  bet 
upon  such  a  subject,**  answered  the  im- 
practicable Leon. 

Then  Saint-Luc  collected  all  the  sofa- 
cushions    and    footstools  he   could   lay 
hands  on,  and  hurled  them,  one  by  one, 
at  the  head  of  his  friend.     A  shower  of 
crusts  of  bread,  lumps  of  sugar  and  bis- 
cuits, followed  in  the  same  direction,  and 
took  such  effect  that  Leon,  half-laugh- 
ing, half-indignant,  was  fain  to  seek  shel- 
ter under  the  table.     He  bobbed  up  his 
head  when  the  fire  of   projectiles  had 
ceased,  and  exclaimed  remonstratinfjly, 
•*  Saint-Luc,  this  is  a  serious  Ynattcr." 

*•  It  will  be  for  you  presently,  I  can 
assure  you.  There  only  remains  to  me 
now  a  cut-glass  sugar-basin,  and  at  the 
very  first  word  you  utter  having  any  ref- 
erence to  money  matters,  you  get  that 
basin  full  on  the  bridge  of  your  nose. 
So  now  you  are  warned  ;  and  you  had 
better  go  home  as  quick  as  you  can.  As 
for  me,  I  am  going  out  for  a  ride.'* 
And  with  that,  Saint-Luc  vanished  into 
his  bedroom,  locking  the  door  behind 
him. 

Leon  waited  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  knocked  at  the  door,  and,  receiv- 
ing no  answer,  went  out  into  tlie  passage 
to  see  if  he  could  effect  an  entrance  from 
that  side.  Saint- Luc's  bedroom  was 
occupied  by  a  couple  of  housemaids, 
who  were  raising  a  cloud  of  dust  from 
the  carpet ;  the  owner  had  fled.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  seemed  best  to  Leon 
to  return  to  the  sitling-room  and  write 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  : 

•*  I  agree  to  what  you  pro])ose.  Only, 
if  you  fail,  you  will  understand  tha*  I 
still  owe  you  the  money.  You  will  have 
to  wait  a  little  longer  for  it ;  but  per- 
haps it  is  best  so.** 

This  brief  missive  he  folded  and  ad- 
dressed, and  then  set  out  homeward, 
greatly  relieved  in  mind,  yet  somewhat 
uneasy  as  to  the  future. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    BEGINNING    OF    TROUKLK. 

As  Mr.  Barrington  was  leaving  the 
Campagne  de  Mersac  by  one  door,  after 
bidding  adieu  to  his  hostess  in  the  man- 
ner already  described,  M.  de  Fontvieille 
was  entering  it  through  another.     This 


was  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  :")r 
Jeanne,  since  it  gave  her,  ere  long,  nn 
opportunity  of  slipping  quietly  out  ot 
the  room  and  seeking  that  solitude  whi<  h 
just  then  was  her  chief  desire.  M.  de 
Fontvieille  had  brought  with  him  a  cojiv 
of  Rochefort's  new  paper,  the  Marsiii- 
/tiise,  and  the  two  old  folks  were  soon  ^o 
fully  occupied  in  perusing  the  elegant 
personalities  of  that  gentlemanly  print 
that  they  scarcely  noticed  Jeanne's  exit. 

She  strolled  away  through  the  orchard 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  thence 
through  orange  and  lemon  groves,  where 
starry  blossoms  mingled  with  the  ripe 
golden  fruit,  till  she  came  to  a  low  bound- 
ary wall,  beyond  which  stretched  wav- 
ing corn-fields,  ending  in  a  waste  of  pvil- 
metto-shrub  :  and  barren  upland  ;  and 
there,  perched  upon  a  broad,  flat  stone, 
with  her  back  against  the  trunk  of  a  thick- 
leaved  carob-tree,  gave  herself  up  to  the 
unrestrained  enjoyment  of  her  newly- 
found  happiness.  Until  that  moment  she 
had  never  said  to  herself  in  so  many 
words  that  she  loved  Barrington  ;  yet  it 
had  been  so  for  some  time  past  ;  ar.d 
now  that  he  had  given  her  a  right  to  in- 
terrogate her  heart  without  shame,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  had  loved  him, 
and  he  her,  from  the  first  day  of  their 
meeting,  and  that  his  interrupted  avow.il 
was  but  the  formal  acknowledgment  of  a 
fact  long  since  recognized  by  both  of 
them.  The  difficulties  which  would 
have  to  be  concjuered  before  she  could 
become  Barrington 's  wife  did  not,  at 
this  moment,  cause  her  any  anxiety, 
though,  if  she  had  given  the  subject  a 
thought,  she  must  have  jjerceived  tliat 
these  were  likely  to  be  formidable 
enough.  The  strenuous  opposition  of 
M.  de  Fontvieille  and  the  Duchess  ; 
banishment  from  Algeria  and  from  Leon  ; 
the  serious  disadvantages  attendant  ujion 
the  marriage  between  a  Catholic  and  a 
Protestant — these  were  some  among  the 
obstacles  which  she  must  ere  long  face, 
and,  if  possible,  surmount  ;  but,  in  this 
first  glow  of  joy,  she  was  able  to  keep 
such  considerations  out  of  sight,  an  J 
dwell  only  on  the  one  triumphant 
thought  that  she  was  loved.  *'  He  loves 
me  I  he  loves  me  I"  she  murmured  to 
herself  again  and  again — "  and  I — oh, 
how  I  love  him  ?" 

The  loitering  summer  wind  caught  v.p 
this  precious  secret,  whispered  it  to  the 
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swaying  branches,  which  answered  with 
a  sigh,  and  bore  it  away  seaward  to- 
ward the  town,  where  Barrington  was 
even  now  sitting,  with  a  half-pleased, 
half-puzzled  face,  saying  to  himself, 
*  *  So  I  have  done  it  at  last — that  is,  pret- 
ty nearly  done  it.  I  shall  meet  her  at  the 
ball  to-night,  and  then  it  will  be  all  over. 
I  think  I  am  glad — I  am  sure  I  am  glad 
— of  course  I  am  glad — I  could  not  live 

without  her — and  yet **  Barrington 

liad  been  in  love,  and  out  of  love  again, 
many,  many  times,  whereas  Jeanne's 
heart  had  remained  untouched  by  any 
suitor  till  this  Englishman  had  come 
and  captured  it  almost  without  an  effort. 
The  one  absorbing  passion  of  her  life 
liad  been  her  devotion  to  her  brother. 
Since  her  father's  death  she  had  given 
herself  up  so  completely  to  him  that 
there  had  been  no  room  left  in  her  na- 
ure  for  any  warmer  affection  than  a 
moderate  liking  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
And  now,  was  his  place  to  be  taken  by  a 
stranger  ?  This  question  was  forced 
upon  her  rather  abruptly  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Leon  at  her  elbow  ;  and 
it  was  perhaps  a  twinge  of  self-reproach 
that  made  her  embrace  him  more  affec- 
tionately than  usual,  as  she  exclaimed — 

**  L^on,  how  you  startled  me  !  Did 
you  rise  from  the  earth  or  fall  from  the 
clouds?" 

"  No,  but  one's  feet  get  so  swollen 
this  hot  weather  that  I  put  on  my  spad- 
rilles^'*  replied  that  matter-of-fact  young 
man,  exhibiting  a  pair  of  canvas  shoes. 
**  I  saw  you  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off. 
What  are  you  doing  here  all  by  your- 
self ?" 

**  Nothing,"  answered  Jeanne,  blush- 
ing a  little.  **  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
come  back.  I  thought  you  must  have 
gone  to  the  fair  at  Bouffarik." 

Leon  sighed.  **  I  .wish  I  had  !"  he 
muttered  involuntarily. 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Jeanne,  turning  upon 
him  with  a  quick  look  of  apprehension. 
'  *  Has  any  thing  happened  ?  Where  were 
you  yesterday  ?  At  Madame  de  Tr^- 
monville's  ?" 

'  *  Why  on  earth  should  I  have  been  at 
Madame  de  Tr6monville's  ?'*  returned 
Leon,  with  a  petulant  gesture.  **  And 
what  harm  could  have  happened  to  me 
if  I  had  been  there  ?  I  believe,  Jeanne, 
you  would  like  me  never  to  speak  to  any 
woman    except    yourself,    Madame    de 
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Vaublanc,  and  the  Duchess.  I  have  lost 
a  chance  of  selling  some  beasts  by  not 
being  at  Bouffarik — that  is  all.  If  you 
want  to  know  where  I  was  last  night,  I 
was  in  Algiers,  dininc  with  Saint-Luc, 
who  has  just  returned  from  Kabylia." 
Already?" 

Yes  ;  there  was  nothing  to  keep  him 
there  after  we  had  left,  you  know." 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  after  which. 
Jeanne  remarked,  musingly,  **  I  am 
sorry  I  have  spoken  so  often  against  M. 
de  Saint-Luc  to  you,  L6on  ;  I  have  liked 
him  much  better  lately  than  I  used  to 
do,  and  I  mean  to  be  good  friends  with 
him  for  the  future. '  * 

L6on  had  a  vague  impression  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be 
scarcely  honorable  in  him  to  say  much 
to  his  sister  in  Saint-Luc's  praise,  but 
he  did  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  ob- 
serve— 

"  I  think  you  are  sometimes  a  little 
apt  to  be  prejudiced,  via  saur.  There 
is  Madame  de  Tr^monville,  for  instance, 
a  really  charming  person,  whom  I  am 
convinced  you  would  like,  if  you  knew 
her  better. ' ' 

**  Oh,  never  mind  her,"  interrupted 
Jeanne,  with  sudden  asperity.  "  She 
will  do  very  well  without  my  liking  ;  and 
it  is  most  improbable  that  I  shall  ever  be 
better  acquainted  with  her  than  I  am. 
But  I  confess  I  was  in  the  wrong  about 
M.  de  Saint-Luc." 

This  was  very  satisfactory.  L^on  be- 
gan to  think  that  all  would  yet  go  well ; 
that  he  would  soon  have  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  Saint-Luc  as  his  brother-in- 
law  ;  that  his  debt  would  be  wiped  out, 
and  that  the  only  abiding  result  of  last 
night's  folly  would  be  a  fine  crop  of  good 
resolutions.  But  all  these  fair  hopes 
were  annihilated  by  Jeanne's  next 
words. 

**  To  speak  plainly,  L^on,"  she  went 
on,  **  I  should  not  have  disliked  M.  de 
Saint-Luc  so  much  if  I  had  not  known 
all  along  that  he  was  intended  to  marry 
me.  And  then  what  annoyed  me  was 
that,  instead  of  coming  forward  in  a  bus- 
iness-like way,  as  all  the  Duchess's 
other  prot6g6s  have  done,  stating  his  ad- 
vantages and  what  he  required  in  return 
for  them,  offering  his  hand,  and  being 
politely  sent  about  his  business,  he 
would  hang  on  and  hang  on,  making  me 
obnoxious   presents  and    following  me 
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about  whenever  I  entered  a  ball-room, 

and  yet  never  giving  me  the  opportunity 

of  telling  him  what  is  the  truth — that  I 

would  no  more  think  of  marrying  him 

than — than  old  Pierre  Cauvin.'* 

At  this  forcible  announcement  L6on*s 
countenance  assumed  an  aspect  of  the 
most  profound  dejection  ;  but  Jeanne, 
who  was  looking  down  at  the  ground  and 
tracing  patterns  with  the  point  of  her 
shoe,  continued,  without  observing 
him — 

*•  Now  all  that  is  at  an  end.  Do  you 
remember  that  night  at  Fort  Napol6on, 
when  he  and  I  walked  away  together 
after  dinner  ?  Well,  he  asked  me  then, 
and  I  told  him  it  was  quite  impossible. 
But  I  was  very  sorry  ;  for  it  seemed 
that,  after  all,  he  had  not  been  thinking 
only  of  making  a  good,  suitable  match, 
as  I  had  supposed,  but  that  he  really  did 
care  for  me  for  myself." 

•'  He  most  certainly  did,  and  he  does 
stilU*'  broke  in  Leon,  eagerly. 

"  Has  he  spoken  to  you  of  it  ?"  asked 
Jeanne,  looking  up.  **  It  is  a  great  pity  ; 
1  quite  believed  he  was  sincere  ;  but 
what  could  I  do?" 

'•  Do  you  think  you  are  wise  to  re- 
ject Saint-Luc,  Jeanne?"  Leon  asked, 
after  communing  for  a  short  space  witli 
himself,  and  deciding  that  he  might  per- 
missibly plead  his  friend's  cause  to  this 
limited  extent.  **  I  would  not  urge  you 
to  act  in  any  way  against  your  inclina- 
tions, but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  start 
by  setting  your  face  against  every  man 
who  might  become  your  husband  ;  and 
yet  some  day  or  other  you  will  require  a 
house  and  an  establishment  of  your  own. 
I  don't  know  where  you  could  find  a 
better  or  kinder  fellow  than  Saint-Luc. 
He  is  devoted  to  you  ;  he  would  do 
every  thing  he  could  to  make  you 
happy — ** 

•'Yes,  yes,  I  know  all  that,"  inter- 
rupted Jeanne  a  little  impatiently,  for 
she  was  not  accustomed  to  being  lec- 
tured by  her  younger  brother.  **  I 
don't  doubt  that  M.  de  Saint-Luc  is  all 
diat  you  say  ;  but  when  I  marry,  if  I 
ever  do  marry,  it  will  not  be  for  the  sake 
of  a  house  and  an  establishment." 

"  Not  for  that  alone,  of  course." 

"  Not  for  that  in  any  degree.  Let  us 
say  no  more  about  it. ' ' 

•'  You  will  not  even  give  Saint- Luc 
another  trial  then  ?" 


"  Another  trial  !"  echoed  Jeanne, 
with  a  little  vexed  laugh.  **  You  talk 
of  him  as  if  he  were  a  horse.  How  am 
I  to  try  him,  and  what  difference  could 
a  hundred  trials  make  ?  If  you  will  in- 
sist on  having  every  thing  put  before  you 
in  such  plain  language,  Leon,  I  do  not 
love  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  and  shall  never 
do  so,  though  I  may  come  to  like  him 
very  much  indeed.  Pray  do  not  let  him 
think  for  a  moment  tliat  it  can  be  other- 
wise. If  you  were  to  do  so,  you  would 
be  acting  very  unkindly  both  to  him  and 
tome." 

She  was  half-inclined  to  give  her 
brother  some  hint  that  her  heart  was  no 
longer  her  own  to  dispose  of  ;  but  this 
she  could  hardly  do  as  yet,  not  being 
formally  engaged  to  Mr.  Barrington. 

"  You  mean  me  to  understand  then 
that  your  marriage  with  Saint-Luc  is  an 
impossibility  ?" 

"It  is  as  much  an  impossibility  as 
any  thing  in  this  world  can  be,"  an- 
swered Jeanne,  emphatically. 

"  So  be  it  !"  said  L^on,  rising,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  from  the  stone  on  which  he 
had  been  seated.  "It  is  very  unfortu- 
nate, but  it  can't  be  helped." 

"  But  why  should  it  be  so  unfortu- 
nate ?"  asked  Jeanne,  glancing  up  at  her 
brother  with  some  curiosity.  "What 
reason  can  you  have  for  wishing  so 
much  that  I  should  marry  a  man  whom 
I  do  not  love  ?" 

"  What  reason  ?  Ah,  that  I  cannot 
tell  you.  And  yet,"  he  added,  with  a 
sudden  desperate  resolution  to  confess 
the  worst,  and  get  it  over,  "  why  should 
I  not  tell  you  ?  You  must  be  told  soon 
— the  sooner  the  better,  perhaps. 
Jeanne,  I  am  going  to  make  you  hate 
me — no,  not  hate  me — that  I  know  you 
will  never  do.  I  daresay  you  will  not 
even  be  very  angry  with  me,  though 
heaven '.knows  I  deserve  your  anger." 

Jeanne  got  up  and  seated  herself  be- 
side her  brother.  She  threw  her  arm 
round  his  neck  and  bent  down  her  beau- 
tiful head  till  her  check  rested  against 
his. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Leon,"  she 
whispered.  "  You  used  always  to  come 
to  me  in  your  troubles,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  always,"  he  answered,  with 
something  between  a  sob  and  a  sigh. 
"  Do  you  remember,  long  ago,  when  we 
were  children,  M.  de  Fontvieille  saying, 
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one  day,  that  you  ought  to  have  been 
the  boy  and  I  the  girl  ?  I  was  very  an- 
gry with  him  at  the  time,  but  I  have 
often  thought  since  that  he  was  right. 
Oh,  Jeanne,  I  have  made  such  a  fool 
of  myself."  ^ 

"  Never  mind,  dear,"  she  said,  strok- 
ing his  close-cropped  black  hair. 
**  Whatever  you  have  done,  nothing  can 
come  between  us  two,  or  change  our 
love  for  each  other." 

"  No  ;  that  is  the  worst  of  it.  If  you 
would  abuse  me  roundly  I  might  be  able 
to  plead  some  extenuating  circumstances 
for  myself  ;  but  as  it  is,  what  can  I  do, 
except  tell  you  the  bare  facts  ?  It  is  ab- 
surd to  apologize  and  say  *  I  am  sorry  * 
— there  are  injuries  too  deep  to  be 
atoned  for  by  any  apology,  and  it  is  a 
wrong  of  that  kind  that  I  have  don6  to 
you."  And  then,  without  further  pref- 
ace, L^on  gave  a  brief  account  of  his 
adventure  at  the  club  and  his  subsequent 
interview  with  Saint- Luc.  Jeanne  heard 
him  with  the  most  unruffled  composure, 
only  interrupting  his  recital  by  an  occa- 
sional expression  of  sympathy,  till  he  ex- 
plained to  her  the  means  by  which  he 
had  hoped  that  the  impending  catastro- 
phe might  be  averted.  Upon  that, 
much  to  the  consternation  of  Leon,  who 
imagined  that  he  had  got  through  the 
worst  part  of  his  confession,  she  with- 
drew her  arm  from  his  shoulder  with  a 
quick  movement  of  repulsion,  and  start- 
ing to  her  feet,  moved  away  a  few  paces. 

Her  back  was  toward  him,  so  that  he 
could  not  ^t  first  see  what  an  unexpected 
effect  his  announcement  had  had  upon 
her  ;  but  when  she  turned  round  pres- 
ently and  looked  at  him,  he  involuntari- 
ly shrank  back,  for  her  face  bore  an  ex- 
pression of  mingled  scorn,  pain,  and  hu- 
miliation such  as  he  had  never  seen  there 
before,  and  which,  having  once  seen,  he 
never  afterward  forgot. 

*'  So  /  was  the  stake  for  which  you 
and  M.  de  Saint-Luc  played  a  game  of 
cards,"  she  said  at  length,  in  a  low, 
hard  voice.  *'  I  think  you  are  right, 
L6on — you  ought  not  to  have  been  bom 
a  man." 

"  O  Jeanne  !"  he  exclaimed,  wincing 
under  these  cruel  words,  **  what  do  you 
mean  ?     What  have  I  done  ?" 

Done  ?  Only  allowed  a  stranger  to 
think  that  he  might  take  your  sister  in 
payment  of  a  gambling  debt.     Is  it  pos- 


sible that  you  do  not  see  what  must  have 
been  the  man's  object  all  through  ?  Of 
course  he  knew  that  you  would  pay  him, 
and  that  I  would  rather  sacrifice  myself 
than  ruin  you.  I  will  try  to  forgive 
you,  L^on,  but  him  I  will  never  forgive 
to  my  dying  day." 

**  Jeanne,  you  are  quite  wrong.     You. 
mistake  altogether.     I  can  answer  for  it 
that  Saint-Luc  was  as  innocent  of  any 
such  notion  as    I  was  myself.     It  was 
quite  understood  between  us    that  my 
debt  to  him  was  to  remain  the  same  in 
the  event  of  your  refusing  him  ;  and  I 
told  him  that  you  would  be  very  likely 
to  do  so.     Don't  think  me  worse  than  I 
am.     I  swear  to  you  that  it  was  for  your 
sake,  not  my  own,  that  I  consented  to 
Saint-Luc's  proposition.     How  could  I 
bear  the  thought  of  driving  you  out  of 
your  home  by  my  folly  ?" 

*  *  I  would  do  much  more  than  give  up 
a  few  luxuries  for  you,  L^on  ;  and  you 
must  know  it.     It  is  not  that — not  that. ' ' 

And  here,  to  Leon's  utter  amaze- 
ment, Jeanne  suddenly  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  burst  into  a  storm 
of  tears. 

Such  displays  of  emotion  were  so  rare 
with  the  calm,  self-possessed  Mademoi- 
selle de  Mersac  that  her  brother  was  as 
much  shocked  and  startled  by  the  pres- 
ent outbreak  as  if  she  had  been  a  man. 
Not  in  the  least  understanding  why  she 
should  have  been  so  violently  moved, 
he  felt,  nevertheless,  that  he  had  unin- 
tentionally wounded  her  far  more  deep- 
ly than  he  had  expected  to  do,  and,  like 
a  true  Frenchman,  he  became  at  once 
infected  by  th«  sight  of  her  distress  till  he 
was  scarcely  less  agitated  than  she.  He 
flung  himself  down  on  the  ground  be- 
side her,  calling  her  by  every  endearing 
epithet  that  he  could  think  of,  cursing 
his  own  stupidity  and  awkwardness,  and 
beseeching  for  forgiveness  so  piteously 
that  it  would  have  required  a  much 
harder  heart  than  Jeanne's  to  withstand 
his  entreaties. 

She  grew  calmer  by  degrees,  and  held 
out  her  hand  to  him,  as  she  dried  her 
eyes. 

**  I  think  I  will  go  in  now,"  she  said, 
**  I  cannot  talk  any  more  just  at  pres- 
ent ;  but  of  one  thing  you  may  be  sure, 
L^on — M.  de  Saint-Luc  shall  have  his 
money,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
you  to  give  up  the  house  or, the  farm." 
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Then  she  got  up,  and  disregarding  her 

brother's  efforts  to  detain  her,  passed 

quickly  away  between  the  smooth  trunks 

of  the  orange-trees,  and  was  soon  out  of 

siglit. 

Her  head  was  aching  and  throbbing 
when  she  reached  the  solitude  of  her 
own  room  and  sat  down  to  think  ;  but 
slie  had  [all  her  wits  about  her — as  in- 
deed she  always  had — and  the  situation 
itt  vrhich  she  was  placed  was  as  clear  to 
her  as  daylight.     Of  course  M.  de  Saint 
Luc  must  be  paid.     Equally,  of  course, 
^^  must  be  paid  out  of  her  marriage- 
portion,  since  that  was  the  only  sum  of 
Teady  money  which  the  family  could  raise 
without  grievous  loss,  scandal  and  hu- 
miliation.    If,  then,  Barrington  were  to 
become  her  husband,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  she  should  ask  him  to  resign 
all  claim  upon  the  greater  part  of  her 
fortune,  and  the  prospect  of  having  to 
make  this  request  was  a  sore  wound  to 
her  pride.     To  ask  a  favor,  even  of  the 
man  whom  she  loved  best  in  the  world, 
would  be  disagreeable  to  her  ;  to  ask  for 
money  would  be  more  disagreeable  still  ; 
to  make  her  acceptance  of  his  hand  de- 
pendent upon  his  reply  would  be  most 
disagreeable  of    all.     The  thing,   how- 
ever, had  to  be  done  ;  and  Jeanne,  who 
had  never  yet  lacked   courage   in   any 
emergency,  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
could    do   it   without   flinching.      That 
Barrington  would  meet  her  with  a  re- 
fusal did  not  seem  likely.     She  believed 
him  to  be  a  rich  man  ;  but  even  were  he 
not  so,  his  love,  if  it  were  worth  having 
at  all,  must  needs  rise  superior  to  mer- 
cenary  considerations.     Knowing    that 
she  herself  would  have  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  any  question  of  money  creating 
a  breach  between  them,  she  could  scarce- 
ly imagine  that  he  would  show  himself 
less  magnanimous.     But  supposing  that, 
by  any  chance,  his  masculine  common 
sense  or  English  phlegm  should  revolt 


against  the  frittering  away  of  his  wife's 
fortune  to  fill  the  pockets  of  a  gamester, 
what  alternative  would  then  remain  ? 
This  possibility  also  Jeanne  forced  her- 
self to  contemplate  calmly,  and  arose 
from  the  consideration  of  it  with  some- 
thing of  a  shudder  indeed,  but  with  no 
hesitation  in  her  mind.  Sooner  than 
that  the  name  of  de  Mersac  should  be 
disgraced  and  Leon's  future  career 
blighted,  she  would  pay  in  her  own  per- 
son the  losses  he  had  so  carelessly  in- 
curred, and  become  Saint-Luc's  wife. 
Many  another  woman  had  gone  know- 
ingly to  as  hard  a  fate  with  a  less  noble 
aim  in  view,  and  had  lived  through  it 
and  earned  some  sort  of  contentment,  if 
not  happiness.  **  And  happiness  is  not 
every  thing,*'  thought  poor  Jeanne. 

The  absurdity  of  sacrificing  her  whole 
life  for  a  mere  mistake  did  not  strike 
her.  To  her,  not  less  than  to  Leon,  it 
would  have  seemed  in  the  highest  degree 
dishonorable  to  accept  a  gift  of  money 
or  release  from  a  debt,  however  con- 
tracted ;  and  thus,  at  this  turning  point 
of  her  earthly  course,  she  stood  alone 
and  unwavering,  bright  hopes  on  one 
side  and  utter  darkness  on  the  other, 
and  all  her  future  resting  upon  the  will 
of  a  good-natured,  romantic,  selfish  fel- 
low, whose  yes  or  no  might  be  affected 
by  his  breakfast  or  the  state  of  the 
weather,  or  any  other  trivial  external  in- 
fluence. 

Of  this  Jeanne  was  not  aware  ;  but 
she  felt  that  so  momentous  an  issue 
could  not  fitly  be  decided  in  a  ball-room, 
so  she  sat  down  and  wrote  a  few  lines  to 
Madame  de  Vaublanc,  saving  that  she 
did  not  feel  well  enough  to  go  to  the 
Palace  that  night.  Barrington  would 
undoubtedly  call  the  next  morning  to  in- 
quire after  her,  and  then  her  fate  could 
be  decided  at  once  and  for  ever. — Corn- 
hill  Magazine. 
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IIY    AUSTIN    DOIJSON. 

Amoui%  malheurcux  Amour  ! 
Ou  vas-tti  done  te  nichcr  ^ 

Hugh  {on  fiirlougJi).     Helkn  (Jus  cousin). 

HELEN. 

They  have  not  come  !     And  ten  is  past, — 
Unless,  by  chance,  my  watch  is  fast  : 
— Aunt  Mabel  surely  told  us  **  ten." 
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HUGH. 


I  doubt  if  she  can  do  it,  then. 
In  fact,  their  train     .     .     . 


HELEN. 


That  is — you  knew. 
How  could  you  be  so  treacherous,  Hugh  ? 


HUGH.    . 

Nay  ; — it  is  scarcely  mine,  the  crime. 
One  can't  account  for  railway-time     .     .     . 
Where  shall  we  sit  ?     Not  here,  I  vote. 
At  least,  there's  nothing  here  of  note. 

HELEN. 

Then  here  we  stay,  please.     Once  for  all, 
I  bar  all  artists,  great  and  small ! 
From  now  until  we  go  in  June, 
I  shall  hear  nothing  but  this  tune  : — 
Whether  I  like  Long's  **  Vashti,*'  or 
Like  Leslie's  **  Naughty  Kitty  "  more  ; 
With  all  that  critics,  right  or  wrong, 
Have  said  of  Leslie  and  of  Long     .     .     . 
No.     If  you  value  my  esteem, 
I  beg  you'll  take  another  theme  ; 
Paint  me  some  pictures,  if  you  will. 
But  spare  me  these,  for  good  and  ill. 

HUGH. 

'*  Paint  you  some  pictures!"     Come,  that's  kind' 
You  know  I'm  nearly  color-blind. 

HELEN. 

Paint  then,  in  words.     You  did  before  : 
Scenes  at — where  was  it  ?     Dustypoor  ? 
You  know. 

HUGH  (w/M  an  inspiration), 
I'll  try. 


Not  "hog-hunts." 


HELEN. 

But  mind  they're  pretty. 

HUGH. 


You  shall  be  Committee, 
And  say  if  they  are  **  out  "  or  '*in." 

HELEN. 

I  shall  reject  them  all.     Begin. 
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HUGR. 

Here  is  the  first.     An 'antique  Hall 
(Like  Chanticlere)  with  panelled  wall. 
A  boy,  or  rather  lad.     A  girl. 
Laughing  with  all  her  rows  of  pearl, 
Before  a  portrait  in  u  ruff. 
He  meanwhile  watches     .     .     . 

HELEN. 

That's  enough. 
It  wants  ;*zv/Tr,*;  ''brio;'  **  breadth,*'  ''design." 
Besides,  it's  English.     I  decline. 

HUGH. 

This  is  the  next.     *Tis  finer  far. 

A  foaming  torrent  (say  Braemar). 

A  pony,  grazing  by  a  boulder. 

Then  the  same  pair,  a  little  older, 

Left  by  some  lucky  chance  together. 

He  begs  her  for  a  sprig  of  heather    .     .     . 

HELEN. 

— "Which  she  accords  with  smile  seraphic." 
I  know  it — it  was  in  the  **  Graphic." 
Declined. 

HUGH. 

One  more,  and  I  forego 
All  hopes  of  hanging,  high  or  low. 
Behold  the  hero  of  the  scene 
In  bungalow  and  palankeen     .     .     . 

HELEN. 

What ! — all  at  once  !     But  that's  absurd  ; — 
Unless  he's  Sir  Boyle  Roche's  bird  ! 

HUGH. 

Permit  me — *Tis  a  Panorama, 

In  which  the  person  of  the  drama, 

Mid  Orientals  dusk  and  tawny. 

Mid  warriors  drinking  brandy  pawnee. 

Mid  scorpions,  dowagers  and  griffins, 

In  morning  rides,  at  noonday  tiffins. 

In  every  kind  of  place  and  weather, 

Is  solaced    .     .     by  a  sprig  of  heather. 

{More  seriously,^ 
He  puts  that  faded  scrap  before 
The  ••  Rajah,"  or  the  **  Koh-i-noor  "  .     . 
He  would  not  barter  it  for  all 
Benares,  or  the  Taj-Mahal    .     .     . 
It  guides,  directs  his  every  act, 

And  word  and  thought     .     .     In  short     .     .      in  fact 
I  mean    .     .    . 

(OpcntNg  his  locket.) 

Look,  Helen,  that's  the  heather  ! 
(Too  late  !     Here  come  both  Aunts  together.) 
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HELEN. 

(What  heather,  Sir? 

{After  a  pause) 

And  why  ''too  late?'') 
— Aunt  Dora,  now  you've  made  us  wait ! 
Don't  you  agree  that  it's  a  pity 
Portraits  are  hung  by  the  Committee  ? — Belgravia  Magazifie, 
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BY    E.    M.    CLERKE. 


No  feature  in  the  Italian  landscape  is 
more  strikingly  suggestive  to  the  North- 
ern traveller  than  the  aspect  of  the  lesser 
towns  and  villages  scattered  through  the 
mountain  districts.  In  other  countries 
the  rural  dwellings  are  to  be  seen  nes- 
tling in  lowly  comfort  in  the  hollows,  or 
straggling  in,  careless  security  over  the 
plain  ;  and  the  thatched  roofs  and  vil- 
lage spire  generally  mark  the  course  of 
some  highway,  whose  facilities  for  com- 
munication have  determined  their  site. 
Even  in  Switzerland,  the  land  of  moun- 
taineers par  excellence^  the  population 
follows  the  same  law  of  density  as  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  mainly  crowded  into 
the  narrow,  reeking  valleys,  where  towns 
and  hamlets  seem^-as  though  crouching 
at  the  mountain  foot,  and  man  is  almost 
thrust  out  of  sight  by  the  portentous 
magnitude  of  the  features  of  nature. 
Villages  with  an  altitude  of  three  or  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  are  there  rel- 
atively low-lying  as  compared  with  the 
mountain  masses  towering  above  them, 
and  the  inhabitants  show  the  effects  of 
restricted  sunlight  and  impeded  circula- 
tion of  air  in  the  most  repulsive  forms  of 
physical  degeneracy.  But  change  the 
Alpine  for  the  Apennine  districts,  and 
the  practice  of  the  people  in  choosing 
sites  for  their  habitations  is  exactly  re- 
versed. There,  for  one  village  built  on 
the  valley  bottom  you  will  see  ten  look- 
ing proudly  down  on  it  from  heights 
varying  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet 
above  it ;  for  one  through  which  your 
carriage  passes  on  the  broad  highway 
you  will  leave .  twenty  or  thirty  to  right 
or  left,  on  pinnacles  superbly  scornful  of 
such  modern  innovations  as  wheeled 
vehicles,  and  accessible  only  to  the  stout 
pedestrian,  or  sure-footed  mountain  ass. 
For    before    roads  were,    they  sat  en- 


throned, these  discrowned  queens 
Apennine — eyries  of  the  Roman 
— robbers'  nests  of  the  rapacious 
bard  chiefs — each  from  her  sun-bh 
crag  ruling  her  miniature  kingdoi 
as  stern  a  sway,  and  casting  her 
tesimal  weight  into  the  balance  o 
ring  powers  with  as  high  a'cour; 
the  great  cities  of  the  plains  ; 
them,  too,  catching  the  contagioui 
together  with  the  world-famed 
words  of  Italian  civil  strife,  till  th( 
lenges  of  Guelph  and  Ghibellin 
names  of  Caesar  and  Pope — ^mad< 
gorges  ring  to  wars  without  a  h 
and  battles  without  a  name. 

In  the  archiepiscopal  archie 
Lucca  is  a  document  of  the  tent 
tury  enumerating  a  large  proport 
the  mountain  villages  in  that  disti 
the  names  they  still  bear  ;  thus 
lishing  their  existence  for  a  trifle  c 
hundred  years,  and  leaving  the  inr 
tion  free  to  carry  it  still  farthei 
into  the  past.  Roman  origin  is  as 
to  many  and,  in  the  Apennine  c 
toia  especially,  the  names  seem  sufl 
ly  obvious  derivatives  from  the 
originals — as  Rio  Flaminio,  V< 
from  Forum  Avellanum ;  Pitegli 
piglio,  and  Gavinana,  from  the  Pi 
Popilian^  and  Gabinian  families, 
of  the  churches  date  from  the  ni 
tenth  century,  and  are  in  many  ca 
teresting  specimens  of  old  Lo 
architecture,  attributed  to  wan 
brothers  of  the  builder  monks  of 
With  such  a  claim  to  respectabilit 
given  by  an  antiquity  of  eight  o 
centuries,  these  little  communitie 
not  be  considered  unworthy  of  a 
inspection,  that  we  may  see  ho\i 
inhabitants,  living  amid  surroundii 
tie,  if  at  all,  changed  since  the  I 
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^ges,  are  affected  by  the  altered  con- 
ations of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Fol- 
owing,  then,  the  great  highway,  which, 
ifter  leaving  the  rich  plain  of  Lucca, 
)cnctrates,  by  the  valleys  of  the  Serchio 
ind  Lima,  into  the  heart  of  the  Apcn- 
ines,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  country 
idely  different  in  culture  and  aspect 
om  the  lowlands  of  Italy,  yet  equally 
iJike  any  mountain  district  we  are  ac- 
ainted  with  elsewhere.  For  the  first 
V  miles  the  road  passes  some  scattered 
lages,  or  houses  of  entertainment  of 
*  poorest  class,  but  after  a  while  it  en- 
's a  sylvan  solitude,  where  the  chestnut 
^cs  the  place  of  all  other  cultivation, 
(3  human  habitations  disappear  from 
2  scene.  No  lordly  villas  among  the 
res  bespeak  the  presence  of  landed 
ntry  or  resident  proprietors,  for  here 
G  peasant  is  lord  of  the  soil,  and  to 
ek  his  dwelling  we  must  take  to 
u^er  paths  and  more  primitive  modes 

travel.  The  road  meantime  runs  like 
le  avenue  of  a  nobleman's  park  through 
>rest  slopes  unfenced  on  either  hand, 
here  no  indications  of  rural  industry 
!ll  that  the  beautiful  trees  were  planted 
5r  other  than  ornamental  purposes. 
*or  two  thousand  feet  above  the  valley 
hey  clothe  all  the  lower  spurs,  the  jut- 
ing  forelands  that  push  the  river  into 
crpentine  curves,  with  a  velvet  robe, 
<'hose  rich  green  folds  follow  the  rugged 
natomy  of  the  rocks  beneath,  and  mark 
heir  contours  as  drapery  does  the  limbs 
fa  statue.  Above  the  forest  zone,  the 
^ghcr  summits  abruptly  thrust  their 
aunt  nudity  into  the  upper  blue,  the 
ivagc  sculpture  of  their  stony  ribs  ac- 
mtuated  by  amethyst  shadow,  and 
siting  out  in  strange  contrast  from  the 
ft  mantle  of  verdure  that  clothes  their 
^cr  extremities. 

Midway  between  their  Alpine  regions 
i  the  valley  level  dwells  the  great  bulk 
the  population,  not  in  rural  solitude 
long  their  woods  and  vineyards,  but 
cigregated  in  the  villages  of  which  the 
Ld  affords  but  occasional  glimpses. 
Sn  thus  from  below  they  add  a  singu- 

charm  to  the  scenery  as  they  come 
o  view — ^here  overhanging  a  wooded 
rge  from  a  dizzy  precipice  of  crag, 
ere  crowning  a  rocky  pinnacle  with  a 
rnice  of  gleaming  walls  and  bristling 
ofs  and  towers — or,  again,  balanced 
le  a  rope-dancer  on  a  ridge  so  narrow 


as  to  fall  sheer  away  for  hundreds  of 
feet  from  the  foundations  of  the  houses 
on  cither  side  the  street.  From  a  stra- 
tegic point  of  view  their  positions  are 
well  chosen,  for  they  almost  invariably 
command  the  approaches  from  all  sides, 
and,  held  by  a  stout  garrison,  would  be 
impregnable  against  all  attacks  save 
those  of  artillery  or  famine.  They 
tempt  us  irresistibly  to  a  nearer  ap- 
proach, and  if  we  do  not  fear  a  stee]) 
climb  up  mountain  paths  that  are  none  of 
the  smoothest,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
amply  rewarded. 

I  Every  foot  of  ascent  in  this  enchanted 
atmosphere  lends  new  magic  to  the 
scene,  not  alone  from  added  breadth  of 
horizon,  but  from  the  greater  depth  of 
liquid  medium  which  transfigures  every 
thing  looked  at  from  above.  The  long 
swathes  of  chestnut-covered  ridges  seem 
to  undulate,  too,  in  more  sinuous  curves 
as  we  rise  ;  the  wooded  gorges  to  guif 
themselves  below  in  more  aerial  depths 
of  distance  ;  the  nearer  summits  to  rear 
overhead  in  more  ridgy  bulk  of  sun-gilt 
granite  :  while  across  the  visionary  blue 
of  the  Garfagnana  the  phantom  Alps  of 
Carrara — too  fair  and  'pale  for  peaks  of 
common  earthly  rock,  too  keenly  carved 
for  unsubstantial  cloud — soar  into  the 
ether  like  ghosts  of  mountains  of  an 
elder  world.  Still  up  and  up,  through 
miles  of  hanging  forest,  while  our  goal 
is  far  above  us,  now  seen  through  an 
opening  in  the  trees,  now  hidden  by  the 
winding  of  the  path.  Surely  that  glori- 
ous mural  crown,  circling  *  the  moun- 
tain's brow  as  closely  as  if  carved  in  the 
living  rock,  is  not  a  mere  mountain  ham- 
let, the  abode  of  a  few  poor  shepherds  and 
herdsmen,  but  rather  some  enchanted 
city,  whose  inhabitants,  banished  or 
spell-bound,  arc  but  waiting  the  fated 
hour  to  reanimate  its  silent  streets  with 
the  bustle  or  pageantry  of  life  ! 

Meantime,  as  we  draw  nearer  to  it, 
we  can  observe  its  structure  more  close- 
ly, and  see  that  its  walls  form  either  a 
complete  circle  or  an  arc  whose  chord  is 
supplied  by  a  sheer  face  of  crag  preci- 
pice, so  that  we  must  necessarily  skirt 
the  enclosure  until  we  meet  a  gate.  This 
mural  enceinte  has  its  upper  portion 
pierced  with  windows,  and  is  not  a  sep- 
arate structure,  but  consists  of  the  exter- 
nal wall  of  a  continuous  row  of  houses, 
united  thus  in  self-defence,  like  a  band 
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of  men  who  stand  in  a  ring  with  arms 
linked,  facing  outward,  to  meet  an  at- 
tack. The  gates  are  generally  two  in 
number,  but  sometimes  more,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  position  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  commands  the  ap- 
proaches from  different  sides.  It  is  a 
singular  circumstance  that  the  cases  in 
which  more  recent  buildings  have  been 
added  without  the  mural  ring  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  showing  that  there  has 
been  no  growth  in  the  little  community 
since  its  earliest  foundation.  The  exi- 
gencies of  the  nature  of  the  ground  have 
always  determined  the  plan  of  these  vil- 
lages, as  they  belong  to  that  primitive 
order  of  architecture  which  conforms  to 
circumstances,  but  does  not  dream  of 
modifying  them.  Thus,  some  consist 
of  a  long  narrow  street,  occupying  the 
summit  of  a  sharp  crest,  with  a  precipi- 
tous fall  on  either  side,  \5hile  others  cir- 
cle a  conical  hilltop  with  tiers  of  sepia- 
tinted  roofs,  or  cling  to  the  rocky  ledges 
in  acrobatic  defiance  of  gravitation. 
Such  is  their  external  aspect ;  now  let  us 
look  within.  Passing  under  the  dark 
archway  of  the  nearest  gate  we  climb 
the  street,  which  is  steep  and  narrow, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  rude  stone  stair- 
case ;  while  the  women,  plying  distaff 
and  spindle  in  their  doorways,  raise  their 
heads  as  we  pass,  and  the  children  fol- 
low, half  curious,  half  shy.  In  the  vil- 
lages of  the  Tuscan  Apennines  the  stran- 
ger will  scarcely  ever  be  asked  for 
money,  and  will  sometimes  even  find  it 
refused  if  offered  for  any  trifling  service. 
On  weekdays  the  men  are  all  absent,  but 
on  the  Sunday  or  holiday  afternoons, 
may  be  seen  seated  on  walls  and  door- 
steps, or  lounging  in  their  shirt-sleeves 
about  the  little  piazza.  The  houses  are 
solidly  built  of  stone,  dark  with  the 
grime  of  centuries,  and  only  the  better 
ones  have  adopted  the  innovation  of 
glazed  windows ;  wooden  shutters  in 
most  cases  supplying  the  sole  protection 
against  the  elements.  The  interior  is 
generally  cleaner  and  more  comfortable 
than  the  exterior  would  suggest,  and 
there  is  at  least  the  luxury  of  ample 
space.  After  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent 
we  shall  probably  not  be  too  fastidious 
to  rest  on  a  wooden  bench  at  the  little 
cafe,  and  refresh  ourselves  with  a 
draught  of  the  sour  vintage  of  the  moun- 
tains before  undertaking  a  further  climb  ; 


for,  through  a  tangle  of  clematis  and 
brambles  we  must  reach  the  old  feudal 
tower,  the  original  raison  d'etre  of  the 
little  community,  now  scarce  even  fur- 
nishing a  memory  among  the  poor  dwell- 
ings that  have  survived  it. 

It  stands,  however,  in  proud  pre-emi- 
nence in  its  decay,  looking  down  on  the 
ground  of  lowly  roofs  that  huddled 
themselves  at  its  feet  to  seek  protection 
even  with  tyranny,  and  commanding  a 
panorama  such  as  the  world  can  scarcely 
match,  but  whose  loveliness  had  little 
part  in  determining  its  site.  There  was 
not  much  thought,  indeed,  of  aesthetic 
selection  in  those  stirring  times,  when 
every  hamlet  was  at  war  with  its  neigh- 
bor, and  every  hillside  the  seat  of  a  sep- 
arate dynasty  of  predatory  chiefs.  It 
seems  a  strange  fatality  that,  while  hum- 
bler families  are  known  to  have  existed 
here  on  the  same  spot  for  countless  gen- 
erations, not  one  of  the  great  feudal 
lords  who  ruled  valley  and  mountain 
from  these  airy  strongholds  has  left  de- 
scendants of  his  name  or  line.  The 
Soffredinghi,  Corvaresi,  and  Lupari, 
with  all  the  other  petty  tyrants  of  these 
Apennine  gorges,  have  perished  root  and 
branch  :  their  dungeons  are  stables  for 
the  mountain  cattle  ;  their  roofless  fast- 
nesses a  refuge  for  stray  sheep  and 
goats  ;  the  descendants  of  their  serfs 
and  menials  own  the  soil  that  once  was 
theirs ;  the  proud  vavasours*  have 
passed  away,  and  the  lowly  have  inherit- 
ed the  land. 

With  the  extinction  of  the  great  fam- 
ilies the  authentic  records  of  the  past 
have  disappeared,  and  the  vaguest  and 
most  contradictory  traditions  are  all  that 
survive  among  the  inhabitants  in  the 
shape  of  history.  As  to  chronology, 
they  are  utterly  hopeless,  for  **  at  tempi 
deifiosiri  aniichi^**  their  almost  invariable 
formula  for  any  date  beyond  the  mem- 
ory of  living  witnesses,  may  mean  equal- 
ly seventy  years  ago,  or  seven  hundred. 
An  inquiry  of  mine  as  to  the  origin  of  one 
of  the  most  venerable  and  remote  of  these 
villages  gave  rise  to  a  lively  controversy 
between  two  native  authorities  as  to 
whether  Napoleon  I.  or  the  Goths  should 


*  The  valTMtssori  were  the  lowest  order  of 
Lombard  castellans  who  generally  held  these 
mountains.  Above  them  were  the  cattani^  and 
then  came  the  higher  nobility. 
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be  credited  wiih  the  honor  of  its  founda- 
tion.    This    lonely     little     settlement, 
which  stands  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  valley,  miles  from  any  highroad,  in 
a  singularly  picturesque  solitude,   bars 
the  foot  of  a  high  mountain  pass  leading 
into  the  Modenese  country  ;  and  the  in- 
habitants have  strange  legends  about  an- 
cient incursions  and  raids  of  the  Lom- 
bards.    On  one  occasion,  they  relate,  it 
was  taken  and  occupied  by  the  invad- 
ers, until  the  natives,  returning  in  great- 
er force,  expelled  them   in  their  turn, 
drove  them  to  take  shelter  in  some  hol- 
lows or  caverns  among  the  rocks  at  the 
other  side  of  a  ravine,  and  there  massa- 
cred them  to  a  man.     From  these  grot- 
tos strange  cries  and  lamentations  are 
to  be  heard  on  stormy  nights,  when  the 
spirits  are  supposed  to  partake  of  the 
disturbance  of  the  elements,  and  man  or 
beast  passing  the  spot  after  dark  remains 
fixed  there,   mute  and  motionless,    till 
sunrise  ;  even  asses,  by  this  beneficent 
spell,  being  rendered  incapable  of  bray- 
ing ! 

On  the  way  to  this  village  (Monte- 
fegatesi)  is  a  touching  memorial  of  the 
love  of  these  mountaineers  for  their  na- 
tive crags.     It  is  a  rude  wooden  cross 
among  the  chestnut    woods,   recording 
the  name  of  Antonio  Paci,  and  his  death 
on  this  spot  in  1864.     He  was  an  emi- 
fcrant  who,  having  made  a  little  money 
in  America,  was  on  his  way  back  to  his 
country,  when  he  was  smitten  with  mor- 
tal disease.     No  persuasions  could  in- 
duce him  to  suspend  his  journey,  and 
with  his  daughter  by  his  side,  and  his 
effects  loaded  on  an  ass,  he  struggled  up 
the  long  and  difficult  ascent,  till,  when  a 
few  steps  more  would  have  brought  him 
within  sight  of  his  much-desired  goal, 
his  powers  failed  him  and  he  died  by  the 
way.     His  fellow  villagers  paid  a  grace- 
ful tribute  to  his  memory  by  marking 
the  solitary  place  of  his  death  with  the 
simple    inscription    which  meets    their 
eyes  as  they  pass  to  and  fro.  The  legend 
of  the  building  of  the  Ponte  alia  Mad- 
dalena,  though  it  resembles  a  number  of 
others  current  elsewhere,  has  some  fea- 
tures which,  perhaps,  point  to  the  com- 
mon origin  of  all.     This  very  singular 
bridj;e,  probably  built  by  the  Countess 
Matilda,  crosses  the  Serchio  about  twelve 
miles  above  Lucca,  and  the  exaggerated 
bright  of  one  of  its  arches  requires  a 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXX.,  No.  2 


pitch  as  steep  as  that  of  an  ordinary 
house-roof  in  the  narrow  footway  it  car- 
ries over.  The  story  believed  by  the 
peasants  is  that  San  Giuliano  ])urchased 
the  assistance  of  the  Evil  One  in  its  con- 
struction, by  a  promise  of  the  soul  of  its 
first  passenger,  and  then  cheated  him  by 
luring  a  dog  to  cross  it,  rolling  a  cake 
over  before  him.  The  arch-fiend  was  so 
infuriated  at  this  shabby  fraud  that  he 
hurled  the  animal  through  the  masonry 
into  the  river  below,  leaving  a  hole, 
which  is  still  visible.  The  only  strange 
thing  about  this  legend  is  that  its  jumble 
of  a  soul  ransomed  by  a  dog  from  the 
evil  spirit  in  crossing  a  bridge  seems  like 
a  distorted  reminiscence  of  the  Parsi  be- 
lief about  the  souls  of  the  dead,  Chris- 
tianized by  the  introduction  of  a  saint. 
According  to  the  Zend-Avesta  certain 
dogs  have  the  power  of  protecting  the 
departed  spirit  from  the  demons  lying  in 
wait  for  it  on  its  perilous  passage  of  the 
narrow  bridge  over  the  abyss  of  hell, 
and  a  dog  is  always  led  in  funeral  pro- 
cessions, and  made  to  look  at  the  corpse. 
Doubtless  all  the  mediaeval  legends  of 
the  Evil  One  had  an  Oriental  origin,  and 
are  associated  with  the  Persian  belief. 

The  most  definite  historical  tradition 
subsisting  among  these  mountains  is  gen- 
erally that  of  an  animated  civil  war  be- 
tween each  village  and  its  nearest  neigh- 
bor ;  and  the  inhabitants  still  narrate 
with  glee  how  Lugliano  and  La  Rocca,  or 
Benabbio  and  San  Mamerzio,  bombard- 
ed each  other  habitually  across  the  nar- 
row valley  dividing  their  respective 
mountains.  A  circumstance  which  oc- 
curred within  the  last  few  years  shows 
how  much  of  the  old  spirit  of  local  jeal- 
ousy survives,  even  among  the  altered 
conditions  of  modem  life.  A  woman,  a 
native  of  Granaiolo,  which  is  perched 
among  the  hills,  some  twelve  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Lima,  had 
**  married  beneath  her,*'  literally  if  not 
metaphorically,  as  she  had  taken  for  her 
husband  an  inhabitant  of  the  plain.  On 
her  death  she  desired  to  be  buried  with 
his  family,  and  those  about  her  prepared 
to  give  effect  to  her  last  wishes  ;  but  her 
townspeople,  mustering  by  night,  and 
descending  in  force  from  the  mountain, 
carried  off  the  body,  which  they  bore 
back  with  them  in  triumph,  and  had  in- 
terred in  their  own  burial-ground.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  incident  would  prob- 
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ably  have  led  to  a  protracted  civil  war, 
which  would  have  drawn  in  all  the  neigh- 
boring communities,  and  desolated  the 
whole  mountain-side.  The  population 
of  the  Tuscan  Apennine  is,  notwith- 
standing this  instance  of  local  pugnacity, 
among  the  most  peaceable  and  orderly 
in  the  world ;  crime  scarcely  exists 
amongst  them,  while  the  means  for  its 
repression  are  scanty  in  the  extreme. 
Two  or  three  municipal  guards  in  some 
of  the  principal  towns,  with  a  force  of 
carabineers,  or  mounted  police,  in  the 
capital  of  the  district,  comprise  the 
whole  machinery  of  justice  from  Lucca 
to  Pistoia,  and  even  their  office  seems 
pretty  much  of  a  sinecure. 

The  mountaineers  want  little  from  the 
world  without,  for  their  soil  produces 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  almost 
every  farmer's  wife  has  her  loom  for 
weaving  homespun  cloth  and  stout  hemp- 
en linen.  They  are,  however,  glad  to 
bring  down  their  farm-produce,  such  as 
butter  and  eggs,  fowls,  orchard  fruit, 
and  Alpine  strawberries,  to  the  markets 
in  the  valley,  when  the  strangers  in  77/- 
leggiatura  during  the  bathing  season  fur- 
nish a  demand  for  them.  Among  other 
mountain  products,  the  chestnut-fed  ba- 
con deserves  a  world-wide  reputation,  as 
the  best  Spanish  and  Westphalian  hams 
do  not  surpass  it  in  delicacy  and  flavor. 
The  yearly  fairs  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  (June  24  and  July  22) 
are  the  great  rural  gatherings,  to  which 
the  most  remote  villages  send  a  contin- 
gent, bringing  down  their  wares  for  sale, 
and  taking  back  such  foreign  articles  of 
luxury  as  home  production  does  not  sup- 
ply. The  merchandise  interchanged  on 
both  sides  is  of  the  simplest  description, 
though  the  noise  made  over  it  might 
lead  the  stranger  to  imagine  that  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  was  changing  hands. 
From  dawn  of  day  the  little  market-place 
resounds  with  vociferations,  and  a  con- 
fused din  rises  far  up  into  the  silent 
hills,  while  ropes  of  onions,  hanks  of 
homespun  yam,  figs,  and  tomatoes,  on 
one  side,  compete  with  straw  hats, 
earthenware  pipkins,  bellows  with  long 
tin  nozzles  for  sulphuring  the  vines,  col- 
ored handkerchiefs,  threads,  tapes,  and 
cheaj)  trinkets,  on  the  other.  A  man, 
with  a  basket  before  him,  containing  a 
number  of  small  packets  of  uniform  size 
and  shape,  tempts  the  rustics  with  all 


his  eloquence  to  try  their  chance  in  this 
lottery,  at  a  soldo  ^dsUcv.  *^  Alia  pesca  e 
alia  fortuna^'*  he  shouts,  **  un  soldo 
Vuna!  un  soldo  Vunar'  A  handsome 
young  mountaineer,  with  a  falcon's  wing 
in  his  felt  hat,  shyly  tries  his  fortune, 
and  on  opening  his  packet,  unfolds,  to 
the  admiration  of  the  bystanders,  a  gay- 
colored  neckerchief ;  another,  encour- 
aged k^by  his  example,  extracts  a  pinch- 
beck ring,  which  the  pedlar  slily  tells 
him  will  fit  the  dark-eyed  girl  standing 
by  with  a  crimson  pomegranate  blossom 
coquettishly  stuck  behind  her  ear.  A 
crowd  gathers,  and  the  mysterious  pack- 
ets quickly  disappear,  while  the  pedlar's 
wallet  grows  heavy  with  soldi. 

Meantime  the  strains  of  a  fiddle  and 
fiageolet  from  a  neighboring  booth  an- 
nounce that  the  burattinizxt  about  to  be- 
gin their  performance  ;  and  the  piazza 
is  almost  deserted  as  the  peasants  crowd 
in  to  see  the  puppets  go  through  an  he- 
roic drama  or  screaming  farce,  in  the 
same  irresistibly  ludicrous  series  of  jerks. 
We,  who  have  seen  the  isolated  solitudes 
from  which  the  audience  has  been  gath- 
ered together,  can  understand  that  they 
are  not  very  blase  as  to  their  amuse- 
ments, but  will  go  back  to  their  crag- 
built  homes  from  such  a  scene  of  ex- 
citement with  food  for  thought  and  con- 
versation for  the  next  twelve  months. 

Each  little  village  becomes  for  one 
day  in  the  year  a  centre  of  attraction  to 
its  neighbors,  when  it  celebrates  the  feast 
of  the  titular  saint  of  its  parish  with  alL 
due  pomp  and  solemnity.  Then  the  lit- 
tle piazza  is  gay  with  a  crowd,  all  in 
their  holiday  best,  and  the  quaint  old 
church  cannot  contain  the  congregation, 
which  overflows  on  the  steps  and  terrace 
outside.  The  open-air  processions  are 
picturesque  and  impressive,  consisting 
sometimes  of  hundreds  of  people  bear- 
ing lighted  tapers,  the  pious  confraterni- 
ties in  their  respective  habits,  the  wom- 
en wearing  white  veils  of  lace  or  em- 
broidered muslin,  while  painted  silk  ban- 
ners are  borne  at  the  head  of  each  sec- 
tion. At  intervals  along  the  narrow  way 
are  temporary  altars,  garlanded  with 
leaves  and  flowers,  festooned  with  rich 
drapery,  and  blazing  with  lights ;  at 
each  of  these  there  is  a  pause,  while 
some  prayers  are  said,  before  the  jjro- 
cession  resumes  its  slow  march  and  takes 
up  again  its    monotonous  but  solemn 
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chant.  The  inhabitants  take  great  in- 
terest in  these  local  feasts,  which  are  a 
source  of  harmless  rivalry  between  differ- 
ent districts.  The  Eve  of  St.  John  is 
celebrated,  as  it  is  in  Ireland  and  many 
other  countries,  by  great  bonfires  kindled 
on  the  hilltops,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  custom. 

I^cal  pilgrimages  are  another  form  of 
piety  much  in  favor  in  these  mountain 
districts,  and  as  the  shrines  visited  are 
generally  situated  in  spots  of  singular 
beauty,  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque 
would  And  attendance  on  them  any  thing 
but  a  penance.  One  of  these,  to  the 
Hermitage  of  Gallicano,  takes  place  on 
the  Sundays  of  May  and  September,  and 
atracts  a  considerable  concourse  from 
the  neighboring  mountains,  (lallicano 
itself  is  not  in  the  Apennines,  but  facing 
them,  in  the  (iarfagnana  valley,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apuan  Alps,  or  mountains 
of  Carrara.  Its  weather-stained  houses, 
with  loggias  i^i  open  arches,  occupy  both 
sides  of  a  narrow  chasm,  whose  vertical 
walls  are  draped  to  the  bottom  by  creep- 
ers in  a  trailing  curtain  of  verdure.  The 
gorge  is  spanned  above  the  town  by  an 
aqueduct,  carried  across  on  a  single 
Gothic  arch,  very  sharp  pointed,  and 
with  circular  openings  in  the  spandrils. 
The  Hermitage  is  three  miles  farther  up 
among  the  mountains^  occupying  a  small 
natural  platform  above  a  wooded  glen, 
and  surrounded  by  reddish  cliffs  of  con- 
siderable height,  against  which  the 
church  and  campanile  are  built,  so  as  to 
get  one  of  their  walls  supplied  by  the 
mountain  itself.  In  this  romantic  soli- 
tude, the  pilgrims  from  the  more  distant 
parishes  begin  to  arrive  on  the  eve  of  the 
feast,  when  the  men  are  accomodated  in 
lYit  foresteriay  and  the  women  locked  in 
the  church  for  the  night.  From  less  re- 
mote districts  they  start  at  break  of  day, 
or  even  earlier,  so  as  to  be  in  time  for 
the  morning  services,  after  which  the 
bell  rings  in  a  recognized  series  of  signals, 
summoning  the  contingent  of  each  par- 
ish to  assemble  and  march  off.  Before 
noon  the  last  have  started,  and  the  Her- 
mitage is  left  silent  and  solitary  once 
more.  The  actual  church,  dedicated  to 
Maria  Porta  Coeli,  dates  only  from 
1671  ;  but  there  was  a  much  older  one, 
now  partially  incorporated  in  the  present 
structure,  and  the  hermit  whose  devo- 
tion originally  consecrated  the  spot  lived 


in  the  tenth  century.  The  Alp  of  San 
Pellegrino,  in  the  Apennine  of  Modena, 
is  also  the  goal  of  a  pilgrimage  during 
the  Sundays  of  the  month  of  May,  and 
attracts  a  still  larger  number  of  the  de- 
vout from  the  neighboring  mountains. 

All  these  gatherings,  whether  for  prac- 
tical or  pious  purposes,  take  place  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  as,  during  the 
winter,  life  in  the  Apennines  may  be 
said  to  come  to  a  standstill.  The  moun- 
tain paths  become  almost  impassable,  the 
snow  lies  thick  on  the  higher  levels,  put- 
ting a  stop  to  all  agricultural  operations, 
and  the  lonely  villages,  cut  off  from  com- 
munication with  the  world  without,  hi- 
bernate in  deserted  solitude  during  the 
long,  bleak  months.  Old  men,  women, 
and  children  are  all  that  are  left  by  the 
hearth,  for  the  able-bodied  male  popu- 
lation has  gone  elsewhere  in  search  of 
work.  The  women  have  so  little  of  the 
spirit  of  travel  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  meet  one  who  has  never  visited 
the  nearest  village  to  her  own,  though 
she  has  been  looking  at  it  at  long  rifle 
range  across  the  valley  all  her  life  ;  but 
the  men  are  great  wanderers,  and  are  to 
be  found  in  the  most  distant  corners  of 
the  earth.  There  is  a  large  emigration 
from  these  districts  to  America,  whence 
many  return  at  the  end  of  twenty  or 
five-and-twenty  years,  with  enougli 
monev  saved  to  buv  a  house  and  farm 
in  their  native  parish  ;  and  the  stranger 
will  often  be  surprised  to  hear  himself 
addressed  in  English  in  some  remote 
hamlet  where  he  least  expects  to  fmd  a 
travelled  native.  Here  are  also  mainly 
recruited  the  ranks  of  those  vagrant  im- 
age-sellers who  v/ander  over  the  Conti- 
nent seeking  a  market  for  their  plaster 
wares  in  all  the  great  capitals,  while  a 
large  proportion  of  the  domestic  ser- 
vants employed  by  foreign  families  in  the 
Italian  cities  have  found  their  way  from 
these  mountains  to  the  banks  of  Tiber  or 
Arno.  But  the  great  annual  migration 
is  to  the  Maremma,  and  takes  place  in 
the  end  of  Sei)tember  or  beginning  of 
October,  as  soon  as  the  labor  of  the 
fields  is  finished,  ami  the  grain  sown 
among  the  hills.  Some  of  the  emigrants 
work  as  masons,  others  rent  the  shoot- 
ing of  a  tract  of  waste  or  woodland,  fur- 
nishing the  city  markets  with  those  hec- 
atombs of  small  birds  annually  consum- 
ed there.   Many  go  still  farther  afield  for 
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winter  quarters,  to  Corsica,  Calabria, 
and  even  the  coasts  of  Africa  ;  wherever 
railways  or  other  works  are  in  progress, 
and  laborers  in  demand.  In  June  or 
July  these  birds  of  passage  return  to  reap 
their  own  harvests,  in  bands  that  fill 
half-a-dozen  of  the  country  carts  ;  in 
which,  as  full  of  spirits  as  a  party  of 
schoolboys  going  home  for  the  holidays, 
they  rattle  through  the  villages  on  the 
j)lain,  singing  in  chorus  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  bells  on  the  horses*  col- 
lars. 

Down  to  the  Maremma,  too,  as  in  the 
days  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  who 
has  so  well  described  their  migration,  go 
the  great  herds  of  sheep,   horses,   and 
cattle  which  have  been  pasturing  all  the 
summer  on  the  velvety  turf  of  the  Apen- 
nine  slopes,  but  are  driven  down  to  the 
plains  by  the  approach  of  the  autumn 
rains'  in   September    or    October.      In 
flocks    of    hundreds    together    go    the 
sheep,  blocking  the  roads  with  a  mov- 
ing, fleecy  mass,  and  filling  the  narrow 
valley  with  the  noise  of  their  multitudi- 
nous bleating  and  jangling  bells.     Two 
or  three  dogs  generally  direct  their  move- 
ments, while  the  shepherds  bring  up  the 
rear,  their  whole  visible  luggage  consist- 
ing in  most  cases  of  a  large  slate-colored 
cotton   umbrella.     In  addition   to   this 
slender  personal  baggage,  one  of  them 
often  carries  on  his   shoulders   a  tiny 
new-born  lamb,  which  has  chosen  this 
inopportune   moment   for  coming  into 
tlie  world.    The  sheep,  unless  they  have 
encountered  bad  weather  before  leav- 
ing the  upper  pastures,  come  down   in 
splendid  condition,  and   the  mountain 
mutton   of    Pistoia   does  credit   to   its 
feeding    ground,    by     tenderness     and 
flavor  which  leave  the  epicure  nothing 
to   desire.     If,    however,    the   autumn 
rains,  with  their  relentless  sleety  cata- 
racts, have  caught  the  flock  in  the  moun- 
tains, they  present  a  most  woe-begone  as- 
pect on  their  journey,  and  seem  to  lose 
all  the  benefit  of  their  summer  change. 
The  pasture  zone  is  above  the  level  of 
the  vines  and  chestnuts,  and  below  that 
of  the  highest  peaks,  where  vegetation 
ceases  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
valley. 

Though  the  great  forest  belt  seems  to 
the  eye  to  cover  every  palm's  breadth  of 
the  lower  slopes,  it  is  in  reality  inter- 


rupted in  parts  by  spaces  of  cornland, 
by  vineyards,  and  even  in  some  favored 
spots  by  olive  woods.  The  soil  is  then 
artificially  banked  up  in  terraced  ledges, 
so  as  to  afford  level  strips  for  these 
forms  of  produce.  The  plough  is  un- 
known in  this  region,  as  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground  forbid  its  use,  and  the 
fields  are  dug  entirely  with  the  spade. 
The  ridges  newly  dressed  in  the  autumn 
look  like  the  beds  of  a  garden  :  not  a 
stone  is  visible,  and  the  rich,  dark  loam 
seems  to  have  received  the  most  careful 
manipulation.  It  must  be  amazingly 
productive,  for  I  have  seen  a  field  in  the 
Val  di  Lima,  off  which  the  wheat  was 
reaped  in  the  end  of  June,  sown  imme- 
diately with  a  fresh  crop  of  beans  and 
Indian  corn  to  ripen  before  winter.  The 
soil  was  barely  turned  with  the  spade, 
without  being  manured,  yet  in  ten  days 
the  strong,  silky  blades  of  the  young 
maize  had  shot  up  to  half- a- foot  above 
ground  ;  and  I  felt  disposed  to  credit 
the  American  saying  as  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  of  the  Western  States,  in 
which  you  may  plant  tenpenny  nails 
over  night,  and  find  them  grown  into 
twelve  inch  spikes  in  tlie  morning. 

The  Indian  corn  (groym  only  in  the 
valley)  is  gathered  in  October,  and  many 
of  the  farmhouses  then  wear  a  golden 
mask,  as  the  maize  ears,  looped  together 
and  hung  to  ripen  more  thoroughly  in 
the  sun,  form  a  complete  screen  to  the 
house  front,  pierced  only  by  openings 
for  the  doors  and  windows.  The  cul- 
ture of  hemp  furnishes  the  women  with 
occupation  throughout  the  year,  and  in 
the  autumn  may  be  heard  from  every 
village  the  chopping  sound  of  the  ma- 
chine with  which  they  scutch  it  in  front 
of  their  doors,  whisking  the  long  bun- 
dles to  and  fro  with  a  dexterity  acquired 
by  years  of  practice.  It  is  then  combed 
and  carded  until  it  becomes  as  fine  as 
floss  silk,  and  in  the  winter  is  first  spun 
into  yam  on  the  distaff,  and  then  woven 
into  linen  in  the  loom  which  forms  part 
of  the  furniture  of  every  farmhouse. 

The  grape  thrives  to  a  considerable 
height  (800  or  1000  feet)  above  the  val- 
ley, but  the  vintage  is  very  variable,  as 
it  is  much  affected  by  cold  or  damp  in 
the  early  summer.  That  of  1875  yield- 
ed a  supply  of  wine  for  eighteen  months, 
leaving  a  most  opportune  surplus  to 
cover  the   deficiency  of  the  following 
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year,  whose  produce  was  scarce  an 
eighth  of  that  of  its  predecessor.  Tlic 
masses  of  grapes  that  load  the  vines  in 
an  abundant  season  are  a  marvel  to 
Northern  eyes.  The  whole  country  is 
garlanded  and  festooned  as  if  for  a  tri- 
umph of  Bacchus,  and  one  no  longer 
wonders  that  the  Tuscan's  favorite  oath 
should  be  by  the  divinity  who  treats  him 
so  handsomely.  In  very  productive 
seasons,  however,  the  quality  of  the 
wine  is  generally  below  the  average,  as 
the  grapes  do  not  ripen  simultaneously, 
and  the  peasants  are  impatient  to  gather 
them  prematurely  for  fear  of  thieves. 
Indeed  the  wine  is  always  poor,  though 
the  grapes  are  large  and  well  flavored, 
and  the  system  practised  in  Tuscany, 
called  il  gavertio  del  vino^  which  consists 
in  adding  a  portion  of  the  grapes,  re- 
served for  that  purpose,  after  the  first 
fermentation  has  set  in,  does  not  recom- 
mend itself  by  its  results.  The  Ameri- 
can vine,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  intro- 
duced among  the.  mountains,  and  pro- 
duces a  wonderful  fruit,  like  a  grape 
filled  with  the  quintessence  of  strav/bcr- 
ries  or  pineapples.  The  epicure  who 
has  not  tasted  ta\x  fragola  has  still  a 
new  sensation  in  store  for  his  palate. 
The  wine  made  from  them  does  not  keep 
at  all,  so  they  are  only  grown  for  the 
fruit  market. 

From  the  mountain  slopes  the  eye  is 
sometimes  caught  by  a  belt  of  white 
poplars,  fringing  the  bed  of  a  stream, 
and  conspicuous  amid  the  luxuriant  ver- 
dure of  the  valley  by  their  silvery  bark 
and  foliage.  From  their  close  pithy 
fibre  is  made  the  finest  quality  of  paper 
turned  out  by  Cini's  great  factory  at 
San  Marcello,  the  capital  of  the  A  pen- 
nine  of  PiFtoia  ;  and  carts  laden  with 
the  trunks,  sawn  into  ciiual  len[>;ths,  are 
often  to  be  met  on  their  way  up  the  Val 
di  Lima.  The  Lima  itself  is  studded 
with  a  series  of  ruder  mills  for  making 
the  roughest  sort  of  brown  paper,  from 
maize  straw — a  manufacture  which  has 
existed  in  this  valley  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  is  the  only  one  carried  on 
there. 

Farms  let  on  the  niczzcria  system  are 
to  be  found  in  the  lower  ground,  even 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  ;  but  slope 
and  mountain,  with  their  mantle  of 
fruitful  forest,  are  the  peasant's  sole 
property,  where  he  is  absolute  lurd  of 


the  soil  he  tills.  Nor  can  he  be  re- 
proached here  with  unthrifty  husbandry, 
for  on  the  southern  declivities  the 
ground  has  been  laboriously  and  pain- 
fully terraced  up  to  render  possible  the 
cultivation  of  vines  and  olives  ;  and  if 
the  chestnut,  which  requires  little  tend- 
ance, has  usurped  the  rest  of  the  soil,  it 
may  be  said  in  its  defence,  that  it  is  Na- 
ture's save-all,  and  grows  where  no  other 
plant  would  find  footing.  Short  of  the 
absolutely  vertical,  no  steep  seems  too 
abrupt  for  it  to  clothe,  no  hanging  ra- 
vine too  rugged,  no  rocky  shelf  too  nar- 
row, for  it  to  grow  and  prosper  there. 
As  hardy  as  the  mountain  pine,  as  fruit- 
ful as  the  sun-pampered  olive,  it  braves 
the  bleakest  gales  of  the  wind-swej)t 
Apennine  ;  and  where  the  scanty  earth 
seems  to  grudge  a  sustenance  to  man,  it 
bears  aloft  a  harvest  on  its  branches. 
The  most  long-suffering  of  trees,  it  will, 
if  cut  down,  send  forth  anew  fruitful 
suckers,  and  will  still  bring  forth  its 
prickly  clusters  when  its  stem  is  Till 
scooped  away  by  age  and  nothing  but  a 
shell  of  bark  remains  to  carry  the  srp 
up  to  its  crown. 

The  chestnut  harvest,  which  takes 
place  in  October,  is  the  great  event  of 
the  year  in  the  Apennines,  and  furnishes 
a  recreation,  rather  than  a  task,  to  ?\\ 
classes  of  the  population.  The  schools 
have  their  annual  vacation  in  that  month, 
that  the  children  may  assist  in  it  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  find  hands  for  any  extra 
household  work  while  a  pleasant  gipsy 
life  goes  on  under  the  trees.  The  steep 
woods  are  then  alive  with  merry  parties 
picking  the  mahogany-brown  nuts  from 
among  the  fallen  leaves  and  dropping 
them  into  long  canvas  pouches  slung  :'.t 
the  waist  for  the  purpose.  The  boughs 
are  never  shaken  to  detach  them,  and 
the  burrs  fall  singly  as  they  ripen,  rust- 
ling through  the  leaves,  and  breaking 
the  forest  silence  with  a  heavy  thud,  as 
they  strike  the  ground.  They  lie  tiil 
l)icked  up  from  day  to  day,  during  the 
appointed  time  for  gathering  them,  which 
lasts  a  month,  and  is  fixed  by  municipal 
proclamation — commonly  from  Michael- 
mas Day,  September  29th,  to  the  feast  cf 
Saints  Simon  and  Jude,  October  2Sth, 
but  sometimes  extended  by  special  re- 
quest, if  the  season  be  unusually  late, 
for  ten  days  longer.  Any  one  wander- 
ing off  the  recognized  paths  through  the 
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v.oods  during  that  period  is  liable  to  be 
shot  by  the  proprietor,  as  in  the  Swiss 
vineyards  in  vintage  time,  but  this  san- 
guinary law  seems  to  remain  a  dead  let- 
ter. After  the  legal  term  has  expired, 
the  woods  are  free  to  the  whole  world, 
and  are  invaded  by  troops  of  beggars, 
gleaning  any  chance  belated  chestnuts, 
which,  falling  now,  are  the  prize  of  the 
first  comer.  Those  which  drop  at  any 
time  on  a  road  passable  for  wheeled  ve- 
Iiicles  are  also  public  property,  and  as 
the  highway  runs  through  chestnut 
woods  the  poor  have  a  little  harvest  by 
the  roadside. 

The  proprietors  of  woods  too  exten- 
sive for  the  gathering  to  be  done  by  the 
members  of  their  own  household,  en- 
gage a  number  of  girls  to  assist,  giving 
them  food  and  lodging  for  forty  days, 
and  to  each  two  sacks  of  chestnut  flour 
on  h^r  departure.  After  their  day's 
work  in  the  woods  they  are  expected  to 
spin  or  weave  in  the  evening  for  the 
benefit  of  the  housewife,  who  thus  gets 
her  winter  supply  of  yarn  or  linen  pret- 
ty well  advanced  in  this  month.  The 
poorer  girls  look  forward  to  being  em- 
])Ioyed  in  this  way  as  a  great  treat,  and 
will  often  throw  up  other  occupations 
rather  than  lose  it.  In  a  fine  season  it 
is  indeed  sufficiently  pleasant,  for  the 
lovely  weather  of  a  dry  October  among 
these  Tuscan  highlands  makes  open-air 
life  unalloyed  pleasure ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  can  hardly  conjure  up  a 
more  dismal  picture  than  that  presented 
by  the  dripping  chestnut  woods  if  the 
autumn  rains  have  chosen  that  month 
for  their  own,  when  the  sheeting  floods 
of  heaven  thresh  down  the  withered 
leaves  as  they  fall,  and  the  soaked  burrs 
liave  to  be  fished  out  of  the  swirling  yel- 
low torrents  that  furrow  the  ground  in 
all  directions. 

Wet  or  dry,  however,  October,  unless 
tlie  yield  be  exceptionally  scanty,  is  a 
season  of  abundance  and  rejoicing 
through  the  country,  while  the  peasants 
consume  the  fresh  chestnuts  by  the 
sackful,  not  roasted,  as  they  are  eaten 
in  the  cities,  but  plainly  boiled  and 
eaten  hot  from  the  husk.  The  great 
mass  are  spread  on  the  floors  of  the 
drying-houses — blind,  deserted-looking 
buildings,  scattered  through  the  woods 
for  this  purpose,  and  which  in  the  au- 
tumn seem  to  smoulder  internally,   as 


the  smoke  of  the  fire  lit  to  extract  the 
moisture  from  the  fresh  chestnuts  es- 
capes through  all  the  interstices  of  the 
roof  and  walls.  From  the  drying-house 
they  are  taken  to  the  mill  and  ground 
into  farina  dolce^  sl  fine  meal,  of  pinkish 
color  and  sickly  sweet  flavor,  which 
forms  the  staple  food  of  the  population. 
From  this  they  make  polenta  or  i>ot- 
ridge,  in  other  districts  made  from  In- 
dian meal,  and  necci^  round  cakes  baked 
between  chestnut-leaves,  which  are  kept 
and  dried  for  the  purpose,  with  the  re- 
sult of  imparting  a  slightly  pungent 
flavor  of  smoke  that  the  stranger  will 
hardly  find  an  improvement.  Other 
delicacies,  too,  are  made  from  the  chest- 
nut flour,  such  as  cakes  covered  with 
chocolate  and  sugar,  but  none  are  likely 
to  commend  themselves  to  Northern 
palates. 

But  to  the  simple  taste  of  the  moun- 
taineer his  homely  fare  seems  sweeter 
than  all  rare  foreign  viands,  as  his  na- 
tive crag  is  dearer  than  the  great  capi- 
tals of  the  modern  world.  He  asks 
nothing  from  civilization,  and  renounces 
the  present  and  ihe  future  to  live  alone 
with  the  past,  which  he  clings  to,  with- 
out knowing  it.  For  the  force  of  asso- 
ciation cannot  count  for  much  in  a  com- 
munity whose  history,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  limited  by  the  memory  of  the  living. 
Yet  the  dweller  in  the  Tuscan  Apen- 
nine,  and  in  the  mountain  regions 
throughout  Italy,  remains  immovably 
fixed,  of  his  own  free  choice,  to  the  crag 
platform,  whither  his  ancestors  were 
driven  for  refuge  by  the  exigencies  of 
their  time,  and  accepts  the  necessity  of 
a  thousand  years  ago  as  the  unchangea- 
ble condition  of  to-day.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  other  countries  have  gradually 
abandoned  the  strong  places  originally 
built  on  by  their  forefathers,  as  increased 
security  made  self-defence  unnecessary, 
and  increased  intercourse  made  accessi- 
bility desirable  and  profitable.  Not  so 
the  Italian,  in  whom  the  tenacity  of  tra- 
dition and  long-inherited  usage  is 
stronger  than  the  love  of  convenience, 
of  gain,  or  even  of  safety.  The  towns 
at  the  base  of  Vesuvius,  buried  beneath 
the  devastating  lava,  rise  from  their 
ruins  ere  yet  the  fiery  flood  is  cold  above 
them  ;  and  while  for  Pompeii,  Hercu- 
laneum,  and  Stabia  there  was  in  the 
Roman  time  no   resurrection,   Resina, 
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Torre  del  Greco,  and  San  Sebasliano 
are  by  the  modern  Italians  rebuilt  as 
often  as  destroyed.  Liizzano  in  the 
Apennines,  carried  down  the  mountain- 
side by  a  landslip,  which  buried  or  swept 
into  the  Lima  sixty-three  houses  and 
three  churches,  was  re-erected  on  its 
former  site,  though  not  of  its  former 
size,  by  the  inhabitants,  as  soon  as  they 
began  to  recover  from  the  first  stupefac- 
tion of  the  calamity.  There  is  much  to 
be  said  for  the  mountaineer's  attach- 
ment to  his  lofty  dwelling,  and  apart 
from  the  abstract  question  involved  in 
weighing  the  pains  against  the  penalties 
of  progress,  it  is  at  least  o])en  to  doubt 
whether  he  would  not  lose  more  than  he 
would  gain  by  descending  to  the  valley, 
and  whether  the  exhilarating  breadth  of 
light  and  air,  the  glorious  amplitude' of 
hanging  panorama  which  reward  his  as- 
cent, do  not  more  than  compensate  for 
its  fatigue.  Modern  fashion  at  least 
seems  to  say  so,  as  it  goes  higher  and 
higher  in  search  of  oxygen  and  scenery, 
and  requires  its  summer  haunts  as  many 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
as  is  compatible  with  a  due  regard  to 
creature  comforts.  The  most  enthusi- 
astic advocate  of  mountain  air  might, 
however,  shudder  at  the  prosj)ect  before 
the  Apennine  villager,  when  the  winter 
settles  down  on  his  home  ;  when  the 
chestnuts  have  been  gathered  and  dried, 
the  new  wine  made  and  tasted  ;  when 
the  younger  men  are  gone  to  the  me- 
tropolis or  the  Maremma,  leaving  the 
old,  the  helpless,  and  the  feeble  to 
await  their  return  ;  and  the  snow,  with 
f;radual  and  noiseless  footsteps,  steals 
down  from  the  higher  peaks  on  the  lone- 
ly village,  wrapping  it  in  a  shroud  of 
stillness  and  isolation.  Perched  then  in 
aerial  solitude  on  its  unapproachable 
pinnacle,  it  looks  down  on  the  valley 
over  a  thousand  feet  of  steep,  bristling 
with   leafless    forest,    while    no    sound 


reaches  it  save  tl:c  hoarse  roar  of  the 
tawny  torrents  below,  or  the  shrill  whis- 
tle of  the  tramontnna  sweeping  on  it 
from  some  frigid  zone  of  space.  Then 
the  water  must  l)c  drawn  across  the 
snow,  or  up  streets  slippery  with  icy 
mud,  and  footing  is  difticult  in  the  steep 
woods,  where  firewood,  fortunately  not 
scarce,  must  be  gathered  for  the  long, 
cold  nights.  lUit  the  winter,  though 
sharp,  is  brief,  and  once  Christmas  has 
come  and  gone,  spring  is  not  far  off  ; 
when  the  snow  melts,  the  flowers  break 
from  the  ground,  the  com  shoots  fast, 
the  chestnuts  are  green  with  promise, 
and  summer  is  close  at  hand  to  brin^ 
life  and  animation  once  more  to  the 
highlands  of  the  Apennines. 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  my  last 
glimpse  of  one  of  these  villages,  and 
only  wish  I  could  make  the  reader  see 
the  picture  of  it  impressed  on  my  mem- 
ory. It  was  early  on  an  October  morn- 
ing, and  a  dam[)  river  fog  had  settled 
thickly  on  the  valley,  completely  shut- 
ting out  the  mountains  at  either  side. 
Overhead,  however,  the  sky  was  clear, 
and  suddenly,  as  the  heavy  swathes  of 
mist  floated  aside,  there  gleamed  out, 
like  a  rosy  crown  of  morning  glory,  sole 
in  that  upi)er  blue,  a  fairy  city,  with 
battlements  and  towers  all  flushed  as 
they  faced  the  newly  risen  sun.  The 
Fata  Morgana  never  reared  for  herself 
an  air-built  castle  of  more  visionary  as- 
pect, yet  it  was  but  La  Rocca,  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  few  hundred  poor  mountain- 
eers, that  thus  showed  for  a  moment, 
isolated  above  the  clouds,  [transfigured 
by  the  sunrise,  and  hung,  like  a  glowing 
carcanet,  on  the  very  brow  of  heaven. 
For  a  moment  only  :  the  next,  a  fresh 
surge  of  the  mist  rose  at  it,  swept  past 
it,  first  blotted,  then  extinguished  the 
vision,  the  dun  vapors  usurped  its  place 
in  the  sky,  and  the  aerial  city  was  seen 
no  more. — Conihill  Ma'^azinc. 
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Proud  and  lowly,  beggar  and  lord, 

Over  the  bridge  they  go, 
Rags  and  velvet,  fetter  and  sword. 

Poverty,  pomp,  and  woe. 
Who  will  stop  but  to  laugh  and  sing  ? 
Self  is  calling,  and  self  is  king  I 
Who  weeps  at  the  beggars*  grave  ? 
Crusts  they  pray  for,  but  love  they  crave. 
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Beggar  and  lord, 
Fetter  and  sword,  • 

Prison  and  palace,  shadow  and  sun, 
Velvet  and  rags. 
So  the  world  wags, 

Until  the  river  no  more  shall  run. 

Sparkle,  river,  merrily  roll  ! 

Laugh  with  the  gay  and  bright ; 
Who  will  care  for  the  weary  soul 

Under  thy  arch  to-night  ? 
Who  will  pity  her,  who  will  save  ? 
Never  a  tear  the  cold  world  gave  ! 
Down  there  in  the  rolling  Thames — 
God  will  pity  what  man  condemns. 

Velvet  and  rags. 

So  the  world  wags, 
Prison  and  palace,  shadow  and  sun, 

Fettered  and  free. 

So  shall  it  be, 
Until  the  river  no  more  shall  run. 


— Temple  Bar. 
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BY    THE   EDITOR. 


Our  portrait  this  month  is  of  one  of 
the  most  eminent  and  honored  of  Amer- 
ican scientists,  whose  reputation  is  as 
great  in  Europe  as  in  his  own  country, 
and  who  is  acknowledged  as  an  author- 
ity and  original  discoverer  in  the  three 
important  departments  of  mineralogy, 
geology,  and  zoology. 

James  Dwight  Dana  was  born  on 
the  1 2th  of  February,  18 13,  at  Utica, 
New  York,  and  passed  there  the  first 
years  of  his  life.  He  seems  to  have  had  an 
early  inclination  to  the  natural  sciences, 
as  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
Yale  College,  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
Professor  Silliman  (Sr.),  the  distinguish- 
ed pioneer  of  American  science.  While 
there  he  evinced  a  special  aptitude  for 
mathematics  as  well  as  fhe  natural  sci- 
ences, and  shortly  after  his  graduation 
in  1833,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
teacher  of  mathematics  to  midshipmen 
in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  In 
that  capacity  he  sailed  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean in  the  ship-of-the-line  Delaware,  re- 
turning in  1835.  During  the  two  years 
following  he  acted  at  Yale  College  as  as- 


sistant to  Professor  Silliman,  whose  suc- 
cessor he  afterward  became. 

In  December,  1836,  Mr.  Dana  was  ap- 
pointed mineralogist  and  geologist  of  the 
United  States  exploring  expedition,  then 
about  to  be  sent  by  the  Government  to 
the  Southern  and  Pacific  Oceans.  The 
squadron,  under  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant (afterward  Commodore)  Wilkes, 
sailed  in  August,  1838,  and  returned  in 
1842.  During  the  thirteen  years  follow- 
ing, Professor  Dana  was  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  preparing  for  publication  the 
various  reports  of  this  expedition  com- 
mitted to  his  charge.  The  results  of  his 
labors  were  given  in  his  **  Report  on 
Zoophytes"  ^4to,  with  an  atlas  of  61 
folio  plates,  1846),  in  which  he  proposes 
a  new  classification  and  describes  230 
new  species  ;  the  **  Report  on  the  Geol- 
ogy of  the  Pacific*'  (with  an  atlas  of 
21  plates,  1849) ;  and  the  **  Report  on 
Crustacea'*  (4to,  with  an  atlas  of  96  folio 
plates,  1852-54).  In  this  last  named 
work  680  species  are  described,  of  which 
658  were  new.  These  Reports  were 
published^by  the  United  States  Govern- 
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ment,  and  contributed  greatly  to  that 
high  reputation  which  our  official  scien- 
tific publications  have  achieved.  AVith 
few  exceptions,  the  drawings  in  the  at- 
lases were  made  by  Mr.  Dana  himself. 

In  1850  Mr.  Dana  was  elected  to  the 
ofRce   of  Silliman  Professor  of  Natural 
-History  and  Geology  in  Yale  College, 
but  did  not  enter  upon  its  duties  until 
*855i  soon  after  Professor  Silliman's  re- 
^gnation  of  the  chair  of  chemistry  and 
^eolog}'.     This  position  he  still  retains. 
3n  1854  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
^American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
^xnent  of  Science,  having  been  for  many 
years  one  of  the  standing  committee  of 
that  body,  and  in  August,  1855,  ^"^^  ^^~ 
livered  the  annual  address  before  that  as- 
sociation at  its  meeting  in  Providence. 
He  has  bepn  elected  a  member  of  many 
learned   societies  in  Europe,   including 
the  Royal  Academies  of  Sciences  in  Mu- 
nich and  Berlin,  the  Geological  and  Lin- 
naean  societies  in  London,  the  Philoma- 
thic  Society  in   Paris,  and  others.     In 
1872,    the    VVollaston    gold    medal,     in 
charge  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, was  conferred  upon  him. 


Besides  the  works  already  mentioned. 
Professor  Dana  hus  published  **  Science 
and  the  Bible,"  a  series  of  four  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
in  1856-57,  called  forth  by  a  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Taylor  Lewis  on  the  **  Six  Days 
of  Creation  ;**  **  A  System  of  Mineral- 
ogy,** a  work  of  high  repute  in  Europe 
and  America  (1837,  5th  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  1870)  ;  **  On  Coral  Reefs 
and  Islands'*  (1853)  ;  a  *'  Manual  of 
Geology**  (1862,  revised  edition,  1869)  ; 
a  "  Text  Book  of  (ieology  for  Schools 
and  Academies**  (1864)  ;  and  **  Corals 
and  coral  Islands'*  (1872'.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  associated  with  his 
brother-in-law.  Professor  Benjamin  Silli- 
man, Jr.,  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
America  PI  Jounial  of  Scieuce  and  Arts, 
founded  in  181 9  by  the  elder  Silliman. 
To  this  journal,  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  ]3oston,  the  Ly- 
ceum of  Natural  History  in  New  York, 
and  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
Philadelphia,  he  has  contributed  numer- 
ous important  scientific  memoirs,  the 
mere  titles  of  which  would  fill  a  column. 
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The  Evolution  of  Man  :  A  Popular  Expo- 
sition of  the    Principal   Points  of   Human 
Ontogeny  and  Phylogeny.     From  the  Ger- 
man of  Ernest  Hacckel,  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena.     In    two    volumes.      New 
York  :  D.  AppUton  ^  Co. 
In  a  somwhat  extended  review  of  this  re- 
markable   work  contributed    to   the   London 
Academy,  Mr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  says  : 
"  Professor  Haeckel  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the    most    energetic    workers    and  advanced 
thinkers  among  German  biologists.     For  more 
than  thirty  years  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  animal  kingdom  with  especial 
reference  to  the  theory  of  development,  and  he 
has  perhaps  done  as  much  to  extend  and  pop- 
ularize that  theory  as  Darwin  himself.     Besides 
a  long  series  of  publications  in  various  depart- 
ments of  biology,  he  has  written  two  great 
popular   works — The  History  of  Creation^  in 
which  the  development  of  the  whole  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom  is  systematically  traced 
out,  and  the  present  volumes,  which  treat  in 
more  detail  the  entire  history  of  man's  evolu- 
tion, both  as  an  individual  from  the  parental 
germ  and  as  an  animal  species  from  the  most 
rudimentary  form  of  individualized  animal  life 


through  a  progressive  scries  of  more  and  more 
specialized  animal  types." 

The  present  work,  he  continues,  "  is  intend- 
ed to  render  the  facts  of  human  germ  history 
and  development  accessible  to  the  educated 
public.  It  is  founded  on  the  researches  of  the 
most  eminent  modern  anatomists  and  cmbry- 
ologists — Baer,  Kullikcr,  Schwann,  Huxley, 
Weissmann,  and  Gegenbaur,  together  with 
Haeckel's  own  discoveries  in  the  history  and 
development  of  many  of  the  lower  animals. 
We  can,  therefore,  hardly  do  otherwise  than 
accept  the  facts  as  presented  to  us  by  our  au- 
thor, and  though  we  may  not  always  agree 
with  the  inferences  he  deduces  from  them,  we 
can  but  feel  that  they  arc  of  the  very  highest 
importance,  and  that  a  careful  study  of  them  is 
absolutely  essential  before  venturing  to  form 
definite  conclusions  as  to  man's  nature,  origin, 
or  destiny." 

When  he  comes  to  discuss  the  work  in  detail 
Mr.  Wallace  finds  several  points  of  radical  im- 
portance upon  which  he  differs  /;/  tolo  from 
Professor  Haeckel  ;  but  he  concludes  by  say- 
ing that  no  restricted  notice  of  The  Evolution 
of  Man  can  afTord  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  wonderful  variety  and  complexity,  or  of 
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the  intensely  interesting  nature  of  the  subjects 
it  discusses.  *'  There  is  probably  no  book  in 
any  language  which  gives  so  full,  so  clear,  and 
so  perfectly  intelligible  an  account  of  the  earl- 
ier stages  of  the  development  of  animals. 
The  phenomena  described  are,  as  compared 
with  the  later  stages  of  development,  simple 
and  easily  followed,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
aggerate their  importance  ;  and  as  enabling 
any  intelligent  person  to  obtain  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  this  wonderful  his- 
tory in  its  earlier,  and  a  correct  conception  of 
their  general  outlines  and  bearing  in  their 
later  and  more  complex  stages,  the  work  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Englisjji  lan- 
guage. Its  faults  are  difluseness  of  style  and 
complexity  of  general  arrangement,  and  a 
competent  editor  would  be  able  to  condense  it 
into  one  half  the  bulk  without  curtailing  it  of 
any  important  matter.  It  is  nevertheless  most 
acceptable  even  as  it  is,  and  should  be  studied 
by  every  one  who  wishes  to  appreciate  the  full 
meaning  of  the' familiar  saying,  that  *'  we  are 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 

The  Life  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  R.A.     By 
Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.     Boston  :  Roberts 

Bros. 

The  public  which  is  already  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Hamerton 's  great  and  peculiar  merits  as 
an  art-critic  will  not  be  disappointed  at  finding 
that  the  present  work  is  less  a  biography  than 
a  treatise  on  the  aim,  function,  and  limitation 
of  pictorial  art.  It  gives  as  complete  an  ac- 
count of  the  greiat  artist's  life  and  career  as 
the  present  very  imperfect  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  him  permits  ;  but  Mr.  Hamerton  states 
at  the  very  beginning  that  he  has  been  '*  the 
more  willing  to  write  a  biography  of  Turner 
that  it  is  impossible  to  study  him  without  en- 
countering the  greatest  of  all  problems  in  art- 
criticism,  the  relation  of  Art  to  Nature."  Of 
all  landscape-painters  Turner,  says  Mr.  Ham- 
erton, "  is  at  once  the  most  comprehensive  in 
his  study  of  nature  and  the  most  independent 
of  nature,  the  most  observant  of  truth  and 
also,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  most  untrue. 
This  double  life  of  Turner,  as  observer  and 
artist,  compels  us  to  ^distinguish  between  art 
and  mere  observation  from  the  very  beginning, 
under  peril  of  falling  into  snares  which  the 
subject  itself  has  laid  for  us,  "We  must  under- 
stand that  Art  and  Nature  are  not  .the  same 
world,  but  two  worlds  which  only  resemble 
each  other,  and  have  many  things  in  common. 
Turner,  with  the  instinct  of  genius,  understood 
this  from  the  first." 

This  passage  furnishes  the  key-note  to  the 
entire  book  ;  Mr.  Hamerton  using  Turner's  pic- 
tures and  method  of  work  as  a  text  from  which 
to  expound  and  enforce  the  doctrine  that  art — 
landscape  art  in  common  with  all  other  forms 


of  it— -is  not  imitation  of  nature,  but  an  ideal 
representation  of  such  selected  particulars  as 
appeal  to  the  artist's  taste  or  fancy.  This  prop- 
osition is  enlarged  upon  and  emphasized  in 
every  possible  way  and  with  much  ingenuity 
of  illustration,  and  in  grasping  it  with  full  and 
clear  comprehension  of  its  bearing  and  signifi- 
cance, the  reader  catches  the  principal  purpose 
of  the  author  in  writing  his  very  interesting 
and  instructive  book. 

The  volume  is  embellished  with  nine  illustra- 
tions after  Turner's  sketches,  etched  by  A. 
Brunet-Debaines. 

Wild  Life  in  a  Southern  County.      Bos- 
ton :  Roberts  Bros, 

The  author  of  this  book  has  been  compared 
as  to  literary  quality  with  White  of  Selboume 
and  old  Izaak  Walton,  and  certainly  the  re- 
semblance is  very  noticeable.  There  is  the 
same  hearty,  objective  love  of  nature  for  its 
own  sake,  the  same  faculty  of  minute  and  ex- 
act observation,  the  same  ^genius  for  details, 
and  a  similar  power  of  picturesque  and  pleas- 
ing description.  There  is  also  that  piquant 
flavor  of  an  interesting  and  original  personality 
behind  the  recorded  observations  which  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  principal  charms  of  the  older 
authors.  Regarded  merely  as  literature  there 
are  few  things  more  delightful  and  appetizing, 
though  there  is  a  marked  absence  in  the  case 
of  all  three  of  the  authors  named  of  any  strain- 
ing after  literary  efifect. 

The  author  of  "  Wild  Life"  lives  in  an  ancient 
farm-house  situated  at  the  verge  of  a  small 
hamlet  in  one  of  the  southern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  area  of  his  observations  cm- 
braces  only  his  farm,  the  hamlet,  and  the  coun- 
try immediately  adjacent.  That  material  of 
sufficient  quantity  to  fill  a  volume  could  be 
found  in  such  a  limited  area  is  in  itself  a  sur- 
prising fact,  even  if  we  should  make  consider- 
able allowance  for  "  padding  ;"  but  the  author 
has  not  only  filled  a  volume  without  apparent 
effort,  but  has  made  it  of  fascinating  interest 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  forms  and  move- 
ments of  clouds,  the  phenomena  of  rain  and 
mists,  the  conformation  of  the  country,  the 
pathway  of  the  brook  from  its  spring  on  the 
hillside  to  the  lakelet  in  the  valley,  the  situa- 
tion and  characteristics  of  woods,  the  varied 
attractions  of  fruit-trees  and  flowers,  and  the 
teeming  life  of  insects,  birds,  fishes,  and  such 
wild  animals  as  are  left  in  a  long-settled  coun- 
try—all these  in  turn  engage  his  attention,  and 
there  is  no  one  of  them  about  which  he  does 
not  tell  something  at  once  fresh  and  interest- 
ing. No  book  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
conveys  so  impressively  the  oft-reiterated  les- 
son that  the  things  immediately  about  us  pos- 
sess an  inexhaustible  interest  for  the  eye  that 
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can  really  obscr\'e  and  the  mind  that  can  in- 
tnpret  them. 

The  Secrkt  of  Success;  or.  How  to  Get 
ON  IN  the  World.  By  W.  H.  Davenport 
Adams.  American  Edition,  edited  by  P. 
G.  H.    New  York  :  C  P,  Putttatns  Softs, 

The  title   of  this  book  seems  to   promise 
somethinjET  which  its  contents  do  not  provide  ; 
but  the  author  is  careful  at  the  very  beginning 
cf  his  preface  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  no 
s.p>ecial  stcn^f  to  disclose,  and  that  in  point  of 
''"^ct,  there  is  no  royal  road  to  success  any 
ore  than  there  is  to  learning.      The  book 
0-ouId  be  much  more  accurately  described  if  it 
rerc  entitled  '*  How  to  dcscr-ji  Success,"  and 
.  devotes  quite  as  much  space  to  impressing 
pen   the  reader  the  futility  and  mistake  of 
hat  is  ordinarily  called  success,  and  the  ncccs- 
ity  of  distinguishing  between  true  and  false 
Success,  as  to  telling  him  how  to  get  on  in  the 
'^rorld.     The  advice  and  the  doctrine  arc  for 
Vhe  most  part  sound  and  judicious,  and  far 
^snore  likely  to  be  really  useful  than  any  quack 
suggestions  as  to  practical  methods  of  success  ; 
but  they  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  in  the 
last   degree    hackneyed    and    commonplace. 
The  attraction  of  the  book,  however,  lies,  not 
in  its  exhortations  or  its  teachings  but  in  the 
personal  sketches  and  anecdotes  with  which 
these   teachings  are  illustrated.      Mr.  Adams 
adroitly  enforces  his  points  by  citing  pertinent 
examples  from  the  lives  and  achievements  of 
successful  men,  and  in  gathering  them  he  has 
industriously  gleaned  the  records  of  both  Eng- 
land and  America.    Merely  for  copiousness  the 
collection  of  anecdotes  would  be  remarkable, 
and  they  are  told  with  the  spirit  and  vigor  and 
animation  of  a  genuine  i-acontcin\ 
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The  late  William  Howitt  has  left  an  autobi- 
ography which  is  almost  sufficiently  advanced 
for  publication. 

The  British  Museum  has  lately  acqured  the 
remainder  of  the  tablets  found  at  Hillah  ;  some 
of  them  arc  of  great  interest. 

Mr.  Swinburne  is  giving  much  of  his  atten- 
tion to  studies  of  the  Elizabethan  'drama  and 
Shakespearean  literature.  They  will  appear 
probably  in  the  proposed  Dramatic  Dictionary. 

The  selection  from  the  letters  of  Charles 
Dickens  which  Miss  Hogarth  and  Miss  Dick- 
ens are  preparing  was  to  have  seen  the  light 
in  the  spring,  but  the  publication  of  the  work 
has  been  unavoidably  delayed.  We  are,  how- 
ever, now  in  a  position  to  state  that  the  book 
will  be  out  some  time  in  the  autumn  —at  any 
rate  before  Christmas. — Athetucutn. 


TiiK  growing  interest  in  Heine,  and  the 
favorable  reception  accorded  to  the  volume  of 
selections  under  the  title  of  "  Wit,  Wisdom, 
and  Pathos  of  Heine,"  recently  published, 
have  induced  Mr.  Snod grass  to  proceed  to  the 
translation  of  some  of  the  complete  works, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  publish  in  volumes  of 
convenient  and  not  too  bulky  form.  The  series 
will  prolably  commence  with  the  "  Reise- 
bilder,"  or  with  one  of  the  books  *'  On  Ger- 
many.* 

MoNSK'.NOR  Alfonso  Cai'Ecki.atro  has  been 
appointed  Prefect  of  the  Vatican  Librar}'  in 
the  place  of  Cardinal  Pecci,  recently  raised  to 
the  cardinalate  by  his  brother  the  Pope.  Mon- 
signor  Capecelatro  belongs  to  a  very  distin- 
guished Neapolitan  family,  is  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  is  well  known  as  the  author  of 
the  **  Storia  di  San  Pier  Damiano  e  del  suo 
Tempo  ;"  he  has  also  published  a  work  on 
Cardinal  Newman.  At  the  time  of  the  last 
Council  the  new  Prefect  wrote  a  pamphlet, 
which,  on  account  of  its  liberal  views,  was  not 
approved  of  by  the  Curia  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  same  liberal  tendency  may  be  display- 
ed in  arrangements  to  make  the  literary  treas- 
ures of  the  Vatican  more  accessible  than  has 
been  the  custom  heretofore. 

Lord  Jkfkrkv  had  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Macaulay's  essay  on  Frederick  the  Great.  "  I 
am  not  sure,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Napier, 
"  whether  I  do  not  think  it  the  ivry  /v.*/  thing 
Macaulay  has  yet  written,  and  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  no  other  man  alive  (and  I  am  half  in- 
clined to  add  that  ever  lived)  could  write  any 
thing  of  the  kind  so  well."  Macaulay's  opin- 
ion of  Jeffrey's  selected  essays  is  given  in 
Trevelyan's  life  of  him,  but  as  it  was  expressed 
in  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Napier,  it  is  worth 
quoting  here  with  what  Jeffrey  says  of  Macau- 
lay.  "  I  think,"  he  says,  "  that  there  are  few 
things  in  the  four  volumes  which  one  or  two 
other  men  could  not  have  done  as  well,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  any  one  man  except  Jeffrey, 
nay  that  any  three  men,  could  have  produced 
such  diversified  excellence.  When  I  compare 
him  with  Sydney  and  myself,  I  feel  with  hu- 
mility, perfectly  sincere  that  his  range  is  im- 
measurably wider  than  ours,  and  this  is  only 
as  a  writer.  But  he  is  not  only  a  "writer,  he 
has  been  a  great  advocate,  and  he  is  a  great 
judge.  Take  him  all  in  all,  I  think  him  more 
nearly  an  universal  genius  than  any  man  of 
our  time.  Certainly  far  more  nearly  than 
Brougham,  much  as  Brougham  affects  the 
character.  Brougham  does  one  thing  well, 
two  or  three  things  indifferently,  and  a  hun- 
dred  things  detestably." 

Mkssrs.  C.  Kecan  Pail  and  Co.  are  pre- 
paring for  publication  a  series  of  books  wliich 
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will  treat  of  the  Principles,  Methods,  and  His- 
tory of  Education,  and  will  aim  at  affording 
trustworthy  information  with  respect  to  the 
different  systems  of  instruction  adopted  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.  While  the  area  of  subjects 
which  this  series  is  intended  to  cover  will  be 
sufficiently  wide  to  give  to  it  the  completeness 
of  a  Cyclopaedia  of  Education,  each  subject 
will  be  discussed  with  that  reference  to  practi- 
cal details  which  its  relations  to  school  man- 
agement may  require.  In  the  composition  of 
the  several  volumes,  the  requirements  of 
teachers  in  secondary  as  well  as  primary 
schools  will  be  carefully  kept  in  view  ;  and, 
while  due  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discus- 
sion of  **  Elementary  Subjects,"  an  attempt 
will  be  made  .to  explain  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  those  branches  of  knowledge  which 
are  included  in  the  curricula  of  higher  classical 
and  modern  schools.  The  various  volumes 
will  be  written  by  experienced  teachers  or  by 
specialists  who  have  devoted  much  time  and 
study  to  the  'subjects  of  which  they  will  treat, 
and  the  whole  series  will  be  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Mr.  Philip  Magnus. 
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The  Chemical  Composition  of  Sea-water. 
— Jacobsen  has  set  himself  the  task  of  deciding 
the  question  whether  the  composition  of  sea- 
water  taken  from  different  seas  and  oceans, 
and  different  depths,  possessed  the  same  com- 
position, and  whether  the  discrepancies  ob- 
served in  analyses  were  due  to  errors  of  man- 
ipulation. For  this  purpose  he  examined  the 
composition  of  forty-six  specimens  of  sea- 
water,  collected  on  board  the  **  Gazelle"  dur- 
ing the  expedition  of  1874-1876,  for  every  pos- 
sible locality  and  depth.  The  constituents 
which  were  determined  were  chlorine,  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  calcium  carbonate.  The 
chlorine  showed  only  a  very  slight  variation  ; 
the  salt  corresponding  to  the  chlorine  amount- 
ed in  the  highest  case  to  1.8140,  in  the  lowest 
case  to  1.8047,  the  mean  being  1.80936.  The 
chlorine  was  determined  in  fifteen  specimens. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  these  results  are 
influenced  by  the  unavoidable  errors  of  chlo- 
rine determinations  and  the  determination  of 
salt,  one  will  not  be  disposed  to  ascribe  to  the 
found  irregular  variations  any  significance  of 
weight,  but  will  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
relative  amounts  of  chlorine  contained  in  oce- 
anic  waters  show  no  considerable  variation. 
The  sulphuric  acid  was  determined  in  166 
specimens  of  water.  It  constituted  in  the  mean 
6.493  per  cent  of  the  entire  salt  present ;  the 
greatest  difference  (0.35  per  cent)  lay  between 
the  maximum  6.69  per  cent  and  the  minimum 


6.34  per  cent.  The  author  remarks  that  here 
again  the  variation  would  be  less  if  the  un- 
avoidable error  of  the  areometric  determina- 
tion of  salt  could  be  eliminated.  There  are 
grounds,  however,  for  believing  that  the 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  present  in  water  is 
somewhat  less  constant  than  the  amount  of 
chlorine.  On  the  other  hand,  attention  most 
be  directed  to  the  fact  that  any  regular  varia- 
tion in  the  properties  of  sulphuric  acid,  de- 
pending on  the  place  or  the  depth  from  which 
the  water  has  been  taken,  was  not  observed. 
The  determinations  of  calcium  carbonate  were 
made  in  thirty-nine  samples  of  water.  The 
mean  result  was  in  10,000  parts  of  water  0.269 
parts  of  lime  carbonate,  the  maximum  being 
0.312  parts,  and  the  minimum  0.220  parts. 
So  far  from  referring  these  variations  in  the  re- 
sults to  differences  in  the  sources  whence  the 
waters  were  taken,  or  regarding  them  as  indi- 
cations of  any  other  change,  the  author  as- 
cribes them  to  errors  of  experiment  which  be- 
came the  greater  in  these  cases  from  the  fact 
of  his  having  a  more  limited  quantity  of  water 
to  work  with  (less  than  one  litre)  than  is  desir- 
able for  experiments  of  these  kinds.  The  re- 
sults are  very  accordant  when  compared  with 
the  hitherto  published  analyses.  They  support 
the  view  held  by  the  author  that  the  amount  of 
lime  carbonate  present  in  sea-water  shows  but 
slight  variation.  His  results  do  not  accord 
with  those  of  J.  Davy,  who  believed  that  the 
open  sea  contained  little  or  no  lime  carbonate. 
And  we  are,  moreover,  not  driven  to  believe 
the  views  pronounced  by  Forchhammer,  that 
the  sea  animals  which  have  shells  are  able  to 
convert  the  lime  sulphate  of  sea-water  into 
carbonate.  'The  waters  of  different  regions 
appear  to  mix  very  rapidly  and  readily. 

A  New  Science. — An  Austrian  professor 
has  come  forward  as  the  discoverer  of  a  new 
science.  He  has  approached  humanity  with  a 
measuring  tape,  and  now  publishes  the  results 
of  his  laborious  investigations.  All  science  is 
built  up  more  or  less  on  statistics,  and  Professor 
Weisbach  has  laid  the  foundation  of  what  he 
himself  calls  "  Anterropometry.**  He  has 
divided  the  human  race  into  nineteen  different 
peoples,  and,  collecting  his  inferences  from  a 
sufficient  number  of  individuals,  has  published 
his  knowledge  in  a  tabulated  form.  The  points 
which  he  has  selected  for  illustrating  his 
theories  seem  curiously  chosen.  The  length 
of  the  body,  the  circumference  of  the  head,  the 
proportions  of  the  nose,  the  relation  of  the  arm 
as  compared  with  other  limbs,  and  the  rapidity 
of  pulsation  are  the  chief  centres  of  his  system. 
For  example,  in  the  matter  of  rapidity  of  pulse 
he  thus  catalogues  humanity.  The  dullest  cir- 
culation seems  to  belong  to  the  negroes  of 
Congo,  who  have  62  pulsations  in  a  minute. 
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After  them  come  the  Hottentots,  with  64,  the 
Kaffirs  70,  the  Northern  Slavs  72,  the  Siamese 
74,  the  Jews  77,  the  Sandwich  Islanders  78, 
and  the  Nicobars  84.     In  matters  of  height  the 
shortest  people  in  the  world — not  being  actual- 
ly dwarfs — are  the  Hottentots,   the  average 
height,  in  millimetres,  being  1.287.     Then  ful- 
hw  the  Japanese  at  1.569,  the  Jews  1,599,  ^^^ 
Australians  1.6 17.  the  Slavs  1.671,  the  North- 
em  Chinese  .1,675,  the  Kaffirs  1.753,  ^"^  the 
Maoris  1.757.    These  figures  may  be  instruc- 
tively compared  with  recognized  European  al- 
titudes, which  the  professor  exhibits  in  a  paral- 
lel column.     The  results  are  curious,  and  es- 
tablish incontestably  the  superiority  of  northern 
races.     The  Norwegians  are  the  tallest,  but 
rhey  are  not  as  tall  as  the  Maoris,  the  average 
heights  being  relatively  1.728  and  1.757.     The 
Scotch  come  next  at  1.708,  then  the  Swedes, 
1.700,  then  the  English  at  1.690,  and  next  fol- 
low the  Danes  1.685,  the  Germans  1.680,  the 
Trench  1.667,  the  lulians  and  the  Portuguese. 
It  is  found  that  largeness  of  head  is  generally 
in  inverse  ratio  to  length  of  body  ;  not  that  tall 
men  have  little  heads  so  much  as  that  tall 
races  have  small  heads,  the  only  exceptions 
being  the  Patagonians,  whose  great  height  is 
not  deformed  by  insignificant  brain.     The  va- 
riations of  nose  are  more  remarkable  than 
those  of  any  other  organ  which  the  professor 
has  measured.     The  Jews  and  the  Patagonians 
head  the  list,  the  average  in  millimetres  being 
71 ;  the  nearest  are  the  Maoris  at  52,  and  the 
farthest  the  Australians  at  30,  while  in  breadth 
of  nostril  the  list  must  be  read  upside  down  ; 
it  commences  with  the  Australians  at  52,  and 
ends  with  the  Jews  at  34.      For  torso  and 
breadth  of  chest  the  American  Indians  surpass 
all  other  people,  while  it  is  recorded  of  the 
Africans,  and  especially  of  the  Congo  negroes, 
that  the  relative  proportion  between  length  of 
arm  and  length  of  leg  is  in  their  case  com- 
pletely inverted. — G/ofii-. 

The  Heat  ok  the  Sun. — The  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland,  for 
1877-8,  contains  a  remarkable  paper,  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  "On  the  Total  An- 
nual Heat  received  at  each  Point  of  the  Earth's 
Surface  from  the  Sun,"  etc.  The  Sun's  annual 
heat  Is  computed  as  equivalent  to  the  melting 
of  80  feet  of  ice.  It  is  not  easy  in  a  short 
psngraph,  says  the  Athentcum^  to  give  the 
results  of  an  elaborate  mathematical  examina- 
tion, but  it  is  determined  that '  *'  the  work  done 
in  melting  x  cubic  foot  of.  ice  would  suffice  to 
crush  into  powder  4  cubic  feet  of  rock," 
which  is  equal  to  the  geological  work  done  in 
3090  years  ;  and  it  is  inferred  that  "  one  foot 
of  ice  (representing  sun  heat)  would  account 
for   the  present   geological  work  for  12,360 
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Queen-Bees. — In  a  paper  read  to  the  Que- 
kett  Microscopical  Club  at  a  recent  meeting,  Mr. 
J.  Hunter  states  that  a  fertile  queen-bcc  will 
in  four  years  lay  a  million  eggs.  Twenty-one 
days  are  required  for  the  production  of  a  work- 
er-bee ;  •'  but  the  same  ^%%  that  produced  the 
worker  in  twenty-one  days  could,  had  the  bees 
been  so  minded,  have  been  bred  up  to  ay///-<'«  in 
sixteen  days.  The  bees,"  continues  Mr.  Hunter, 
"  only  rear  queens  when  necessity  cills  for  them, 
either  from  loss  of  their  old  monarch  or  appre- 
hended swarming.  If  I  remove  the  queen  from  a 
hive,  the  first  of  these  contingencies  occurs,  and 
after  a  few  hours*  commotion,  the  bees  select 
certain  of  the  worker-eggs,  or  even  young  larv» 
two  or  three  days  old.  The  cell  is  enlarged  to 
five  or  six  times  its  ordinary  capacity  ;  a  sup- 
erabundance of  totally  different  food  is  sup- 
plied ;  and  the  result  is  that,  in  five  days  less 
than  would  have  been  required  for  a  worker,  a 
queen  is  hatched.  The  marvel  is  inexplicable. 
How  a  mere  change  and  greater  abundance 
of  food  and  a  more  roomy  lodging,  should  so 
transform  the  internal  and  external  organs  of 
any  living  creature  !  The  case  is  without  a 
parallel  in  all  the  animal  creation.  It  is  not  a 
mere  superficial  change  that  has  been  effected  ; 
but  one  that  penetrates  far  below  form  and 
structure,  to  the  very  fountain  of  life  itself.  It 
is  a  transformation  alike  of  function,  of  struc- 
ture, and  of  instinct." 

A  Chinese  Tile  Factory. — A  correspon- 
dent of  The  London  Builder  in  a  recent  ac- 
count of  his  visit  to  one  of  the  mining  districts 
of  China,  thus  describes  the  Imperial  tile  man- 
ufactorj'  at  Lien  li  ku,  about  fifteen  miles  west 
of  Pekin  : 

*'  In  this  factory  all  the  yellow  tiles  and 
bricks  required  for  Imperial  buildings  are 
made,  as  also  large  numbers  of  g^cen,  blue, 
and  other  colored  tiles  for  various  ornamental 
purposes.  The  material  used  is  a  hard  blue 
shale,  nearly  as  hard  as  slate.  This  is  allow- 
ed to  lie  in  heaps  for  some  time.  It  is  then 
ground  to  powder  by  granite  rollers,  on  a  stone 
floor  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  diameter.  The 
powder  is  then  stored  in  heaps  and  taken  to 
the  works  as  required.  For  ordinary  work  the 
powder  is  mixed  with  a  proper  proportion  of 
water  and  moulded  into  large  bricks,  which 
are  laid  out  to  dry  for  some  hours,  after  which 
they  are  dealt  with  by  the  modellers.  When 
bricks  are  to  have  a  moulding  on  them,  say 
for  coping  a  wall,  the  plan  of  operation  is  as 
follows  :  Two  pieces  of  wood,  each  cut  to  the 
shape  of  the  moulding,  are  placed  upright  on  a 
slab.  The  clay  brick  is  placed  between  them, 
and  two  men  run  the  mouldings  roughly  along 
with  chisels.  They  then  apply  straight  edges 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  their  work,  and  finally 
rub  the  edges  with  moulds  somewhat  in  the 
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same  way  as  plasterers  make  mouldings  at 
home.  The  brick  is  then  passed  to  a  third 
man,  who  cuts  any  necessary  holes  in  it,  and 
to  a  fourth,  who  trims  it  off  and  repairs  any 
defect.  The  more  ornamental  tiles  and  bricks, 
representing  fabulous  animals,  etc.,  are  first 
roughly  moulded,  and  afterwards  finished  off 
with  tools  exactly  similar  to  those  used  for 
modelling  in  clay  in  Europe.  Some  of  this 
work  has  some  pretension  to  artistic  merit. 
All  the  bricks  and  tiles  are  baked  in  ovens, 
and  then,  after  having  the  glaze  put  on,  are 
baked  a  second  time.  All  the  work  done  at  this 
manufactory  appears  to  be  first-rate,  and  the 
number  of  people  employed  when  they  are 
busy  in  about  500. 

Re-Planting  Teeth. — Can  teeth  be  trans- 
planted ?  If  recent  accounts  of  operations  by 
dentists  are  trustworthy,  the  answer  must  be 
in  the  affirmative.  But  the  question  has  been 
formally  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Odonto- 
logical  Society,  and  from  this  we  learn  that  it 
was  in  replanting  (which  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  transplanting)^  that  the  foreign  dentists, 
whose  names  had  been  cited,  achieved  their 
success.  Among  them,  a  Frenchman,  Dr. 
Magi  tot,  has  published  full  particulars  of  cases 
in  which  diseased  teeth  were  taken  out,  and 
the  root  or  a  portion  of  periosteum  was  cut 
away,  and  then  were  replanted  in  the  same 
socket,  where,  after  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
they  became  firm  and  serviceable.  Out  of 
sixty-three  operations  in  four  years,  five  were 
failures  ;  but  some  of  the  cures  were  painful 
and  tedious,  owing  to  local  discharge.  In  tech- 
nical phraseology.  Dr.  Magitot  holds  "  the  in- 
dications for  an  operation  to  be  the  existence 
of  chronic  periostitis  of  the  apex  of  the  root, 
its  denudation,  and  absorption  of  its  surface. 
.  .  .The  resection  of  this,  which  plays  the  part 
of  irritant,  is  the  essential  aim  of  the  operation. 
And  the  extraction  having  been  performed  with 
due  care,  if  no  other  lesion  be  detected  save 
the  alteration  in  the  apex  of  the  root,  the  tooth 
is  to  be  replaced  as  soon  as  this  has  been  ex- 
cised and  smoothed,  and  the  hemorrhage  has 
ceased." 

A  New  Force. — For  a  long  lime  past,  as 
some  of  our  readers  may  have  heard,  there  has 
been  great  talk  about  a  new  "  motor"  which  is 
alleged  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  man 
named  Keely,  living  in  Philadelphia.  Origin- 
ally, we  believe,  Mr.  Keely  promised  to  enable 
the  largest  steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic  with 
no  greater  motive  power  than  could  be  sup- 
plied by  a  bucket  of  water — no  coals,  no  fur- 
naces, no  fire  of  any  kind  would  be  required. 
This  seems  a  romance,  but  there  was  something 
more  than  imagination  in  it.  Mr.  Keely  un- 
questionably managed    to    set    very    power- 


ful machinery  in  motion,  at  his  works! 
Philadelphia,  without  the  employment  o 
of  the  usual  forces,  and  the  experiments 
watched  by  many  practical  men — a 
others,  as  we  remember,  by  the  nianag< 
two  or  three  of  the  great  steamship 
What  was  his  secret  ?  Some  said  elect 
others  compressed  air.  There  were  man; 
did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  whole 
was  •'  a  fraud."  For  months  together  n< 
more  was  heard  of  it.  At  last  we  learn 
the  New  York  IVarld  thai  the  invention, 
ever  it  may  be,  is  very  near  completion.  . 
respondent,  who  has  recently  seen  the  mj 
at  work,  confirms  our  own  recollection 
namely,  that  the  only  motive  power  vis 
contained  in  a  glass  of  water.  With  th 
Keely  can  produce  a  pressure  of  20,000  1 
the  square  inch.  We  do  not  profess  to  e 
it,  nor  are  we  even  prepared  to  avow 
faith  in  it.  We  only  know  that  the  force  is 
and  that  the  machinery  set  in  motion  by 
built  by  some  of  the  best  known  firms  i 
United  States.  If  there  is  any  imposti 
the  experiments,  no  one  has  yet  been  a 
trace  it.— Z^/r  JVeek, 

The  Writing  Telegraph.— Among 
inventions,  the  Writing  Telegraph  is  re 
able  for  the  combination  of  philosophical 
ciples  and  ingenious  mechanical  devic 
which  its  inventor,  Mr.  E.  A.  Cowper,  c; 
cite  a  pen  thirty  miles  distant,  or  more, 
his  hand  to  write  in  distinct  and  legible 
acters  the  message  which  he  wishes  to  co 
nicate.  The  sending  instrument,  at  the 
end  of  the  line  wire  is  provided  with  a 
band  of  paper,  which  uncoils  (by  mechs 
as  the  operator  writes  his  message  ivith 
tical  pencil.  To  this  pencil  are  jointed  ' 
tact  rods,"  which,  as  their  name  indicates 
an  important  part  in  the  reproduction  * 
message  at  the  farther  end,  where  a  glaj 
moving  up  or  down,  backward  or  forwii 
exact  obedience  to  the  hand  of  the  c 
sender,  records  it  in  ink,  also  on  a  rev< 
band  of  paper.  So  sensitive  is  the  m< 
ism,  that  differences  of  handwriting  are  : 
diately  shown  as  dfifierent  persons  mani 
the  pencil.  In  consequence  of  the  cor 
uncoiling  of  the  paper,  new  beginners  ; 
difficult  to  avoid  leaving  gaps  in  their  a' 
and  m*s  ;  but  this  is  soon  overcome  by 
tice,  and  the  words  as  they  pass  from 
the  mysteriously  moving  pen  appear 
bold,  and  unbroken.  The  result  is  so 
plete,  that  the  instrument  is,  so  to  speak,  i 
ed  with  a  charm  which  inspires  an  on] 
with  surprise  and  admiration. 

The  importance  of  this  invention  mi 
our  excuse  for  thus  again  referring  to 
these  columns. 
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VARIETIES. 
Comparative  Longevity. — Herr  Max  Wald- 
stdn,  of  the  Siatistical  Department  at  Vienna, 
has  published  a  pamphlet  giving  some  curious 
statistics  as  to  the  ages  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Austria  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  He  says 
that  the  number  of  people  in  Europe  who  are 
upward  of  ninety  years  old  is  102,831,0!  whom 
60,303  are  women.  Of  those  who  are  over  a 
hundred  years  of  age  there  are  241  women  and 
161  men  in  Italy,  229  women  and  183  men  in 
Austria,  and  526  women  and  524  men  in  Hun- 
gary. There  are  in  Austria  1,508,359  persons 
over  sixty  years  of  age,  comprising  7.5  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population.  It  is  found 
that  the  percentage  of  old  people  is  much 
higher  among  the  Germans  than  among  the 
Slavs.  In  the  German  provinces  of  Upper 
Austria  and  Salzburg  it  is  11.5,  while  in  Gali- 
cia  it  is  only  4.  In  Hungary  there  are  more 
old  men  than  old  women,  which  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  excess  of  women  over 
men  is  less  in  Hungary  than  in  other'  coun- 
tries. According  to  Herr  Waldstcin,  there 
are  in  Austria  100  women  and  86  men  who  are 
a  hundred  years  old,  41  women  and  37  men 
who  are  one  hundred  and  one,  and  88  women 
and  60  men  who  are  upward  of  one  hundred 
and  one  years  of  age. 

Theatres  in  Japan. — With  the  Japanese, 
as  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  performance  of 
a  play  is  the  matter  of  a  whole  day,  ihe  theatre 
opening  at  about  six  in  the  morning  and  clos- 
ing at  dusk.  This  is  broken  by  frequent  and 
tedious  intervals  between  the  acts,  when  the 
audience  adjourn  to  the  tea-houses,  or  take 
their  meals  in  the  theatre.  In  case  of  a  play 
being 'prolonged  till  after  dark,  a  miserably 
inefficient  light  is  obtained  by  a  row  of  can- 
dles placed  in  front  of  the  stage  ;  besides 
which  a  candle  fixed  to  a  rod  is  carried  about 
by  an  attendant,  and  held  in  front  of  the  par- 
ticular actor  who  is  speaking,  in  order  better 
to  illuminate  him.  Another  peculiarity  is  the 
presence  on  the  stage  of  sundry  boys  dressed 
in  black,  with  loose  black  caps,  indicating  that 
they  are  to  be  supposed  invisible.  They 
crouch  about  behind  the  actors  to  remove  from 
the  stage  any  thing  that  is  to  be  dispensed 
with,  or  to  place  a  low  seat  or  support  under 
an  actor  who  has  to  take  up  a  position  for  any 
length  of  time.  Most  of  the  plays  enacted  are 
taken  from  Japanese  history,  and  a  visit  to  the 
theatre  is  now  the  best  opportunity  of  realiz- 
ing the  customs,  habits,  etiquette,  and  cos- 
tumes of  ancient  times.  It  is  said  that  the 
representations  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct. 
With  the  profession  of  an  actor,  as  with  other 
professions  in  this  country,  the  business  has 
hitherto  been  hereditary,  and  instruction  has 
been  personally  g^ven  or  handed  down  in  man- 
nacript.     The  dramatic  art  of  Japan  may  be 


said  to  hold  the  same  comparison  with  our 
modern  European  drama  as  mcdiieval  decora- 
tive painting  does  with  the  highly  naturalistic 
picture  of  to-day.  The  story  is  told  forcibly  ; 
the  action  of  body  and  of  feature  is  what  we 
should  call  exaggerated  ;  the  impression  of  sor- 
row or  despair  is  aided  by  weird  doleful  music, 
and  by  the  sympathetic  wailing  of  the  chorus  ; 
and  sometimes  acute  feminine  grief  is  pictured 
by  a  dance,  in  which  the  hands  are  wrung  and 
the  body  writhes  in  painful  action,  accom- 
panied by  sobs  and  snatches  of  wild  song. — 
Builder. 

Cold  Feet  and  Slkeplessness. — The  asso- 
ciation betwixt  cold  feet  and  sleeplessness  is 
much  closer  than  is  commonly  imagined.  Per- 
sons with  cold  feet  rarely  sleep  well,  especially 
women.  Yet,  the  number  of  persons  so 
troubled  is  very  considerable.  We  now  know 
that,  if  the  blood-supply  of  the  brain  be  kept 
up,  sleep  is  impossible.  .An  old  theologian, 
when  weary  and  sleepy  with  much  writing, 
found  that  he  could  keep  his  brain  active  by 
immersing  his  feet  in  cold  water :  the  cold 
drove  the  blcod  from  the  feet  to  the  head. 
Now,  what  this  old  gentleman  accomplished  by 
design,  is  secured  for  many' persons  much 
against  their  will.  Cold  feet  arc  the  bane  of 
many  women.  Light  boots  keep  up  a  blood- 
less condition  "of  the  feet  in  the  day,  and  in 
many  women  there  is  no  subsequent  dilatation 
of  the  blood-vessels  when  the  boots  are  taken 
off.  These  women  come  in  from  a  walk,  and 
put  their  feet  to  the  fire  to  warm — the  most 
effective  plan  of  cultivating  chilb^ins.  At 
night,  they  put  their  feet  to  the  fire,  and  have 
a  hot  bottle  in  bed.  But  it  is  all  of  no  use  ; 
their  feet  still  remain  cold.  How  to  get  their 
feet  warm  is  the  great  question  of  life  with 
them — in  cold  weather.  The  effective  plan  is 
not  very  attractive  at  first  sight  to  many  minds. 
It  consists  in  first  driving  the  blood  vessels  in- 
to firm  contraction,  after  which  secondary  tlila- 
tation  follows.  See  the  snowballer's  hands  ! 
The  first  contact  with  the  snow  makes  the 
hands  terribly  cold  ;  for  the  small  arteries  arc 
driven  thereby  into  firm  contraction,  and  the 
nerve-endings  of  the  finger-tips  feel  the  low 
temperature  very  keenly.  But,  as  the  snow- 
baller  perseveres,  his  hands  commence  to 
glow  ;  the  blood-vessels  have  become  seconda- 
rily dilated,  and  the  rush  of  warm  arterial  blood 
is  felt  agreeably  by  the  peripheral  nerve-end- 
ings. This  is  the  plan  to  adopt  with  cold  feet. 
They  should  be  dipped  in  cold  water  for  a  brief 
period  ;  often  just  to  immerse  them,  and  no 
more,  is  sufficient  ;  and  then  they  should  be 
rubbed  with  a  pair  of  hair  flesh-gloves,  or  a 
rough  Turkish  towel,  till  they  glow,  immediate- 
ly before  getting  into  bed.  After  this  a  hot- 
water  bottle  will  be  successful  enough  in  main- 
taining the  temperature  of  the  feet,  though 
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without  this  preliminary  it  is  impotent  to  do 
so.  Disagreeable  as  the  plan  at  first  sight  may 
appear,  it  is  efficient ;  and  those  who  have  once 
fairly  tried  it  continue  it,  and  find  that  they 
have  put  an  end  to  their  bad  nights  and  cold 
feet.  Pills,  potions,  lozenges,  "  night-caps," 
all  narcotics,  fail  to  enable  the  sufferer  lo  woo 
sleep  successfully  :  get  rid  of  the  cold  feet,  and 
then  sleep  will  come  of  itself. — British  Medical 
youtnal. 

WALI^FLOWERS. 
Wherb  the  wallflowers  grow, 
Many  come  and  go  ; 
Rich  and  poor  men  pass, 
Lover,  too,  and  lass  ; 
Children  at  their  play. 
Heads  careworn  and  gray. 

Nought  of  all  that  go  < 
Do  the  wall-flowers  know ; 
Yet  their  perfumes  reach 
To  the  heart  of  each, — 
Win  one  moment's  share 
I  n  each  passer  there. 

Droop  thy  head,  and  go. 
Poet,  from  the  show  ; 
Man  thou  art,  not  flower. 
Decade  liv'st,  not  hour, 
Reason  hast,  and  will, 
Sympathy  and  skill. 

Yet  what  canst  thou  know 

More  of  all  that  ^o  ? 

Could  thy  verse  but  reach 

To  the  heart  of  each, 

As  the  wall-flowers*  scent, 

What  were  thy  content !  F.  W.  B. 

Artistic  Rome  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.— In  the  eighteenth  century,  as  in  the 
sixteenth,  Rome  was  sterile  of  arts  and  artists, 
but  it  was  once  more  the  market  to  which  were 
brought  the  productions  of  other  provinces. 
As  the  town  of  Italy  where  men  of  all  nation- 
alities had  most  met,  where  every  period  of  his- 
tory had  left  the  greatest  trace,  where  every  one 
found  most  to  suit  his  taste — as  the  huge  cen- 
tre of  eclecticism — Rome  was  at  once  unable  to 
produce  any  thing  herself  and  able  to  absorb  all 
that  was  produced  elsewhere  ;  for  great  works 
of  art  are  born  of  a  single  locality  and  a  single 
period,  are  destined  for  the  whole  world  and 
all  time.  A  hundred  years  ago  Rome  was  a 
musical  centre  ;  it  alone  had  preserved  the  music 
of  the  sixteenth  century  as  a  sort  of  relic,  and 
the  living  music  of  the  eighteenth  was  poured 
into  it  on  all  sides.  The  nobles,  ignorant  and 
pedantic,  were  as  infatuated  for  musicians  as 
they  had  been  forty  years  before  for  writers, 
with  the  addition  that  the  former  were  tidier, 
better-mannered  folk  than  the  latter.  The 
princes  of  the  Church,  immensely  ostentatious, 
thought  fit  to  collect  and  keep  singers  (when 
obtained  cheap)  as  well  as  antiques  ;  perhaps 
they  could  no  longer  afford  to  keep  private 
chapels  as  a  hundred  years  before,  when  Mil- 
ton and  Evelyn  were  at  Rome  ;  but  they  had 
numbers  of  musical  prot^g6s,  whom  they  flat- 
tered with  dinners,  for  whom  they  intrigued 


with  foreign  theatre  directors,  as  the  great 
Alessandro  Albani  disdained  not  to  do,  and  by 
whose  means  they  could  get  up  sacred,  though 
tolerably  profane,  operas  in  their  palaces,  as 
Metastasio's  godfather  Ottoboni  did  at  the 
Cancelleria.  The  smaller  priesthood  hunted 
about  everywhere  for  poor  and  modest  young 
men  of  talent,  who  composed  oratorios  and 
masses  for  their  shabby  little  churches  and 
schools.  The  middle  classes,  an  easy-going, 
independent,  rather  indolent  set,  with  the  in- 
telligence, cynicism,  and  good  humor  of 
Pasquino,  were  so  many  bom  critics  ;  the 
opinion  of  shopkeepers  and  shopkeepers' 
wives,  who  heard  music  from  morning  till 
night,  was  important ;  that  of  doctors,  law- 
yers,  and  secular  priests  paramount.  The 
enormous  class  of  indescribable  half-lay,  half- 
ecclesiastical  creatures,  poor,  witty,  disreputa- 
ble, called  adati^  adventurers,  scholars,  poetas- 
ters, filled  the  pits  of  the  theatres,  where  they 
reigned  supreme  ;  they,  in  their  rusty  black 
cloaks  and  horse-hair  wigs,  bearding  the  scar- 
let-robed cardinals  and  be-ribboned  g^ndees  in 
the  boxes.  For  they  were  a  most  intelligent 
and  pugnacious  lot ;  quick  at  epigram  and 
pasquinade,  always  ready  with  smart  sayings, 
sonnets,  and  unripe  apples,  wherewith  to  ex- 
press their  several  states  of  mind.  Behind 
these  youngsters  were  the  graver  wearers  of 
black — physicians,  jurists,  chaplains  and  secre- 
taries, respectable  old  gentlemen  who  had 
published  unread  treatises  on  the  music  of  the 
ancients,  on  the  opera,  etc  ;  slow  and  reserved 
in  judgment,  inquisitorial  and  paternal.  These 
two  classes  supplied  the  total  abstinence  of 
musical  journalism  ;  their  disputes  at  coffee- 
houses, their  disquisitions  in  drawing-rooms, 
constituted  the  xsthetical  life  of  the  people. — 
Ftastr^s  Magazine, 

YOU'LL    NEVER    GUESS. 

BY  PKBDSRICK  LANCBKIDCB. 

I  KNOW  two  eyes,  two  sofk  brown  eyes. 

Two  eyes  as  sweet  and  dear 
As  ever  danced  with  gay  surprise. 

Or  melted  with  a  tear ; 
In  whose  fair  rays  a  heart  may  bask — 

Their  shadowed  rays  serene — 
But,  little  maid,  you  must  not  ask 

Whose  irentle  eyes  I  mean. 

I  know  a  voice  of  fairy  tone. 

Like  brooklet  in  the  June, 
That  sings  to  please  itself  alone, 

A  little  old-world  tune : 
Whose  music  haunts  the  listener's  car, 

And  will  not  leave  it  free  ; 
But  I  shall  never  tell  you,  dear. 

Whose  accents  they  may  be. 

I  know  a  golden-hearted  maid 

For  whom  I  built  a  shrine, 
A  leafy  nook  of  murmurout  shade. 

Deep  in  this  heart  of  mine ; 
And  in  that  calm  and  cool  recess 

To  make  her  home  she  came — 
But,  oh  !  you'd  never,  never  guess 

That  little  maiden's  n»me,—G90d  WmrtU, 
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WHITE    WINGS:  A   YACHTING     ROMANCE. 


BY    WILLIAM   BLACK. 


ON    THE   QUAY, 

tiRUUK  runs  through  the  crowd  ; 
Liious  idlers  grow  alert ;  all  eyes 
ddenly  turned  to  the  south.     And 

far  away,  over  the  green  head- 
l  small  tuft  of  brown  smoke  ap- 
rising  into  the  golden  glow  of  the 
jon,  and  we  know  that  by-and-by 
Jt  see  the  great  steamer  with  her 

funnels  come  sailing  round  the 
The  Laird  of  Denny-mains  aa- 
an  air  of  still  further  importance  ; 
Is  his  frock-coat  tight  at  the  waist ; 
nsts  his  black  satin  necktie  ;  his 
hite,  stiff  collar  seems  more  rigid 
lite  than  ever.  He  has  heard  of 
inderful  stranger  ;  and  he  knows 
)w  she  is  drawing  near. 
rd  of  her  ?  He  has  heard  of 
g  else  since  ever  he  came  to  us  in 
lorthern  wilds.  For  the  mistress 
ir  SxuEi.— Vol.  XXX.,  No,  3 


of  this  household — with  all  her  domi- 
neering ways  and  her  fits  of  majestic 
temper — has  a  love  for  her  intimate  girl- 
friends far  passing  the  love  of  men  ; 
especially  when  the  young  ladies  are 
obedient,  and  gentle,  and  ready  to  pay 
to  her  matronly  dignity  the  compliment 
of  a  respectful  awe.  And  this  particular 
friend  who  is  now  coming  to  us  :  what 
has  not  the  Laird  heard  about  her  dur- 
ing these  past  few  days  ? — of  her  high 
courage,  her  resolute  unselfishness,  her 
splendid  cheerfulness  ?  "A  singing-bird 
in  the  house,"  that  was  one  of  the 
phrases  used,  "  in  wet  weather  or  fine." 
And  then  the  enthusiastic  friend  mud- 
dled her  metaphors  somehow,  and  gave 
the '  puzzled  Laird  to  understand  that 
the  presence  of  this  young  lady  in  a 
house  was  like  having  sweet-brier  about 
the  rooms.  No  wonder  he  put  on  his  high- 
est and  sti&'est  collar  before  he  marched 
grandly  down  with  us  to  the  quay. 
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**  And  does  she  not  desen-e  a  long 
holiday,  sir,  ?*'  says  the  Laird's  hostess 
to  him,  as  together  they  watch  for  the 
steamer  coming  round  the  point.  **  Just 
fancy  !  Two  months'  attendance  on 
that  old  woman,  who  was  her  mother's 
nurse.  Two  months  in  a  sick-room, 
without  a  soul  to  break  the  monotony  of 
it.  And  the  girl  living  in  a  strange  town 
all  by  herself  !" 

**  Ay  ;  and  in  such  a  town  as  Edin- 
burgh," remarks  the  Laird,  with  great 
compassion.  His  own  property  lies  just 
outside  Glasgow. 

**  Dear  me,"  says  he,  "  what  must  a 
young  English  leddy  have  thought  of 
our  Scotch  way  of  speech  when  she 
heard  they  poor  Edinburgh  bodies  and 
their  yaumering  sing-song  ?  Not  that  I 
quarrel  with  any  people  for  having  an 
accent  in  their  way  of  speaking  ;  they 
have  that  in  all  parts  of  England  as  well 
as  in  Scotland  —  in  Yorkshire,  and 
Somersetshire,  and  what  not ;  and  even 
in  London  itself  there  is  a  way  of  speech 
that  is  quite  recognizable  to  a  stranger. 
But  I  have  often  thought  that  there 
was  less  trace  of  accent  about  Glesca 
and  the  west  of  Scotland  than  in  any 
other  part ;  in  fact,  ah  have  often  been 
taken  for  an  Englishman  maself." 

**  Indeed  !"  says  this  gentle  creature 
standing  by  him  ;  and  her  upturned  eyes 
are  full  of  an  innocent  belief.  You 
would  swear  she  was  meditating  on  sum- 
moning instantly  her  boys  from  Epsom 
College  that  they  might  acquire  a  pure 
accent — or  get  rid  of  all  accent — on  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde. 

* '  Yes, '  *  says  the  Laird,  with  a  deci- 
sion almost  amounting  to  enthusiasm, ' '  it 
is  a  grand  inheritance  that  we  in  the 
south  of  Scotland  are  preserving  for  you 
English  people  ;  and  you  know  little  of 
it.  You  do  not  know  that  we  are  pre- 
serving the  English  language  for  you  as 
it  was  spoken  centuries  ago,  and  as  you 
find  it  in  your  oldest  writings.  Scotti- 
cisms !  Why,  if  ye  were  to  read  the 
prose  of  Mandeville  or  Wyclif,  or  the 
poetry  of  Robert  of  Brunne  or  Lang- 
dale,  ye  would  find  that  our  Scotticisms 
were  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  the 
English  language.     Ay  ;  it  is  so. ' ' 

The  innocent  eyes  express  such  pro- 
found interest  that  the  Laird  of  Denny- 
mains  almost  forgets  about  the  coming 
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steamer,  so  anxious  is  he  to  cru 
with  a  display  of  his  erudition. 

"It  is  just  remarkable,"  he 
"  that  your  dictionaries  should  put 
as  obsolete  words  that  are  in  coi 
use  all  over  the  south  of  Sco 
where,  as  I  say,  the  old  Northun 
English  is  preserved  in  its  purity 
that  ye  should  have  learned  people 
ing  up  in  Chaucer  or  Cower  for  th 
speech  that  they  might  hear  amoi 
bits  o'  weans  running  about  the  G 
gate  or  the  Broomielaw.  *  IVAa 
ye  f  '  you  say  to  one  of  them  ;  an 
think  you  are  talking  Scotch.  Nc 
acAt  is  only  the  old  English  for  p 
sion  ;  isn't '  Wha's  acht  ye  ?  '  short 
pithier  than  *  To  whom  do  you  del 

"  Oh,  certainly  !"  says  the  mee 
ciple  :  the  recall  of  the  boys  from  i 
is  obviously  decided  on. 

*  *  And  speir  for  inquire  j  and  /e. 
wonderful ;  and  tyne  for  lose ;  ai 
for  about  to  die  ;  and  reek  for  smokt 
menseful  for  becoming ;  and  belyv 
fere^  and  biggan^  and  such  words 
call  them  Scotch  ?  Oh,  no,  m 
they  are  English  ;  ye  find  them 
the  old  English  writers  ;  and  th< 
the  best  of  English  too  ;  a  grea 
better  than  the  Frenchified  stuff 
your  southern  English  has  become 

Not  for  worlds .  would  the  Lain 
wounded  the  patriotic  sensiti 
of  this  gentle  friend  of  his  froi 
south  ;  but,  indeed,  she  had 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  his  in 
to  an  Englishwoman  on  the  va! 
thorough  English. 

"  I    thought,"    says  she,    den 
"  that   the   Scotch   had  a  good 
French  words  in  it. '  * 

The  Laird  pretends  not  to  hes 
is  so  deeply  interested  in  the  st 
which  is  now  coming  over  the  s 
waters  of  the  bay.  But,  havic 
nounced  that  there  are  a  great 
people  on  board,  he  returns  to  h 
course. 

"  Ah'm  sure  of  this,  too,"  sa 
"  that  in  the  matter  of  pronunciati 
Lowland  Scotch  have  preserved  tl 
English — you  can  see  that  faitht 
twelmonth^  and  twa^  and  such 
are  nearer  the  original  Anglo-Sax 

His  hearers  had  been  taught  to 
der  at  the  phrase  Anglo-Saxon — v 
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exactly  knowing  why.  But  who  could 
withstand  the  authority  of  the  Laird  ? 
Moreover,  we  see  relief  drawing  near  ; 
the  steamer's  paddles  are  throbbing  in 
the  still  afternoon. 

'*  If  ye  turn  to  Piers  the  Plaivman^  *  * 
continues  the  indefatigable  Denny- 
auuns,  "ye  will  find  Langdale  writing — 

*  And  a  ftiot  Cntddes  and  Cray  me,* 

^^Tiy,  it  is  the  familiar  phrase  of  our 
Scotch  children  ! — Do  ye    think   they 
wuld  say  curds  f    And  then, /«£'^.     I 
^  not  sure,  but  I  imagine  we  Scotch 
^only  making  use  of  old  English  when 
^  make  certain  forms  of  food  plural. 
We  say  *  a  few  broth  ;'  we  speak  of  por- 
ridge as  *  they.  *     Perhaps  that  is  a  sur- 
wal,  too,  eh  ?" 

'*  Oh,  yes,  certainly.  But  please  mind 
the  ropes,  sir,"  observes  his  humble  pu- 
pil* careful  of  her  master* s  physical  safe- 
^*  For  at  this  moment  the  steamer  is 
slowing  into  the  quay  ;  and  the  men 
*^ve  the  ropes  ready  to  fling  ashore. 

*'  Not,"  remarks  the  Laird,  prudently 
Jacking  away  from  the  edge  of  the  pier, 
that  I  would  say  any  thing  of  these 
Matters  to  your  young  English  friend  ; 
^^rtainly  not.  No  doubt  she  prefers  the 
^^uthem  English  she  has  been  accus- 
^Kxned  to.  But,  bless  me  !  just  to  think 
^lat  she  should  judge  of  our  Scotch 
^onjpie  by  the  way  they  Edinburgh 
\)odies  speak  !" 

"It  is  sad,  is  it  not  ?*'  remarks  his 
companion — but  all  her  attention  is  now 
iixed  on  the  crowd  of  people  swarming 
to  the  side  of  the  steamer. 

"And,  indeed,"  the  Laird  explains, 
to  close  the  subject,  "  it  is  only  a  hobby 
of  mine — only  a  hobby.  Ye  may  have 
noticed  that  I  do  not  use  those  words  in 
TDj  own  speech,  though  I  value  them. 
No,  I  will  not  force  any  Scotch  on  the 
young  leddy.  As  ah  say,  ah  have  often 
been  taken  for  an  Englishman  maself, 
both  at  home  and  abroad." 

And  now — and  now — the  great  steam- 
er is  in  at  the  quay  ;  the  gangways  are 
run  over  ;  there  is  a  thronging  up  the 
paddle-boxes  ;  and  eager  faces  on  shore 
scan  equally  eager  faces  on  board — each 
pair  of  eyes  looking  for  that  other  pair 
of  eyes  to  flash  a  glad  recognition.  And 
where  is  she — the  flower  of  womankind 
— the  possessor  of  all  virtue  and  grace 
and  courage — the  wonder  of  the  world  ? 


The  Laird  shares  in  our  excitement.  He, 
too,  scans  the  crowd  eagerly.  He  sub- 
mits to  be  hustled  by  the  porters  ;  he 
hears  nothing  of  the  roaring  of  the 
steam  ;  for  is  she  not  coming  ashore  at 
last  ?  And  we  know — or  guess — that  he 
is  looking  out  for  some  splendid  creature 
— some  Boadicea,  with  stately  tread  and 
imperious  mien — some  Jephtha's  daugh- 
ter, with  proud  death  in  her  eyes — some 
Rosamond  of  our  modern  days,  with  a 
glory  of  loveliness  on  her  face  and  hair. 
And  we  know  that  the  master  who  hrs 
been  lecturing  us  for  half  an  hour  on 
our  disgraceful  neglect  of  pure  English 
will  not  shock  the  sensitive  Southern 
ear  by  any  harsh  accent  of  the  North  ; 
but  will  address  her  in  beautiful  and 
courtly  strains,  in  tones  such  as  Edin- 
burgh never  knew.  Where  is  the  queen 
of  womankind,  amid  all  this  common- 
place, hurrying,  loquacious  crowd  ? 

Forthwith  the  Laird,  with  a  quick 
amazement  in  his  eyes,  sees  a  small  and 
insignificant  person — he  only  catches  a 
glimpse  of  a  black  dress  and  a  white  face 
— suddenly  clasped  round  in  the  warm 
embrace  of  her  friend.  He  siares  for  a 
second  ;  and  then  he  exclaims — appar- 
ently to  himself  : 

**  Dear  me  !  What  a  shilpit  bit 
thing!" 

Pale  —  slight  —  delicate  —  tiny :  surely 
such  a  master  of  idiomatic  English  can- 
not have  forgotten  the  existence  of  these 
words.  But  this  is  all  he  cries  to  him- 
self, in  his  surprise  and  wonder  : 

"  Dear  me  !  What  a  shilpit  bit 
thing  !" 

Chapter  II. 

MARY     AVON. 

The  bright,  frank  laugh  of  her  face  ! 
— the  friendly,  unhesitating,  affectionate 
look  in  those  soft  black  eyes  !  He  for- 
got all  about  Rosamond  and  Boadicea 
when  he  was  presented  to  this  "  shilpit" 
person.  And  when,  instead  of  the  usual 
ceremony  of  introduction,  she  bravely 
put  her  hand  in  his,  and  said  she  had 
often  heard  of  him  from  their  common 
friend,  he  did  not  notice  that  she  was 
rather  plain.  He  did  not  even  stop  to 
consider  in  what  degree  her  Southern 
accent  might  be  improved  by  residence 
among  the  preservers  of  pure  English. 
He  was  anxious  to  know  if  she  was  not 
greatly  tired.      He  hoped  the  sea  had 
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been  smooth  as  the  steamer  came  past 
Easdale.  And  her  luggage — should  he 
look  after  her  luggage  for  her  ? 

But  Miss  Avon  was  an  expert  travel- 
ler, and  quite  competent  to  look  after 
her  own  luggage.  Even  as  he  spoke,  it 
was  being  hoisted  on  to  the  wagonette. 

**  You  will  let  me  drive?"  says  she, 
eyeing  critically  the  two  shaggy,  farm- 
looking  animals. 

**  Indeed,  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,*'  says  her  hostess,  promptly. 

But  there  was  no-  disappointment  at  all 
on  her  face  as  we  drove  away  through 
the  golden  evening — by  the  side  of  the 
murmuring  shore,  past  the  overhang- 
ing fir-wood,,  up  and  across  the  high 
land  commanding  a  view  of  the  wide 
western  seas.  There  was  instead  a  look 
of  such  intense  delight  that  we  knew, 
however  silent  the  lips  might  be,  that 
the  bird-soul  was  singing  within.  Every 
thing  charmed  her — the  cool,  sweet  air, 
the  scent  of  the  seaweed,  the  glow  on 
the  mountains  out  there  in  the  west. 
And  as  she  chattered  her  delight  to  us — 
like  a  bird  escaped  from  its  prison  and 
glad  to  get  into  the  sunlight  and  free  air 
again — the  Laird  sate  mute  and  listened. 
He  watched  the  frank,  bright,  expressive 
face.  He  followed  and  responded  to 
her  every  mood — with  a  sort  of  fond 
paternal  indulgence  that  almost  prompt- 
ed him  to  take  her  hand.  When  she 
smiled,  he  laughed.  When  she  talked 
seriously,  he  looked  concerned.  He 
was  entirely  forgetting  that  she  was  a 
**  shilpit  bit  thing  ;"  and  he  would  have 
admitted  that  the  Southern  way  of 
speaking  English— although,  no  doubt, 
fallen  away  from  the  traditions  of  the 
Northumbrian  dialect — had,  after  all,  a 
certain  music  in  it  that  made  it  pleasant 
to  the  ear. 

Up  the  hill,  then,  with  a  flourish  for 
the  last ! — the  dust  rolling  away  in 
clouds  behind  us — the  view  over  the 
Atlantic  widening  as  we  ascend.  And 
here  is  Castle  Osprey,  as  we  have  dub- 
bed the  place,  with  its  wide  open  door, 
and  its  walls  half-hidden  with  tree- 
fuchsias,  and  its  great  rose-garden.  Had 
Fair  Rosamond  herself  come  to  Castle 
Osprey  that  evening,  she  could  not  have 
been  waited  on  with  greater  solicitude 
than  the  Laird  showed  in  assisting  this 
"shilpit  bit  thing*'  to  alight — though, 
indeed,  there  was  a  slight  stumble,  of 


which  no  one  took  any  notice 
time.  He  busied  himself  with  li 
gage  quite  unnecessarily.  He  su^ 
a  cup  of  tea,  though  it  wanted  1 
teen  minutes  to  dinner-time, 
sured  her  that  the  glass  was  r 
which  was  not  the  case.  And  wl 
was  being  hurried  off  to  her  own 
to  prepare  for  dinner — by  one  wh 
her  household  with  a  rod  of  ir 
had  the  effrontery  to  tell  her  to  U 
own  time  :  dinner  could  wait.  Tl 
actually  proposed  to  keep  dinner ' 
— in  Castle  Osprey. 

That  this  was  love  at  first  sigl 
could   doubt  ?    And  perhaps   th« 
ble  brain  of  one  who  was  at  th 
ment   hurriedly   dressing   in    he; 
room — and    whom  nature   has 
tuted   an    indefatigable  match-m 
may  have    been    considering    xk 
this  rich  old  bachelor  might  not 
after  all.     And  if    he  were  to 
why    should  not  he   marry  the 
lady  in  whom  he  seemed  to  have 
so  sudden  and  warm  an  interest 
for  her  :    Mary  Avon  was  now  t 
three-and- twenty  ;  she  was  not  lil 
prove   attractive    to   young  men 
small  fortune  was  scarcely  wort 
sidering  ;  she  was  almost  alone 
world.    Older  men  had  married  y< 
women.     The  Laird  had  no  imir 
relative  to  inherit  Denny-mains  a 
very  substantial  fortune.      And 
they  not  see  plenty  of  each  otl 
board  the  yacht  ? 

But  in  her  heart  of  hearts  the  sc 
knew  better.  She  knew  that  t 
mance-chapter  in  the  Laird's  life 
a  bitter  chapter  it  was — had  been 
ed  and  closed  and  put  away  mai 
many  a  year  ago.  She  knew  he 
great  disappointment  of  his  life  ha 
ed  to  sour  him  :  how  he  was  rej 
share  among  friends  and  comp 
the  large  and  generous  heart  tht 
been  for  a  timq  laid  at  the  feet  of 
how  his  keen  and  active  interes 
might  have  been  confined  to  his  cl: 
and  his  children's  children,  wai 
devoted  to  a  hundred  things — the 
ing  at  Denny-mains,  the  great 
case,  the  patronage  of  young  { 
even  the  preservation  of  pure  Ei 
and  what  not.  And  that  foi 
young  gentleman — ostensibly  his  n 
— whom  he  had  sent  to  Harrow 
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Cambridge,  who  was  now  living  a  very 
easy  life  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  who 
would  no  doubt  come  in  for  Denny- 
mains?  Well,  we  knew  a  little  about 
that  young  man,  too.  We  knew  why 
the  Laird,  when  he  found  that  both  the 
boy's  father  and  mother  Vrcrc  dead, 
adopted  him,  and  educated  him,  and  got 
him  to  call  him  uncle.  He  had  taken 
under  his  care  the  son  of  the  woman 
who  had  jilted  him  five-and- thirty  years 
ago ;  the  lad  had  his  mother's  eyes. 

And  now  we  are  assembled  in   the 
drawing-room — all  except  the  new  guest ; 
and  the  glow  of  the  sunset  is  shining  in 
at  the  open  windows.      The  Laird  is 
eagerly  proving  to  us  that  the  change 
from  the  cold  east  winds  of  Edinburgh 
^0  the  warm  westerly  winds  of  the  High- 
lands must  make  an  immediate  change 
w  the   young    lady's    face  —  and  de- 
claring that  she  ought  to  go  on  board 
the  yacht  at  once — and   asserting  that 
we  ladies'  cabin  on  board   the  White 
-^^'e  is  the  most  beautiful  little  cabin  he 
ever  saw — ^^'hen — 

^^hen,  behold  !  at  the  open  door — 
meeting  the  glow  of  the  sunshine — ap- 
P^^s  a  figure — dressed  all  in  black  vel- 
^'^9  plain  and  unadorned  but  for  a 
broad  belt  of  gold  fringe  that  comes 
round  the  neck  and  crosses  the  bosom. 
^d.  above  that  again  is  a  lot  of  white 
™*^slin  stuff,  on  which  the  small,  shape- 
ly* Smooth-dressed  head  seems  gently  to 
'^t.  The  plain  black  velvet  dress  gives 
a  Certain  importance  and  substantiality 
^,  the  otherwise  slight  figure  ;  the  broad 
fringe  of  gold  glints  and  gleams  as  she 
'novcs  toward  us  ;  but  who  can  even 
{***nk  of  these  things  when  he  meets  the 
"''^ve  glance  of  Mary  Avon's  eyes  ?  She 

*^    humming  as   she  came  down  the 
^i^ 

ji^ ,  think  na  lan^^  lassie ^  though  J  gang  atra  ; 
^^9^ r U come  atidseeye^  in  spite  o*  them  a'/' 


_  might  have  known  it  was  the  bird- 

^1  come  among  us. 

-  ^Jow  the  manner  in  which  the  Laird 

^    Denny-mains  set  about  capturing  the 

/*  Actions  of  this  innocent  young  thing — 

j*    lie  sate  opposite  her  at  dinner — would 

.•^"V-e  merited  severe  reproof  in  one  of 

J^J^^  mature  age  ;  and  might,  indeed,  have 

P^^n  followed  by  serious  consequences 

\^^  for  the  very   decided    manner  in 

^*^ich  Miss  Avon  showed  that  she  could 


take  care  of  herself.  Whoever  heard 
Mary  Avon  laugh  would  have  been  as- 
sured. And  she  did  laugh  a  good  deal  ; 
for  the  Laird,  determined  to  amuse  her, 
was  relating  a  seiies  of  anecdotes  which 
he  called  *' good  ones,'*  and  which 
seemed  to  have  afforded  great  enjoy- 
ment to  the  people  of  the  south  of  Scot- 
land during  the  last  century  or  so. 
There  was  in  especial  a  Highland  stew- 
ard of  a  steamer  about  whom  a  vast 
number  of  these  stories  was  told  ;  and 
if  the  point  was  at  times  rather  difficult 
to  catch,  who  could  fail  to  be  tickled  by 
the  Laird's  own  and  obvious  enjoyment  ? 
**  There  was  another  good  one,  Miss 
Avon,"  he  would  say  ;  and  then  the 
bare  memory  of  the  great  facetiousness 
of  the  anecdote  would  break  out  in  such 
half-suppressed  guffaws  as  altogether  to 
stop  the  current  of  the  narrative.  Miss 
Avon  laughed — we  could  not  quite  tell 
whether  it  was  at  the  Highland  steward 
or  the  Laird — until  the  tears  ran  down 
her  cheeks.  Dinner  was  scarcely  thought 
of.     It  was  a  disgraceful  exhibition. 

**  There  was  another  good  one  about 
Homcsh,"  said  the  Laird,  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  suppress  his  laughter.  *  *  He 
came  up  on  deck  one  enormously  hot 
day,  and  looked  ashore,  and  saw  some 
cattle  standing  knee-deep  in  a  j)ool  of 
water.  Says  he — ha  !  ha  I  ha  ! — ho  I 
ho  !  ho  ! — says  he — says  he — *  A  7i.'is/i  a 
wass  a  siot ! — he  I  he  !  he  ! — ho  !  ho  I 
ho!" 

Of  course  we  all  laughed  heartily,  and 
Mary  Avon  more  than  any  of  us  ;  but  if 
she  had  gone  down  on  her  knees  and 
sworn  that  she  knew  what  the  point  of 
the  story  was,  we  should  not  have  be- 
lieved her.  But  the  Laird  was  delighted. 
He  went  on  with  his  good  ones.  The 
mythical  Homesh  and  his  idiotic  adven- 
tures became  portentous.  The  very 
servants  could  scarcely  carry  the  dishes 
straight. 

But  in  the  midst  of  it  all  the  Laird 
suddenly  let  his  knife  and  fork  drop  on 
his  plate,  and  stared.  Then  he  quickly 
exclaimed — 

**  Bless  me  !  lassie  I" 
We  saw  in  a  second  what  had  occa- 
sioned his  alarm.  The  girl's  face  had 
become  ghastly  white  ;  and  she  was  al- 
most falling  away  from  her  chair  when 
her  hostess,  who  happened  to  spring  to 
her  feet  first,  caught  her,  and  held  her, 
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and  called  for  water.  What  rould  it 
mean  ?  Mary  Avon  was  not  of  the  sigh- 
ing and  fainting  fraternity. 

And  presently  she  came  to  herself — 
and  faintly  making  apologies,  would 
go  from  the  room.  It  was  her  ankle, 
she  murmured — with  the  face  still  white 
with  pain.  But  when  she  tried  to  rise, 
she  fell  back  again  :  the  agony  was  too 
great.     And  so  we  had  to  carry  her. 

About  ten  minutes  thereafter  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  came  back  to  the 
Laird,  who  had  been  sitting  by  himself, 
in  great  concern. 

'*  That  girl  !  that  girl  !'*  she  exclaims 
— and  one  might  almost  imagine  there 
are  tears  in  her  eyes.  **  Can  you  fancy 
such  a  thing  !  She  twists  her  ankle  in 
getting  down  from  the  wagonette — 
brings  back  the  old  sprain — perhaps 
lames  herself  for  life — and,  in  spite  of 
the  pain,  sits  here  laughing  and  joking, 
so  that  she  may  not  spoil  our  first  even- 
ing together  !  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
such  a  thing  !  Sitting  here  laughing, 
with  her  ankle  swelled  so  that  I  had  to 
cut  the  boot  off !" 

**  Gracious  me  !**  says  the  Laird  ;  **  is 
it  as  bad  as  that  ?** 

* '  And  if  she  should  become  perma- 
nently lame — why — why — " 

But  was  she  going  to  make  an  appeal 
direct  to  the  owner  of  Denny-mains  ? 
If  the  younger  men  were  not  likely  to 
marry  a  lame  little  white-faced  girl,  that 
was  none  of  his  business.  The  Laird's 
marrying  days  had  departed  five-and- 
ihirty  years  before. 

However,  we  had  to  finish  our  dinner, 
somehow,  in  consideration  to  our  elder 
guest.  And  then  the  surgeon  came  ;  and 
bound  up  the  ankle  hard  and  fast ;  and  . 
Miss  Avon,  with  a  thousand  meek  apolo- 
gies for  being  so  stupid,  declared  again 
and  again  that  her  foot  would  be  all 
right  in  the  morning,  and  that  we  must 
get  ready  to  start.  And  when  her  friend 
assured  her  that  this  preliminary  canter 
of  the  yacht  might  just  as  well  be  put 
off  for  a  few  days — until,  for  example, 
that  young  doctor  from  Edinburgh  came 
who  had  been  invited  to  go  a  proper 
cruise  with  us — her  distress  was  so  great 
that  we  had  to  promise  to  start  next  day 
punctually  at  ten.  So  she  sent  us  down 
again  to  amuse  the  Laird. 

But  hark  !  what  is  this  we  hear,  just 
as  Denny-mains  is  having  his  whiskey 


and  hot  water  brought  in  ?    It  is  a  gay 
voice  humming  on  the  stairs — 


II 


*i 


By  the  margin  of  fair  Zurich*  i  waters.** 


That  girl  !'*  cries  her  hostess   an- 
grily, as  she  jumps  to  her  feet. 

But  the  door  opens  ;  and  here  is  Mary 
Avon,  with  calm  self-possession,  making 
her  way  to  a  chair. 

**  I  knew  you  wouldn't  believe  me," 
says  she  coolly,  "if  I  did  not  come 
down.  I  tell  you  my  foot  is  as  well  as 
may  be  ;  and  Dot-and-carry-one  will  get 
down  to  the  yacht  in  the  morning  as 
easily  as  any  of  you.  And  that  last 
story  about  llomesh,"  she  says  to  the 
Laird,  with  a  smile  in  the  soft  black 
eyes  that  must  have  made  his  heart 
jump.  **  Really,  sir,  you  must  tell  me 
the  ending  of  that  story  ;  it  was  so 
stupid  of  me  !** 

**  Shilpit"  she  may  have  been  ;  but 
the  Laird,  for  one,  was  beginning  to  be- 
lieve that  this  girl  had  the  courage  and 
nerve  of  a  dozen  men. 

Chapter  III. 

UNDER   WAY. 

The  first  eager  glance  out  on  this 
brilliant  and  beautiful  morning  ;  and  be- 
hold !  it  is  all  a  wonder  of  blue  seas  and 
blue  skies  that  we  find  before  us,  with 
Lismore  lying  golden-green  in  the  sun- 
light, and  the  gfeat  mountains  of  Mull 
and  Morven  shining  with  the  pale  ethe- 
real colors  of  the  dawn.  And  what  are 
the  rhymes  that  are  ringing  through 
one's  brain — the  echo  perchance  of 
something  heard  far  away  among  the 
islands — the  islands  that  await  our  com- 
ing in  the  west  ? — 

*  •  O  land  of  red  heather  ! 
O  land  of  ivild  weather. 
And  the  cry  of  the  waves,  and  the  laugh  of  the 
breeze  I 
O  love,  now,  together 
Through  the  wind  and  wild  weather 
We  spread  out  white  sails  to  encounter  the  seas  /'* 

Up  and  out,  laggards,  now  ;  and  hoist 
this  big  red  and  blue  and  white  thing  up 
to  the  head  of  the  tall  pole,  that  the  lads 
far  below  may  know  to  send  the  gig 
ashore  for  us !  And  there,  on  the 
ruffled  blue  waters  of  the  bay,  behold  ! 
the  noble  White  Dove,  with  her  great 
mainsail,  and  mizzen,  and  jib,  all  set 
and  glowing  in  the  sun  ;  and  the  scarlet 
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caps  of  the  men  are  like  points  of  fire  in 
this  fair  blue  picture  ;  and  the  red  en- 
sipi   is   fluttering    in   the  light   north- 
westerly breeze.      Breakfast  is  hurried 
over;  and  a  small  person  who  has  a 
passion  for  flowers  is  dashing  hither  and 
thither    in    the    garden   until   she  has 
amassed  an  armful  of  our  old  familiar 
friends  —  abundant      roses,     fuchsias, 
heart's-ease,  various  colored  columbine, 
and  masses  of  southernwood  to  scent 
our  floating  saloon  ;    the  wagonette  is 
at  the  door,  to  take  our  invalid  down  to 
the  landing-slip  ;  and  the  Laird  has  dis- 
carded his  dignified  costume,  and  ap- 
pears in  a  shooting-coat  and  a  vast  gray 
^de-awake.     As  for  Mary  Avon,  she  is 
laaghing,  chatting,  singing,  here,  there, 
*nd  everywhere — giving  us  to  understand 
that  a  sprained  ankle  is  rather  a  pleasure 
than    otherwise,  and  a  great  assistance 
in  Walking ;    until   the   Laird  pounces 
^P^Tk  her — ^as  one  might  pounce  on  a 
butterfly — and  imprisons  her  in  the  wag- 
onette, with    many  a    serious  warning 
alx>\it  her  imprudence.      There  let  her 
*?K   to  herself  as  she  likes — amid  the 
^d  confusion  of  things  forgotten  till 
^^  last  moment  and  thrust  upon  us  just 
**  We  start. 

And  here  is  the  stalwart  and  brown - 
*^^arded  Captain  John — John  of  Skye 
'^e  call  him — ^himself  come  ashore  in  the 
ftig,  in  all  his  splendor  of  blue  and  brass 
buttons  ;  and  he  takes  off  his  peaked 
^p  to  the  mistress  of  our  household — 
irbom  some  of  her  friends  call  Queen 
Titania,  because  of  her  midge-like  size 
— and  he  says  to  her  with  a  smile — 

"  And  will  Mrs. herself  be  going 

with  us  this  time  ?*' 

That  is  Captain  John's  chief  concern  : 
for  he  has  a  great  regard  for  this  domi- 
neering small  woman  ;  and  shows  his 
respect  for  her,  and  his  own  high  no- 
tions of  courtesy,  by  invariably  address- 
ing her  in  the  third  person^ 

'•  Oh  yes,  John  !"  says  she — and  she 
can  look  pleasant  enough  when  she  likes 
— •*  and  this  is  a  young  friend  of  mine. 
Miss  Avon,  whom  you  have  to  take 
great  care  of  on  board." 

And  Captain  John  takes  off  his  cap 
again  ;  and  is  understood  to  tell  the 
youn^  lady  that  he  will  do  his  best,  if 
she  will  excuse  his  not  knowing  much 
English.  Then,  with  great  care,  and 
with  some  difficulty,  Miss  Avon  is  as- 


sisted down  from  the  wagonette,  and 
conducted  along  the  rough  little  landing- 
slip,  and  helped  into  the  stern  of  the 
shapely  and  shining  gig.  Away  with 
her,  boys  !  The  splash  of  the  oars  is 
heard  in  the  still  bay  ;  the  shore  re- 
cedes ;  the  white  sails  seem  to  rise  higher 
into  the  blue  sky  as  we  near  the  yacht  ; 
here  is  the  black  hull  with  its  line  of 
gold — the  gangway  open — the  lopes 
ready — the  white  decks  brilliant  in  the 
sun.     We  are  on  board  at  last. 

**  And  where  will  Mr. himself  be 

for  going?*'  asks  John  of  Skye,  as  the 
men  are  hauling  the  gig  up  to  the  davits. 

Mr. briefly  but  seriously  explains 

to  the  captain  that,  from  some  slight 
experience  of  the  winds  on  this  coast, 
he  has  found  it  of  about  as  much  use  to 
order  the  tides  to  be  changed  as  to  settle 
upon  any  definite  route.  But  he  sug- 
gests the  circumnavigation  of  the  adja- 
cent island  of  Mull  as  a  sort  of  prelimi- 
nary canter  for  a  few  days,  until  a  cer- 
tain notable  guest  shall  arrive  ;  and  he 
would  prefer  goinc  by  the  south,  if  the 
honorable  winds  will  permit.  Further, 
John  of  Skye  is  not  to  be  afraid  of  a  bit 
of  sea,  on  account  of  either  of  those 
ladies  ;  both  are  excellent  sailors.  With 
these  somewhat  vague  instructions,  Cap- 
tain John  is  left  to  get  the  yacht  under 
weigh  ;  and  we  go  below  to  look  after 
the  stowage  of  our  things  in  the  various 
state-rooms. 

And  what  is  this  violent  altercation 
going  on  in  the  saloon  ? 

**  I  will  not  have  a  word  said  against 
my  captain,"  says  Mary  Avon.  **  I  am 
in  love  with  him  already.  His  English 
is  perfectly  correct." 

This  impertinent  minx  talking  about 
correct  English  in  the  presence  of  the 
Laird  of  Denny-mains  ! 

*'  *Mrs. herself  *  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect ;  it  is  only  politeness  ;  it  is  like  say- 
ing *  Your  Grace  *  to  a  Duke." 

lUit  who  was  denying  it  ?  Surely  not 
the  imperious  little  woman  who  was  ar- 
ranging her  flowers  on  the  saloon-table  ; 
nor  yet  Denny-mains,  who  was  examin- 
ing a  box  of  variegated  and  recondite 
fishing-tackle  ? 

**  It  is  all  very  well  for  fine  ladies  to 
laugh  at  the  blunders  of  servant  maids," 
continues  this  audacious  girl.  **  *  Miss 
Brown  presents  her  compliments  to  Miss 
Smith  ;  and  would  you  be  so  kind,'  and 
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so  on.     But  don't  they  often  make  the 
same  blunder  themselves  ?'* 

Well,  this  was  a  discovery  ! 

"  Doesn't  Mrs.  So-and-so  request  the 
honor  of  the  company  of  Mr.  So-and-so 
or  Miss  So-and-so  for  some  purpose  or 
other  ;  and  then  you  find  at  one  corner 
of  the  card  *  R,  S,  V.  P:i  'Answer, 
if  YOU  please  '  !'* 

A  painful  silence  prevailed.  We  be- 
gan to  reflect.  Whom  did  she  mean  to 
charge  with  this  deadly  crime  ? 

But  her  triumph  makes  her  consider- 
ate.    She  will  not  harry  us  with  scorn. 

**  It  is  becoming  far  less  common 
now,  however,**  she  remarks.  **  *  An 
answer  is  requested,*  is  much  more  sen- 
sible.*' 

**  It  is  English,**  says  the  Laird,  with 
decision.  **  Surely  it  must  be  more  sen- 
sible for  an  English  person  to  write  Eng- 
lish. Ah  never  use  a  French  word  ma- 
self.** 

But  what  is  the  English  that  we  hear 
now — called  out  on  deck  by  the  voice  of 
John  of  Skye  ? 

**  Eachan,  slack  the  lee  topping-lift ! 
Ay,  and  the  tackle,  too.  That'll  do, 
boys.  Down  with  your  main-tack,  now  !  * ' 

*'  Why,"  exclaims  our  sovereign  mis- 
tress, who  knows  something  of  nautical 
matters,  **  we  must  have  started." 

Then  there  is  a  tumbling  up  the  com- 
panion-way ;  and  lo  !  the  land  is  slowly 
leaving  us  ;  and  there  is  a  lapping  of  the 
blue  water  along  the  side  of  the  boat ; 
and  the  white  sails  of  the  White  Dove 
are  filled  with  this  gentle  breeze.  Deck- 
stools  are  arranged  ;  books  and  field- 
glasses  and  what  not  scattered  about ; 
Mary  Avon  is  helped  on  deck,  and  en- 
sconced in  a  snug  little  camp-chair.  The 
days  of  our  summer  idleness  have  begun. 

And  as  yet  these  are  but  familiar 
scenes  that  steal  slowly  by — the  long 
green  island  of  Lismore — Lios-mor^  the 
Great  Garden  ;  the  dark  ruins  of  Duart, 
sombre  as  if  the  shadow  of  nameless 
tragedies  rested  on  the  crumbling  walls  ; 
Loch  Don,  with  its  sea-bird-haunted 
shallows  ;  and  jLoch  Speliy  leading  up 
to  the  awful  solitudes  of  Glen  More  ; 
then,  stretching  far  into  the  wreathing 
clouds,  the  long  rampart  of  precipices, 
rugged  and  barren  and  lonely,  that  form 
the  eastern  wall  of  Mull. 

There  is  no  monotony  on  this  beauti- 
ful summer  morning  ;  the  scene  changes 


every  moment,  as  the  light  breeze  bears 
us  away  to  the  south.  For  there  is  the 
Sheep  Island  ;  and  Garveloch — ^which 
is  the  rough  island  ;  and  Eilean-nana- 
omha — ^which  is  the  island  of  the  Saints. 
But  what  are  these  to  the  small  transpar- 
ent cloud  resting  on  the  horizon  ? — 
smaller  than  any  man's  hand.  The  day 
is  still  ;  and  the  seas  are  smooth  :  can- 
not we  hear  the  mermaiden  singing  on 
the  far  shores  of  Colonsay  ? 

"  Colonsay !"  exclaims  the  Laird, 
seizing  a  field-glass.  "  Dear  me  !  Is 
that  Colonsay  ?  And  they  telled  me  that 
Tom  Galbraith  was  going  there  this  very 
year." 

The  piece  of  news  fails  to  startle  us 
altogether  ;  though  we  have  heard  the 
Laird  speak  of  Mr.  Galbraith  before. 

"  Ay,**  says  he,  **  the  world  will  know 
something  o'  Colonsay  when  Tom  Gal- 
braith gets  there.*' 

"Whom  did  you  say?"  Miss  Avon 
asks 

"  Why,  Galbraith  !**  says  he.  "  Tom 
Galbraith  !" 

,The  Laird  stares  in  amazement.  Is 
it  possible  she  has  not  heard  of  Tom 
Galbraith  ?  And  she  herself  an  artist ; 
and  coming  direct  from  Edinburgh, 
where  she  has  been  living  for  two  whole 
months  ! 

"  Gracious  me  I'*  says  the  Laird. 
"  Ye  do  not  say  ye  have  never  heard  of 
Galbraith  —  he's  an  Academeecian  ! 
— a  Scottish  Academeecian  !'* 

"  Oh,  yes,  no  doubt,**  she  says,  rath- 
er bewildered. 

"  There  is  no  one  living  has  had  such 
an  influence  on  our  Scotch  school  of 
painters  as  Galbraith — a  man  of  great 
abeelity — a  man  of  great  and  uncommon 
abeelity — he  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
landscape  painters  of  our  day — ' ' 

"  I  scarcely  met  any  one  in  Edin- 
burgh,*' she  pleads. 

"  But  in  London — in  London  !*'  ex- 
claims the  astonished  Laird.  "  Do  you 
mean  to  say  you  never  heard  o*  Tom 
Galbraith  ?** 

"  I — I  think  not,'*  she  confesses.  **  I 
— I  don't  remember  his  name  in  the 
Academy  catalogue — ** 

"  The  Royal  Academy  !"  cries  the 
Laird,  with  scorn.  "  No,  no  !  Ye  need 
not  expect  that.  The  English  Academy 
is  afraid  of  the  Scotchmen  :  their  pic- 
tures are  too  strong :   you  do  not  put 
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good  honest  whiskey  beside  small  beer.  I 
say  the  English  Academy  is  afraid  of  the 
Scotch  school — '* 

But  flesh  and  blood  can  stand  this  no 
longer :  we  shall  not  have  Mary  Avon 
tranapled  upon. 

•  •  Look  here,   Denny-mains  ;    we  al- 
wa.ys  thought  there  was  a  Scotchman  or 
two  in  the  Royal  Academy  itself — and 
quite  capable  of  holding  their  own  there, 
too.    Why,  the  President  of  the  Acade- 
my is  a  Scotchman  !     And  as  for  the 
A.cademy  exhibition,  the  very  walls  are 
smothered    with    Scotch    hills,    Scotch 
spates,  Scotch  peasants,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  thousand  herring-smacks  of  Tar- 
bert." 

"  I   tell  ye  they  are  afraid  of  Tom 
G^ibraith  ;  they  will  not  exhibit  one  of 
^w  pictures,  * '  says  the  Laird,  stubborn- 
ly; and  here  the  discussion  is  closed  ; 
w  -Nlaster  Fred  tinkles  his  bell  below, 
^d  Mre  have  to  go  down  for  luncheon. 
^t  'was  most  unfair  of  the  wind  to  take 
^dir^^mage  Qf  our  absence,  and  to  sneak 
<>ff»    leaving  us  in  a  dead  calm.     It  was 
«i  jV"cry  well,  when  we  came  on  deck 
?P-'*'Ti,  to  watch  the  terns  darting  about 
in  tl^eir  swallow-like  fashion,  and  swoop- 
*"g    ciown  to  seize  a  fish  ;  and  the  strings 
of  $ea-pyots  whirring  by,  with  their  scar- 
*f^.     leaks  and   legs ;    and  the  sudden 
fj*^*>cimer  and  hissing  of  a  part  of  the 
™**^  plain,  where  a  shoal  of  mackerel 
"^^   come  to  the  surface  ;    but  where 
^^^c  we,  now  in  the  open  Atlantic,  to 
P*^s  the  night  ?     We  relinquished  the 
^J^Ubling    of    the    Ross   of   Mull;    we 
sl^ould  have  been   content — more  than 
^^*^tent,  for  certain   reasons* — to  have 
P*^t  into  Carsaig ;    we  wtfre  beginning 
*^^"n     to    have     ignominious    thoughts 
^^      Loch   Buy.      And  yet   we   let   the 
^"^Idcn  evening  draw  on  with  compara- 
resignation  ;    and  we  watched  the 
JJ^lor  gathering  in    the  west,   and   the 
^^lantic  taking  darker  hues,  and  a  ruddy 
**^  ge  beginning  to  tell  on  the  seamed 
L^ges  of    Gar\'eloch   and    the  isle  of 
ints.    When  the  wind  sprung  up  again 
it  had  backed  to  due  west,  and  we  had 
beat  against  it  with  a  series  of  long 
,  that  took  us  down  within  sight  of 


"A  health  to  you,  madam  I-rand  to  the 
urd,  too  ;  and  may  you  live  long  and  pros- 
_  _-t!    But  alas,  alas  I  those  rocks.     We  were 
^l^rays  afraid.'* 


ti 


Islay  and  back  to  Mull  apparently  all  for 
nothing — we  were  deeply  engaged  in 
prophesying  all  manner  of  things  to  be 
achieved  by  one  Angus  Sutherland,  an 
old  friend  of  ours,  though  yet  a  young 
man  enough. 

**  Just  fancy,  sir,**  says  our  hostess  to 
the  Laird — the  Laird,  by  the  way,  does 
not  seem  so  enthusiastic  as  the  rest  of 
us,  when  he  hears  that  this  hero  of 
modern  days  is  about  to  join  our  party. 
*'  What  he  has  done  beats  all  that  I 
ever  heard  about  Scotch  Universitv 
students  ;  and  you  know  what  some  of 
them  have  done  in  the  face  of  difficul- 
ties. His  father  is  a  minister  in  some 
small  place  in  BanHshire  ;  perhaps  he 
has  200/.  a  year  at  the  outside.  This 
son  of  his  has  not  cost  him  a  farthing, 
for  either  his  maintenance  or  his  educa- 
tion, since  he  was  fourteen  ;  he  took 
bursaries,  scholarships,  I  don't  know 
what,  when  he  was  a  mere  lad  ;  sup- 
ported himself  and  travelled  all  over 
Europe — but  I  think  it  was  at  Leipsic 
and  at  Vienna  he  studied  longest ;  and 
the  papers  he  has  written — the  lectures 
— and  the  correspondence  with  all  the 
great  scientific  people — when  they  made 
him  a  P'ellow,  all  he  said  was,  *  I  wish 
my  mother  was  alive.  *  * ' 

This  was  rather  an  incoherent  and 
jumbled  account  of  a  young  man's 
career. 

A  Fellow  of  what  ?"  says  the  I^aird. 
A  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  I 
They  made  him  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  last  year  I  And  he  is  only 
seven-and-twenty  !  I  do  believe  he  was 
not  over  one-and-twenty  when  he  took 
his  degree  at  Edinburgh.  And  then — 
and  then — there  is  really  nothing  that  he 
doesn't  know  :  is  there,  Mary  ?' 

This  sudden  appeal  causes  Mary  Avon 
to  flush  slightly  ;  but  she  says  demurely, 
looking  down  : 

*'  Of  course  I  don't  know  any  thing 
that  he  doesn't  know." 

'*  Hm  !"  says  the  Laird,  who  does 
not  seem  over  pleased.  **  I  have  ob- 
served that  young  men  who  are  too  bril- 
liant at  the  first,  seldom  come  to  much 
afterward.  Has  he  gained  any  thing 
substantial  ?  Has  he  a  good  practice  ? 
Does  he  keep  his  carriage  yet  ?' ' 

*'  No,  no  !"  says  our  hostess,  with  a 
fine  contempt  for  such  things.  **  He 
has  a  higher  ambition  than  that.     His 
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practice  is  almost  nothing.  He  prefers 
to  sacrifice  that  in  the  meantime.  But 
his  reputation — among  the  scientific — 
why — why,  it  is  European  !" 

**Hnl!"  says  the  Laird.  *' I  have 
sometimes  seen  that  persons  who  gave 
themselves  up  to  crudeetion,  lost  the 
character  of  human  beings  altogether. 
They  become  scientific  machines.  The 
world  is  just  made  up  of  books  for  them 
— and  lectures — they  would  not  give  a 
halfpenny  to  a  beggar  for  fear  of  polee- 
tical  economy — *' 

*'  Oh,  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing 
of  Angus  Sutherland  !"  says  she — though 
he  has  said  no  such  thing  of  Angus  Suth- 
erland. **  Why,  here  is  this  girl  who  goes 
ta  Edinburgh — all  by  herself — to  nurse 
an  old  woman  in  her  last  illness  ;  and 
as  Angus  Sutherland  is  in  Edmburgh  on 
some  business — connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity, I  believe — I  ask  him  to  call  on 
her  and  see  if  he  can  give  her  any  ad- 
vice. What  does  he  do  ?  He  stops  in 
Edinburgh  two  months — editing  that 
scientific  magazine  there  instead  of  in 
London — and  all  because  he  has  taken 
an  interest  in  the  old  woman,  and  thinks 
that  Mary  should  not  have  the  whole 
responsibility  on  her  shoulders.  Is  that 
like  a  scientific  machine  ?** 

' '  No, '  *  says  the  Laird,  with  a  certain 
calm  grandeur  ;  *'  you  do  not  often  find 
young  men  doing  that  for  the  sake  of  an 
old  woman.**  But  of  course  we  don*t 
know  what  he  means. 

**  And  I  am  so  glad  he  is  coming  to 
us  !"  says  she,  with  real  delight  in  her 
face.  *'  We  shall  take  him  away  from 
his  microscopes,  and  his  societies,  and 
all  that.  Oh,  and  he  is  such  a  delight- 
ful companion — so  simple,  and  natural, 
and  straightforward  !  Don*t  you  think 
so,  Mary  ?' ' 

Mary  Avon  is  understood  to  assent : 
she  does  not  say  much — she  is  so  deeply 
interested  in  a  couple  of  porpoises  that 
appear  from  time  to  time  on  the  smooth 
plain  of  the  sea. 

**  1  am  sure  a  long  holiday  would  do 
him  a  world  of  good,**  says  this  eager 
hostess  ;  **  but  that  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect. He  is  always  too  busy.  I  think 
he  has  got  to  go  over  to  Italy  soon, 
about  some  exhibition  of  surgical  instru- 
ments, or  something  of  that  sort.** 

We  had  plenty  of  further  talk  about 
Dr.  Sutherland,  and  of  the  wonderful 


future  that  lay  before  him,  that  evening 
before  we  finally  put  into  Loch  Buy. 
And  there  we  dined  ;  and  after  dinner 
we  found  the  wan,  clear  twilight  filling 
the  northern  heavens,  over  the  black 
range  of  mountains,  and  throwing  a  sil- 
ver glare  on  the  smooth  sea  around  us. 
We  could  have  read  on  deck  at  eleven 
at  night — had  that  been  necessary  ;  but 
Mary  Avon  was  humming  snatches  of 
songs  to  us,  and  the  Laird  was  discours- 
ing of  the  wonderful  influence  exerted 
on  Scotch  landscape-art  by  Tom  Gal- 
braith.  Then  in  the  south  the  yellow 
moon  rose  ;  and  a  golden  lane  of  light 
lay  on  the  sea,  from  the  horizon  across 
to  the  side  of  the  yacht ;  and  there  was 
a  strange  glory  on  the  decks  and  on  the 
tall,  smooth  masts.  The  peace  of  that 
night ! — the  soft  air,  the  silence,  the 
dreamy  lapping  of  the  water  ! 

'*  And  whatever  lies  before  Angus 
Sutherland,**  says  one  of  us — **  whether 
a  baronetcy,  or  a  big  fortune,  or  mar- 
riage with  an  Italian  princess — ^he  won't 
find  any  thing  better  than  sailing  in  the 
White  Dove  among  the  western  islands.  ** 

Chapter  IV. 

A   MESSAGE. 

What  fierce  commotion  is  this  that 
awakes  us  in  the  morning — what  pande- 
monium broken  loose  of  wild  storm- 
sounds — ^with  the  stately  White  Dove, 
ordinarily  the  most  sedate  and  gentle  of 
her  sex,  apparently  gone  mad,  and  fling- 
ing herself  about  as  if  bent  on  somer- 
saults ?  When  one  clambers  up  the  com- 
panion-way, clinging  hard,  and  puts 
one*s  head  dut  into  the  gale,  befiold  ! 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  land  visible  any- 
where— nothing  but  whirling  clouds  of 
mist  and  rain  ;  and  mountain-masses  of 
waves  that  toss  the  White  Dove  about 
as  if  she  were  a  plaything ;  and  decks 
all  running  wet  with  the  driven  spray. 
John  of  Skye,  clad  from  head  to'heel  in 
black  oilskins — and  at  one  moment  up 
in  the  clouds,  the  next  moment  descend- 
ing into  the  great  trough  of  the  sea — 
hangs  on  to  the  rope  that  is  twisted 
round  the  tiller  ;  and  laughs  a  good- 
morning  ;  and  shakes  the  salt  water 
from  his  shaggy  eyebrows  and  beard. 

**  Hallo  !  John — where  on  earth  have 
we  got  to  ?'* 

Ay,  ay,  sir.'* 
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•*  I  say  WHERE  ARE  WE  ?'*  is  shoiitcd, 
for  the  roar  of  the  rushing  Atlantic  is 
deafening. 

"  *Deed  I  not  think  we  are  far  from 
Loch  Buy,"  says  John  of  Skye,  grimly. 
*•  The  wind  is  dead  ahead  of  us — ay, 
sliist  dead  ahead  !*' 

"What  made  you  come  out  against  a 
head-wind  then  ?" 

"When  we  cam'  out,"  says  John — 
picking  his  English,  **  the  wind  will  be 
from  the  norse— ay,  a  fine  light  breeze 

from  the   norse.      And  will  Mr.  

himself  be  for  going  on  now  ? — it  is  a 
ferry  bad  sea  for  the  leddies — a  ferry 
coorse  sea." 

But  it  appears  that  this  conversation 

^bawled   aloud — has   been  overheard. 

There  are  voices  from  below.    The  sky- 
light of  the  ladies*  cabin  is  partly  open. 
"  Don't  mind  us,"  calls  Mary  Avon. 
Go  on  by  all  means  !" 
The  other  voice  calls  : 
'*  Why  can't  you  keep  this  fool  of  a 
^oat  straight  ?    Ask  him  when  we  shall 
^e  into  the  Sound  of  lona. '  * 

One  might  as  well  ask  him  when  we 
^Tiall  be  into  the  Sound  of  Jericho  or 
Jerusalem.      With  half  a  gale  of  wind 
'^fSht  in  our  teeth,  and  with  the  heavy 
Atlantic  swell  running,  we  might  labor 
Icre  all  day — and  all  the  night   too— 
without  getting  round  the  Ross  of  Mull. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn  and 
run,  that  we  may  have  our  breakfast  in 
peace.     Let  her  away,  then,  you  brave 
John   of  Skye  ! — slack    out   the   main- 
sheet,   and  give  her  plenty  of  it,  too  : 
then  at  the  same  moment  Sandy  from 
Islay  perceives  that  a  haul  at  the  weather 
topping-lift  will  clear  the  boom  from  the 
davits ;  and  now — and  now,  good  Master 
Fred — our    much-esteemed    and   shifty 
Friedrich  d'or — if  you  will  but  lay  the 
^  doth  on  the  table,  we  will  help  you  to 
steady  the  dancing   phantasmagoria  of 
plates  and  forks ! 

••  Dear  me  !"  says  the  Laird,  v/hen 
We  are  assembled  together,  "  it  has  been 
an  awful  night." 

'*  Oh,  I  hope  you  have  not  been  ill !" 
Says  his  hostess,  with  a  quick  concern  in 
Ihe  soft,  clear  eyes. 

He  does  not  look  as  if  he  had  suffered 

much.     He  is  contentedly  chipping  an 

egg ;  and  withal  keeping  an  eye  on  the 

things  near  him,  for  the  White  Dove, 

still  plunging  a  good  deal,  threatens  at 


times  to  make  of  every  thing  on  the  table 
a  movable  feast. 

"  Oh  no,  ma'am,  not  ill,"  he  says. 
"  But  at  my  time  of  life,  ye  see,  one  is 
not  as  light  in  weight  as  one  used  to 
be  ;  and  the  way  I  was  flung  about  in 
that  cabin  last  night  was  just  extraor- 
dinary. When  I  was  trying  to  put  on 
my  boots  this  morning — I  am  sure  I 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  pea  in 
a  bladder — indeed  it  was  so — I  was 
knocked  about  like  a  pea  in  a  bladder." 

Of  course  wc  expressed  great  sym- 
pathy, and  assured  him  that  the  White 
Dove — famed  all  along  this  coast  for  her 
sober  and  steady-going  behavior — would 
never  act  so  any  more. 

**  However,"  said  he,  thoughtfully, 
"  the  wakefulness  of  the  nipht  is  often 
of  use  to  people.  Yes,  I  have  come  to 
a  decision." 

We  were  somewhat  alarmed  :  was  he 
going  to  leave  us  merely  because  of  this 
bit  of  tossing  ? 

"  I  dare  say  ye  know,  ma'am,"  says 
he,  slowly,  "  that  I  am  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Burgh  of  Strathgovan. 
It  is  a  poseetion  of  grave  responsibility. 
This  very  quer tion  now — about  our  get- 
ting a  steam  fire-engine — has  been  weigh- 
ing on  my  mind  for  many  a  day.  Well, 
I  have  decided  I  will  no  longer  oppose 
it.  They  may  have  the  steam  fire-engine 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned. '  * 

We  felt  greatly  relieved. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  Laird,  solemn- 
ly, "  I  think  I  am  doing  my  duty  in  this 
matter  as  a  public  man  should — laying 
aside  his  personal  prejudice.  But  the 
cost  of  it  !  Do  ye  know  that  we  shall 
want  bigger  nozzles  to  all  the  fire- 
plugs ?" 

Matters  were  looking  grave  again. 

"  However,"  said  the  Laird  cheerfully 
— for  he  would  not  depress  us  too  much, 
"  it  may  all  turn  out  for  the  best  ;  and 
I  will  telegraph  my  decision  to  Strath- 
govan as  soon  as  ever  the  storm  allows 
us  to  reach  a  port." 

The  storm,  indeed  !  When  we  scram- 
ble up  on  deck  again  we  find  that  it  is 
only  a  brisk  sailing  breeze  we  have  ;  and 
the  White  Dove  is  bowling  merrily  along, 
flinging  high  the  white  spray  from  her 
bows.  And  then  we  begin  to  see  that 
despite  those  driving  mists  around  us, 
there  is  really  a  fine  clear  summer  day 
shining    far  above  this   twopenny-half- 
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penny  tempest.  The  whirling  mists 
break  here  and  there  ;  and  we  catch 
glimpses  of  a  placid  blue  sky  flecked 
with  lines  of  motionless  cirrhus  cloud. 
The  breaks  increase  ;  floods  of  sunshine 
fall  on  the  gleaming  decks  ;  clearer  and 
clearer  become  the  vast  precipices  of 
southern  Mull ;  and  then  when  we  get 
well  to  the  lee  of  Eilean-straid-ean,  be- 
hold !  the  blue  seas  around  us  once 
more  ;  and  the  blue  skies  overhead  ; 
and  the  red  ensign  fluttering  in  the  sum- 
mer breeze.  No  wonder  that  Mary 
Avon  sings  her  delight — as  a  linnet  sings 
after  the  rain  ;  and  though  the  song  is 
not  meant  for  us  at  all,  but  is  really 
hummed  to  herself  as  she  clings  on  to 
the  shrouds  and  watches  the  flashing 
and  dipping  of  the  white-winged  gulls, 
we  know  that  it  is  all  about  a  jolly 
young  waterman.  The  audacious  crea- 
ture :  John  of  Skye  has  a  wife  and  four 
children. 

Too  quickly  indeed  does  the  fair  sum- 
mer day  go  by — as  we  pass  the  old 
familiar  Duart  and  begin  to  beat  up  the 
Sound  of  Mull  against  a  fine  light  sailing 
breeze.  By  the  time  we  have  reached 
Ardtomish,  the  Laird  has  acquired  some 
vague  notion  as  to  how  the  gaif  topsail 
is  set.  Opposite  the  [  dark-green  woods 
of  Funeray  he  tells  us  of  the  extraordi- 
nary faculty  possessed  by  Tom  Galbraith 
of  representing  the  texture  of  foliage. 
At  Salen  we  have  Master  Fred's  bell 
summoning  us  down  to  lunch  ;  and 
thereafter  on  deck  coffee,  draughts, 
crochet,  and  a  profoundly  interesting  de- 
scription of  some  of  the  knotty  points  in 
the  great  Semple  heresy  case.  And  here 
again,  as  we  bear  away  over  almost  to 
the  mouth  of  Loch  Sunart,  is  the  open 
•  Atlantic — of  a  breezy  gray  under  the 
lemon-color  and  silver  of  the  calm  even- 
ing sky.  What  is  the  use  of  going  on 
against  this  contrary  wind,  and  missing, 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  all  the 
wonders  of  the  western  islands  that  the 
Laird  is  anxious  to  see  ?  We  resolve  to 
run  into  Tobermory  ;  and  by-and-by  we 
find  ourselves  under  the  shadow  of  the 
wooded  rocks,  with  the  little  white  town 
shining  along  the  semicircle  of  the  bay. 
And  very  cleverly  indeed  does  John  of 
Skye  cut  in  among  the  various  craft — 
showing  off  a  little  bit,  perhaps— until 
the  White  Dove  is  brought  up  to  the 


wind,  and  the  great  anchor-cabl 
out  with  a  roar. 

Now  it  was  by  the  merest  a< 
that  we  got  at  Tobermory  a  te 
that  had  been  forwarded  that  vc 
to  meet  us  on  our  return  voyage, 
was  no  need  for  any  one  to  go  i 
for  we  were  scarcely  in  port  be 
most  praiseworthy  gentleman  was  j 
as  to  send  us  on  board  a  consignn 
fresh  flowers,  vegetables,  milk,  eg| 
so  forth — the  very  things  that  beo 
inestimable  value  to  yachting  p 
However,  we  had  two  women  on  1 
and  of  course — despite  a  certain 
aged  ankle — they  must  needs  go 
ping.  And  Mary  Avon,  when  i 
ashore,  would  buy  some  tobacco  1 
favorite  Captain  John  ;  and  wer 
the  post-office  for  that  purpose,  ai 
having  the  black  stuff  measured 
the  yard  when  some  mention  was 
of  the  White  Dove.  Then  a  qi 
was  asked  ;  there  was  a  telegra 
was  handed  to  Miss  Avon,  who  t 
it  and  read  it. 

*  *  Oh  !  *  *  said  she,  looking  rathe 
cemed ;  and  then  she  regarde 
friend  with  some  little  hesitation. 

**  It   is    my  uncle,*'  she   says 
wants  to  see  me  on  very  urgent 
ness.     He  is — coming — to  see  m 
day  after  to  morrow.'* 

Blank  consternation  followed  tl 
nouncement.  This  person,  even  t 
he  was  Mary  Avon's  sole  survivin 
tive,  was  quite  intolerable  to  us. 
Wind  we  had  called  him  in  seci 
the  few  occasions  on  which  he  had 
ened  our  doors.  And  just  as  w 
making  up  our  happy  family  party- 
the  Laird,  and  Mary,  and  Angus 
erland — to  sail  away  to  the  far  Hel 
here  was  this  insufferable  crea 
with  his  raucous  voice,  his  wash 
eyes,  his  cropped  yellow-white  ha 
supercilious  manner,  his  bull-dog 
and  general  groom  or  butler-like  a 
ance — thrusting  himself  on  us  ! 

"  Well,  you  know,  Mary,"  sa] 
hostess — entirely  concealing  her  d 
in  her  anxious  politeness — **  we 
almost  certainly  be  home  by  th 
after  to-morrow,  if  we  get  any  w 
all.  So  you  had  better  telegra 
your  uncle  to  come  on  to  Castle  0 
and  to  wait  for  you  if  you  are  not 
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we  cannot  be  much  longer  than  that. 
And  Angus  Sutherland  will  be  there  ; 
he  will  keep  him  company  until  we 
arrive." 

So  that  was  done,  and  we  went  on 
board  again — one  of  us  meanwhile  vow- 
ingtohimself  that  ere  ever  Mr.  Frederick 
Smethurst  set  sail  with  us  on  board  the 
White  Dove,  a  rifle-bullet  through  her 
hull  would  send  that  gallant  vessel  to 
the  lobsters. 

Nuw  what  do  you   think  our   Mary 
Avon  set  to  work  to  do — ^all  during  this 
beautiful  summer  evening,  as  we  sat  on 
deck  and  eyed  curiously  the  other  craft 
in  the  bay,  or  watched  the  firs  grow 
dark  against  the  silver-yellow  twilight  ? 
^Ve  couid  not  at  first  make  out  what  she 
^as  driving  at.     Her  occupation  in  the 
*orld,  so  far  as  she  had  any — beyond 
Wng  the  pleasantest  of  companions  and 
^e  f aithfulest  of  friends — ^was  the  paint- 
"Jg  of  landscapes   in  oil,  not  the  con- 
struction of  Frankenstein  monsters.    But 
^^''e  she  begins  by  declaring  to  us  that 
"*c^'e  is  one  type  of  character  that  has 
J^er  been  described  by  any  satirist,  or 
"'^Oiatist,  or  fictionist — a  common  type, 
1^9    though  only  becoming  pronounced 
"*^^re  instances.     It  is  the  moral  Tar- 
^U^e,  she  declares — ^the  person  who  is 
wough  and  through  ^  hypocrite,  not  to 
clo^]^  evil  doings,  but  only  that  his  eager 
J*^o  of  approbation  may  be   gratified. 
^ok  now  how  this  creature  of  diseased 
^*iity,  of  plausible  manners,  of  preten- 
jj^tis  humbug,  rises' out  of  the  smoke 
'"^e  the  figure  summoned  by  a  wizard's 
J'^Xid  !    As  she  gives  us  little  touches 
^T^  and  there  of  the  ways  of  this  pro- 
'•^Ssor  of  bonhomie — this  bundle  of  affec- 
^l^ions — ^we  begin  to  prefer  the  most  dia- 
"^lical  villany  that  any  thousand  of  the 
"^^lly  wicked  Tartuffes  could  have  com- 
''^i^ted.      He  grows  and  grows.      His 
?^**aps  of  learning,  as  long  as  those  more 
iSv^orant  than  himself  are  his  audience  ; 
'  J^  mock  humility  anxious  for  praise  ; 
'^s  parade  of  generous  and  sententious 
^^itiment ;  his  pretence — pretence — pre- 
^*^ce — ^all  arising  from  no  evil  machina- 
*  '^ns  whatever,  but  from  a  morbid  and 
^«»tless  craving    for  esteem.      Hence, 
Trible  shadow  !     Let  us  put  out  the 
-%dles  and  get  to  bed. 

But  next  morning,  as  we  find  our- 
^ves  out  on  the  blue  Atlantic  again, 
^th  Ru-na-Gaul  lighthouse  left  far  be- 


hind, and  the  pale  line  of  Coll  at  the 
horizon,  we  begin  to  see  why  the  skill 
and  patient  assiduity  of  this  amateur 
psychologist  should  have  raised  that 
ghost  for  us  the  night  before.  Her 
uncle  is  coming.  He  is  not  one  of  the 
plausible  kind.  And  if  it  should  be 
necessary  to  invite  him  on  board,  might 
we  not  the  more  readily  tolerate  his 
cynical  bluntness  and  rudeness,  after  we 
have  been  taught  to  abhor  as  the  hate- 
fulest  of  mortals  the  well-meaning  hypo- 
crite whose  vanity  makes  his  life  a  bun- 
dle of  small  lies  ?  Very  clever  indeed. 
Miss  Avon — very  clever.  But  don't 
you  raise  any  more  ghosts  ;  they  are  un- 
pleasant company — even  as  an  antidote. 
And  now,  John  of  Skye,  if  it  must  be 
that  we  are  to  encounter  this  pestilent 
creature  at  the  end  of  our  voyage,  clap 
on  all  sail  now,  and  take  us  right  royally 
down  through  these  far  islands  of  the 
west.  Ah  !  do  we  not  know  them  of 
old  ?  Soon  as  we  get  round  the  Cail- 
leach  Point  wc  descry  the  nearest  of 
them  amid  the  loneliness  of  the  wide 
Atlantic  sea.  For  there  is  Carnaburg, 
with  her  spur  of  rock  ;  and  Fladda,  long 
and  rugged,  and  bare  ;  and  Lunga,  with 
her  peak  ;  and  the  Dutchman's  Cap — a 
pale  blue  in  the  South.  How  bravely 
the  White  Dove  swings  on  her  way — 
springing  like  a  bird  over  the  western 
swell  !  And  as  we  get  past  Ru-Tresh- 
nish,  behold  !  another  group  of  islands 
— Gometra  and  the  green-shored  Ulva, 
that  guard  the  entrance  to  Loch  Tua  ; 
and  Colonsay,  the  haunt  of  the  sea 
birds  ;  and  the  rock  of  Erisgeir — all 
shining  in  the  sun.  And  then  we  hear 
a  strange  sound — different  from  the  light 
rush  of  the  waves — a  low,  and  sullen, 
and  distant  booming,  such  as  one  faintly 
hears  in  a  sea-shell.  As  the  White  Dove 
ploughs  on  her  way,  we  come  nearer 
and  nearer  to  this  wonder  of  the  deep 
— the  ribbed  and  fantastic  shores  of 
Staffa  ;  and  we  see  how  the  great  Atlan- 
tic rollers,  making  for  the  cliffs  of  Gri- 
bun  and  Burg,  are  caught  by  those  outer 
rocks  and  torn  into  masses  of  white 
foam,  and  sent  roaring  and  thundering 
into  the  blackness  of  the  caves.  We 
pass  close  by  ;  the  air  trembles  with  the 
shock  of  that  mighty  surge  ;  there  is  a 
mist  of  spray  rising  into  the  summer  air. 
And  then  we  sail  away  again  ;  and  the 
day  wears  on  as  the  white-winged  White 
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Dove  bounds  over  the  heavy  seas  ;  and 
Mary  Avon — as  we  draw  near  the  Ross 
of  M  ull,  all  glowing  in  the  golden  even- 
ing— is  singing  a  song  of  Ulva. 

But  there  is  no  time  for  romance,  as 
the  White  Dove  (drawing  eight  feet  of 
water)  makes  in  for  the  shallow  harbor 
outside  Bunessan. 

"  Down  foresail  !*'  calls  out  our  John 
of  Skye ;  and  by-and-by  her  head 
comes  up  to  the  wind,  the  great  mainsail 
flapping  in  the  breeze.  And  again, 
*'  Down  chub,  boys  !**  and  there  is 
another  rattle  and  roar  amid  the  silence 
of  this  solitary  little  bay.  The  herons 
croak  their  fright  and  fly  away  on  heavy 
wing ;  the  curlews  whistle  shrilly  ;  the 
sea-pyots  whirr  along  the  lonely  shores. 


And    then    our  good  Friederich   d'or 
sounds  his  silver-toned  bell. 

The  stillness  of  this  summer  evening 
on  deck  ;  the  glory  deepening  over  the 
wide  Atlantic  ;  the  delightful  laughter 
of  the  Laird  over  those  **  good  ones" 
about  Homesh  ;  the  sympathetic  glance 
of  Mary  Avon's  soft  black  eyes  :  did  we 
not  value  them  all  the  more  that  we 
knew  we  had  something  far  different  to 
look  forward  to  ?  Even  as  we  idled 
away  the  beautiful  and  lambent  night, 
we  had  a  vague  consciousness  that  our 
enemy  was  stealthily  drawing  near.  In 
a  day  or  two  at  the  most  we  should  find 
the  grim  spectre  of  the  East  Wind  in  the 
rose-garden  of  Castle  Osprey. — Cornhill 
Magazine, 
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The  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of 
Mr.  Bigelow*s  **  Life  of  Franklin'*  may 
be,  we  trust,  the  means  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  reading  public  in  Eng- 
land to  a  remarkable  book,  and  of  modi- 
fying in  some  respects  the  popular  judg- 
ment of  a  more  remarkable  man.  It  has 
often  struck  us  as  strange  that  Franklin 
should  never,  in  the  last  hundred  years, 
have  become  popular  in  England — 
should  rather,  indeed,  have  been  re- 
garded with  distrust,  if  not  with  dislike, 
even  up  to  the  present  time.  There  is 
much  in  his  career,  as  well  as  in  his  per- 
sonal qualities  and  character,  which  ap- 
peals to  popular  instincts,  and  would 
have  led  one  to  expect  a  very  differ- 
ent appreciation  of  the  great  New  Eng- 
lander.  He  was  one  of  the  class  of  self- 
made  men,  so  indiscriminately  honored 
by  the  British  public  ;  and  a  self-made 
man  in  the  best  sense,  who  had  fought 
his  own  way  to  the  front,  not  only  with- 
out any  advantages  of  birth  or  educa- 
tion, but  with  perfectly  clean  hands  :  in 
the  moderate  fortune  he  left  behind  him 
there  was  not  a  dirty  shilling.     Of  the 


*  The  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin^  written  by 
Himself.  Now  first  Edited  from  Originsd 
Manuscripts  and  from  his  Printed  Correspond- 
ence and  other  writings,  by  John  Bigelow. 
3  vols.  Philadelphia  and  London  :  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co. 


remarkable  group  of  Revolutionary  lead- 
ers in  the  great  struggle  of  the  colonies, 
he  was  the  only  one  in  the  first  rank  not 
gentle  born  :  all  the  rest  were  of  the 
gentry  —  Washington,  Madison,  and 
Jefferson,  the  sons  of  Virginian  plant- 
ers ;  Adams,  Hamilton,  and  Jay,  of 
leading  New  England  and  New  York 
families — and  all  of  them  brought  the 
highest  culture  the  colonies  could  give 
to  their  great  work.  But  Franklin's 
father  (though  of  good  yeoman  stock  in 
the  old  country,  which  he  had  Idft  when 
quite  young)  worked  still  with  his  own 
hands  at  his  trade  of  tallow-chandler  in 
Boston,  and  took  Benjamin,  the  young- 
est of  his  ten  children,  away  from  school 
at  the  age  of  nine  to  help  him.  One 
would  have  expected  this  fact  to  tell  in 
his  favor  in  England,  where,  though 
birth  and  privilege  enjoy  a  superstitious 
reverence  and  immense  advantages  in 
the  race  of  life,  the  deepest  popular  in- 
stincts are  after  all  decidedly  democrat- 
ic. Then,  again,  he  had  all  the  quali- 
ties supposed  to  be  most  highly  valued 
by  Englishmen  :  he  was  an  excellent 
son,  husband,  and  father ;  moral  and 
temperate  from  his  youth  up,  but  with- 
out a  tinge  of  asceticism  ;  scrupulously 
punctual  and  exact  in  money  matters, 
but  open-handed  ;  full  of  courtesy,  sa- 
gacity, and  humor.      He  was  probably 
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the  most    popular,  certainly  the  most 
prolific  author  of  his  day.     His  paper 
was  the  most  influential  in  America,  and 
Poor  Richard's  sayings  were  in   every 
one's  mouth  both  there  and  in  England. 
He  published  works  of  mark  in  natural 
philosophy,  politics,  political  and  social 
economy,  morals  and  general  literature. 
His  discoveries  and  inventions   ranged 
from  the  lightning  conductor  to  cures 
for   smoky     chimneys — his     ingenious 
speculations,  from  magnetism  and  bal- 
looning to  cheap  cookery  ;  and  he  gave 
every  invention  and  speculation  freely 
to  the  world,  having  never  taken  out  a 
patent  or  claimed  protection  of  any  kind. 
He  was  a  staunch  free-trader,  and  an 
^vocate  for  the  rights  of  neutrals  in 
^v,    and  of  the  claim  that  free  ships 
*jw>uld  make  free  goods.     He  was  de- 
cidedly the  most  successful  man  of  his 
^y — a  quality  at  least  as  devoutly  wor- 
"l^'Pped   in   the  nineteenth    as   in    the 
c'gHieenth  century.      His  position    at 
Paris  in  the  ten  years  from  1775  to  1785 
"^rst  as  one  of  three  commissioners, 
^t^Tward  as  minister  plenipotentiary  for 
^^  United   States — was  quite  unique  ; 
**^d  the  figure,  full   of  interest,  of  the 
^M^  shopkeeper  and   journalist,  in  his 
PWn  suit   and  spectacles — ingeniously 
^justed  so  that  the  upper  half  of  the 

E asses  served  him  in  society,  and  the 
ircr  half  for  reading — wearing  his  own 
white  hair  in  the  midst  of  all  the  be- 
frizzed  and  bepowdered  courtiers  of  the 
ancien  regime  j  a  plain,  outspoken  Re- 
publican, not  only  holding  his  own,  but 
the  most  popular  man  of  the  day  with 
the  royal  family,  the  aristocracy,  the 
ministers  (except  Chancellor  Nccker, 
who  had  to  find  him  money  for  subsidies 
and  warlike  supplies) ;  an  honored  mem- 
ber not  only  of  the  Academy  and  every 
Continental  learned  society  of  note,  but 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  England,  with 
whose  leading  members  he  was  in  friend- 
ly correspondence  in  spite  of  the  war  ; 
of  whom  there  were  more  medals,  me- 
dallions, busts,  and  pictures  than  his 
biographer  can  count  up,  so  that  his 
face  was  the  best  known  of  any  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic — surely  it  is  strange 
that  so  singularly  attractive  a  figure 
should  never  have  fairly  found  its  place 
of  honor  in  the  country  of  which  he  was 
all  but  bom  a  citizen,  where  he  spent 
thirteen  of   his  best  years,   and    with 


whose  foremost  statesmen  and  learned 
men  he  was  on  affectionate  intimacy  up 
to  the  day  of  his  death. 

So,  however,  it  has  been,  and  though 
complete  editions  of   Franklin's   works 
and   numerous    biographies   have   been 
published,  not  only  in  America,  but  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  within  the 
present  century,  one  slight  biographical 
sketch  in  Chambers's  Cheap  Libmry^  and 
one  article  in  the  FAHnbur^h  Review  of 
1806,   remain    the   only   notices    which 
have  issued  from  the  English  press  of 
the  greatest  of  American  philosophers 
and  diplomatists.     To  the  English  read- 
ing public,   therefore,  the  stalwart  his- 
torical figure  which,  in  all  its  many-sided 
attractiveness  and  strength,  is   so   well 
brought  out  in  these  volumes   of   Mr. 
*Bigelow's,    will   be   almost   a   stranger, 
though  it  is  scarcely  possible,  we  should 
think,   that  it  will   continue  to  be  so. 
The  book  is  not  only  of  deep  interest, 
but  is  a  literary  experiment  of  a  novel 
kind.     It  consists  first  of  the  Autobiog- 
raphy written  by  Franklin  for  his   son 
— comprising  the  first  fifty  years  of  his 
life,  and  here  published  for  the  first  time 
from  the  original  manuscript,  of  which 
Mr.    Bigelow  became   possessed  during 
his  residence  as  minister  of  the  United 
States  in  France  ;   and  secondly,  of  a 
history  of  the  remaining  thirty-five  years, 
compiled,  indeed,  and    edited    by  Mr. 
Bigelow,  but  really  a  continuation  of  the 
Autobiography,  as  it  consists  entirely  of 
extracts   from   P>anklin*s  diary,  corre- 
spondence, despatches,  and  speeches,  so 
that  from  beginning  to  end  he  is  tellinc 
the   story  of  his  own  life  in  his  own 
words.     In  ordinary  cases  such  an  at- 
tempt must  have  ended  in  failure,  but 
the  extraordinary   activity  of    Franklin 
as  a  correspondent  with  private  friends, 
and  the  conscientious  regularity  and  ful- 
ness of  his  public  correspondence,  have 
enabled  Mr.  Bigelow,  with  the  help  of  a 
quite    insignificant    supplement   in   the 
shape  of  occasional  notes,  to  sustain  the 
interest  of  the  narrative,  and  to  give  us 
a  complete  picture  of  Franklin  painted 
by  himself,  in  a  book  which  we  have  no 
doubt  is  destined  to  remain  a  classic  for 
all  English-speaking  people. 

We  propose  here  to  consider,  in  such 
detail  as  our  space  will  allow,  the  preju- 
dices, political  and  religious,  which  have 
obscured  Franklin's  fame  in   England, 
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and  upon  which  Mr.  Bigelow's  volumes 
throw  a  flood  of  light.  The  first  are 
founded  on  the  belief  that  Franklin, 
while  resident  in  England  and  a  civil 
servant  of  the  Crown,  was  undermining 
the  allegiance  of  the  colonies  and  fan- 
ning their  discontent,  and  that,  above 
all,  he  was  the  one  American  commis- 
sioner who  desired  to  humiliate  England 
and  to  impose  unworthy  terms  on  her  at 
the  close  of  the  war  ;  the  second  on  the 
belief  that,  while  professing  Christianity, 
he  was  in  fact  a  sceptic,  who  veiled  real 
hostility  under  a  cloak  of  toleration  and 
friendliness  to  all  Churches  and  denomi- 
nations. 

First,    then,   as    to    the  conduct  of 
Franklin    during  the  final  negotiations 
for  peace  in  1782-83.  In  order  to  judge 
this  fairly  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind' 
what  had  happened  in   England  years 
before  when  he  was  agent  for  the  colo- 
nies.    He  came  to  England  in  1757  as 
agent  for  Pennsylvania,  with  a  European 
reputation  as  a  man  of  science,  and  an 
English  reputation  as  an  able  admin- 
istrator who  had  made  the  Post-office 
in  America  a  paying  department,  and 
soon    obtained   the  confidence    of  the 
leading  statesmen  and  politicians.    One 
of   his    first  acts    was  strong    opposi- 
tion   to    the    contemplated    abandon- 
ment of  Canada  to  France  at  the  end 
of  the  Seven  Years*  War.     **  No  one 
can  more  sincerely   rejoice  than  I  do 
on  the  reduction  of  Canada,  and  this 
not ;  merely  as    a    colonist,   but   as   a 
Briton.     I  have  long  been  of  opinion,'* 
he  writes  ,in  January,   1760,  **  that  the 
foundations  of  the  future  grandeur  and 
stability  of  the  British  Empire  lie  in 
America  ;  and  though,  like  other  foun- 
dations,  they  are  low  and  little  now, 
they  are  nevertheless  broad  and.  strong 
enough  to  support  the  greatest  political 
structure  that  human  wisdom  ever  erect- 
ed.    I  am  therefore  by  no  means  for 
restoring  Canada.     If  we    keep  it,  all 
the  country  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Mississippi  will  in  another  century 
be  filled  with  British  people.     Briton  it- 
self will  become  vastly  more  populous 
by   the  immense  increase  of  its  com- 
merce ;    the    Atlantic  will    be  covered 
with  your  trading  ships  ;  and  your  naval 
power,    thence    continually   increasing, 
will  extend  your  influence  round  the 
whole  globe,  and  awe  the  world.  *  *     He 


adds  playfully  that   his  corresp 
(Lord  Kames)  will  think  these  ] 
the  ravings  of  a  mad  prophet, 
same  earnest  desire  for  the  greatn< 
prosperity  of   the  empire,    he 
though  with  serious  misgivings,  al 
commencement  of    the  troubles 
years  later  :  **  Upon  the  whole,  '. 
lived  so  great  a  part  of  my  life  i 
ain,  and  have  formed  so  many 
ships, in  it,  that  I  love  it  and  sii 
wish  it  prosperity,  and  therefore  li 
see  that  union  on  which  I  think 
alone  be  secured  and  establishec 
to  America,  the  advantages  of  sv 
union  to  her  are  not  so  apparent  ; 
after  speaking  of  the  certainty  of 
ica's    becoming    populous   and  1 
**  in  a  less  time  than  is  generall 
'  ceived,*'    and    able    to    shake    c 
shackles  which    might  be  impos» 
her,  and  insisting  that  the  seeds 
erty  are  universally  found  there 
nothing  can  eradicate  them,  he 
**  And  yet  there  remains   amon^ 
people  so  much  respect,  veneratioi 
affection  for  Britain  that,  if  cult 
prudently,  with  a  kind  usage  an< 
derness  for  their  privileges,  they 
be  easily  governed  still  for  ages,  wi 
force  or  any  considerable  expense. 
I  do  not  see  here  a  sufficient  quant 
the  wisdom  that  is  necessary  to  pr< 
such  a  conduct,  and  I  lament  the 
of  it. " 

So  in  his  evidence  before  the  Coi 

tee  of  the  whole  House  of  Commo 

the  Stamp  Act^,  in  1766,  while  dec! 

in  the  plainest  terms  that  the  col 

would  never  submit  to  pay  the  s 

duty  unless  compelled  by  force  of  j 

he  urged  that  if  aids  to  the  Crown 

needed,  and  were  asked  for  in  theii 

Assemblies  according  to  old-establ 

usage,  they  would  be  freely  granted 

that  the  colonies  had  never  murn 

at  having  paid  more  than  their  fair 

portion  of  the  costs  of  the  French 

because  they  esteemed  their  sovere 

approbation  of  their  zeal  and  fid 

and  the  approbation  of  this  House 

beyond  any  other  kind  of  compensa 

If  the  Imperial  Parliament  desired 

right  to  tax  the  colonies,  it  could 

obtain   it  by  admitting  representa 

from  the  people  to  be  taxed. 

His  evidence  on  this  occasion,  be? 
causing  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
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within  a  month,  made  him  at  once  the 
most  trusted  man  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  the  same  spirit  he  worked 
OQ  for  years  while  the  clouds  were  gath- 
ering more  and  more  darkly,  now  warn- 
ing the  Assemblies  not  to  use  such  ex- 
pressions in  their  "  public  pieces  as  '  the 
supreme  authority  of  Parliament,*  and 
the  like,  which  in  reality  mean  nothing 
if  oar  Assemblies  with  the  king  have  a 
trae  legislative  authority,  and  are  too 
strong  for  compliment,  as  tending  to 
confinn  a  claim  of  subjects  in  one  part 
of  the  king's  dominions  to  be  sovereigns 
over  their  fellow-subjects,  when  in  truth 
they  have  no  such  right;"  now  urging 
in  them,  in  favor  of  maintaining  the 
union,  that  were  the  general  sentiments 
of  England  consulted,  the  terms  asked 
would  be  at  least  equitable,  for  that, 
"  except  where  the  spirit  of  Toryism  pre- 
vails, they  wish  us  well  iind  that  we  may 
preserve  our  liberties." 

It  was  not,  in  fact,  until  1774,  on  the 
eve  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  that 
Franklin's  position  changed,    and    his 
hope  of  a  reconciliation  between  Eng- 
land and  the  colonies  gave  way.      No 
doubt  a  personal  insult  did  much   to 
weaken  his  efforts  for  peace  during  the 
last  year  of  his  English  residence.     He 
W  become  convinced  that  the  irritation 
between  the  two  countries  was  fanned 
by  officers  in  the  provinces,  who  report- 
ed falsely  to  the  Home  Government  on 
the  condition  of  affairs  and  the  temper 
of  the  colonists  ;  and  he  was  confirmed 
m  his  suspicions  by  copies  of  letters 
from  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and 
others  which  came  to  his  hands.     It  is 
*ot  known  how  these  letters  were  ob- 
^ned,  as   Franklin  would  never    say 
^y  thing  except  that  he  came  by  them 
^Oftorably.    He  sent  them  to  the  Assem- 
™jcs,  in  the  hope  of  lessening  the  breach 
?^^een  the  two  countries  by  showing 
^*t "  the  injuries  complained  of  by  one 
.     them  did  not  proceed  from  the  other, 
^^  from  traitors  amongst  themselves  ;" 
*^^  their  publication  brought  on  him  at 
^^5^e  the  bitter  enmity  of  a  host  of  pow- 
^f^til  men  in  England.     This  broke  out 
tb      ^^^  occasion  of  the  presentation  of 
y^^  petition   of    Massachusetts  for  the 
j^all  of  Governor  Hutchinson.     After 
iy^E  delay  it  was  at  last  heard  before 
/*?  Privy  Council  at  the  Cockpit,  West- 
minster, thirty-five  lords  being  present. 
Nxw  Snus.— Vol.  XXX.,  No.  3 


When  the  case  for  the  petitioners  had 
been  opened  by  Dunning,  Wedderbum, 
the  Solicitor-General,  replied  for  the 
Crown.  After  giving  what  he  called  a 
history  of  the  province  for  the  past  ten 
years,  full  of  abuse  of  the  Assembly  and 
praise  of  the  Governors,  he  turned  upon 
Franklin  and  poured  out  for  an  hour  a 
flood  of  (to  use  Lord  Shelburne's  words) 
**  scurrilous  invective,"  encouraged  by 
the  thirty-five  lords,  **  the  indecency  of 
whose  behavior  exceeded,  as  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  of  any  committee  of 
election."  He  accused  Franklin  of  be- 
ing the  cause  of  all  the  troubles,  and  in 
concluding  compared  the  doctor  to 
Zanga  in  the  play  of  "  Revenge,"  and 
quoting  the  lines, 

**  Know  then  'twas  I ; 
I  forged  the  letter,  I  disposed  the  picture  ; 
I  hated,  I  despised,  and  I  destroy,'* 

ended  his  diatribe  with,  **  I  ask,  my 
lords,  whether  the  revengeful  temper 
attributed  by  poetic  fiction  to  the  bloody 
African  is  not  surpassed  by  the  coolness 
and  apathy  of  the  wily  American  !" 

In  chapter  viii.,  vol.  ii.,  will  be  found 
Franklin's  account  to  his  Government 
of  thes*i  transactions.  That  he  felt  and 
resented  very  keenly  the  insult  to  him- 
self, and  from  this  time  took  up  a  very 
different  attitude  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment, is  no  doubt  true.  He  was  not  the 
man  to  overlook  personal  slights,  and 
no  one  could  bide  his  time  more  patient- 
ly, or  hit  back  harder  when  that  time 
came.  But,  greatly  to  his  credit,  he  did 
not  even  then  allow  his  personal  feelings 
to  interfere  with  his  duty  as  agent  to  the 
colonies,  and  he  felt  the  rejection  of  the 
petition  more  on  their  account  than  his 
own.  **  What  I  feel  on  my  own  ac- 
count,** he  writes,  **  is  half  lost  in  what 
I  feel  for  the  public.  When  I  see  that 
all  petitions  and  complaints  of  griev- 
ances are  so  odious  to  Government  that 
even  the  mere  pipe  which  conveys  them 
becomes  obnoxious,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  peace  and  union  are  to  be 
maintained  or  restored  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  empire."  And, 
though  now  thoroughly  distrustful  of  the 
English  Government  and  Parliament,  he 
still  continued  to  work  for  reconciliation 
so  loyally  as  to  bring  on  himself  the  sus- 
picion of  the  Colonial  Assemblies.  He 
has  to  assure  his  constituents  of  the 
18 
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falseness  of  reports  that  he  is  still  in 
favor  at  Court  and  with  the  ministers. 
*  *  I  have  seen  no  minister  since  January, 
nor  had  the  least  communication  with 
them.  The  generous  and  noble  friends 
of  America  in  both  Houses  do  indeed 
favor  me  with  their  notice  and  regard, 
but  they  are  in  disgrace  at  Court,  as 
well  as  myself."  These  generous  and 
noble  friends  did  their  best  indeed  to 
atone  for  the  insolent  folly  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  greatest  of  them,  Lord 
Chatham,*^  sought  out  Franklin,  before 
moving  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Amer- 
ican ^airs,  to  set  his  judgment  by 
Franklin's,  **  as  men  set  their  watches 
by  a  regulator. "  *  *  He  stayed  with  me 
near  two  hours,  his  equipage  waiting  at 
the  door**  (in  Craven  Street)  ;  *'  and 
being  there  while  people  were  coming 
from  church,  it  was  much  taken  notice 
of  and  talked  of,  as  at  that  time  was 
every  little  circumstance  that  men 
thought  might  possibly  afiFect  American 
affairs.  Such  a  visit  from  so  great  a 
man  on  so  important  a  business  flattered 
greatly  my  vanity,  and  the  honor  of  it 
gave  me  the  more  pleasure  as  it  happen- 
ed on  the  very  day  twelve  months  that 
the  ministry  had  taken  so  much  pains  to 
disgrace  me  before  the  Privy  Council.** 
Lord  Stanhope,  by  Lord  Chatham's  re- 
quest, brought  Franklin  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords  when  he  introduced 
his  plan  for  the  conciliation  of  the  colo- 
nies. In  moving  its  rejection.  Lord 
Sandwich  declared  he  **  could  not  be- 
lieve it  the  production  of  an  English 
peer.  It  appeared  to  him  ralher  the 
work  of  some  American  ;  and,  turning 
his  face  towards  me,  who  was  leaning  on 
the  bar,  said  he  fancied  he  had  in  his 
eye  the  person  who  drew  it  up,  one  of 
the  most  bitter  and  mischievous  enemies 
this  country  had  ever  known.  This 
drew  the  eyes  of  many  lords  upon  me, 
but,  as  I  had  no  inducement  to  take  it 
to  myself,  I  kept  my  countenance  as 
immovable  as  if  my  features  had  been 
made  of  wood."  Notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lords 
Shelbume,  Camden,  and  others,  Chat- 
ham* s  plan  was  summarily  rejected,  leav- 
ing Franklin  to  moralize  on  the  absurd- 
ity of  such  a  body  claiming  sovereignty 
over  three  millions  of  virtuous  people  in 
America,  when  they  seemed  to  have 
scarce  discretion  to  govern   a  herd  of 
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swine.  "  Hereditary  legislators  !  t 
I  :  there  would  be  more  proprie 
cause  less  mischief,  in  having 
some  university  of  Germany)  her 
professors  of  mathematics.*'  S 
the  last  he  never  allowed  himself  i 
lect  the  least  chance  of  accommc 
the  difficulties  between  the  two 
tries.  After  the  Boston  tea-rio 
for  a  moment  brought  the  I 
Government  to  its  senses,  and  ii 
them  to  reopen  negotiations,  he 
the  most  .convincing  proof  of  his 
as  a  friend  of  peace  by  offering 
absence  of  instructions)  himself  t( 
antee  the  payment  of  the  value 
tea  thrown  into  Boston  harbor 
Massachusetts  Acts  were  at  once 
ed,  thereby  risking  his  whole  priva 
tune  ;  while  to  the  offers  of  the  mi 
through  Lord  Howe,  of  immediai 
ment  of  the  arrears  of  his  salary, 
appointments  for  himself  and  his  f 
and  other  subsequent  rewards  ii 
sideration  of  his  help  in  this  crii 
reply  was,  **  I  shall  deem  it  a 
honor  to  be  in  any  shape  joinet 
your  lordship  in  so  good  a  work, 
you  hope  service  from  any  influ 
may  be  supposed  to  have,  dr 
thought  of  procuring  me  any  pi 
favors  from  ministers  ;  my  ac< 
them  would  destroy  the  very  inj 
you  propose  to  make  use  of  :  they 
be  considered  as  so  many  bribes 
tray  the  interests  of  my  country." 

We  cannot  within  our  limits  dc 
than  thus  indicate  in  outline  the 
pursued  by  Franklin  in  those  < 
years  ending  in  March,  1775,  wh 
the  eve  of  war,  he  returned  to  An 
hopeless  of  any  settlement  exec 
arms,  and  resolved  to  throw  in 
with  his  own  country,  and  to  dcv 
he  possessed  of  fortune,  experienc 
ity  to  her  service.  The  more  ca 
the  record  is  scrutinized  the  mon 
cult  will  the  situation  appear,  a 
more  trustworthy  and  able  the  m: 
filled  it. 

After  eighteen  months  at  hom 
ing  which  he  sat  in  the  second  C< 
as  delegate,  assisted  in  the  comp 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independent 
presided  over  the  Pennsylvania  i 
tutional  Convention,  he  went  as 
from  the  States  to  France,  where  1 
up  his  residence  at  Passy,  then 
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arb  of  Paris,  and  remained  till  the  end 
of  the  war.  Before  starting  he  converted 
all  his  available  property  into  money, 
ind  lent  the  proceeds  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary Government,  and  did  his  best 
to  open  Lord  Howe*s  eyes  to  the  real 
position  of  affairs  in  the  colonies.  That 
nobleman  had  taken  the  command  of 
the  British  fleet,  with  a  commission  to 
treat  with  the  insurgents  in  hopes  of 
bringing  about  a  reconciliation.  For 
effecting  this  he  relied  much  on  his  old 
friendship  with  Franklin  and  the  remem- 
brance of  the  efforts  they  had  made  to- 
gether in  England  for  a  like  object.  But 
Franklin,  while  giving  him  full  credit  for 
smcerity  in  his  desire  for  peace  and  re- 
union, warns  him  that  no  peace  except 
"  as  between  distinct  States  now  at  war* ' 
will  ever  be  accepted  by  the  colonies. 
Such  a  peace  might  even  yet  be  made  if 
England  would  punish  the  governors 
who  had  created  and  fomented  the  dis- 
cord, but  he  knows  that  Lord  Howe  has 
no  power  to  offer,  and  that  England  in 
her  abounding  pride  and  deficient  wis- 
dom will  not  consent  to  such  terms. 
"  Her  fondness  for  conquest  as  a  warlike 
nation,  her  lust  of  dominion  as  an  ambi- 
tious one,  and  her  thirst  for  a  gainful 
OBonopoly  as  a  commercial  one  (none  of 
fhem  legitimate  causes  of  war),  will  all 
join  to  hide  from  her  eyes  every  view  of 
her  true  interests.  .  .  .  Long  did  I 
endeavor,  with  unfeigned  and  unwearied 
2cal,  to  preserve  from  breaking  that  fine 
*ttd  noble  china  vase,  the  British  cm- 
pue ;  for  I  knew  that,  once  broken,  the 
Kparate  parts  could  not  even  retain 
Acir  share  of  the  strength  or  value  that 
listed  in  the  whole,  and  that  a  perfect 
'wnion  could  scarce  ever  be  hoped  for. 
Your  lordship  may  possibly  remember 
^  tears  of  joy  that  wet  my  cheek  when 
*t  your  good  sister's  in  London  you 
^^  gave  me  hopes  that  a  reconcilia- 
"^  might  soon  take  place.  I  had  the 
fflttfortune  to  find  those  expectations 
Appointed,  and  to  be  treated  as  the 
^*tt*e  of  the  mischief  I  was  laboring  to 
P'Cvent.  My  consolation  under  that 
firoundless  and  malevolent  treatment 
**■  that  I  retained  the  friendship  of 
^^"^'^y  wise  and  good  men  in  that  coun- 
^»  and  among  the  rest  some  share  in 
™ regard  of  Lord  Howe.'' 

From  December,  1776,  to  July,  1785, 
'lanklin  represented  the  colonies  at  the 


French  Court,  proving  himself  a  diplo- 
matist of  the  first  rank,  and  rendering 
his  country,  in  her  extreme  need,  ser- 
vices only  second  to  those  of  George 
Washington.  Within  a  few  months  of 
his  landing  he  had  roused  in  France  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  American  cause 
which  he  was  able  to  maintain  through 
good  and  evil  fortunes  till  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace.  Deep  as  was  the  finan- 
cial distress  of  France,  and  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  Controller  Necker, 
'*  who  is  not  well  disposed  toward  us, 
and  is  supposed  to  embarrass  every  meas- 
ure to  relieve  us  by  grants  of  money, ' ' 
he  obtained  from  that  Government  loans 
amounting  to  eighteen  millions,  besides 
free  gifts  from  the  king  of  at  least  twelve 
millions,  **  for  which  no  returns  but  that 
of  gratitude  and  friendship  are  ex- 
pected," and  a  guarantee  for  the  loan 
from  Holland.  He  retained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  French  Court  and  minis- 
ters, in  spite  of  the  importunity  with 
which  he  had  constantly  to  press  for 
military  and  financial  help,  the  efforts  of 
jealous  colleagues  to  undermine  him, 
and  of  English  friends  (with  whom  he 
still  corresponded)  to  wean  him  from 
the  French  alliance  ;  and  it  was  in  great 
measure  through  his  influence  that  Spain 
and  Holland  were  brought  into  the  al- 
liance against  England. 

The  delicacy  of  the  position  was  such 
as  to  make  it  scarcely  possible  that  ac- 
cusations of  unfaithfulness  and  insincer- 
ity should  not  be  more  or  less  plausibly 
made  against  the  holder  of  it.  As  early 
as  1778,  when  the  colonies  were  hardest 
pressed,  emissaries  from  England  were 
sounding  Franklin  as  to  a  separate 
peace,  and  warning  him  to  take  care  of 
his  own  safety.  To  one  of  these.  Dr. 
Hartley,  M.P.,  he  replies  characteristic- 
ally :  **  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  cau- 
tion, but  having  nearly  finished  a  long 
life,  I  set  but  little  value  on  what  re- 
mains of  it.  Like  a  draper  when  one 
chaffers  with  him  for  a  remnant,  I  am 
ready  to  say,  *  As  it  is  only  the  fag-end 
I  will  not  differ  with  you  about  it  :  take 
it  for  what  you  please.'  Perhaps  the 
best  use  such  an  old  fellow  can  be  put 
to  is  to  make  a  martyr  of  him."  And 
again,  in  1779,  remonstrating  with  his 
old  friend  for  thinking  him  capable  of 
entertaining  so  base  a  proposal  as  the 
abandonment  of  the  French   alliance  : 
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**  It  is  worse  than  advising  us  to  drop 
the  substance  for  the  shadow.  The  dog 
after  he  found  his  mistake  might  possibly 
have  recovered  his  mutton,  but  we 
could  never  hope  to  be  trusted  again  by 
France,  or,  indeed,  by  any  other  nation 
under  heaven.  .  .  .  We  know  the 
worst  you  can  do  to  us,  if  you  have  your 
wish,  is  to  confiscate  our  estates  and 
take  our  lives,  to  rob  and  murder  us  ; 
and  this,  you  have  seen,  we  are  ready  to 
hazard  rather  than  come  again  under 
your  detested  government.  You  must 
observe,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  am  a  lit- 
tle warm.  Excuse  me.  It  is  over  ; 
c«nly  let  me  counsel  you  not  to  think  of 
being  sent  hither  on  so  fruitless  an  er- 
rand." This  attitude  of  entire  readiness 
to  treat  as  an  independent  nation, 
but  not  to  treat  separately,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  for 
strengthening  the  allies  and  confound- 
ing the  enemy  of  his  country,  was  held 
by  Franklin  with  perfect  consistency  un- 
til, after  the  change  of  ministry  and  the 
return  of  his  old  friend  Lord  Shelbume 
.to  the  Colonial  Office  in  1782,  negotia- 
»tions  became  for  the  first  time  serious, 
and  a  peace  possible. 

It  is  in  regard  to  these  negotiations 
»that  the  prejudice  arose  against  Franklin 
in  England  which  has  lasted  till  this 
»day-  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  vin- 
dictive and  determined  on  forcing  humil- 
iating terms  on  England  ;  to  have 
sho>vT\  unworthy  suspicion  himself  of  the 
English  negotiators  ;  to  have  instilled 
the  same  feeling  into  the  minds  of 
Messrs.  Jay  and  Adams,  his  colleagues  ; 
and,  lastly,  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  ultimate  refusal  of  all  compensation 
to  the  loyalists,  after  having  led  the  Eng- 
lish Govenament  to  expect  his  assistance 
in  this  matter,  upon  which  the  king  and 
X.ord  Shelbume  laid  the  greatest  stress. 

It  is  only  as  to  the  last  of  these  that 
any  ground  exists  for  the  prejudice  in 
question,  and  that  of  the  flimsiest  kind. 
Early  in  the  preliminary  negotiations, 
Mr.  Oswald,  Lord  Shelbume* s  agent, 
asked  Franklin  for  a  copy  of  a  paper  of 
notes  prepared  by  the  doctor,  upon 
which  they  had  been  conferring  as  to  the 
conditions  which  might  possibly  be  en- 
tertained. The  copy  was  given,  and 
contained  the  suggestion  that  so  much 
of  the  Crown  lands  of  Canada  should  be 
sold  as  would  raise  "  a  sufficient  sum  to 


pay  for  the  houses  burnt  by  the  British 
troops  and  their  Indians,  and  also  to 
indemnify  the  royalists  for  the  confisca- 
tion of  their  estates."  The  copy  had 
scarcely  left  his  hands  when  Franklin  re- 
pented this  suggestion,  and,  in  report- 
ing the  negotiation  to  his  colleague, 
John  Adams,  he  omitted  a  copy  of  these 
**  notes,"  merely  giving  their  substance, 
as  *  •  on  reflection  I  was  not  pleased  with 
my  having  hinted  a  reparation  to  Tories 
for  their  forfeited  estates,  and  I  was  a 
little  ashamed  of  my  weakness  in  allow- 
ing the  paper  to  go  out  of  my  hands.** 
With  the  exception  of  this  suggestion, 
which  occurred  in  an  informal  conver- 
sation, there  appears  to  be  no  ground 
for  the  belief  that  he  ever  did  or  said 
any  thing  to  mislead  the  English  Gov- 
ernment ;  but  from  that  time  he  became 
undoubtedly  the  stemest  of  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners  in  his  refusal  to  con- 
sider the  case  of  the  loyalists,  amongst 
whom  was  his  own  son. 

The  charge  of  unworthy  suspicion  of 
the  English  negotiators  stands  upon 
even  more  slender  foundations.  So  long 
as  the  negotiations  were  in  Lord  Shel- 
bume* s  department,  and  conducted  by 
Franklin*s  old  friend  Oswald,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  frank  than  his 
conduct,  if  somewhat  hard.  But  in 
June,  178^',  Mr.  Grenville  appeared  at 
Paris  as  a  commissioner  sent  by  Fox, 
then  Foreign.  Secretary,  who  claimed  that 
the  whole  matter  was  in  his  department, 
and  who  was  in  open  antagonism  with 
Shelbume  in  the  Cabinet  on  this  and 
other  questions.  Under  these  Circum- 
stances greater  reserve  on  Franklin's 
part  was  only  natural.  '*  We  might  get 
on  very  well  with  either  of  them,"  he 
writes,  **  though  I  should  prefer  Oswald. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Grenville  is  clever,  and 
seems  to  feel  reason  as  readily  as  Mr. 
Oswald,  though  not  so  ready  to  own  it. 
Mr.  Oswald  appears  quite  plain  and  sin- 
cere ;  I  sometimes  doubt  Mr.  Grenville. 
Mr.  Oswald;  an  old  man,  seems  now  to 
have  no  desire  but  that  of  being  useful 
in  doing  good  :  Mr.  Grenville,  a  young 
man,  naturally  desirous  of  acquiring  rep- 
utation, seems  to  aim  at  that  of  being 
an  able  negotiator.  ...  I  apprehend 
difficulties  if  they  are  both  employed." 
And  as  he  apprehended,  so  it  happened, 
and  the  negotiations  made  no  progress 
till  late  in  July,  when,  on  Fox's  retire- 
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ment  from  the  Cabinet,  Grenville  was 
recalled,  leaving  behind  him  in  Paris  a 
Parthian  shaft,  in  the  shape  of  a  report 
that  Lord  Shelbume  was  even  yet  op- 
posed to  the  acknowledgment  of  inde- 
pendence. Under  such  circumstances 
the  first  duty  of  a  commissioner  would 
be  reserve,  and  it  was  not  overdone  by 
Franklin. 

Nor  can  he  be  fairly  accused  of  hav- 
ing insisted  on  harder  terms  than  his 
coUeagues  from  his    wish  to  humiliate 
England.      When  one  remembers  that 
he  had  obtained  from  Oswald,   before 
any    article  had  been  agreed  to,  the  in- 
discreet admission,  **  Our  enemies  have 
the  ball  at  their  feet,**  the  wonder  is  that 
harder  terms  were  not  insisted  on  by 
hion.       But,    in   fact,    Franklin     never 
changed    his    ground,    while    his    col- 
lea.gues  undoubtedly  did    so.      It  was 
Jay,  not  Franklin,  who  stood  out  for  a 
preliminary  declaration  of  independence 
from  England — Jay   and    Adams,    not 
Franklin,  who  were  afterwards  prepared 
to  waive  such  a  declaration,  and  even  to 
negotiate  separately,  when  they  found 
^^  the  French  minister,  De  Vergennes, 
*as  not  unwilling  that  England  should 
°^V   the  recognition  of  independence,* 
f^d  that  Aranda  the  Spaniard  was  trac- 
|0g  niaps  of  the  future  boundaries  of  the 
wnite<i  States  which  his  government  was 
P'^^P^.red  to  propose.     It  is  true  that  the 
otbtr    commissioners    had  little   or  no 
^mnciiiiiication  with  Versailles,  and  (as 
^^*     I'itzhdrbert   informed   Lord   Shel- 
bume)   '•  not    only    distrust     but    are 
strongly  distrusted  by  the  Court,  while 
P'-  K^anklin  keeps  up  (though  perhaps 
la  a  ^less  degree  than  formerly)  his  con- 
nection with  the  French  minister,  and 
on  lV\.sit  account  prevents  his  colleagues, 
with   ^hom  he  has  great  influence,  from 
per&iiading  the  American   Congress   to 
abaQdoQ  their  intimate  connection  with 
the  Court  of  Versailles  and  place  a  due 
degree  of  confidence  in  Great  Britain.*' 
All  which  means  only  that  Franklin  and 
^J^^^^tirne,  both  thoroughly  upright  and 
u    r  ^^^f  were  fighting  a  keen  battle, 
~J^  ^ortiigr  to  emphasize  and  perpetuate 
^*    ^Uance  between    his  country  and 
'h**^^*   the  latter  to    separate   France 
*5r  -^Hierica,  and  to  cement  as  close  an 
**^Ce  as  possible  between  the  mother- 
co**ntry  and  the  new-born  nation,  now 
mat    r^QniQn  had  become   impossible. 


That  their  friendship  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century's  standing  suffered,  is  true,  and 
much  to  be  regretted ;  but  there  is 
nothing  more  honorable  in  either  ca- 
reer than  the  part  played  by  each  of 
them  in  the  negotiations  which  ended  in 
the  treaty  of  January,  1783.  Looking 
back  over  the  hundred  years  which  have 
passed  since  their  great  work  was 
achieved,  both  nations  may  be  proud  of 
the  men  who  accomplished  it  :  and  we 
doubt  if  any  Englishman  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  study  the  record  will  rise 
from  it  with  any  feeling  but  admiration 
for  the  steady  sagacity  with  which 
Franklin  stood  by  the  allies  who — to 
serve  their  own  purposes,  no  doubt,  but 
still  staunchly  and  loyally — had  stood 
by  the  colonies  in  their  long  and  ar- 
duous struggle  for  independence.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  may  cordially  sym- 
pathize with  Shelburne's  estimate  of 
**  the  dreadful  price  *'  which  was  to  be 
offered  to  America  for  peace,  and  with 
his  efforts  to  use  that  price  as  a  means 
of  separating  America  from  France,  and 
so  of  obtaining  **  not  only  peace,  but  rec- 
onciliation, upon  the  noblest  terms  and 
by  the  noblest  means.** 

The  prejudice  against  Franklin  on 
religious  grounds  is  more  intelligible, 
but  quite  as  unreasonable.  •  He  was  sus- 
pected of  being  a  Freethinker,  and  was 
professedly  a  philosopher  and  man  of 
science  ;  he  was  a  friend  of  Tom  Paine 
and  other  dreadful  persons  ;  he  had  ac- 
tually published  **  An  Abridgment  of  the 
Church  Prayer-Book,'*  dedicated  "to 
the  serious  and  discerning,'*  by  the  use 
of  which  he  had  the  audacity  to  suppose 
that  religion  would  be  furthered,  unan- 
imity increased,  and  a  more  frequent  at- 
tendance on  the  worship  of  God  se- 
cured. Any  one  of  these  charges  was 
sufficient  to  ruin  a  man*s  religious  repu- 
tation in  respectable  England  of  the  last 
generation,  but  it  is  high  time  that 
amends  were  made  in  these  days.  Let 
us  glance  at  the  real  facts.  As  a  boy, 
Franklin  had  the  disease  which  all 
thoughtful  boys  have  to  pass  through, 
and  puzzled  himself  with  speculations  as 
to  the  attributes  of  God  and  the  exist- 
ence of  evil,  which  landed  him  in  the 
conclusion  that  nothing  could  possibly  be 
wrong  in  the  world,  and  that  vice  and 
virtue  were  empty  distinctions.  These 
views  he  published  at  the  mature  age  of 
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nineteen,  but  became  disgusted  with 
them  almost  immediately,  and  aban- 
doned metaphysics  for  other  more  satis- 
factory studies.  Living  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  happiness  was  held  to  be 
**  our  being's  end  and  aim,**  he  seems  to 
have  now  conformed  to  that  popular  be- 
lief ;  but  as  he  came  also  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  **  the  felicity  of  life'*  was  to 
be  attained  through  **  truth,  sincerity, 
and  integrity  in  dealings  between  man 
and  man,**  and  acted  up  to  his  conclu- 
sion, no  great  objection  from  a  moral  or 
religious  standpoint  can  be  taken  to  this 
stage  of  his  development.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  composed  a  little  liturgy 
for  his  own  use,  which  he  fell  back  on 
when  the  sermons  of  the  minister  of  the 
only  Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia 
had  driven  him  from  attendance  at 
chapel.  He  did  not,  however,  long  re- 
main unattached,  and  after  his  marriage 
joined  the  Church  of  England,  in  which 
he  remained  till  the  end  of  his  life. 
What  his  sentiments  were  in  middle  life 
may  be  gathered  from  his  advice  to  his 
daughter  on  the  eve  of  his  third  depart- 
ure for  England  :  **  Go  constantly  to 
church,  whoever  preaches.  The  act  of 
devotion  in  the  Common  Prayer-Book  is 
your  principal  business  there,  and  if 
properly  attended  to  will  do  more 
toward  amending  the  heart  than  sermons. 
...  I  do  not  mean  you  should  despise 
sermons,  even  of  the  preachers  you  dis- 
like, for  the  discourse  is  often  much 
better  than  the  man,  as  sweet  and  clear 
waters  come  through  very  dirty  earth. 
I  am  the  more  particular  on  this  head  as 
you  seemed  to  express  some  inclination 
to  leave  our  Church,  which  I  would  not 
have  you  do.*'  As  an  old  man  of 
eighty,  he  reminded  his  colleagues  of  the 
National  Convention  (in  moving  unsuc- 
cessfully that  there  should  be  daily  pray- 
ers before  business)  how  in  the  begin- 
nings of  the  contest  with  Britain  **  we 
had  daily  prayers  in  this  room.  .  .  . 
Do  we  imagine  we  no  longer  need  assist- 
ance ?  I  have  lived  now  a  long  time, 
and  the  longer  I  live  the  more  convinc- 
ing proofs  I  see  of  this  tnith,  that  God 
rules  in  the  affairs  of  men.*'  Later  yet, 
in  answer  to  President  Yates,  of  Yale 
College,  who  had  pressed  him  on  the 
subject,  he  writes,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  **  Here  is  my  creed  :  I  believe  m 
one  God,  the  Creator  of  the  universe  ; 


that  He  governs  it  by  His  providence  ; 
that  He  ought  to  be  worshipped  ;  that 
the  most  acceptable  service  we  render  to 
Him  is  doing  good  to  His  other  chil- 
dren ;  that  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal, 
and  will  be  treated  with  justice  in 
another  life  respecting  its  conduct  in 
this.*'  These  are  his  **  fundamentals,** 
beyond  which  he  believes  that  Christ's 
system  of  morals  and  religion  is  the  best 
the  world  is  ever  likely  to  see,  though  it 
has  been  much  corrupted.  As  to  the 
question  of  Christ*s  divinity,  he  will  not 
dogmatize,  **  having  never  studied  it, 
and  thinking  it  needless  to  busy  myself 
with  it  now,  when  I  expect  soon  an  op- 
portunity of  knowing  the  truth  with  less 
trouble.*'  To  another  friend  he  speaks 
with  cheerful  courage  of  death,  which 
**  I  shall  submit  to  with  the  less  regret 
as,  having  seen  during  a  long  life  a  good 
deal  of  this  world,  I  feel  a  growing  curi- 
osity to  be  acquainted  with  some  other  ; 
and  can  cheerfully,  with  filial  confidence, 
resign  my  spirit  to  the  conduct  of  that 
great  and  good  Parent  of  mankind  who 
has  so  graciously  protected  and  pros- 
pered me  from  my  birth  to  the  present 
hour."  One  more  quotation  we  cannot 
resist ;  it  is  his  farewell  letter  to  his 
old  friend  David  Hartley  :  **  I  cannot 
quit  the  coasts  of  Europe  without  taking 
leave  of  my  old  friend.  We  were  long 
fellow-laborers  in  the  best  of  all  works, 
the  work  of  peace.  I  leave  you  still  in 
the  field,  but,  having  finished  my  day's 
task,  I  am  going  home  to  bed.  Wish 
me  a  good  night*s  rest,  as  I  do  you  a 
pleasant  evening.  Adieu,  and  believe 
me  ever  yours  most  affectionately, — B. 
Franklin.'* 

As  to  his  relations  with  Paine,  they 
should  have  reassured  instead  of  fright- 
ened the  orthodox,  for  he  did  his  best 
to  keep  the  author  of  **  The  Rights  of 
Man*'  from  publishing  his  speculations. 
Franklin  advises  him  that  he  will  do 
himself  mischief,  and  no  benefit  to 
others.  **  He  who  spits  against  the 
wind,  spits  in  his  own  face.  * '  Paine  is 
probably  indebted  to  religion  **  for  the 
habits  of  virtue  on  which  you  so  justly 
value  yourself.  You  might  easily  dis- 
play your  excellent  talents  of  reasoning 
upon  a  less  hazardous  subject,  and 
thereby  obtain  a  rank  amongst  our  most 
distinguished  authors.  For  among  us  it 
is  not  necessary,  as  among  the  Hotten- 
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tots,  that  a  youth,  to  be  raised  into  the 
company  of  men,  should  prove  his  man- 
hood  by  beating  his  mother. ' ' 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
a  ^ord  as  to  his  revision  of  the  Prayer- 
Book,    now    that    the    opinion  of  the 
Oiiurch — in   England,  at  any  rate — has 
cone  round  to  him.     It  is  undoubtedly, 
&^rcn  in  these  days  of  innovation,  a  some- 
'^l~uit  startling  document,  and  shows  a 
~  sregard  of  authority  and  a  pursuit  of 
evity  and  clearness  which  mark  it  as 
e  production  of  the  native  of  a  young 
d  busy  community,  with  no  fear  of 
itics  before  his  eyes  and  the  habit  of 
aking  .straight  for  his  goal. 
In  our  endeavor  to  remove  the  preju- 
iccs  which  have  in  great  measure  hin- 
ered  the  English  public  from  appreciate 
g  and  enjoying    Franklin's   life  and 
vritingSy  we  have  been  unable  to  do  more 
lian  indicate  the    charm    which   runs 
hrough  the  whole  of  these  volumes,  and 
hich  should  win  them  a  very  wide  pop- 
"^alarity.  We  allude  to  the  genial,  sturdy, 
^^umorous    common-sense  which,   even 
'anore  than  his  shrewdness,  was  the  se- 
<<ret  of  his  uniform  success  in  the  va- 
rious and  difficult  tasks  of  his  long  ca- 
reer, from  the  founding  of  the  first  pub- 
lic library  and  the  first  fire-brigade  in 
America,  to  the  settlement  of  the  terms 
of  the  Peace  of  1782  with  the  ablest  Eu- 
ropean diplomatists.    We  may  conclude, 
however,  with  a  specimen  or  two  of  his 
characteristic  sayings,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  lead  our  readers  to  the  book. 
When  his  daughter  writes  to    him  for 
lace  and  feathers,  amongst  other  articles, 
from  Paris,  he  replies  by  sending  every 
thing  else,  but  declines  to  foster  '*  the 
great  pride  with  which  she  would  wear 
any  thing  he  sent,"  showing  it  as  her 
father's  taste,  with  "If  you  wear  your 
cambric  ruffles  as  I  do,  and  take  care 
not  to  mend  the  holes,  they  will  come  in 
time  to  be  lace  ;  and  feathers,  my  dear 
girl,  may  be  had  in  America  from  every 
cock's  tail."     **  You   are    young,    and 
have  the  world  before  you  ;  s/oo/f^  as  you 
go  through  it,  and  you  will  miss  many 
hard  thumps."      **  The  eyes  of  other 


people  are  the  eyes  that  ruin  us.  If  all 
but  myself  were  blind,  I  should  want 
neither  fine  clothes,  fine  houses,  nor  fine 
furniture."  "  A  rogue  hanged  out  of  a 
family  does  it  more  honor  than  ten  that 
live  in  it."  "If  there  be  a  nation  that 
exports  its  beef  and  linen  to  pay  for  the 
importation  of  claret  and  porter,  while 
its  people  live  on  potatoes,  wherein  does 
it  differ  from  the  sot,  who  lets  his  fam- 
ily starve  and  sells  his  clothes  to  buy 
drink  ?"  His  opposition  to  the  creation 
of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati  in  the 
States  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  his 
suggestion  that  if  "  the  Cincinnati  go  on 
with  their  project  the  badges  should  as- 
cend to  their  fathers  and  mothers,  in- 
stead of  descending  to  their  children,  in 
obedience  to  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment," is  a  delightful  specimen  of  his 
method  of  preaching  simplicity  of  life  to 
his  countrymen,  but  too  long  for  quota- 
tion, as  are  the  well-known  papers  on 
the  "  Whistle,"  and  his  "  Conversation 
with  the  CJout,"  and  "  The  Wreckers." 
The  ideal  American,  as  he  has  been 
painted  for  us  of  late,  is  a  man  who  has 
shaken  off  the  yoke  of  definite  creeds, 
while  retaining  their  moral  essence,  and 
finds  the  highest  sanctions  needed  for 
the  conduct  of  human  life  in  experience 
tempered  by  common  sense.  Franklin 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  reached 
this  ideal  by  anticipation,  and  there  is  a 
half-truth  in  the  supposition.  But  who- 
ever will  study  this  great  master  of  prac- 
tical life  in  the  picture  here  painted  by 
himself,  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  only 
superficially  true,  and  that  if  he  never 
lifts  us  above  the  earth  or  beyond  the 
domain  of  experience  and  common- 
sense,  he  retained  himself  a  strong  hold 
on  the  invisible  which  underlies  it,  and 
would  have  been  the  first  to  acknowl- 
edge that  it  was  this  which  enabled  him 
to  control  the  accidents  of  birth,  educa- 
tion, and  position,  and  to  earn  the  eter- 
nal gratitude  and  reverence  of  the  great 
nation  over  whose  birth  he  watched  so 
wisely  and  whose  character  he  did  so 
much  to  form. — Contemporary  Review, 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — In  ad- 
dressing a  public  before  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  appear  for  the  first  time,  I 
ought  to  speak  of  the  emotion  I  feel, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  solicit  your  in- 
dulgence. Such  is  the  usual  exordium 
of  lecturers  when  making  their  d^but. 
But  the  truth  is,  I  am  not  moved  in  any 
way,  and  do  not  feel  the  shadow  of  a 
fear.  It  is  your  fault  if  I  express  this 
unwonted  confidence,  and  you  have  only 
yourselves  to  thank  for  it.  The  fact  is 
that,  ever  since  I  landed  on  the  hospi- 
table shores  of  England,  I  have  met  with 
so  much  courtesy,  kindness,  and  atten- 
tion— a  cordiality  so  frank  and  so  oblig- 
ing— that,  in  speaking  to  you,  I  feel  as 
if  I  were  addressing  my  friends  at  home 
rather  than  my  hosts  abroad.  Hence  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  solicit  an 
indulgence  which  I  feel  sure  you  have 
already  granted  to  me. 

I  am  about  to  speak  to  you  of  the 
Com^die  Frangaise  and  its  organization, 
and  particularly  the  latter  point,  for  it 
is  the  organization  of  that  institution 
which  constitutes  its  power  and  great- 
ness. It  is,  in  fact,  owing  to  that  or- 
ganization that  it  is  able  to-day  to  lay 
before  your  eyes  the  imposing  and  mar- 
vellous sight  it  offers  to  the  world. 

The  Com^die  Fran9aise  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Gaiety  Theatre  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  during  this  lapse  of  time  a 
fresh  bill  has  been  issued  every  day,  and 
every  night  a  series  of  new  plays  submit- 
ted to  your  judgment.  This  ever-chang- 
ing variety  will  continue  to  the  end  of 
its  stay  in  London.  The  Com^die 
Frangaise  intends  to  remain  here  for 
forty-five  days,  and  its  programme  com- 
prises forty-three  plays.  These  forty- 
three  pieces  constitute  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  its  repertoire.  Thus,  although 
four  or  five  of  the  dramatic  masterpieces 
of  Comeille  are  constantly  played  in 
Paris,  only  one,  the  Menieur^  a  comedy, 
has  been  selected  for  representation 
here  ;  Racine  also  is  represented  by  only 

♦  An  address  delivered  at  the  Gaiety  Thea- 
tre ;  afterward  written  down  by  M.  Sarcey 
and  translated  by  M.  Barbier  for  The  Nine- 
teenth  Century, 


one  tragedy  ;  from  Moli^re  three  or  four 
comedies  have  been  chosen,  while  Reg- 
nard  and  Beaumarchais  supply  but  one 
work  each — the  Joueur  and  the  Barbier 
de  Seville.  The  names  of  Lesage  and 
Marivaux  are  altogether  absent.  Com- 
ing lower  down,  Scribe,  who  contributed 
so  much  to  the  Com6die  Frangaise,  is 
likewise  absent ;  and  as  to  contemporary 
dramatic  authors,  we  shall  see  with  re- 
gret what  an  amount  of  dramatic  treas- 
ure the  Com6die  Fran9aise,  has  been 
obliged  to  leave  aside. 

The  repertoire  courant — that  is  to  say, 
the  pieces  which  the  company  can  play 
at  any  moment,  all  the  parts  being 
known  beforehand,  without  any  other 
preparation  than  one  of  those  summary 
rehearsals  known  in  the  language  of  the 
French  green-room  as  raccords — its  re- 
pertoire courant  includes  about  one  hun- 
dred plays,  out  of  which  the  manager 
can  choose  as  he  likes.  A  single  order 
to  the  storekeeper,  a  notice  posted  up  in 
the  green-room,  is  all  that  is  required  : 
the  same  night  the  scenery  is  ready,  all 
appurtanances  in  order,  and  the  actors 
at  their  posts. 

Need  I  tell  you  that  all  the  plays  are 
acted  with  remarkable  ensemble?  You 
have  been  able  during  the  past  fortnight 
to  ascertain  this  fact  by  your  own  ex- 
perience ;  and  I  find  by  your  papers 
that  it  is  precisely  the  perfection  of  that 
ensemble  which  has  most  deeply  struck 
the  theatrical  critics  of  the  English 
press.  At  the  Com6die  Frangaise  the 
most  insignificant  parts  are  filled  up,  if 
not  by  first-class  actors,  at  least  by  per- 
sons who  have  already  studied  long  and 
know  their  business.  In  plays  like  Her- 
nani  and  Mademoiselle  de  Belle-Isle^  for 
instance,  in  which,  as  you  may  have 
seen,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  very 
secondary  personages,  some  of  whom 
have  but  a  few  words  to  utter,  while 
others  say  nothing  at  all,  these  obscure 
parts,  instead  of  being  given  up  to  com- 
mon supernumeraries  engaged  for  the 
night,  are  filled  either  by  young  actors 
who  have  their  trial  to  go  through,  or 
by  old  actors  who  have  no  other  talent 
but    their    perfect    knowledge    of    the 
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boards — in  short,  by  actors  who  form 
part  of  the  company,  and  who  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  tradi- 
tions and  manners  of  the  house. 

Such  a  numerous  and  homogeneous 
coTopany  in  possession  of  such  a  vast 
r^ptrtmre  is  a  most  singular  phenome- 
non, and  one  well  worthy  of  arousing 
your  astonishment.  There  are,  no 
ubt,  in  all  the  great  towns  of  Europe, 
d  especially  in  London,  theatrical 
companies  in  which  some  great  actor 
y  be  found,  like  your  Henry  Irving, 
striking  individuality  perhaps  su- 
p^iior  to  the  most  eminent  actors  of  the 
Oomidie  Fran9aise.  But  this  is  an  ex- 
ception, a  kind  of  accidental  occurrence. 
Supposing  you  brought  together  for  a 
season  two  or  three  great  actors,  they 
'^^ould  no  doubt  offer  very  attractive  en- 
tertainments, but  they  could  not  be 
compared  with  the  Com6die  Fran9aise, 
^^hich  possesses  a  repertoire ^  and  which, 
to  use  the  consecrated  expression,  y<?«^ 

So  very  true  is  this  fact,  ladies  and 
S^ntlemen,    that    eminent    Englishmen 
have  often  proposed  to  copy  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Com6die  Frangaise,  and 
to  establish  a  similar  institution  in  Lon- 
don, formed  on  the  same  model  and 
worked  according  to   the   same  rules. 
This  idea  is  no  doubt  an  enticing  one  : 
unfortunately  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
realize  it.     If  you  wish  to  transplant  an 
old  tree,  you  must,  in  order  to  keep  it 
alive,  transport  along  with  it  the  mass  of 
earth  in  which  the  roots  are  embedded  : 
both  must  be  transplanted  together  and 
at  the  same  time.     In  the  same  way, 
vhen  it  is  sought  to  transport  into  one 
country  some  old  institution  which  has 
I'CCQ  bom  and  grown,  and  become  great 
*nd  strong,  in  some  other  country,  it  is 
necessary  to  transport  along  with  it  the 
'Pinners  and  customs  from  which  it  de- 
'J'^cs  its  life,  and  all  the  traditions  which 
Cftate,  as  it  were,  a  special  atmosphere 
^und  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  it 
f^  alone  be  grown.     This  process  is  an 
'''^practicable  one.     There  is,  besides, 
^*    clement  over  which  we  have  no 
^^txiand,  and  that  is  time. 

Certain  nations  have  tried  to  borrow 
trom  you,  and  to  acclimatize  in  their 
OWQ  country,  the  parliamentary  form  of 
8^^^*Tiincnt  which  it  was  your  glory  to 
"*    ^^e  first  to    establish    in    Europe. 


Nothing  was  easier  than  to  copy  your 
constitution,  to  regulate,  according  to 
the  model  furnished  by  yourselves,  the 
respective  rights  and  duties  of  the  differ- 
ent powers  of  the  State  toward  one 
another.  But  it  was  not  possible  to 
import  at  the  same  time  the  long  expe- 
rience and  practice  you  have  had  of  that 
constitution,  the  manners  and  traditions 
which  form  around  it  a  rich  soil  in 
which  its  roots  are  so  firmly  and  deeply 
planted— the  inviolable  respect  of  the 
Crown  for  the  rights  of  Parliament,  and 
the  feelings  of  deference  and  love  for 
the  Crown — the  loyalty,  in  a  word — 
which  distinguish  the  English  people. 
Certain  other  nations  may  have  assumed 
all  the  apparatus,  all  the  outward  forms 
of  parliamentary  government,  but  they 
have  lacked  the  guiding  spirit  which 
should  animate  it,  the  traditions  which 
support  it. 

Tradition  alone  constitutes  the  power 
of  the  Com^die  Fran^aise.  In  order, 
therefore,  thoroughly  to  understand  this 
ancient  institution,  it  is  necessary  not  so 
much  to  study  the  rules  by  which  it  is  at 
present  governed,  as  the  whole  of  the 
customs  and  traditions  from  which  it 
has  gradually  risen.  The  cause  of  its 
glory  can  be  fully  understood  only  by 
searching  its  past  history  and  studying 
it  from  its  very  beginnings. 

II. 

A  child,  on  his  birth,  brings  into  the 
world  a  certain  number  of  natural  dis- 
positions, which,  on  being  developed 
later  by  education,  will  contribute  to 
give  the  man  a  character  of  his  own, 
and  tend  to  form  his  individuality.  Just 
in  the  same  way  there  stand,  at  the 
origin  ot  all  old  institutions,  one  or  two 
initiative  facts  which  gave  them  a  dis- 
tinctive character,  and  which  regulated 
their  ulterior  development.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  find  out  and  bear  these  facts  in 
mind,  for  they  are  the  key  to  the  whole 
history  of  an  institution. 

Two  such  facts  stand  at  the  origin  of 
the  Com^die  Fran(;aise.  Both  contrib- 
uted to  give  it  a  certain  shape  and  to 
lead  it  in  a  certain  direction  ;  the  in- 
fluence of  both  has  acted  through  cen- 
turies, and  is  still  felt  to-day. 

What  are  these  primordial  facts  ? 

Any  of  you  who  visited  the  Paris 
Exhibition  last  year  may  have  seen,  in 
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the  room  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
stage,  an  extremely  curious  old  engrav- 
ing. It  represents  a  dozen  or  so  ac- 
tors, wearing  their  costumes,  standing 
round  a  table  lit  up  by  a  candle.  He 
who  appears  to  be  the  chief  is  counting 
out  money  and  dividing  it  into  parts. 
The  engraving  is  entitled  Aprh  la  repre- 
sentation. 

Such  was,  in  fact,  what  used  to  take 
place.  Every  night,  after  the  perfor- 
mance, all  who  belonged  to  the  com- 
pany, from  the  manager  down  to  the 
lowest  supernumerary,  met  together  to 
reckon  up  the  receipts.  The  total  sum 
was  then  divided  into  parts — twelve 
parts  was  the  number,  if  1  remember 
right.  One  actor  would  receive  the 
whole  of  a  part ;  another  was  entitled  to 
half  a  one  ;  another  would  get  only  one 
fourth  ;  each  according  to  his  impor- 
tance, merit,  and  labor,  until  the  whole 
of  the  twelve  parts  were  distributed. 
Thus  Moli^re,  the  head  of  the  company, 
received  one  part  in  his  capacity  as 
manager,  arjd  a  second  one  in  his  capaci- 
ty as  author  and  actor.  It  was  a  kind 
of  co-operative  society,  which  appointed 
its  own  manager,  and  in  which  every 
member  could  be  a  manager  in  his  turn. 
This  mode  of  sharing  the  profits,  which 
certain  economists  of  the  present  day 
are  trying  to  adapt  to  trade  and  com- 
merce, was  put  in  practice  in  the  first 
instance  by  humble  actors.  It  has,  with 
one  exception,  disappeared  from  all 
theatres,  where  now  the  director  is  a 
kind  of  foreman  or  master,  and  the 
actors  so  many  paid  workmen.  It  has, 
however,  happily  been  preserved  at  the 
Com^die  Fran^aise,  which  has  always 
been,  and  is  still,  a  society  in  which  all 
the  shareholders  are  equal,  though  pos- 
sessing different  rights. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  two  primordial 
facts  I  alluded  to  a  few  minutes  ago. 
The  other  will  not  be  so  easily  under- 
stood by  you,  because  it  is  singularly 
repugnant  to  English  minds.  And  yet 
I  must  ask  you  to  listen  to  it  and  to 
admit  it. 

In  France,  under  the  old  r^gime^ 
nothing  could  be  published  without  a 
special  authorization  of  the  king.  It 
was  a  privilege  :  cum  privilegio  regis  are 
the  words  which  stand  on  all  our  old 
editions.  If  it  were  not  possible  to  pub- 
lish a  book  without  the  permission  of 


the  king,  how  much  more  difficult  must 
it  have  been  to  open  a  theatre  and  act 
plays  without  the  said  permission  !  The 
king  granted,  according  to  his  good  plea- 
sure, the  privilege  to  act  a  certain  play 
in  a  certain  place. 

Now  privilege  means  favor,  and  he 
who  graciously  grants  the  favor  is  per- 
fectly entitled  to  enact  in  return  the 
conditions  he  pleases.  The  king  who 
permitted  a  company  to  give  perfor- 
mances naturally  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  to  demand  that  the  performances 
should  suit  his  taste.  He  would  watch 
over  and  direct  them,  and  limit  them  to 
a  certain  ideal  which  he  thought  to  be 
the  best.  He  was  entitled  to  do  this  by 
virtue  of  the  privilege  he  had  granted, 
and  also  by  virtue  of  the  favors  which 
he  was  wont  to  shower  on  faithful  and 
obedient  companies.  He  sent  for  them 
to  court,  and,  on  their  leaving,  loaded 
them  with  rich  presents.  Sometimes  he 
put  them  down  on  his  private  pension 
list,  and  paid  them  a  pension  every 
quarter.  To-day  this  would  be  called  a 
subvention. 

Thought,  however,  even  in  France,  is 
now  emancipated,  and  the  theatre  is  free 
like  the  printing-press.  But  the  *  sover- 
eign— or,  if  you  like  it  better,  the  Gov- 
ernment— still  subventions  certain  theat- 
rical undertakings,  and,  like  everybody 
who  invests  money  in  a  concern,  has  al- 
ways the  right  to  examine  what  use  is 
made  of  the  sum  granted.  Government, 
therefore,  keeps  a  right  to  interfere  in 
these  undertakings,  and  it  is  thus  that 
the  Com^die  Fran9aise,  which,  at  its 
origin,  owed  its  existence  to  the  king, 
since  it  received  from  him  first  a  privi- 
lege and  then  a  pension,  is  still,  owing  to 
the  subvention  it  gets  from  the  State, 
under  the  hand  of  Government. 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  principles 
before  us  :  the  republican  principle, 
since  a  co-operative  society  is,  accordinf^ 
to  the  formula  laid  down  by  one  of  our 
most  eminent  public  writers,  the  govern- 
ment of  all  by  all ;  and  the  monarchical 
principle,  since  the  king  in  former  times 
and  the  Government  to-day  has  the 
right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
society,  and  to  impose  his  sovereign  will 
on  it.  One  might  reasonably  imagine 
that  two  principles  so  opposite  would 
either  exclude  or  destroy  each  other. 
Well,  such  is  not  the  case  ;  on  the  con- 
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Uary,  it  is  by  the  action  and  counterac- 
tion of    these    two   principles,    always 
straggling  against  each  other  and   yet 
alirays  united,  that  this  great  institution, 
the  Com^die  Fran^aise,  has  been  form- 
ed.   We  find  them  at  its  origin  ;  we  can 
follow  their  influence  as  the  institution 
developed  itself ;   to-day  they  are  still 
contending  to  get  possession  of  it,  and 
It    is  that  very  contest  which  keeps  it 
alive,  for  life  can  only  be  found  where 
contrary  forces  struggle  and  harmonize 
with  one  another. 

"We  may  discover  these  same  two  prin- 
ciples at  the  origin  of  all  theatres  estab- 
lisled  under  the  Monarchy.  And  yet 
how  is  it  that  only  one  of  them,  the 
Comedie  Fran9aise,  has  survived  ? 

It  is  because  that  theatre  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  Moli^re  for  its  founder 
and  first  master.     When  Moliere  came 
to  Paris  in    1658,  a  humble  author  of 
unknown  farces  and  an  obscure  come- 
dian,   after    having  completed   one  of 
those  provincial  tours  so  amusingly  de- 
scribed by  Scarron  in  his  Roman   Com- 
i^ue^  there  were  already  two  theatres  in 
Paris     in     a     flourishing     condition  : 
L'H6tel  de  Bourgogne,  which  was  the 
king*s    theatre,    and    Le    Theatre    du 
Marais,  where  pantomimes  were  acted. 
Wlio  would  have  imagined  that  the  new- 
comer would    so   very   soon   outdo   its 
nvals?     The  fact  is,  Moli^re  was  not 
only,  next    to    your    Shakespeare,    or 
rather  by  the  side  of  Shakespeare,  the 
{greatest   dramatic  writer  that  ever  ex- 
isted ;  he  was  also  a  clever  administrator, 
^  unequalled  stage  manager,    and  an 
j^Oflest  man,   of  large  mind  and  warm 
*^*rt,  adored  and  respected  by  his  little 
jcpmpany,  which  closely  gathered  round 
"^   like  a  living  organism  of  which  he 
'^  the  soul. 

*^Hen  he  died,  in  1673,  the  little  com- 

^^y  which  he  had  kept  united  together 

'T*'     on  the  point  of  breaking  up,  and 

?^    Ciiture  Com^die  Fran<;aise  appeared 

?^^**ied.      One  of  the  best  actors  of 

^°»i4re,  La  Thorilli^re,  went  over  to 

jT^  Enemy's  camp — that  is  to  say,  joined 

?®     Kdtel  de  Bourgogne.     Other  defec- 

J^*^^  less  important  followed.     So  great 

/^       ingratitude  toward  such  a  glorious 

J"*^«  cannot  fail  to  astonish  us.     The 

•        ^.  is,  Moli^re  was  not  looked  upon 

^     ^is  contemporaries  as  he  is  by  the 

*^^^<nt  generation..     He  was  not  yet 


transformed  into  a  kind  of  demi-god. 
Nobody  is  a  great  man  durin^^  his  life- 
time, or  immediately  after  his  death  : 
time  alone  completes  great  men,  just  as 
time  transforms  certain  works  into  mas- 
terpieces. 

Yes,  it  is  undeniable  that  time  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
chefs'ifivttvre.  Every  generation  that 
passes  before  a  v/ork  of  genius  looks  at 
it  from  a  different  point  of  view,  and 
finds  in  it  new  beauties  which  hence- 
forth remain  indelibly  attached  to  it. 
Time  enriches  these  works  with  the 
progress  it  has  made,  with  the  fresh 
ideas,  feelings,  and  knowledge  it  has 
acquired,  and  it  is  thus,  after  the  lapse 
of  two  long  centuries  and  a  half,  that 
we  now  find  concentrated  in  Tartuffc 
every  kind  of  social,  moral,  and  relig- 
ious hypocrisy,  as  we  find  every  species 
of  jealousy  in  Othello ;  it  is  thus  that 
these  characters,  enriched  daily  with  the 
new  forms  of  feeling  unceasingly  expe- 
rienced by  humanity,  assume  colossal 
proportions,  and  that  the  poets,  who 
created  them,  are  raised  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  to  heights  of  prodigious  great- 
ness. Homer  perhaps  is  the  greatest 
poet  of  all  only  because  he  is  the  oldest, 
and  because  three  thousand  years  have 
labored  in  his  behalf,  and  made  his 
statue  a  gigantic  one. 

We  may  feel  indignant  at  the  thought 
that  the  woman  to  whom  Moliere  be- 
queathed his  name  could  have  changed 
that  glorious  name  for  that  of  an  ob- 
scure actor.  But  we  must  remember 
that  Moliere,  in  the  eyes  of  his  con- 
temporaries, was  only  a  writer  of  come- 
dies ;  they  did  not  see  in  him  the 
great  man  that  centuries  have  made 
him  for  us.  His  memory  was  not  suf- 
ficiently imposing  to  restrain  his  old 
companions  from  deserting  him.  There 
was  only  one  exception,  and  his  humble 
name  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  history, 
for  it  was  unquestionably  he  who  saved 
the  Comedie  Fran^'aise,  and,  next  to 
Moliere,  was  the  real  founder  of  that 
institution.  His  name  was  Lagrange. 
He  was  not  an  actor  of  great  talent, 
neither  had  he  much  intelligence,  but 
he  had  loved  Moliere  seriously  and  deep- 
ly. If  his  mind  was  not  large  enough 
to  understand  the  greatness  of  his  ge- 
nius, he  at  least  felt  it  in  his  heart,  and 
he  repeated  unceasingly  to  his  comrades 
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the  words  of  the  humble  and  the  lowly  : 
*  *  Let  us  love  each  other  in  him  and 
through  him."  The  Com^die  Frangaise 
recently  gave  this  honest  man  a  magnifi- 
cent proof  of  its  gratitude  :  it  published 
in  a  rich  form  the  diary  in  which  La- 
grange daily  entered  the  most  minute 
events  of  the  life  of  Moli^re's  troupe. 

Thanks  to  him,  the  company  remain- 
ed united  before  the  public,  while  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne  struggled  to  regain 
the  lead  in  the  theatrical  world.  The 
two  rival  companies  fought  a  hard,  and, 
it  must  be  added,  an  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign. The  king  resolved  to  blend 
them  into  one.  Had  he  joined  Moli^re's 
troupe  to  that  of  the  Hdtel  de  Bourgogne, 
it  is  probable  that  the  destiny  of  the 
Com^die  Frangaise  would  have  taken  a 
different  direction.  It  would  have  been 
deprived  of  that  fixed  and  luminous  star, 
of  that  lighthouse  which  has  always 
guided  its  way  through  the  rocks  and 
shoals  of  revolution — the  name  of  Mol- 
i^re.  But  it  pleased  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, who  had  always  protected  Mol- 
i^re  and  made  great  use  of  him,  to  cast 
the  remnants  of  the  company  of  the 
Hdtel  de  Bourgogne  into  Moli^re's 
troupe.  This  fusion  took  place  in  1680. 
Henceforth  there  was  but  one  company 
— the  troupe  of  the  king.  The  Com^die 
Fran9aise  was  definitively  established. 
We,  in  France,  love  to  call  it  La  Maison 
de  Molilre^  and  that  glorious  name  it 
fully  deserves. 

Thanks  to  the  fusion,  the  repertoires 
of  Corneille  and  Racine  were  added  to 
that  of  Moli^re.  It  is  true  that  Mol- 
i^re,  out  of  respect  for  the  great  Cor- 
neille, had  played  some  of  his  tragedies 
which  the  actors  of  the  Hdtel  de  Bour- 
gogne had  rejected.  But  these  trage- 
dies, the  work  of  his  old  age,  were  not 
his  best.  The  great  and  immortal  cfiefs- 
d'oeuvre  of  the  poet  were  the  property  of 
the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  as  was  also  the 
repertoire  of  Racine,  who,  after  having 
been  guilty  of  a  petty  meanness  toward 
Moliere,  had  quarrelled  with  him  and 
given  his  tragedies  to  the  rival  actors. 

It  was  a  singular  fortune,  and  this 
happened  only  once  during  the  lapse 
of  centuries,  that  three  men  of  genius, 
very  different  in  character,  although 
nearly  equal  in  talent,  should  have  lived 
almost  at  the  same  time.  These  three 
men  had   written  a  number    of    great 


works,  which  constituted  for  the  j 
repertoire  the  like  of  which  for  ri 
and  beauty  has  never  been  ex 
This  repertoire  was  an  inestimable 
ure  and  an  exhaustless  resource 
troupe  du  roi ;  for  it  furnished  i 
first' rate  material  ^  depend  u] 
times  of  scarcity  ;  and  even  now 
we  have  bad  literary  seasons 
through,  we  have  recourse  to  tl 
pertoire  to  satisfy  the  public  cu 
when  it  is  tired  and  weary  of  nov< 

in. 

Such  is  the  starting-point  of 
ganization  of  the  Com^die  Franca 

The  Com^die  is  a  society,  or, 
you  prefer  another  expression,  a 
lie,  which  governs  itself.     Rome  < 
two  consuls  every  year  ;    the  Cc 
Frangaise  elects  two  chiefs  every 
who  are  styled  semainiers.     Each 
ber  is  a  semainier  in  his   turn. 
semainiers  on  duty  draw  up  the  b 
performance,  preside  over  the  rehe 
and   distribute   the    profits ;    in 
they  are  the  captains  of  the  vessel 
engagement  of  actors  and  the  rec 
of  pieces  take  place  at  a  general 
ing  of  the  society. 

The  king  appointed  two  or  fou 
missioners  to  preside  or  to  watcl 
the  company ;  these  commissi 
called  les  gentilshommes  de  la  cfu 
had  for  their  duty  to  enforce  the 
or  taste  of  the  king,  and  to  defe 
interests.  And  what  were  their  1 
FiXactly  the  same  as  those  whic 
company  now  exercises,  either  b; 
as  a  body,  or  by  the  medium  of  ii 
ainiers.  They  could  make  engage 
accept  pieces,  impose  their  proga 
and  interfere  with  every  thing  cone 
the  theatre.  Such  were  their 
and  they  constantly  used  them. 

But  where  did  the  respective  lii 
these  two  rival  powers  end  ?  As  r 
limits,  there  were  none  very  preci? 
one  side,  as  on  the  other,  there  ^ 
law  to  go  by.  If  there  were  writter 
nobody  knew  them,  or  at  least  p 
attention  to  them.  Conflicts  aros 
stantly  and  filled  up  the  whole 
history  of  the  French  stage  duri 
eighteenth  century.  However,  th 
parties  generally  managed  to  com( 
arrangement.  How  I  can  hard 
plain,  except  by  comparing  the  p 
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with  the  Eoglish  way  of  settling  diffi- 
culties— that  is  to  say,  by  relying  more 
on  common  sense  and  custom  than  on 
the  technicalities  of  the  law,  and  by 
making  mutual  concessions  in  accord- 
ance with  public  opinion.  For  do  you 
imagine  that  public  opinion  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Com^die  Fran9aise  ?  No,  you  cannot 
think  so.  The  public  has  been  a  third 
power  which  joined  the  other  two  and 
became  the  regulator  of  them.  It  has 
played  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Com^die  Fran9aise,  and  it  has  been  one 
of  the  most  active  elements  in  its  final 
organization.  It  deserves,  therefore,  a 
few  words  of  notice. 

Under  this  name  of  public  or  audi- 
ence, we  must  not  imagine  the  interna- 
tional crowds  which,  at  the  present  day, 
congregate  within  the  theatres  of  Paris 
and  London.  The  public  to-day  is  un- 
questionably a  public — there  is  no  other 
term  to  describe  it — but  it  is  a  public 
devoid  of  homogeneousness,  a  compound 
of  individuals  who  do  not  know  one 
another,  who  have  no  ideas  in  common, 
who  cannot  respond  to  the  same  feel- 
ings. The  public  of  former  days  was  a 
real  public.  On  one  side  were  the  lords 
who  met  again  at  the  theatre  in  the  even- 
ing after  having  seen  each  other  at  court 
*U  day  long  ;  on  the  other  side  were  the 
well-to-do  bourgeois  of  old  Paris,  who 
^ving  closed  their  shops  and  done  with 
their  business  for  the  day — and  at  that 
tinic,  when  people  did  not  lead  the 
kind  of  feverish  life  we  lead  nowadays, 
•Ijops  were  closed  early,  and  business 
did  not  strain  the  mind — repaired  to  the 
P'ay  to  enjoy  their  favorite  pastime. 

The  stage  in  France  is  a  national  and 

specially  a  Parisian   pleasure.       Mol- 

j^''f»  Regnard,  Beaumarchais,  Voltaire, 

^ribe,  and  many  other  less  celebrated 

dramatic  authors,  were  born  within  sight 

^  the  walls  of  Paris.      Everybody  in 

"aris  is  fond  of  the  play,  and  is  a  good 

J^^Jge  of  it.     Even  at  the  present  mo- 

''^•pt,  when  this  passion  is  not  so  strong 

*•  *t  used  to  be,  many  a  young  man  will 

??  ^^ithout  his  dinner  in  order  to  treat 

mnis«]f  to  the  play.  How  many  will  stand 

^^^    three  or  four  hours  together  at  the 

^^^fs  of  a  theatre,  in  the  midst  of  rain 

y    Snow,*  to   see   the  piece  en   vogue! 

fivery  thing  that  relates  to  dramatic  lice- 

'^^'e  is  warmly   discussed,  and   there 


is  not  a  woman,  however  imperfectly 
educated  she  may  otherwise  be,  who  is 
not  capable  of  giving  expression  to  her 
opinions  on  theatrical  matters,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  sometimes  as- 
tonishing. Every  soil  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar virtues  :  in  the  same  way  every  na- 
tion has  its  own  peculiar  aptitude  : 

Excudent  alii  spirantia  mollius  ?era  .  .  . 

Tu  regerc  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento. 

The  passion  of  the  French  is  the 
stage.  The  Parisian  bourgeoisie  was 
enraptured  with  it.  Yet,  at  most,  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  persons  went  usually 
to  the  theatre,  and  out  of  this  number 
only  five  or  six  thousand  were  regular 
frequenters.  Hence  a  new  piece,  after 
about  thirty  performances,  had  exhausted 
the  public  interest,  and  fifteen  to  twenty 
performances  were  considered  a  fair 
success.  I  will  not  venture  to  say  that 
all  these  fanatics  of  the  theatre  were  ac- 
quainted one  with  the  other  ;  but  they 
had  received  the  same  education,  they 
knew  the  repertoire  so  well  that  they 
could  have  prompted  an  actor  in  dis- 
tress, they  were  imbued  with  the  same 
feelings,  and  formed  those  compact  and 
homogeneous  audiences,  the  members  of 
which  understood  each  other  perfectly, 
and  by  so  doing  laid  down  the  law  of  the 
stage  :  for,  after  all,  he  who  pays  has  a 
full  right  to  be  the  master. 

The  quarrels  which  divided  the  actors 
among  themselves,  and  the  actors  from 
the  gentilshommes  de  la  chambre^  were 
known  to  these  audiences,  not  by  the 
papers,  for  there  were  none,  hut  by  the 
conversations  in  the  cafes ^  and  by  those 
numerous  imperceptible  voices  which 
escape  from  behind  the  scenes.  They 
knew  that  Messieurs  les  Gentilshommes 
had,  in  spite  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
committee,  engaged  such  or  such  an  ac- 
tress, who  pleased  one  of  them.  The 
audience,  in  consequence,  revolted  en 
masse,  unless,  by  Chance,  the  favorite  of 
the  court  people  turned  out  to  be  a  true 
artist,  and,  in  this  case,  they  took  part 
against  the  committee  and  forced  them 
to  give  way.  However  intelligent  and 
discerning  it  was,  the  public  had  none 
the  less  its  moments  of  error  and  pas- 
sion ;  in  such  a  case  the  actors  and  the 
gentilshommes  united  to  resist,  and,  if 
they  held  out  long  enough^  they  ^avtve.d 
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the  day  precisely  because  reason  was  on 
their  side. 

If  you  glance  over  the  annals  of  the 
Com^die  Fran^aise,  you  will  find  that 
the  whole  of  its  history  is  a  long  series 
of  quarrels  and  conflicts  between  the  re- 
public of  the  actors,  the  personal  gov- 
ernment of  ihe  gentils/wmmes  dela  cham- 
bre^  and  that  third  power,  the  public, 
who  had  no  other  weapons  to  fight 
their  battles  with  but  their  whistles  and 
hisses. 

This  public  was  a  jealous  and  vigilant 
guardian  of  tradition.  It  no  doubt  ac- 
cepted the  innovations  of  writers  and 
actors,  but  it  was  fond  of  rules,  and  re- 
minded the  actors  of  them  when  they 
showed  signs  of  departing  from  them.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  public  that  made  the 
education  of  the  actors  ;  it  placed  under 
their  eyes  the  models  of  past  times,  in- 
sisting that  they  be  followed  ;  so  that  in 
the  composition  and  interpretation  of 
pieces  there  was  no  sudden  rupture  of 
continuity. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Com^die  Fran- 
9aise  passed  through  the  brilliant  eight- 
eenth century,  adding  to  the  repertoire 
of  its  immortal  founders  an  immense 
number  of  works,  some  of  which  are 
veritable  chefs-d'ceuvre^  while  others, 
less  important,  form  what  is  called,  in 
theatrical  parlance,  le  repertoire  de  sec- 
ond ordre.  Before  leaving  this  subject, 
let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and  consider  a 
circumstance  which  it  is  essential  to 
point  out,  because  it  has  contributed  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  formation  of  this 
repertoire y  whether  of  the  first  or  sec- 
ond order. 

You  have  perhaps  noticed  that, 
among  the  great  pieces  laid  before  you 
by  the  Com^die  Frangaise,  several  small 
pieces  have  slipped  in  ;  some  are 
simply  vaudevilles  and  others  mere 
farces.  Perhaps  you  have  not  well  un- 
derstood how  La  Maison  de  Moliere 
could  stoop  to  such  small  works.  It  is 
because,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out 
to  you,  and  cannot  repeat  too  often, 
every  thing  at  the  Com^die  Fran9aise  is 
linked  with  tradition. 

As  there  was  formerly  but  one  theatre 
in  Paris  which,  by  virtue  of  the  privi- 
lege granted  it,  alone  had  the  right  to 
give  dramatic  performances,  it  was 
bound  to  open  its  doors  to  pieces  of  all 
kinds.     In  consequence,  you  will  find 


in  the  repertoire  of  Moliere,  by  the  side 
of  great  five-act  pieces,  bouffonneries 
which  in  our  days  would  be  acted  at 
the  Variet^s  and  the  Palais-Royal — for 
instance,  the  Midecin  malgre  lui  and 
the  Mariage  forcdy  not  to  mention  any 
others.  But,  as  the  Com^die  Fran9aise 
assumed  more  importance  in  the  world 
of  letters,  it  was  obliged  to  put  on  a 
graver  tone  ;  it  appeared  offensive  to 
hear  the  language  of  Tabarrin  on  the 
same  stage  where,  on  the  previous  night, 
the  dignified  alexandrines  of  Comeille 
had  been  heard.  An  incident  of  Paris- 
ian life  in  the  eighteenth  century  ren- 
dered the  contrast  still  more  striking. 

Every  year  in  Paris  two  fairs  used  to 
be  held  on  public  places,  which  were 
deserts  then,  but  which  are  now  covered 
with  houses.  The  more  celebrated  of 
the  two  was  the  St.  Laurent  fair,  and 
the  older  the  St.  Germain  fair.  Mounte- 
banks repaired  thither  in  great  numbers, 
and  among  them  were  a  few  stage  man- 
agers. These  impresarios  of  the  booth 
came  into  contact  with  two  privileges  : 
if  they  desired  to  make  their  actors  sing, 
they  had  the  Op^ra  down  on  them,  for 
the  Op^ra  alone  had  the  right  to  charm 
the  ears  of  the  Parisians  ;  if  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  mere  dialogues, 
they  came  across  the  Com^die  Fran- 
9aise,  which  prohibited  them,  in  virtue 
of  its  prerogatives,  the  right  of  exhibit- 
ing speaking  characters. 

But  in  France,  the  classic  land  of 
privileges,  it  must  be  said  that  privilege 
has  never  been  favorably  regarded  by 
the  public.  The  people  has  always 
taken  the  side  of  free  competition.  Is 
this  feeling  one  of  justice,  oris  it  merely 
a  love  of  finding  fault  ?  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  decide.  In  any  case,  the  hum- 
ble managers  of  the  booth  theatres  found 
in  the  public  a  benevolent  ally  as  witty 
as  it  was  noisy.  The  censorship  for- 
bade these  strolling  companies  to  indulge 
in  dialogues  ;  so  they  resorted  to  mere 
gestures,  while  a  voice  behind  the 
scenes  recited  the  piece  as  it  went  on, 
and  the  audience  applauded  enthusias- 
tically. When  the  moment  came  for 
singing  a  couplet,  a  great  placard  was 
suddenly  hoisted  in  front  of  the  public, 
on  which  were  written  the  words  and 
music  of  the  song,  and  the  audience 
sang  the  forbidden  air,  while  the  actors 
mimicked  the  words.     The  authorities 
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added  prohibition  to  prohibition,  but  it 
was  all  in  vain  ;  a  thousand  ingenious 
ways  of  evading  them  were  always 
found ;  so  they  had  to  retreat,  and  to 
allow  new  theatres  to  be  established 
vith  privileges  which  permitted  them  to 
play  pieces  of  an  inferior  class. 

From  that  moment  the  Comedie  Fran- 
gaise  closely  confined  itself  to  what  are 
called  the  serious  class  of  pieces.     But, 
as  long  as  lasted  this  little  war,  which 
amused  the  eighteenth  century  so  much, 
and  the  history  of  which  would  take  up  a 
Thole  volume,  the  Comedie  had  followed 
in  the  track  of  Moli^re  ;  it  had  mixed  up 
farces,  comic  ballets,  and  even  rhyming 
burlesques  with  great  works.     The  tra- 
dition was  founded  ;    it  has  been  pre- 
served.    In  addition  to  certain  bouff on- 
irics of  the  classic  repertoire^  the  Res- 
toration and  the  times  that  followed  it 
"P  to  the  present  day  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  liberty  to  produce  at  the 
House  of  Molierc  light  pieces  like  the 
^etii  HStel  of    Meilhac    and   Halevy, 
''^hich  was  played  before  you  the  other 
*^*y,  and  gay  little  comedies,  bordering 
^^  farce,  like  the    Voyage  a  Dieppe^  in 
?^liich  I  have  seen  le  plre   Provost  and 
^ot  many  a  time. 

Another  tradition  was  created  by  this 
*  iuarrel  between  the  Comedie  Fran^aise 
^^d  the  secondary  theatres.       It  was 
^^k  and  timid  at  the  beginning,  but  it 
lias  extended  considerably  of  late  years, 
^d  has  become  almost  a  dogma.     The 
time  came — (I  do  not  give  the  precise 
dates,  neither  do  I  enter  into  details,  as 
it  is  less  a  history  of  the  Comedie  Fran- 
^aise,  than  an  explanation  of  the  customs 
and  prejudices  on  which  it  is  founded, 
that  I  attempt  to  give  here) — the  time 
came  when  the  pieces  of  a  secondary 
class,  which  flourished  in  the  booths  of 
the  fair,  were  received  officially  on  the 
stage  of    the    Italiens,  which   had  just 
been  dispossessed  of  its  Italian  boujffes^ 
France  having  gradually  forgotten  their 
language,  and  fashion  having  deserted 
them.     A  number  of  ingenious,  elegant, 
and  witty  authors  wrote  for  this  new  the- 
atre several  charming  works,  which  were 
very  successful ;  among  these  authors  I 
may  especially  mention  Marivaux*  and 
Favart. 

The  Com6die  Fran^aise  borrowed 
from  this  new  repertoire  some  of  its 
prettiest  works.     For  instance,  Le  Jeu 


tie  I* Amour  et  du  Hasard^  which  has 
been  created  at  the  Italiens  by  the  beau- 
tiful and  celebrated  Sylvia,  was  trans- 
planted to  the  Maison  de  Moliere^  to 
please  an  actress  who  was  famous  at  the 
time,  and  who  thought  she  would  shine 
in  the  principal  character.  The  piece, 
having  achieved  a  success,  was  placed  in 
the  rdpcrtoire^  and  is  often  played  at  the 
present  time.  It,  however,  betrays  in 
some  way  its  origin.  The  character  of 
Pasquin  requires  a  deal  of  burlesque  act- 
ing which  would  appear  little  worthy  of 
the  Comedie  Frangaise,  if  we  did  not 
know  that  it  first  saw  the  light  on  the 
boards  where  the  harlequin  of  the  Ital- 
ians gave  himself  up  to  the  coarsest  pan- 
taloonery.  They  have  been  kept  on  the 
austere  stage  of  the  Comedie  Fran9aise, 
because  tradition  is  every  thing  there. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  the 
Comedie  Frangaise  has  practised  more 
extensively  than  ever  this  tradition  which 
Moliere  has  described  in  the  celebrated 
phrase  :  **  Je  reprends  mon  bien  par- 
tout  ou  je  le  trouve."  It  is  thus  that 
Le  Gendre  de  M,  Poiricr^  Le  Fils 
Naturely  Le  Demi-Monde^  Philibertey 
the  Marquis  de  Villemer^  and  many 
more,  have  been  added  to  the  repertoire. 
The  Comedie  Franv:aise  has  become  of 
late  a  kind  of  museum,  where  good 
pieces,  brought  out  at  no  matter  what 
theatre,  finally  receive  their  consecra- 
tion, in  the  same  way  as  the  paintings, 
after  having  been  exhibited  during  the 
life  of  the  painter  at  the  Luxembourg 
Museum,  pass  after  his  death  into  the 
Louvre  to  take  rank  among  the  chefs- 
d'aurre  if  it  be  thought  they  deserve 
that  honor. 

While  the  Comedie  Frangaise  was 
forming  for  itself  an  admirable  reper- 
toire of  plays,  it  was  also  gathering  a 
marvellous  collection  of  objects  of  art, 
statues,  busts,  and  paintings,  which 
might  be  called  its  tr^sor^  in  the  same 
way  as  we  say  the  trdsor  de  Notre-Dame, 
Who  does  not  know  the  foyer  of  the 
Com6die  Fran^aise  and  the  gallery  which 
joins  it  ?  Who  has  not  admired  that  su- 
perb marble  where  Moliere — an  ideal 
Moliere,  but  no  matter — seems  to  live 
again,  and  the  pensive  face  of  the  aged 
Corneille,  and  that  chef-d'oeuvre  of  chefs- 
d'a'uvrc^  the  inestimable  jewel  of  the  col- 
lection, the  bust  of  Rotrou  ?  Shall  1 
speak  of  the  statue  of  Voltaire  sitting, 
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which  is  known  to  the  whole  world  by 
the  copies  that  have  been  made  of  it ; 
and  of  the  bust  of  the  same  Voltaire, 
which  figures  by  the  side  of  the  statue  ? 
This  Com6die  Fran^aise,  being  a  lasting 
institution,  has  been  able,  day  by  day, 
and  seizing  good  opportunities,  to  en- 
rich itself  with  these  marvels  of  art,  of 
which  our  Louvre  might  be  jealous. 
The  history  of  each  of  these  works  of 
art  is  known,  as  well  as  the  way  the 
Com^die  Fran^aise  got  them.  For  this 
one  the  artist  received  a  free  admittance 
for  life  ;  that  one  was  bequeathed  to  the 
house  by  a  theatrical  amateur  ;  while 
others  were  offered  by  a  member  of  the 
company,  or  given  by  the  Government. 
Every  half-century  increases  the  splen- 
dor of  this  collection,  and  enlarges  the 
library  and  the  archives.  The  Maison 
de  Moliere  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a 
theatre,  a  palace,  and  a  museum. 

IV. 

All  this — r^pertoire^  company,  collec- 
tion of  art,  archives,  and  glorious  me- 
mentoes— narrowly  escaped  destruction 
or  dispersion  in  the  great  Revolution  of 
1789.  Politics  invaded  the  house,  and 
divided  the  members  into  two  hostile 
camps.  The  one  clung  to  the  old  regime 
and  Royalty  ;  the  other  boldly  espoused 
the  new  ideas.  A  schism  was  inevita- 
ble ;  it  broke  out.  The  Royalists  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  salle  where  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise  was  then  installed, 
and  which  is  now  the  Od6on  ;  the  others 
came  and  established  themselves  in  the 
Rue  Richelieu,  at  the  same  spot  where 
the  salU  of  the  Th6dtre  Fran^ais  is  now 
to  be  found.  The  dissidents  were  the 
more  numerous,  and,  be  it  said,  the  most 
celebrated.  At  their  head  was  the  illus- 
trious Talma,  he  who  was  to  become  the 
glory  of  tragedy  under  the  First  Empire. 
The  public  did  not  hesitate  ;  they  recog- 
nized in  them'  the  real  heirs  of  Moliere. 
Moreover,  by  one  of  those  dictatorial 
measures  in  vogue  at  the  time,  the  thea- 
tre on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  was 
closed,  and  the  actors  who  had  not  ral- 
lied to  the  Republic  thrown  into  prison. 

On  the  9th  of  Thermidor  there  was 
a  moment  of  inexpressible  confusion. 
All  the  actors  that  formed  the  old  com- 
pany, each  going  his  own  way,  were  dis- 
persed over  various  theatres.  But  this 
crisis  was  a  short  one,  and  in  May,  1799, 


they  found  themselves  united  together 
again  in  the  salle  of  the  Rue  Richelieu. 
All  the  institutions  of  the  past  had  fallen 
around  them ;  they  alone  were  left 
standing  uninjured.  It  was  still  a  re- 
public governed  by  consuls  elected  for  a 
week,  and  by  their  side  was  the  sovereign 
represented  by  a  commissioner  of  the 
Government.  He  loved  the  theatre,  did 
the  sovereign,  who  was  no  other  than 
the  First  Consul.  When  he  became  Em- 
peror, Napoleon  the  First  interested 
himself  in  the  house  most  deeply,  and 
took  a  proud  pleasure  in  providing  a 
royal  audience  for  his  actors  in  ordi- 
nary. He  felt  the  necessity  of  codifying 
the  customs  in  virtue  of  which  the 
Com6die  Fran^aise  was  administered, 
and  he  issued  the  decree  which  is  so 
celebrated  in  France  under  the  name  of 
D^cret  de  Moscou,  It  was  indeed  from 
Moscow  (181 2)  that  the  decree  was 
dated.  Napoleon,  who  had  something 
theatrical  and  charlaianesque  about  him, 
did  not  dislike  these  contrasts  and  sur- 
prises, with  which  he  thought  to  dazzle 
the  imagination  of  posterity.  It  is  use- 
less to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  new 
code  ;  it  merely  consecrated  old  usages. 
The  Com6die  Fran^aise  is  still  regu- 
lated by  this  code,  although  it  has  been 
modified  by  an  ordonnance  delivered  in 
1830,  and  by  decrees  issued  in  1850  and 
1857.  But  neither  ordonnances  nor  de- 
crees have  changed  the  great  features  of 
the  house,  the  only  features  that  inter- 
est us  in  this  sketch,  and  those  great  fea- 
tures were  fixed  by  Napoleon  in  accord- 
ance with  tradition.  He  only  added 
one  point  which  had  its  importance  as 
regards  the  maintenance  of  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  Com6die  Frangaise  through 
the  course  of  ages.  It  had  long  been  the 
custom  that  the  actors,  on  retiring  after 
long  service,  should  receive  a  pension 
from  their  colleagues  levied  on  the 
profits.  But  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  possibility  of  the  company 
making,  no  profits.  Napoleon,  besides 
the  annual  subvention  he  allowed  to  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise,  assigned  a  sum  of 
200,000  francs  as  a  reserve  fund  to 
meet  the  deficit  of  bad  years  and  to  as- 
sure the  regular  service  of  the  pensions. 
That  measure  was  not  useless,  for  the 
House  of  Moliere  had  hard  seasons  to 
pass  through. 

Of  the  three  elements  which  have  co- 
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operated  in  the  formation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Coni6die  Franfpaise,  yve  have 
already  seen  two  at  work.  And  the 
third  ?  The  public — that  public  of  great 
lords  and  well-to-do  bourgeois  which  I 
described  a  few  minutes  ago — that  intel- 
ligent public,  fond  of  theatrical  affairs 
and  jealous  of  artistic  tradition. 

The  era  of  gentihhommes  had  passed, 
and  they  were  no  more  spoken  of. 
ITiere  were  still  some  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  they  no  longer  formed  a  sepa- 
rate body  ;  they  were  mixed  up  with  the 
great  public,  and,  to  use  the  expression 
of  Charles  the  Tenth,  they  only  had, 
like  everybody  else,  their  places  in  the 
pit.  But  the  bourgeois  public  was  found 
again,  almost  the  same  as  we  saw  it  a 
few  minutes  ago  ;  they  formed  round 
the  orchestra  of  the  Thciltre  Francpais 
a  kind  of  aristocracy  in  the  matter  of 
taste.  They  were  called  the  habitues 
because  they  went  to  the  theatre  every 
night ;  and  when  the  actor,  entering  en 
the  scene,  perceived  those  long  rows  of 
bald  and  shining  heads,  on  which  the 
chandelier  shed  its  rays,  he  was  seized 
with  a  slight  trembling.  I  saw  the  last 
fcninants  of  this  circle  in  my  youth  :  to- 
<by  they  have  entered  into  the  category 
of  fossils.  It  was  in  talking  with  them 
that  I  learned  all  that  I  know  about  con- 
^poraneous  theatres,  for  they  were 
^arly  all  educated  persons,  men  of 
^  ^le,  who  went  to  the  play  not  to  be 
*^cn,  but  to  see. 

Kut  this  public  of  the  Restoration  and 

'**€  Monarchy  of  July  committed  a  grave 

"**stake-     It  did  not,  like  its  predeces- 

"j^*^,  hold  the    balance  equal   between 

*c  respect  for  tradition  and  the  taste  for 

'Jpvelty.     It  leaned  too   much  towards 

^c  side  of  tradition,  and  nearly  caused 

^'^^   ruin  of  the  Com^die  Fran^aise.     It 

F^^s  natural  that  the  great  shock  of  the 

^^volution,  followed    by  the    magnifi- 

!^>xt  Imperial  epopee,  should  have  its 

^^fluence  on  literature  and  the  stage — 

^^t  authors  and  actors  should  display 

f^  ([enerations,  renewed  by  those  prodig- 

*^^s  events,  new  modes  of  thought  and 

*^^timent. 

..    £ut  there  is  nothing  so  tenacious  as  a 

Ij^^raiy  taste.      The  public  of  hixbiUnfs 

^^d  in  its  childhood  admired    classic 

^^'^gcdies  and  comedies  in  verse,  of  which 

^*^«  Misanthrope  and  the  Femmes  Sav- 

^ntis  are  the  most  perfect  models.     It 
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would  not  admit  of  any  thing  outside 
these  two  consecrated  forms  being  tried. 
It  might  be  tired  and  weary  of  them, 
but  it  would  not  confess  the  fact,  and 
gaped  and  yawned  in  secret.  It  rejected 
with  horror  every  innovation  as  a  scan- 
dal ;  and  while  in  the  field  of  literature 
that  clamorous  army  known  as  the  Ro- 
mantic school  arose,  the  Com^die  Fran- 
9aise  remained  obstinately  closed  to  the 
new  art,  or,  if  the  latter  succeeded  in 
breaking  open  the  door,  it  was  immedi- 
ately hissed  out  again,  and  the  habitues 
returned  to  sleep  over  the  tragedies  of 
the  imitators  of  Campistron,  who  him- 
self had  imitated  Racine. 

What  was  the  consequence  of  all  this  ? 
The  public — I  speak  of  the  great  public, 
of  that  which  was  composed,  as  we  say 
in  these  days,  of  the  nourellcs  couches 
sociahs — no  longer  went  to  the  House  of 
Moliere.  It  conceived  such  a  deep  ha- 
tred of  the  last  copyists  of  Comeille, 
Racine,  and  Moliere,  that  at  length  it 
got  disgusted  with  the  masters  them- 
selves. The  Com6die  Fran(;aise  had 
hard  times  to  go  through  then.  Re- 
ceipts of  from  three  hundred  to  a  thou- 
sand francs  were  not  rare  at  that  period  : 
the  company  rubbed  its  hands  with  joy 
when  it  had  (to  use  the  consecrated 
term)  *'  passed  the  four  figures,"  that  is 
to  say,  when  the  receipts  amounted  to 
more  than  a  thousand  francs.  I  have 
in  my  youth  often  seen  classic  works 
played  by  a  company  of  eminent  actors 
whose  e(iuals  we  do  not  possess  to-day  ; 
altogether  there  were  not  more  than  a 
dozen  of  us  in  the  pit,  where  the  price  of 
the  places  was  not  more  than  forty-four 
sous  ;  the  empty  boxes  looked  like  so 
many  black  holes  in  the  wall  ;  the  stalls 
alone  were  filled  ;  it  was  there  where  the 
habitues^  most  of  whom  paid  nothing, 
gathered  together. 

If  the  Com^die  Fran(;aise  had  not  been 
subventioned,  if  it  had  not  been  under 
the  hand  of  the  Government,  it  would 
have  broken  up  at  that  epoch  ;  for  it  did 
not  cover  its  expenses,  and  each  member 
of  the  company  would  have  gained  more 
money  by  playing  in  another  theatre. 
But  the  members  were  kept  together  by 
the  honor  of  belonging  to  a  national  in- 
stitution, to  the  Maisoti  Jc  Moli^re^  and 
by  the  certainty  of  a  pension  regularly 
paid  at  the  end  of  their  career. 

Rachel  alone  could  draw  receipts  in 
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those  times.  It  was  the  great  Rachel. 
But  Rachel  cost  the  theatre  more  than 
she  ever  drew,  and  she  did  more  harm  to 
art  than  she  rendered  it  service.  She 
would  not  become  a  socUiaire  or  mem- 
ber, because,  once  a  member,  she  would 
have  been  obliged  to  share  her  profits 
with  her  fellow-members  ;  she  remained 
73L  pensionnaire  (the  "pensioners"  are 
those  who  make  their  first  appearance  at 
the  Com^die,  and  are  pensioned  until 
they  become  members  of  the  house), 
because  she  could  demand  what  salary 
she  liked.  The  nights  on  which  she 
played  the  receipts  amounted  to  ten 
thousand  francs,  the  whole  of  which  went 
into  her  pocket.  The  next  night  the 
theatre  was  empty.  Rachel,  moreover, 
must  be  blamed  for  having  imparted  a 
factitious  life  to  tragedy  and  for  encour- 
aging her  admirers  to  struggle  against  the 
advent  of  a  new  art.  She  obstinately 
confined  herself  to  a  dozen  rdlcsy  in 
which  she  displayed  incomparable  power, 
and  left  imperishable  souvenirs.  She 
did  not  lend  the  assistance  of  her  genius 
to  any  of  the  contemporary  poets,  or,  if 
she  did  so,  it  was  with  regret,  and  with- 
out decisive  success. 

V. 

It  was  after  the  Revolution  of  1848 
that  more  prosperous,  if  not  more  glori- 
ous days  began  to  shine  on  the  Com6die 
Fran^aise.  The  commissioners  delegat- 
ed by  the  Government  to  this  republic 
of  actors  had  already  for  some  time  been 
replaced  by  a  general  administrator. 
The  names  had  been  changed,  but  in 
reality  the  thing  was  the  same.  It  was 
still  the  hand  of  the  sovereign  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Com^die.  The  rules  which 
limit  the  action  of  the  two  powers  are 
not  more  defined  in  the  present  day 
than  they  were  two  centuries  ago.  The 
amount  of  authority  which  falls  to  the 
general  administrator  depends  on  the 
prestige  he  enjoys.  It  is  something  en- 
tirely personal.  He  is  the  real  master  if 
he  is  capable  and  willing.  I  have 
known  M.  Ars^ne  Houssaye  in  that 
post ;  he  was  master,  but  in  such  a 
clever  and  exquisite  manner  that  nobody 
perceived  it.  M.  Empis,  on  the  con- 
trary, acted  the  master  in  such  a  dis- 
agreeable way  that  he  was  removed.  M. 
Thierry,  who  came  next,  exercised  with 
all  kinds  of  reticence,  circumlocution, 


and  delays,  at  the  same  time  a] 
to  give  way,  an  influence  which 
a  long  time  preponderant.  Fin 
Perrin,  of  to-day,  has  charm 
overcome  all  resistance  by  the  c 
of  his  views,  the  brilliancy  of  his 
tions,  and,  above  all,  by  the  rer 
a  successful  and  fortunate  it 
which  he  had  acquired  in  all  hi* 
takings,  either  at  the  Op6ra  o 
Op6ra-Comique.  And  his  go< 
has  followed  him  to  the  Th6Sti 
gais,  for  never  since  its  foundat 
the  house  made  such  large  i 
They  vary  from  6000  to  7000 
Hence  the  dividends  shared  ev< 
by  the  soMaires  have  become  en« 
The  socUtaires^  beside  the  salar 
pay  to  themselves,  last  year  had 
shares  which  amounted  to  mo: 
40,000  francs.  Add  to  this  the 
mentary  expenses  they  allow  the 
every  time  they  play,  or,  as  *  *  we 
supervise  the  getting  up  of  a  pic 
you  will  see  that  a  member  ent 
the  whole  of  one  part  gets  from 
to  70,000  francs  per  annum.  Ad 
the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  pn 
been  deducted  beforehand  and 
into  two  parts,  one  part  to  incre 
general  fund,  and  the  other  to  f 
every  societaire  a  little  heap  of 
which  he  receives  on  the  day  of 
tirement.  It  was  thus  that  B 
when  he  took  leave  of  the  C 
Fran^aise,  received  80,000  fran- 
lump  ;  his  retiring  pension  is,  '. 
8000  to  10,000  francs  a  year. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  s 
advantages,  apart  from  the  h( 
being  able  to  put  on  your  cj 
words,  **  socidtaire  de  la  Com^di 
(aise^**  which  gives  a  position  in  1 
and  which  assures  a  certain  coi 
tion  of  which  actors  are  all  tli 
jealous  that  it  was  long  refused 
calling — it  is  easy  to  understand 
many  advantages  possess  an  irn 
fascination  for  all  young  actors, 
is  not  one  that  does  not  dream  oi 
ing  the  House  of  Moli^re  one  di 
does  not  make  it  the  height  of  hi 
tion,  and  struggles  with  all  his  mi| 
main  to  attain  it.  The  high  si 
elocution  would  long  since  hav 
abandoned  for  the  easier  triumph* 
vaudeville  and  the  op&ettey  if  the 
of  Molidre  did  not  appear  in  the  d 
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offenDg  its  golden  apples  to  candidates. 
No,  you  will  never  know  how  many  un- 
fledged Delaunays  and  Sarah  Bem- 
hardts  there  always  are  on  the  streets  of 
Paris,  who  work  ten  hours  a  day  at  the 
old  fiptrtoire^  and  who  dine  at  restaur- 
ants at  sixpence  a  head  waiting  for  glory. 
They  try  to  raise  themselves  to  the 
height  which  the  Com6die  Fran^aise 
alone  maintains  in  these  days  of  deca- 
dence. 

The  decadence  which  affects  all  the 
theatres  in  Paris  has  not  yet  made  itself 
fdtatthe  Com6die  Fran^aise,  and  yet 
of  the  three  elements  which  have  con- 
tribnted  to  its  success  during  centuries, 
one  has  .already  almost  disappeared. 
There  is  no  longer  any  public.  The 
Parisian  is  swamped  amid  the  multi- 
tudes which  the  railways  daily  turn  out 
on  the  Boulevards,  and  which  invade  the 
Mi  of  the  Rue  Richelieu  every  night. 
They  prolong  beyond  measure  the  suc- 
cess of  pieces,  and  force  the  actors  to 
play  them  a  hundred  times  running, 
thereby  spoiling  talents  which  cannot  be 
renewed,  and  which  have  not  opportu- 
nities enough  to  seek  fresh  strength  in 
the  peat  school  of  the  classic  repertoire. 
Their  taste  is  neither  delicate  nor  atten- 
tive. They  neither  instruct  nor  support 
the  actor.  This  state  of  things,  unfor- 
tunately, will  only  go  on  increasing,  and 
1  myself  can  see  no  remedy  for  it.  It 
^  not  yet  done  much  harm  to  the 
Coin6die  Fran9aise,  which  still  presents 
a  majestic  aspect,  and  relies  on  the  two 
principles  which  presided  over  its  for- 
oiatbn,  and  which  have  constituted  its 
power.  On  one  side,  that  ensemble  of 
•ctors  governing  themselves  and  guard- 
ing the  traditions.  Do  you  know  that 
krtween  Got  and  Moliere  there  are  only 
'^yen  or  eight  names  of  great  actors  ? 
^Ve  have,  so  to  speak,  only  to  stretch 
out  our  hand  to  be  able,  across  several 
S^erations,  to  find  the  first  Mascarille. 
Got  played  a  long  time  with  Monrose, 
'^hohad  seen  Dazincourt.  Dazincourt 
appeared  young  bv  the  side  of  Pr6ville, 
^Jready  old.  Preville  had  know  Pois- 
'on,  who  is  the  last  link  of  the  chain  up 
joMoliire.  In  this  way  the  tradition 
****  been  preserved  alive  from  one  great 
'^r  to  another.  One  feels  how  such 
JJ  luch  a  rdle  was  played  in  the  days  of 
Moliire,  and  when  bv  chance  the  inter- 
P^tion  is  changed  by  the  caprice  of  an 


actor,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  Arn- 
olphe,  whose  character  was  modified  by 
U  pere  Provost,  that  change  forms  a 
date,  and  the  new  tradition  is  estab- 
lished, unless  the  successors  of  Provost 
reject  it.  Here  we  see  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  Com6die  Franyaise,  which 
unites  to  tradition  a  wise  spirit  of  inno- 
vation, that  corrects  and  harmonizes  it 
to  the  tastes  of  the  day,  but  at  the  same 
time,  out  of  respect  for  tradition,  it  al- 
ways puts  the  bridle  on  this  taste  for 
novelty.  The  history  of  the  Comedic 
Fran9aise  is  only  a  perpetual  compro- 
mise between  these  two  contrary  forces. 

The  administrator  represents  more  es- 
pecially the  spirit  of  innovation.  As  he 
is  always  a  man  of  influence  and  educa- 
tion, he  brings  with  him  into  office  per- 
sonal opinions  on  art,  and  seeks  to  apply 
them.  He  therefore  gives  a  stroke  to 
the  rudder  which  turns  the  ship  into  a 
new  direction.  He  is  disinterested,  as 
the  question  of  money  does  not  affect 
him  ;  or  rather  he  has  no  other  interest 
than  glory.  He  does  not,  therefore,  feel 
any  desire  to  sacrifice  art  to  big  re- 
ceipts. He  is  also  above  those  petty 
rivalries,  those  mean  jealousies,  which 
often  divide  actors,  and  from  which 
those  of  the  Con\edie  Fran9aise  are  not 
more  exempt  than  others.  He  puts  an 
end  to  their  quarrels  sometimes  by  im- 
posing his  own  will,  sometimes  by  com- 
pounding dexterously  with  their  pas- 
sions.    C'est  la  lutie :  dom  c^est  la  vie. 

Such  is  it  still,  this  majestic  ensemble 
of  traditions,  which  is  called  the  Com6- 
die  Frangaise.  Every  thing  is  there,  as 
in  great  family  houses,  rich  and  solemn. 
The  employes  of  it  rest  there  till  old  age, 
and  are  proud  of  it.  You  will  find  ush- 
ers there  so  ceremonious  that  they  ap- 
pear as  if  they  dated  from  the  Great 
Monarch,  and  had  formerly  opened  the 
doors  to  him.  The  box-openers  know 
all  the  habitiUsy  and  salute  them  with  a 
friendly  smile.  Costumers  and  assist- 
ants transmit  their  charges  from  father 
to  son.  The  very  forms  which  are  used 
to  reply  to  all  who  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Com6die  smack  of  old  times, 
and  in  every  thing  the  Com6die  says  or 
does  there  is  a  politeness  and  generosity 
which  is  like  a  permanent  homage  to  the 
memory  of  Molifere. 

I  think  you  will  forgive  a  Frenchman 
for  this  panegyric.     You  have  enough  of 
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other  superiorities  to  admit  with  a  good 
grace  the  glory  of  an  institution  which 
is  wanting  in  your  country.  The  people 
which  is  to-day  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment of  contemporaneous  philosophy, 
which  has  revolutionized  the  world  of 
thought  and  science  with  the  writings  of 


•••- 


such  men  as  Darwin,  Herbert  Spenc^^ 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  Evans,  has  no%:: ; 
ing  to  envy  in  anybody.  It  is  gr^^ 
enough  to  render  justice  to  the  merits  « 
its  rivals,  and  I  thank  you  for  hav^r^ 
done  so  with  so  much  courtesy 
warmth  of  heart.  — Nineteenth  Century. 
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It  is  a  singular  and  not  altogether 
pleasing  circumstance,  that  whereas  the 
advent  of  De  Kempelen*s  so-called 
automaton  chess-player  was  hailed  in 
almost  every  European  capital  with  un- 
bounded plaudits,  the  far  more  ingenious 
and,  to  speak  the  truth,  the  far  more  hon- 
est mechanical  chess-player  which  has 
been  recently  exhibited  at  the  Aquarium, 
and  is  now  playing  excellent  chess  at  No. 
9  Strand,  has  received  far  less  attention 
than  it  deserves.  It  would  seem,  in- 
deed, from  the  praises  accorded  to 
Mephisto,  as  well  as  the  criticisms  pass- 
ed upon  his  supposed  deficiencies,  that 
the  true  character  of  this  mechanical 
chess-player  has  not  been  rightly  appre- 
hended by  most  of  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  respecting  his 
performances.  It  is  especially  to  be 
noted  that  in  two  important  respects 
Mephisto  has  the  advantage  of  De  Kcm- 
pelen's  chess-player.  In  the  first  place, 
Mephisto  really  is  what  the  gentleman 
who  has  **  raised  "  him  (the  expression 
niavbe  understood  at  the  reader's  pleas- 
ure) asserts  him  to  be,  De  Kempelen's 
chess-player  most  assuredly  was  not ; 
and  secondly, .  there  was  a  concealed 
player  in  the  supposed  automatic  struc- 
ture (including  figure,  seat,  table,  and 
chest)  which  De  Kempelen  exhibited, 
whereas  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no 
such  player  in  either  the  figure,  the  seat, 
the  table,  or  the  chess-board  (there  is 
no  chest)  constituting  the  tout- ensemble 
of  the  display  in  the  case  of  M.  Gtim- 
pel's  Mephisto.  Add  to  this  that  in  a 
mechanical  sense  the  movements  of  Me- 
phisto are  simply  perfect,  while  his  play 
is  of  a  very  high  class  indeed,  and  it  will 
be  judged  that  he  fairly  deserves  some- 
thing like  the  enthusiastic  recognition 
which  was  undeservedly  accorded  to  De 
Kempelen's  so-called  automaton. 


The  history  of  De  Kempelen's  figure 
is  so  curious,  and  illustrates  so  well  the^ 
points  to  which  I  now  chiefly  desire  to^ 
draw  attention,  that  it  will  be  well  to-^ 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  it  in  this  place, 
the  more  so  that,  as  I  believe,  few  of  the  -: 
present  generation  have  read  the  ac — 
counts  which,  half  a  century  or  so  ago, 
were  given  in  several  publications  re- 
specting that  clever  deception. 

In  the  year  1769  De  Kempelen,  vm. 
Hungarian  gentleman  then  well  knowns 
for  his  skill  and  ingenuity  in  mechanicaT. 
matters,  was  invited  by  the  Empres= 
Maria  Theresa  to  witness  some  magnetic 
experiments  exhibited  at  the  imperial 
court  by  M.  Pelletier,  a  FrenchmanjH 
During  the  exhibition  he  casually  mens 
tioned  that  he  thought  he  could  exhibF^ 

far  greater  wonders  than  Pelletier  ha 

displayed.  The  Empress,  a  rather  cle^ 
erer  woman  than  most  of  her  class, 
tained  a  promise  from  De  Kempdc 
that  he  would  give  an  early  proof  th 
his  boast  was  not  an  idle  one. 
kept  his  word  with  her,  appearing  sk 
Vienna  in  the  next  year  with  his  auto 
maton  chess-player.  De  Windisch,  oxic 
of  those  who  saw  the  figure  as  thus  fir.^  1 
exhibited  —  for    afterward    it    was    \rm 

some     noteworthy    respects     altered 

gives  the  following  account  of  it :  * 

**  I  saw  the  inventor  draw  from  are- 
cess  his  automaton,  fixed  to  a  good- 
sized  chest,  and  I  could  not,  any  more 
than  others,  help  suspecting  that  this 
chest  might  contain  a  child,  which,  as  I 
guessed  from  the  dimensions  of  the  case, 
might  be  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age. 
But  we  were  all  confounded  on  seeing 

—  -    -  -  ,        _ ^^^ 

*  I  have  considerably  abridged  his  very 
wordy  account,  which  in  fiUl  would  occupy 
seven  or  eight  pages  of  this  magazine,  and  yet 
convey  no  more  real  information  than  the  above 
abridgment. 
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empelen  turn'  up  the  garments  of 
itomaton,  pull  forth  the  drawer, 
»pen  all  the  doors  of  the  chest. 
kg  it  about,  thus  opened,  by  means 
i  castors  on  which  it  is  placed,  he 
1  it  in  all  directions,  and  permitted 
ely  to  examine  it  all  over. ' ' 
re  follows  a  long  account  of  his 
ind  the  spectators*  bewilderment, 
might  all,  save  one  episode,  be 
led  in  the  simple  statement  that 
were  thoroughly  mystified.  The 
tion  is  the  case  of  one  old  lady, 
**  crossed  herself  with  a  devout 
•  and  then  **  hid  herself  in  a  distant 
>w,  that  she  might  no  longer  re- 
in a  proximity  so  dangerous  as 
existing  between  herself  and  the 
n  she  now  fully  believed  must  oc- 
the  automaton." 

e  chest  to  which  the  figure  was 
d  is  3^  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and 
5t  high  ;  and  was,  by  means  of  cas- 
moved  easily  from  place  to  place. 
d  it  was  a  figure  the  size  of  life, 
xl  in  Turkish  costume,  seated  upon 
den  chair,  fastened  to  the  body  of 
itomaton. 

;  figure  *  *  leans  its  right  arm  on  the 
holding  a  long  Turkish  pipe  in 
ft  hand  in  the  attitude  of  a  person 
eases  to  smoke.     It  plays  with  its 
md" — an  oversight  not  discovered 
5  work  was  too  far  advanced  for  a 
e  to  be  made.     *  *  When  the  Turk  is 
to  play,  M.  De  Kempelen  takes 
ipc  from   its  hand.      Before   the 
aton  is  a  chess-board,  screwed  to 
Me,  or  upper  surface  of  the  chest, 
ich  the  eyes  of  the  figure  appear 
constantly  fixed.     M.  De  Kem- 
opens  the  first  door  of  the  chest, 
alls  out  the  drawer  which  is  under- 
The  chest  is  partitioned  off  into 
^ual  parts,  of  which  the  left  is  nar- 
than  the  right.     The  left  side,  in- 
occupies  scarcely  one  half  of  the 
I   of  the  chest,  and  is  filled  with 
Sy     levers,     cylinders,    and    other 
of  clock-work.    In  the  division  to 
ght  are  seen  some  wheels,  some 
;  barrels,  and  a  couple  of  horizon- 
adrants.     The  remainder  is  filled 
a  carpet,  a  cushion,  and  a  small 
,  on  which  are  traced  certain  let- 
a  gold.     At  a  subsequent  point  of 
and  prior  to  the  automaton's  com- 
ing play,   the  inventor  takes  out 


this  casket,  and  places  it  on  a  side  table. 
He  does  the  same  by  the  board  of  let- 
ters, which  is  finally  placed  on  the  chess- 
board after  the  game  is  played,  to  enable 
the  automaton  by  these  means  to  answer 
questions  to  be  put  to  him."  In  the 
drawer  of  the  chest  are  chess-men,  and 
also  a  small  box  containing  six  small 
chess-boards  presenting  an  ending  of  a 
game.  These  positions  could  be  set  up 
on  the  figure's  own  board,  and  he  under- 
took (or  M.  De  Kempelen  undertook  for 
him)  to  win  each  and  every  such  game 
by  force,  whether  playing  with  the  red 
or  white — a  poor  device,  seeing  that 
hundreds  of  such  positions  have  been 
devised  which  an  average  player  could 
retain  in  his  memory,  winning  mechan- 
ically whether  he  took  one  side  or  the 
other. 

Now  follows  an  important  part  of 
Windisch's  description — important,  at 
least,  as  showing  how  thoroughly  he  and 
others  were  deceived  by  De  Kempelen's 
ingenious  devices.  **  M.  De  Kempelen," 
he  says,  **  not  only  opens  the  front  door 
of  the  chest,  but  also  those  behind  ;  by 
which  means  all  the  wheels  are  clearly 
seen,  so  as  to  give  the  most  perfect  con- 
viction that  no  living  being  could  be 
hidden  therein.  To  render  this  exposS 
more  complete  "  (as  Windisch  supposed, 
but  in  reality  for  a  quite  different  pur- 
pose) the  constructor  places  a  lighted 
paper  in  the  interior  of  the  chest,  thus 
throwing  light  into  its  remotest  corners. 
Finally  he  lifts  the  robe  of  the  automa- 
ton, and  throws  it  over  his  (the  fig- 
ure's) head,  in  such  a  manner  as  com- 
pletely to  show  the  structure  of  the  in- 
terior, where  also  are  seen  only  wheels 
and  levers,  which  so  entirely  occupy  the 
body  of  the  automaton  that  room  is  not 
left  to  hide  even  a  cat.  The  very  trou- 
sers of  the  Turk  are  furnished  with  a 
small  door,  likewise  flung  open,  to  re- 
move the  slightest  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
But  do  not  imagine,  good  reader,  that 
the  inventor  shuts  one  door  as  he  opens 
another.  The  entire  automaton  is  seen  at 
tnc  same  time  uncovered^  the  garments  be- 
ing also  turned  up^  and  the  draw  opened 
as  ivell  as  all  the  draivers  of  the  chest.  In 
fact,  it  is  in  this  state  he  rolls  it  from 
place  to  place  around  the  room,  court- 
ing the  inspection  of  the  curious." 

All  this,  in  reality,  was  done  to  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  "  curious  ;"  for. 
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as  will  presently  be  explained,  the  in- 
terior was  not  all  shown  at  once,  as  it 
seemed  to  be.  To  proceed,  however, 
with  Windisch's  description :  M.  De 
Kempelen  then  **  shuts  all  the  doors  of 
the  chest,  and  places  it  behind  a  balus- 
trade, made  to  prevent  spectators  from 
shaking  the  machine,  and  also  to  keep 
clear  for  the  inventor  a  rather  spacious 
place,  in  which  he  occasionally  walks, 
approaching  the  chest  at  times  on  the 
right  or  left  side,  but  without  touching 
it  until  it  is  time  to  wind  up  the  springs." 
.  .  .  M.  De  Kempelen  places  the  casket 
on  a  little  table  near  the  machine .;  and 
the  inventor  **  has  frequent  recourse  to 
the  casket  "  during  the  play,  looking  at 
the  inside,  which  is  kept  hidden  from  the 
spectators.  **  Itis  jijenerally  assumed," 
says  Windisch  with    charming  naivet^y 

*  *  that  the  casket  is  simply  a  device  to  at- 
tract attention  ;  still,  M.  De  Kempelen 
assures  his  visitors  that  without  it  the 
automaton  could  not  play." 

The  automaton  when  about  to  move 

*  *  slowly  raises  his  arm  and  directs  it  to- 
ward the  piece  he  intends  to  play.  He 
suspends  his  hand  over  the  piece, 
spreads  his  fingers  to  grasp  it,  places  it 
in  its  destined  situation,  draws  back  his 
arm  and  again 'rests  it  on  the  cushion." 
.  .  .  At  each  move  he  makes,  a  slow 
sound  of  wheels  and  clcck-work  is  heard. 
The  noise  ceases  when  the  move  is  made. 
The  automaton  always  claims  the  first 
move.  When  his  adversary  plays,  the 
figure  lifts  his  head  and  overlooks  the 
board.  He  courteously  warns  the  queen 
of  being  attacked  by  bowing  his  head 
twice  ;  and  equally  notifies  such  to  the 
king  by  three  bows.  Should  a  false 
move  be  played,  he  indignantly  shakes 
his  head  ;  but  not  confining  himself  to 
tacit  disapprobation,  he  instantly  confis- 
cates the  offending  piece,  following  up 
the  capture  by  playing  himself — thus  de- 
priving his  opponent  not  only  of  his 
piece,  but  of  his  move  also.  This  tfiver- 
tissement  happens  not  unf  requently  ;  spec- 
tators wishing  to  test  the  figure's  powers 
of  discrimination.  Of  course  the  figure 
here  departed  from  the  laws  of  chess, 
which  inflict  no  severer  punishment  on  a 
false  move  than  that  the  opponent  may 
either  let  the  move  stand,  insist  on  the 
piece  falsely  moved  making  a  correct 
move,  or  else  that  the  player  who  has 


moved  a  piece  falsely!  shall  replace  it  and 
move  his  king. 

*  *  To  destroy  the  impression  that  mag- 
netism is  the  principle  of  action,  M.  De 
Kempelen  permits  the  most  powerful 
magnet  to  be  placed  on  the  machine." 

The  fi^re  played  good  chess.     The 
account  shows  clearly  that  it  was  not  in 
communication  with  either  of  the  adjoin- 
ing rooms,  the  ceiling,  or  the  floor ;  all 
parts   of    the  interior  of  the   machine 
seemed    to    have    been    so   thoroughly 
shown,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  to 
the    spectators,    that  no   human   figure 
could  possibly  have  been  concealed  there- 
in.    Thus  the  opinion  was  adopted  by 
not  a  few  that  the  figure  really  was  what 
it  purported  to  be,   a  true  automaton, 
that   is,  *'a  machine  made   by   human 
hands,  performing  all  its  movements  by 
the   action  of  various  springs,   wheels, 
and  other  mechanical  forms  of  power, 
and  by  these  only."     In  other  words,  it    : 
was  assumed  by  those  who  adopted  this^; 
opinion,  that  De  Kempelen  had  so  ar — 
ranged  matters  that  for  every  possible:^ 
position  which  the  chessmen  might  as — 
sume  upon  the  board,  the  internal  ma — 
chinery  would  so  act  as  to  cause  thc^ 
figure  to  make — I  will  not  say  the  bes»" 
possible  move  for  that  position,  seein 
that  in  that  case  it  could  never  hav 
been  beaten — but    a  good  move.      Ii 
my  paper  on    ''Automatic   Chess  an< 
Card  Playing"  ("  Science  Byways") 
have  shown  that,  while  it  is  theoreticall 
possible  to  construct  such  an  automaton 

it  is  practically  impossible  to  do   so 

and  would  be,  even  if  the  whole  humasr: 
race  could  for  thousands  of  years  devot  ^ 
their  energies  to  that  one  purpose.     Th^ 
same  point  has  been  put  very  clearly  \n 
a  somewhat  different  manner  by  the  con- 
structor of   Mephisto — who  (M.  GUm- 
pel,  not  Mephisto)  describes  the  figure, 
be  it  remembered,  not  as  an  automaton, 
but  simply  as  a  mechanical  chess-player. 
"The    chessmen,"    he    says,    "though 
thirty-two    in    number,  may   for    sim- 
plicity's   sake    be    reduced    to   twelve 
(viz..  King,  Queen,  Rook,  Knight,  Bish- 
op, and  one  pawn  of  each  color,  leav- 
ing the  other  pawns  out  of  the   ques- 
tion).   While  one  of  these  twelve  pieces 
stands    on    No.    i    square,   either  one 
of  the  other  eleven  may  stand  on  No. 
2    square,    so  that  we    can    make    ii 
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changes  on  No.  2  square,  for  each  pitxe 
placed  on  No.  i  ;  or  for  easier  calcula- 
tion let  it  be  ten  changes  ;  hence  on  the 
two  squares  we  can  ring  10  X  10  or  100 
changes.    We  have  on  the  chessboard 
64  squares  ;   since,  however,  the  kings 
can  never  stand   on   adjacent  squares, 
and  as  a  king  cannot  be  in  check  by 
more  than  one  piece  at  a  time,  etc.,  etc. ' ' 
(these  etc.'s  refer  to  the  limitations  on 
the  possible    positions  of  pawns),  "we 
shall  have  to   reduce    the    number  of 
squares  to,  be  it,  one  half,  32."     (This 
is  a  very  generous  reduction,  be  it  no- 
ticed, the  limitations  being  in  reality  few 
compared  with  the  total  number  of  posi- 
tbns  possible.)  "  To  obtain  the  number 
of  combinations  which  can  be  formed  by 
the  chessmen  on  these  33  squares,  we 
have  to  multiply  the  number  10  by  itself 
31  times,  and  the  result  would  be  given 
hy  writing  32  noughts  after  i  (100,000, 
°?o,ooo,ooo,ooo,  000,000,000,  000,000). 
^.^niilar   combinations    may  happen   at 
jjjffcrent  times  in  different  parts  of  the 
r^^d ;  still,  provision  must  be  made 
^'^  the  arm  to  make  the  required  moves 
^*)  either  part ;  the  same  combination 
^  pieces  on  the  board,  shifted  only  one 
j^ljare,  requires  in  the  special  mechan- 
^^  a  special  arrangement  for  such  al- 
l^tvd  position  ;  so  that  the  above  num- 
l^r  of  possible  combinations  for  which 
^Oe  mechanism  must  be  constructed  is 
^^rtainly  not  too  high.    The  assumption 
^hat  the  number  of  openings  is  limited, 
^Hd   that  the  machinery  can  be  set  for 
^he  best  moves,  is  very  easily  upset  by  a 
tyro   putting  his  Queen  at  prise ^  to  say 
>\othing  of  a  false  move  ;  and  unless  an 
Automaton  could  take  advantage  of  the 
first    and  correct  the  latter,   the  game 
^*ould  soon  arrive  at  a  chaotic  state." 

When  these  results,  which,  lie  it  re- 
membered, fall  short  of  the  truth,  are 
taken  into  account,  we  can  readily  cal- 
culate the  time  and  labor  required  for 
c:onstructing  such  an  automaton.     The 
mechanism,  as  M.  Gtimpel  says,  '^may 
l>e  compared  with  a  jacquard  loom,  in 
the  cards  of  which  (in  this  instance  of 
metal)  one  hole  is  to  be  marked  and 
drilled,  for  each  possible  position   for 
the  men  on  the  board.     Let  a  workman 
mark  and   drill  1200  holes  per  hour — 
12,000  per  day  of   10  hours  ;   let  him 
work  300  days  in  the  year,  and  5c  years 
of  his  life,   drilling  180,   or  in  round 


numbers  200  millions  of  holes  during 
this  period,  then  we  should  have  to  write 
23  noughts  after  5  (500,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000)  to  obtain  the  number 
of  workmen  whose  lives*  labor  would 
be  absorbed  in  marking  and  drilling  the 
number  of  holes  required  to  meet  the 
above  combinations.**"  Or  we  may  put 
the  matter  in  this  way.  At  any  given 
moment  there  are  not  above  1500  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  in  the  world,  say 
250  millions  of  persons  capable  of  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  drilling  holes  in  the 
manner  required.  Then  adopting  M. 
Giimpers  numbers,  which  arc  very 
moderate,  it  will  be  found  that  all  such 
persons  living  on  the  globe  at  any  one 
time  would  have  to  be  at  work  during 
100,000,000,000,000,000  years  to  drill 
the  necessary  number  of  holes  in  the 
metal  plates.  But  as  the  plates  would 
have  in  the  first  instance  to  be  made, 
and  as  they  would  have  to  be  all  proper- 
ly adjusted  and  placed  in  connection 
with  the  automaton  figure  and  his  chess- 
board— they  would,  by  the  way,  at  a 
very  moderate  computation,  require  a 
space  about  a  million  times  larger  than 
the  whole  of  the  space  within  the  glass 
walls  of  the  Crystal  Palace — it  will,  I 
think,  become  tolerably  clear  that  no 
truly  automaton  chess-player  will  ever 
be  constructed.  It  will  at  least  be  ad- 
mitted, I  conceive,  that  De  Kempclen, 
during  the  year  which  elapsed  between 
his  promise  to  Maria  Theresa  and  the 
exhibition  of  his  so-called  automaton, 
had  not  accomplished  precisely  all  that 
was  requisite  to  make  a  true  automaton 
player. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  and  es- 
pecially when  we  remember  that  he  did 
not  contradict  statements  implying  that 
his  chess-player  was  truly  automatic,  we 
may  as  well  give  De  Kempelen  all  the 
credit  which  he  deserves  for  refusing  the 
offer  of  large  sums  of  money  from  per- 
sons who  wished  to  purchase  the  autom- 
aton for  speculative  purposes.  **  For 
a  long  time,'*  says  Mr.  Walker,  **  his  nice 
sense  of  honor  *'  (about  which  there 
may  be  some  slight  question,  i)erhaps) 
**  prevented  him  from  stooping  to  coin 
cash  from  metal  so  intrinsically  base  as 
he  felt  the  ore  in  question  really  to  be.** 
Which  is  very  much  as  though  one  should 
say  that  a  man  was  too  honorable  to  ac- 
cept a  post  of  trust  for  which  he  felt 
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himself  utterly  unworthy  because  intrin- 
sically dishonest.  However,  be  this  as 
it  may,  De  Kempelen  took  his  automa- 
ton to  pieces,  stowed  it  away,  and  gave 
out  (untruly,  but  that  is  a  detail)  that  it 
had  been  hopelessly  damaged  by  repeat- 
ed removals. 

Time  passed,  and  the  automaton  was 
almost  forgotten,  when  the  Grand  Duke 
Paul  of  Russia  paid  a  visit  with  his  wife 
to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  of  Austria- 
After  the  first  round  of  entertainments 
had  passed,  and  when  something  still 
seemed  necessary  to  the  amusement  of 
his  guest,  Joseph  bethought  himself  of 
De  Kempelen's  automaton.  He  sent  to 
the  mechanician,  asking  him  to  put  the 
figure  into  working  order.  In  five  weeks* 
time  the  obsequious  De  Kempelen,  al- 
ways ready  to  oblige  great  folks,  had 
furbished  up  his  automaton.  **  As  be- 
fore, its  success  was  complete ;  the 
Grand  Duke  and  his  spouse,  as  well  as 
the  Emperor  Joseph,  were  equally  de- 
lighted and  astonished  at  its  feats. ' '  De 
Kempelen  was  handsomely  rewarded, 
and  being  urged  to  reconsider  his  deter- 
mination not  to  make  money  out  of  his 
cleverly  deceptive  figure,  he  condescend- 
ed to  put  aside  what  our  biographer  calls 
his  false  delicacy,  and  prepared  to  lie 
abroad  for  the  good  of  his  pocket. 

In  1783  De  Kempelen  went  to  Paris, 
where,  however,  the  automaton  was  most 
wofully  beaten  by  the  French  chess- 
players at  the  Cafe  de  la  R6gence.  **  It 
is  worthy  of  mention,"  says  Walker, 
**  that  De  Kempelen  himself  was  very 
inferior  to  his  automaton  as  a  chess- 
man **  (meaning  presumably  as  a  chess- 
player), **  since  in  playing  in  the  ordinary 
manner  a  first-rate  practitioner  could  give 
him  the  rook  ;  but  there  was  much  less 
difference  between  the  best  flesh-and- 
blood  players  and  their  wooden  oppo- 
nent." 

De  Kempelen,  well  satisfied  with  the 
success  of  his  speculation  in  Paris,  pro- 
ceeded next  across  the  straits  with  his 
automaton.  At  that  time,  Philidor,  the 
renowned  French  player,  had  been  for 
sonie  time  resident  in  London.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  played  himself  with 
the  automaton.  But  he  had  formed  a 
school  of  chess  here  **  of  greater  extent," 
Mr.  Walker  states,  "  than  was  ever  seen 
before  or  after.  To  this  cause  may  be 
attributed,"  Mr.  Walker  proceeds,  *'  the 


high  fee  of  admission  to  a  sight  ( 
automaton,  fixed  by  M.  De  Ken 
at  five  shillings  !  Hundreds  and 
sands  of  persons  flocked  to  the  si 
An  improvement  had  been  made, 
way,  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the  1 
which  now  actually  pronounced  th< 
check  or  ^chec^  or  something  like  < 
other  sound,  according  perhaps  1 
fancy  of  the  auditor. 

A  Mr.  Thicknesse,  however 
nounced  the  affair.  He  seems  t< 
had  rather  a  fancy  for  such  dei 
ations.  **  Forty  years  since,"  he 
in  1785,  "I  found  three  hundre 
pie  assembled  to  see,  at  a  shilling 
a  coach  go  without  horses,  mov 
a  man  within  side  of  a  wheel,  te 
in  diameter,  just  as  the  crane 
raises  goods  from  ships  on  a 
Mr.  Quin,  the  Duke  of  Athol,  and 
persons  present,  were  angry  with  1 
saying  it  was  trod  round  by  a  man 
in  the  hoop  or  hinder  wheel,  but  a 
paper  of  snuff  put  into' the  whee 
convinced  all  round  that  it  coul 
only  move,  but  sneeze  too,  like  a 
tian. ' '  M.  De  Kempelen  would  pn 
have  objected  to  the  introduction 
ounce  or  two  of  snuff  into  the  mac 
of  his  automaton,  though,  as  wc 
see  presently,  a  device  somewhi 
Thicknesse *s  was  afterward  applie 
cessfully  to  the  chess-player.  Mr. 
nesse  showed  that  a  man  might  b 
cealed  within  the  chest  or  the  figure 
saw,  * '  he  says,  *  *  the  ermine  trimmi 
the  Turk's  outer  garment  move  o 
twice,  when  the  figure. should  hav 
quite  motionless,  and  that  a  confe 
is  concealed  is  past  all  doubt ;  fc 
only  exhibit  the  automaton  from 
two  o'clock,  because  the  invisible 
could  not  bear  a  longer  confineme 
if  he  could,  it  cannot  be  suppose 
they  would  refuse  to  receive  crow 
admittance  from  12  o'clock  to  4  i 
of  from  I  to  2."  Mephisto,  by  th 
is  prepared  to  meet  all  comers  1 
to  10.  I  have  been  present  fc 
whole  interval,  and  during  the 
time  he  was  not  for  five  minutes  to 
without  an  antagonist.  If  I  rem 
rightly,  he  played  on  that  oc 
thirty-two  games,  winning  all  sa\ 
(which  I  won  myself,  but  only  tl: 
an  oversight  on  Mephisto's  part, 
was  but  one  out  of  eight  I  playe 
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day)  and  drawing  two  others.  On  the 
same  day  he  played  with  one  of  our 
strongest  amateurs  a  most  interesting; 
gvne — since,  I  believe,  published — in 
vbich  one  of  the  most  beautiful  com- 
binations I  have  ever  seen  (in  quick  play) 
V3S  rapidly  wrought  out.  *  *  * 

Mr.  Thicknesse  was  doubtless  near 
the  truth  ;  but  as  he  used  denunciation 
Hither  than  argument,  he  received  very 
little  attention. 

Now  occurred  a  singular  episode  in  the 
career  of  the  automaton.     Hitherto  the 
Mcret  of  the  figure  had  lain  between  De 
Kezxipelen  and  those  whom  he  employed 
to  work  the  mechanism.     But  De  Kem- 
pelen  was  at  this  time  persuaded  to  re- 
peal the  secrets  of  the  prison-house  to 
^out  the  last  man  in  all  Europe  whom, 
had  he  been  wise,  he  should  have  se- 
teled  for  a  confidant — Frederick  (called 
the    Great)  of  Prussia.     Frederick  was 
*    lover  of    chess,  but,  like    Napoleon 
(vHo    also   subsequently  met  and  was 
besLten  by  the  automaton),  he  was  by  no 
oceans  a  strong  player.    Defeated  by  the 
tigr^-irey   he  became  the  more  eager  to 
^*^C3w  how  the  deception  was  managed. 
^Ot  a  large  sum  De  Kempelen  agreed  to 
sol-ve  the  riddle.     Frederick  was  thor- 
ou  ghly  iportificd  by  the  disclosure.     He 
did.  not  reveal  the  secret ;   but  he  did 
^OTse:  he  showed  and  expressed  such 
u^^er  contempt,  that  the  automaton  no 
longer  attracted  attention.  It  was  thrown 
iside   into    an    obscure    lumber-room, 
wl^ere  it  remained  till  a  new  generation 
iirs^  ready  to  be  duped  afresh  by  it. 

Cast  aside  because  of  the  contempt  of 
one  fighting  prince,  the  automaton  was 
recalled  to  notice  by  another.  When 
^^"apoleon  came  to  Berlin,  the  figure  was 
furbislied  up  a^ain  for  his  entertainment. 
™  played  agamst  it  in  person.  **  The 
^test,"  says  Walker,  *'  was  marked  by 
interesting   circumstance.       Half  a 


an 


.Two  circumstances,  telling  in  different  di- 
rj^^^ns,  must  be  remembered  in  considering 
•^plxisio's  play.  The  first  is,  that  the  con- 
Jl^^^  player  is  considerably  handicapped  by 
^  Conditions  under  which  he  plays,  even  at 
T^  l>eginning  of  his  long  day's  spell  of  play  ; 
"*  Ciecond  is,  that  players  who  meet  him 
*f^  Expected  to  move  without  any  prolonged 
!^^y  of  the  position,  and  they  are  naturally 
||?*_ prepared  to  play  what  has  been  called  a 
•*^iltling  game,"  than  he  (1.  ^•.  the  concealed 
V*^y  «r),  with  his  long  practice,  has  necessarily 


dozen  moves  had  barely  been  played, 
when  Bonaparte,  purjjosely  to  test  the 
powers  of  the  machine,  committed  a 
false  move  ;  the  automaton  bowed,  re- 
placed the  offending  piece,  and  motion- 
ed to  Napoleon  that  he  should  move 
correctly.  Highly  amused,  after  a  few 
minutes  the  French  chief  again  played 
an  illegal  move.  This  time  the  automa- 
ton without  hesitation  snatched  off  the 
piece  which  had  moved  falsely,  confis- 
cated it,  and  made  his  own  move.  Bona- 
parte laughed  ;  and  for  the  third  time, 
as  if  to  put  tlie  patience  of  his  antago- 
nist to  a  severe  trial,  played  a  false  move. 
The  automaton  raised  his  arm,  swept 
the  whole  of  the  pieces  off  the  board, 
and  declined  continuing  the  game." 

When  Eugene  Beauharnais  was  King 
of  Bavaria,  the  automaton,  then  in  the 
possession  of  M.  Maelzel,  was  exhibited 
successfully  before  him.  P^ugene  offer- 
ed 1200/.  for  the  figure  and  its  key. 
The  offer  was  accepted  ;  the  courtiers 
were  sent  from  the  room  ;  **  the  door 
was  locked  by  Eugene,  and  every  pre- 
caution taken  to  insure  his  acquiring  the 
sole  knowledge  of  the  enigma.  The 
prince  is  alone  with  the  demonstrator  ; 
the  latter,  unhesitatingly  and  in  silence, 
flings  open  simultaneously  all  the  doois 
of  the  chest,  and  Prince  Eugene  saw — 
what  he  saw  !  Blue  Beard's  wife  at  the 
door  of  the  azure  chamber,  looked  not 
more  blue  than  did  Bavaria's  monarch  ; 
but  Eugene  faced  the  dawucmcnt  with 
greater  wisdom  than  the  former  royal 
purchaser  of  the  secret.  He  shrugged 
up  his  shoulders,  took  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
laughed  at  the  joke,  and,  though  he 
probably  thought  his  purchase  rather 
ikar  at  the  price ^  expressed  much  grati- 
fication at  inspecting  the  figure  in  all  its 
parts.  He  even  subsequently  placed 
himself  in  the  necessary  relation  with 
the  automaton,  and  giving  it  the  invisi- 
ble impulse,  conducted  it  during  several 
games  against  some  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.'* 

The  automaton  quickly  passed  again 
into  Maelzel's  hands.  It  was  exhibited 
in  Paris,  M.  Boncourt,  a  very  strong 
player,  conducting  the  figure's  chess.  In 
1 819,  it  was  exhibited  a  second  time  in 
London.  M.  Maelzel  engaged  the  assis- 
tance of  Mr.  Lewis,  an  excellent  chess- 
player, who  conducted  the  automaton 
chess  for  something  like  a  twelvemonth. 
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After  this  M.  Mouret,  one  of  the  best 
French  players  of  the  school  of  Descha- 
pelles,  took  charge  of  the  figure's  play. 
The  automaton  (to  use  the  incorrect 
name  by  which  the  figure  was  at  this 
time  constantly  designated)  now  under- 
took to  give  the  odds  of  pawn  and  move 
to  all  comers — in  other  Words,  his  king's 
bishop's  pawn  was  removed  from  the 
board  and  his  opponent  took  first  move. 
There  was  as  much  prudence  as  caution 
in  this  arrangement.  Many  players  who 
could  have  conducted  a  tolerably  strong 
game  against  Mouret,  -  playing  even, 
would  find  themselves  at  a  disadvantage 
in  playing  the  odds-game  against  him. 
To  him  all  the  resources  of  this  game 
would  be  known,  to  nine-tenths  of  his 
opponents  the  just  manner  of  conduct- 
ing it  would  be  unknown.  Unquestion- 
ably with  even  players  the  odds  of  the 
pawn  and  move  are  considerable.  But 
the  removal  of  the  king's  pawn  is  not  an 
unalloyed  loss  to  the  giver  of  odds.  So 
soon  as  he  has  castled  on  the  king's  side, 
his  rook  has  strong  rule  over  the  king's 
bishop's  file,  ordinarily  impeded  (so  far 
as  the  rook's  range  is  concerned),  by  his 
own  pawn  on  that  file.  Indeed,  in  the 
best  known  of  all  the  gambits,  this  pawn 
is  sacrificed  chiefly  with  the  object  of 
getting  command  of  the  file  in  question. 
The  sacrifice  requires  a  move,  which  is 
saved  when  the  pawn  is  given  ;  and 
though  some  collateral  advantages  of 
sacrificing  the  pawn  are  not  gained  when 
the  pawn  is  given,  yet  the  player  who 
constantly  gives  the  pawn  gains  much 
by  constant  practice  in  the  same  line  of 
play,  at  any  rate  as  against  players  of 
less    experience    in    the    same  game.* 


*  A  good  story  was  told  at  Mephisto*s  table 
in  illustration  of  the  disadvantage  of  attempt- 
ing odds  against  a  player  familiar  with  games 
at  odds.  Such  a  player  offered  an  opponent 
of  considerable  strength,  but  of  less  experience, 
the  odds  of  the  four  first  moves  (to  be  taken 
within  his  own  half  of  the  board,  as  otherwise 
the  familiar  scholar's  mate  could  be  given  in 
the  four  moves).  They  played  two  games  at 
these  odds.  In  the  first,  the  taker  of  the  odds 
played  out  his  king's  and  queen's  pawns  two 
squares  each,  and  his  two  knights  to  king's  and 
queen's  bishop's  third  square — having  thus  at 
the  start  a  splendid  opening.  But  he  lost  the 
game,  his  opponent's  superior  experience  in 
odds  games  enabling  him  to  take  advantage  of 
every  flaw  in  the  continuation  of  the  attack. 
In  the  second  game  the  taker  of  odds  moved 
out  his  king's  knight  as  his  first  move,   his 


Mouret  hardly  lost  one  game  in  a  hun- 
dred at  these  odds.  He  numbered 
among  his  opponents  such  skilful  play- 
ers as  Brand,  Cochrane,  Keen,  and 
Mercier. 

An  Oxford  graduate  at  this  time,  1819, 
tried  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  auto- 
maton's play,  but  failed  to  give  any  sat- 
isfactory explanation.     Willis,  of  Cam- 
bridge, was  more  successful.  He  showed 
first  that  certain  features  in  the  exhibi- 
tion clearly  indicated  that  the  mechan- 
ism supposed  to  be  wound  up  from  time 
to  time  had  in  reality  nothing  to  do  with 
the  figure's  play.     The  exhibitor  would 
seem  to  have  been  singularly  careless  in 
this  matter.     Although,  as  Willis  truly 
said,   every  train  of  mechanism  which 
has  to  be  wound  up,  must   perform  a 
certain  definite  amount  of  work  for  each 
turn  of  the  key,  the  number  of  turns 
being  also  necessarily  limited,  the  key 
was  often  turned  the  same  number  of 
times  after  the  figure  had  played  a  game 
of  nine  or  ten  moves,  as  after  it  had 
fought  out  a  contest  of  70  or  80  moves  ; 
nay,    sometimes   the    key    was    wound 
through  the  full  number  of  revolutions 
when  the  figure  had  not  even  made 
single  move  since  the  last  winding.  Thi 
clearly  showed  that,  as  Mr.  Vyillis  ex — 
presses  it,  **  the  revolving  axis  was  un — 
connected  with  machinery  ;  except,  per — 
haps,  a  ratchet  wheel  and  click,  or  som^ 
similar  apparatus,  to  enable  it  to  pro — 
duce  the  necessary  sounds  ;  and  conse- 
quently that  the  key,    like    that    of  zst 
child's  watch,   might  be  turned  when- 
ever the    purposes    of    the    exhibition 
seemed  to  require  it."     Then  he  proved 
by  figures  and   drawings,   that   a   man 
might  be  concealed  in  the  chest,  shift- 
ing his  position  several  times  while  the 
different  parts  of  the  apparatus  were  ex- 
posed successively  to  view.     He  showed 
also  that  when  play  was  in  progress,  the 
concealed  player  might  take  up  such  a 
position  as  to  overlook  the  board  through 
the  stuff  waistcoat  of  the  figure.     This, 
as  Walker  points  out,  is  something  like 

queen's  knight  as  his  second,  then  moved  back 
his  king's  knight  as  his  third  move,  and  his 
queen's  knight  as  his  fourth  move,  leaving  the 
board  as  it  stood  at  the  beginning,  and  the  first 
move  to  his  opponent.  This  game,  in  which 
he  had  no  odds,  and  even  the  disadvantage 
(as  far  as  it  is  such)  of  the  second  move,  he 
won.  The  fact  is,  he  was  on  familiar  ground, 
whereas  in  taking  the  odds  he  was  all  at  sea. 
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Thicknesse's   view  ;  but  it  was  *  *  now 
beautifully  and  exactly  made  out,  even 
to  demonstration,  by  the  aid  of  a  skilful 
draughtsman   and  mechanist."      Brew- 
ster, in  his  clever  work  on  natural  magic, 
copied  Willis's  account.    Neither  he  nor 
Willis,  however,    seems,   says    Walker, 
"to  have  taken  into  consideration  the 
almost  utter  impossibility  of  the  conceal- 
ed man's  being  impervious  to  detection, 
with  merely  a  veil  between  him  and  the 
public  :  the  least  sound  or  motion  would, 
in  such  case,  destroy  the  illusion,   and 
his  very  breathing  would  infallibly  lead 
to  ultimate  exposure. '  *     It  must  not  be 
overlooked,  however,  that  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  automaton  (now  at  the  Aquar- 
ium) this  is  actually  the  way  in  which  the 
concealed  player  was    conducting    the 
*utcmaton*s  chess.    It  is  in  reality  quite 
possible  so  to  arrange  matters  that  the 
foi>.ccaled  player's  eyes  may  be  screened 
""Oxn  public  view  while  they  are  directed 
°J^    the  board.     Suppose,  for  instance, 
ta^t  when  the  doors  are  closed,  a  tube 
.**  Isrought  into  such  a  position  that  look- 
'^%  through  it  one  of  the  player's  eyes 
^-^  see  the  whole  board  but  no  more, 
jJ^^n  it  is  certain  that  no  one  can  see 
T^ot  eye  (the  other  would  of  course  be 
^^ite  concealed)  without  placing  his  head 
^^tween  the  chess-board  and  the  con- 
^^aled  tube.     It  is  unlikely  that  a  spec- 
T^tor  would  ask  to  be  permitted  to  do 
^*>is  ;  and  if  permission  were  asked,  the 
Exhibitor  could  find  many  plausible  rea- 
^^ns  for  declining  to  give  it. 

And  now  to  give  the  explanation  pub- 
lished in  the  **  French  Penny  Maga- 
zine," and  afterward  in  abstract  in  the 
*  •  PalaraMe,"  after  Mouret  had  sold  the 
Secret  to  the  publishers  of  the  former 
Journal. 

The  man  who  played  was  concealed  in 
^he  chest.     **  He  sat  on  a  low  species  of 
^tooly  moving  on  castors,  and  had  every 
facility  afforded  him  for  changing  and 
shifting  his  position  like  an  eel.     While 
one  part  of  the  machine  was  shown  to 
the  public  he  took  refuge  in  another  ; 
now  lying  down,   now  kneeling  ;  plac- 
ing his  body  in  all  sorts  of  positions 
studied  beforehand,  and  all  assumed  in 
regular  rotation,  like  the  A,  B,  C  of   a 
catechism.      The     interior     pieces    of 
clock-work — the  wheels  and  make- weight 
apparatus — were  all    equally  movable  ; 
and     additional     assistance    was    thus 


yielded  to  the  fraud.  Even  the  trunk  of 
the  automaton  was  used  as  a  hiding- 
place,  in  its  turn,  for  part  of  the  player's 
body.  A  very  short  amount  of  prac- 
tice, by  way  of  rehearsal,  was  found 
sufficient  to  meet  the  purposes  of  the  oc- 
casion ;  and  one  regular  order  being  ob- 
served by  the  two  confederates  as  to 
opening  the  machine,  a  mistake  rarely 
or  never  occurred.  Should  any  thing  go 
radically  wrong,  the  prisoner  had  the 
means  of  telegraphing  his  iailer,  and 
the  performance  could  be  suspended." 
Those  who  supposed  that  they  had  seen 
the  whole  of  the  interior  at  one  view 
were  simply  deceived  by  devices  in 
which,  in  reality,  consisted  the  clever- 
ness of  the  whole  affair.  **  Certain  doors 
dropped  and  closed  of  themselves,  with 
spring  locks  ;  others  were  opened  in 
their  places.  The  machine  was  turned 
round,  but  still  was  never  wholly  ex- 
posed to  view  at  once.  It  becomes  per- 
fectly ludicrous,"  says  Mr.  W'alker,  **  to 
read  over  again  W^indisch's  glowing  de- 
scription of  the  miraculous  monster, 
when  we  find  that  even  a  reference  to 
his  own  drawings  shows  that  at  the  time 
he  says  all  the  doors  were  open,  two 
were  closed.  * ' 

The  lighted  candle  introduced  into  the 
interior  when  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen,  was  purposely  left  burning  close 
by,  in  order  that  no  ray  of  light  might 
flash  out  from  the  interior,  where  a  sec- 
ond candle  was  necessarily  burning  dur- 
ing the  play.  For,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  the  director  of  the  automaton 
was  in  the  f/tcsfy  not  overlooking  the 
broad  as  Thicknesse  and  Willis  sup])osed. 

Now  follows  a  part  of  the  statement 
which  has  been  called  in  question  by 
some,  to  whom  Willis's  explanation 
seems  more  satisfactory.  We  can  un- 
derstand how  a  player  concealed  within 
the  chest  could  cause  the  arm  of  the  fig- 
ure to  move  in  such  a  way  as  might  be 
re(iuired,  or  could  make  the  figure  nod 
its  head,  say  **  check,"  and  so  forth; 
but  it  is  not  very  easy  to  understand 
how  any  chess-player  could  conduct  a 
game  with  reasonable  rapidity  under  the 
conditions  now  to  be  described.  We  are 
told  that  the  concealed  player  had  a 
board  with  men  which  he  could  peg  into 
it,  as  in  the  ordinary  *'  travelling  chess- 
board." On  this  board,  "  he  repeated 
the  move  played  by  the  antagonist  of  the 
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automaton,  and  on  this  he  concocted  his 
scheme  of  action,  and  made  his  answer, 
before  playing  it  on  the  automaton's 
board  through  the  agency  cf  Mr. 
Wood's  digits."  (This  is  apparently 
meant  for  a  joke.)  **  A  third  chess- 
board, blank,  with  the  squares  numbered 
according  to  the  usual  mode  of  chess 
notation,  was  fixed,  as  it  were,  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  interior  ;  thus  forming  the 
reverse  of  the  table  on  which  the  au- 
tomaton really  appeared  to  play.  Now, 
the  men  with  which  the  automaton  con- 
ducted his  game  were  all  duly  magne- 
tized at  the  foot ;  and  the  move  being 
made  above,  the  magnets  on  the  pieces 
moved,  set  in  motion  certain  knobs  or 
metallic  indices,  adapted  to  each  square 
of  the  board  on  the  reverse  ;  and  thus 
was  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  move 
played  communicated  to  Jack  in  the 
Box.  .  .  .  The  real  Simon  Pure  '*  (Mr. 
Walker  must  jest  or  die),  '*  shut  up  in 
his  cell,  saw  by  the  light  of  his  taper  the 
metallic  knobs  or  indices  above,  vibrat- 
ing so  as  to  mark  the  move  just  played. 
He  repeated  this  move  on  his  own  little 
board,  calculated  his  answering  r<?///>,  and 
guided  the  automaton's  figures  in  order 
to  its  being  duly  performed.  The  happy 
association  of  magnetism  with  the  figure, 
thus  hit  upon  by  De  Kempelen,  was 
])robably  suggested  to  him  by  the  mag- 
netic experiments  of  Pelletier  at  the 
court  of  the  Empress." 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  explana- 
tion (by  no  less  an  authority  than  M. 
Giimpel,  the  inventor  of  the  present  far 
more  ingenious  mechanical  chess-player) 
that  in  the  first  place  magnetism  could 
hardly  do  what  was  (according  to  this 
account)  required  from  it,  and  that  in 
the  second  place  the  process  described 
would  take  too  much  time.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  ex- 
planation came  from  persons  who  had 
seen  all  the  interior  of  the  figure,  and 
had  followed  all  the  workings  of  the 
mechanism,  having  paid  somewhat 
lieavily  for  the  privilege,  and  having  cer- 
tainly no  interest  in  giving  an  untrue  ac- 
count of  the  matter.  Moreover,  M. 
Alexandre,  who  himself  for  a  time  con- 
ducted the  automaton's  play,  gave  a  sim- 
ilar account  of  the  interior  arrangements. 
Professor  Tomlinson,  who  adopts  the  ex- 
planation given  in  *'  Le  PalamMe,"  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  ascertaining, 


in  personal  intercourse  with  Alexandre 
and  others  who  had  conducted  the  au- 
tomaton's play,  the  correctness  of  that 
explanation.  I  think,  too,  that  one 
difficulty  mentioned  by  M.  Giimpel  in- 
dicates rather  aa  omission  in  the  expla- 
nation than  any  real  objection.  He  says 
that  to  see  the  board  placed  over  his 
head  the  observer  would  have  to  as- 
sume a  very  inconvenient  position,  one 
quite  incompatible,  one  would  suppose, 
with  the  continuance  of  good  chess- 
play  for  any  length  of  time.  But  nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  so  to  ar- 
range matters  that  the  concealed  player 
could  see,  side  by  side  with  the  small 
board  on  which  he  worked,  a  reflected 
image  of  the  inverted  board  with  the 
knobs  worked  by  the  magnetic  chess- 
men above.  In  that  case  very  little  prac- 
tice would  be  required  to  move  a  man  on 
this  board  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
indication  of  the  knobs  or  suspended 
balls  attracted  by  the  magnets  ;  there 
would  thus  be  practically  no  loss  of  time 
whatever. 

Before  passing  on  to  consider  the  far 
superior  claims  of  Mephisto  to  public 
attention*  I  may  quote  here  two  stories 
from  M.   de  Tourriay's  amusing  article 
in  **  Le  Palamede."     It  happened  that 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  automaton 
was    at    Amsterdam,    M.    Maelzel   was 
more  than  a  year  in  arrears  with   M. 
Mouret's  salary.     **  The  King  of  Hol- 
land sent  one  morning  to  engage  the  ex- 
hibition room,  at  the  same  time  ordering" 
a  sum  equal  to  3000  francs  to  be  paid  to 
M.  Maelzel.     The  latter  went  joyfully 
to  announce  the  good  news  to  his  asso- 
ciate ;    they  breakfasted  together,    and 
were  delighted  with  the  thought  of  en- 
tering the  lists  with  a  crowned  head.  M. 
Maelzel   then  hastened  to    make    such 
preparation  as  should  make  [the  exhibi- 
tion as  brilliant  as  possible.     The  per- 
formance was  to  commence  at  half-past 
twelve  (afternoon).     Twelve  o'clock  ar- 
rives, and  it  is  time  for  M.  Mouret  to 
take  his  station  in  the  chest.  But  he  has 
not  yet  arrived,  and  M.  Maelzel  hastens 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  delay.  What 
is  his  surprise  to  find  Mouret  in  bed,  and 
seized     with    a    convulsive    trembling. 
*  What  do  I  see  ?    What  is  the  matter  ?' 
exclaimed  Maezel.      *  I  have  a  fever/ 
said  his  artful  assistant.      *  Why,   you 
were  very  well  just  now  !  *     *  Yes,  but 
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this  is  a  sudden  attack. '  '  The  king  will 
be  here  presently.  *  *  He  must  go  back 
af^ain.*  '  But  what  can  I  say  to  him  ?  ' 
'Tell  him  the  automaton  has  got  the 
fever.'  *  No  more  of  this  folly.*  *I 
don't  wish  to  joke  with  you.*  *  Then 
get  up.*  *  Impossible.'  *  Let  me  call  a 
physician*'  *  It  is  of  no  use.*  *  Is  there 
no  means  of  subduing  this  fever  ?  * 
•  Yes,  one  only.  *  *  What  is  it  ?  *  *  To 
pay  me  the  1500  francs  you  owe  me.' 
*You  shall  have  them — this  evening.' 
*No,  no;  this  moment.'  Maelzel  saw 
too  plainly  that  there  was  no  alternative, 
and  went  to  fetch  the  money.  The  cure 
was  wonderful ;  the  automaton  was 
never  so  attractive  before.  The  king  did 
not  actually  play,  but  he  advised  his 
Minister  of  War,  who  played  for  him. 
The  pair  were  completely  beaten  by  the 
automaton,  but  all  the  blame  of  the  de- 
feat was  of  course  thrown  upon  the  min- 
ister." 

1'he  other  anecdote  relates  to  one  of 

.^Ose  foolish  practical  jokes  by  which 

.i*^  has  very    often   been   endangered, 

'^^ngh  this  case  is  rather  worse  than 

i^^Viers  of  the  kind  because  the  person 

J     *^o  played  the  joke  was  personally  in- 

^^>ested  in  the  result.     **  In  one  of  the 

^^^wns  of  Germany  a  conjuror  had  been 

I  J^hibiting  his  various  tricks  to  the  de- 

^^  ^ht  and  amazement  of  the  inhabitants. 


hen  the  arrival  of  the  automaton  pre- 
^nted  a  still  more  powerful  object  of 
ttraction,  and  left  the  poor  fellow  with- 
ut  an  audience.     Annoyed  and  jealous 
t  the  reputation  of  his  rival,  he  went  to 
himself  a  witness  of  the  new  perform- 
ncc,  and  from  his  own  experience  in  the 
of  deception  he  felt  convinced  that 
he  chest    contained  a  hidden   player. 
therefore  began  all  at  once  to  raise 
9&  cry  of  *  Fire,*  in  which  he  was  sec- 
bonded  by  one. or  two  frompanions.     The 
"spectators  were  seized  with  the  greatest 
alann,  in  which,  strange  to  say,  the  au- 
tomaton participated,  and  in  his  flight 
upset  his  adversary,  and  tottered  about 
as  if  he  were  mad.  Happily,  M.  Maelzel, 
who  preserved  his  presence  of  mind,  was 
able  to  push  him  behind  a  curtain,  where 
he  soon  became  quiet  and  recovered  his 
usual  dignified  bearing.     The  alarm  of 
fire  was  soon  discovered  to  be  false,  and 
the  conjuror  did  not  gain  any  thing  by 
his  attempt  to  undeceive  the  company** 
(at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  it  should  be 


added  ;  one  wishes  it  could  have  been 
added  that  he  had  gained  a  sound 
thrashing).  *'  After  this  event,  M.  Mael- 
zel, in  giving  directions  to  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  concealed  player,  was 
accustomed  to  say,  *  If  you  hear  a  cry  of 
fire,  don't  stir ;  I  will  come  to  your 
help.*  ** 

The  automaton  was  afterward  exhib- 
ited in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  was  even- 
tually deposited  in  a  lumber-room  in 
Philadelphia,  where  it  remained  until 
some  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  lum- 
ber-room and  its  contetits  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Of  this  tragic  event,  .-i 
writer  in  the  '*  Chess  World,*'  who  was 
present,  gives  the  following  lively  ac- 
count :  **  It  was  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
night  of  July  5th,  1854,  about  half-past 
ten  o'clock.  The  east  roof  of  the  Na- 
tional Theatre  was  a  mass  of  whirling 
flames,  the  front  of  the  Girard  House 
was  on  fire.  A  dozen  dwellings  were 
blazing  fiercely,  and  the  smoke  and 
flames  were  already  curling  in  eddies 
about  the  roof  and  through  the  windows 
of  the  well-known  Chinese  Museum. 
At  the  east  end  of  this  building,  nearest 
to  the  fire,  our  friend  had  dwelt  for 
many  years.  Struggling  through  the 
dense  crowd,  we  entered  the  lower  hall, 
and,  passing  to  the  far  end,  reached  the 
foot  of  a  small  back  staircase.  The  land- 
ing above  us  was  concealed  by  a  curtain 
of  thick  smoke,  now  and  then  alive,  as 
it  were,  with  quick  tongues  of  writhing 
flame.  To  ascend  was  impossible  ;  al- 
ready the  fire  was  about  him.  Death 
found  him  tranquil.  He,  who  had  seen 
Moscow  perish,  knew  no  fear  of  fire. 
We  listened  with  painful  anxiety.  It 
might  have  been  a  sound  from  the  crack- 
ling woodwork,  or  the  breaking  window- 
panes,  but  certain  it  is  that  we  heard 
through  the  struggling  flames,  and  above 
the  din  of  outside  thousands,  the  last 
syllables  of  our  departed  friend,  the 
sternly  whispered  oft-repeated  syllables, 
^chec^  echec  r' 

I  have  already  noticed  the  first  and  in 
reality  the  most  important  circumstance 
in  which  the  exhibition  of  Mephisto 
differs  from  that  of  M.  De  Kemi>elen*s 
figure.  Mephisto  is  described  as  a  me- 
chanical chess-player,  not  as  an  automa- 
ton. In  other  words,  Mephisto  is  cor- 
rectly described,  whereas  De  Kempelen's 
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figure  was  incorrectly  described.  We 
may  include  with  this  general  description 
the  special  remarks  about  the  construc- 
tion of  the  objects  exhibited.  Through- 
out the  interior  of  the  so-called  automa- 
ton, the  spectators  were  deceived.  Every 
thing  said  and  done  was  intended  to 
carry  the  false  impression  that  no  person 
was  concealed  within  the  figure  or  the 
chest.  The  assistant  who  exhibits  the 
interior  6f  Mephisto  simply  shows  what 
he  purports  to  show,  that  there  can  be 
no  concealed  player  in  the  figure  of 
Mephisto,  in  the  seat,  or  in  the  table, 
and  it  is  certain  there  is  none. 

But  we  may  fairly  consider  Mephisto 
with  special  reference  to  the  ingenuity 
with  which  the  secret  of  the  arrangement 
by  which  the  figure  conducts  his  game  is 
concealed.  The  maker  distinctly  ad- 
mits that  the  figure  is  worked  by  a  con- 
cealed player,  nay,  he  is  perfectly  ready 
in  conversation  with  friends  who  may 
visit  Mephisto 's  room  to  admit  a  num- 
ber of  other  matters,  a  knowledge  of 
which  should  go  a  long  way  toward  ex- 
plaining the  mystery.  Yet  he  leaves  a 
most  ingenious  riddle  for  them  to  an- 
swer, a  very  pretty  problem  for  them  to 
solve. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  dismiss  the 
notion  that,  as  in  all  other  cases,  a  player 
is  concealed  within  the  figure  and  ap- 
purtenances exhibited  to  the  public.  The 
figure  of  Mephisto  is  that  of  a  lean  man  of 
about  the  medium  height.  The  head  is 
movable  in  a  number  of  ways.  It  nods, 
turns  round,  moves  backwards,  and  on 
close  inspection  one  can  see,  in  some  of 
these  movements,  where  the  waxen  re- 
presentation of  a  head  and  neck  ter- 
minates behind  the  ornamental  collar 
clothing  the  bust.  The  bust  itself  can 
be  examined,  prodded  with  a  stick,  and 
generally  maltreated  (in  appearance)  as 
freely  and  with  as  little  real  injury  as  the 
Mephistopheles  of  Goethe  received  from 
the  sword  of  Marguerite's  enraged 
brother.  The  largeness  of  the  seat  at- 
tracts some  attention  at  first,  and  un- 
doubtedly if  the  seat  and  the  lower  half 
of  Mephisto  *s  body  formed  one  enclos- 
ure, a  small  human  figure  could  be  con- 
cealed therein.  But  the  assistant  passes 
a  book  between  the  two,  even  while  the 
play  is  going  on,  and  while  also  the 
upper  half  of  the  bust,  from  which  the 
board  could  alone  be  seen  by  a  player 


concealed  in  the  figure,  is  open  to 
tion.  The  table  on  which  the  t 
set  is  shaped  precisely  like  an  o 
club  chess-table  ;  the  board  is  al 
cisely  like  the  ordinary  chess-bo 
cept  that  there  is  a  shallow  circi 
pression  in  the  middle  of  each  squ 
the  men  to  be  set  in.  The  assistai 
noted,  is  very  careful  to  set  ar 
straight  which  has  not  been  p 
placed  in  its  circular  hollow  ;  bu 
is  good  reason  for  this  when  we  : 
ber  that  if  a  man  is  not  set  right 
is  not  central,  and  the  hands  of 
ure  therefore  would  be  apt  to  str 
head  instead  of  grasping  it.  Thi 
more  to  be  considered  because  tl 
are  not,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  < 
forms  specially  designed  for  mec 
play  (as  all  of  the  same  height 
forth)  but  have  the  forms  of  tl 
nary  Staunton  chessmen. 

It  is  next  to  be  noticed  that  tl 
cealed  player  does  not  survey  th( 
set  before  Mephisto.  There  ar 
rors  in  the  room,  and  there  is  n 
in  the  ordinary  arrangements 
would  forbid  the  belief  that  th 
cealed  player  sees  a  reflected  ini 
board  and  men  in  an  adjacent 
but  as  games  have  been  played  w 
figure  and  board  entirely  screened 
paper  covers,  this  explanation  n 
summarily  dismissed. 

The  concealed  player  does  not 
adversary,  though  he  can  hear 
he  speaks  pretty  loud  and  clearly 
fer  this  partly  from  what  M.    C 
has  mentioned  to  me  (not  privatt 
he  was  aware  when  he  spoke  that 
so  interested  in  his  ingenious  woi 
I  might  probably  write  about  it), 
from  the  behavior  of  Mephisto 
the  control  of    the    concealed    ; 
Thus  on  the  seconcf  day  of  my  ] 
with  him,  after  a  most  disastrouj 
of  defeats  on  the  first  (I  was  nevei 
of  a  chess-player,  and  more  than 
years  have  passed  since  I  was  ii 
tice),   I  remarked  as  I  sat  dow 
Mephisto  would  soon  dispose  of 
of  games  with  me,  saying  this  for 
formation   of  those  waitinpj  theii 
On  this  Mephisto  raised  his  hea 
to  look  at  me,  and  then  nodded  tl 
four  times  as  though  pleasantly  ii 
ing  his  recognition  of  my  complin 
his  skill.     I  may  as  well  take  t 
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portunity  of  mentioning  here  that  among 
nearly  a  score,  I  should  say,  of  games 
which  I  have  played  with  Mephisto,  I 
have  only  won  one  ;  though  it  is   but 
fair  to  myself  to  say  that  I  have  never 
yet  played  with  him  as  I  should  play  if 
I  wanted  to  have  a  chance  of  winning. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
player  who  day  after  day  plays  continu- 
ously for  eight  hours  at  what  may  be 
called  skittling   chess,  would   acquire, 
even  if  he  had  it  not  at  starting,  a  habi- 
tude for  rapid  play,  which  would  give 
him  an  advantage  against  good  players, 
far  more  against  one  who,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  has  often  passed  a  year, 
and  has  once  passed  five  years,  without 
opening  a  chess-board.      On  the  other 
hand,  however,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  concealed  player  has  disadvan- 
tages to  contend  against.      If  a  good 
pJa-Ver  set  down    to    a   regular    match 
P-rne,  steadily  played,  with  Mephisto,  I 
in^gine  that  the  concealed  player  would 
he     handicapped  by  these  disadvantages 
to      the  extent  of  a  pawn  and  move,  at 
'^a.st.     Such  is,  I  am  told,  the  opinion 
^    the  great  chess-player  Steinitz  respect- 
>t^|g  the  player  who — to  his  knowledge — 
cc^^iducts  the  games  of  the  mechanical 
<^h^s5-player. 

Xn  playing  against    ladies,  Mephisto 
displays  a  gallantry  which  could  scarcely 
^^   expected  from  a  true  Mephistopheles, 
a^ssuming  at  least  that  Goethe  has  cor- 
r^^crtly    caught    the    character    of    that 
pv'ince  of  darkness.    He  has  not  only  al- 
^^Nred  ladies  who  are  in  reality  of  far  in- 
ferior force  to  defeat  him,  but  has  even 
in    some   cases,   I   am  told,   compelled 
them  to  do  so,  by  a  series  of  moves 
bringing  on  what  is  called  **  suimate"  (a 
barbarous  hybrid    which    chess-players 
ought  as,  quickly  as  possible  to  replace 
^y  a  respectable  word).  After  his  defeat 
^y  a  lady,  Mephisto  offers  his  hand  to 
^Cf-     When  he  has  defeated  or  has  been 
"Seated  by  a  gentleman,  he  nods  his 
head  pleasantly,  unless  the    game  has 
presented  some  unusual  feature.     In  the 
letter  case  he  may  be  less  polite.     For 
jostance,  a  few  weeks  ago  he  gave  the 
■orna  of  mate  known  as  scholar's  mate* 


I  mean  simply  that  Mephisto's  queen,  sup- 
P?*"*^  by  king's  bishop,  took  the  player's 
J  **&'•  bishop's  pawn  (unmoved)  giving  mate. 
^**Ppoic,  strictly  speaking,  to  give  scholar's 
^'^  Woidd  mean  playing  the  series  of  moves 


to  a  player  who  inadvertently  left  the 
mate  open.  (It  was  not  given,  of  course, 
in  the  usual  way  which  every  one  knows  ; 
but  still  mate  came  at  the  sixth  or 
seventh  move.)  On  this  Mephisto  took 
his  opponent's  king  from  the  board  and 
tapped  said  opponent's  nose  with  the 
piece,  which  to  say  the  least  did  not  im- 
ply respect  for  his  opponent's  powers. 
Occasionally  he  makes  movements  not 
connected  with  the  game.  Thus  on  one 
occasion  a  lady  was  standing  near 
Mephisto  who  expressed  laughingly  some 
alarm  at  her  proximity  to  so  terrible  a 
being.  As  if  to  show  that  he  could  be 
terrible  if  he  wished,  Mephisto  brought 
round  his  arm  and  seized  her  dress,  at 
which  she  shrieked  in  real  terror. 
Usually,  however,  Mephisto's  move- 
ments are  all  connected  more  or  less 
closely  with  the  chess  play.  He  surveys 
the  board  every  now  and  then,  nodding 
his  head  thoughtfully  as  though  taking 
note  of  the  relative  powers  of  the  two 
colors,  or  considering  how  such  and  such 
lines  of  play  might  be  pursued.  If  he 
makes  a  very  damaging  move  he  looks 
up  at  his  opponent  with  a  most  sardonic 
smile.  If  his  opponent  delays  over-long, 
Mephisto  bestows  the  same  look  upon 
him,  but  with  greater  persistency.  If  a 
game  which  has  lasted  some  time  seems 
tolerably  equal,  Mephisto  goes  through 
the  movement  of  counting  his  own  men 
and  his  opponent's,  and  then  removes 
his  king  to  the  middle  of  the  board.  Nor 
does  this  always  imply,  as  some  seem  to 
imagine,  that  in  reality  he  has  rather  the 
worst  of  the  game.  I  have  seen  him 
win  a  game,  which  he  had  offered  in 
vain  to  draw. 

I  have  no  intention  of  inquiring  closely 
here  into  the  nature  of  the  arrangements 
by  which  Mephisto's  play  is  conducted. 
Some  tolerably  safe  inferences  may, 
however,  be  made,  and  some  points  no- 
ticed which  have  come  under  my  own 
observation  during  the  course  of  several 
visits  which  I  have  paid  to  Mephisto's 
reception-room.  We  know  that  there 
is  a  concealed  player  ;  and  as  he  hears 
remarks  made  in  a  tolerably  loud  voice, 
we  may  infer  that  he  is  underneath  the 
floor  on  which  the  figure  is  placed,  for 
that  is  the  only  concealed  place  which  is 


usually  given  under  that  heading  in  books  on 
chess. 
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sufficiently  near  to  the  players  and  the 
bystanders.  Since  every  move  made  by 
the  player  above  is  communicated  at 
once  to  the  concealed  player,  we  can  in- 
fer that  as  a  piece  is  put  down  some  cor- 
res])onding  indication  is  made  on  the 
concealed  player's  board.  It  is  not  yet 
clear  to  me  whether  he  knows  or  does 
not  know  when  his  opponent  leaves  hold 
of  a  man  so  played.  If  he  does  not 
know,  then  he  is  occasionally  apt  to 
commit  a  mistake  which  in  actual  play 
only  a  tyro  would  make — moving  be- 
fore his  opponent  has  in  reality  com- 
pleted the  move.  I  have  seen  this  hap- 
pen two  or  three  times  ;  and  in  one  case 
the  sequel  was  singular  and  rather  sig- 
nificant. The  player  who  was  contend- 
ing with  Mephisto  claimed  his  right  to 
move  the  piece  touched  wheresoever  he 
l)leased  (among  the  moves  open  to  that 
])iece).  Accordingly  he  put  back  the 
piece  which  Mephisto  had  moved,  and 
completed  his  own  modified  move.  It 
so  happened  that  this  move  was  one 
which  could  have  been  made  by  that 
piece  from  the  square  to  which  she  had 
been  originally  moved,  but  where  she 
had  not  really  been  left.  Mephisto  pro- 
ceeded to  answer  the  move  as  if  it  had 
been  thus  made  ;  that  is,  as  though  his 


own  piece  had  been  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  square  to  which  he  had  moved  it. 
He  was  manifestly  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  his  opponent  had  put  this  piece 
back.  Finding  no  resistance  to  his  fin- 
gers, he  made  a  signal  (striking  his  fin- 
gers against  the  table)  indicative  of  dissat- 
isfaction or  perplexity.  His  opponent 
on  this  resigned  the  game,  rather  than 
enter  into  an  unseemly  dispute  with  his 
Satanic  majesty.  It  became  manifest  in 
this  way  that  the  moves  of  the  red  men 
leave  no  trace  on  the  concealed  player's 
board.  The  same  circumstance  was 
made  tolerably  clear  in  the  other  cases 
in  which  Mephisto  played  before  his 
opponent  had,  by  leaving  hold  of  the 
moved  piece,  completed  the  move. 
The  assistant  explained  that  Mephisto 
would  take  no  notice  of  the  return  of 
his  own  piece  to  the  square  from  which 
he  had  moved  it.  Doubtless  we  see  here 
the  reason  why  Mephisto  plays  always 
with  the  red  men.  The  white  men  only 
communicate  (by  electrical  connection, 
no  doubt)  their  movements  to  the  con- 
cealed player.  His  own  men's  move- 
ments, being  made  by  himself,  need  not 
be  communicated  to  him. — Belgravia 
Magazine. 
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There  is  nothing  that  philosophers 
object  to  more  decidedly  than  the  very 
common  observation  which  the  ordinary 
spectator  of  human  affairs  finds  it  diffi- 
<  ult  to  avoid  making,  that  the  course  of 
humanity  runs  in  cycles,  and  that  our 
globe  revolves  in  a  spiritual  as  well  as  in 
a  physical  sense.  It  is  true  that  this 
runs  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  develop- 
ment, and  to  all  the  doctrines  of  human 
perfectibility.  And  it  may  be  that  the 
l)hilosophers  are  right.  Those  who  see 
dee[)est  into  the  social  millstone  may 
perceive  the  little  gain  that  is  made  at  each 
new  revolution,  which — one  infinites- 
imal improvement  added  on  to  another 
— may  come  at  the  end  of  some  vast 
course  of  ages  to  show  a  real  improve- 
ment in  man  and  in  life.  But  persons 
of  dimmer  faculties,  and  less  power  of 
divination,  may  be  pardoned  if  from  one 
generation  to  another  they  miss  the  ad- 
vance, and  only  see  the  recurrence  of 


similar  phenomena,  the  return  of  the 
wheels  of  being  to  the  old  groove.  We 
are  old  enough  to  remember  the  time 
when  the  eighteenth  century  was  in  ex- 
tremely bad  odor  with  all  the  guides  of 
popular  opinion.  It  was  the  eighteenth 
century  that  whitewashed  our  old 
churches,  and  encumbered  their  fine 
areas  with  senseless  pews  ;  it  was  the 
eighteenth  century  which,  when  it  found 
a  noble  old  building  sacked  and  rent  by 
the  violence  of  an  earlier  age,  carted 
away  the  stones,  and  used  up  the  mate- 
rials, and  made  a  ruin  where  only  a  breach 
had  been.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
this  same  century  which  gave  false  gods 
to  literature,  preferring  the  correct  to 
the  great.  Pope  to  Shakespeare,  and  find- 
ing Milton  on  the  whole  less  satisfactory 
than  the  '*  Night  Thoughts"  of  Dr. 
Young.  It  was  finicking  and  critical, 
fond  of  china,  fond  of  dress,  delighting 
in  fictitious   and  not  very  cleanly  dec- 
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•n,  in  scandal,  and  in  tea  (which 
moonced  iay)  on  one  side,  though 
iring,  according  to  its  own  show- 
&  all  the  vilest  indulgences  on  the 
This  is  the  opinion  which  we 
instructed  to  form  of  the  seven- 
Lundreds.  The  dirt  and  the  afFec- 
,  the  nicety  and  the  nastiness,  the 
rate  felicities  of  style  with  noth- 
I  say,  the  ignorant  contempt  of  the 
and  supreme  self-satisfaction  with 
I  it  regarded  its  own  achievements 
indifference  to  nature  in  all  its 
aer  forms,  and  love  of  landscape- 
ning — were  all  set  before  us  with 
and  a  certain  reason.  But  now  the 
gig  of  time,  that  circle  of  contin- 
contrast  which  philosophers   dis- 

0  hear  of,  and  humanitarians  deny, 
brought  us  back,  if  not  to  the 
*enth  century,  at  least  to  such  an 
orated  reproducion  of  it  as  our 
;ed  circumstances  make  possible. 
e  approach  the  centenary  of  that 
and  bloody  ruin  in  which,  in  one 
ry  of  Europe,  all  those  nastinesses 
niceties  were  engulfed  in  such  a 
and  horrible  destruction  as  gave 
laracteristics  of  the  age  their  death- 
everywhere,  we  look  with  more  and 

tenderness  upon  the  eighteenth 
ry.  Its  houses  and  its  dresses 
)ecome  thetfashion,  and  literature  it- 
as  taken  up  its  forms  and  examples. 
:ritic  and  the  essayist  have  regained 
ce  in  the  present  time,  which  an 

1  rader  impulse  and  more  primitive 
seldom     accords    to    them — the 

t  or  importance  of  what  a  writer 
»  say  having  once  more  become  of 
it  less  importance  to  us  than  the 
with  which  he  says  it.  In  a  far 
wdA  less  justifiable  form,  Gossip, 
lis  to  the  living  and  little  what  criti- 
18  to  the  great  and  the  dead,  has 
I  upon  that  easy  literature  of  the 
mt  which  is  all  that  many  persons 
8  busy  age  are  capable  of  reading, 
le  lower  level  the  imitation  is  per- 
is and  debasing  ;  but  the  return  of 
.Bsayist  is  less  inconvenient.  At  all 
,  the  greater  part  of  us,  whom  labor 
want  of  leisure,  if  not  want  of 
r,  forbid  to  be  students,  are  thank- 
r  the  services  of  the  guide  who  com- 
:ates  the  result  of  his  own  studies 
.  easy  and  comprehensible  form. 
ips  tiiere  are  too  many  of  those 
xw  SxERS.— Vol.  XXX.,  No.  3 


guides  about  the  world  :  the  paths  be- 
gin to  be  encumbered  with  them.  As 
each  new  **  Series"  springs  into  exist- 
ence, we  find  in  the  literary  world  a 
somewhat  ludicrous  resemblance  to  one 
of  those  show  cities  where  tourists  con- 
gregate. An  intelligent  valet-de-place^  a 
bold  and  pertinacious  cicerone,  lurks  at 
every  comer.  *  *  The  Greatest  Artists 
of  the  world,  *  *  says  one,  with  a  touch  to 
his  cap  ;  **  the  Hundred  Greatest  Men," 
cries  another.  We  doff  our  own  bon- 
net with  discreet  respectfulness  to  the 
admirable  scholar  and  writer  who,  under 
the  very  shadow  of  Maga,  has  opened 
the  gallery  of  the  Ancient  Classics  to  the 
unlearned,  and  to  the  able  imitators  who 
have  followed  on  the  lines  he  was  the 
first  to  open  up  ;  but  the  accumulating 
hosts  dismay  us.  When  we  have  a 
handbook  to  every' thing,  shall  we  be 
much  better  informed  ?  Our  fathers  of 
the  age  of  Anne  did  not  dream  of  any 
such  torrent  of  instruction  ;  for  indeed 
a  watchful  and  enterprising  Trade  was 
not  then,  as  now,  on  the  alert  to  make 
the  most  of  every  idea. 

But  it  is  from  the  eighteenth  century 
that  we  have  got  back  the  essayist,  who 
now  once  more  occupies  a  place  among 
us.  If  we  cannot  altogether  claim  for 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen*  the  charm  and 
grace  of  Addison,  we  can,  at  least,  say 
of  him  that  he  is  far  more  disposed  to 
give  a  reason  for  his  judgments  than 
that  exquisite  writer,  and  prefers  to  lead 
us  with  him  in  agreement,  or  at  least 
consent,  rather  than  to  call  upon  us  to 
follow  by  mere  force  of  authority.  These 
hundred  years  (and  more)  have  made  a 
difference  so  far.  It  does  not  affect  the 
ordinary  public  now(as  Mr.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold points  out  in  his  volume  of  essaysf) 
to  be  told  that  certain  poetical  person- 
ages **  not  only  interest  the.  reader  in 
their  afflictions,  but  raise  in  him  the 
most  melting  passions  of  humanity  and 
commiseration."  '  To  be  sure,  a  very 
recent  attempt  has  been  made  by  three 
bold  professors  of  pictorial  art  to  set  up 
a  more  than  papal  authority  over  pub- 
lic opinion  and  private  judgment  in  re- 
spect to  the  works  of  a  living  artist.  But 
supposing  even  that  the  world    should 

*  Hours  in  a  Library.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

f  Mixed  Essays.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
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agree  to  this  dictation,  we  have  learned 
to  feel  less  confidence  in  the  word  of 
our  conductor  into  the  realms  of  poetry. 
If  he  cannot  make  us  agree  cordially  in 
his  opinion,  he  has  not  advanced  us  at 
all  in  the  appreciation  of  his  subject,  or 
in  our  allegiance  to  the  poet  whom  he 
expounds.  Mr.  Arnold  himself,  we 
think,  has  now  and  then  shown  a  ten- 
dency to  the  more  summary  and  dicta- 
torial mode  of  proceeding,  as  a  man 
who  is  well  aware  that  he  knows  better 
than  most  other  men,  has,  no  doubt,  a 
right  to  do  ;  but  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  is 
far  too  fastidious  and  sensitive,  too 
keenly  alive  to  the  absurdity  of  every 
arbitrary  assumption,  and  to  the  un- 
pleasant things  which  are  capable  of 
being  said  of  every  man  who  claims  to 
be  Sir  Oracle,  to  fall  into  any  such  error. 
If  he  is  conscious  of  knowing  much  bet- 
ter than  the  rest  of  us  (which  is  proba- 
ble), he  keeps  that  fact  most  judiciously 
in  the  background,  incapable  of  offend- 
ing himself  by  its  production,  whether 
he  might  offend  us  or  not.  To  tell  the 
truth,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
man  who  does  shake  his  lordly  locks 
aloft  and  proclaim  himself  an  authority, 
is  certain  to  offend  his  audience  by  so 
doing.  On  the  contrary,  the  persistent 
adoption  of  the  part  of  oracle,  ignoring 
or  silencing  the  dogs  that  insist  on  bark- 
ing when  he  opes  his  mouth,  is  a  most 
effectual  means  of  securing  it  with  the 
vulgar,  on  whom  continuance  and  steady 
duration  always  tell  so  much.  In  this 
particular  the  two  accomplished  writers 
whose  names  we  have  placed  together 
differ  greatly  from  each  other.  They 
are  both  masters  of  English,  and  boast 
that  limpid  distinction  of  style  which  is 
one  of  the  highest  results  of  culture,  en- 
tirely different  from  the  natural  splendor 
of  voices  more  individual,  the  utterance 
which  some  men  are  born'  with — yet 
not  less,  perhaps  more  beautiful,  in  its 
soft  yet  strong  continuous  flow  :  and 
they  are  both  members  of  that  class 
upon  which  Mr.  Arnold  comments 
largely  in  one  of  the  essays  in  his  pres- 
ent volume — **  the  large  class  of  gentle- 
men as  distinct  from  the  nobility," — 
"  not  of  the  nobility,  but  with  the  ac- 
complishments and  tastes  of  an  upper 
class," — which  he  says  is  peculiar  to 
England.  Of  this  class,  which  holds  in 
its  hand  the  standards  of  manners,  mor- 


als, and  taste,  more  than  the  aristocracy 
itself,  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Stephen  are 
admirable  examples.  They  have  intel- 
lectual endowments  much  superior  to 
those  which  are  general  to  their  class,  or 
to  any  class  ;  but  yet  they  are  superiors 
among  equals,  indisputable  representa- 
tives of  their  kind.  The  grand  differ- 
ence between  them  is,  that  Mr.  Stephen 
puts  forth  no  pretensions  to  be  a  Pope, 
or  even  a  grand  inquisitor  ;  while  Mr. 
Arnold  cannot  help  letting  us  see  that  he  - 
is  at  least  of  the  staff  of  which  infallible  — 

beings  are  made.     It  is  needless  to  add 

that  the  elder  writer  possesses  one  greati- 
distinction  which  the  other  does  not  in. 
any  way  rival.     Mr.  Arnold  is  a  poet  of~ 
no  small  pretensions.     It  is  equaJly  un- 
necessary to  say  that  with  this  side  of  his. 
great   reputation   we    have    at    present: 
nothing  to  do.     The  books  before  us 
stand  on  very  similar  ground,  and  natu- 
rally compete  with  and  supplement  eacls 
other. 

There  is  one  word,  however,  to  b^ 
said  as  to  their  contents  to  start  with. 
That  literary  essays  of  a  high  order 
should  be  reprinted  from  the  magazines 
in  which  they  find  a  sort  of  lodging  for 
the  moment,  and  set.  themselves  up,  as  it 
were,  as  permanent  members  of  society, 
in  the  actual  dwelling-house  of  a  book, 
is  no  doubt  highly  desirable  in  some 
cases,  and  quite  justifiable  in  others; 
but  the  selection  of  the  essays  should  be 
made  upon  some  rule  which  will  bear 
examination  and  stand  the  test  of  rea- 
son. Essays  such  as  those  on  **  Democ- 
racy*' and  **  Equality,"  in  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's book,  have  a  distinct  raison 
(fStre.  We  may  not  agree  with  their 
conclusions — we'  may  differ  even  as  to 
the  power  with  which  they  treat  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  they 
regard  it ;  but  when  all  is  said,  we  arc 
glad  to  be  able  to  find  what  such  a  man 
has  to  say  on  such  questions  under  our 
hand  in  a  convenient  form,  and  fully 
allow  that  what  he  has  said  has  a  right 
to  such  promotion.  But  when  we  find 
mere  critical  articles  of  no  particular  im- 
portance one  way  or  other,  criticisms  of 
a  critic,  reviews  of  a  review,  laid  up  and 
garnered  for  posterity  within  the  boards 
of  a  book  ;  and  reflect  that  to  all  eter- 
nity, or  as  long  as  booksellers  and  book- 
lovers  endure,  Matthew  Arnold's  works 
will  be  incomplete  without  the  volume  of 
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which  these  unimportant  sketches  form 
a    part,   we  are  disposed  to   conclude, 
either  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  author's  mind,  or  that 
it  is  a  most  exaggerated  self-importance 
Tvliich  thus  permits  him  to  believe  that 
every,  insignificant  sentence  which  falls 
from  his  pen  is  worthy  to  be  garnered 
up.    To  be  sure — is  it  Southey  that  says 
it  ? — making  money  is  always  more  or 
less  laudable  when  you  have  nothing  bet- 
ter to  do  ;  and  if  the  public  will  pay  two 
oT  three  times  over  for  Mr.  Arnold's  ac- 
count of  M,  Scherer's  criticisms  upon 
IWlilton  and  upon  Goethe,   there  is  no 
•valid  reason  why  the  means  of  doing  so 
should  not  be  permitted  it,  to  the  profit 
of  the  author's  pocket  if  not  of  his  repu- 
tation. But  so  far  as  the  reputation  goes, 
^e  are  obliged  to  say  that  it  is  not  desir- 
able.    It  shows  on  Mr.  Arnold's  part  a 
total  absence  of  that  critical  faculty  in 
respect  to  his  own  productions  which 
he  exercises  so  unhesitatingly  in  respect 
to  others.    Still  more  entirely  unsuitable 
for  republication  is  the  review  of  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke's  **  Primer  of  English 
Literature" — a  very  good  review,  clear 
and  lucid,  and  highly  satisfactory,  no 
doubt,  to  the    author  whose    work    is 
under  discussion,  as  well  as  to  the  peri- 
odical in  which  the  review  appeared  ; 
but  in  no  great  degree  superior  to  the 
ordinary  level  of  clever  reviews  in  mag- 
azines of  the  higher  class,  and  altogether 
unworthy  of  being  seriously   treasured 
up  as  permanent  literature.       At  this 
rate,  if  every  periodical  writer  had  as 
^igh  an  opinion  of  himself  as  Mr.  Mat- 
^ew  Arnold,  we  should  be  nationally  in 
the  position  of  the  man  who  had  to  pull 
^wn  his  barns  and  build  greater.     No 
"brary,  however  immense,   could  have 
'oom  for  the    unspeakable   torrent    of 
books  which  such   an   example  would 
Ppur  upon  the  weary  earth.     The  maga- 
**nc,  that  half-way  house  between  the 
^hemeral  and  the  permanent,  that  fine 
*^d  free  listed  field  of  lit  rature,  would 
lose  its  chief  privilege  and  charm. 

Mr.  Leslie.Stephen's  reprints  are  very 
'cldom  subject  to  this  reprobation.  One 
^f  two  perhaps  may  be  found  scattered 
?tnong  the  three  volumes  of  the  **  Hours 
'^  a  Library,"  which  might  with  advan- 
^ge  have  been  left  in  their  native  peri- 
^ical.  Nay,  let  us  correct  our  state- 
'I'tot :  there  is  but  one  of  which  this 


can  certainly  be  said,  and  that  is  the  criti- 
cism upon  Elwin's  edition  of  Pope, 
which,  as  being  a  critical  discussion, 
not  of  an  author  and  his  works,  like  the 
rest,  but  of  a  certain  contemporary 
publication,  is  not  worthy,  we  think,  to 
take  a  permanent  place  among  the  fine 
and  thoughtful  critical  descriptions  and 
sketches  which  fill  the  rest  of  these  vol- 
umes. In  them  a  large  number  of  nota- 
ble figures  pass  before  the  critic.  He 
discusses  the  genius,  and  character  so  far 
as  it  affects  the  genius,  of  writers  so  un- 
like as  Balzac  on  the  one  hand  and 
Jonathan  Edwards  on  the  other,  and  ex- 
tends his  survey  from  the  Elizabethan 
age  to  our  own,  from  Massinger  to 
Kingsley,  with  an  unfailing  and  delicate 
intelligence  which  is  not  a  common  gift 
even  in  the  most  admirable  of  writers. 
Let  us  not  be  supposed  to  lessen  Mr. 
Stephen's  gift  by  employing  this  word  to 
express  it.  There  is  no  finer  endow- 
ment than  this  same  intelligence,  which 
preserves  its  possessor  from  those  misap- 
prehensions which  often  spoil  the  most 
able  work,  and  exhibit  the  critic  in  the 
most  ludicrous  contrast  with  his  pro- 
fessed omniscience.  Nothing  could  be- 
tray him  into  such  a  depth  of  self-com- 
mrttal  as  the  famous  **  This  will  never 
do,"  which  has,  more  effectually  per- 
haps than  his  many  better  judgments, 
conferred  a  luckless  immortality  upon 
I-ord  Jeffrey.  But  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  added  that  contemporary  writers 
are  much  less  apt  to  commit  themselves 
in  any  way  than  were  the  dashing  and 
reckless  fathers  of  periodical  literature. 
That  kind  of  literary  sharpshooting  is 
now  left  to  the  anonymous  reconnoitrers 
of  the  press,  whose  credit  is  not  pledged 
to  any  great  extent,  and  who  in  some 
cases  have  perhaps  no  great  amount  of 
credit  to  pledge. 

It  seems  natural,  having  alluded  to 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  band, 
though  in  perhaps  an  ungenerous  way 
— for  it  is,  we  admit,  unkind  to  label 
Francis  Jeffrey  with  his  most  unfortu- 
nate mistake,  as  if  it  were  the  most 
characteristic  of  his  utterances — to  turn 
to  Mr.  Stephen's  article  upon  the  '*  Ed- 
inburgh^ Reviewers,"  which  forms  part 
of  his  last  volume.  It  is  the  only  paper 
in  which  there  can  be  said  to  be  any 
thing  like  this  self-committal,  which  we 
have  asserted  to  be  very  much  rarer  now 
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than  in  former  days  'About  the  other 
subjects  treated  by  Mr.  Stephen,  the 
world  has  pretty  well  made  up  its  mind. 
We  are  glad  to  have  his  clear  and  deli- 
cate estimate  of  Cowper  and  Fielding,  of 
Scott  and  Walpole.  But  yet  our  opin- 
ion is  tolerably  fixed  in  respect  to  those 
great  personages,  and  the  critic's  powers 
are  not  employed  in  any  attempt  to 
make  us  change  this  opinion,  or  to  im- 
press a  new  view  of  his  own  on  the 
world.  But  in  the  case  of^  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers,  it  is,  more  or  less,  a 
new  view  which  he  gives  forth.  Never 
was  a  literary  feat  more  celebrated,  or  a 
set  of  literary  men  placed  in  a  more  con- 
spicuous position,  than  that  which  good 
luck,  and  a  remarkable  crisis,  and  a  loud 
and  persistent  blowing  of  their  own 
trumpets,  conferred  upon  the  little  band 
who  established  the  first-bom  of  mod- 
ern periodicals.  They  did,  let  us  grant, 
a  great  feat  in  so  doing.  The  beginning 
thus  made  has  had  many  momentous  is- 
sues. When  we  think  that  even  Maga 
herself,  venerable  and  respected  muse, 
who  has  inspired  so  many,  might  not 
have  been  save  for  the  **  Edinburgh 
Review  !" — for  though  we  devoutly  be- 
lieve that  our  own  genesis  is  a  more  ex- 
citing story,  and  that  such  an  exuberant 
genius  as  that  of  Christopher  North  had 
no  sort  of  representative  on  the  other 
side,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
blue  and  yellow  periodical  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  priority,  and  was  the  first 
magazine  of  modern  days — the  fountain- 
head  of  that  varied  stream  of  serial  lit- 
erature which  up  to  this  moment  shows 
no  signs  of  drying  up.  It  is  difficult  to 
overestimate  the  importance  of  the  initi- 
ative thus  taken,  or  to  refuse  a  certain 
admiration  to  such  a  feat  of  literary  au- 
dacity and  cleverness.  There  has  been 
no  literary  triumph  since  so  continuously 
applauded.  The  men  by  whom  it  was 
done  were  all  very  well  disposed  to  cele- 
brate their  own  and  each  other's 
prowess,  and  spared  no  pains  to  im- 
press a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  their 
performance  upon  the  world.  Partly  by 
reason  of  that  performance,  and  partly 
by  their  real  energy  and  talent,  most  of 
these  adventurers  became  well-known 
and  notable  personages  in  later  life  ; 
and  the  narrative  of  their  early  adven- 
ture, so  brilliant,  so  rash,  undertaken 
with  such  gaiet^  de  cceur^  has  become  as 


one  of  the  legends  of  the  gods  * 
successors.  It  is  very  character: 
Mr.  Stephen  that  the  hitherto  i 
tioned  enthusiasm  with  which  thi 
of  literary  gladiatorship  has  be 
ceived  by  the  world,  should  have 
a  certain  impatience  in  his  fine  a 
tidious  mind,  notwithstanding  th 
of  hereditary  connection  which 
have  given  him  a  prejudice  in  fa 
rather  than  against,  the  **  Edi 
Review."  We  are  all  tolerabl 
aware,  when  we  think  of  it,  that 
Jeffrey  was  a  very  successful  Scot 
cate  and  judge,  and  Sydney  S 
noted  wit  and  social  celebrit] 
Brougham  the  winner  of  all  ki 
contemporary  successes — a  Lord 
cellor,  and  for  the  time  one  of  th 
most  men  of  England — yet  the 
none  of  them  left  any  great  treasi 
literary  worth  behind  them  ;  but  t 
not  hitherto  affected  the  artless  < 
tion  in  which  we  have  all  been  t 
up — that  the  establishment  of  the 
odical  was  one  of  the  most  brillia 
sodes  in  literary  story.  It  is  to 
ish  this  tradition  that  Mr.  Steph 
addressed  himself,  and  he  does  it 
completeness  which  is  almost  cruel 
ing  up  his  victims  upon  the  pon 
weapon  which  has  something  of  t 
enchanting  quality  of  Ithuriel's 
It  is  unncessary  to  tell  over  aga 
oft-told  tale  of  the  little  band  of  v< 
some  young  men,  who,  without  th 
notion  of  what  they  were  about,  ii 
less  youthful  daring  and  impert 
launched  forth  this  new  ventun 
the  world,  in  the  midst  of  the  an 
interest  and  opposition,  the  fien 
tisanship  and  emulation,  of  that  ( 
teristic  Edinburgh  which  now  ex 
longer,  and  has  left  no  successor, 
as  we  know,  in  the  world.  How 
the  scene  had  to  do  with  the  sue 
a  question  which  Mr.  Stephen  dc 
enter  upon,  though  it  is  a  very  in 
ing  one.  Nothing  that  ever  was  c 
big  London  could  by  any  pos 
have  moved  the  contemporary  n 
the  two  great  literary  undertaki 
the  time,  the  Review  and  the  Maj 
moved  the  limited  but  all-excite 
sympathetic  society  of  the  Scotch 
polis,  then  in  its  full  flush  of  Intel 
influence,  and  capable  of  flinging 
into  the  discussion  of  literary, 
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and  political  subjects  with  a  complete, 
earnest,  and  fen'ent  appreciation  of 
their  importanc  which  perhaps  no  other 
modem  community  has  shown.  A 
mrider  audience  would  have  been  so 
convulsed  with  one  impulse  :  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  calculate  how 
strongly  the  sight  of  this  unanimous  ex- 
citement affected  the  judgment  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

However,  Mr.  Stephen  does  not  feel 
himself  impelled  to  account  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  **  Edinburgh  Review,"   so 
long  as  he  can  demonstrate  that  it  was 
not  owing  to  any  special  power  in  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers.  The  result  is  un- 
questionable.    The  first  number  had  an 
••electrical"    effect.     "Its  science,*  its 
philosophy,  its  literature,  were  equally 
admired.     Its  politics  excited  the  wrath 
and  dread  of  Tories,  and  the  exultant 
delight  of  Whigs."     It  was,  says  Cock- 
hum,  "  a  pillar  of  fire  ;  afar-seen  brand 
suddenly  lighted  in  a  dark  place. ' '  How 
this  effect  was  fwt  produced,  let  Mr. 
Stq)hen  say  for  himself. 

"Let  us  speak,*'  he  says,  *'  the  plain  truth 

^once.    Every  one  who  turns  from  the  peri- 

o<}icai  literature  of  the  present  day  to  the  origi- 

oal '  Edinburgh  Review, '  will  be  amazed  at  its 

''o/eriority.     It  is  generally  dull,  and  when  not 

^l»  flimsy.    The  vigor  has  departed,  the  fire 

^  extinct.  .  .  .  Making  all  possible  allowance 

'v  the  fading  of  all  things  human,  I  think  that 

^^%ry  reader  who  is  frank  will  admit  his  disap- 

P^^ntmenL     Here  and  there,  of  course,  amus- 

'%    passages  illuminated  by  Sydney  Smith's 

"^Qior,  or  Jeffrey's  slashing  and  swaggering, 

'^t^n  a  few  sparks  of  fire.     The  pertness  and 

^tulance  of  the  youthful  critics  is  amusing, 

™ptigh  hardly  in  the  way  intended  by  ihem- 

*^v^s.    But  as  a  rule  one  may  most  easily 

****acterizc  the  contents  by  saying  that  few  of 

^^  articles  would  have  a  chance  of  acceptance 

^  Ue  editor  of  a  first-rate  periodical  tu-day  ; 

^^  that  the  majority  belong  to  an  inferior  va- 

?^^y  of  what  is  now  called  padding — mere  per- 

^^ciory  bits  of  workjoviously  manufactured  by 

"*^  critic  out  of  the  book  before  him." 

This    onslaught    will    take  away  the 
'^^dcr's  breath.  There  is  something,  we 
*^»inot  but  feel,  impious  in  the  freedom 
^ith  which  those  demi-gods  are  taken 
^Ovn  from    their    pedestals,    and    the 
Softened  dust  and  cobwebs  of  sanctify- 
ing time  rudely  brushed  off  them.     For 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  it  is  evident  nothing 
^    sacred,  not  even  the  illusions  of  a 
hereditary  party,  the  traditions  of  his 
^^'Xi  craft,  the  respectful  prejudices  of 
the  trade.       To    say  that  Jeffrey  and 


Brougham  would  be  turned  away  from 
the  door  of  a  modern  editor  is  like  say- 
ing something  disrespectful  of  the  Brit- 
ish  Constitution,    a    liberty  which    we 
should  not  wonder  if  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
were  also  capable  of  taking.     Brougham 
he  treats  everywhere  with  contempt — a 
contempt  against  which  few  people,  we 
believe,  will  care  to  defend  him.     The 
collapse  of  this  once  brilliant  and  im- 
portant personage  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary   things    in    recent    history. 
Why  should  our  papas  (we  do  not  say 
fathers,  which  is  too  large  a  word  for 
the  occasion)  have  thought  so  much  of 
him,  and  we  so  little  ?     Or  was  it  not 
even  the  real  opinion  of  the  generation 
that  was  in  his  favor,  but  only  that  his 
own  restless  and  boundless  activity  kept 
him  in  the  foreground  of  every  thing  ? 
Time  has  bowled  him  over,  almost  at  the 
first  blow.     Mr.  Stephen  does  not  take 
the  trouble  to  prove  any  thing  against 
Brougham.   *  *  His  writings  are  hopelessly 
commonplace  in  sentiment  and  slipshod 
in  style.     His  garden  offers  a  bushel  of 
potatoes   instead    of  a    single   peach." 
(Not  a  good  simile  this,  for  the  potatoes 
are  much  the  more  nourishing  and  use- 
ful of  the  two  products,  more  indispens- 
able than  peaches,  and  more  valuable, 
if  not  so  delicate,  which  is  not,  we  pre- 
sume, what  Mr.   Stephen  means.)     But 
Jeffrey  is  not  dismissed  so  summarily. 
In  his  case,  with  so  many  points  in  his 
favor,  the  critic  takes  pains  to  justify  his 
judgment.     **  Jeffrey  knew  history  as  an 
English  gentleman  of  average  cultivation 
knew  it  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  enough  to 
justify  him  in  writing  about  it,"  he  tells 
us.    **  He  knew  as  much  metaphysics  as 
a  clever  lad  was  likely  to  pick  up  at 
Edinburgh  during  the  reign  of  Dugald 
Stewart.'*     But  it  was  in  the  region  of 
criticism  that  his  chief  successes  were 
won,  andaccordingly^it  is  on  this  ground 
that  his  pretensions  are  most  severely 
assailed. 


<« 


The  greatest  triumph  that  a  literary  critic 
can  win  is  the  early  recognition  of  genius  not 
yet  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries.  The 
next  test  of  his  merits  is  his  capacity  for  pro- 
nouncing sound  judgment  upon  controversies 
which  are  fully  before  the  public  ;  and  finally, 
no  inconsiderable  merit  must  be  allowed  to  any 
critic  who  has  a  vigorous  taste  of  his  own — 
not  hopelessly  eccentric  or  silly — and  ex- 
presses it  with  true  literary  force.  If  not  a 
judge,  he  may  in  that  case  be  a  useful  advo- 
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cate.     What  can  we  say  for  Jeffrey  on  this  un- 
derstanding ?    Did  he  ever  encourage  a  rising 
genius  ?    The  sole  approach  to  such  a  success 
is  an  appreciative  notice  of  Keats,  which  would 
be  more  satisfactory  if  poor  Keats  had  not  been 
previously  assailed  by  the  opposition  journal. 
The  other  judgments  are  for  the  most  part  pro- 
nounced upon  men  already  celebrated  ;    and 
the  single  phrase  which  has  survived  is  the  cele- 
brated  *  This  will   never  do,*  directed  against 
Wordsworth's  '  Excursion.'     Every  critic  has 
a   sacred  and  inalienable  right  to  blunder  at 
limes,   but  Jeffrey's  blundering  is  amazingly 
systematic  and  comprehensive.     In  the  last  of 
his  poetical  critiques  (October,  1829)  he  sums  up 
his  critical  experience.      He  doubts  whether 
Mrs.  Hemans,  whom  he  is  reviewing  at  the 
time,  will  be  immortal.     '  The  tuneful  quartos 
of  Southey,*  he  says,  '  are  already  little  better 
than  lumber,  and  the  rich  melodies  of  Keats 
and  Shelley,  and  the  fantastical  emphasis  of 
Wordsworth, and  the  plebeian  pathos  of  Crabbe, 
are  melting  fast  from  the  field  of  vision.     The 
novels  of  Scott  have  put  out  his  poetry.     Even 
the  splendid  strains  of  Moore  are  fading  into 
distance  and  dimness,  except  when  they  have 
been   married   to   immortal   music  ;    and   the 
blazing  star  of  Byron  himself  is  receding  from 
its  place  of  pride.'     Who  survive  this  general 
decay  ?     Not  Coleridge,  who  is  not  even  men- 
tioned ;  nor  is  Mrs.  Hemans  secure.     The  two 
who  show  least   marks  of  decay  are — of  all 
people  in  the  world — Rogers  and  Campbell  1 
It  is  only  to  be  added  that  this  summary  was 
republished  in   1843,  by  which  time  the  true 
proportions   of  the  great  reputations  of  the 
period  were  becoming  more  obvious  to  the 
common  observer.     It  seems  almost  incredible 
now  that  any  sane  critic  should  pick  out  Rogers 
and  Campbell  as  the  sole  enduring  relics  from 
the  age  of  Wordsworth,  Shelley,   Keats,  Cole- 
ridge, and  Byron." 

This  is  unquestionably  true  ;  but  it  is 
perhaps  scarcely  generous  to  take  from 
a  critic  who  privately  was,  as  the  writer 
has  occasion  to  know,  in  his  later  years 
at  least,  most  generously  kind  in  his  en- 
couragement of  young  and  diffident  au- 
thors, the  credit  of  his  praise  of  Keats, 
which  threw  a  gleam  of  pleasure  over 
the  poor  young  poet's  waning  days. 
T'he  insinuation  is  more  petty  than  be- 
comes Mr.  Stephen,  and  somewhat  cruel. 
Enough  for  us  that  Jeffrey  speaks  as 
above  of  the  **  splendid  strains  of  Moore'' 
as  *'  even"  fading  when  Shelley  and 
Wordsworth  had  already  faded.  After 
this  one  scarcely  wants  more.  There 
are,  however,  many  examples  of  contem- 
porary mistakes  of  this  kind.  Rogers 
was  a  social  power  and  authority  as  long 
as  he  lived,  with  a  glamour  about  him 
which,  without  any  suggestion  of  meaner 
motive,  might  well  have  dazzled  those 
to  whom  he  held  open  the  doors  of  para- 


dises otherwise  unattainable  ;  and  many 
people  believed  in  him.  Such  a  man 
dies  altogether,  name  and  fame,  the 
moment  that  his  windows  are  darkened 
and  his  door  closed  forever — not  by 
vulgar  ingratitude,  or  as  a  proof  of  eer- 
vile  and  interested  admiration,  but  Dy 
stern  necessity  of  nature.  His  fame  was 
a  pet  and  cherished  half-conscious  illu- 
sion on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  his 
kindness  and  grateful  patronage  were  i 
themselves  a  kind  of  poetry. 

It  is  Jeffrey  who  is  Mr.  Stephen'^ 
chief  victim.  With  Sydney  Smith  he  i^ 
much  more  genial,  commending  hir  , 
Plymley  letters,  and  in  general  his  origin 
nality  and  individual  style  and  characte 
and'  only  doubting  whether  he  ev 
* '  really  penetrates  to  the  bottom  of  t 
question."  **  The  only  fault  to 
found  with  his  statement  of  the  case,  ^ 
he  saw  it,  is  that  he  makes  it  rather  t 
clear.  The  arguments  are  never  all 
one  side  in  any  political  question,  ai 
the  writer  who  sees  absolutely  no  di9 
culty,  suggests  to  a  wary  reader  that 
is  ignoring  something  relevant,"  V^ 
Stephen  says,  with  highly  characteri 
fineness  of  observation  ;  and  very 
mirable  and  true,  if  mingled  with  j 
that  touch  of  perversity  which  ma 
the  criticism  all  the  more  piquant 
his  severe  and  dignified  reproval  of  the. 
parson-critic's  failure  in  Christian  fee7- 
ing,  as  shown  in  his  **  inexcusably  bittejf 
attacks  upon  the  Methodists." 

"  He  'is  thoroughly  alarmed  and  dis 
by  their  progress.  He  thinks  them  likely  t 
succeed,  and  says  that  if  they  succeed,  '  happi 
ness  will  be  destroyed,  reason  degraded,  and 
sound  religion  banished  from  the  world,'  and 
that  a  reign  of  fanaticism  will  be  succeeded  by 
a  long  period  of  the  grossest  immorality, 
atheism,  and  debauchery.'  He  is  not  sure  that 
any  palliation  is  possible,  but  he  suggests  as 
possible  the  employment  of  ridicule,  and  ap- 
plies it  himself  most  unsparingly.  When  the 
Methodists  try  to  convert  the  Hindoos,  he  at- 
tacks them  furiously  for  endangering  the  em- 
pire. They  naturally  reply  that  a  Christian  is 
bound  to  propagate  his  belief.  The  answer, 
says  Smith,  is  short :  '  It  is  not  Christianity 
which  is  introduced  (into  India),  but  the  de- 
based nonsense  and  mummery  of  the  Metho- 
dists, which  has  little  more  to  do  with  the 
Christian  religion  than  it  has  to  do  with  th 
religion  of  China.'  The  missionaries,  he  saysr^ 
are  so  foolish  '  that  the  natives  almost  instinct  - 
ively  duck  and  pelt  them,'  as,  one  cannot  hel 
remembering,  missionaries  of  an  earlier  Chris 
tian  era  had  been  ducked  and  pelted." 

This,  however,  has  not  much  to  d 
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with    the  question  of   the  **  Edinburgh 
Review, "  since  it  is  not   just  views  or 
right  feelings — things  never  quite  indis- 
pensable, as  Mr.  Stephen  knows,  to  suc- 
cess in  literature — but  literary  skill  and 
faculty  that  are  in  question.     And  so  far 
sks  these  are  concerned,  it  is  only  Jeffrey 
"who  is  put  at  the  bar  and  examined,  so 
to  speak,  on  his  oath.     Horner  is  de- 
scribed as  **  a  typical  representative  of 
those    solid,      indomitable     Scotchmen 
whom  one  knows  not  whether  to  respect 
for  their  energy  or  to  dread  as  the  most 
intolerable  of  bores."     On  the  whole, 
Mr.  Stephen's  conclusion  is,  that  while 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  *'  enormously 
raised  the  tone  of  periodical  literature 
at  the  time,  by  opening  an  arena  for 
perfectly  independent  discussion,"  they 
did  this  not  with  any  fine  or  lofty  im- 
pulse.    They  did  a  good  thing,  but  not 
from  any  good  motive,  and  worked  very 
successfully  without  working  very  well. 
Perhaps  a  more  extended  examination  of 
the  facts  would  be  necessary  before  com- 
ing to  any  decision  as  to  the  inferiority 
of  the  articles  written  by  Jeffrey's  young 
band  of    unprofessional  litU^-aieurs^  to 
tbosc  which  are  contributed  by  the  more 
strictly  technical  men  of  letters  of  the 
present   time   to   the  pages  of  contem- 
porary periodicals. 

We  have  taken  up  the  only  question 
treated  by  Mr.  Stephen  which  has  not 
been    decided    by  the  world,    and   on 
Which  he  sets   forth  an  original  view, 
still    fully  open   to  discussion — though 
^here  are  many  much  better  things  in  his 
volumes  than  the  article  on  the  Edin- 
liurgh  Reviewers.    Among  these  we  may 
pause  to  point  out  the  beautiful  sketch 
<>f  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  which  is  a  model 
of  delicate  drawing  and  fine  literary  per- 
ception.   The  old  scientific  humorist,  so 
gravely  dignified  and  circumstantial,  so 
fantastic   in   his   profound   seriousness, 
with  the  smile  almost  too  deep  down  in 
his    eyes    for    common    apprehension, 
supplies  the  critic  with  the  most  sym- 
pathetic of  subjects  ;  and  he  has  done 
to  it  the  fullest  justice. 

The  questions  discussed  by  Mr.  Ar- 
nold are  not  literary  in  the  same  sense 
as  those  of  Mr.  Stephen.  He  has  chosen 
to  perpetuate  his  reviews,  as  we  have 
said,  by  giving  them  renewed  existence 
in  this  volume  ;  but  we  have  nothing  to 
say  to  reviews.     'J'hey  are  excellent  in 


their  proper  place,  but  that  place  is  not 
here ;  and  their  reproduction  shows 
either  a  reckless  confidence  in  the  devo- 
tion of  the  reader,  or  a  sense  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  that  nothing  but  pearls  and 
diamonds,  as  in  the  fairy  tale,  ever  fell 
from  his  own  lips.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  believe  in  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  to 
this  point,  and  we  do  not  care  for  his 
repetitions.  Even  the  sketch  of  Madame 
Sand  and  the  visit  which  he  paid  her,  is 
too  unimportant  for  a  book.  It  is  a 
graceful  sketch  enough,  but  very  slight 
and  flimsy,  and  not  teaching  us  much 
more  about  that  remarkable  personage 
than  a  newspaper  interviewer  might  have 
done.  George  Sand,  or  else  she  is  be- 
lied, was  no  such  limpid  amiability  as 
he  depicts  her.  We  remember  the  tone, 
full  of  force  and  subdued  passion,  with 
which  an  old  man  who  had  known  her 
in  the  bloom  of  life,  turned  from  the 
dreadful  photograph  which  in  the  Paris 
shop-windows  represented  her  later 
years,  with  a  vividness  much  different 
from  !Mr.  Arnold's  somewhat  milk- 
and-water  reminiscences.  '*  Kile  etait 
belle,"  said  our  friend  with  a  kindling 
of  old  emotion  under  his  large  melan- 
choly eyelids  ;  and  he  added  with  that 
subdued  passion  we  have  referred  to, 
the  passion  of  old  love  and  hatred  which 
is  the  keenest  of  mortal  sentiments, 
**  elle  est  hideuse  !"  and  so  she  was  in 
the  photograph,  and  in  the  mind  of  the 
old  comrade  who  had  seen  her  t'pii/c/icr 
one  heart  after  another,  perhaps  his  own 
among  them,  with  the  composure  of  a 
goddess.  To  Mr.  Arnold  she  gave  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  talked  in  the  most  ad- 
mirable old-lady-like  manner  ;  and  his 
discourse  on  the  subject  is  full  of  that 
sweetness  which  he  himself  prizes  so 
highly,  and  presents  her  in  the  softest 
ideal  colors,  as  a  lofty  yet  tender  enthu- 
siast without  soil  or  stain  of  earth.  We 
are  very  willing  to  allot  a  high  place  to 
George  Sand  among  her  contemporaries, 
and  even  among  the  permanent  glories 
of  France,  which  in  some  of  its  phases 
has  never  had  a  more  skilful  or  more 
graceful  expositor  ;  but  we  decline  to 
accept  her  as  a  type  of  the  purest  and 
most  elevated  genius. 

The  strength,  however,  of  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's volume  is  in  its  politico-moral 
discussions,  with  which  this  sketch  has 
a  certain  connection  ;  for  it  is  democ* 
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racy  and  equality  that  are  his  subjects — 
subjects  that  cannot  be  treated  without 
large  reference  to  France  and  her  expe- 
riences in  both  questions.  Mr.  Arnold 
informs  us  that  while  the  bulk  of  opinion 
in  England  is  strenuously  against  the 
principle  of  equality,  out  of  England  the 
feeling  is  very  different,  and  that  every 
Continental  State  which  has  had  the 
chance,  has  held  by  the  Code  Napoleon, 
the  system  of  law  founded  upon  it,  and 
specially  intended  for  its  promotion  ; 
while  America  and  our  own  distant  colo- 
nies, without  any  formal  adherence  to 
the  regulations  of  that  legal  system,  have 
in  fact  very  much  adopted  its  character- 
istic proviso  in  respect  to  the  law  of 
bequest.  But  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  have 
confused  himself  in  the  coils  of  his  own 
argument,  and  to  forget  that  a  law  of 
bequest,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  never 
be  a  charter  of  equality  to  a  race  or  en- 
tire nation.  It  is  one  thing  to  equalize 
property,  to  prevent  the  maintenance 
or  establishment  of  great  estates,  and  to 
legislate  so  that  every  son  of  a  rich 
parent  shall  have  an  equal  share  of  his 
father's  possessions — and  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing  to  establish  a  rule  of  general 
equality  extending  to  the  moneyed  and 
the  moneyless,  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
When  he  speaks  of  *'  the  social  system 
which  equality  creates  in  France,"  he 
speaks  (of  course)  of  a  system  which  en- 
tirely leaves  out  all  the  dangerous  class- 
es, that  proldiariat  which  has  never  any- 
where launched  forth  such  alarming 
theories  or  taken  such  startling  ways  of 
showing  itself  as  in  France.  La  pro- 
pricic  cest  le  vol  is  a  French  doctrine, 
and  there  is  no  small  number  of  French- 
men who  tremble  before  the  red  and 
horrible  ghost  conjured  up  by  these 
words.  That  there  is,  indeed,  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  where  the  higher  classes 
are  subject  to  such  terrible  fits  of  panic 
in  respect  to  the  lower,  is  evident  to 
most  people  who  have  any  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  them.  Mr.  Arnold, 
however,  writes  as  if  there  was  a  com- 
pleteness of  union  between  class  and 
class  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
which  our  aristocratical  principles  en- 
tirely prevented  ;  and  with  curious  dis- 
ingenuousness  contrasts  the  French  peas- 
ant with  the  English  middle  class,  as  if 
there  was  no  bourgeoisie  in  France,  to 
afford  a  more  natural  balance  to  that 


difficult  and  unlovely  portion  of  the 
community.  In  respect  to  this  French 
peasant  he  quotes  from  Mr.  Hamerton 
words  to  which  we  could  all  find  perfect 
pendants  in  opinions  given  of  Scots, 
Irish,  and  Welsh  peasants  certainly,  not 
to  speak  of  the  rustic  inhabitants  of 
other  regions  :  **  their  manners  are  ex- 
cellent ;  they  have  delicate  perceptions, 
they  have  tact,  they  have  a  certain  re- 
finement which  a  brutalized  peasantry 
could  not  possibly  have."  How  often 
have  the  poor  Irish  in  the  midst  of  their 
poverty,  the  Highlanders  deprived  of 
every  comfort,  been  complimented  in 
the  same  way  !  **  But  you  know,"  adds 
Mr.  Arnold,  *  *  how  often  it  happens  in 
England  that  a  cultivated  person  talking 
to  one  of  the  lower  class,  or  even  of  the 
middle  class,  feels,  and  cannot  but  feel, 
that  there  is  somehow  a  wall  of  partition 
between  himself  and  the  other,  that  they 
seem  to  belong  to  two  different  worlds. 
Thoughts,  feelings,  perceptions,  suscep- 
tibilities, language,  manners-'-every  thing 
is  different.  Whereas  with  a  French 
peasant  the  most  cultivated  man  may 
find  himself  in  sympathy — may  feel  that 
he  is  talking  to  an  equal."  This  sen- 
tence might  stand  with  perfect  propriety, 
and  exactly  the  same  meaning,  if  the 
reader  substituted  the  words  Highland 
gillie  (for  example)  instead  of  Trench 
peasant.  With  many  persons  of  that 
class,  the  highest  and  most  cultivated 
personages  of  the  realm  find  it  perfectly 
pleasant  to  live  :  and  it  might  be  a  curi- 
ous, and,  we  Jthink,  more  interesting 
question  than  this  very  halting  compari- 
son between  the  French  and  English,  to 
ask  why  it  is  that  the  gentleman  of  aris- 
tocratical feelings,  whatever  may  be  the 
breadth  of  his  political  tenets,  should 
always  be  able  to  find  a  resting-ground 
on  which  he  can  stand  side  by  side  with 
the  humblest  class,  and  make  common 
cause  with  it  ;  while  nothing  can  over- 
come his  contempt,  distrust,  and  dislike 
for  the  intermediary  grade — the  so- 
called  middle  class  ?  Is  it  because 
this  middle  class  is  perpetually  push- 
ing [upward  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of 
his  gentility,  a  thing  the  peasant  is  un- 
likely to  do  ?  or  is  it  that  a  man  who 
is  pure  peuple  (we  use  the  French  word, 
as  more  expressive  of  what  we  mean 
than  the  English)  recovers  his  simple 
standing-ground  of  humanity  by  the  ab- 
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ze  of  all  possible  claims  to  any  social 
ition  which  could  bring  him  within 

notice  of  his  superiors  ?  It  would 
n  as  if  Mr.  Arnold,  in  his  admiration 
the  peasant,  had  forgotten  altogether 
:  there  is  such  a  thmg  as  an  cpicier 
the  French  world  both  of  life  and 
BTS  ;  but  Frenchmen  in  general,  we 
ik,  are  very  well  acquainted  with  it, 

not  much  more  respectful  of  it  than 

English  gentleman  is  of  his  ideal 
p*keeper,  that  universal  pariah  whom 
men  permit  themselves  to  despise. 
Wien  Mr.  Arnold  goes  further,  and 
trasts  what  he  calls  '*  the  goodness 
.  agreeableness  of  life  there"  with 
at  he  calls)  the  ''  hideousness  and 
dense  ennuV  of  life  here — a  life 
gainst  which  the  instinct  of  self- 
servation  in  humanity  rebels*' — it  is 
^  difficult  indeed  to  know  how  to 
sify  the  facts  on  either  side,  and 
le  to  any  absolute  certainty  about 
n.  That  life  may  be  good  and  agree- 
j  to  the  Frenchman  we  are  willing  to 
w  ;  though  it  is  curious  to  remark 
:,  according  to  French  writers  them- 
eSy  there  is  nothing  so  killing,  so  op- 
isivCy  so  terrible,  as  the  enmii  of  that 
rincial  life  in  France  which  some 
jlishmen  hold  up  as  delightful.  But 
real  question  for  us  is  not  the  de- 
t  which  the  Frenchman  finds  in  his 

of  living,  but  whether  it  is  quite 
ain  that  it  would  be  equally  good 

agreeable  for  all.  To  the  mass  of 
;li^  men  and  English  women  a 
ich  house  is  the  emblem  of  discom- 
p  and  French  habits  entirely  unat- 
tive.  Whatever  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
'  think,  we  sincerely  believe  that  to 
or  hours  in  front  of  a  cafc^  or  even 
cr  the  pretty  lamps  and  green 
iches  of  the  Champs  £lys6es,  is  a 
i  of  pleasure  which  very  soon  palls 
n  those  who  are  not  to  the  manner 
n,  and  that  even  the  stuffiest  domestic 
lor  would,  for  a  continuance,  be  found 
:he  whole  the  more  amusing  of  the  two. 
doubt  we  should  all  like  to  have  the 
'ies  to  those  salons^  more  easily  to  be 
ad  in  books  than  in  real  life,  where 

finest  of  French  wits  keep  up  the 
liant  ball  of  conversation  to  the  de- 
it  of  all  listeners.  Yes ;  and  so 
uldwe  like  to  visit  at  those  houses  in 
idon  where  the  best  of  English  so- 
y    assembles.      Very    probably    we 


should  find  the  talk  more  brilliant,  ani- 
mated, and  eloquent  in  the  former,  and 
nothing  would  please  us  more  than  to 
make  the  comparison  ;  but  when  we  de- 
scend to  the  lower  levels — the  common 
strain  of  existence  which  we  have  all 
some  possibilities  of  observing — we  feel 
great  doubts  as  to  any  unspeakable  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  a  change. 
Indoors,  a  French  cottage  is  not  nearly 
so  cheerful,  so  bright  and  cleanly  to 
look  at,  as  an  English  one.  A  French 
appartement  is  much  more  monotonous 
in  its  aspect,  in  its  inevitable  furniture 
— much  less  attaching  and  individual,  as 
well  as  less  comfortable,  than  an  English 
house  ;  and  as  for  the  livelier  existence 
with  which  we  are  often  vaguely  tantal- 
ized, what  is  it  ? — a  routine  not  less 
fixed  and  unalterable  than  that  life  of 
hideous  exactness  and  immense  ennui 
which  we  are  said  to  live.  If  the  reader 
who  may  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
judging  for  himself,  will  take,  for  in- 
stance, from  the  less  objectionable  class 
of  French  novels,  his  data  upon  which 
to  construct  a  picture  of  French  domes- 
tic life,  he  will  fmd  very  little  in  it  of  this 
superlative  **  goodness  and  agreeable- 
ness," which  makes  France  so  happy. 
He  will  find  its  main  features  to  be  in 
very  brotherly  accord  with  our  own — 
perhaps  a  little  more  society,  a  little 
more  ease  of  visiting,  a  weekly  reception 
instead  of  our  occasional  and  more  for- 
mal parties,  a  greater  frequency  of  holi- 
day excursions  ;  but  these  compensated 
for  by  a  spare  internal  life,  a.  more  con- 
tracted domestic  centre,  a  keener  econo- 
my descending  to  all  the  cheese-parings 
and  candle-ends  of  living.  As  for  that 
blessed  rule  of  equality,  there  is  not 
much  sign  of  it  in  the  strict  exclusivism 
of  \ki^  faubourg ^  or  in  that  most  servile 
snobbishness  which  makes  the  French 
nouveaux  riches  glide  out  of  their  very 
name,  if  they  can  strain  a  de  something 
or  other  out  of  any  little  bit  of  newly- 
acquired  property.  Mr.  Arnold  may  say 
that  these  are  petty  details  not  worthy 
to  be  taken  into  account  as  against  his 
large  and  blissful  tableau  of  French 
beatitude.  But  the  beatitude  is  vague, 
and  the  details  are  within  the  reach  of 
individual  eyesight.  France  is  a  noble 
and  great  country  worthy  of  all  respect 
and  sympathy,  and  from  whom  we  may 
learn  various   lessons   as   she  from  us. 
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But  it  is  as  foolish  to  erect  her  into  a 
model,  and  regard  her  as  a  Paradise,  as 
it  is  to  throw  stones  at  her  and  call  her 
names  according  to  the  old,  neighborly 
way. 

A  more  just  ground  for  this  vaunting 
of  France  and  her  superiority  will  be 
found,  however,  in  the  Essay  called 
*'  Porro  Unum  est  Necessarium, "  which 
treats  of  the  respective  advance  of 
France  and  England  in  what  it  is  usual 
to  call  secondary  education.  Taking 
Mr.  Arnold's  statistics  to  be  beyond 
question,  our  inferiority  is  marked  in- 
deed ;  and  at  the  present  crisis  of 
French  educational  affairs,  the  reader 
will  find  much  information  and  interest 
in  this  paper.  The  French  /ych  ought 
to  have  one  enormous  advantage  in  the 
fact  that  it  receives  boys  of  all  grades 
(save  the  highest  and  lowest),  in  a  true 
and  noble  republicanism  which  cannot 
but  benefit,  one  would  think,  the  future 
brotherliness  of  Frenchmen.  So  the  old 
grammar  schools  in  their  day  brought 
young  squire  and  yeoman  and  burgher's 
son  together,  and  so  did  the  parish 
schools  of  old  Scotland,  weaving  links 
of  tender  association  which  were  hard  to 
break.  Oddly  enough,  Mr.  Arnold  takes 
no  notice  of  this  real  chance  for  equality. 

These  national  comparisons  bring  us 
with  curious  appropriateness  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  small  but  remarkable 
series  *  of  books  which  have  attracted 
attention  on  all  hands,  and  which  in 
an  extremely  delicate  and  subtle  way, 
without  any  obtrusion  of  their  aim  upon 
the  world,  have  been  quietly  at  work  for 
some  time  with  much  elaboration  and 
suggestiveness,  though  outwardly  with  a 
shadowy  and  sketchy  manner,  which  has 
disarmed  suspicion,  on  the  elucidation 
of  the  American  character,  and  its  diffi- 
culties in  respect  to  other  national  devel- 
opments. We  think  we  do  not  err  in 
attributing  this  motive  to  the  remarkable 
social  sketches  scarcely  to  be  called  tales, 
since  they  are  in  general  the  most  un- 
finished and  inconclusive  of  episodes, 
with  which  the  circumstantial  simplicity 
of  the  author's  name  is  in  a  kind  of  hu- 
morous keeping.      His  "Jr."  at   once 

*  The  American.  By  Henry  James,  Jr. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. — The  Europeans  : 
a  Sketch.  By  the  Same.  Macmillan  &  Co. — 
Daisy  Miller,  and  other  Stories.  By  the  Same. 
Macmillan  &  Co. 


defies  and  excites  curiosity,  just  as  the 
close  adherence  to  fact  of  all  his  details 
and  remorseless   incompleteness   of  all 
his  stories  may  be  said  to  do.     Nothing 
can  be  more  like  life  than  the  abrupt 
chapter  lightly  begun,  rising  into   per- 
haps tragical  importance,  then  breaking 
off  as  by  some  sport  of  merely  wanton 
fate,  and  coming  to  nothing,  which  is 
the  favorite  form  in  which  he  works. 
This  is  very  like  life,   and    it   is  very 
unlike  art,  whose  mission  it  is  to  draw 
completeness  out  of  the  irregularities  of 
fact,  and  console  us  with  some  sense  of 
attainable  coherence  and  symmetry  in 
existence.     It  is  not  a  vulgar  necessity 
for  a  pleasurable  sensation  wherewith  to 
soothe  and  satisfy  the  reader,  that  makes^ 
the    episode    of    youthful   love,   which 
counts  for  so  little  often  in  our  lives,  thfc 
selected   portion    of    them   for   all   th^ 
lighter  uses  of  poetry  and  fiction.     Bar- 
ring life  itself,  which  is  a  tragedy,  and 
can,  whatever  happens,  end  only  in  a. 
grave,  the  period  of  youth,  ending  le- 
gitimately in   marriage,  is  at  once  the 
most  dramatic  and  the  most  detachable 
of  our  lives.     Marriage  is  the  only  abso- 
lute break  in  life  which,  though  a  begin- 
ning, affords  at  the  same  time  an  end, 
and  reconciles  all  the  necessities  of  story- 
telling ;  and  no  drama  satisfies  the  mind 
in   its    natural    and   healthy   condition 
which   does   not   round   itself   off  with 
something    definite,    a    conclusion,    an 
event.     To   this   all   languages  and  all 
times    bear    testimony.      Nevertheless, 
when  now  and  then  some  artist  of  spe- 
cial endowments  refuses  the  bondage  of 
art,  abandons  the  necessities  of  dramatic 
completeness,    and    throws    us    into  a 
vague   eternity   of    wistful   suggestions, 
such  as  that  in  whicH^  so  many  minds 
consciously    float    and    wander — going 
through   all   the   anguishes  and  excite- 
ments, which  ought  to  bring  a  conclu- 
sion of  one  kind  or  another,  but  always 
breaking  off,  never  attaining,  beginning 
again   in   endless  and  listless  renewal, 
finding    every    occasion    manque^    and 
every  new  turn  of  the  wheel  as  continu- 
ous yet   as  incoherent  as    before — the 
effect  of  his  delicate  perversity  is  great. 
It  is  only,  however,  when  it  is  apparent 
that   some   other   and   perhaps   greater 
motive  than  that    of  the   simple   artist 
actuates  him,  that  we  begin  to  be  aware 
how  the  very  fragmentary  character   of 
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Tnis  work,  its  broken   lights,  ils   aimless 
passions,  its  catastrophes  manquifs^  may 
"toe  serving  a  better  purpose   than   any 
regularity  of  art. 

This  leading  purpose  we  find  in  Mr. 
James*s  apparently  evident  intention  to 
set  forth  his  countrymen  and  country- 
'women  with  all    the    singular    circum- 
stances which  affect  their  position  and 
give  them   a  special  character  of  their 
own  apart  from  other  races — aitx  prises 
with  those  other  races,  and  working  out, 
through    all  the  difficulties  and  mutual 
misunderstandings    of  the  contact,  the 
special    chapter   of  human    experience 
which  is   most  attractive  to  them,  and 
without  which  (it  would  seem)  they  do 
not  fully  esteem  or  understand   them- 
selves.    Though   the  deep    of   human- 
variety  is  infinite,  and  every  great  artist 
till  the  end  of  time  will  no  doubt  go  on 
drawing  new  individualities  out  of  the 
inexhaustable  well  of  poetical  being,  yet 
there  is  no  longer  much  room  for  nov- 
elty   in    the    possible  circumstances  of 
modern    life.     Romantic    and   extraor- 
dinary adventures  are  scarcely  prized  as 
they  used  to  be,  and  the  ideal  transcript 
of  our  common  lives  in  which  imagina- 
tion has  so  long  worked,  and  which  is, 
•we  believe,  its  best  subject,  grows  weari- 
some by  much  repetition.     It  is  scarcely 
possible    to    imagine  a   resource    more 
aittractive  to  one  who  knows  it  enough 
to  be  able  to  use  it,  than  the  position  of 
the  American  in  Europe,  with  its  mix- 
ture of  knowledge  and  ignorance,  its  al- 
most childhood  yet  maturity,   its  com- 
mand of  all  which  mere  education  can 
impart,  and  deficiency  in  that  which  only 
practical   acquaintance    with    the  older 
world  can  supply.    Mr.  James  possesses 
this  knowledge  ;  and  though  he  blows 
«o  national  trumpet,  nor  ever  indulges 
in  flights  of  patriotism — nay,  though  he 
makes  no  secret  of  his  affection  to,  per- 
haps his  preference  for,  the  older  coun- 
tries of  the  globe — he  has,  or  else  we 
are  greatly  mistaken,  a  very  warm  and 
determined  purpose  to  elevate  his  coun- 
trymen  in  the  eyes    of  the    world — to 
show    their  side  of  the  question,  their 
disgust  and  impatience  with  the  fictitious 
circumstances  of  our  older  civilization, 
their  indignant  superiority  to  some  of 
our  meannesses,  their  scorn  of  our  vul- 
garities as  opposed  to  their  own,  their 
wonder    at    our     misconceptions,    and 


sometimes  proud  contempt  for  them  as 
unworthy  even  the  effort  of  clearing 
up.  Above  all,  it  is  in  his  American 
women  that  Mr.  James  shows  us  this 
delicate  impatience,  disappointment, 
and  dolorous  surprise,  mingled  with  a 
fresh  enthusiasm  for,  and  visionary  love 
of,  the  old  England  which  was  Shake- 
speare's, and  is  theirs  as  well  as  ours, 
which  gives  bitterness  to  the  pang  of 
actual  encounter.  He  has  given  us  this 
picturesque  and  remarkable  contrast 
under  various  lights.  In  the  **  Ameri- 
can" he  has  placed  his  ideal  countryman 
in  contact  and  conflict  with  French 
society  and  its  rigid  rules  and  impassa- 
ble barriers.  In  the  **  Europeans,"  it 
is  a  pair  from  the  Old  World,  whom  we 
cannot  call  English,  nor  French,  nor 
German,  but  whom  seem  a  nieiange  of 
all  these  nationalities,  and  of  the  species 
of  adventurer  as  well — who  are  brought 
in  contact  with  the  equally  rigid,  though 
very  different,  social  regulations  of 
American  life.  In  the  **  International 
Episode"  we  have  a  direct  contrast  be- 
tween American  and  English  society. 
These  productions  are  all  of  one  series, 
not  much  more  than  chapters  in  one 
bcok,  fragments  broken  off,  which  may 
hereafter — should  Mr.  James,  as  he 
grows  older,  become  more  affected  by 
the  ordinary  desire  of  humanity  for 
some  conclusion  and  solid  ground  upon 
which  to  rest  his  foot — be  supplemented 
and  completed,  for  any  thing  we  can  tell 
to  the  contrary.  Ikit  as  they  stand  there 
is  no  completion,  no  addition  necessary. 
They  are  essays  of  national  revelation 
— the  American  side  of  the  question  : 
how  it  strikes  them  in  distinction  from 
the  less  original  and  remarkable  expres- 
sion of  how  it  strikes  us.  The  Trans- 
atlantic writer  would  be  more  than  hu- 
man if  he  did  not,  insensibly  perhaps 
— it  might  even  be  involuntarily — give 
his  countryman  by  far  the  best  of  it. 
His  American  in  France  is  as  fine  a  fel- 
low as  his  conscience  will  permit  him  to 
make  of  an  uncultivated  and  unen- 
lightened, though  large  and  manly  type. 
Whereas  his  European  in  America  is  a 
shabby  bit  of  an  agreeable  adventurer 
— nothing  but  cultivation  and  good  man- 
ners and  emptiness.  In  the  same  way 
the  American  ladies  of  the  third  sketch, 
bewildered  and  disgusted  by  the  grudg- 
ing response  that  is  made  in  London  to 
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their  own  unbounded  hospitalities  on 
the  other  side,  are,  by  the  mere  nature 
of  the  case,  in  a  position  curiously  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  Englishmen  who, 
for  their  part,  had  accepted  every  civil- 
ity, it  is  true,  by  a  kind  of  gentle  com- 
pulsion, and  who  are  really  puzzled  how 
to  return  these  civilities,  and  truly 
ashamed  of  themselves  fori  their  inabil- 
ity to  do  so.  Lord  Lambeth  looks  very 
small  beside  Bessie  Alden.  It  is  the 
case  throughout.  We  all  look  small 
beside  the  more  magnanimous,  the  more 
liberal  and  noble  being  of  our  visitors. 
There  is  an  unconscious  elevation  in 
their  ignorance  which  shows  against  the 
petty  background  of  our  conventional 
familiarity  with  ih^fade  routine  and  vul- 
gar prejudices  of  our  Old  World  life. 

The  **  American"  was  the  w^ork  bv 
which  Mr.  James  won  the  attention  of 
the  English  public,  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  forcible  of  his  productions  ;  but  it 
is  much  the  least  delicate,  and  the  real 
perplexities  of  the  situation,  which  were 
quite  enough  to  tax  any  reasonable 
imagination,  are  complicated  by  an  ab- 
surdly unreal  bit  of  melodrama  quite  un- 
suited  to  the  scene,  and  impossible  to 
the  author  who  has  no.t  any  pencils  at 
his  disposal  black  enough  or  rough 
enough  for  work  of  this  description. 
The  story  is  ?iatf  in  the  extreme — almost 
what  a  Frenchman  would  call  brutal  in 
its  simplicitly.  A  rich,  prosperous,  ig- 
norant,, wandering  American,  fresh  from 
San  Francisco  and  potential  money- 
making,  and  entirely  unacquainted  with 
fme  society,  finds  himself  in  Paris  ;  and 
after  a  few  adventures  to  begin  with — 
in  one  of  which  he  signalizes  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  uninstnictedness  by  buy- 
ing, for  two  thousand  francs,  the  worth- 
less copy  of  a  picture  in  the  Louvre, 
* '  for  he  admires  the  squinting  Madonna 
of  the  young  lady  with  the  boyish 
coiffure,  because  he  thinks  the  young 
lady' herself  uncommonly  taking,"  and 
giving  a  commission  for  a  number  of 
others  to  the  same  extremely  improper 
young  person — he  announces,  with  the 
utmost  frankness  and  sincerity,  his  in- 
tentions in  a  more  important  matter  : 

"  Since  you  ask  me,"  said  Newman,  *'  I  will 
say  frankly  that  I  want  extremely  to  marry. 
It  is  time,  to  begin  with  :  before  I  know  it,  I 
shall  be  forty.  And  then  I'm  lonely,  and  help- 
less, and  dull.     But  if  I  marry  now,  so  long  as 


I  didn't  do  it  in  hot  haste  when  I  was  twenty, 
I  must  do  it  with  my  eyes  open.  I  want  to  do 
the  thing  in  handsome  style.  '  I  not  only  want 
to  make  no  mistakes,  but  I  want  to  make  a 
great  hit.  I  want  to  take  my  pick.  My  wife 
must  be  a  magnificent  woman." 

"  Voil^  ce  qui  s'appelle  parler  !"  cried  Mrs. 
Tristram. 

**  Oh,  I  have  thought  an  immense  deal  about 


it." 


**  Perhaps  you  think  too  much.  The  best 
thing  is  simply  to  fall  in  love." 

*'  When  I  find  the  woman  who  pleases  me 
I  shall  love  her  enough.  My  wife  shall  be 
very  comfortable." 

"  You  are  superb.  There's  a  chance  for  the 
magnificent  woman." 

You  are  not  fair,"  Newman  rejoined. 
"  You  draw  a  fellow  out  and  put  him  off  his 
guard,  and  then  you  laugh  at  him." 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Mrs.  Tristram.  "  that 
I  am  very  serious.  To  prove  it  I  will  make 
you  a  proposal.  Should  you  like  me,  as  they 
say  here,  to  marry  you  ?" 

"  To  hunt  up  a  wife  for  me  ?" 

"  She  is  already  found.  I  will  bring  you 
together." 

'*  Oh.  come/'said Tristram,  **  we  don't  keep 
a  matrimonial  bureau.  He  will  think  you 
want  your  commission." 

"  Present  me  to  a  woman  who  comes  up  to 
my  notions."  said  Newman,  "and  I  will 
marry  her  to-morrow." 

"  You  have  a  strange  tone  about  it,  and  I 
don't  quite  understand  you.  I  didn't  suppose 
you  would  be  so  cold-blooded  and  calculating." 

Newman  was  silent  a  while.  "Well."  he 
said  at  last.  "  I  want  a  great  woman.  I  stick 
to  that.  That's  one  thing  I  can  treat  myself 
to  ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  had,  I  mean  to  have  it. 
What  else  have  I  toiled  and  struggled  for  all 
these  years  ?  I  have  succeeded,  and  now  what 
am  I  to  do  with  my  success  ?  To  make  it  per- 
fect, as  I  see  it,  there  must  be  a  beautiful 
woman  perched  on  the  pile  like  a  statue  on  a 
monument.  She  must  be  as  good  as  she  is 
beautiful,  and  as  clever  as  she  is  good.  I  can 
give  my  wife  a  good  deal,  so  I  am  not  afraid 
to  ask  a  good  deal  myself.  She  shall  have 
every  thing  a  woman  can  desire  ;  I  shall  not 
even  object  to  her  being  too  good  for  me  ;  she 
may  be  cleverer  and  wiser  than  I  can  under- 
stand, and  I  shall  only  be  the  better  pleased. 
I  want  to  possess,  in  a  word,  the  best  article  in 
the  market." 

"This  is  very  interesting."  said  Mrs.  Tris- 
tram. "  I  like  to  see  a  man  know  his  own 
mind." 

"  I  have  known  mine  for  along  time,"  New- 
man went  on.  "I  made  up  my  mind  tolerably 
early  in  life  that  a  beautiful  wife  was  the  thing 
best  worth  having  here  below.  It  is  the  great- 
est victory  over  circumstances.  When  I  say 
beautiful,  I  mean  beautiful  in  mind  and  in 
manners  as  well  as  in  person.  It  is  a  thing 
every  man  has  an  equal  right  to  ;  he  may  get 
it  if  he  can." 

This  supreme  acquisition,  alas  !  turns 
out  not  to  be  so  easy  as  Mr.  Newman, 
with  his  pockets  full  of  dollars  and  his 
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unbition,  thinks  ;  but  his  mind  is 
iletely  set  upon  it.  *'  I  am  not 
i  of  a  forei^er,  *  *  he  says  when  his 
i  Mrs.  Tristram  proposes  to  him 
riend,  a  beautiful  Parisian.  **  Be- 
t  I  rather  like  the  idea  of  taking  in 
pe  too.  It  enlarges  the  field  of 
tion."  In  shorty  this  offspring  of 
lew  World,  without  antecedents  of 
wily  without  any  thing  but  his  great 
nc  and  the  qualities  by  which  he 
oade  it,  is  determined  to  spend  this 
ne  of  his  upon  the  very  best  thing 
is  to  be  got  for  the  money — the 
ly  noblest,  and  most  beautiful  that 
)ld  World  can  supply.  And  such 
originality,  his  indomitable  char- 
f  and  the  genuine  feeling  in  him,  that 
tually  makes  a  conquest  of  the  lady 
If — a  perfect  creature,  who  isj  as 
be  supposed,  not  half  so  charming 
e  of  Mr.  James's  imperfect  Amer- 
women.  The  story  is  very  striking 
amusing  so  long  as  it  relates  the 
ess  of  Mr.  Newman,  and  how  he 
iiered  every  obstacle  in  his  path. 
>nfe8s,  however,  that  we  can  neither 
rehend  why  Madame  la  Marquise 
Bif  •  le  Marquis  de  Bellegarde,  the 
er  and  elder  brother  of  the  incom- 
»le  Claire,  should  have  sanctioned 
mgagement  in  the  first  place — or 
having  done  so,  they  should  im- 
itely  have  broken  it  off.  Such  a 
lal  would  have  been,  one  would 
,  worse  even  than  the  marriage  it- 
The  end  of  the  book  is  very  melo- 
atic.  There  is  a  wonderful  family 
t,  of  which  Newman  gets  posses- 
and  by  means  of  which  he  attempts 
illy  the  old  lady  and  her  son  ;  but 
3mes  no  speed,  and  after  a  great 
'  striking  scenes,  and  some  very 
ig  ones,  his  brief  dream  is  over. 
as  fallen  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
in  his  way.  She  satisfies  him  en- 
.  She  is  the  very  crown  he  has  de- 
to  his  fortune.  *  *  What  he  felt  was 
itense  all-consuming  tenderness  ;" 
his  straightforward  devotion  so 
ed  upon  her,  that  when  at  last  she 
>nt8  to  marry  him,  and  is  trying  to 
int  for  the  gradual  growth  of  her 
action  in  him — **  The  only  reason 
she  says,  and  pauses.  **  Your 
reason  is  that  you  love  me,"  he  mur- 
d,  with   an   eloquent  gesture  ;  and 


for  want  of  a  better  reason  Madame  de 
Cintr^  reconciled  herself  to  this  one. 

The  reader  understands  completely 
Newman's  absolute  and  intense  desire 
to  get  an  exquisite  wife  as  the  best  thing 
in  the  world  ;  but  it  is  less  easy  to 
comprehend  the  transaction  when  it 
comes  this  length  ;  and  from  the  date 
of  the  mysterious  breaking  off  all  is 
incomprehensible.  The  story  will  not 
bear  examination.  But  the  position  of 
the  shrewd  yet  visionary  Califomian,  in 
face  of  so  many  forces  which  he  has  no 
understanding  of — his  confidence  that 
he  can  overcome  the  difficulties  before 
him,  and  his  hopeless  and  helpless  de- 
feat by  what  have  seemed  to  him  mere 
thin  ghosts  of  Old  World  prejudice — is 
very  ably  and  skilfully  shown .  From  the 
moment  when  we  find  him  full  of  admira- 
tion for  the  bad  copy  made  by  the  young 
lady  who  was  *  'uncommonly  taking, ' '  his 
ignorance  and  self-confidence,  his  deter- 
mination to  do  and  have  the  very  best 
of  every  thing,  and  total  incapacity  to 
understand  the  force  and  meaning  of  all 
that  is  against  him,  are  kept  before  us 
with  the  most  distinct  and  happy  reality. 
His  ignorance  is  great,  but  he  has  in- 
stincts which  are  finer  than  instruction. 
He  does  not  know  that  Mademoiselle 
Nioche's  picture  is  very  bad,  but  he 
knows  the  perfection  of  womanhood 
which  he  is  in  search  of  when  he  sees 
it,  and  is  never  for  a  moment  tempted  to 
make  an  ideal  of  the  bad  little  painter, 
though  he  buys  her  picture.  He  thinks, 
on  the  other  hand,  ignorantly  and  fool- 
ishly, that  the  pride  of  the  decayed  family 
in  the  faubourg  is  one  of  the  things 
which  such  a  man  as  he  is  bound  to  sub- 
due. But  though  he  is  thus  stumbling 
about  in  **  a  world  not  realized,"  and  is 
altogether  worsted  and  overthrown,  he 
never  loses  our  s)rmpathy  ;  we  cannot 
think  of  him  as  vain  or  ignorant,  though 
his  ideas  are  so.  His  confidence  in 
himself,  though  so  unjustifiable,  has 
always  a  certain  nobleness  in  it ;  and  he 
is  never  vulgar,  nor  commonplace,  nor 
petty,  but  has  in  him  a  large  and  mag- 
nanimous nature — something  princely 
and  fine,  notwithstanding  the  sharp  lim- 
itations of  his  experience,  his  ignorance 
and  false  security.  The  Old  World 
crushes  the  representative  of  the  New. 
It  erects  before  him  cruel,  incomprehen- 
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sible  barriers,  and  sucks  the  soul  out  of 
him,  and  remorselessly  cuts  off  all  his 
hopes.  He  is  no  match  for  it,  though 
he  thinks  at  first  that  he  is  far  more 
than  a  match.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
aristocratic  France  deals  with  the  Amer- 
ican. It  baffles  him,  confounds  him,  cuts 
off  his  ambition  and  his  ideal,  and  makes 
an  end  of  what  was  to  have  been  so 
good — his  future,  the  reward  of  his  ex- 
ertions, the  fine  dream  upon  which  he 
had  concentrated  all  his  hopes. 

England  treats  with  less  cruelty  the 
American  woman  whom  Mr.  James 
presents  to  us,  with  a  touch  of  indul- 
gence for  the  mother  country,  as  the 
representative  of  the  New  World  in 
London.  We  find  Miss  Bessie  Alden 
first  at  home  in  the  multitudinous  life  of 
an  American  watering-place,  where  the 
whole  population  sits  out  in  breezy  ver- 
andas (called  piazzas  in  native  phrase- 
ology) within  sight  of  the  sea,  in  white 
dresses,  and  talks.  To  this  society 
arrive  two  Englishmen,  Lord  Lambeth 
and  Mr.  Percy  Beaumont,  who  are  made 
very  much  of  by  the  pretty  wife  and 
beautiful  sister  of  the  New  York  man  of 
business,  to  whom  they  have  been  in- 
troduced. Bessie  Alden,  the  sister,  is  a 
Boston  young  lady,  not  accustomed  to 
the  gaiety  of  the  New  Yorkers,  and 
much  impressed  by  her  first  encounter 
with  an  Englishman.  The  picture  is 
very  pretty  and  charming.  The  girl 
looks  at  the  handsome,  somewhat  dull, 
very  ignorant,  and  perfectly  good-tem- 
pered and  good-mannered  Englishman 
with  a  little  awe.  To  her  he  is  a  type 
of  that  cultivated  and  beautiful  Old 
World,  full  of  associations,  full  of  po- 
etry, about  which  she  has  been  reading 
all  her  days,  and  to  see  which  is,  as  she 
says,  the  dream  of  her  life.  She  finds 
in  him  every  thing  that  is  most  attractive 
to  the  imagination  and  most  unlike  what 
Americans  have.  He  is  a  nobleman,  a 
lord,  a  duke's  son,  a  complete  impersona- 
tion of  the  strange,  fascinating,  and  so 
different  life  of  the  old  country.  But 
though  she  is  infinitely  attracted  by  the 
phenomena  of  his  existence,  Miss  Bes- 
sie is  never  fascinated  by  the  individual, 
whom  Mr.  James  has  made,  we  are 
obliged  to  say,  a  somewhat  silly  and 
stupid  young  man,  though  he  is  very 
carefully  attired  in  the  fragmentary  talk 
and  anxious  avoidance  of  all  pretence  at 


any  thing  better,  which  is  charact 
of  Englishmen.  The  situation  v 
mind  the  reader  of  that  audacioi 
brilliant  study  of  American  mann 
which  we  may  be  forgiven  a  p 
reference — the  Tender  Recollecti< 
Miss  Irene  Macgillicuddy.  One 
almost  fancy  that  it  was  in  a  little 
ral  national  irritation  against  that  i 
tion  of  the  New  York  young  lad 
her  mode  of  treating  the  wan< 
Englishmen  that  Mr.  James  und< 
his  version  of  his  countrywoman, 
the  picture  of  the  life  of  Newpoi 
talk  and  the  sociability,  is  charact 
enough,  very  odd  to  English  eye; 
perceptibly  the  same,  though  taker 
a  less  maJicious  point  of  view,  i 
society  of  Irene  Macgillicuddy. 
however,  when  his  gay  and  elegan 
beatifully-dressed  and  pretty-man 
Americans  come  to  London  tha 
James's  intention  becomes  apparen 
are  doubtful  whether  his  indictn 
most  against  the  British  aristocra 
not  rushing  to  throw  itself  at  the  1 
Mrs.  Westgale  and  Miss  Aide 
against  Mrs.  Westgate  for  expectir 
rush.  Both  are  involved  in  the 
and  lively  talk  of  the  lady,  who 
scious  of  having  taken  so  many  Er 
men  to  her  heart  in  America,  is 
cately  and  gaily  bitter  as  to  the  al 
of  all  return  on  their  part  when  si 
pears  in  their  kingdom.  Lord  Lai 
is  most  anxious  to  return  their  civi 
and  devotes  himself  to  their  se 
but  he  cannot  make  his  duchess-n 
equally  eager,  and  the  whole  brillia 
tie  episode  collapses  in  the  infem 
f  usal  by  Bessie  of  her  noble  lover, 
is  caused,  we  are  not  sure  whetl 
her  indifference  to  himself,  or  b 
indignant  perception  of  the  man 
which  her  proud  innocence  is  reg 
by  all  around  him.  Thus  it  all 
to  nothing  once  more  ;  and  the 
Americans  go  forth  **  to  spread 
conquests  further,"  into  the 
French  world,  where  they  apparent 
pect  a  better  reception,  but  whe 
Mr.  James  has  already  shown  u: 
more  tragic  and  incomprehensibh 
tilities  lurk. 

Thus  we  are  made  to  see  the  gex 
open-heartedness  of  American  sc 
and  the  mean  jealousy  and  unn 
siveness  of  our  own.     But  do  not 
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our  own — for  Mrs.  Westgate  is 
^:harniingly  nawe  in  her  determination  to 
^see  no  society  worthy  of  her  which  does 
-xiot  include  all  the  dukes  and  duchesses, 
-jpersonages  whom  most  of  us  scarcely 
'Cake  into  account  at  all  as  indispensable 
'fto  enjoyment. 

"  I   don't  want  any  superior  second-rate  so- 
ciety" (said  this   charming  woman) ;  "  I  want 
the  society  I  have  lieen  accustomed  to.     The 
'first  time  I  came  to  London  I  went  out  to  dine. 
After  dinner,  in  the  drawing-room,  I  had  some 
conversation  with  an  old  lady.  ...  I  forget 
'What  she  talked  about ;  but  she  presently  said, 
io  allusion  to  something  we  were  discussing, 
*  Oh,  you  know  the  aristocracy  do  so-and-so — 
Init  in  one's  own  class  of  life  it  is  very  differ- 
ent.'    In  one's  own  class  of  life  !     What  is  a 
poor  unprotected  American  woman  to  do  in  a 
country  where  she  is  liable  to  have  that  sort  of 
thing  said  to  her  ?' ' 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  delicate  and 
refined  snobbishness  that  was  ever  put 
**p> on  record,  and  Mr.   James  evidently 
k.«^ows  the  ways  of  thinking  of  his  peo- 
ple.    Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  on  his  side, 
^^Ould  no  doubt  be  edified  to  see  how 
*  ^  tic  his  favorite    class    of  gentlemen, 
^^^Ao  are  *'  not  of  the  nobility,  but  with 
*Xe  accomplishments  and  tastes  of  an 
'J>p€r  class,  * '  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
e  wives    of    New    York    merchants. 
ese  ladies  take  all  the  conventional- 
"^es  of  society  au  grand  sdrieux.     They 
re  wounded  by  the  fact  that  Her  (irace 
ust  walk  before  them  out  of  a  room  ; 
"V'ct  they  feel  themselves  not  in  the  so- 
ciety to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed when  they  are  not  with  the  duch- 
esses.    The  picture  is  very  amusing  and 
characteristic,  and  full  of  candor.    Miss 
Alden,  however,  who  is  from  Boston,  is 
"very  desirous  of  carrying  with  her  into 
the  best  society  another    class  not  al- 
ways found  there — *  *  the  eminent  people 
— the  authors  and  artists — the  clever  peo- 
ple."    **  We  hold  them  in  great  honor  ; 
tkey  go  to  the  best  dinner  parties^**  she 
says,    with   delightful   simplicity.     The 
young  Bostonian  is  not  less  conscious  of 
her  superiority  to    **  the  distinguished 
people"   than  is  the  Marquis  of  I,am- 
beth  ;  but  her  sense  of  her  power  to  do 
Ihem  honor  is  much  more  lively.     Al- 
together there  have  been  few  things  more 
piquant  in   recent  literature   than  this 
contrast  and  contact  of  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.    The  American  in  France 
had  much  the  worse  of    the   conflict. 


The  Amcricaine  in  England  carries  off 
the  honors,  though  they  are  somewhat 
barren. 

Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  notic- 
ing the  other  works  of  the  series.     The 
*'  Europeans,**  as  we  have  said,  are  very 
shabby  representatives  of  the  Old  World 
in  the  New — not  at  all  on  the  same  level 
as  Newman  and  the  Newport  ladies  ;  and 
nobody  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  will 
grudge  Mr.  James  his  easy  victory  over 
them,  which  is  very  shadowy  and  indis- 
tinct at  the  same  time.     We  never  reallv 
know  what  they  want,  to  start  with — 
and  we  arc  left  in  some  uncertainty  as 
to  what  they  obtain.    The  story  of  Daisy 
Miller  has  a  different   motif  from    the 
others.    It  is  a  purely  American  picture  ; 
and  the  strange,  beautiful,  dainty,  inno- 
cent,  and  very  foolish  little  American 
girl,  with  her  ignorant  defiance  of   all 
rules,  is  criticized    and    condemned  by 
Americans  abroad,  not  by  the  society  na- 
tive to  the  places  which  she  scandalizes. 
The  wonderful  mother,  and  still  more 
wonderful  little  boy,  are  figures  which 
must  be  quite  familiar  to  every  frequenter 
of  foreign  hotels  ;  but  we  never  met  any 
thing  so  daring  as  Daisy  herself.     The 
end  of  the  story  is  unnecessarily  tragic. 
The  poor  little  pretty  trifler  might  surely 
have  been  shipped  home   to    Schenec- 
tady, and  let  off  with  her  life.     There 
is  one  other  little  sketch  in  Mr.  James's 
last  volume  which  is  wonderfully  pretty 
and  pathetic,  and  which  he  calls  *'  Four 
Meetings."     It  is  the  story  of  a  little 
New  England  governess,  whose  **  dream 
of  her  life"  it  has  been,  as  with  Bessie 
Alden,   to  go  to  "  Europe,"  and  who 
saves  up  her  money  with  a  kind  of  pas- 
sion for  this  end.    She  comes  to  Europe, 
meets,  and  is  immediately  victimized  by, 
an  American  cousin  in  France,  to  whom 
her*  money  is  needful,   and  goes  back 
again  penniless  but  uncom])laining,  hav- 
ing spent    but    thirteen    hours  in  that 
Europe  for  which  she  had  so  longed.  It 
is  cruel.     One  instinctively  puts  one*s 
hand  in  one's  pocket,  wondering  would 
it   not  have  been  possible  somehow  to 
make  up  Miss  Caroline  Spencer's  loss  ? 
But  it  is  the  author's  role  to  represent 
himself  as  entirely  passive  in  such  mat- 
ters ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
have;  spoiled    the    story.     Mr.    James 
cannot  refrain  from  another  covert  tling 
at  the  Old  World,  by  representing  his 
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delicate  little  martyr  as  saddled  in  per- 
petuity with  a  vulgar  Frenchwoman,  the 
supposed  widow  of  the  cousin  who  rob- 
bed her  ;  but  the  picture  of  the  heroine 
is  very  touching  in  its  faint  colors  and 
delicate  outline,  and  gives  us  a  pang  of 
sympathy,  even  though  we  feel  that  the 
pain  is  unnecessary,  and  that  surely  the 
American  lady  at  the  hotel  must  have 
managed  some  way  of  making  it  up  to 
the  sufferer. 
We  recommend  to  romancers  of  all 


nations,  who  may  happen  to  h 
necessary  knowledge,  this  mode 
ting  forth  the  mutual  grievances 
countries.     We  have  ourselves 
land  discussed  America  at  great  1< 
means     of    wandering    novelis 
nobody  before  Mr.  James  has  1 
this  delicate  and  subtle  way  of  ; 
how  superior  the  one  race    is 
other,  while  saying   something 
natured,  at  the  same  time,  of  tl 
too. — Blackwood* s  Magazine, 
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THE    MANDOLINATA. 


BY   W.    W.    STORY. 

The  night  is  still,  the  windows  are  open. 

The  air  with  odors  is  sweet ; 
Hark  !  some  one  is  humming  the  Mandolinata 

Along  the  open  street. 
The  Mandolinata !     Ah  me  !  as  I  hear  it, 

Before  me  you  seem  to  rise 
From  the  other  world,  with  your  gentle  presence, 

Your  tender  and  smiling  eyes. 

How  we  jested  together,  and  hummed  together 

That  old  and  threadbare  song. 
With  forced  intonations  and  quaint  affectations. 

That  ended  in  laughter  long ! 
How  oft  in  the  morning  beneath  your  window 

I  framed  to  it  bantering  words. 
And  heard  from  within  your  sweet  voice  answer  ' 

With  a  flute- tone  like  a  bird's ! 

And  you  opened  your  shutters  and  sang,  **  Good  morning, 

0  Troubadour,  gallant  and  gay  !" 
And  I  chanted,  **  O  lovely  and  lazy  lady, 

1  die  of  this  long  delay  ! 

Oh,  hasten,  hasten  !*'     **  I'm  coming,  I'm  coming, 

Thy  lady  is  coming  to  thee  ;" 
And  then  you  drew  back  in  your  chamber  laughing — 

Oh,  who  were  so  foolish  as  we  ? 

Ah  me  !  that  vision  comes  up  before  me  ; 

How  vivid  and  young  and  gay  ! 
Ere  Death  like  a  sudden  blast  blew  on  you. 

And  swept  life's  blossoms  away. 
Buoyant  of  spirit,  and  glad  and  happy. 

And  gentle  of  thought  and  heart ; 
Ah  !  who  would  believe  you  were  mortally  wounded. 

So  bravely  you  played  your  part  ? 

We  veiled  our  fears  and  our  apprehensions. 

With  hopes  that  were  all  in  vain  ; 
It  was  only  a  sudden  cough  and  spasm 

Betrayed  the  inward  pain. 
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In  the  midst  of  our  jesting  and  merry  laughter, 

We  turned  aside  to  sigh, 
Looked  out  of  the  window,  and  all  the  landscape 

Grew  dim  to  the  brimming  eye. 

And  at  last,  one  pleasant  summer  morning, 

When  roses  were  all  in  bloom, 
Death  gently  came  with  the  wandering  breezes 

To  bear  your  spirit  home. 
A  smile  on  your  lips — a  tender  greeting — 

And  all  that  was  once  so  gay 
Was  still  and  calm,  with  a  perfect  sadness. 

And  you  had  passed  away. 
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Through  the  casement  the  wind  is  moaning. 

On  the  pane  the  ivy  crawls. 
The  fire  is  faded  to  ashes, 

And  the  black  brand,  broken,  falls. 

The  voices  are  gone,  but  I  linger, 

And  silence  is  over  all  ; 
Where  once  there  was  music  and  laughter 

Stands  Death  in  the  empty  hall. 

There  is  only  a  dead  rose  lying, 

Faded  and  crushed  on  the  floor  ; 
And  a  harp  whose  strings  are  broken, 

That  Love  will  play  no  more. 

Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
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-  *M  the  absence  of  any  complete  biogra- 

^^  of  the  late  William  Makepeace 
. -**^x:keray,  every  anecdote  regarding 
^jj*^  has  a  certain  value,  in  so  far  as  it 
T^^o-ws  a  light  on  his  personal  character 
jV*^^  methods  of  work.  Read  in  this 
^''^■^t  and  in  this  spirit,  and  the  tributes 
1^  His  memory  are  valuable  and  interest- 
^JK«  Glancing  over  some  memoranda 
r^^nccted  with  the  life  of  the  novelist, 

•^^tained  in  a  book  which  has  come  un- 

T^^  our  notice,  entitled  Anecdote  Biogra- 

%^rf^^i  we  gain  a  ready  insight  into  his 

*^^Tacter.     And  from  the  materials  thus 
^ Implied,  we  now  offer  a  few  anecdotes 

r^«i8ured  up  in  these  too  brief  memo- 
""^^Is  of  his  life. 

'Thackeray  was  born  at   Calcutta  in 

^  "^  I.    While  still  very  young,  he  was 
t  to  England  ;  on  the  homeward  voy- 
-'  he  had  a  peep  at  the  great  Napoleon 
*^  ^liis  exile-home  at  St.  Helena.     He  re- 
^s^i'vcd  his  education  at  the  Charterhouse 

^Viool  and  at  Cambridge,  leaving  the 
Niw  Smn.— Vol.  XXX.,  No.  3 


latter  without  a  degree.  His  fortune  at 
this  time  amounted  to  twenty  thousand 
pounds  ;  this  he  afterward  lost  through 
unfortunate  speculations,  but  not  before 
he  had  travelled  a  good  deal  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  acquainted  himself  with 
French  and  German  everyday  life  and 
literature.  His  first  inclination  was  to 
follow  the  profession  of  an  artist ;  and 
curious  to  relate,  he  made  overtures  to 
Charles  Dickens  to  illustrate  his  earliest 
book.  Thackeray  was  well  equipped 
both  in  body  and  mind  when  his  career 
as  an  author  began  ;  but  over  ten  years 
of  hard  toil  at  newspaper  and  magazine 
writing  were  undergone  before  he  be- 
came known  as  the  author  of  Vanity 
Fair^  and  one  of  the  first  of  living  nov- 
elists. He  lectured  with  fair  if  not  with 
extraordinary  success  both  in  England 
and  America,  when  the  sunshine  of  pub- 
lic favor  had  been  secured.  His  career 
of  successful  novel-writing  terminated 
suddenly  on  24th  December,  1863,  and 
21 
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e  Dickens,  he  had  an  unfinished  novel 

I  hand. 

Thackeray's  generosity  to  others  in  a 

ruggling  position  is  well  known.     The 
allowing  are  fair  examples. 

One  morning  Thackeray  knocked  at 
.he  door  of  Horace  Mayhew's  chambers 
in  Regent  Street,  crying  from  without  : 
**  It's  no  use,  Horry  Mayhew  ;  open  the 
door."  On  entering,  he  said  cheer- 
fully: **Well,  young  gentleman,  you'll 
admit  an  old  fogy."  When  leaving, 
with  his  hat  ift  his  hand,  he  remarked  : 
"  By  the  by,  how  stupid  !  I  was  going 
away  without  doing  part  of  the  business 
of  my  visit.  You  spoke  the  other  day 
of  poor  Cieorge.  Somebody — most  un- 
accountably— has  returned  me  a  five- 
pound  note  I  lent  him  a  long  time  ago. 
I  didn't  expect  it.  So  just  hand  to 
George  ;  and  tell  him,  when  his  pocket 
will  bear  it,  to  pass  it  on  to  some  poor 
fellow  of  his  acquaintance.  By-bye." 
He  was  gone  !  This  was  one  of  Thack- 
eray's delicate  methods  of  doing  a  fa- 
vor ;  the  recipient  was  asked  to  pass  it 
on. 

One  of  his  last  acts  on  leaving  Amer- 
ica after  a  lecturing  tour,  was  to  return 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of 
one  of  his  lectures  to  a  young  speculator 
who  had  been  a  loser  by  the  bargain. 
While  known  to  hand  a  gold  piece  to  a 
waiter  with  the  remark  :  **  My  friend, 
will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  accept  a 
sovereign  .?"  he  has  also  been  known  to 
say  to  a  visitor  who  had  proffered  a 
card  :  "  Don't  leave  this  bit  of  paper  ; 
it  has  cost  you  two  cents,  and  will  be 
just  as  good  for  your  next  call."  Evi- 
dently aware  that  money  when  properly 
used  is  a  wonderful  health-restorer,  he 
was  found  by  a  friend  who  had  entered 
his  bedroom  in  Paris,  gravely  placing 
some  napoleons  in  a  pill-box,  on  the  lid 
of  which  was  written  :  **  One  to  be  taken 
occasionally."  When  asked  to  explain, 
it  came  out  that  these  strange  pills  were 
for  an  old  person  who  said  she  was  very 
ill,  and  in  distress  ;  and  so  he  had  con- 
cluded that  this  was  the  medicine  want* 
cd.  "Dr.  Thackeray,"  he  remarked, 
"  intends  to  leave  it  with  her  himself. 
Let  us  walk  out  together."  To  a  young 
literary  man  afterward  his  amanuensis, 
he  wrote  thus,  on  hearing  that  a  loss 
had  befallen  him :  "I  am  sincerely 
sorry  to  hear  of  your  position,  and  send 


the  little  contribution  which  came  so  op- 
portunely from  another  friend  whom  I 
was  enabled  once  to  help.  When  you 
are  well-to-do  again,  I  know  you  will  pay 
it  back  ;  and  I  daresay  somebody  else 
will  want  the  money,  which  is  mean- 
while most  heartily  at  your  service." 

Unlike  Charles  Dickens,  he  was  never 
happy  when  he  had  the  prospect  of  a 
speech  to  make  or  had  to  act  as  chair- 
man at  some  public  gathering.  One 
morning  his  amanuensis  found  him  in 
bed,  and  discovered  that  he  had  passed 
a  restless  night.  He  was  to  preside  that 
evening  at  the  dinner  of  the  General 
Theatrical  Fund.  His  assistant  ven- 
tured to  remark  that  he  was  sorry  he  did 
not  seem  well  that  morning.  **  WellT" 
he  exclaimed  ;  "  no  ;  I  am  not  welL  I 
have  got  to  make  that  confounded  speech 
to-night."  It  is  well  known  that  his 
speech  at  the  founding  of  the  Free 
Library  Institution,  Manchester,  which 
lasted  for  but  three  minutes,  when  he  sat 
down,  was  a  conspicuous  failure.  He 
good-naturedly  remarked  to  a  friend 
afterward :  "  My  boy,  you  have  my 
profoundest  sympathy ;  this  day  you 
have  accidentally  missed  hearing  one  of 
the  finest  speeches  ever  composed  for 
delivery  by  a  great  British  orator." 

When  enjoying  an  American  repast  at 
Boston  in  1852,  his  friends  there,  deter- 
mined to  surprise  him  with  the  size  of 
their  oysters,  had  placed  six  of  the  lar- 
gest bivalves  they  could  find,  on  his 
plate..  After  swallowing  number  one 
with  some  little  difficulty,  a  friend  asked 
him  how  he  felt.  "  Profoundly  grate- 
ful," he  gasped  ;  "  and  as  if  I  had  swal- 
lowed a  little  baby."  Previous  to  a 
farewell  dinner  given  by  his  American 
intimates  and  admirers,  he  remarked  that 
it  was  very  kind  of  his  friends  to  give 
him  a  dinner,  but  that  such  things  al- 
ways set  him  trembling.  **  Besides," 
he  remarked  to  his  secretary,  "  I  have 
to  make  a  speech,  and  what  am  I  to 
say  ?  Here,  take  a  pen  in  your  hand 
and  sit  down,  and  I'll  see  if  I  can  ham- 
mer out  something.  It's  hammering 
now.  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  stammering 
by  and  by.  * '  His  short  speeches,  when 
delivered,  were  as  characteristic  and  un- 
mistakable as  any  thing  he  ever  wrote. 
All  the  distinct  features  of  his  written 
style  were  present. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  the  senti- 
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flients  he  entertained  toward  his  great 
nVal    Charles    Dickens.     Although  the 
latter  was  more  popular  as  a  novelist 
tiisin  he  could  ever  expect  to  become, 
he     expressed    himself    in   unmistakable 
terms  regarding  him.     When  the  con- 
versation turned  that  way,  he  would  re- 
mark :    **  Dickens  is  making  ten  thou- 
sand a  year.     He  is  very  angry  at  me 
for  saying  so  ;  but  I  unll  say  it,  for  it  is 
true.     He  doesn't  like  me.     He  knows 
that  my  books  are  a  protest  against  his 
— that  if  the  one  set  are  true,  the  other 
must  be  false.     But  Pickwick  is  an  ex- 
ception ;  it  is  a  capital  book.     It  is  like 
a    glass  of  good  English   ale."     When 
Dt^mbey  and  Son  appeared  in  the  familiar 
paper  cover,  number  five  contained  the 
episode   of    the   death   of    little    Paul. 
T^Hackeray  appeared    much    moved   on 
reading  it  over,  and  putting  number  five 
in     his  pocket,  hastened  with  it  to  the 
editor's  room  in  Punch  office.     Dashing 
it    ^own  on  the  table  in  the  presence  of 
^^ark  Lemon,  he  exclaimed  :  **  There's 
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»i^>  writing  against  such  power  as  this  ; 
^■^e  has  no  chance  !     Read  that  chapter 
^^scribing  young  Paul's  death  ;  it  is  un- 
***  Tpassed — it  is  stupendous  !"      When 
3/i//y  Fair  was  at  its  best  and  being 
blished  in  monthly  parts,  with  a  cir- 
lation    of    six     thousand    a    month, 
Aackeray  would  remark  :    **  Ah,   they 
Ik  to  me  of  popularity,  with  a  sale  of 
tie  more  than  one  half  of  ten  thou- 
d.     Why  look  at  that  lucky  fellow 
ickens,  with  heaven  knows  how  many 
lers,   and    certainly    not    less    than 
irty  thousand  buyers. ' ' 
In  a  conversation  with  his  secretary 
revious  to  his  American  trip,  he  inti- 
his  intention  of  starling  a  maga- 
ine  or  journal  on  his  return,  to  be  is- 
"^cd  in  his  own    name.     This  scheme 
ventually  took  shape,  and  the   result 
as  the  now  well-known  Corn/till  Maga- 
'me.     This  magazine  proved  a  great  suc- 
ess,  the  sale  of  the  first  number  being 
^^ne  hundred  and  ten  thousand  copies. 
^^nder  the  excitement  of  this  great  suc- 
cess, Thackeray  left  London  for  Paris. 
""To  Mr.  Fields,  the  American  publisher, 
^%rho  met  him  by  appointment  at  his  hotel 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  he  remarked  : 
*'  London  is  not  big  enough  to  contain 
ne  now,  and  I  am  obliged  to  add  Paris 
to  my  residence.     Good  gracious  !"  said 
he,  throwing  up  his  long  arms,  ''  where 


will  this  tremendous  circulation  stop  ? 
Who  knows  but  that  I  shall  have  to  add 
Vienna  and  Rome  to  my  whereabouts  ? 
If  the  worst  come  to  the  worst.  New 
York  also  may  fall  into  my  clutches,  and 
only  the  Rocky  Mountains  may  be  able 
to  stop  my  progress."  His  spirits  con- 
tinued high  during  this  visit  to  Paris,  his 
friend  adding  that  some  restraint  was 
necessary  to  keep  him  from  entering  the 
jewellers'  shops,  and  ordering  a  pocket- 
ful of  diamonds  and  **  other  trifles  ; 
for,"  said  he,  "how  can  I  spend  the 
princely  income  which  Smith*  allows  me 
for  editing  Cornhiil,  unless  I  begin  in- 
stantly somewhere  !"  He  complained 
too  that  he  could  not  sleep  at  night  "  for 
counting  up  his  subscribers."  On  read- 
ing a  contribution  by  his  young  daugh- 
ter to  the  Cornhill,  he  felt  much  moved, 
remarking  to  a  friend  :  "  When  I  read 
it,  I  blubbered  like  a  child  ;  it  is  so 
good,  so  simple,  and  so  honest ;  and  my 
little  girl  wrote  it,  every  word  of  it." 

Dickens  in  the  tender  memorial  which 
he  penned  for  the  Cornhill  Magazine^  re- 
marks on  his  appearance  when  they 
dined  together.  "  No  one,"  he  says, 
"  can  ever  have  seen  him  more  genial, 
natural,  cordial,  fresh,  and  honestly  im- 
])ulsive  than  I  have  seen  him  at  those 
times.  No  one  can  be  surer  than  I  of 
the  greatness  and  goodness  of  the  heart 
that  then  disclosed  itself." 

Thackeray  sometimes  made  a  good 
point  in  his  replies.  He  was  pestered 
on  one  occasion  by  a  young  American, 
who  questioned  him  as  to  what  they 
thought  of  this  person  and  that  in  Eng- 
land. "  Mr.  Thackeray,"  he  asked, 
"what  do  they  think  of  Tupper  ?" 
"They  don't  think  of  Tupper,"  he 
quietly  replied.  At  the  weekly  Punch 
dinners,  Jerrold  and  he  used  to  sit  to- 
gether when  the  former  seemed  inclined 
to  wrangle  when  every  thing  was  not  to 
his  mind.  "  There's  no  use  quarrelling," 
said  Thackeray  ;  "  for  we  must  meet 
again  next  week." 

Beneath  his  "  modestly  grand"  man- 
ner, his  seeming  cynicism  and  bitterness, 
he  bore  a  very  tender  and  loving  heart. 
In  a  letter  written  in  1854,  and  quoted 
in  James  Hannay's  sketch,  he  expresses 
himself    thus:    "I    hate   Juvenal,"   he 

^^™^"^'^^^^"™™  *  '  -■'•■■■■■■■      M^— ^^— ^ 

♦  Of  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  Ihc  well-known 
publishers. 
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Says.     "  I  mean  I  think  him  a  truculent, 
fellow  ;  and  I  love  Horace  better  than 
you  do,  and  rate  Churchill  much  lower  ; 
and  as  for  Swift,  vou  haven't  made  me 
alter  my  opinion.     I  admire,  or  rather 
admit,  his  power  as  much  as  you  do  ; 
but  I  don't  admire  that  kind  of  power 
so  much  as  I  did  fifteen  years  ago,  or 
twenty  shall  we  say.     Zov^  is  a  higher 
intellectual    exercise    than    hatred ;   and 
when  you  get  one  or  two  more  of  those 
young    ones    you    write    so   pleasantly 
about,  you'll  come  over  to  the  side  of 
the  kind  wags,  I  think,  rather  than  the 
cruel  ones."     The  pathetic  sadness  visi- 
ble in  much  that  he  wrote  sprung  partly 
from  temperament  and  partly  from  his 
own  private  calamities.     Loss  of  fortune 
was  not  the  only  cause.     When  a  young 
man  in  Paris,  he  married  ;  and  after  en- 
joying domestic    happiness   for  several 
years,   his    wife    caught    a  fever,   from 
which   she  never  afterward   sufficiently 
recovered  to  be  able  to  be  with  her  hus- 
band and  children.     She  was  henceforth 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  kind  family, 
where  every  comfort  and  attention  was 
secured  for  her.     The  lines  in  the  bal- 
lad of  the  Bouillabaisse  are  supposed  to 
refer  to  this  early  time  of  domestic  felici- 
ty : 

Ah  me  !  how  quick  the  days  are  flitting  ! 

I  mind  me  of  a  time  that's  gone. 
When  here  I'd  sit,  as  now  I'm  sitting, 

In  this  same  place — but  not  alone. 
A  fair  young  form  was  nestled  near  me, 

A  dear,  dear  face  looked  fondly  up. 
And  sweetly  spoke  and  smiled  to  cheer  me — 

There's  no  one  now  to  share  my  cup. 

In  dictating  to  his  amanuensis  during 
*he  composition  of  the  lectures  on  the 
Four  GcorgeSy  he  would  light  a  cigar,  pace 
the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
resume  his  work  with  increased  cheer- 
fulness, changing  his  position  very  fre- 
quently, so  that  he  was  sometimes  sit- 
ting, standing,  walking;,  or  lying  about. 
His  enunciation  was  always  clear  and 
distinct,  and  his  words  and  thoughts 
were  so  well  weighed  that  the  progress 
of  writing  was  but  seldom  checked.  He 
dictated  with  calm  deliberation,  and 
showed  no  risible  feeling  even  when  he 
had  made  a  humorous  point.  His 
whole  literary  career  was  one  of  unremit- 
ting industry  ;  he  wrote  slowly,  and,  like 
*  *  George  Eliot, '  *  gave  forth  his  thoughts 
in  such  perfect  form,  that  he  rarely  re- 


quired to  retouch  his  work.     His  hand- 
writing was  neat  and  plain,  often  very 
minute  ;  which  led  to  the  remark,  that 
if  all  trades  failed,  he  would  earn  six- 
pences by  writing  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
the  Creed  in  the  size  of  one.      Unlike 
many  men  of  less  talent,  he  looked  upon 
caligraphy  as  one  of  the  fine  arts.     When 
at  the  height  of  his  fame  he  was  satisfied 
when  he  wrote  six  pages  a  day,  general- 
ly working  during  the  day,   seldom  at 
niglit.     An  idea  which  would  only  be 
slightly  developed  in  some  of  his  shorter 
stories,  he  treasured  up  and  expanded 
in   some   of  his   larger   works.     When 
he    received    an    adverse    criticism,  he 
remarked   in   a  letter    to   a   friend   re- 
garding it :  ''What  can  the  man  mean 
by  saying  that  I  am  *  uncharitable,  un- 
kindly,  that  I  sneer   at   virtue  ? '    and 
so   forth.     My   own    conscience    being 
pretty  clear,  I  can  receive  the  BulletifCs 
displeasure  with  calmness — remembering 
how  I  used  to  lay  about  me  in  my  own 
youthful  days,  and  how  I  generally  took 
a  good  tall  mark  to  hit  at."     That  he 
felt  the  gravity  of  his  calling  is  evident 
from  a  reply  written  in  1848  to  friends 
in  Edinburgh,  who,  presaging  his  future 
eminence,   had  presented  him  with  an 
inkstand  in  the  shape  of  a  silver  statu- 
ette of  **  Punch."     •*  Who  is  this  that 
sets   up  to  preach    to    mankind,"    he 
wrote,   '*  and  to  laugh  at  many  things 
which  men  reverence  ?     I  hope  I  maybe 
able  to  tell  the  truth  always,  and  to  see 
it  aright,  according  to  the  eyes   which 
God  Almighty  gives  me.     And  if  in  the    : 
exercise  of  my  calling  I  get  friends,  and  - 
find    encouragement    and   sympathy,   I   I 
need  not  tell  you  how  much  I  feel,  and  J 
am  thankful  for  this  support." 

While  Alfred  Tennyson  the  futures 
Laureate  received  the  gold  medal  dXM 
Cambridge  given  by  the  Chancellor  o^ 
the  university  for  the  best  English  poem,^ 
the  subject  being  TimbuctoOy  we  fin£i: 
Thackeray  satirizing  the  subject  in  a  hu-  - 
morous  paper  called  The  Snob.  Hei 
are  a  few  lines  from  his  clever  skit  oi 
the  prize  poem  : 

There  stalks  the  tiger — there  the  lion  roars, 
Who  sometimes  eats  the  luckless  blackamoo 
All  that  he  leaves  of  them  the  monster  throwi 
To   jackals,  vultures,   dogs,   cats,    kites, 

crows ; 
His  hunger  thus  the  forest  monarch  gluts. 
And  then  lies  down  'neath  trees  called  cocoa 

nuts. 
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The  personal  appearance  of  Thackeray 
has  been  frequently  described.  His 
nose,  through  an  early  accident,  was  mis- 
shapen ;  it  was  broad  at  the  bridge,  and 
stubby  at  the  end.  He  was  near-sight- 
ed ;  and  his  hair  at  forty  was  already 
gray,  but  massy  and  abundant ;  his  keen 
and  kindly  eyes  twinkled  sometimes 
through  and  sometimes  over  his  specta- 
cles. A  friend  remarked  that  what  he 
"  should  call  the  predominant  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  was  courage — a 
readiness  to  face  the  world  on  its  own 
terms."  Unlike  Dickens,  he  took  no 
regular  walking  exercise,  and  being  re- 
gardless of  the  laws  of  health,  su^ered 
in  consequence.  In  reply  to  one  who 
asked  him  if  he  had  ever  received  the 


best  medical  advice,  his  reply  was  : 
•*  What  is  the  use  of  advice  if  you  don't 
follow  it  ?  They  tell  me  not  to  drink, 
and  1  do  drink.  They  tell  me  not  to 
smoke,  and  I  do  smoke.  They  tell  me 
not  to  eat,  and  I  do  eat.  In  short,  I  do 
every  thing  that  I  am  desired  not  to  do  : 
and  therefore,  what  am  I  to  expect?" 
And  so  one  morning  he  was  found  lying, 
like  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  the  sleep  of  death 
with  his  arms  beneath  his  head,  after 
one  of  his  violent  attacks  of  illness  ;  to 
be  mourned  by  his  mother  and  daugh- 
ters, who  formed  his  household,  and  by 
a  wider  public  beyond,  which  had  learn- 
ed to  love  him  through  his  admirable 
wo rk  s . — Chtvnbcrs  *  s  JournaL 
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The  colored  races  of  Australia — as  all 
those    not    of  European  extraction  are 
concisely  called — are  a  constant  source 
of   anxiety  to  the  white   settlers.     No 
Sooner  has  the  colonist  disposed  of  one 
*  *  shade,'*  than  he  is  confronted  by  some 
trouble  arising  out  of  the  commissions 
cif  another  ;  and  disputes  as  to  the  best 
rnode  of  dealing  with  Asiatics,  Polynes- 
ians, and  aboriginals  form  some  of  the 
most  prominent  of  Australian  questions. 
If'roin  the  date  of  the  first  settlement,  the 
<legraded  original  owners  of  the  soil  have 
<x>mmanded   the   attention    of  the   set- 
tlers who  appropriated  their  property. 
The  mischievous  propensities  of  the  ab- 
originals have  been  a  source  of  constant 
annoyance  to  the  pioneers,  whilst  the 
rapid  decline  in  their  numbers  has  dis- 
appointed the  philanthropist,  who  vainly 
sought  to  laise  these  barbarians  in  the 
scale  of  intelligence,  by  teaching  them 
habits   of  continuous   toil  and   a  sense 
of  moral   responsibility.     The  helpless 
brutality  of  the  aboriginal  does,  how- 
ever, secure  him  from  active  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  white  settler  ;  and  the 
problem  of  dealing  with  him  in  the  most 
humane  and  advantageous  manner  will 
at  no  distant  date  be  solved  by  his  dis- 
appearance from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Very  different  is  the  case  with  the  aliens 
who  have  imported    in  large   numbers 
from  Asia  and  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
These   races  show   no  signs  of  decay. 
llieir  numbers  are  constantly  increasing. 


They  have  invaded  Australia  from  Cape 
York  to  Port  Philip,  and  from  South 
Australia  to  New  Zealand.  Partly  be- 
cause they  represent  cheap  labor,  partly 
because  **  Australia  for  the  while  man  " 
is  become  an  article  of  faith  from  one 
end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  these 
importations  have  met  with  the  most  de- 
termined hostility — with  antipathy  which 
might  long  ago  have  culminated  in  seri- 
ous violence,  had  not  the  various  col- 
onial governments  performed  something, 
and  promised  more,  in  the  way  of  re- 
pressive legislation.  The  colored  man 
is  the  stock  subject  of  the  newspapers, 
the  regular  topic  at  public  meetings,  and 
the  theme  of  numerous  parliamentary 
debates.  In  short,  he  has  risen  to  the 
dignity  of  the  question  of  the  day. 

The  colored  races  of  Australia  are 
of  three  princii)al  varieties.  The  aborigi- 
nal is  black,  the  Chinaman  is  yellow, 
and  the  Polynesian  may  be  of  any  tint 
from  copper  to  black.  Since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Maori  war  in  New  Zea- 
land, the  aboriginal  has  not  attracted  any 
attention  beyond  the  limits  of  Australia. 
The  colonists,  however,  esi)ccially  in  the 
north,  have  by  no  means  heard  the  last 
of  him.  The  fine  race  of  New  Zealand 
are  rapidly  declining  through  the  com- 
bined influence  of  too  much  rum,  and, 
apparently,  too  little  fighting.  Drink 
and  inactivity  co-operate  toward  the 
same  result.  Peace  is  now  maintained 
between  the  natives  and  the  settlers,  and 
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former  are  more  considerately  treat- 
than  of  yore  ;  but  alike  in  peace  or 
f,  whether  drinking  rum  or  cutting 
oats,  the  native  New  Zealander  goes 
wn  before  the  advance  of  civilization, 
he  aboriginals  of  Tasmania  are  extinct, 
n  the  continent  theii:  condition  be- 
omes  more  degraded  and  hopeless  in 
)roportion  as  they  are  remote  from  the 
»ea.  The  coast  natives  are  far  superior 
to  those  of  the  inland  districts.  The 
former  are  capable  of  continuous  in- 
dustry, and  display  a  considerable 
amount  of  intelligence.  Some  specimens 
that  I  saw  about  Moreton  Bay  (the  en- 
trance to  the  River  Brisbane)  were  re- 
markably fine  men.  In  the  north  of 
Queensland — in  the  peninsula  of  Cape 
York  and  round  about  the  gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria— the  native  is  of  an  entirely 
different  race,  and  probably  migrated 
originally  from  the  islands  of  the  great 
Indian  archipelago.  He  is  athletic,  in- 
telligent, ferocious,  untamable,  and  is 
credited  with  an  appetite  for  human 
flesh.  Traces  of  cannibalism  have  also 
been  found  in  the  western  interior  ;  but 
nothing  exact  is  known  of  the  natives  of 
that  unexplored  region.  The  most  de- 
graded of  the  aboriginal  tribes  have 
proved  less  un teachable  than  might  have 
been  inferred  from  the  accounts  of  early 
travellers  ;  but  nowhere  have  these  races 
been  so  advantageously  affected  by  civ- 
ilization as  to  afford  any  hope  of  their 
escaping  that  natural  law  which  dooms 
the  weaker  race  to  disappear  before  the 
stronger.  The  blacks  will  occasionally 
work  for  the  scjuatters,  and  work  well  ; 
but  they  soon  grow  tired  of  remaining 
in  one  place.  Continuous  application 
seems  beyond  them.  They  are  useful 
in  tracking  malefactors — a  business  for 
which  most  of  them  have  qualified  by  a 
long  training  as  evil-doers  on  their  own 
account.  In  some  places  areas  have 
been  set  apart  for  them,  and  homes  have 
been  established  under  the  care  of  white 
officials.  Here  the  aboriginal  has  ac- 
(piired  a  little  knowledge  of  agriculture 
and  some  of  the  simpler  arts  ;  but  it  is 
noticeable  that  women  or  old  and  infirm 
men  mostly  seek  these  institutions, 
which  thus  do  little  to  leaven  the  lump 
of  able-bodied  savagery.  In  Northern 
Queensland  the  relationship  between  the 
whites  and  the  blacks  is  one  of  war  to 
the  knife.     The  savage  uses  his  spear, 


the  settler  his  rifle,  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself.      Nothing  is  at- 
tempted in  the  way  of  negotiation,  over- 
tures for  peace,  or  reclamation.     The 
latter  is  pronounced  to  be  an  impossibil* 
ity  ;    but  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
establish  a  modus  vivendi.     It  is  said — 
and  probably  with  too  much  truth — that 
the     irreconcilable    hostility    of     these 
northern  savages  was  first  provoked  by 
atrocities  on  the  part  of  the  early  set- 
tlers ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the 
blacks  could  not  be  propitiated.     They 
have  decidedly  the  best  of  the  present 
permanent  state  of  warfare,  which  annu- 
ally costs  Queenslanders    several  lives 
and  a  large  amount  of  property. 

So  much  for  the  black  man.  The 
Kanaka,  South  Sea  Islander,  or  Polyne- 
sian, as  he  is  variously  termed,  may  be 
generally  classed  as  the  brown  man, 
though  every  island  rejoices  in  its  pecu- 
liar tint.  These  immigrants  are  confined 
to  Queensland,  and  almost  to  one  indus- 
try— the  cultivation  of  sugar.  About 
ten  years  ago  the  English  Government 
and  people  were  astonished  at  the  receipt 
of  reports  to  the  effect  that  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  were  systematically  kidnapped 
and  compelled  to  work  on  the  Queens* 
land  plantations.  These  accounts  had 
too  much  foundation  in  truth  ;  but  such 
practices  wholly  ceased  long  ago.  An  Act 
passed  in  the  year  1868  placed  this  kind 
of  immigration  under  strict  regulations. 
Every  vessel  bringing  Polynesians  to 
Queensland  must  be  licensed.  Every 
importer  of  South  Sea  Islanders  must 
sign  a  bond  with  two  sureties,  agreeing, 
under  a  penalty,  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  the  Act.  These  stipulate  that  the 
Polynesian  shall  be  employed  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  at  wages  not  under  £6 
a  year.  He  is  to  be  provided  with  a 
certain  amount  of  clothing  yearly,  with 
rations,  and  medical  attendance  when  re- 
quired. At  the  end  of  the  term  of  three 
years  his  employer  must  provide  him 
with  a  passage — the  accommodation  on 
board  ship  being  also  specified.  These 
laborers  are  industrious  and  for  the  - 
most  part  well  behaved.  They  suffer  no 
hardship  from  their  employers  ;  but  the- 
mortality  amongst  them  is  excessive, 
arising  mostly  from  pulmonary  diseases. 
Though  the  climate  here  is  tropical,  the 
mornings  in  midwinter  are  very  cold, 
with  occasional  frosts.     Some  of  these 
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Polynesians  remain  in  Queensland  after 
the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service, 
and  these  often  display  a  propensity  for 
arraying  themselves  in    fine  linen   and 
gold  chains.     The  remainder  return  to 
their  native  islands  (the  New  Hebrides), 
carrying  with  them   the  equivalent  of 
their  £18  in  the  shape  of  rifles,  revolvers, 
and  other  instruments  of  war.    As  these 
are  the  marks  of  civilization  of  which 
they  are  most  proud,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  their  intercourse  with  higher  intelli- 
gences does  not  prove  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing to  their  benighted  brethren  at  home. 
In  the  year  1877  the  number  of  Polyne- 
sians who  came  to  Queensland  was  1986, 
including  only  74  females.     The  num- 
ber who  departed  was  906.     The  total 
nuaiber  imported  into  this  colony  up  to 
the  end  of  March,   1878,  was  13,933. 
Of    these    1694   died,  and    5570  went 
home  again,  leaving  6669  in  the  country. 
The  insignificant  number  of  women 
iwho  come  hither  from  the  islands  forms 
a.n  objection  to  the  employment  of  Kan- 
akas.    As  for    the    rest,  it    might    be 
t.hought  that  a  body  of  laborers  who  are 
engaged  for  a  limited  period,  and  who 
T>erform  a  kind  of  work  that  is  not  suit- 
able for    Europeans,  would   excite  no 
jealousy  or  animosity  amongst  the  whites. 
This,  however,  is  not  the   case.     The 
Australian's  antipathy  to    the    colored 
man  is  beyond  the  reach  of  argument. 
The  Polynesian,  limited  as  is  the  sphere 
of  his  operations,  has  narrowly  escaped 
exclusion  from  Queensland.     The  Pre- 
mier who  has  just  retired  from  office 
(Mr.   Douglas)  was  greatly  opposed  to 
Kanaka  labor  ;  and  a  measure  further 
"regulating"  the   employment  of  the 
South  Sea  Islander  was  all  but  passed  in 
the  session  of  1877.     The  newly-arrived 
immigrant  from  Great  Britain  or  Europe, 
who  is  landed  at   the  Northern  ports, 
is  especially  dismayed  at   the  sight   of 
these  dark-skinned  fellow-laborers.    The 
immensity    of    the    distances   in  these 
countries,  the   interminable   forests   of 
gum  trees,  the  roughness  of  every  thing 
around,  the  villages  where  he  expected 
to  find  cities,  and  the  hamlets  where  he 
imagined  there  would  be  towns,  are  cal- 
culated  to  depress  the  new-comer    at 
first ;  but  these  novel  influences  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  prospect  of 
having  to  work  side  by  side  with  black 
labor  /    Appalled  at  such  an  unexpect- 


ed discovery,  many  of  the  immigrants, 
who  are  brought  hither  at  a  cost  to  the 
colony  of  some  £20  a  head,  hasten  south- 
ward ;  and  thus  New  South  Wales  se- 
cures many  a  good  citizen  at  the  expense 
of  Queensland. 

The  Polynesian,  however,  as  an  object 
of  public  interest  and  of  public  dread, 
sinks  into  insignificance  before  the 
Chinese.  This  ubiquitous,  all-suffer- 
ing, all-capable  individual — the  future 
possessor  of  the  world  in  his  own  opin- 
ion— has  invaded  Australia  in  thou- 
sands. He  competes  with  the  white 
man  in  almost  every  industry.  He  is 
careless  of  hardship,  and  apparently  in- 
different to  climate.  He  flourishes 
equally  under  the  almost  equatorial  heat 
of  northern  Queensland,  and  in  the 
moist  cool  atmosphere  of  New  Zealand. 
He  possesses  the  power  of  working  al- 
most without  limit,  though  he  is  slower 
and  feebler  than  the  Englishman  ;  he 
can  live  upon  a  sum  which  would  aston- 
ish a  Dorsetshire  laborer  ;  and  he  re- 
gards an  occasional  period  of  semi-star- 
vation as  something  quite  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  business.  These  qualities,  much 
more  than  certain  vices  to  which  the  yel- 
low man  is  addicted,  have  excited  against 
him  the  bitterest  aversion.  The  slang 
name  for  this  invasion  of  the  celestial 
children  is  sufficiently  expressive.  It  is 
called  the  Yellow  Agony.  The  China- 
man is  regarded,  in  short,  as  an  instru- 
ment for  taking  the  bread  out  of  th*j 
white  man's  mouth,  as  an  agent  for  the 
reduction  of  wages,  and  his  tendency  is 
undoubtedly  to  monopolize  any  industry 
in  which  he  once  gets  a  footing. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  question  which 
is  vital  to  Australia,  and  which  is  of  no 
little  imperial  importance,  should  have 
excited  so  little  attention  in  England. 
From  time  to  time  the  English  papers 
have  noticed  the  Chinese  invasion  of 
California ;  and  some  years  ago  the 
Philadelphia  correspondent  of  the  Times 
very  felicitously  described  the  hostility 
to  the  Chinese  in  America  as  caused  by 
their  **  underselling  white  labor,  and 
setting  up  their  idols  in  a  Christian 
land."  The  Times  itself  brought  the 
artillery  of  political  economy  to  bear  ;  it 
upheld  the  right  of  the  employer  to  buy 
labor  in  the  cheapest  market.  And 
possibly  thi5  off-hand  decision  was  suffi- 
cient as  regards  the  case  in  America. 
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The'Chinese  there  are  only  obnoxious  in 
the  one  corner  where  they  reside  ;  they 
are  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  the  great 
republic.     If  we  estimate  the  Chinese  in 
California  at  35,000 — an  extreme  num- 
ber, I  believe — such  an  alien  population 
is  not  likely  to  cause  any  social  disturb- 
ance amongst  a  community  of  forty  mil- 
lions, however  offensive  they  may  be  to 
their    immediate    neighbors.      In  Aus- 
tralia the  case  is  widely  different.     The 
Chinese  swarm  throughout  the  eastern 
continent.     There  are  4000  in  Sydney 
alone.     In  Queensland  they  number  at 
least  20,000,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
little  over  200,000.     The  report  of  the 
Queensland    Department   of  Mines  for 
the  year  1877  states  that  the  total  num- 
er  of  gold-miners  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  17,903.     Of  these  only  4634  were 
Europeans,  and  the  remainder,  13,269, 
were  Chinese.     In  some  places,  notably 
Cooktown,  these  visitors  form  the  major- 
ity   of    the    population.     Viewing  the 
matter  apart  from  prejudice,  antipathy, 
or  panic,  thes'e  figures  do  suggest  a  seri- 
ous question.      If  this  immigration  of 
Chinese  be  continued,   is  there   not   a 
danger  lest  the  yellow  race  should,  at 
any  rate  in  certain  di'stricts,  become  the 
dominant  one  ?   These  colonies  are  held 
by  white  men  in   the  name  of  Queen 
Victoria  ;  are  we  to  allow  any  portion 
of    them    practically    to    pass    to   the 
Emperor   of   China  ?    The   question  is 
a   complicated    one,  since   we  have  to 
consider  —  first,    the  general    right    of 
the  employer  to  get  his  work  done  at 
the  cheapest  'rate  ;  secondly,  the  treaty 
obligations  of  the  empire  of  which  Aus- 
tralia forms  a    part ;    thirdly,   the   un- 
doubted right  of  the  colonies  to  self-pre- 
servation.   The  last  consideration  seems 
likely  to  overpower  the  others.     Rightly 
or  wrongly,   the  colonial   electors   and 
their  representatives  have  decided  that 
Chinese  immigration  constitutes  a  danger 
which  must  not  be  suffered  to  continue. 
If  one  expedient  fails  to  keep  out  the* 
yellow  man,  another  must  be  tried  ;  ex- 
cluded  he    must  be.     This   feeling    is 
practically  unanimous.     It  has  brought 
about  repressive  legislation  in  Queens- 
land, and  the  example  of  the  younger 
colony  will  soon  be  followed  in   New 
South  Wales. 

When  the  Chinaman  first  arrived  in 
Queensland,  he  devoted  himself  to  occu- 


pations in  which  his  services  were 

welcome.     He  raised  vegetables   ' 

no  one  else  would  raise  ;  he  caugh 

fish  which  had  hitherto  swum  almo 

molested  in  Moreton  Bay  ;  and  fc 

the  work  both  of  an    English   cc 

hawker    and    a    London  costermc 

The  Queenslander  is  apt  to  despise 

industries.     The  command  of  boui 

territory,  the  enervating  climate,  ai 

still  more  enervating  system  of  g< 

ment,  all  tend  to  foster  a  dislike 

cupations    which    require    attenti* 

minute  detail.     To  such  a  comn 

the  plodding  Chinaman  was  useful- 

indeed,  still  is,  as  far  as  the  above 

tioned  occupations  go.     But  the  a 

sumed  a  totally  different  aspect  aft 

discovery  of    the  northern    gold- 

especially    that    on    the   Palmer 

(1873).     The  almond-eyed  race  r 

thither  in  thousands,  all  animates 

the  hope  of  realizing  that  very  n 

capital  which  secures  a  competei 

China.     The    alluvial    diggings   c 

North*  were  totally  unequal  to  th< 

port  of  the  multitudes  who  flocl 

them.     In  some  localities  the  yi 

gold  was  insufficient  to  procure  th 

essaries  of  life^ — even  the  necessaj 

Chinese  life.     Great  privations  we 

dured  by  the  majority.     Many  d 

sheer  starvation.     But  their  fate  d 

check  the  invasion.     A  few  gain 

coveted  fortune,  and  each  individu 

willing  to  brave  every  risk  in  the 

that  he  might  be  numbered  amo 

lucky  minority.     The  Chinese  are 

erate  gamblers — a  propensity  in  s 

contrast  with  their  indomitable  pei 

ance  and  plodding  industry.     Su 

the  Celestial  bears  patiently  ;  he 

life  cheaply  ;    and  so  long  as  he 

chance  of  success  for  himself,  he 

with  the  utmost  unconcern  the  bit 

bones  of  his  companions   arounc 

Nearly  all  the  yellow  immigrants 

gold-fields  came  out  under  a  sort  c 

tract  with  their  wealthier    brethi 

home.     Not  having  the  money  t 

their  own  passages  to  Queensland 

engaged  to  make  over  a  certain  p 

*  In  alluvial  mining  the  gold  is  soi 
washing  the  soil ;  in  the  other  branch 
mining,  **  reeling,"  the  precious  metal 
tracted  from  the  quartz  rock  by  crushin 
latter  operation  requires  expensive  ma< 
the  former  only  the  simplest  appliances 
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tion  of  their  gains  to  the  capitalists  who 
gave  them  a  start.  Notwithstanding  the 
number  who  left  home  never  to  return, 
the  speculation  seems  to  have  paid  the 
Hong  Kong  merchants  who  embarked  in 
it,  for  the  stream  of  Chinese  immigration 
never  ceased  to  flow  as  long  as  the  allu- 
vial deposits  on  the  northern  fields  held 
out,  and  until  the  adoption  by  the 
Queensland  Parliament  and  Government 
of  the  measures  which  I  am  about  to  de- 
scribe. 

This  form  of  Chinese  enterprise  gave 
rise  among  the  Europeans  to  a  measure 
of    discontent   and  enmity    that    never 
could  have  been  excited  by  fishing  or 
market-gardening.     No   matter    that    a 
European  could  not  live  upon  the  gains 
out  of  which  the  Chinese  would    save 
money  ;  no  matter  that  the  aliens  often 
worked  ground  that  the  European  would 
regard  as  worthless.     The  total  amount 
carried  off  by  the  Asiatics  was  imposing 
in  the  mass,  and  the  white  men  consider- 
ed themselves  robbed  of  their  property. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  these  Chinese 
fifold-seekers   were  perfectly   useless   as 
colonists.     They    did    not  bring  their 
families,  they  did  not  settle.  Their  only 
object  was  to  secure  as  much  gold  as 
Would  recoup  their  patrons  and  leave  a 
^'^lance  for  themselves.     They  then  de- 
*^**>apcd-      During  their  stay  here  they 
^[••It  with  traders  of  their  own  race,  so 
*Oat     much     of    even    their    necessary 
expenditure  would  also  find  its  way  back 
^^  C^hina.     Immigrants  who  have  left  no 
^'^cic  behind  them,  except  the  exaustion 
^*     the  alluvial  fields  over  which  they 
^^*^led,   cquld    hardly  be  regarded   as 
P^^irable  colonists.  Such  visitors  cannot 
?^      welcomed.      The    Colonial    feeling, 
^^'Wever,  goes  far  beyond  this  negative 
P*^ase.     It   is   a  feeling  of  determined 
^^Mility  ;  it  has  brought  about  several 
^cts  of  Parliament ;  and,  whilst  I  write, 
^'^rther  dramatic  novelties  of  the  same 
^rdcr  are  announced  by  the  new  govern- 
^^lent  as  being  in  preparation. 

But,  however  precise  the  public  de- 
mand might  be,  a  practical  method  of 
meeting  it  was  not  readily  discovered. 
Queensland  is  an  integral  portion  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  the  treaty  obliga- 
tions of  the  Imperial  Government  must 
be  respected  here  as  elsewhere.  The 
Chinese  could  not  be  forcibly  kept  out. 
They  could  not  be  hanged  or  imprisoned 


after  they  landed.  At  length  the  Bris- 
bane Government  resolved  to  exclude 
these  visitors  by  the  indirect  method  of 
rendering  their  expeditions  hither  un- 
profitable. The  Hong  Kong  patrons 
would  not  send  their  countrymen  over, 
unless  the  speculation  proved  remunera- 
tive ;  and  accordingly  the  Ministry  set 
themselves  to  prevent  such  a  favorable 
result  by  imposing  extra  licenses,  and 
exacting  a  sort  of  caution  money.  In  a 
word  ,the  while  man  was  to  be  protected 
by  a  duty  on  the  yellow  man.  The  first 
measure  passed  by  the  Queensland  Leg- 
islature was  the  Gold  Fields  Act  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1877.  This  provided  that 
all  Asiatic  or  African  aliens  should  pay 
£3  for  a  miner's  right  or  license,  whereas 
the  ordinary  fee  is  loj.,  and  £10  for  a 
business  license,  whereas  the  charge  to 
Europeans  is  £4.  Governor  Cairns  with- 
held his  assent  from  this  jneasure,  on  the 
ground  that  to  impose  special  charges 
upon  the  Chinese  was  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Imperial  treaties  with  China. 
That  the  measure  was  directed  against 
the  Chinese  only  was  obvious,  since 
Queensland  contains  no  African  aliens, 
nor  any  Asiatics  except  Chinese.  The 
Queensland  Ministry  of  the  day  waxed 
wrath  at  this  interference.  They  sought 
and  obtained  sympathy  from  the  other 
Australian  (jovernments,  and  they  com- 
posed some  Ministerial  effusions  which 
must  have  given  intense  amusement  in 
Downing  Street.  Finally,  the  bill  was 
assented  to.  Whilst  it  was  in  abeyance, 
the  Government  passed  a  second  meas- 
ure, which,  though  still  more  oppressive 
to  the  j'ellow  man,  received  the  royal 
assent  without  delay.  This  was  the 
Chinese  Immigrants  llegulation  Act  of 
1S77.  It  stipulates  that  the  master  of 
every  vessel  bringing  Chinese  passengers 
to  any  Queensland  port  shall,  before 
making  an  entry  at  the  Customs,  deliver 
to  the  collector  a  list  of  the  Chinese  on 
board,  and  pay  a  deposit  of  ten  pounds 
for  each  one  of  them.  A  certificate  is 
given  to  each  of  these  passengers,  and 
constitutes  a  sort  of  passport  through 
the  colony.  The  purpose  for  which  this 
deposit  is  made  may  be  best  exemplified 
by  quoting  the  7th  Clause  of  the  Act  : — 

'*  7.  All  sums  so  paid  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
Chinese  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Colonial  Treas- 
urer, and  be  by  him  applied  in  manner  follow- 
ing, that  is  to  say  :  If  at  any  time  within  three 
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years  from  the  date  of  the  landing  or  arrival  of 
any  Chinese  in  respect  of  whom  such  sums  shall 
have  been  paid«  such  Chinese  shall  depart  from 
the  colony  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  and  shall 
before  his  departure  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Colonial  Treasurer  that  during  his  resi- 
dence in  the  colony  he  has  not  been  confined 
in  any  jail  or  lock-up  after  conviction  of  any 
offence,  and  that  he  has  paid  all  fines  and  pen- 
alties imposed  upon  him  under  the  provisions 
of  any  Act  in  force  in  the  colony,  and  that  he 
has  paid  all  expenses  incurred  in  respect  of  his 
confinement  or  medical  treatment  in  any  public 
hospital,  benevolent  asylum,  lunatic  asylum,  or 
other  place  for  the  care,  treatment,  or  cure  of 
the  sick  poor  or  insane,  and  that  no  expense  or 
charge  lyCs  fallen  upon  the' revenue, — then  upon 
the  production  to  the  collector  or  other  prin- 
cipal officer  of  customs  at  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion, of  the  certificate  given  to  such  Chinese 
on  his  arrival,  the  amount  so  paid  in  respect 
of  such  Chinese  shall  be  repaid  to  him  on  board 
of  the  ship  by  which^he  shall  so  depart.  But  if 
he  shall  fail  to  make  such  proof  within  the  pe- 
riod aforesaid,  the  amount  shall  be  paid  into 
the  Consolidated  Revenue." 

The  penalties  for  the  infringement  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  very 
severe — heavy  fines,  the  forfeiture  of  the 
vessel,  etc.  The  chance  of  any  Chinese 
immigrant  getting  his  £10  back  is  obvi- 
ously infinitesimal.  He  must  not  only 
keep  out  of  jail,  not  only  pay  for  his 
maintenance  if  he  is  compelled  to  go 
to  a  hospital,  a  benevolent  asylum  (a  sort 
of  workhouse)  or  a  lunatic  asylum — the 
latter  being  a  very  likely  destination  for 
any  Chinese  who  come  hither  after  the 
passage  of  this  Act — but  he  must  prove 
all  this.  The  onus  of  showing  that  he 
has  been  immaculate  rests  with  him. 
Imagine  Ah  Sing,  the  Hong  Kong  John 
Smith,  endeavoring  to  prove  in  a 
strange  country  that  he  was  not  the  Ah 
Sing  who  did  this  or  that  which  he  ought 
not  to  have  done  !  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  deposit  must  remain  an  absolute 
poll-tax. 

The  deposit,  however,  is  not  all.  No 
vessel  can  carry  more  than  one  Chinese 
passenger  for  every  ten  tons  of  registry. 
Previously  to  the  adoption  of  this  pro- 
viso in  Queensland,  the  steamship  com- 
panies were  able  to  make  this  trade  prof- 
itable by  carrying  large  numbers,  tightly 
packed,  at  £3  or  £4  a  head.  The 
Chinese  had  no  objection  to  the  tight- 
packing  ;  indeed,  they  are  not  thankful 
for  any  of  the  blessings  of  civilization,  as 
Europeans  interpret  them  ;  and  they 
were  only  too  glad  to  get  here  anyhow, 
provided  the  demand  upon  their  pockets 


was  of  moderate  amount.  I  am 
ed  by  a  leading  merchant  tha 
the  Act  of  1877,  a  Chinaman  a 
profitably  carried  from  Hong 
Cooktown  (the  most  northerly 
land  port)  under  £30.  Any  th 
this  charge  would  be  prohibitor 
matter  of  fact  the  Chinese  Im 
Regulation  Act  has  achieved  it 
that  of  preventing  immigratic 
gether.  The  number  of  Chin 
arrived  in  ^Queensland  in  1875  w 
in  1876,  6555  ;  and  in  187 
Since  the  end  of  1877,  the  totj 
low  immigrants  has  not  reach 
In  all  likelihood  a  falling  off  in  t 
ber  of  visitors  from  Hong  Kor 
have  been  inevitable  in  any  ca 
the  alluvial  fields  of  the  north  . 
nigh  exhausted.  But  so  comple 
pension  of  the  *'  yellow  agon 
only  be  owing  to  the  effect 
prohibitive  measures. 

Yet  even  the  two  Acts  I  have 
ed  were  not  deemed  sufficient  by 
ious  Ministry.  The  first  one — T 
Fields  Act  Amendment  Act — p 
dead  letter.  It  was  found  impc 
get  the  license  money  from  the  < 
In  many  cases  they  did  not  po 
in  other  cases  they  would  not  p 
this  patient  race  were  always 
starve  or  to  go  to  jail,  their  vi 
gained  them  a  complete  victor 
gards  this  measure.  The  depos 
the  Regulation  Act  must  be  pai 
the  Chinese  can  land,  and  henct 
cisive  effect  of  that  law  ;  the  lio 
payable  after  the  Chinese  had 
shore,, and  in  practice  could,  nc 
tained  at  all.  This  result  was,  of 
unsatisfactory.  The  Regulati 
prevented  fresh  importations,  b 
not  affect  those  Chinese  who 
ready  in  the  colony.  Someth 
needed  to  make  these  uiicom: 
and  the  Gold  Fields  Act  Am< 
Act  had  proved  a  complete 
Nothing  daunted,  the  Ministry 
the  Gold  Fields  Act  Amendmen 
1878,  which  repealed  the  Am( 
Act  of  1877,  and  forbade  **  A 
African  aliens*'  from  mining 
gold  fields,  a  field  being  del 
*  *  new  * '  for  three  years  after  p 
tion.  Thus  if  a  Chinese  gol 
does  get  over  the  difficulty  of 
deposit — which  has  so  far  prov 
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perable — ^he  can  only  take  the  leavings 
of  the  Europeans.    No  new  fields  worth 
mentioning  have  recently  been  discover- 
ed, and  the  old  alluvial  deposits  must 
speedily  cease  to  afford  a  livelihood  even 
to   a  Chinaman.     Some  of  the  ground 
has  been  worked  over  three  times  al- 
ready.    Whether  this  repressive  legisla- 
tion is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
British  treaties  with  China  is  a  question 
for  the  Colonial  Secretary  at  home  :  cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  desire  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Queenslanders  is  rapidly  being 
realized. 

The  history  of  the  Chinese  question 
in    New  South  Wales  has  been  marked 
hy  a  very  significant  episode.    For  some 
finne  past  the  competition  of  the  Chinese 
|ni   that  colony  has  excited  the  same  feel- 
''*  S  of  dissatisfaction  which  is  manifest- 
^ci    throughout  Australia.      In  Sydney 
*^cine  the  obnoxious  race  number  4000. 
*  liey  have  almost  monopolized  thecabi- 
'^^t-making  business,  for  which  they  dis- 
f^S-Qy  remarkable  aptitude,  and  in  other 
J^^'Odes  their  rivalry  is  formidable.     The 
liznosity  of  the  whites  has  often  seemed 
the  point  of  breaking  out  into  violent 
easures,  in  that  most  rowdy-ridden  of 
ustralian   cities — Sydney  ;    but  peace 
,^  'as  preserved  up  to  the  middle  of  last 
"^lovember,  when  the  Australasian  Steam 
^Javigation     Company — much    to   their 
^^vn  surprise — brought  about  a  serious 
Crisis.     The  A.  S.  N.  Company  (as  it  is 
Itepularly  called)    is  one   of  the  most 
I^owerful    of    Australian    corporations. 
Xts  large  fleet  of  steamers  ply  along  the 
"V'hole  coast  of  the  continent  from  Cook- 
'^own  to  Adelaide,  and  trade  with  New 
Zealand,  Tasmania,  Fiji,  and  New'  Cale- 
donia.     Previously    to   the  middle  of 
"November  Chinese  firemen  and   dock- 
hands  were  employed  on  board   three 
steamers  trading  with  Fiji  and  New  Cale- 
donia.    The  directors  resolved  to  avail 
themselves  further  of  this  cheap  labor, 
and  Chinese  began  gradually  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  vessels  trading 
between  Sydney  and  Queensland.    There 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
Company  intended  to  supersede  Euro- 
pean seamen  and  firemen  as  far  as  possi- 
ble throughout  their  service.     One  hun- 
dred Chinese  were  brought  specially  from 
Hong  Kong,  and  this  consignment  was 
followed  by  another  and  a  much  larger 
one.     On  Monday,  November  i8th,  the 


directors  attempted  to  put  their  resolu- 
tion into  force  at  Sydney,  and  were  met 
by  a  strike  of  all  the  crews  in  port.  The 
whites  broke  their  engagements,  packed 
up  their  effects,  and  went  on  shore. 
The  example  was  followed  by  every 
other  crew,  when  and  wherever  they 
landed,  until  nearly  the  whole  fleet  was 
laid  up.  Only  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
could  the  Company  insure  the  imperfect 
fulfilment  of  their  mail  contracts.  One 
steamer  was  manned  entirely  by  captains 
and  officers  ;  and  very  amusing  it  was  to 
hear  the  "  Have  the  goodness  to  belay 
that  rope,  Mr.  A.,"  and  the  '*  Be  kind 
enough  to  keep  her  off,  Mr.  B."  The 
weekly  loss  to  the  Company  was  enor- 
mous ;  but  they  held  out  in  the  full  ex- 
pectation that  the  men  would  be  beaten 
in  the  end.  And  doubtless  so  powerful 
a  body  would  have  triumphed  without 
much  difficulty  in  an  ordinary  strike. 
But  this  was  no  ordinary  dispute  between 
capital  and  labor.  It  was  a  strike 
against  the  yellow  man.  Thus  it  ac- 
quired a  sacred  character  ;  it  became  an 
Australian  movement,  securing  universal 
sympathy,  and,  what  was  more  to  the 
purpose,  substantial  support. 

A  storm  of  popular  feeling — unani- 
mous, with  insignificant  exceptions,  from 
one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other — 
burst  upon  the  Company.  Public  meet- 
ings were  held  everywhere,  and  without 
ceasing.  The  newspapers  mostly  took 
the  side  of  the  seamen.  Ministers,  ;'// 
esse  and  ///  />osse,  were  interviewed,  and 
promised  to  **  settle  "  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion as  soon  as  Parliament  assembled,  or 
as  soon  as  they  got  into  office,  as  the 
case  might  be.  The  public  put  their 
hands  in  their  pockets,  and  subscribed 
for  the  support  of  the  strikers  a  sum 
much  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of 
the  case.  So  bitter  was  the  feeling  of 
Australians  generally,  that  large  numbers 
of  working  men  forbade  their  wives  to 
deal  with  Chinese  hawkers  and  garden- 
ers, and  thus  endangered  the  health  of 
their  children,  for  in  this  climate  vegeta- 
bles form  a  specially  essential  element  in 
the  food  of  the  young.  Violence  was  stu- 
diously avoided,  save  in  one  or  two  trivial 
cases  ;  albeit  the  canaille  of  Sydney  was 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  displaying 
its  peculiar  style  of  patriotism.  But  no 
feature  of  this  popular  movement  was  so 
striking  as  the  fact  that  the  cau.se  of  the 
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seamen  was  supported  not  merely  by  raw 
politicians  seeking  after  popularity,  novi 
homines  grasping  at  a  chanoe  of  making 
themselves,  but  by  the  moderate  and 
established  leaders  of  Australian  politics. 
In  Queensland  the  Ministry  and  the 
Opposition  were  at  one  in  the  matter  ; 
and  the  former  gave  notice  to  the  A.  S. 
N.  Company  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
irregular  delivery  of  the  mails,  the  con- 
tract for  carrying  them  would  be  termi- 
nated. In  a  word,  the  Company,  instead 
of  having  to  contend  against  a  few  sea- 
men and  stokers,  found  itself  face  to 
face  with  the  entire  Australian  commu- 
nity. Long  before  the  strike  terminated, 
defeat  became  inevitable  ;  indeed,  the 
(jovernment  of  New  South  Wales 
threatened  legislative  measures.  In  one 
circular  to  the  shareholders  the  directors 
hinted  at  the  preposterous  expedient  of 
selling  their  property  ;  in  other  words, 
having  declared  that  they  could  not  make 
a  profit  unless  they  employed  Chinese 
labor,  they  would  sell  their  steamers 
because  they  were  prevented  from  using 
such  labor  !  Better  sense  prevailed  in 
the  end  ;  and  ultimately  the  directors 
accepted  a  compromise,  by  which  they 
agreed  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  strikers 
up  to  the  time  of  their  leaving  work,  to 
employ  Chinese  on  certain  lines  only, 
and  to  restrict  the  total  number  so  em- 
ployed to  130.  So  ended  this  important 
contest  ;  important  because  it  was 
brought  about  by  the  first  attempt  of 
European  employers  to  introduce  Chi- 
nese labor  on  a  large  scale  ;  for,  be 
it  noted,  though  the  yellow  man  abounds 
in  such  numbers  in  these  countries,  he 
almost  invariably  works  for  himself  or 
an  employer  of  his  own  race. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  New  South 
Wales,  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  has  lost  no 
time  in  drawing  up  a  measure  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  for  his  colony  what 
the  Chinese  Immigrants  Regulation  Act 
has  so  thorougly  done  for  Queensland. 
Indeed,  the  bill  is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
Act,  with  the  exception  of  the  use  to 
made  of  the  £10  deposit.  The  Queens- 
land Act  makes  a  pretence,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  returning  this  sum.  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  proceeds  in  a  more  straight- 
forward manner.  His  bill  provides  that 
all  sums  **  so  paid  by  or  on  behalf  of 
any  Chinese  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
Colonial  Treasurer,  and  by  him  set  apart 


under  a  separate  account  as  a  fund  t 
be    applied    toward     the      support 
Chinese  within  the   hospitals    or  othe 
public  institutions  of  the  colony.     Thi 
affords  the  Celestial  a  substantial  pros^  . 
pect.     Instead  of  being  buoyed  up  witFi 
the  delusive  hope  of  regaining  his  deposi  t 
in  money,  ihe  has  before  him  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  able  to  take  it  out  in 
medicine,  or  even  to  claim  a  wooden  leg 
for  nothing.     The  measure  is  not  yet 
passed,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will 
become  law.     Sir  Henry  Parkes   com- 
mands a  large  majority,   and  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  of  his  followers  either 
could  or  would  rebel  in  the  present  state 
of  the  public  temper. 

The  total  number  of  Chinese  in  New 
South  Wales  at  the  end  of  last  year  was 
9616.  There  are  few,  if  any,  women  of 
this  race  in  the  colony,  but  352  Euro- 
pean women  live  with  Chinese,  of 
which  number  181  are  married.  The 
condition  of  the  remainder  is  a  favorite 
topic  at  the  indignation  meetings,  but  it 
is  right  to  say  that  these  women  had 
small  social  standing  to  lose  when  they 
joined  fortunes  with  their  Mongolian 
partners.  In  Victoria  the  number  of 
Chinese  is  comparatively  small,  and  no 
measures  have  been  taken  against  them. 
A  few  meetings  have  been  held,  and  the 
general  attitude  is  one  of  sympathy  with 
the  anti-Chinese  movements  in  the  north. 
In  South  Australia  the  Government  have 
issued  an  order  prohibiting  contractors 
from  employing  Chinese  on  any  public 
work.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  th 
same  disposition  prevails  throughout  th 
colonies. 

Such  are  the  facts  of  the  case.     Th 
logic,  the  justice  of  this  question,  are  ofc 
course  another  matter.     To  most  Eng- 
lishmen, probably,  these  legislative  pro- 
ceedings  will  appear    monstrous. 
British    Columbia,    indeed,    ah    imposr « 
similar  to  the  deposit  or  protection  dut>^ 
levied  upon  the  Chinese  in  Queenslanc^ 
has   been   pronounced  unconstitutiona.^:^ 
by  the  supreme  court ;  but  as  **  constitu  ^-9 
tion"   and  its  derivatives  are  precisel)^  ^ 
that  class  of  words  to  which  everybod]^ 
attaches  the  meaning  that  pleases  hinr 
best,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  decision    '^ 
of  this  kind  will  make  much  differencc^^^ 
The  Queenslanders    have  secured  th    ^ 
royal  assent  to  their  measure,  and  wh?»/ 
has  been   granted    to  one  colony  ca^n 
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refused  to  another.     Equally 
le  purpose  is  it  to  uphold  the 

the  Chinese  on  the  one  hand, 
es  on  the  other,  though  these 
ally  the  subject  of  fierce  con- 
»etween  the  advocates  of  the 
.     Both  the  good  and  the  bad 
of  the  unpopular  race  are  more 
oubtful  quantities.     The  Chi- 
inveterate  gamblers,  but  they 
lone  in  this  respect.     Many  of 
>ke  opium,  but  the  consumption 
rug  by  the  yellow  man  does  not 
worse  effects  than  the  consump- 
iim  by  the  white  man.     Intoxi- 
a  greater  public  nuisance  than 
ion.    Then  these  invaders  bring 
n  with  them,  and  very  few  can 
3tain  European  wives.     Hence 
cbievous  consequences  ;  but  it 
1  with  much  reason  on  behalf  of 
esc  that  they  cannot  be  expect- 
Qg  women  hither,  while  the  men 
th  such  scant  courtesy.      The 
tan,  in  fact,  invariably  becomes 
e  deplorable  moral  character,  in 
>nas  his  industrial  rivalry  grows 
nnidable.      **  Henceforth    I'm 

to  cheap  labor,**  said  Bret 
Californian,  when  he  found  that 
ithen  Chinee  could  cheat  at 
nore  effectively  than  he  could 

On  the  other  hand,  the  virtues 
!3iinese  have  been  absurdly  ex- 
nd  equally  require  discounting, 
orderly  and  inoffensive.  * '  Is  he 
)ine,  when  he  finds  himself  sup- 
yy  an  overwhelming  superiority 
icrs.  Here  in  Australia  his  quiet 
:  is  very  intelligible.  The 
linese,  for  example,  who  inhabit 
have  good  reasons  for  being  or- 
i  the  presence  of  an  unfriendly 
on  of  140,000.  Again,  that  the 
m  is  industrious  is  a  rule  to 
have  never  met  with  any  excep- 
[e  labors  to  excess  ;  his  oapacity 
mt  toil  seems  inexhaustible.  But 
never  had  any  opportunity  of 
ing  any  other  qualities  besides 
odding  perseverance.  White 
)hy  now  universally  recognizes 
an  should  not  live  for  work 
yet  many  generations  of  some- 
ery  like  serfdom  have  left  the 
n  China  with  the  power  of  labor, 
ti  very  little  else.  The  industry 
Ihinese  is  a  virtue  run  to  seed. 


Let   us  fix  the  moral   status   of  the 
Celestial  as  nicely  as  we  may,  there  still 
remains  unsolved  the  perplexing  prob- 
lem arising  out  of  the  European's  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation.     For  this  is 
really   the    root   of  the   matter.      The 
Australian  is  neither  intolerant  nor  un- 
reasonable with  respect  to  other  races 
generally.      All   manner  of   Europeans 
are  welcomed  here  :  they  arrive  in  ship- 
loads, settle  down,  and  amalgamate  with 
the  rest  of  the  population.     The  Irish 
are  remarkably  numerous  in  Brisbane, 
and,  as  a  class,  are  prosperous.     Ger- 
mans swarm  in  the  best  agricultural  re- 
gion of  Queensland,  the  Darling  Downs. 
Out  of  6212  European  immigrants  who 
landed  in  this  colony  during  1877,  1378 
were  Germans.    At  the  last  general  elec- 
tion an  important  constituency  rejected 
an  Englishman  who  had  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment for  five  years,  and  had  been  Chair- 
man of  the  Committees,  in  favor  of  a 
German  storekeeper,    Italians  also  have 
been  brought  hither  at  the  public  ex- 
pense.    The  ordinary  European  is,   in 
short,  sought  after,  whether  he  speaks 
English  or  not.     Why  is  the  Asiatic  so 
bitterly  opposed  ?     The  specious  pleas  of 
"  passion,"  *'  prejudice,"  *'  antagonism 
of  race,"  will  not  serve  to  explain  a 
feeling  which  is  so  deep  and  universal. 
The  instinct  of  self-preservation,  I  re- 
peat, is  the  true  explanation  of  this  diffi- 
culty :  the  Australian  is  fully  convinced 
that  the  issue  is  one  of  life  or  death, 
and  that  where   the   Chinese   are,   the 
Europeans  will,  sooner  or  later,  cease  to 
be.     Nor  is  the  question  merely  one  of 
cheap   labor — of    underbidding    in   the 
wages   market.      The   adhesion   to  the 
cause  of  the  seaman  of  nearly  all   the 
Australian    political   leaders — including 
many  men  of  wealth — shows  that  some- 
thing more  is  at  stake.      A  very  few 
words  will  suffice  to  show  what  this  is. 
When  the  A.  S.  N.  Company  made 
their  attempt  to  supersede  white  labor, 
the  rate  of  wages  for  a  European  fire- 
man was  £8  a  month.    The  Eastern  and 
Australian  Mail  Company  pay  their  Chi- 
nese firemen  £2  15J.  a  month,  and  four 
Chinese  are  equal  to  ihree  Europeans. 
The  difference   between  the  wages  of 
the  two  is  therefore  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  11   and  24.      Can  it  be 
doubted  that,  with  such  an  advantage  in 
prospect,    the  employment   of  Chinese 
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would,  if  the  A.  S.  N.  Company  had 
succeeded,  in  time  have  become  univer- 
sal ?  It  may  be  argued  that  if  the  capi- 
talists can  command  this  difference,  they 
have  a  right  to  it ;  but,  before  admitting 
this  inference,  let  us  glance  at  another 
set  of  facts.  The  population  of  Aus- 
tralia is  augmented  not  only  by  natural 
increase,  but  also  by  the  constant  influx 
of  immigrants  brought  hither  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  various  colonial  govern- 
ments. These  new-comers  are  collected 
in  shiploads  by  agents  in  London,  and, 
in  the  case  of  Queensland,  lecturers  are 
paid  to  travel  throughout  Great  Britain, 
and  explain  to  the  multitude  the  advan- 
tages of  settling  in  this  £1  Dorado. 
Neither  lecturers  nor  agents  spare  the 
coloring  in  their  pictures  of  colonial 
life  ;  yet  in  the  main  an  artisan  or  la- 
borer does  benefit  by  availing  himself  of 
these  facilities.  Queensland  is  now 
suffering  from  a  period  of  temporary 
depression,  but  in  ordinary  times  the 
chances  of  success  here  are  much  great- 
er than  in  the  old  country,  whilst  com- 
fort is  almost  a  certainty.  The  case 
would  be  utterly  altered  if  the  myriads 
who  are  ready  to  leave  China  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  were  allowed  free  ingress 
and' an  industrial  champ  libre. 

To  induce  Europeans  to  come  hither 
by  holding  out  a  prospect  of  from  six  to 
fourteen  shillings  a  day,  and  to  leave 
them  after  their  arrival  to  compete  with 
a  race  who  are  thankful  for  half-a-crown, 
would  be  a  cruel  fraud.  It  would,  in- 
deed, be  impossible  to  practise  such  de- 
ception. European  free  immigration 
would  cease  altogether,  and  what  such 
discontinuance  would  mean  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  of  the  6212 
Europeans  who  came  to  Queensland  in 
1877,  only  420  paid  their  own  passages. 
And  not  only  would  the  white  man  cease 
to  come  in  ;  he  would  in  many  cases  be 
driven  out.  A  slow  but  sure  transfor- 
mation of  these  British  colonies  into 
Asiatic  communities  would  be  brought 
about,  .with  a  result  disastrous  to  all 
classes,  not  excepting  the  capitalists, 
whose  gain  by  the  employment  of  yellow 
labor  would  be  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  the  loss  of  white  custom.  The 
spendings  of  the  Chinese  are  proportion- 
ate to  their  earnings.  Such  a  result 
would  be  all  the  more  calamitous,  since 
Australians  generally  are  beginning  to 


evince  a  desire  for  a  closer  con 
with  the  mother  country,  and  it  i 
able  that  some  of  the  starving  w< 
pie  of  Great  Britain  will  be  coi 
ere  long  to  seek  a  new  home.  Tl 
might  find  here  with  advantage  t< 
selves  and  the  colonies.  If,  as  : 
than  probable,  England  has  read 
limit  of  her  population-bearing  ca 
an  advantageous  arrangement  m 
made  by  which  the  boundless  a 
ties  of  these  regions  might  be  rei 
available  for  the  surplus — Ai 
would  obtain  the  population  she 
and  England  would  secure  a  m( 
tended  market  for  her  comm< 
This,  however,  can  never  be,  if  1 
restrained  competition  of  the  Chi 
to  be  tolerated.  That  my  forecasi 
consequences  of  such  competition 
overdrawn,  is  evidenced  by  the  ] 
condition  of  Cooktown  and  the  i 
round  about.  This  region  is  a  ^ 
lian  province.  The  Chinese  ar 
dominant.  It  is  true  that  they  i 
allowed  to  share  in  the  govemmei 
they  have  not  been  trained  to  desi 
kind  of  power.  Their  persons  anc 
erty  are  safe,  and  they  are  sagel 
tent  to  leave  the  trouble  of  govei 
to  the  whites. 

It  is  the  reality  of  this  danger 
has  led  a  majority  of  the  educati 
well-to-do  colonists  to  join  the  mu 
in  the  campaign  against  the  unw< 
visitors.  On  the  whole  they  cam 
blamed.  The  balance  of  argumi 
this  most  difficult  question  inclii 
the  side  of  the  exclusionists.  Tl 
pedients  with  which  they  have  m 
invaders  are  undoubtedly  artificial 
are  even,  as  we  have  seen,  grotc 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  their  origi 
to  say  that  they  were  not  ^tried 
all  others  had  proved  useless.  N- 
it  be  doubted  that  .any  other  E 
commurfity,  or  any  European  cc 
nity  whatsoever,  would  adopt  sin 
decisive  measures  if  they  were  su( 
swamped  by  a  horde  of  uninvited  i 
In  matters  of  this  kind  the  advocj 
toleration  are  always  those  who 
nothing  to  tolerate.  In  reluctan 
riving  at  a  conclusion  like  this,  I  1 
have  overlooked  nothing  that  c 
urged  on  the  Chinese  side  of  the 
tion.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult 
so,  since  the  Chinese  have  spokei 
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no  uncertain  sound  in  their  own  behalf. 
Three  Chinese  merchants  of  Melbourne, 
L.  Kong  Meng,  Cheok  Hong  Cheong, 
and  Louis   Ah   Mony,    have   issued    a 
pamphlet,  in  which  the  case  is  discussed 
from  their  side  with  great  force.     They 
are  not  supposed  to  have  written  this 
paper,  but  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
the  means  of  giving  so  excellent  an  ar- 
gument to   the  world  does    them   the 
greatest  credit.     Here  is  their  estimate 
of  the  Chinese  character  : — *  *  Man  for 
man,  we  unhesitatingly  assert  that  our 
countrymen  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  European  people  in  morals  and  man- 
ners ;  in  proof  whereof  we  refer  to  Hay- 
ter's  Statistics  on  Crime,  etc.  :  and  that 
they  are  superior  to  the  average   Eng- 
Kshnian    in    filial   affection,  in   respect 
for  the  aged,  in  honesty,   in  cheerful- 
iiess,  and  in  patient,  plodding  industry. 
They  are  free  from  moroseness  and  dis- 
cc>iitent,  very    good-tempered,   grateful 
fov  kindness,  faithful  to  their  employers, 
jl^J^ick  to  learn,  clever  to  imitate,  peace- 
"mal,    orderly,   sober,  and  methodical." 
^«ng  Meng  and  his  coadjutors   then 
^  Vocced  to  argue  that  Australia  is  large 
ough  for  all,  and  that  China  is  over- 
"owded.     Australia  is  probably  half  as 
Tge  again  as  China  proper,  and  it  con- 
ins  fewer  than  two  millions  and    a 
ft.'^arter  of  Europeans.     Why,  then,  do 
^^)t  the  Chinese  betake   themselves   to 
*^3me  part  of  Australia  where  they  will 
"«t  interfere  with  Europeans  ?    If  the 
je  Chinaman  is  half  as  fine  a  fellow 
these  three  merchants  represent  him 


to  be,  he  is  fully  the  equal  of  the  Eng- 
lishman. Why,  then,  does  he  not  (being 
*'  clever  to  imitate")  do  as  the  English- 
man has  done,  and  found  colonies  of  his 
own,  instead  of  trespassing  upon  other 
people's  preserves  ?  The  world  would 
be  all  the  better  for  a  few  independent 
Chinese  communities.  For  the  yellow 
men  to  settle  down  amongst  a  people 
with  whom  they  can  no  more  amalga- 
mate than  oil  can  mix  with  water,  is 
merely  tempting  Providence.  During 
the  last  ten  years  they  have  invaded 
various  white  communities,  and  yet  have 
made  no  more  progress  toward  fusion 
than  is  indicated  by  the  formation  of  a 
few  connections  with  women  who  are 
generally  the  most  degraded  of  their  sex. 
That  painful  industry,  that  life-darken- 
ing frugality,  which  are  so  much  ad- 
mired by  some  observers,  are  not  the 
offspring  of  innate  virtue,  but  the  result 
of  a  permanently  inadequate  food  sup- 
ply. It  is  not  possible  that  a  race  rear- 
ed like  the  English  can  imitate  such 
qualities  ;  nor  is  it  desirable,  except  on 
the  theory  that  man  was  born  to  make 
himself  miserable.  Why  continue  an  at- 
tempt which  is  obviously  futile,  and 
which  involves  such  fierce  antagonism 
of  race  ?  The  world  is  wide,  and  still 
contains  numerous  unsettled  areas.  If 
the  Chinese  fail  in  the  endeavor  to  pos- 
sess them,  the  result  will  go  far  to  estab- 
lish that  inferiority  which  their  advo- 
cates so  strenuously  deny. — Fortnightly 
Review, 
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I  REMKMBER  hearing  Lord  Macaulay 
r,  after  Wordsworth's  death,  when  sub- 
scriptions were  being  collected  to  found 
^  memorial  of  him,  that  ten  years  earlier 
^nore  money  could  have  been  raised  in 
Cambridge  alone,  to  do  honor  to  Words- 
iirorthy  than  w2is  now  raised  all  through 
the  country.      Lord  Macaulay  had,  as 
we  knowy  his  own  heightened  and  telling 
way  of  putting  things,  and  we  must  al- 
ways make  allowance  for  it.    But  prob- 
ably  it    is    true  that  Wordsworth   has 
never,  either  before  or  since,  been  so 
accepted  and  popular,  so  established  in 


possession  of  the  minds  of  all  who  pro- 
fess to  care  for  poetry,  as  he  was  be- 
tween the  years  1830  and  1840,  and  at 
Cambridge.  From  the  very  first,  no 
doubt,  he  had  his  believers  and  wit- 
nesses. But  I  have  my.self  heard  him 
say,  that,  for  he  knew  not  how  many 
years,  his  poetry  had  never  brought  him 
in  enough  to  buy  his  shoe-strings.  The 
poetry-reading  public  was  very  slow  to 
recognize  him,  and  was  very  easily 
drawn  away  from  him.  Scott  effaced 
him  with  this  public,  Byron  effaced  him. 
The  death  of  Byron  seemed,  however, 
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to  make  an  opening  for  Wordsworth. 
Scott,  who  had  for  some  time  ceased  to 
produce  poetry  himself,  and  stood  be- 
fore the  public  as  a  great  novelist ; 
Scott,  too  genuine  himself  not  to  feel 
the  profound  genuineness  of  Words- 
worth, and  with  an  instinctive  recogni- 
tion of  his  firm  hold  on  nature  and  of 
his  local  truth,  always  admired  him  sin- 
cerely, and  praised  him  generously.  The 
influence  of  Coleridge  upon  young  men 
of  ability  was  then  powerful,  and  was 
still  gathering  strength  ;  this  influence 
told  entirely  in  favor  of  Wordsworth's 
poetry.  Cambridge  was  a  place  where 
Coleridge's  influence  had  great  action, 
and  where  Wordsworth's  poetry,  there- 
fore, flourished  especially.  But  even 
amongst  the  general  public  its  sale  grew 
large,  the  eminence  of  its  author  was 
widely  recognized,  and  Rydal  Mount 
became  an  object  of  pilgrimage.  I  re- 
member Wordsworth  relating  how  one 
of  the  pilgrims,  a  clergyman,  asked  him 
if  he  had  ever  written  any  thing  besides 
the  Guide  to  the  Lakes,  Yes,  he  an- 
swered modestly,  he  had  written  verses. 
Not  every  pilgrim  was  a  reader,  but  the 
vogue  was  established,  and  the  stream 
of  pilgrims  came. 

Mr.  Tennyson's  decisive  appearance 
dates  from  1842.  One  cannot  say  that 
he  effaced  Wordsworth  as  Scott  and 
Byron  had  effaced  him.  The  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  had  been  so  long  before 
the  public,  the  suffrage  of  good  judges 
was  so  steady  and  so  strong  in  its  favor, 
that  by  1842  the  verdict  of  posterity, 
one  may  almost  say,  had  been  already 
pronounced,  and  Wordsworth's  English 
fame  was  secure.  But  the  vogue,  the 
ear,  and  applause  of  the  great  body  of 
poetry- readers,  never  quite  thoroughly 
perhaps  his,  he  gradually  lost  more  and 
more,  and  Mr.  Tennyson  gained  them. 
Mr.  Tennyson  drew  to  himself,  and 
away  from  Wordsworth,  the  poetry-read- 
ing public  and  the  new  generations. 
Even  in  1852,  when  Wordsworth  died, 
this  diminution  of  popularity  was  visi- 
ble, and  occasioned  the  remark  of  Lord 
Macaulay  which  I  quoted  at  starting. 

The  diminution  has  continued.  The 
influence  of  Coleridge  has  waned ; 
Wordsworth's  poetry  can  no  longer 
draw  succor  from  this  ally.  The  poetry 
has  not,  however,  wanted  eulogists ; 
and  it  may  be  said  to  have  brought  its 


eulogists  luck,  for  almost  every  on 
has  praised  Wordsworth's  poetr 
praised  it  well.  But  the  public  1 
mained  cold,  or,  at  least,  undeterr 
The  abundance  of  Mr.  Palgrave' 
and  skilfully  chosen  specime 
Wordsworth,  in  the  Golden  Trt 
surprised  many  readers,  and  evei 
offence  to  some.  To  tenth -rate 
and  compilers,  for  w^hom  any  "^ 
shock  to  the  public  taste  would 
temerity  not  to  be  risked,  it  is  stil 
permissible  to  speak  of  Wordsii 
poetry,  not  only  with  ignoranc 
with  impertinence.  On  the  Cor 
he  is  almost  unknown. 

I  cannot  think,  then,  that  Wordi 
has  up  to  this  time  at  all  obtain 
deserts.  **  Glory,"  said  M.  Rem 
other  day,  **  glory  after  all  is  the 
which  has  the  best  chance  of  not 
"altogether  vanity."  And  whe: 
Renan  presents  himself  to  the  I 
Academy — the  only  authentic  di 
ers,  he  says,  of  glory,  of  **  this 
light" — he  presents  himself  suppor 
M.  Victor  Hugo,  his  **  dear  and 
trious  master,"  a  poet  irradiate< 
it ;  a  poet  **  whose  genius  has  thi 
out  our  century  struck  the  hour  f 
has  given  body  to  every  one  0 
dreams,  wings  to  every  one  o 
thoughts."  Yet  probably  not  t 
people  in  that  magnificent  assem 
all  coruscating  with  the  beams  < 
**  grand  light,"  had  ever  even  hei 
Wordsworth's  name. 

Wordsworth  was  a  homely  mai 
would  certainly  never  have  thouj 
talking  of  glory  as  that  which,  aft 
has  the  best  chance  of  not  beinj 
gether  vanity.  And  it  is  quite  im 
ble  for  us  to  esteem  recognition  1 
French  academy,  or  by  the  Frem 
tion,  or  by  any  single  instituti< 
nation,  as  so  decisive  a  title  to  gl 
M.  Renan  supposes  it.  Yet  w< 
well  allow  to  him,  after  these  res 
that  few  things  are  less  vain  thai 
glory.  Let  us  conceive  of  the 
group  of  civilized  nations  as  beir 
intellectual  and  spiritual  purpose 
great  confederation,  bound  to  a 
action  and  working  toward  a  co: 
result ;  a  confederation  whose  me 
have  a  due  knowledge  both  of  the 
out  of  which  they  all  proceed,  a 
one   another.      This  was  the  id< 
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13  cethe,  and  it  is  an  ideal  which  will  im- 
[XDse  itself  upon  the  thoughts  of  our 
rx^  odem  societies  more  and  more.  Then 
L^3  be  recognized  by  the  verdict  of  such 
^  confederation  as  a  master,  or  even  as 
^^sriously  and  eminently  worthy,  in 
<^xe's  own  line  of  intellectual  or  spiritual 
SL/Ctivity,  is  indeed  glory  ;  a  glory  which 
would  be  difficult  to  rate  too  highly. 
'or  what  could  be  more  benificent,  more 
salutary  ?  The  world  is  forwarded  by 
liaving  its  attention  fixed  on  the  best 
things  ;  and  here  is  a  tribunal,  free  from 
all  suspicion  of  national  and  provincial 
partiality,  putting  a  stamp  on  the  best 
things,  and  recommending  them  for 
general  honor  and  acceptance.  A  na- 
tion, again,  is  furthered  by  recognition 
of  its  real  gifts  and  successes  ;  it  is  en- 
couraged to  develop  them  further.  And 
here  is  an  honest  verdict,  telling  us 
which  of  our  supposed  successes  are 
really,  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  im- 
partial world,  and  not  in  our  own  pri- 
vate judgment  only,  successes,  and 
which  are  not. 

It  is  so  easy  to  feel  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion in  one's  own  things,   so  hard   to 
make  sure  that  one  is  right  in  feeling  it ! 
We  have  a  great  empire.     But  so  had 
Nebuchadnezzar.     We  extoll  the  **  un- 
rivalled happiness*'  of  our  national  civ- 
ilization.     But  then   comes  a    candid 
friend,  and  remarks  that  our  upper  class 
is  materialized,  our  middle  class  vulgar- 
ized, and    our  lower  class  brutalized. 
We  are  proud  of  our  painting,  our  music. 
But  we  find  that  in  the  judgment  of 
other  people  our  painting  is  questiona- 
Me,  and  our  music  non-existent.     We 
^  proud  of  our  men  of  science.     And 
■^cre  it  turns  out  that  the  world  is  with 
'^s ;  we  find  that  in  the  judgment  of 
^^cr  people,  too,   Newton  among  the 
r^^  and  Mr.  Darwin  among  the  living, 
Hold  as  high  a  place  as  they  hold  in  our 
^tional  opinion. 

Finally,  we  are  proud  of  our  poets 
^i  poetry.  Now  poetry  is  nothing  less 
*nan  the  most  perfect  speech  of  man, 
^t  in  whicli  he  comes  nearest  to  being 
*Wc  to  utter  the  truth.  It  is  no  small 
r^^^g,  therefore,  to  succeed  eminently 
^  poetry.  And  so  much  is  required  for 
^^y  estimating  success  here,  that  about 
P^iy  it  is  perhaps  hardest  to  arrive  at 
^^re  general  verdict,  and  takes  longest. 
Meanwhile,  our  own  conviction  of  the 
Hbw  Snna-^VoL.  XXX.,  No.  3 


superiority  of  our  national  poets  is  not 
decisive,  is  almost  certain  lobe  mingled, 
as  we  see  constantly  in  English  eulogy 
of  Shakespeare,  with  much  of  provincial 
infatuation.  And  we  know  what  was 
the  opinion  current  amongst  our  neigh- 
bors the  French,  people  of  taste,  acute- 
ness,  and  quick  literary  tact,  not  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  about  our  great  poets. 
The  old  Biographic  Univcrscllc  notices 
the  pretension  of  the  English  to  a  place 
for  their  poets  among  the  chief  poets  of 
the  world,  and  says  that  this  is  a  preten- 
sion which  to'Jno  one  but  an  Englishman 
can  ever  seem  admissible.  And  the 
scornful,  disparaging  things  said  by  for- 
eigners about  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
and  about  our  national  over-estimate  of 
them,  have  been  often  quoted,  and  will 
be  in  every  one's  remembrance. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place,  and 
Shakespeare  is  now  generally  recognized, 
even  in  France,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  poets.  Yes,  some  anti-Gallican  cynic 
will  say,  the  French  rank  him  with  Cor- 
neille  and  Victor  Hugo  !  But  let  me 
have  the  pleasure  of  quoting  a  sentence 
about  Shakespeare,  which  I  met  with 
by  accident  not  long  ago  in  the  Corrc- 
spondant^  a  French  review  which  not  a 
dozen  English  people,  I  suppose,  look 
at.  The  writer  is  praising  Shakespeare's 
prose.  With  Shakespeare,  he  says, 
**  prose  comes  in  whenever  the  subject, 
being  more  familiar,  is  unsuited  to  the 
majestic  English  iambic."  And  he  goes 
on  :  *'  Shakespeare  is  the  king  of  poetic 
rhythm  and  style,  as  well  as  the  king  of 
the  realm  of  thought.  Along  with  his 
datzling  prose,  Shakespeare  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  us  the  most  varied,  the 
most  harmonious  verse,  which  lias  ever 
sounded  upon  the  human  ear,  since  the 
verse  of  the  Greeks."  M.  Henry 
Cochin,  the  writer  of  this  sentence,  de- 
serves our  gratitude  for  it ;  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  praise  Shakespeare,  in  one 
short  sentence,  more  felicitously.  And 
when  a  foreigner  and  a  Frenchman 
writes  thus  of  Shakespeare,  and  when 
Goethe  says  of  Milton,  in  whom  there 
was  so  much  to  repel  Goethe  rather  than 
to  attract  him,  that  **  nothing  has  been 
ever  done  so  entirely  in  the  sense  of  the 
Greeks  as  Samson  AgomsteSy''  and  that 
•*  Milton  is  in  very  truth  a  poet  whom 
we  must  treat  with  all  respect,"  then  we 
understand  what  constitutes  a  European 
22 
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recognition  of  poets  and  poetry  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  a  merely  national 
recognition,  and  that  in  favor  both  of 
Milton  and  of  Shakespeare  the  judgment 
of  the  high  court  of  appeal  has  finally 
gone.  ' 

Or,  again,  judgment  may  go  the  other 
way.  Byron  has  had  an  immense  repu- 
tation, not  in  England  only,  but  on  the 
Continent.  M.  Taine,  in  his  history  of 
English  literature,  takes  Byron  as  seri- 
ously as  he  takes  Shakespeare.  Byron 
is  the  supreme  and  incomparable  ex- 
pression of  the  English  genius  after 
eight  centuries  of  preparation  ;  he  is  the 
one  single  contemporary  author  who 
has  atteint  d,  la  cime^  *  *  reached  the  sum- 
mit ;*'  Manfred  is  the  twin  brother  of 
Faust,  But  then  Mr.  Scherer  strikes  in 
with  his  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 
Remarking  that  **  Byron  is  one  of  our 
French  superstitions,"  he  points  out 
how  Byron's  talent  is  oratorical  rather 
than  poetical ;  he  points  out  how  to 
high  and  serious  art,  art  impersonal  and 
disinterested,  Byron  never  could  rise  ; 
and  how  the  man  in  Byron,  finally,  is 
even  less  sincere  than  the  poet.  And 
by  this  we  may  perceive  that  we  have 
not  in  Byron  what  we  have]  in  Milton 
and  Shakespeare — a  poetical  reputation 
which  time  and  the  authentic  judgment 
of  mankind  will  certainly  accept  and 
consecrate. 

So  excellent  a  writer  and  critic  as 
M.  Renan  sees  in  M.  Victor  Hugo  a 
**  beloved  and  illustrious  master,  whose 
voice  has  throughout  our  century  struck 
the  hour  for  us."  Of  these  **  strikings 
of  the  hour"  by  the  voice  of  M.  Victor 
Hugo,  none  certainly  was  more  resonant, 
none  was  hailed  with  more  passionate 
applause  by  his  friends,  than  Hernani, 
It  is  called  for  again,  made  to  strike 
over  again  ;  we  have  the  privilege  of 
hearing  it  strike  in  London.  And  still 
there  is  no  lack  of  applause  to  this  work 
of  a  talent  **  combining,"  says  Theo- 
phile  Gautier,  **  the  qualities  of  Cor- 
neille  and  of  Shakespeare."  But  I  open 
by  chance  a  little  volume,  the  conversa- 
tions of  Goethe  with  the  Chancellor  von 
Mtiller.  There  I  come  upon  this,short 
sentence  :  *  *  Goethe  said,  *  Hernani ' 
was  an  absurd  composition."  Hernani 
set  eine  absurde  Composition,  So  speaks 
this  great  foreign  witness  ;  a  German, 
certainly,  but  a  German    favorable  to 


French  literature,  and  to  France 
which, ' '  said  he,  *  *  I  owe  so  much  < 
culture  !"  So  speaks  Goethe,  the 
who,  above  all  others,  may  ecu 
European,  and  whose  judgment  o 
value  of  a  work  of  modem  poetry 
judgment  which  will,  we  may  be  a 
sure,  at  last  prevail  generally. 

I  come  back  to  M.  Renan's  pn 
glory,  from  which  I  started.     Yes 
glory  is   a  most    serious  thing, 
authenticated     by     the     Amphici 
Court  of  ,final  appeal,  definitive 
And  even  for  poets  and  poetry.  Ion 
difficult  as  may  be  the  process  of 
ing  at  the  right  award,  the  right . 
comes  at  last,  the  definitive  glor) 
where  it  is  deserved.     Every  esta 
ment  of  such  a  real  glory  is  goo 
wholesome  for  mankind  at  large, 
and  wholesome  for  the  nation 
produced  the  poet  crowned  with  it 
the  poet  himself  it  can  seldom  do  \ 
for  he,  poor  man,  is  in  his  grave,  \ 
bly,  long  before  his  glory  crowns 

Wordsworth  has  been  in  his  gra 
some  thirty  years,  and  certainl 
lovers  and  admirers  cannot  flatter 
selves  that  this  great  and  steady  li; 
glory  as  yet  shines  over  him.  He 
fully  recognized  at  home  ;  he  is  nc 
ognized  at  all  abroad.  Yet  I  firm 
lieve  that  the  poetical  performar 
Wordsworth  is,  after  that  of  Shakei 
and  Milton,  of  which  all  the  worL 
recognizes  the  worth,  undoubted 
most  considerable  in  our  language 
the  Elizabethan  age  to  the  present 
Chaucer  is  anterior ;  and  on 
grounds,  too,  he  cannot  well  be  bi 
into  the  comparison.  But  takir 
roll  of  our  chief  poetical  names,  b 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  from  tfc 
of  Elizabeth  downwards,  and 
through  it — Spenser,  Dryden, 
Gray,  Goldsmith,  Cowper,  Bums, 
ridge,  Campbell,  Moore,  Byron,  81 
Keats  (I  mention  those  only  wl 
dead) — I  think  it  certain  that  "V 
worth's  name  deserves  to  stanc 
will  finally  stand,  above  them  all. 
ral  of  the  poets  name^  have  gif 
excellences  which  Wordsworth  ha 
But  taking  the  performance  of  eac 
whole,  I  say  that  Wordsworth  sec 
me  to  have  left  a  body  of  poetical 
superior  in  power,  in  interest,  i 
qualities  which  give  enduring  fres 
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X  which  any  one  of  the  others  has 

:  this  is  not  enough  to  say.  I  think 
tain,  further,  that  if  we  take  the 

poetical  names  of  the  Continent 
the  death  of  MoHere,  and  omitting 
le,  confront  the  remaining  names 
that  of  Wordsworth,  the  result  is 
ime.     Let  us  take  Klopstock,  Les- 

Schiller,  Uhland,  Rtickert,  and 
5  for  Germany ;  Filicaia,  Alfieri, 
oni,  and  Leopardi  for  Italy  ;  Vol- 

Andr6,  Chenier,  B6ranger,  La- 
ae,  Musset,  M.  Victor  Hugo  (he 
been  so  long  celebrated  that  al- 
ih  he  still  lives  I  may  be  permitted 
me  him),  for  France.  Several  of 
,  again,  have  evidently  gifts  and 
.ences  to  which  Wordsworth   can 

no  pretension.  But  in  real  poet- 
ichievement  it  seems  to  me  indu- 
e  that  to  Wordsworth,  here  again, 
gs  the  palm.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Isworth  has     left    behind    him    a 

of  poetical  work  which  wears, 
will    wear,   better    on    the  whole 

the  performance  of  any   one    of 

personages,  so  far  more  brilliant 
:elebrated,  most  of  them,  than  the 
ly  poet  of  Rydal.  Wordsworth's 
imance  in  poetry  is  on  the  whole, 
iwer,  in  interest,  in  the  qualities 
I  give  enduring  freshness,  superior 
iirs. 

is  is  a  high  claim  to  make  for  Words- 
I.  But  if  it  is  a  just  claim,  if  Words- 
I's  place,  among  the  poets  who  have 
ired  in  the  last  two  or  three  cen- 
(,  is  after  Shakespeare,  Moliere, 
m^  Goethe,  indeed,  but  before  all 
est,  then  in  time  Wordsworth  will 
his  due.  We  shall  recognize  him 
s  place,  as  we  recognize  Shake- 
e  and  Milton  ;  and  not  only  we 
Ives  shall  recognize  him,  but  he 
be  recognized  by  Europe  also. 
iwhile,  those  who  recognize  him 
ly  may  do  well,  perhaps,  to  ask 
selves  whether  there  are  not  in  the 
rf  Wordsworth  certain  special  ob- 
s  which  hinder  or  delay  his  due 
nition  by  others,  and  whether  these 
cles  are  not  in  some  measure  re- 
ble. 

e  Excursion  and  the  Prelude^  his 
s  of  greatest  bulk,  are  by  no  means 
Isworth's  best  work.  His  best 
is  in  his  shorter  pieces,  and  many 


indeed  are  there  of  these  which  are  of 
first-rate  excellence.  But  in  his  seven 
volumes  the  pieces  of  high  merit  arc 
mingled  with  a  mass  of  pieces  very  in- 
ferior to  them  ;  so  inferior  to  them  that 
it  seems  wonderful  how  the  same  poet 
should  have  produced  both.  Shake- 
speare frequently  has  lines  and  passages 
in  a  strain  quite  false,  and  which  arc 
entirely  unworthy  of  him.  But  one  can 
imagine  -his  smiling  if  one  could  meet 
him  in  the  Elysian  Fields  and  tell 
him  so  ;  smiling  and  replying  that  he 
knew  it  perfectly  well  himself,  and  what 
did  it  matter  ?  But  with  W^ordsworth 
the  case  is  different.  W'ork  altogether 
inferior,  work  quite  uninspired,  flat  and 
dull,  is  produced  by  him  with  evident 
unconsciousness  of  its  defects,  and  he 
presents  it  to  us  with  the  same  faith  and 
seriousness  as  his  best  work.  Now  a 
drama  or  an  epic  fill  the  mind,  and  one 
does  not  look  beyond  them  ;  but  in  a 
collection  of  short  pieces  the  impression 
made  by  one  piece  requires  to  be  con- 
tinued and  sustained  by  the  piece  fol- 
lowing. In  reading  Wordsworth,  the 
impression  made  by  one  of  his  fine 
pieces  is  constantly  dulled  and  spoiled 
by  a  very  inferior  piece  coming  after  it. 

Wordsworth  composed  verses  during 
a  space  of  some  sixty  years  ;  and  it  is 
not  much  of  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
within  one  single  decade  of  those  years, 
between  1798  and  1808,  almost  all  his 
really  first-rate  work  was  produced.  A 
mass  of  inferior  work  remains,  work 
done  before  and  after  this  golden  prime, 
imbedding  the  first-rate  work  and  clog- 
ging it,  obstructing  our  approach  to  it, 
chilling  the  high-wrought  mood  with 
which  we  leave  it.  To  be  recognized 
far  and  wide  as  a  great  poet,  to  be  possi- 
ble and  receivable  as  a  classic,  Words- 
worth needs  to  be  relieved  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  poetical  baggage  which  now 
encumbers  him.  To  administer  this 
relief  is  indispensable,  unless  he  is  to 
continue  to  be  a  poet  for  the  few  only, 
a  poet  valued  far  below  his  real  worth 
by  the  world. 

There  is  another  thing.  Wordsworth 
classified  his  poems  not  according  to 
any  commonly  received  plan  of  arrange- 
ment, but  according  to  a  scheme  of 
mental  physiology.  He  has  poems  of 
the  fancy,  poems  of  the  imagination, 
poems  of  sentiment,  and  reflection,  and 
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so  on.  His  categories  are  ingenious 
but  far-fetched,  and  the  result  of  his- 
employment  of  them  is  unsatisfactory. 
Poems  are  separated  one  from  another 
which  possess  a  kinship  of  subject  or  of 
treatment  far  more  vital  and  deep  than 
the  supposed  unity  of  mental  origin 
which  was  Wordsworth's  reason  for 
joining  them  with  others. 

The  tact  of  the  Greeks  in  matters  of 
this  kind  was  infallible.  We  may  rely 
upon  it  that  we  shall  not  improve  upon 
the  classification  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
for  kinds  of  poetry  ;  that  their  cate- 
gories of  epic,  dramatic,  lyric,  and  so 
forth,  have  a  natural  propriety,  and 
should  be  adhered  to.  It  may  some- 
times seem  doubtful  to  which  of  two 
categories  a  poem  belongs  ;  whether  this 
or  that  poem  is  to  be  called,  for  in- 
stance, narrative  or  lyric,  lyric  or  ele- 
giac. But  there  is  to  be  found  in  every 
good  poem  a  strain,  a  predominant  note, 
which  determines  the  poem  as  belonging 
to  one  of  these  kinds  rather  than  the 
other  ;  and  here  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
value  of  the  classification,  and  of  the 
advantage  of  adhering  to  it.  Words- 
worth's poems  will  never  produce  their 
due  effect  until  they  are  freed  from  their 
present  artificial  arrangement,  and  group- 
ed more  naturally. 

Naturally  grouped,  and  disengaged, 
moreover,  from  the  quantity  of  inferior 
work  which  now  obscures  them,  the  best 
poems  of  Wordsworth,  I  hear  many  peo- 
ple say,  would  indeed  stand  out  in  gre^t 
beauty,  but  they  would  prove  to  be  very 
few  in  number,  scarcely  more  than  half 
a  dozen.  I  maintain,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  what  strikes  me  with  admiration, 
what  establishes,  in  my  opinion,  Words- 
worth's superiority,  is  the  great  and 
ample  body  of  powerful  work  which 
remains  of  him,  after  all  his  inferior 
work  has  been  cleared  away.  He  gives 
us  so  much  to  rest  upon,  so  much  which 
communicates  his  spirit  and  engages 
ours.! 

This  is  of  very  great  importance.  If 
it  were  a  comparison  of  single  pieces, 
or  of  three  or  four  pieces,  by  each  poet, 
I  do  not  say  that  Wordsworth  would 
stand  decisively  above  Gray,  or  Bums, 
or  Keats,  or  Manzoni,  or  Heine.  It  is 
in  his  ampler  body  of  powerful  work 
that  I  find  his  superiority.  His  good 
work,  his  work  which  counts,  is  not  all 


of  it,  of  course,  of  equal  value, 
kinds  of  poetry  are  in  themselvi 
kinds  than  others.  The  ballad 
a  lower  kind  ;  the  didactic  kii 
more,  is  a  lower  kind.  Poetry 
latter  sort  counts,  too,  sometii 
its  biographical  interest  partly, 
its  poetical  interest  pure  and 
but  then  this  can  only  be  when 
producing  it  has  the  power  anc 
tance  of  Wordsworth,  a  power 
portance  whijch  he  assuredly  • 
establish  by  such  didactic  poetr 
Altogether,  it  is,  I  say,  by  tl 
body  of  powerful  and  significa: 
which  remains  to  him,  after  ever 
tion  and  deduction  has  been  ma 
Wordsworth's  superiority  is  pro 

To  exhibit  this  body  of  Word 
best  work,  to  clear  away  obst 
from  around  it,  and  to  let  it  s 
itself,  is  what  every  lover  of  Wor 
should  desire.  Until  this  hi 
done,  Wordsworth,  whom  we,  t 
he  is  dear,  all  of  us  know  and  f( 
so  great  a  poet,  has  not  had 
chance  before  the  world.  Wli 
it  has  been  done,  he  will  make 
best  not  by  our  advocacy  of  hiir 
his  own  worth  and  power.  "\ 
safely  leave  him  to  make  his  w 
we  who  believe  that  superior  w< 
power  in  poetry  finds  in  ma 
sense  responsive  to  it  and  dis] 
last  to  recognize  it.  Yet  at  th< 
before  he  has  been  duly  kno 
recognized,  we  may  do  Words 
service,  perhaps,  by  indicating 
his  superior  power  and  worth 
found  to  consist,  and  in  what  1 
not. 

Long  ago,  in  speaking  of  h 
said  that  the  noble  and  profoui 
cation  of  ideas  to  life  is  the  mo 
tial  part  of  poetic  greatness, 
that  a  great  poet  receives  his  di 
character  of  superiority  from  h 
cation,  under  the  conditions  inc 
fixed  by  the  laws  of  poetic  be; 
poetic  truth,  from  his  applicatio 
to  his  subject,  whatever  it  ma; 
the  ideas 


«< 


On  man,  on  nature,  and  on  humi 


which  he  has  acquired  for  himsc 
line  quoted  is  Wordsworth's  oi 
his  superiority  arises  from  his 
use,  in  his  best  pieces,  his  pow 
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1  to  his  subject,  of  ideas  **  on 
I  nature,  and  on  human  hfe/* 
ire,  with  his  signal  acuteness, 
uly  remarked  that  **  no  nation 
ited  in  poetry  moral  ideas  with 
lergy  and  depth  than  the  English 
'     And  he    adds :  **  There,    it 

0  me,  is  the  great  merit  of  the 
poets."  Voltaire  does  not  mean 

tatingin  poetry  moral  ideas,  *  *  the 
ing  moral  and  didactic  poems — 
ings  us  bu^  a  very  little  way  in 
He  means  just  the  same  thing 
meant  when  I  spoke  above  of 
)ble  and  profound  application  of 
life  ?*'  and  he  means  the  applica- 
these  ideas  under  the  conditions 
r  us  by  the  laws  of  poetic  beauty 
lie  truth.  If  it  is  said  that  to  call 
leas  moral  ideas  is  to  introduce  a 
md  injurious  limitation,  I  answer 
s  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  be- 
aoral  ideas  are  really  so  main  a 
human  life.  The  question,  hcnu 
is  itself  a  moral  idea  ;  and  it  is 
stion  which  most  interests  every 
id  with  which,  in  some  way  or 
he  is  perpetually  occupied.  A 
mse  is  of  course  to  be  given  to 
Q  moral.  Whatever  bears  upon 
estion,  **how  to  live,*'  comes 
t. 

•▼e  thy  life,  nor  hate  ;  but,  what  thou 
rell ;  how  long  or  short,  permit  to  hea- 

se  fine  lines,  Milton  utters,  as 
me  at  once  perceives,  a  moral 
Yes,  but  so  too,  when  Keats  con- 
ic forward-bending  lover  on  the 

1  Urn,  the  lover  arrested  and 
ed  in  immortal  relief  by  the 
r*s  hand  before  he  can  kiss,  with 

•I 

ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair" — 

rs  a  moral  idea.     When  Shake- 
says  that,  **  we  are  such  stuff  as 
are  made  of,  and  our  little  life  is 
iwith  a  sleep,"  he  utters  a  moral 

lire  was  right  in  thinking  that  the 
ic  and  profound  treatment  of 
deas,  in  this  large  sense,  is  what 
lishes  the  English  poetry.  He 
ly  meant  praise,  not  dispraise  or 
■  limitation  ;  and  they  err  who 
5  that  poetic  limitation  is  a  neces- 


sary consequence  of  the  fact,  the  fact 
being  granted  as  Voltaire  states  it.  If 
what  distinguishes  the  greatest  poets  is 
their  powerful  and  profound  application 
of  ideas  to  life,  which  surely  no  good 
critic  will  deny,  then  to  prefix  to  the 
word  ideas  here  the  term  moral  makes 
hardly  any  difference,  because  human 
life  itself  is  in  so  preponderating  a  degree 
moral. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  holdfast 
to  this  :  that  poetry  is  at  bottom  a  criti- 
cism of  life  ;  that  the  greatness  of  a  poet 
lies  in  his  powerful  and  beautiful  appli- 
cation of  ideas  to  life — to  the  question, 
How  to  live.  Morals  are  often  treated 
in  a  narrow  and  false  fashion,  they  are 
bound  up  with  systems  of  thought  and 
belief  which  have  had  their  day,  they  are 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  pedants  and  pro- 
fessional dealers,  they  grow  tiresome  to 
some  of  us.  We  find  attraction,  at 
times,  even  in  a  poetry  of  revolt  against 
them  ;  in  a  poetry  which  might  take  for 
its  motto  OmarKheyam's  words  :  **  Let 
us  make  up  in  the  tavern  for  the  time 
which  we  have  wasted  in  the  mosque. ' ' 
Or  we  find  attractions  in  a  poetry  indif- 
ferent to  them,  in  a  poetry  where  the 
contents  may  be  what  they  will,  but 
where  the  form  is  studied  and  exquisite. 
We  delude  ourselves  in  either  case  ;  and 
the  best  cure  for  our  delusion  is  to  let 
our  minds  rest  upon  that  great  and  inex- 
haustible word  ///>,  until  we  learn  to 
enter  into  its  meaning.  A'poetry  of  re- 
volt against  moral  ideas  is  a  poetry  cf 
revolt  against  life  ;  a  poetry  of  indiffer- 
ence toward  moral  ideas  is  a  poetry  of 
indifference  toward  life, 

Epictetus  had  a  happy  figure  for  things 
like  the  play  of  the  senses,  or  literary 
form  and  finish,  or  argumentative  inge- 
nuity, in  comparison  with  **  the  best  and 
master  thing  * '  for  us,  as  he  called  it,  the 
concern  how  to  live.  Some  people  are 
afraid  of  them,  he  said,  or  they  disliked 
and  undervalued  them.  Such  people  were 
wrong  ;  they  were  unthankful  or  cow- 
ardly. But  the  things  might  also  be 
over-prized,  and  treated  as  final  when 
they  are  not.  They  bear  to  life  the  re- 
lation which  inns  bear  to  home.  **  As 
if  a  man,  journeying  home,  and  finding 
a  nice  inn  on  the  road,  and  liking  it, 
were  to  stay  forever  at  the  inn  !  Man, 
thou  hast  forgotten  thine  object  ;  thy 
journey  was  not  to  this,  but  through  this. 
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*  But  this  inn  is  taking.'  And  how 
many  other  inns,  too,  are  taking,  and 
how  many  fields  and  meadows  !  but  as 
places  of  passage  merely.  You  have  an 
object,  which  is  this  :  to  get  home,  to 
do  your  duty  to  your  family,  friends, 
and  fellow-countrymen,  to  attain  inward 
freedom,  serenity,  happiness,  content- 
ment. Style  takes  your  fancy,  arguing 
takes  your  fancy,  and  you  forget  your 
home  and  want  to  make  your  abode 
with  them  and  to  stay  with  them,  on  the 
plea  that  they  are  taking.  Who  denies 
that  they  are  taking  ?  but  as  places  of 
passage,  as  inns.  And  when  I  say  this, 
you  suppose  me  to  be  attacking  the  care 
for  style,  the  care  for  argument.  I  am 
not ;  I  attack  the  resting  in  them,  the 
not  looking  to  the  end  which  is  beyond 
them." 

Now,  when  we  come  across  a  poet 
like  Th6ophile  Gautier,  we  have  a  poet 
who  has  taken  up  his  abode  at  an  inn, 
and  never  got  further.  There  may  be 
inducements  to  this  or  that  one  of  us, 
at  this  or  that  moment,  to  find  delight 
in  him,  to  cleave  to^him;  but,  after  all, 
we  do  not  change  the  truth  about  him — 
we  only  stay  ourselves  in  his  inn  along 
with  him.  And  when  we  come  across  a 
poet  like  Wordsworth,  who  sings — 

"  Of  truth,  of  grandeur,  beauty,  love  and  hope, 
And  melancholy  fear  subdued  by  faith. 
Of  blessed  consolations  in  distress, 
Of  moral  strength  and  intellectual  power, 
Of  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread," 

then  we  have  a  poet  intent  on  **the  best 
and  master  thing,"  and  who  prosecutes 
his  journey  home.  We  say,  for  brevity's 
sake,  that  he  deals  with  ///>,  because  he 
deals  with  that  in  which  life  really  con- 
sists. This  is  what  Voltaire  means  to 
praise  in  the  English  poets — this  dealing 
with  what  is  really  life.  But  always  it  is 
the  mark  of  the  greatest  poets  that  they 
deal  with  it,  and  to  say  that  the  English 
poets  are  remarkable  for  dealing  with  it, 
is  only  another  way  of  saying,  what  is 
true,  that  in  poetry  the  English  genius 
has  especially  shown  its  power. 

Wordsworth  deals  with  it,  and  his 
greatness  lies  in  his  dealing  with  it  so 
powerfully.  I  have  named  a  number  of 
celebrated  poets  above  all  of  whom  he, 
in  my  opinion,  deserves  to  be  placed. 
He  is  to  be  placed  above  poets  like 
Voltaire,  Dryden,  Pope,  Lessing,  Schil- 
er,   because  these  famous  personages, 


with  a  thousand  gifts  and  men 
or  scarcely  ever,  attain  the  c 
accent  and  utterance  of  the 
genuine  poets — 

**  Quique  pii  vates  ct  Phoebo  digt 

at  all.  Bums,  Keats,  Heine 
speak  of  others  in  our  list,  ha> 
cent — who  can  doubt  it  ?  Ar 
same  time  they  have  treasures  < 
felicity,  passion,  for  which  ii 
worth  we  shall  look  in  vain, 
then,  is  Wordsworth's  superic 
is  here  :  he  deals  with  more  ol 
they  do  ;  he  deals  with  life^  as 
more  powerfully. 

No  Wordsworthian  will  dc 
Nay,  the  fervent  Wordswort 
add,  as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  k 
Wordsworth's  poetry  is  precioi 
his  philosophy  is  sound  ;  that 
ical  system  is  as  distinctive  an 
of  exposition  as  Bishop  Butlei 
his  poetry  is  informed  by  id< 
**  fall  spontaneously  into  a  scie 
tem  of  thought."  But  we  m 
our  guard  against  the  Words^ 
if  we  want  to  secure  for  Words 
due  rank  as  a  poet.  The  Wo 
ians  are  apt  to  praise  him  for  1 
things,  and  to  lay  far  too  m 
upon  what  they  call  his  pi 
His  poetry  is  the  reality,  his  p 
the  illusion.  Perhaps  we  sha! 
learn  to  make  this  proposition  i 
eral,  and  to  say  :  Poetry  is  tl 
philosophy  the  illusion.  But  i 
worth's  case,  at  any  rate,  we  < 
him  justice  until  we  dismiss  hi 
phy. 

The  Excursion  abounds  witl 
phy,  and  therefore  the  Excu\ 
the  Wordsworthian  what  it  ne\ 
to  the  disinterested  lover  of 
satisfactory  work.  **  Duty  exi: 
Wordsworth,  in  the  Excursi 
then  he  proceeds  thus  : 

.     .     .     '*  immutably  sur 

For  our  support,  the  measures  and  \ 

Which  an  abstract  Intelligence  suppl 

Whose    kingdom  is,  where  time  an 

not." 

And  the  Wordsv/orthian  is  < 
and  thinks  that  here  is  a  sweet 
philosophy  and  poetry.  But  t 
terested  lover  of  poetry  will  fee 
lines  carry  us  really  not  a  stt 
than  the  proposition  which  th 
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interpret ;  that  they  are  a  tissue  of  ele- 
vated but  abstract  verbiage,  alien  to  the 
nature  of  poetry. 
Or  let  us  come  direct  to  the  centre  of 
philosophy,  as  **  an  ethical  system  as 
distmctive  and  capable  of  systematical 
exposition  as  Bishop  Butler*s  :" 

.     .     .    .    '*  One  adequate  support 
For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Exists,  one  only  ; — an  assured  belief 
That  the  procession  of  our  fate  howe'cr 
Sad  or  disturbed,  is  ordered  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power  ; 
Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good. ' ' 

"l^hat  is  doctrine  such  as  we  hear  in 
church,  too,  religious  and  philosophic 
doctrine  ;  and  the  Wordsworthian  loves 
passages  of  such  doctrine,  and  brings 
them  forward  in  proof  of  his  poet's  ex- 
cellence. But  however  true  the  doc- 
trine may  be,  it  has,  as  here  presented, 
none  of  the  characters  of  poetic  truth, 
the  kind  of  truth  which  we  require  from 
a  poet,  and  in  which  Wordsworth  is 
resdly  strong. 

Even  the  "  intimations  "  of  the  fa- 
mous Ode,  those  comer-stones  of  the  sup- 
posed philosophic  system  of  Words- 
worth— the  idea  of  the  high  instincts 
and  afifections  coming  out  in  childhood, 
testifying  of  a  divine  home  recently  left, 
and  fading  away  as  our  life  proceeds — 
this  idea,  of  undeniable  beauty  as  a  ])lay 
of  fancy,  has  itself  not  the  character  of 
poetic  truth  of  the  best  kind  ;  it  has  no 
real  solidity.  The  instinct  of  delight  in 
Nature  and  her  beauty  had  no  doubt 
extraordinary  strength  in  Wordsworth 
himself  as  a  child.  But  to  say  that  uni- 
versally this  instinct  is  mighty  in  child- 
hood, and  tends  to  die  away  afterwards, 
is  to  say  what  is  extremely  doubtful.  In 
many  people,  perhaps  with  the  majority 
of  educated  persons,  the  love  of  nature 
is  nearly  imperceptible  at  ten  years  old, 
but  strong  and  operative  at  thirty.  In 
general  we  may  say  of  these  high  in- 
stincts of  early  childhood,  the  base  of 
tlie  alleged  systematic  philosophy  of 
Wordsworth,  what  Thucydides  says  of 
the  early  achievements  of  the  Greek 
race :  *'  It  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
certainty  of  what  is  so  remote  ;  but  from 
all  that  we  can  really  investigate,  I 
should  say  that  they  were  no  very  great 
things." 
Finally    the    '*  scientific    system    of 


thought**  in  Wordsworth  gives  us  at 
last  such  poetry  us  this,  which  the  de- 
vout Wordsworthian  accepts  : 

'*  O  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time 
When,    prizing    knowledge  as   her   noblest 

wealth 
And  best  protection,  this  Imperial  Realm, 
While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  obligation,  on  her  part,  to  teach 
Them  who  arc  born  to  serve  her  and  obey  : 
Binding  herself  by  statute  to  secure 
For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains 
The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  inform 
The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth." 

Wordsworth  calls  Voltaire  dull,  and 
surely  the  production  of  these  un-Vol- 
tairian  lines  must  have  been  imposed  on 
him  as  a  judgment  I  One  can  hear 
them  being  quoted  at  a  Social  Science 
Congress  ;  one  can  call  up  the  whole 
scene.  A  great  room  in  one  of  our  dis- 
mal provincial  towns  ;  dusty  air  and 
jaded  afternoon  daylight ;  benches  full 
of  men  with  bald  heads  and  women  in 
spectacles  ;  an  orator  lifting  up  his  face 
from  a  manuscript  written  within  and 
without,  to  declaim  these  lines  of  Words- 
worth ;  and  in  the  soul  of  any  poor 
child  of  nature  who  may  have  wondered 
in  thither,  an  unutterable  sense  of  lam- 
entation, and  mourning,  and  woe  ! 

*'  But  turn  we,**  as  Wordsworth  says, 
"  from  these  bold,  bad  men,"  the  haunt- 
ers of  Social  Science  Congresses.  And 
let  us  be  on  our  guard,  too,  against  the 
exhibitors  and  extollers  of  a  **  scientific 
system  of  thought**  in  Wordsworth's 
poetry.  The  poetry  will  never  be  seen 
aright  while  they  thus  exhibit  it.  The 
cause  of  its  greatness  is  simple  and  may 
be  told  quite  simply.  It  is  great  because 
of  the  extraordinary  power  with  which 
Wordsworth  feels  the  joy  offered  to  us 
in  nature,  the  joy  offered  to  us  in  the 
simple  elementary  affections  and  duties  ; 
and  because  of  the  extraordinary  power 
with  which,  in  case  after  case,  he  shows 
us  this  joy,  and  renders  it  so  as  to  make 
us  share  it. 

The  source  of  joy  from  which  he  thus 
draws  is  the  truest  and  most  unfailing 
source  of  joy  accessible  to  man.  It  is 
also  accessible  universally.  Wordsworth 
brings  us  Avord,  therefore,  according  to 
his  own  strong  and  characteristic  line» 
he  brings  us  word 

*'  Of  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread.'* 

Here  is   an  immense    advantage  for  a 
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poet.  Wordsworth  tells  of  what  all 
seek,  and  tells  of  it  at  its  truest  and 
best  source,  and  yet  a  source  where  all 
may  go  and  draw  for  it. 

Nevertheless  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  every  thing  is  precious  which  Words- 
worth, standing  even  at  this  perennial 
and  beautiful  source,  may  give  us. 
Wordsworthians  are  apt  to  talk  as  if  it 
must  be.  They  wmU  speak  with  the 
same  reverence  of  The  Sailor* s  Mother^ 
for  example,  as  of  Lucy  Gray,  They  do 
their  master  harm  by  such  lack  of  dis- 
crimination. Lucy  Gray  is  a  beautiful 
success  ;  The  Sailor* s  Mother  is  a  fail- 
ure. To  give  aright  what  he  wishes  to 
give,  to  interpret  and  render  success- 
fully, is  not  always  within  Wordsworth's 
own  command.  It  is  wuthin  no  poet's 
command  ;  here  is  the  part  of  the  Muse, 
the  inspiration,  the  God,  the  **  not  our- 
selves." In  Wordsworth's  case,  the 
accident,  for  so  it  may  almost  be  called, 
of  inspiration,  is  of  peculiar  importance. 
No  poet,  perhaps,  is  so  evidently  filled 
with  a  new  and  sacred  energy  when  the 
inspiration  is  upon  him  ;  no  poet,  when 
it  fails  him,  is  so  left  **  weak  as  is  a 
breaking  wave."  I  remember  hearing 
him  say  that  '*  Goethe's  poetry  was  not 
inevitable  enough."  The  remark  is 
striking  and  true  ;  no  line  in  Goethe,  as 
Goethe  said  himself,  but  its  maker  knew 
well  how  it  came  there.  Wordsworth  is 
right,  Goethe's  poetry  is  not  inevitable  ; 
not  inevitable  enough.  But  Words- 
worth's poetry,  when  he  is  at  his  best, 
is  inevitable,  as  inevitable  as  Nature  her- 
self. It  might  seem  that  Nature  not 
only  gave  him  the  matter  for  his  poem 
but  wrote  his  poem  for  him.  He  has 
no  style.  He  was  too  conversant  with 
Milton  not  to  catch  at  times  his  masters 
manner,  and  he  has  fine  Miltonic  lines  ; 
but  he  has  no  assured  poetic  style  of 
his  own,  like  Milton.  When  he  seeks 
to  have  a  style  he  falls  into  ponderosity 
and  pomposity.  In  the  Excursion  we 
have  his  style,  as  an  artistic  product  of 
his  own  creation  ;  and  although  Jeffrey 
completely  failed  to  recognize  Words- 
worth's real  greatness,  he  was  yet  not 
wrong  in  saying  of  the  Excursion^  as  a 
work  of  poetic  style  :  **  This  will  never 
do."  And  yet  magical  as  is  that  power, 
which  Wordsworth  has  not,  of  assured 
and  possessed  poetic  style,  he  has  some- 
thing which  is  an  equivalent  for  it. 


Every  one  who  has  any  sense  for  the 
things  feels  the  subtle  turn,  the  heigh 
ening,  which  is  given  to  a  poet's  ver 
by  his  genius  for  style.     We  can  feel 
in  the 

**  After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well" — 

of  Shakespeare  ;  in  the 

.  .  .  *' though  fall'n  on  evil  days. 
On  evil  days  though  fairn/and  evil  tongues"- 

of  Milton.  It  is  the  incomparable 
charm  of  Milton's  power  of  poetic  style 
which  gives  such  worth  to  Paradise  Re- 
gained^  and  makes  a  great  poem  of  a 
work  in  which  Milton's  imagination  does 
not  soar  high.  Wordsworth  has  in  con- 
stant possession,  and  at  command,  no 
style  of  this  kind  ;  but  he  had  too  poetic 
a  nature,  and  had  read  the  great  poets 
too  well,  not  to  catch,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  something  of  it  occasionally. 
We  find  it  not  only  in  his  Miltonic  lines  ; 
we  find  it  in  such  a  phrase  as  this,  where 
the  manner  is  his  own,  not  Milton's — 

.  .  .  "  the  fierce  confederate  storm 
Of  sorrow  barricadoed  evermore 
Within  the  walls  of  cities" — 

although  even  here,  perhaps,  the  power 
of  style,  which  is  undeniable,   is  mori 
properly  that  of  eloquent  prose  than  th 
subtle  heightening  and  change  wrought^ 
by  genuine  poetic   style.     It   is  style,^ 
again,  and  the  elevation  given  by  style,^ 
which  chiefly  makes    the  efifectivenesst 
of  Laodameia.       Still    the    right    sor 
of  verse  to  choose  from  Wordsworth,  i 
we  are  to  seize  his  true  and  most  charac 
teristic  form  of  expression,  is  a  line  lik 
this  : 

"And  never  lifted  up  a  single  stone." 

There  is  nothing  subtle  in  it,  no  heights  M^\r 
ening,  no  study  of  poetic  style,  strictl  -t  '^y 
so  called,  at  all ;  yet  it  is  expression  l,    ■  o/" 
the  highest  and  most  truly  expressive*— «e 
kind. 

Wordsworth  owed  much  to  Bums,  an 
a  style  of  perfect  plainness,  relying  f< 
effect  solely  on  the  weight  and  force 
that  which  with  entire  fidelity  it  uttei 
Burns  could  show  him. 

**  The  poor  inhabitant  below 
Was  quick  to  learn  and  wise  to  know, 
And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow 

And  softer  flame  ; 
But  thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low 

And  stain'd  his  name." 

Every  one  will  be  conscious  of  a  likeness 
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>rdsWorth  ;  and  if  Wordsworth 
things  with  this  nobly  plain 
re  must  remember,  what  indeed 
L  would  always  have  been  for- 
:knowledge,  that  Bums  used  it 
1. 

)rdsworth's  use  of  it  has  some- 
[ue  and  unmatchable.  Nature 
■ms,  I  say,  to  take  the  pen  out 
d,  and  to  write  for  him  with 
are,  sheer,  penetrating  power. 
IS  from  two  causes  :  from  the 
sincereness  with  which  Words- 
Is  his  subject,  and  also  from 
indly  sincere  and  natural  char- 
Is  subject  itself.  He  can  and 
such  a  subject  with  nothing 
Qost  plain,  first-hand,  almost 
laturalness.  His  expression 
1  be  called  bald,  as,  for  in- 
the  poem  of  Resolution  and 
uej  but  it  is  bald  as  the  bare 
tops  are  bald,  with  a  baldness 
all  of  grandeur, 
er  we  meet  with  the  successful 
n  Wordsworth,  of  profound 
ibject  with  profound  truth  of 
he  is  unique.  His  best 
;  those  which  most  perfectly 
is  balance.  I  have  a  warm 
1  for  Laodameia  and  for  the 
S  but  if  I  am  to  tell  the  very 
nd  Laodameia  not  wholly  free 
Jthing  artificial,  and  the  great 
holly  free  from  something  de- 
If  I  had  to  pick  out  the 
K>ems  which  most  perfectly 
rdsworth's  unique  power,  I 
,ther  choose  poems  such  as 
The  Fountain,  The  Highland 
And  poems  with  the  peculiar 
e  beauty  which  distinguishes 
reduced  in  considerable  num- 
ies  very  many  other  poems  of 
:  worth,  although  not  so  rare 
th  of  these,  is  still  exceedingly 

whole,  then,  as  I  said  at  the 
not  only  is  Wordsworth  emi- 

ise  of  the  goodness  of  his  best 
he  is  eminent,  also,  because 

?at  body  of  good  work  which 


he  has  left  to  us.  With  the  ancients  I 
will  not  compare  him.  In  many  re- 
spects the  ancients  are  far  above  us,  and 
yet  there  is  something  that  we  demand 
which  they  can  never  give.  Leaving  the 
ancients,  let  us  come  to  the  poets  and 
poetry  of  Christendom.  Dante,  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  even  Goethe,  are  alto- 
gether larger  and  more  splendid  lumin- 
aries in  the  poetical  heaven  than  Words- 
worth. But  I  know  not  where  else, 
among  the  modems,  we  are  to  find  his 
superiors. 

I  have  spoken  lightly  of  Wordsworth- 
ians ;  and  if  we  are  to  get  Words- 
worth recognized  by  the  public  and  by 
the  world,  we  must  recommend  him  not 
in  the  spirit  of  a  clique,  but  in  the  spirit 
of  disinterested  lovers  of  poetry.  But  I 
am  a  Wordsworthian  myself.  I  can  read 
with  pleasure  Peter  Bell,  and  the  whole 
series  of  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,  and  the 
address  to  Mr.  Wilkinson's  spade,  and 
even  the  Thanksgiving  Ode — every  thing 
of  Wordsworth,  I  think,  except  Vaudra- 
cour  and  Julia,  It  is  not  for  nothing 
that  one  has  been  brought  up  in  the  ven- 
eration of  a  man  so  truly  worthy  of  it ; 
that  one  has  seen  him  and  heard  him, 
lived  in  his  neighborhood  and  been 
familiar  with  his  country.  No  Words- 
worthian has  a  tenderer  affection  for  this 
pure  and  sage  master  than  I,  or  is  less 
really  offended  by  his  defects.  But 
Wordsworth  is  something  more  than  the 
pure  and  sage  master  of  a  small  band  of 
devoted  followers,  and  we  ought  not  to 
rest  satisfied  until  he  is  seen  to  be  what  he 
is.  He  is  one  of  the  very  chief  glories  of 
English  poetry  ;  and  by  nothing  is  Eng- 
land so  glorious  as  by  her  poetry.  Let 
us  lay  aside  every  weight  which  hinders 
our  getting  him  recognized  as  this,  and 
let  our  one  study  be  to  bring  to  pass,  as 
widely  as  possible  and  as  truly  as  pos- 
sible, his  own  word  concerning  his 
poems:  **They  will  co-operate  with 
the  benign  tendencies  in  human  nature 
and  society,  and  will,  in  their  degree,  be 
efficacious  in  making  men  wiser,  better, 
and  happier.  *  * — Macmillan's  Magazine, 
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FOOD    AND   FEEDING. 


BY  SIR  HENRY  THOMSON. 


{Concludid.) 


The  remainder  of  the  second  portion 
of  my  subject — viz.,  the  preparation  of 
food,  which  ought  to  have  been  con- 
cluded in  the  first  paper^ — must  appear, 
although  in  very  brief  terms,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this.  After  which  I  shall 
proceed  to  consider  the  chief  object  of 
the  present  article,  viz.,  the  combination 
and  service  of  dishes  to  form  a  meal — 
especially  in  relation  to  dinners  and 
their  adjuncts. 

I  think  it  may  be  said  that  soups, 
whether  clear  (that  is,  prepared  from  the 
juices  of  meat  and  vegetables  only),  or 
thick  (that  is,  purees  of  animal  or  vege- 
table matters),  are  far  too  lightly  esteem- 
ed by  most  classes  in  England,  while 
they  are  almost  unknown  to  the  working- 
man.  For  the  latter  they  might  furnish 
an  important  cheap  and  savory  dish  ; 
by  the  former  they  are  too  often  regard- 
ed as  the  mere  prelude  to  a  meal,  to  be 
swallowed  hastily,  or  disregarded  alto- 
gether as  mostly  unworthy  of  attention, 
'rhe  great  variety  of  vegetable  purees^ 
which  can  be  easily  made  and  blended 
with  light  animal  broths,  admits  of  daily 
change  in  the  matter  of  soup  to  a  re- 
markable extent,  and  affords  scope  for 
taste  in  the  selection  and  combination 
of  flavors.  The  use  of  fresh  vegetables 
in  abundance — such  as  carrots,  turnips, 
artichokes,  celery,  cabbage,  sorrel,  leeks, 
and  onions — renders  such  soups  whole- 
some and  appetizing.  The  supply  of 
garden  produce  ought  in  this  country  to 
i)e  singularly  plentiful  ;  and,  owing  to 
the  unrivalled  means  of  transport,  all 
common  vegetables  ought  to  be  obtained 
fresh  in  every  part  of  London.  The 
contrary,  however,  is  unhappily  the  fact. 
It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  regret  that  vege- 
tables, dried  and  compressed  after  a  mod- 
ern method,  should  be  so  much  used  as 
they  are  for  soup,  by  hotel-keepers  and 
other  caterers  for  the  public.  Unques- 
tionably useful  as  these  dried  products 
arc  on  board  ship  and  to  travellers  camp- 
ing out,  to  employ  them  at  home,  when 
fresh  can  be  had,  is  the  result  of  sheer 
indolence  or  of  gross  ignorance.  All 
the  finest  qualities  of  scent  and  flavor, 


with  some  of  the  fresh  juices,  are  lost 
in  the  drying  process  ;  and  the  infusions 
of  preserved  vegetables  no  more  resem- 
ble a  freshly  made  odoriferous  soup, 
than  a  cup  of  that  thick  brown,  odorles^, 
insipid  mixture,  consisting  of  some  bot- 
tled** essence ''dissolved  in  hot  water, 
and  now  supplied  as  coffee  at  most  rail- 
way stations  and  hotels  in  this  country, 
resembles  the  recently  made  infusion  of 
the  freshly  roasted  berry.  It  says  little 
for  the  taste  of  our  countrymen  that 
such  imperfect  imitations  are  so  general- 
ly tolerated  without  complaint. 

The  value  of  the  gridiron  is,  perhaps, 
nowhere  better  understood  than  in  Eng- 
land, especially  in  relation  to   chops, 
steak,  and  kidney.     Still  it  is  not  quite 
so  widely  appreciated  as  it  deserves  to 
be  in  the  preparation  of  many  a  small 
dish   of  fish,    fowl,   and  meat,   to   say 
nothing  of  a  grilled  mushroom,  either 
alone  or  as  an  accompaniment  to  any  of 
them.     And  it  may  be  worth  while,  per- 
haps, remarking  that  the  sauce  par  ex* 
cellence  for  broils  is  mushroom  ketchup  ; 
and  the  garnish  cool  lettuce,  watercress, 
or  endive.    And  this  suggests  a  word  or   - 
two  on  the  important  addition   which 
may  be  made  to  most  small  dishes  of 
animal  food  under  the  title  of  "garnish." 
Whether  it  be  a  small  fillet,  braised  oi — ' 
roasted,  or  a  portion  thereof  broiled  ;  a-^ 
fricandeau,  or  the  choice  end  of  a  necld^ 
of  mutton  made  compact  by  shortenin 
the  bones  ;  or  a  small  loin,  or  a  dish  o 
trimmed  neck  cutlets,  or  a  choice  per— 
tion  of  broiled  rump-steak  ;  a  couple  o 
sweetbreads,  poultry,  pigeon,  or  what  no 
— the  garnish  should  be  a  matter  of  con-^ 
sideration.    Whether  the  dish  be  carv 
on  the  family  table,  as  it  rarely  fails 
be  when  its  head    is  interested  in   th 
cuisine,  or  whether  it  is  handed  in  th^ 
presence  of  guests,  the  quality  and  th« 
appearance  of  the  dish  greatly  depencf 
on  the  garnish.     According  to  the  meat 
may  be  added,  with  a  view  both  to  taste 
and  appearance,  some  of  the  following 
—purees  of  sorrel,  spinach,  and   other 
greens,    of    turnips,  and    of    potatoes 
plain,  in  shapes,  or  in  croquettes  ;   cut 
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carrots,  peas,    beans,    endive,   sprouts, 
and    other   green    vegetables ;    stewed 
onions,  small  or  Spanish  ;  cucumbers, 
tomatoes,  macaroni  in  all  forms  ;  some- 
times a  few  sultanas  boiled,  mushrooms, 
olives,  truffles.     In  the  same  way  chest- 
nuts   are  admirable,   whole,  boiled  or 
roasted,  and   as  a  pur^e  freely  served, 
especially    in  winter    when    vegetables 
are    scarce  ;   serving  also  as  farce   for 
fowls  and  turkeys.  While  such  vegetables 
as  green  peas,  French  and  young  broad 
beans,  celery  and  celeirac,    asparagus, 
seakale,       cauliflower,      spinach,     arti- 
chokes,  vegetable    marrows,    etc.,    are 
worth  procuring  in  their  best  and  fresh- 
est condition,  to  prepare  with  especial 
care  as  separate  dishes. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  fish  is  esteemed 
so  highly  as  an  aliment  as  its  nutritious 
qualities  entitle  it  to  be  ;  while  it  offers 
great  opportunity  for  agreeable  variety 
m  treatment.    As  a  general  observation, 
it  may  be  said  that  in  preparing  it  for 
table  sufficient    trouble    is    not    taken 
to  remove  some  portion  of  the  bones  ; 
this  can  be  advantageously  done  by  a 
clever  cook  without  disfiguring  or  injur- 
ing the  fish.     Sauces  should  be  appro- 
priately served  :    for  example,    the  fat 
sauces,  as  hollandaise  and  other  forms 
of    melted    butter,   are  an   appropriate 
complement  of    hot  boiled  fish,  while 
9nayanfiaise  is  similarly  related  to  cold. 
"These  and  their  variations,  which  are 
Yiumerous,   may   also  accompany  both 
broiled  and  fried  fish,  but  these  are  often 
more   wholesome  and  agreeable    when 
served  with  only  a  squeeze  of  lemon- 
juice,  and  a  few  grains  of  the  zest,  if 
approved,  when  a  fresh  green  lemon  is 
not   to  be  had — ^and  it  rarely  can  be 
here.     But  the  juice  of  the  mushroom  is 
preferred,  and  no  doubt  justly,  by  some. 
Endless  variations  and  additions  may  be 
made  according  to  taste  on  these  prin- 
ciples.     But  there  is   another  no   less 
important  principle,  viz.,  that  the  fish 
itself    often   furnishes    a    source    from 
its  own  juices,  more  appropriate  than 
some  *of  the  complicated  and  not  very 
digestible    mixtures    prepared    by    the 
cook.     Thus  "melted  butter" — which 
is  regarded    as    essentially  an  English 
sauce — when    intended    to    accompany 
fish,  should   not    be,   as   it  almost  in- 
variably   is,   a    carelessly    made    com- 
pound of  butter,  fiour,  and  water  ;  but 


in  place  of  the  last-named  ingredient 
there  should  be  a  concentrated  liquor 
made  from  the  trimmings  of  the  fish  it- 
self, with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
lemon  juice,  and  strengthened  if  neces- 
sary from  other  sources,  as  from  shell- 
fish of  some  kind.  Thus  an  every-day 
source  of  wholesome  and  agreeable  qual- 
ity is  easily  made  :  it  finds  its  highest 
expression  in  that  admirable  dish,  the 
sole  with  sauce  au  vin  blanc  of  the  French, 
or,  as  associated  with  shell-fish,  in  the 
sole  <i  la  normande.  Some  fish  fur- 
nish their  own  sauce  in  a  still  simpler 
manner,  of  which  an  illustration  no  less 
striking  is  at  hand  in  the  easiest,  but 
best  mode  of  cooking  a  red  mullet,  viz., 
baking  it,  and  securing  the  gravy  of 
delicious  flavor,  which  issues  abundant- 
ly from  the  fish,  chiefly  from  the  liver, 
as  its  only  sauce. 

Passing  rapidly  on  without  naming  the 
ordinary  and  well-known  service  of  cold 
meats,  fresh  and  preserved,  poultry  and 
game,  open  or  under  paste  in  some  form, 
to  be  found  in  profusion  on  table  or 
sideboard,  and  in  which  this  country  is 
unrivalled,  a  hint  or  two  relating  to 
some  lighter  cold  entries  may  be  sug- 
gested. It  is  scarcely  possible  to  treat 
these  apart  from  the  salad  which,  ad- 
mirable by  itself,  also  forms  the  natural 
garnish  for  cold  dishes.  A  simple  aspic 
jelly,  little  more  than  the  consommt  of 
yesterday,  flavored  with  a  little  lemon- 
peel  and  tarragon  vinegar,  furnishes 
another  form  of  garnish,  or  a  basis  for 
presenting  choice  morsels  in  tempting 
forms,  such  as  poultry  livers,  ox-palates, 
quenelles,  fillets  of  game,  chicken,  wild 
fowl,  fish,  prawns,  etc.,  associated  with 
a  well-made  salad.  On  this  system  an 
enterprising  cook  can  furnish  many 
changes  of  light  but  excellent  nutritious 
dishes. 

On  salad  so  much  has  been  written, 
that  one  might  suppose,  as  of  many 
other  culinary  productions,  that  to  make 
a  good  one  was  the  result  of  some  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  process,  instead  of 
being  simple  and  easy  to  a  degree.  The 
materials  must  be  secured  fresh,  are  not 
to  be  too  numerous  and  diverse,  must 
be  well  cleansed  and  washed  without 
handling,  and  all  water  removed  as  far 
as  possible.  It  should  be  made  by  the 
hostess,  or  by  some  member  of  the  fam- 
ily, immediately  before  the  meal,  and  be 
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kept  cool  until  wanted.  Very  few  ser- 
vants can  be  trusted  to  execute  the  sim- 
ple details  involved  in  cross-cutting  the 
lettuce,  endive,  or  what  not,  but  two  or 
three  times  in  a  roomy  salad-bowl  ;  in 
placinpj  one  saltspoonful  of  salt  and  half 
that  quantity  of  pepper  in  a  tablespoon, 
which  is  to  be  filled  three  times  consecu- 
tively with  the  best  fresh  olive  oil,  stir- 
ring each  briskly  until  the  condiments 
have  been  thoroughly  mixed,  and  at  the 
same  time  distributed  over  the  salad. 
This  is  next  to  be  tossed  well,  but  light- 
ly, until  every  portion  glistens,  scatter- 
ing meantime  a  little  finely  chopped 
fresh  tarragon  and  chervil,  with  a  '^few 
atoms  of  chives  over  the  whole.  Lastly, 
but  only  immediately  before  serving,  one 
small  tablespoonful  of  mild  French  vine- 
gar is  to  be  sprinkled  over  all,  followed 
by  another  tossing  of  the  salad.*  The 
uncooked  tomato,  itself  the  prince  of 
salads,  may  be  sliced  and  similarly  treat- 
ed for  separate  service,  or  added  to  the 
former,  equally  for  taste  and  appear- 
ance. Cold  boiled  asparagus,  served 
with  a  mayonnaise^  forms  a  dish,  of  its 
kind  not  to  be  surpassed.  At  present 
ranking,  when  the  quality  is  fine,  as  an 
expensive  luxury,  there  is  no  reason 
why,  with  the  improved  methods  of  cul- 
tivating this  delicious  and  wholesome 
vegetable,  it  should  not  be  produced  in 
great  abundance,  and  for  less  than  half 
its  present  price,  f  As  to  the  manifold 
green  stuffs  which,  changing  with  the 
season,  may  be  presented  as  salad,  their 
name  is  legion  ;  and  their  choice  must 
be  left  to  the  eater's  judgment,  fancy, 
and  digestion,  all  of  which  vary  greatly. 

The  combination  of  dishes  to  form  a 
meal  now  demands  our  consideration. 
The  occupations  of  man  in  a  civilized 
state,  no  less  than  the  natural  sugges- 
tions of  his  appetite,  require  stated  and 
regular  times  for  feeding.  But  the  num- 
ber of  these  set  apart  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  differs  considerably  among  differ- 
ent peoples  and  classes.  Taking  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  subject.  It  may  be  said 
that  there  are  three  principal  systems  to 
which  all  varieties  of  habit  may  be  re- 


*  A  salad  for  five  or  six  persons  is  supposed. 

\  On  this  subject,  and  also  on  salad  culture, 
see  The  Parks  and  Gardens  of  Paris^  by  W. 
Robinson,  F.L.S.,  p.  468  et  seq.  2d  ed,  Mac- 
millan,  1878. 


duced.    From  an  English  point  of  view, 
these  may  be  regarded  as — 

1.  The  Continental  system  of  two 
meals  a  day. 

2.  The  system  of  provincial  life  (Great 
Britain),  or  four  meals. 

3.  The  system  of  town  life  (ditto),  or 
three  meals. 

1.  In  the  Continental  system,  the 
slight  refreshment  served  in  the  early 
morning,  in  the  form  of  coffee  or  choco- 
late, with  a  rusk  or  a  morsel  of  bread, 
does  not  amount  to  a  meal.  It  is  only 
a  dish,  and  that  a  light  one,  and  not  a 
combination  of  dishes,  which  is  then 
taken.  At  or  about  noon  a  substantial 
meal,  the  d6je(incr,  is  served  ;  and  at 
six  or  seven  o'clock,  an  ample  dinner. 
Such  is  the  two-meal  system,  and  it 
appears  to  answer  well  throughout  the 
West  and  South  of  Europe. 

2.  What  I  have  termed  the  provincial 
system  consists  of  a  substantial  breakfast 
at  eight  or  nine,  a  dinner  at  one  or  two, 
a  light  tea  about  five,  and  a  supper  at 
nine  or  ten.  It  is  this  which  i^  popular 
throughout  our  own  provincial  districts, 
and  also  among  middle-class  society  of 
our  northern  districts  throughout  both 
town  and  country.  The  habits  also  of 
the  great  German  nation  correspond 
more  to  this  than  to  the  first- named  sys- 
tem. 

3.  The  prevailing  system  of  London, 
and  of  the  numerous  English  families 
throughout  the  country  whose  habits  are 
formed  from  partial  residence  in  town, 
or  by  more  or  less  intimate  acquaintance 
with  town  life,  is  that  of  three  meals 
daily.  In  general  terms  the  breakfast 
takes  place  between  eight  and  ten  ;  the 
lunch  from  one  to  two  ;  the  dinner  from 
half  past  six  to  eight. 

In  all  cases  each  meal  has  its  own 
specific  character.  Thus,  here,  break- 
fast is  the  most  irregular  in  its  service, 
and  least  of  all  demands  general  and 
intimate  coherence  of  the  party  assem- 
bled. Individual  interests  concerned  in 
the  letter-bag,  in  the  morning  news,  ia 
plans  for  the  day,  in  cares  of  coming 
business,  etc.,  are  respected.  Provision, 
for  acknowledged  dietetic  peculiarities 
on  the  part  of  individuals  is  not  forgot- 
ten, and  every  one  comes  or  goes  as  he 
pleases. 

At  lunch  the  assembly  is  still  some- 
what uncertain.     Thus  some  members 
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kinily  are  absent  without  remark  ; 
fnends  may  appear  without 
invitation  ;  while  those  less  inti- 
1  be  asked  with  small  ceremony. 
ions  of  pleasure  or  of  business 
ss  for  pursuit  during  the  after- 
id  the  meal  for  such  may  not  be 
itantial.  It  should  suffice  amply 
)rt  activity  ;  it  should  never  be 
derable  as  to  impair  it. 
»t  meal  of  the  three,  dinner,  has 
irs  wholly  different  from  the  pre- 

The  prime  occupations  of  the 
over  ;  the  guests  are  known  and 
jd  ;  the  sentiment  is  one  of  re- 
ter  the  dispersion  of  the  day — 
ation  after  its  labors,  sports,  or 
tive  pleasures.  Whatever  econ- 
:ime  may  have  been  necessary  in 
to  the  foregoing  meals,  all  trace 

should  disappear  at  dinner.  A 
ing  makes  the  supper  of  the  pro- 
system  a  similarly  easy  and  en- 
meal.      And  all  this  is  equally 

dinner,  whether  it  unites  the 

>nly,  or  brings  an  addition  of 

General     conversation  :      the 

md  personal   incidents  of    the 

current  topics  of  the  hour,  are 
d  in  a  light  spirit,  such  as  is 
ble  with  proper;  attention  to  the 
provided.  All  that  follows  late 
should  for  the  most  part  be 
ent — it  may  be  at  the  theatre, 
ing  party,  or  a  quiet  evening  at 

There  should  be  ample  time, 
,  for  every  coming  engagement, 
tirity  for  some  intervening  rest 
rtion.  Dinner,  then,  is  the  only 
ich — ^as  the  greater  includes  the 
ed  be  discussed  in  the  third  part 
subject,  which  claims  to  treat  of 
and  art  in  combining  dishes  to 
repast.  With  the  requirements 
er  the  circumstances  just  speci- 
ihould  not  be  a  heavy  meal,  but 
i  be  sufficing.  No  one  after 
(hould  feel  satiety  or  repletion, 
sense  of  repugnance  at  the  idea 
g  more  ;  but  all  should  still  en- 
X)nviction  that  a  good  meal  fur- 
lelightful  and  refreshing  occu- 
rs are  of  two  kinds — the  ordi- 
al  of  the  family,  and  the  dinner 
L  guests  are  invited.  There  is  a 
mer  in  this  country,  of  common 
ommon — occurrence,    viz.,   the 


public  dinner,  which  is  essentially  a 
British  institution,  and  cannot  be  passed 
by  in  silence. 

The  late  dinner  should  never  include 
children.  It  is  a  meal  which  is  in  every 
way  unsuited  to  them  ;  and  they  are 
quite  unfitted  to  take  part  in  its  func- 
tions ;  besides,  the  four-meal  system  is 
better  adapted  to  their  requirements  of 
growth  and  digestion  in  early  life.  A 
family  dinner  may  usually  consist  of  a 
soup,  fish,  entree^  roast  and  sweet ;  the 
entree  may  even  be  omitted  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  meal  is  required  to  be 
more  substantial,  a  joint  may  be  served 
in  addition  after  the  fish  ;  but  this 
should  be  very  rarely  necessary.  A  dish 
of  vegetables  may  be  advantageously 
placed  before  or  after  the  roast,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  ;  and  supplemen- 
tary vegetables  should  be  always  at 
hand. 

The  rationale  of  the  initial  soup  has 

* 

often  bpen  discussed  :  some  regard  it  as 
calculated  to  diminish  digestive  power, 
on  the  theory  that  so  much  fluid  taken 
at  first  dilutes  the  gastric  juices.  But 
there  appears  to  be  no  foundation  for 
this  belief ;  a  clear  soup,  or  the  fluid 
constituents  of  a  purh^  disappear  al- 
most immediately  after  entering;  the 
stomach,  being  absorbed  by  the  proper 
vessels,  and  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
gastric  juice  which  is  stored  in  its  appro- 
priate cells  ready  for  action.  The  habit 
of  commencing  dinner  with  soup  has 
without  doubt  its  origin  in  the  fact  that 
aliment  in  this  fluid  form — in  fact,  ready 
digested — soon  enters  the  blood  and 
rapidly  refreshes  the  hungry  man,  who, 
after  a  considerable  fast  and  much  ac- 
tivity, sits  down  with  a  sense  of  exhaus- 
tion to  commence  his  principal  meal. 
In  two  or  three  minutes  after  taking  a 
plate  of  good  warm  consomme,^  the  feel- 
ing of  exhaustion  disappears,  and  irrita- 
bility gives  way  to  the  gradually  rising 
sense  of  good-fellowship  with  the  circle. 
Some  persons  have  the  custom  of  allay- 
ing exhaustion  with  a  glass  of  sherry  be- 
fore food — a  gastronomic  no  less  than  a 
physiological  blunder,  injuring  the  stom- 
ach and  depraving  the  palate.  The 
soup  introduces  at  once  into  the  system 
a  small  instalment  of  ready  digested 
food,  and  saves  the  short  period  of  time 
which  must  be  spent  by  the  stomach  by 
deriving  some  portion  of  nutriment  from 
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solid '  aliment ;  as  well  as  indirectly 
strengthening  the  organ  of  digestion  it- 
self for  its  forthcoming  duties.  Few 
will  be  found  to  dispute  the  second  place 
in  order  to  fish,  although  this  arrange- 
ment is  in  some  quarters  an  open  ques- 
tion ;  its  discussion,  however,  can  scarce- 
ly be  regarded  as  within  the  limit  of 
our  space.  The  third  dish  should  con- 
sist of  the  chief  meat,  the  joint,  if  de- 
sired ;  if  not,  one  of  the  smaller  dishes 
of  meat,  such  as  fricandeau,  cutlets, 
fillet,  or  sweetbread,  before  spoken  of, 
well  garnished,  will  be  appropriate,  and 
to  many  preferable.  Next  the  well- 
roasted  bird — of  game  or  poultry — ac- 
companied or  followed  by  salad,  and  a 
dish  of  choice  vegetables.  Then  one 
light  simple  sweet,  for  tho$e  who  take 
it,  and  a  slight  savory  biscuit  or  morsel 
of  cheese  completes  the  repast.  Such  a 
meal  contains  within  its  limits  all  that 
can  be  desired  for  daily  enjoyment  and 
use.  If  well  and  liberally  served,  it  is 
complete  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Dessert  and  its  extent  is  a  matter  of 
individual  taste  ;  of  wines,  coffee,  and 
liqueurs  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

A  word  about  hors-d'auvres.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  custom  exists  to  a 
very  wide  extent  among  Continental 
nations  of  commencing  ether  midday 
d^Jttincr  or  dinner  by  eating  small  por- 
tions of  cold  pickled  fish,  vegetables,  of 
highly-flavored  sausage  thinly  sliced, 
etc. ,  to  serve,  it  is  said,  as  a  whet  to  ap- 
petite. This  custom  reaches  its  highest 
development  in  the  zakuska  of  the  Rus- 
sian, which,  consisting  of  numerous 
delicacies  of  the  kind  mentioned,  is 
sometimes  to  be  found  occupying  a  table 
in  an  anteroom  to  be  passed  between  the 
drawing-room  and  dining-room  ;  or,  and 
more  commonly,  spread  on  the  sideboard 
of  the  latter.  The  Russian  eats  a  little 
from  three  or  four  dishes  at  least,  and 
**  qualifies"  with  a  glass  of  strong  grain 
spirit  {vodka)  or  of  some  liqueur  before 
taking  his  place  at  the  table.  Among 
these  savory  prelijninaries  may  often  be 
found  caviare  in  its  fresh  state,  gray, 
jjearly,  succulent  and  delicate,  of  which 
most  of  the  caviare  found  in  this  country 
is,  speaking  from  personal  experience  of 
both,  but  as  the  shadow  to  the  sub- 
stance. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  after 
much  consideration  of  the  practice  of 


thus  commencing  a  meal,  that  it  has  no 
raison  d'etre  for  persons  with  healthy  ap- 
petite and  digestion.  For  them,  both 
pickled  food  and  spirit  are  undesirable, 
at  any  rate  on  an  empty  stomach.  And 
the  hors-d' ceuvres^  although  attempts  to 
transplant  them  here  are  often  made, 
happily  do  not,  as  far  as  I  have  observ- 
ed, thrive  on  our  soil.  '  They  have  been 
introduced  here  chiefly,  I  think,  because 
their  presence,  being  demanded  by 
foreign  gastronomic  taste,  is  supposed 
to  be  therefore  necessarily  correct.  But 
the  active  exercise  and  athletic  habits  of 
the  Englishman,  his  activity  of  body  and 
mind  in  commercial  pursuits,  all  tend  to 
bring  him  to  the  dinner-table  wanting 
food  rather  than  appetite,  and  in  no 
mind  to  ask  for  **  whets'*  to  increase  it. 
Among  idle  men,  whose  heavy  lunch, 
liberally  accompanied  with  wine  and  not 
followed  by  exercise,  has  barely  disap- 
peared from  the  stomach  at  the  hour  of 
dinner,  a  piquant  prelude  as  stimulus  of 
appetite  is  more  appreciated.  Hence 
the  original  invention  of  hors-d* csuvr^s  ; 
and  their  appearance  in  a  very  much 
slighter  and  more  delicate  form  than  that 
which  has  been  described,  still  to  be  ob- 
served in  connection  with  the  chief  re- 
pasts of  the  Latin  races.  The  one  plate 
which  heralds  dinner,  indigenous  to  our 
country,  is  also  one  of  its  own  best  pro- 
ducts— the  oyster.  But  this  is  scarcely 
a  horS'd'auvre,  In  itself  a  single  service 
of  exquisite  quality,  served  with  attend- 
ant graces  of  delicate  French  vinegar, 
brown  bread  and  butter,  and  a  glass  of 
light  chablis  for  those  who  take  it,  the 
half-dozen  natives  occupying  the  hollow 
shells,  and  bathed  in  their  own  liquor, 
hold  rank  of  a  very  different  kind  to 
that  of  the  miscellai^eous  assortment  of 
tit-bits  allpded  to.  Oysters  are  in  fact 
the  first  dish  of  dinner  and  not  its  pre- 
cursor ;  the  first  chapter,  and  not  the 
advertisement.  And  this  brings  us  to 
the  dinner  of  invitation. 

And  of  this  dinner  there  are  two  very- 
distinct  kinds.     First  there  is  the  little 
dinner  of  six  or  eight  guests,  carefully 
selected  for  their  own  specific  qualities, 
and  combined  with  judgment  to  obtain 
an  harmonious  and    successful  result. 
The  ingredients  of  a  small  partyy  like  tbe 
ingredients  of  a  dish,  must  be  well  dKh 
sen  to  make  it  **  complete."    Sudi-ne 
the  first  conditions  to    be  attained  ii 
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ieve  the  highest  perfection 
lecondl^,  there  is  the  dinner 
which  IS  necessarily  large  ; 
of  guests  varying  from 
enty-four. 

cteristics  of  the  first  dinner 
t,  excellence,  simplicity, 
iste.  Those  of  the  second 
iventional  standard  of  qual- 
ofusion  of  supply,  suitable 
nament  and  service. 
)e  admitted  that,  with  the 
of  acquaintances  so  com- 
led  as  essential  to  existence 
fe,  large  dinners  only  enable 
)ur  dining  debts,  and  exer- 
{pitality  which  position  de- 
'ith  a  strong  preference, 
5  little  dinners,  it  must  be 
at  the  larger  banquet  is  a 
stitution  ;  and  therefore  we 

consider  now  how  to  make 
t. 

the  large  dinner  has  great- 
l  of  late ;  but  it  has  by 
liversally  arrived  at  perfec- 
a  few  years  ago  excellence 
d  good  taste  in  cuisine  were 
iced  in  the  endeavor  to 
ise  display.  Hence,  abund- 
:  reason,  and  combinations 
gment,  were  found  coexist- 
nplete  indifference  to  com- 
latters  of  draughts,  ventila- 
rature,  and  consumption  of 

among  the  diners-out  of 
las  not  encountered  many  a 
ertainment  with  some  such 
18  the  following  :  one  of  an 
,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  not 
te  extinct  ? 

or  twenty  guests  enter  a 
td  at  most  to  a  dinner  of 

is  lighted  with  gas ;  the 
•le  space  being  occupied  by 
rrounding  which  is  a  narrow 
sufficing  for  the  circulation 
rvants.  Directly — perhaps 
— ^appear  turtle  soups,  thick 
A  consommi  is  to  be  had  on 
t  so  unexpected  a  choice  as- 
servitor,  who  brings  it  after 

and  cold  :  with  it,  punch. 
Lrrive  the  fish — salmon  and 
or  both,  smothered  in  thick 
« :  sherry.  Four  entries 
the  circuit  in  single  file, 
first  was  always  oyster  pat- 


ties ;  after  which  came  mutton  or  lamb 
cutlets,  a  vol-au-vent,  etc.  :  hock  and 
champagne.  Three-quarters  of  an 
hour  at  least,  perhaps  an  hour,  having 
now  elapsed,  the  saddle  or  haunch  of 
mutton  arrives,  of  which  gentlemen  who 
have  patiently  waited  get  satisfactory 
slices,  and  currant  jelly,  with  cold  vege- 
tables or  a  heavy  flabby  salad.  Then 
come  boiled  fowls  and  tongue,  or  a 
turkey  with  heavy  forcemeat ;  a  slice  of 
ham  and  so  on,  up  to  game,  followed  by 
hot  substantial  pudding,  three  or  four 
other  sweets,  including  an  iced  pudding, 
wines  in  variety,  more  or  less  appro- 
priate ;  to  be  followed  by  a  pdti  de  foie 
gras^  more  salad,  biscuits  and  cheese. 
Again,  two  ices,  and  liqueurs.  Then 
an  array  of  decanters,  and  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  red  wine ;  a  prodigious 
dessert  of  all  things  in  and  out  of  season, 
but  particularly  those  which  are  out  oif 
season,  as  being  the  more  costly.  Gen- 
eral circulation  of  waiters,  handing 
each  dish  in  turn  to  everybody,  under  a 
running  fire  of  negatives,  a  ceremonial 
of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes*  duration,  to 
say  the  least.  Circulation  of  decanters  ; 
general  rustle  of  silks,  disappearance 
of  the  ladies  ;  and  first  change  of  seat, 
precisely  two  hours  and  a  half  after 
originally  taking  it.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  a  charming  companion  on  either 
side  has  beguiled  and  shortened  a  term 
which  otherwise  must  have  been  felt  a 
little  long.  Now  the  general  closing  up 
of  men  to  host,  and  reassembling  of 
decanters  ;  age  and  qualities  of  wine, 
recommendation  of  vintages.  Coffee 
which  is  neither  black  nor  hot.  Joining 
the  ladies  ;  service  of  gunpowder  tea, 
fatal  to  the  coming  night's  rest  if  taken 
in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness ;  and 
carriages  announced. 

Admitted  that  such  an  exhibition  is 
impossible  now  in  any  reasonable  Eng- 
lish circle,  it  nevertheless  corresponds 
very  closely  in  style  with  that  of  the 
public  dinner  ;  a  state  of  things  without 
excuse.  And  the  large  private  dinner 
is  still  generally  too  long,  the  menu  too 
pretentious.  Let  me,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  record,  equally  in  proof  of 
growing  taste  and  as  grateful  personal 
duty,  how  many  admirable  exceptions 
to  the  prevailing  custom  are  now 
afforded.  Then,  of  course,  it  must  be 
understood,  that  while  the  dinner  for  six 
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or  eight  persons  is  designed  as  an 
harmonious  whole  of  few,  well-chosen 
dishes,  all  of  which  are  intended  to  be 
eaten  in  their  order,  the  menu  of  the 
larger  party  must  offer  various  dishes  for 
choice  to  meet  the  differing  tastes  of 
more  numerous  guests,  and  it*  must  there- 
fore be  larger.  Let  us  see  how  this  is  to 
be  met.  First,  the  soups :  it  is  the 
custom  to  offer  iconsomm^^  which  ought 
to  be «  perfect  in  clearness,  color,  and 
savor,  and  to  be  served  perfectly  hot ; 
containing  vegetables,  etc.,  variously 
treated — doubtless  the  best  commence- 
ment, as  it  is  the  key-note,  of  the  dinner  ; 
revealing  also,  as  it  does  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  the  calibre  of  the  cook  to  whose 
talent  the  guest  is  entrusted.  But  there 
is  mostly  an  alternative  of  **  white  soup,  *' 
and  this  is  almost  always  a  mistake. 
Many  .persons  refuse  it,  and  they  are 
right,  containing,  as  it  generally  does,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  cream — an 
injudicious  beginning,  when  there  is 
much  variety  to  follow  ;  excellent  some- 
times as  one  of  three  or  four  dishes,  but 
dangerous  otherwise  to  the  guest  who 
has  not  an  exceptionally  powerful  diges- 
tion. But  suppose  oysters,  vinegar, 
and  chablis  have  just  been  swallowed  ! 
A  brown  pur^^  as  of  game,  or  one  of 
green  vegetable,  less  frequently  met  with, 
would  be  far  safer.  Two  fish,  of  course, 
should  always  be  served  ;  as,  for  exam* 
pie,  a  slice  of  Severn  or  Christchurch 
salmon,  just  arrived  from  the  water,  for 
its  own  sake  ;  and  a  fillet  of  white  fish 
for  the  sake  of  its  sauce  and  garnish, 
which  should  be  therefore  perfect.  The 
next  dish  is,  in  London,  a  question  un- 
der discussion  :  viz.,  the  question  of 
precedence  to  an  entree ^  or  to  xYi^pihe 
de  resistance.  The  custom  has  been  to 
postpone  the  appearance  of  the  latter 
until  lighter  dishes  have  been  despatched 
or  declined.  If,  however,  the  English 
joint  is  required  at  a  meal  already  com- 
])rehensive  in  the  matter  of  dishes,  and 
taken  at  a  late  hour,  it  seems  more  rea- 
sonable to  serve  it  next  to  the  fish,  when 
those  who  demand  a  slice  of  meat  may 
be  expected  to  have  an  appropriate  ap- 
])etite,  which  will  certainly  be  impaired, 
equally  by  accepting  the  entrees^  or 
fasting  partially  without  them.  After 
the  joint,  two  light  entries  may  follow, 
and  these  must  necessarily  be  either  in 
themselves  peculiarly  tempting  morsels, 


or  products  of  culinary  skill,  offering  in- 
ducement to  the  palate  rather  than  to  an 
appetite  which  is  no  longer  keen.  Then 
the  best  roast  possible  in  season,  and  a 
salad  ;  a  first-rate  vegetable,  two  choice 
sweets,  one  of  which  may  be  iced ;  a 
light  savory  biscuit  or  a  morsel  of  fine 
barley  salted  caviare,  which  may  be  pro- 
cured in  one  or  two  places  at  most  in 
town,  will  complete  the  dinner.  For 
dessert,  the  finest  fruits  in  season  to 
grace  the  table  and  for  light  amusement 
after  ;  or  simply  nuts  in  vanety,  and  dry 
biscuits  ;  nothing  between  the  two  is 
tolerable,  and  little  more  than  the  latter 
is  really  wanted  ;  only  for  decorative 
purposes  fruit  equals  flowers.  But  it  may 
be  admitted  that  the  diminished  number 
of  sweet  entremets  strengthens  the  plea 
for  a  supply  of  delicious  fruits,  rendering 
the  dessert  useful  and  agreeable  as  weU 
as  ornamental. 

And  now  that  dessert  is  over,  let  me 
say  that  I  do  not  admit  the  charge  some- 
times intimated,  although  delicately,  by 
foreigners,  of  a  too  obvious  proclivity  to 
self-indulgence  on  the  part  of  English- 
men, in  permitting  the  ladies  to  leave 
the  table  without  escort  to  the  drawing- 
room.  The  old  custom  of  staying  half 
an  hour,  or  even  an  hour  afterward,  to 
dnnk  wine,  which  is  doubtless  a  remnant 
of  barbarism,  has  long  been  considered 
indefensible.  Still,  the  separation  of 
the  party  into  two  portions  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  is  useful  to  both,  and 
leads  perhaps  more  completely  to  s  |(en- 
eral  mixture  of  elements  on  reunion  after 
than  is  attained  by  the  return  of  the  orig- 
inal pairs  together.  Whether  this  be 
so  or  not,  the  ladies  have  a  short  interval 
for  the  interchange  of  hearsays  and  ideas 
relative  to  matters  chiefly  concerning 
their  special  interests  ;  while  the  men 
enjoy  that  indispensable  finish  to  a  good 
dinner,  an  irreproachable  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  cigarette,  and  the  sooner  they 
arrive  the  better.  With  the  small  din- 
ners of  men  it  can  scarcely  too  quickly 
follow  the  last  service. 

But  marked  by  a  special  character  are 
some  dinners,  which  may  be  either  small 
or  large  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
guests,  but  which  are  necessarily  limited 
as  regards  the  variety  of  aliments  served. 
I  refer  to  dinners  at  which  either  turtle 
or  fish  predominate.  In  accordance 
with  a  principle  already  enunciated,  a 
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bowl  of  substantial  stock,  containing  four 
or  live  broad  flakes  of  the  gelatinous 
product,  often  miscalled  '*  fat,"  which 
alone  represents  the  turtle  in  the  com- 
pound, is  not  a  judicious  prelude  to  a 
dinner  arranged  according  to  the  ortho- 
dox programme,  and  offering  the  usual 
variety.  A  lover  of  turtle  indulges  freely 
in  the  soup,  both  thick  and  clear,  mak- 
ing it  in  fact  an  important  instalment  of 
his  repast ;  and  he  desires,  with  or  with- 
out some  slight  interlude,  to  meet  the 
favorite  food  again  in  the  form  of  an 
tnirU,  After  so  substantial  a  com- 
mencement, the  dinner  should  be  com- 
pleted chiefly  by  poultry,  and  game  if  in 
season,  and  for  the  most  part  by  dishes 
nrhich  are  grilled  or  roast,  in  contrast  to 
the  succulent  morsels  which  have  pre- 
ceded. 

The  fish  dinner,  also   an  occasional 
departure  from  daily  routine,  is  accept- 
able, and  gratifies  the  taste  for  that  deli- 
cate and  pleasant  food  in  considerable 
variety.     But  if  so  indulged,  very  few 
dishes  ought  to  appear  subsequently.    It 
is    a  curious  fact    that    the  traditional 
bacon  and  beans,  which  appear  toward 
the  close  of  a  Greenwich  whitebait  ^va- 
"c,  should  afford  another  illustration  of 
Undesigned  compliance  with  the  natural 
'aw  referred  to  at  the  outset,  the  bacon 
:^*^ishing  complementary  fat  to  supply 
"^*  notable  absence  in  fish. 

The  enjoyment  of  a  curry — and  when 

"wilfully  made  it  is  almost  universally 

*^ knitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  attrac- 

^*^«  combinations  which  can  be  offered 

^  *lie  senses  of  taste  and  smell — is  only 

^psssible  at  a  limited  repast.    When  freely 

^        £n,  very  little  is  acceptable  to  the  pal- 

-   afterwards,  exhausted  as  it  is  by  the 

^'vadinR  fragrance    of    the  spice  and 

?^H^r  adjuncts.     Hence  a  curry  should 

P*"^!!  the  climax  of    a  short  series  of 

^^Vies  leading  up  to  it :  when  presented, 

^    i  t  sometimes  is,  among  the  entrees  of 

^  ^Tst  course,  it  is  wholly  out  of  place. 

liere  wc    may  appropriately    take  a 

-^X^id  glance  at  the  characteristics  of  the 

^^5t  where  the  guests  are  few  in  number. 

The    small   dinner-party    should    be 

'^sxtcd  at  a  round  or  oval  table,  large 

^^ough    for    personal    comfort,    small 

^^ough  to  admit  of  conversation  in  any 

^^fection    without    effort.      The    table 

^ould  of  course  be  furnished  with  taste, 

^'Ut    is    not    to    be    encumbered  with 
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ornaments,  floral  or  other,  capable  of 
obstructing  sight  and  sound.  A  perfect 
consomm^^  a  choice  of  two  fish,  a  filet  or 
a  Chateaubriand,  a  ^i^ot  or  a  f  ricandeau  ; 
followed  by  a  chaudfroid,  a  ctf'mc  de 
volatile  garfn\  a  roast  and  salad,  a  choice 
vegetable,  and  an  iced  souffle  or  eharlotte  ; 
and  in  summer  a  macedoine  of  fresh 
fruits  in  an  old  china  family  bowl,  if 
there  is  one  ;  and  lastly,  a  savory  bis- 
cuit ;  accompanying  ve^^etables  and  ap- 
propriate wines  ; — may  be  regarded  as 
furnishing  a  scheme  for  such  a  party — 
or  a  theme  of  which  the  variations  are 
endless.  Seven  or  eight  guests  can  thus 
be  brought  into  close  contact  :  with  a 
larger  number  the  party  is  apt  to  form 
two  coteries,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
host.  The  number  is  a  good  one  also  in 
relation  to  the  commissariat  department 
— eight  persons  being  well  supplied  by 
an  entree  in  one  dish  ;  while  two  are 
necessary  for  ten  or  twelve.  Moreover, 
one  bottle  of  wine  divides  well  in  eight ; 
if,  therefore,  the  host  desire  to  give  with 
the  roast  one  glass  of  particularly  fine 
ripe  Corton  or  Pomard,  a  single  bottle 
is  equal  to  the  supply  ;  and  so  with  any 
other  choice  specimen  of  which  a  single 
circulation  is  required  ;  and  of  course 
the  rule  holds  equally  if  the  circuit  is  to 
be  repeated. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  question — 
and  an  important  one  it  is — of  the  Wine. 

I  have  already  said  that,  among  all 
civilized  nations,  wine  in  some  form  has 
for  centuries  been  highly  appreciated  as 
a  gastronomic  accompaniment  to  food. 
I  cannot,  and  do  not  attempt  to  deny  it 
this  position.  Whether  such  employ- 
ment of  it  is  advantageous  from  a  diet- 
etic or  physiological  point  of  view  is  al- 
together another  question.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  habitual  use  of  wine, 
beer,  or  spirits  is  a  dietetic  error,  say, 
for  nineteen  persons  out  of  twenty.  In 
other  words,  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  at  any  age  or  of  either  sex,  will 
enjoy  better  health,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  and  will  live  longer,  without  any 
alcoholic  drinks  whatever,  than  with 
habitual  indulgence  in  their  use,  even 
although  such  use  be  what  is  popularly 
understood  as  moderate.  But  I  do  not 
aver  that  any  particular  harm  results 
from  the  habit  of  now  and  then  enjoying 
a  glass  of  really  fine  pure  wine — and, 
rare  as  this  is,  I  do  not  think  any  other 
23 
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is  worth  consuming — ^just  as  one  may 
occasionally  enjoy  a  particularly  choice 
dish  ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
perhaps,  being  sufficiently  innocuous  or 
digestible  for  frequent,  much  less  for 
habitual  use.  Then  I  frankly  admit 
that  there  are  some  persons — in  the  ag- 
gregate not  a  few — who  may  take  small 
quantities  of  genuine  light  wine  or  beer 
with  very  little  if  any  appreciable  injury. 
For  these  persons  such  drinks  may  be 
put  in  the  category  of  luxuries  permissi- 
ble within  certain  limits  or  conditions  ; 
and  of  such  luxuries  let  tobacco-smok- 
ing be  another  example.  No  one  prob- 
ably is  any  better  for  tobacco  ;  and  some 
people  are  undoubtedly  injured  by  it ; 
while  others  find  it  absolutely  poison- 
ous, and  cannot  inhale  even  a  small 
quantity  of  the  smoke  without  instantly 
feeling  sick  or  ill.  And  some  few  in- 
dulge the  moderate  use  of  tobacco  all 
their  lives  without  any  evil  effects,  at  all 
events  that  are  perceptible  to  themselves 
or  to  others. 

Relative  to  these  matters,  every  man 
ought  to  deal  carefully  and  faithfully 
with  himself,  watching  rigorously  the 
effects  of  the  smallest  license  on  his 
mental  and  bodily  states,  and  boldly 
denying  himself  the  use  of  a  luxurious 
habit  if  he  finds  any  signs  of  harm  aris- 
ing therefrom.  And  he  must  perform 
the  difficult  task  with  a  profound  con- 
viction that  his  judgment  is  very  prone 
to  bias  on  the  side  of  indulgence,  since 
the  luxurious  habit  is  so  agreeable,  and 
to  refrain  therefrom  in  relation  to  him- 
self and  to  the  present  opinion  of  so- 
ciety, so  difficult.  Be  it  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  the  opinion  of  society  is  nota- 
bly and  rapidly  changing  relative  to  the 
point  in  question. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  I  have 
only  now  to  say,  first,  that  wine,  in  re- 
lation to  dinner,  should  be  served  during 
the  repast ;  it  should  never  be  taken,  in 
any  form  or  under  any  circumstances, 
before,  that  is,  on  an  empty  stomach, 
and  rarely  after  the  meal  is  finished. 
Regarded  from  a  gastronomic  point  of 
view  alone,  nothing  should  appear  after 
fruit  but  a  small  glass  of  cognac  or 
liqueur,  and  coffee.  The  postprandial 
habit  of  drinking  glass  after  glass  even 
of  the  finest  growths  of  the  Gironde,  or 
of  the  most  mature  or  mellow  shipments 
from  Oporto,   is    doubtless  a  pleasant, 


but,   in  the  end,  for  many  persons,  a 
costly  indulgence. 

Secondly,  whatever  wine  is  given 
should  be  the  most  sound  and  unsophis- 
ticated of  its  kind  which  can  be  pro- 
cured. The  host  had  far  better  produce 
only  a  bottle  or  two  of  sound  bourgeois 
wine  from  Bordeaux — and  most  excel- 
lent wine  may  be  found  under  such  a 
denomination — with  no  pretence  of  a 
meretricious  title,  or  other  worthless  fine- 
ry about  it,  than  an  array  of  fictitious 
mixtures  with  pretentious  labels  procured 
from  an  advertising  cheap  wine  house. 
I  can  only  speak  in  terms  of  contemp^L 
and  disgust,  did  I  not  feel  pity  for  th^^ 
deluded  victims,  of  the  unscrupulous  us 
of  the  time-honored  and  historical  title- 
which  advertisers  shamelessly  flaunt  01 
bottles  of  worthless  compounds  by  meam.  ^ 
of  showy  labels,  in  lists  and  pa^iphle^^s 
of  portentous  length,  and  by  placarc3.s 
sown  broadcast  through  the  country,  ^^o 
that  one  may  buy  **  Lafite"   or  **  M:^t. 

gaux,"— •*  Chambertin"  or  *'  Nuits" 

'47  port,  or  even  '34 — at  any  village  stox"e! 
No  terms  can  be  too  strong  to  character- 
ize such  trade. 

If  fine  wines  of  unquestionable  cliax- 
acter  and  vintage  are  to  be  produce^diy 
there  are  only  two  ways  of  possessing 
them  :  one,  by  finding  some  wine-mer- 
chant of  long  standing  and  reputation 
who  will  do  an  applicant  the  favor    to 
furnish   them,  and  the  price  must    be 
large  for  quality  and  age.     We  may  be 
certain  that  such  a  one  will  never  adver- 
tise :  no  man  who  really  has  the  grafu^-s 
vins  of  esteemed  vintages  in  his  cellar 
need  spend  a  shilling  in  advertisements*  1 
for  he  confers  a  favor  on  his  customs  ^ 
by  parting  with  such  stock.     But  better  '^ 
and  more  satisfactory  is  it  to  obtain  fror^^^ 
time  to  time  a  piece  or  two  of  wine,  0^^ 
high  character  and  reputed  vintage,  whei^^ 
they  are  to  be  had,  just  fit  to  bottle,  am 
lay  them  down  for  years  until  ripe  foi 
use.     Commencing  thus  in  early  life, 
man's  cellar  becomes  in  twenty  or  thirty 
years  a  possession  of  interest  and  value, 
and  he  can  always  produce  at  his  little 
dinners,  for  those  who  can  appreciate  it, 
something  curiously  fine,  and  free  at  all 
events  from  the  deleterious  qualities  oi 
new  and  fictitious  wines. 

Briefly  :  the  rule,  by  general  gastro-*' 
nomic  consent,  for  those  who  indulge  iit 
the  luxury  of  wine,  is  to  offer  a  glass  of 
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sherry  or  dry  Sauterae  after 
elicate  Rhine  wine,  if  required, 

a  glass  of  Bordeaux  with  the 
nautton  ;  the  same,  or  cham- 
y,  but  with  some  true  vinous 
in  it,   and    not  the  tasteless 

water  just  now  enjoying  an 
t    popularity — during   the  en- 

best  red  wine  in  the  cellar, 
or  Burgundy,  with  the  grouse 

roast  game  ;  and — but  this 
suffice,  even  for  that  excep- 
ividual  who  is  supposed  to  be 
ill  injured  by  **  moderate"  po- 
JVith  the  ice  or  dessert,  a  glass 
ivored  but  matured  chani- 
a  liqueur,  may  be  served  ;  but 
Dt  dietetic  admonitions  are  out 
ind  we  have  already  sacrificed 
The  value  of  a  cigarette  at 
nt  is  that  with  the  first  whiff 
ranee  the  palate  ceases  to  de- 
er food  or  wine.  After  smoke 
:  to  appreciate  good  wine  is 
lo  judicious  host  cares  to  open 
ttle  from  his  best  bin  for  the 
yi  will  the  former  be  blamed 
n  for  a  disinclination  to  do  so. 
[uestionably  tobacco  is  an  ally 
ince  ;  certainly  it  is  so  in  the 
of  the  gourmet.  A  relation- 
mof  the  most  perfect  order  is 
1  subsists  between  coffee  and 
moke.  While  'wine  and  to- 
antipathetic,  the  one  affecting 
'  all  that  is    grateful  in   the 

aroma  of  coffee   **  marries'* 

rith  the  perfume  of  the  finest 

ong  the  Mussulmans  this  rela- 

recognized  to  the  fullest  ex- 

also  throughout  the  Continent 

coflfee,  which  is  almost  sym- 
teroperate  habits,  is  intimately 

with  the  cigarette  or  cigar, 
le  uncultured  classes  of  Great 
,d  of  other  northern  nations, 
r  to  possess  the  most  insensi- 
s  in  Europe,  have  smoke  and 
trinks  been  closely  associated. 
:obacco  and  spirit  have  been 
iefly  as  drugs,  and  are  taken 
their  effects  on  the  nervous 
le  easy  but  disastrous  means 
ig  stupid,  besotted,  or  drunk. 
sultivated  tastes,  on  the  other 
:t  their  tobacco  or  their  wines, 
?ir  qualities  as  drugs,  but  for 
ler   attributes  of  flavor  and 


perfume,  which  exist  often  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  injurious  narcotic  in- 
gredients ;  which  latter  are  as  much  as 
possible  avoided,  or  are  accepted  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  the  former. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  dining 
it  must  be  said  that,  after  all,  those  who 
drink   water  with    that   meal   probably 
enjoy  food  more  than  those  who  drink 
wine.     They  have  generally  better  ap- 
petite and  digestion,  and  they  certainly 
preserve  an   appreciative  palate  longer 
than  the  wine-drinker.     Water  is  so  im- 
portant an  element  to  them,  that  they 
are  not    indifferent  to   its   quality  and 
source.     As  for  the  large  class  which 
cannot  help  itself  in  this  matter,  the  im- 
portance of  an  ample  supply  of  uncon- 
taminated  water  cannot  be  overrated. 
The  quality  of  that  which  is  furnished 
to  the  population  of  London  is  inferior, 
and  the  only  mode  of  storing  it  possible 
to  the  majority,  renders  it  dangerous  to 
health.     Disease  and  intemperance  are 
largely  produced  by  neglect  in  relation 
to  these  two  matters.     It  would  be  in- 
vidious, perhaps,  to  say  what  particular 
question   of  home   or    foreign   politics 
could  be  spared,  that  Parliament  might 
discuss  a  matter  of  such   pressing  ur- 
gency as  a  pure  water  supply  ;   or  to 
specify  what  particular  part  of  our  enor- 
mous expenditure,  compulsory  and  vol- 
untary, might  be  better  employed  than 
at  present,  by  diverting  a  portion  to  the 
attainment  of  that  end.     But  for  those 
who  can  afford  to  buy  water  no  purer 
exists  in  any  natural  sources  than  that 
of  our  own  Malvern  Springs,  and  these 
are  aerated  and  provided  in  the  form  of 
soda  and  potash  waters  of  unexceptiona- 
ble quality.     Pure  water,  charged  with 
gas,  does  not  keep  so  long  as  a  water  to 
which  a  little  soda  or  potash  is  added  ; 
but  for  this  purpose  six  to  eight  grains 
in  each  bottle  suffice — a  larger  quantity 
is  undesirable.     All  the  great  makers  of 
these  beverages    have   now   their  own 
artesian   wells   or   other  equally   trust- 
worthy sources,  so  that  English  aerated 
waters  are  unrivalled  in  excellence.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  foreign  j/^//^«,  made, 
as  it  often  is,  at  any  chemist's  shop, 
and  from  the  water  of  the  nearest  source, 
is  a  very  uncertain  production.     Proba- 
bly our  travelling  fellow-countrymen  owe 
their  attacks  of  fever  more  to  drinking 
water  contaminated  by  sewage  matter. 
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than  to  the  malarious  influences  which 
pervade  certain  districts  of  southern  Eu- 
rope. The  only  water  safe  for  the  traveller 
to  drink  is  a  natural  mineral  water,  and 
such  is  now  always  procurable  through- 
out Europe,  except  in  very  remote  or 
unfrequented  places.*  In  the  latter  cir- 
cumstances no  admixture  of  wine  or 
spirit  counteracts  the  poison  in  tainted 
water,  and  makes  it  safe  to  drink,  as 
people  often  delight  to  believe  ;  but  the 
simple  process  of  boiling  it  renders  it 
perfectly  harmless  ;  and  this  result  is 
readily  attained  in  any  locality  by  mak- 
ing weak  tea  to  be  taken  hot  or  cold  ;  or 
in  making  toast-water,  barley-water, 
lemonade,  etc.  The  table  waters  now 
so  largely  imported  into  this  country 
from  Germany  and  France  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  mineral  mat- 
ter in  solution,  and  while  they  are  whole- 
some as  regards  freedom  from  organic 
impurities,  are,  of  course,  less  perfect 
for  daily  use  than  absolutely  pure  wa- 
ters, such  as  those  above  referred  to. 
Vaunted  frequently  as  possessing  cer- 
tain medicinal  properties,  this  very  fact 
ought  to  prohibit  their  constant  use  as 
dietetic  agents  for  habitual  consumption, 
inasmuch  as  we  do  not  require  drugs  as 
diet,  but  only  as  occasional  correctives. 
Among  them  the  natural  Selters,  Apol- 
linaris,  Gieshubel,  and  St.  Galmier — but 
of  this  latter  some  of  the  sources  are 
inferior  to  others,  the  best  appearing 
now  to  be  chiefly  retained  for  Paris — 


are  perhaps  among  the  most  satisfac^c^  ry 
within  our  reach.     A  dash,  of  lemci^Ti- 
juice,  and  a  thin  cutting  of  the  pe-^^ 
form  sometimes  an  agreeable  additic^  ^■ 
I  am  compelled  to  say  that  the  sw^r-^^ 
compounds  and  fruity  juices  which  ha"^^^ 
of  late  been  produced  as  dinner  drinl^  ^' 
and    apparently    in    competition   m0^ 
wine,  are  rarely  wholesome  adjuncts  t^^ 
a  dinner.     Such  liquids  rapidly  deve. 
op    indigestible    acid   products  in  th 
stomachs  of  many  persons  ;   while  fo 
all,  the  sipping  of  sweet  fluids  during 
meal  tends  to  diminish  appetite,  as  wel. 
as  the  faculty  of  appreciating  good  cook- 
ery.   If  wine  is  refused,  let  the  drink 
of  pure  water — with  a  sparkle  of  gas  u 
it,  or  a  slight  acid  in  it  if  you  will — ^but 
in  obedience  both  to  gastronomic 


anc 


dietetic  laws  let  it  be  free  from  sugar. 
No  doubt  there  are  exceptional  circum- 
stances in  which  fruity  juices,  if  no" 
very  sweet,  can  be  taken  freely.  Thu=- 
I  have  rarely  quaffed  more  deliciou 
liquor  at  dinner  in  the  warm  autumn 
southern  Europe,  notably  in  Spain,  th 
that  afforded  by  ample  slices  of 
watermelon,  which  fill  the  mouth  wi 
cool  fragrant  liquid  ;  so  slight  is 
amount  of  solid  matter,  that  it  only  ju 
serves  to  contain  the  abundant  delica 
juices  of  the  fruit  grown  in  those  c 
mates.  Here  the  saccharine  matter 
present  only  in  small  proportion. — 
Nineteenth  Century. 


•  ♦• 


THE   MILKY  WAY. 


FROM    THE    SWEDISH   OF    TOPELIUS. 


Lo,  now  the  lamp  is  quenched,  and  the  night  is  still  and  clear, 
And  now  rise  up  sweet  memories  of  many  a  vanished  year. 
And  quaint  old  legends  flit  around,  like  cloud-streaks  in  the  sky, 
And  wondrous  are  the  feelings  then  that  make  our  hearts  beat  high. 


2. 


The  bright-eyed  stars  look  down  through  the  sheen  of  the  wintry  night, 
Cahn  as  though  Death  had  fled  from  earth  before  their  holy  light. 
Canst  understand  their  silent  speech  ? — I  mind  me  of  it  still 
Tliat  legend  once  they  taught  me.     You  shall  hear  it,  if  you  will. 


*  Throughout  France.  St.  Galmier  ;  in  Ger- 
many, Selters  ;  in  Austria  and  Bohemia,  Gies- 
hubel, are  always  obtainable,  being  the  table 
water  of  most  repute,  in  each  case  respective- 
ly, ol  the  country  itself.     In  all  chief  places  in 


Italy,  either  Selters  or  St.  Galmier,  often  both*' 
are  supplied  by  the  hotels.    In  Spain  these  ar^* 
not  at  present  to  be  had,  but  the  altemfttive^ 
recommended  are  easily  obtained. 
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Far  up  amid  the  Afterglow  he  lived  upon  a  star  ; 

And  in  another  world,  another  clime,  she  dwelt  afar. 

Now  she  was  called  Salami,  he  Zulamith,  by  name  ; 

And  they  two  loved  each  other  dear,  and  each  loved  each  the  same. 

Whilome,  they  both  had  dwelt  on  earth  and  loved  already  there. 
But  cruel  Death  had  parted  them,  and  night,  and  sin,  and  care  ; 
And  on  them,  in  the  sleep  of  Death,  white  wings  had  grown  apace, 
And  they  were  doomed  on  two  far  distant  stars  to  seek  their  place. 


5. 

Though  each  dreamt  of  the  other  in  their  azure  home  above, 
There  lay  a  fathomless  abyss  of  suns  between  their  love  ; 
And  worlds,  whereof  the  least  God's  own  Omnipotence  displays. 
Lay,  in  their  hosts,   'twixt  Salami  and  Zulamith  ablaze. 

6. 

And  tiien,  consumed  of  his  desire,  did  Zulamith  one  night 
Begin  from  world  to  world  to  build  himself  a  bridge  of  light  ; 
And  then  did  Salami,  like  him,  from  her  sun's  glowing  shore 
Begin  a  bridge  from  pole  to  pole,  as  he  had  done  before. 


One  thousand  years  so  built  they,  with  faith  that  wavered  ne'er. 
And  thus  was  built  the  Milky  Way,  the  starry  bridge  so  fair 
That  fathoms  Heaven's  farthest  depths,  and  links  the  planet  band, 
And  spans  the  mighty  sea  of  space  with  light  from  strand  to  strand. 

8. 

The  Cherubim  were  seized  with  fear,  and  flew  to  God's  white  throne  : 

— **  O  Lord  !  see  thou  what  Salami  and  Zulamith  have  done  !" 

But  God  Almighty  smiled,  and,  as  a  glory  spread  below  : 

— *'  What  in  My  world  true  love  hath  built  that  will  I  not  o'crthrow  ! 


And  Salami  and  Zulamith,  so  soon  their  toil  was  done, 
Leapt  forth  into  each  other's  arms  ;  and,  straight,  a  brilliant  sun. 
The  brightest  in  the  vaulted  sky,  shone  out  where  they  had  been. 
As  through  a  thousand  years  of  grief  a  heart  may  bloom  again. 

For  all  who  on  this  dreary  earth  once  loved  aright  and  true, 
And  fall  apart  through  Death,  and  care,  and  sin,  and  night,  and  rue. 
So  this  their  love  be  strong  enough  to  link  the  stars  with  love. 
May  trust  such  love  for  sure  to  find  their  longings  rest  above. 

Tewplc  Bar. 
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CirAPTKR  XVI. 

MADAME    DE    VAUULANC     STIRS    UP    EVIL 

PASSIONS. 

"  The  question  is,"  mused  Barrington, 
**  whether  a  man  who  isn't  a  soldier 
doesn't  look  look  more  or  less  of  a  fool 
in  soldier's  clothes  ?  But  then,  again, 
what  is  the  use  of  dragging  a  Yeomanry 
\miform  about  the  world  if  one  is  not  to 
wear  it  ?  And  Frenchmen  always  think 
it  rather  odd  if  one  appears  in  plain 
evening  dress  on  a  gala  occasion.  I  sup- 
pose I  had  better  put  the  thing  on." 

The  subject  of  these  hesitating  reflec- 
tions was  a  very  smart  blue  tunic,  loaded 
with  a  profusion  of  silver  lace,  which  lay 
outstretched  on  Barrington's  bed  beside 
a  pair  of  trowsers  with  a  broad  silver 
stripe,  a  sword,  and  a  white-plumed 
helmet. 

**  It  is  tight,  it  is  uncomfortable,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  isn't  a  little  bit  ridic- 
ulous ;  but  it  don't  do  to  seem  wanting 
in  respect,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
hope  the  Governor-General  will  take  my 
appearance  in  it  as  a  compliment,"  con- 
cluded Barrington,  who  in  truth  loved 
bright  colors  and  showy  apparel,  and 
never  by  any  chance  missed  the  Yeo- 
manry ball  which  closed  his  short  annual 
period  of  training.  And  so  he  struggled 
into  his  nether  garments  with  a  sigh  of 
mingled  resignation  and  contentment. 

A  few  doors  off  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  who 
had  worn  a  gay  jacket  long  enough  to 
have  grown  tired  of  it,  was  arraying  him- 
self in  the  plainest  of  plain  clothes,  in 
preparation  for  the  same  festivity  as  that 
10  which  Barrington  had  been  bidden. 
Not  without  sundry  misgivings  had  he 
decided  to  present  himself  at  the  ball  ; 
for  he  was  by  no  means  sure  what 
Jeanne  would  think  of  his  reappearance 
in  society  so  soon  after  the  shattering  of 
all  his  hopes,  nor  could  he  feel  any  cer- 
tainty with  regard  to  the  footing  upon 
which  he  would  now  stand  with  her,  or 
as  to  whether  he  might  venture  to  ask  her 
for  a  dance  or  not.  Yet,  since  they  must 
meet  before  long,  what  signified  time 
and  place  ?  The  first  encounter  might 
be  a  little  awkward,  but  it  would  soon  be 
over  ;  and  as  to  his  future  line  of  con- 
duct, that  must  be  regulated  in  a  great 


measure  by   hers.      He  did  not  delu^^ 
himself  into  the  belief  that  success  cou   J^ 


be  won  by  any  other  means  than  t/i 
and  much  patience  ;  and,  as  he  had 
limitless  supply  of  both  these  necessarii 
at  command,  it  seemed  best  to  take  ' 
earliest    opportunity    of    drawing  upo  - 
them.     He  had  completed  his  toilet  loo 
before  Barrington  had  done  studying  th^- 
effect  of  his  full-length  figure  before  hi^ 
pier-glass,  and,  calling  a  psissing  JSacre, 
presently  joined  the  stream  of  vehicles 
which  was  wending  its  slow  way  up  th 
hill  of  Mustapha  Sup6rieur,  where  th 
summer  palace  stands. 

The  majority  of  the  company  had  al — 
ready  arrived  when  Saint- Luc  made  his 
entrance,  and  it    was    with  some  little 
difficulty    that    he    threaded     his    wa 
through  the  crowded  approaches  to  th 
ball-room,  where  the  orchestra  was  in  fu 
swing,  and  where  toilettes  Parisian  an»> 
Algerian,  mingled  with  uniforms  of  ever^ 
conceivable  cut  and  hue,  produced  a 
wildering,  shifting  effect   of  color  an 
glitter  which,  taken  as  a  spectacle,  migh 
to  a  less  preoccupied  man,  have  seem 
worth  gazing  at  for  a  few  minutes.     B 
Saint -Luc  had  seen  it  all  before,  and  ws 
not  in  the  mood  for  studying  fiMea 
vivants.      The   generals   and   admiral! 
the    Spahis    in  their    scarlet,    and    tl 
Chasseurs  d'Afrique  in  their  pale  bl 
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jackets  ;  the  prefets  and  sous-prefets 
their  green  and  gold  coats,  the  po 
mayors,  whose  gold  embroidery,  not  co; 
tent  with  covering  their  breasts,  ov 
flowed,  and  meandered  agreeably  do 
their  broad  backs  ;  the  violet  robes  o: 
stray  ecclesiastic  or  two  ;  the  white  b 
nous  of  some  Arab  chief,  against  whi 
the  cross  and  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion 
Honor  showed  somewhat  incongruously 
the  swarthy  Moors  and  black-eyed,  be- 
diamonded  Jewesses — all  these  were  ob 
jects  with  which  he  had  long  been 
familiar  ;  and  it  was  neither  to  look  at 
them  nor  to  admire  the  graceful  Oriental 
architecture  of  the  palace  and  the  beauty 
of  the  illuminated  gardens  that  he  had 
forsaken  his  nocturnal  cigar  and  the 
quietude  of  his  own  chamber.  But  she 
whom  he  had  come  out  to  see  was  no- 
where to  be  discovered  ;  and,  instead  of 
greeting  her,  he  found  himself  ere  long 
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lied  to  shake  hands  with  a  lady 
he  would  gladly  have  avoided, 
lame  de  Tr6monville  was  not  one 
>se  persons  who  can  be  avoided 
It  their  own  good  will  and  pleasure. 
IS  far  too  well  satisfied  with  herself 
pose  that  any  man  could  really 
J  escape  from  her,  and  interpreted 
Luc's  rather  distant  bow  and  ab- 
d  gaze  as  a  mere  indication  of  that 
wn  which  was,  in  her  eyes,  one  of 
lief  evidences  of  his  superiority  to 
tnmon  herd. 

ou  do  not  amuse  yourself  too  well, 
Vicomte,"  said  she,  pausing  beside 
nd  dismissing  her  attendant  cavalier 
Q  unceremonious  nod.     **  Mafoi! 

not  surprised.  From  Paris  to 
s — from  the  Tuileries  to  Mustapha 
t  a  change  !  Were  you  ever  in  such 
ird  of  droll  people  before  ?  What 
what  manners  !  what  clothes  !" 
i  Madame  de  Tr6monville  disdain- 
shrugged  her  plump  shoulders, 
were  thickly  coated  with  blanc  de 

and  heaved  a  piteous  sigh. 
[adame,  you  are  too  severe  upon  the 
ny,"  answered  Saint-Luc,  pulling 
f  together.  **  I  have  been  but  a 
linutes  in  the  room,  and  already  I 
e  face  and  one  toilette  which  could 

surpassed  either  in  Paris  or  else- 
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\\y  monsieur !" 

eauty  and  good  taste  always  find 

>rs.     With  such  an  example  before 

these  ladies  will  assuredly  learn 
o  reform  any  little  errors  in  their 
yi  conduct,'*  pursued  Saint-Luc. 
»w  shall  I  get  rid  of  this  detestable 
(I  ?)  But  it  is  a  sin  to  expose  your 
ite  lace  flounce  to  the  risk  of  being 
in  such  a  crowd.  Will  you  not 
me  to  find  you  a  seat  ?* ' 
ct  them  tear  it — so  much  the  better 
'do,"  answered  Madame  de  Tr6- 
lle,  passing  by  the  hint.  **  I  have 
it  half-a-dozen  times  already,  and  I 
ed  of  the  sight  of  it.  There  is  the 
beginning  again  ;  shall  we  dance  ? 

!     I  see  my  partner  coming  for 

It- Luc,  who  always  accepted  the 
ible  with  a  good  grace,  passed  his 
ound  the  waist  of  his  fascinating 
inion,  and  floated  away  with  her 
le  whirling  throng  of  dancers,  while 


the  young  officer  whom  he  had  supplant- 
ed looked  after  the  couple  with  mingled 
sorrow  and  reproach. 

**  What  a  strange  world  it  is,  and  how 
little  any  of  us  know  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures !"  thought  the  philosophical  Vi- 
comte,  with  an  inward  laugh.  **  That 
young  fellow,  who  would  quarrel  with 
any  of  his  brother-officers  for  robbing 
him  of  a  partner,  does  not  dream  of  in- 
terfering with  a  man  of  my  prestige. 
Such  a  career  as  mine  has  been  fills  him 
with  admiration  and  respect.  I  suppose 
he  thinks  he  would  be  perfectly  happy  if 
he  could  change  places  with  me,  and  be 
looked  upon  as  a  hero  by  a  few  fools, 
and  flirt  with  this  painted,  vulgar  woman, 
who  has  already  managed  to  get  into  the 
society  of  her  betters,  and  is  miserable 
because  she  will  never  reach  a  still  higher 
circle.  I  daresay  there  are  even  people 
who  envy  Madame  de  Tr^monville  too. 
Is  there  such  a  thing  as  contentment,  I 
wonder  ?  and  does  everybody  wish  for 
something  he  has  not  got,  and  hate  it  as 
soon  as  he  gets  it  ?  Is  it  because  what  I 
long  for  would  make  me  so  supremely 
happy  that  I  feel  such  a  certainty  of 
failure?" 

Saint-Luc  had  time  to  debate  all  these 
questions,  and  sundry  others,  while  he 
was  mechanically  piloting  Madame  de 
Tr6monville  in  and  out  among  the  erratic 
couples  who  revolved  around  him.  He 
had  just  arrived  at  the  sage  conclusion 
that  the  happiest  of  mortals  is  the  man 
who  has  ceased  to  seek  for  happiness, 
when  his  meditations  and  his  career  were 
alike  cut  short  by  the  apparition  in  the 
doorway  of  a  cap  whose  violet  bows 
could  only  belong  to  Madame  de  Vau- 
blanc. 

**  She  is  coming  !"  thought  Saint- Luc, 
forgetting  all  his  philosophy  ;  and  he 
brought  his  partner  to  a  sudden  stand- 
still. 

Madame  de  Vaublanc  indeed  it  was  ; 
but  where,  alas  !  was  the  tall,  graceful 
figure  and  the  pale,  proud  face  that  should 
have  followed  her  ?  Saint- Luc,  peering 
anxiously  out  into  the  corridor,  could 
discover  no  familiar  countenance  save  the 
puzzled  and  angry  one  of  Mr.  Barring- 
ton,  frowning  above  the  silver  lace  of  the 
Royal  Surrey  Yeomanry  Cavalry.  **  I 
am  not  the  only  one  who  is  disappointed 
to-night,"  thought  he,  with  a  smile  and 
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a  sigh,  as  he  turned  to  greet  Madame  de 
Vaublanc,  who  clutched  his  hand  as  a 
drowning  man  seizes  a  rope. 

*'  Mon  Dieu^  monsieur  !**  she  exclaim- 
ed, **  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  !     What 

terrible  crush,  is  it  not  ? — and  not  a 


a 


person  here  whom  I  know — and  I  who 
have  crowds  iri  horror  !  Is  there  a  pos- 
sibility, do  you  think,  of  my  finding  a 
chair  anywhere  ?'  * 

Madame  de  Tr<5monville  pounced  upon 
the  bewildered  old  lady  before  Saint-Luc 
could  reply,  and  saluted  her  with  a/if«- 
dc'joie  of  shrill  ejaculations. 

'*What,  dear  madame !  You  at  a 
ball,  and  alone  too  !  But  where  is  youi 
charming  proiSgS  ?  What  have  you  done 
with  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  ?  I  have  been 
looking  for  her  arrival,  that  I  might  pre- 
sent to  her  some  most  agreeable  young 
men  who  are  dyiiigto  make  her  acquaint- 
ance— M.   de  Monceaux,    M.    d'Arville 


•  * 


**  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  is  not  with 
me,"  interrupted  the  old  lady,  sourly  ; 
*  *  and  if  she  were,  I  should  not  think  it 
my  duty  to  allow  her  to  dance  with  the 
first  that  came." 

**  Oh,  madame  !  you  know  that  I  am 
discretion  itself.  My  friends  are  all 
persons  of  the  highest  respectability  ;  if 
they  were  not  alive  at  the  accession  of 
Louis  XVIIL  that  is  neither  my  fault 
nor  theirs.  But  I  trust  Mademoiselle 
Jeanne  will  join  us  before  the  evening  is 
over.'* 

*'  She  is  not  coming  at  all,"  answered 
Madame  de  Vaublanc,  too  full  of  her 
grievance  to  refrain  from  speaking  of  it, 
even  to  the  enemy.  *  *  She  wrote  to  me 
at  the  last  moment  to  say  she  had  the 
migraine.  It  is  very  inconsiderate — very 
inconvenient,  I  mean.  Having  accepted 
the  Mar6chale*s  invitation,  I  felt  bound 
to  come  here,  much  as  I  dislike  such  en- 
tertainments. Indeed,  it  is  only  out  of 
politeness  that  I  sometimes  attend  even 
the  small  Monday  receptions,  though 
there,  of  course,  I  am  more  among  my 
friends." 

At  this  moment  a  young  aid-de-camp, 
whose  pinched-in  waist  and  voluminous 
trousers  gave  his  figure  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  brightly-coloured  hour- 
glass, shouldered  his  way  towards  the 
little  group.  He  was  an  acquaintance  of 
Madame  de  Tremonville's,  who  put  on 


one  of  her  most  telling  smiles  to  recei 
him  ;  but  he  passed  her  with  a  bow,  ai 
bent  down  to  offer  his  arm  to  Madao]^^ 
de  Vaublanc. 

*  *  Madame  la  Mar6chale  sends  me  f— 
say  that  she  has  a  seat  for  you  beside  hei 
madame,"  said  he.    •**  Will  you  permit 
me?" 

So  the  violet  cap-ribbons  went  bobbinf 
and  nodding  away  through  the   crowd 
beside  the    blue   jacket,  and   presently 
Madame  de  Tr6monville  had  the  satis- 
faction of  making  out  her  old  friend, 
seated  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  among 
a  circle  of  magnates  whom,  bold  as  she 
was,  she  dared  not  approach.     The  lady 
who  at  that  time   exercised   vice-regad 
sway  over  the  society  of  Algeria  was  gen- 
erally thought  to  have  leanings  toward 
Legitimists,  and  was  notoriously  averse 
to  fast  women  of  the  type  of  Madame  de 
Tr^monville.    The  latter  had  never  been 
able  to  obtain  an    invitation    to  those 
Mondays  of  which  Madame  de  Vaublanc    : 
had  spoken,   and  this  was  a  very  sore-= 
point  with  her. 

*  *  Of  all  the  people  I  have  ever  met,  I  J 
think  that  old  woman  is  the  ugliest,  the  *= 
most  ill-natured,  and  the  most  ill-bred," 
she  cried,  with  a  fine  hearty  emphasised 
and    unaffected    warmth     which    mad< 
Saint-Luc  laugh  a  little. 

•*  Poor  old  soul !"  said  he.  **  She  re- 
sembles  a  walnut  in  character  as  .well 
in  the  appearance  of  her  skin.  If  you  ^ 
want  to  get  at  the  good  in  her,  you  must  - 
break  through  a  hard  outer  shell  of.  ob — 
stinacy  and  prejudice,  beneath  which  lies^ 
a  not  very  thick  covering  of  bitterness^ 
against  the  human  race,  which  has  not— 
treated  her  over  well ;  but  the  good  qual — 
ities  are  there,  and  not  so  hard  to  dis — 
cover  after  all.  *  * 

**  Bah  !    everybody    has    good  quali — 
ties,  *  *  returned  Madame  de  Tr6mon  ville, 
impatiently.     "  I  may  say,  without  van — 
ity,  that  I  also  have  good  qualities.     W^ 
all  know  that  that  frightful  old  Vaublancr 
and  the  Duchesse  de  Breuil  and  Made- 
moiselle de  Mersac  give  money  to  the 
poor  and  visit  the  sick  occasionally  ;  but 
that  is  not  what  society  requires  of  them. 
If  they  say  their  prayers  regularly  and 
keep  all  the  ten  commandments,  so  much 
the  better  for  them — that  is  their  affair. 
Society  does  not  concern  itself  with  such 
things,  but  simply  asks  that  they  should 
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n  some  signs  of  savoir-vivre  and  good 
Kling,  and  that  is  precisely  what  none 
hem  does." 

Pardon  me,  madame,  but  I  must 
sr  from  you  entirely,  so  far  as  Made- 
selle  de  Mersac  and  the  Duchess  are 
cemed.  I  never  met  two  ladies  of 
"e  perfectly  refined  and  amiable  man- 
L  As  for  Madame  de  Vaublanc,  she 
little  brusque  ;  but  I  find  that,  as  I 
v  older,  I  value  people  more  for  what 
^  are  than  for  what  they  seem  to  be, 
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Enough  !  enough  !"  cried  Madame 
Tr^monville,  throwing  up  her  hands 
I.  a  gesture  of  simulated  terror. 
ne  does  not  go  to  a  ball  to  hear  a  ser- 
I.  Go  away,  M.  le  Vicomte  ;  you 
xy  me." 

I  must  obey  your  commands,  ma- 
le, however  cruel, ' '  replied  Saint- Luc, 
n  suspicious  alacrity. 
'  Stop  !  Before  you  go,  take  me  to 
t  M.  Barainton.  I  want  to  ask  him 
at  is  that  fine  uniform  he  wears.  I 
not  know  he  was  militairey  *  *  said  Ma- 
he  de  Tr6monville,  whose  tastes  in 
TC  respects  than  one  were  identical 
h  those  of  the  Grande  Duchesse  de 
iolstein. 

People  who  have  the  harmless  mania 
ferreting  out  the  original  sources  of 
at  events  are  fond  of  proving,  or  seem- 
to  prove,  that  the  course  of  the 
rld's  history  has  been  affected  over 
I  over  again  by  some  paltry  occur- 
ce  to  which  no  one  paid  any  attention 
the  time,  nor  recollected  until  long 
Tward.  A  fit  of  indigestion,  they 
U8y  costs  thousands  of  lives  ;  an  apple 
ing  from  a  tree  leads  to  a  scientific 
:overy  of  incalculable  importance  ;  an 
ry  word  decides  the  fate  of  an  em- 
j.  As  regards  such  important  mat- 
.,  the  chain  of  reasoning  is,  perhaps, 
re  curious  than  valuable,  and  serves, 
aosty  only  to  show  how  the  inevitable 
jr  be  hastened  or  delayed  by  trifles  ; 
there  can  be  but  few  men  who,  look- 
back upon  their  past  lives,  will  deny 
t  their  personal  history  has  been  fash- 
ed less  by  what  they  have  done  than 
what  has  happened  to  them.  Wise 
I  foolish,  strong  and  weak,  must  yield 
:e  to  the  influence  of  trivialties,  in 
ich  some  see  the  hand  of  Providence, 
ae  the  blind,  uncontrollable  working 
an  infinitely  complicated  machine,  and 


some  mere  accident.  If  Madame  la 
Mar6chale  had  not,  out  of  pure  good  na- 
ture, sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  look  after  an 
unattractive  old  woman  ;  if  Saint- Luc 
had  not  happened  to  annoy  his  volatile 
partner  ;  if  Barrington's  silver  lace  had 
been  a  little  less  conspicuous,  Madame 
de  Tr6monville  would  never  have  worked 
the  mischief  that  she  did  that  night,  and 
the  course  of  more  than  one  life  would 
have  taken  a  different  direction. 

She  was  not  an  ill-natured  person,  this 
quick-witted,  underbred  little  French- 
woman. She  did  not  want  to  injure  or 
afflict  anybody,  and  was  no  more  capable 
of  hatred  than  she  was  of  love.  Her 
vulnerable  point  was  her  vanity,  and  if 
that  were  touched  she  would  show  spite 
and  temper  for  a  time,  as  a  cat  arches 
her  back  and  spits  when  a  big  dog  stalks 
past  her  without  turning  his  head. 
Because  she  had  been  ignored  and  Ma- 
dame de  Vaublanc  honored,  she  felt  it 
a  necessity  to  say  some  sharp  things  of 
that  lady  and  her  clan  ;  and  since  Saint- 
Luc  did  not  seem  disposed  to  swallow 
her  little  dose  of  calumny,  she  thought 
she  would  administer  it  to  Mr.  Barring- 
ton,  whom  she  knew  to  be  also  a  constant 
visitor  at  the  Campagne  de  Mersac. 

Long  afterward,  when  he  recalled 
that  evening,  and  Madame  de  Tr6mon- 
ville's  envious  disparagement  of  one 
whom  he  knew  to  be  immeasurably  her 
superior,  Barrington  used  to  wonder  how 
he  could  have  allowed  such  vain  bab- 
bling to  produce  even  a  passing  impres- 
sion upon  his  mind.  Earlier  in  the  day 
he  would,  perhaps,  hardly  have  attended 
to  it ;  but  at  that  moment  he  was  an- 
noyed and  perplexed  by  Jeanne's  failure 
to  keep  her  appointment,  and  the  misgiv- 
ings which  he  had  only  half  stifled  in  the 
morning  had  begun  to  return  upon  him. 
The  mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  has  sea- 
sons at  which  it  is  more  liable  to  receive 
poison  than  at  others,  and,  having  re- 
ceived it,  is  less  able  to  shake  it  off. 

After  all,  it  was  nothing  very  terrible 
that  Madame  de  Tr6monville  said. 
They  were  standing,  she  and  her  part- 
ner, on  a  broad  veranda,  whither  they 
had  escaped  from  the  heated  air  of  the 
ball-room.  Before  them  stretched  the 
garden  with  its  trim  lawns,  its  flower- 
beds, its  trees  and  shrubs,  its  colored 
lamps,  its  expanses  of  light  and  dark 
patches  of  shadow.    Barrington,  leaning 
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against  a  marble  pillar,  and  looking  out 
upon  the  soft  beauty  of  the  night,  was 
listening,  not  very  attentively,  to  his 
companion's  rapid  chatter.  She  had 
been  denouncing  and  ridiculing  the 
Duchesse  de  Breuil  and  Madame  de 
Vaublanc.  She  had  mimicked,  rather 
cleverly,  the  high  and  mighty  manner  of 
the  one,  and  the  harsh,  rasping  voice  of 
the  other.  "  A  pair  of  old  ogresses,  who 
fancy  themselves  princesses  ;  nobody  is 
cruel  enough  to  disabuse  them  of  their 
error,"  she  said.  Harrington  listened  to 
it  all,  not  without  amusement.  He 
thought  the  two  ogresses  were  very  well 
able  to  stand  up  for  themselves — as  in- 
deed they  were — and  did  not  feel  called 
upon  to  undertake  their  defence.  Now 
it  was  Jeanne's  turn. 

**  Tell  me,  monsieur,"  cried  the  little 
lady,  resting  her  rounded  arms  upon  the 
marble  balustrade,  and  fluttering  her  fan 
as  she  looked  up  in  the  Englishman's 
face,  "  you  who  are  so  well  acquainted 
with  her — do  you  find  her  very  attrac- 
tive ?" 

Barrington  had  found  her  very  decid- 
edly so  ;  but  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of 
judicial  impartiality,  **  Well,  yes  ;  he 
should  say  that  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac 
was  certainly  an  attractive  person. ' ' 

**  Really  ?  But  gentlemen  and  ladies 
so  seldom  agree  on  these  points.  The 
truth  is,  that  one  woman  is  always  a 
fairer  judge  of  another  than  any  man  can 
be." 

Barrington  observed  that  the  world  at 
large  had  long  ago  arrived  at  a  diametri- 
cally opposite  conclusion. 

"  I  know  that  ;  but  the  world  is  mis- 
taken, as  it  very  often  is.  The  world  starts 
by  assuming  that  all  women  are  jealous 
of  one  another — which  is  absurd.  It  is 
easy  enough  for  a  woman  to  please  men  ; 
beauty  alone  will  do  that,  not  to  speak 
of  a  hundred  other  weapons  which  she 
learns  to  use  before  she  is  out  of  the 
nursery.  But  if  she  wishes  to  be  loved 
by  other  women,  she  must  have  a  heart. 
Jeanne  de  Mersac  has  no  heart.  She  is 
as  cold  as  a  stone  ;  she  has  no  real 
affection  for  anybody  ;  and  that  is  why 
I,  for  one,  am  repelled  by  her." 

"You  will  allow,  at  least,  that  she 
has  some  affection  for  her  brother?" 
said  Barrington. 

"  Affection  ?  I  do  not  know.  She  is 
kind  to  him,  and  does  a  great  deal  for 


him  ;  but  that  explains  itself.  TV; 
M.  Barainton,  I  will  give  you  the  key  to 
Jeanne  de  Mersac* s  character  in  thi^^ 
words — love  of  power.  She  has  one  ^^^ 
those  natures — happily  not  very  cominc::^^ 
among  young  girls — which  can  be  ma  ^*' 
nanimous,  generous,  amiable  even, 
subordinates,  but  which  revolt  again 
all  authority.  Have  you  remarked  h 
passion  for  animals  ?  It  is  easily  unde: 
stood  ;  they  do  not  question  her  orden — 
She  devotes  herself  to  her  brother 
why  ?  Because  he  does  nothing  withou 
consulting  her.  When  he  begins  to  ac 
for  himself,  she  will  abandon  him,  an 
seek  for  some  other  slave.  Madame  d 
Breuil,  who  is  completely  under  he 
thumb,  she  tolerates,  but  does  not  like  r 
because,  after  all,  the  most  easy-going  oB 
chaperons  must  occasionally  lay  some  re- 
strictions upon  her  charge.  In  short. 
this  girl,  who  might  have  made  hersel" 
talked  of  if  she  had  been  bom  to  a  throne 
will  never  be  any  thing  but  an  insupport 
able  wife  ;  and,  for  my  part,  if  I  wer» 
M.  de  Saint-Luc,  I  would  not  marry  he 
though  she  had  twice  her  beauty  and  tc" 
times  her  fortune." 

*  *  Possibly  she  may  decline  to  mar 
M.  de  Saint-Luc,"  said  Barrington. 

"  For  his  sake,  I  hope  with  all 
heart  that  she  may.     Her  husband  wi 
have   two   alternatives   open     to    hi 
Either  he  will  have  to  submit  to  her  ^ 
once,  land  unreservedly,  to  allow  her  ^f 
control  every  thing,  not  excepting  his  e^ 
penditure — in  which  case  she  will  dou 
less  manage  his  affairs  well,  and  tres-   "^ 
him  with  every  consideration — or  he  w 
have  to  fight  a  long  battle,  out  of  whi 
he  can  only  come  victorious  at  the  c 
of  his  happiness.    No  man  is  very  like 
to  adopt  the  former  course,  and  it  is  n 
every  one  who  will  succeed  in  the  lattc 
All  things  considered,   I   do  not  en%i^. 
Mademoiselle  Jeanne's  future  husband,  ' 
concluded  Madame  de  Tr6raonville, 
she  turned  to  re-enter  the  ball-room. 

Barrington  donned  his  helmet  and  his 
martial  cloak,  and  went  clanking  down 
the  hill,  pensive  and  vaguely  uneasy. 
The  broad  high  road  before  him  was 
barred  by  black  shadows  from  the  acacia 
trees  that  bordered  it ;  and,  as  he  walk- 
ed, it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  looking 
forward  into  his  own  future  path  in  life, 
and  could  see  some  such  patches  of 
gloom  lying  across  it.     *  *  Love  of  power 
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passion" — **  She  will  never  be 
;  but  an  insupportable  wife*' — 
IS  cold  as  a  stone' ' — what  were 
Lccusations  but  the  reflections  of 
'orebodings  magnified,  perhaps 
istorted,  by  an  angry  woman  ? 
:  only  that  they  were  rendered 
inct  ?  Well,  if  it  were  so,  that 
make  them  more  real.  It  is 
lights — half  lights — that  fling 
and  seem  to  convert  them  into 
'ealities.  When  the  sun  is  high 
»  and  all  dark  nooks  and  cor- 
illuminated,  they  vanish  away. 
common-sense  stepped  in,  and 
>ut  that  similes  were  not  facts, 
after  making  every  allowance 
caggerations  of  a  hostile  critic, 
.  remained  some  basis  of  truth 
t  her  assertions.  Jeanne  was, 
dly,  fond  of  her  own  way,  and 
ed  to  get  it.  She  had  a  certain 
lion  of  issuing  her  commands 
about  her  without  assigning 
OT  them  ;  she  was  far  more  dis- 
unbend  in  the  presence  of  her 
than  in  that  of  her  equals,  and 
le  latter  her  bearing  was  almost 
f  cold  and  indifferent.  Bar- 
lad  long  since  remarked  these 
ler  character,  and  had  been  at- 
y  them.  Had  she  been  more 
rest  of  the  world,  he  would 
ive  fallen  in  love  with  her.  But 
originality  a  desirable  quality  in 
The  whole  question  lay  there. 
ot  the  very  incentives  which 
;d  his  passion  into  existence 
e  more  strongly  than  any  thing 
Its  extinction  **  in  the  knot 
lo  untying?"  All  experience 
)  answer  Yes.  If  only  the  pres- 
of  affairs  could  be  infinitely 
ly  and  the  question  of  marriage 
i  stn€  die  I  thought  Barrington, 
[led  wearily  upstairs  to  his  bed- 
prey  to  doubts  and  fears  with 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  no  one  will 
sympathy. 

rench  mail  had  come  in  late  that 
and  a  pile  of  letters  lay  on  his 
iting  perusal. 

St  Seymour's  fist,"  muttered 
«,  as  he  took  up  one  of  them, 
into  an  arm-chair.  "  I  wonder 
las  got  to  complain  about  now  ; 
'  writes  unless    he    has  some 


grievance.     Amelia    ill    again,    I   sup- 
pose. ' ' 

**  no  Portland  Place  :  June  5. 

**Mv  Dear  Harry  : 

"  The  anxiety  and  distress  which, 
during  the  last  three  days,  have  almost 
overwhelmed  me  must  be  my  excuse  for 
not  have  written  to  you  before  this.  I 
am  positive  that  I  several  times  gave  di- 
rections to  have  a  telegram  sent  to 
Broadridge,  but  it  seems  that,  through 
the  negligence  of  the  servants,  this  was 
not  done  ;  and  now,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, I  have  just  learnt  from  your  Aunt 
Susan  that  you  have  not  yet  returned 
from  Algeria. 

"  I  have  not  ventured  as  yet  to  com- 
municate this  news  to  dear  Amelia,  who 
is  constantly  asking  for  you,  and  I  shall 
try,  if  possible,  to  tranquillize  her  with 
assurances  of  your  speedy  arrival.  In 
her  present  exhausted  state  she  does  not, 
I  think,  take  much  note  of  the  passage 
of  time.  Were  I  to  let  her  know  how 
many  days  must  necessarily  elapse  be- 
fore we  can  hope  to  have  you  with  us, 
the  shock  would,  I  am  convinced,  have 
a  most  deleterious  effect  upon  her. 

"  Alas,  poor  dear  !  she  has  had  one 
of  her  most  alarming  attacks.  For 
twenty-four  hours  she  was  almost  en- 
tirely unconscious  ;  and,  though  she  has 
now  to  some  extent  rallied,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  describe  her  state  otherwise  than 
as  one  of  extreme  peril.  Her  emaciation 
is  frightful,  and,  as  for  nourishment,  I 
may  say  that  for  days  past  she  has 
taken  literally  none.  Even  the  Liebig, 
which  you  may  remember  that  we  have 
found  so  useful  hitherto,  she  has  been 
unable  to  retain  ;  and  though  the  light 
farinaceous  food  ordered  by  the  doctor 
has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  kept 
upon  her  stomach,  who  can  say  how 
long  it  may  remain  there  ?  But  I  must 
not  afflict  you  with  these  painful  details. 

"  Sir  William  Puffin,  whom  we  called 
in  some  days  ago,  seems  to  hesitate 
about  giving  any  decided  opinion  upon 
the  case,  but  tells  me  he  does  not  ap- 
prehend any  immediate  danger.  Dear 
Amelia  herself,  however,  has  little  ex- 
pectation of  ever  leaving  her  bed  again. 

"  Your  Aunt  Susan  tries  to  cheer  us 
up  in  her  well-intentioned  but  rather 
rough  way,  and  says  the  whole  thing  is 
nothing  but  hysteria,  and  will  go  away  as 
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suddenly  as  it  came.  She  is  opposed  to 
my  recalling  you  to  England  ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  feel,  with  me,  that  I 
am  right  in  doing  so.  How  difficult  it 
seems  to  be,  to  thoroughly  robust  peo- 
ple, to  sympathize  with  those  who  are  in 
constant  ill  health  !  To  hear  your  Aunt 
Susan  talk,  you  would  imagine  that 
Amelia  and  I  were  to  blame  iox  being  the 
wretched  invalids  that  we  are  ! 

*  *  I  myself  am  very  far  from  well  ;  and 
Puffin  being  in  the  house,  I  thought  it 
only  prudent  to  consult  him.  But  I 
doubt  whether,  in  the  very  short  inter- 
view he  thought  fit  to  grant  me,  he  can 
have  properly  grasped  the  significance  of 
my  symptoms.  He  says  I  am  dyspeptic, 
and  that  may  be  so  ;  but  dyspepsia  can- 
not possibly  account  for  all  the  strange 
sensations  that  I  have  experienced  of 
late.  A  continual  and  most  distressing 
singing  in  the  ears,  sudden  and  unac- 
countable pains  in  the  back  and  limbs, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  giddiness,  dis- 
taste for  food,  drowsiness,  and  sad  de- 
pression of  spirits  are  only  a  few  of 
these.  Should  my  life  be  spared  until 
the  summer,  I  propose,  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam's permission,  to  give  a  trial  to  the 
cold-water  cure  at  Malvern.  What  the 
effect  of  that  drastic  treatment  will  be 
upon  so  enfeebled  a  frame  as  mine  time 
alone  can  show  ;  but  I  am  willing  to  run 
the  risk,  and  am,  I  hope,  justified  in  so 
doing." 

The  same  interesting  subject  was  pur- 
sued through  two  more  closely-written 
pages,  which  Barrington  dismissed  with 
a  hasty  jjjlance,  and  then  threw  the  letter 
aside.  The  Amelia,  whose  sufferings 
were  so  touchingly  depicted  therein,  was 
his  only  sister,  Mrs.  Seymour,  who, 
having  been  delicate,  nervous,  and  fan- 
ciful all  her  'life,  had  developed  into  a 
confirmed  invalid,  after  linking  her  for- 
tunes with  those  of  a  valetudinarian  hus- 
band. This  was  neither  the  first,  nor 
the  second,  nor  the  third  time  that  Bar- 
rington had  been  summoned,  in  all  haste, 
to  attend  her  death-bed,  and  had  arrived 
to  find  her  on  the  sofa,  and  not  much 
worse  than  usual.  She  was  always 
dying,  but,  somehow  or  other,  never 
died.  At  the  same  time  it  was  undeni- 
able that  so  fragile  a  creature  might  die 
upon  small  provocation  ;  and  though 
Barrington  felt  very  little  alarm  on  the 


present  occasion,  and  was  rather  dis- 
posed to  coincide  with  the  views  of  the 
unfeeling  Aunt  Susan  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Seymour,  he  could  scarcely  hesitate  to 
obey  the  summons  conveyed  to  him. 
The  only  question  was  whether  he  could 
and  should  see  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac 
before  sailing  for  England.  Now  as  the 
Marseilles  boat  did  not  sail  till  noon  on 
the  following  day,  and  as  Barrington  was 
aware  that  Jeanne  was  a  very  early  riser, 
it  is  evident  that  he  might  have  obtained 
an  interview  with  her  if  he  had  so  de- 
sired it ;  but,  in  truth,  he  desired  no  such 
thing.  To  see  Jeanne  again  would  be 
pleasant ;  to  hear  from  her  own  lips  that 
she  loved  him  would  be  pleasanter  still ; 
but  to  find  himself  an  irrevocably  en- 
gaged man  would  be — well,  a  shade  less 
pleasant.  Circumstances  not  of  his  cre- 
ating or  seeking  had,  as  it  appeared  to 
this  prudent  lover,  put  it  in  his  power  to 
gain  the  very  thing  that  he  wanted- 


namely,  the  continuance  of  his  presen 

relations  with  the  girl  whom  he  loved 

And  why  should  he  not  take  advantagi 
of  them  ?     He  had  no  thought  of  givin 
Jeanne  up  ;   nevertheless,  he  was  no 
prepared  immediately  to  ask  her  to 
his  wife.     He  wanted  to  blow  hot  an 
cold  at    the  same  time,  in  short,   an 
thought  he  could  now  see  his  way  to  th 
accomplishment  of  this  impossible  feat 
He    resolved,     therefore  —  though    no 
without  many  sighs — that  he  would  den 
himself  the  delight  of  meeting  her  one 
more  before  his  departure,  and  sat  down: 
to  write  her  a  letter  instead. 

Yet,  when  he  had  composed  and  ad 
dressed  this  missive,  he]  was  more  tha 
half  inclined  to  tear  it  up  again,  an< 
would  very  likely  have  done  so  if  Ma.- 
dame  de  Tr^monville's  prophetic  word 
had  not  hung  in  his  memory,  and  warn 
him  against  straying  from  the  safe  patln 
of  delay. 

Chapter  XVII. 

in  which  m.  de  fontvieille  tells  an 

old  story. 

**My  Dear  Mademoiselle  de  Mer- 
sac :  I  cannot  tell  you  how  disappointed 
I  was  at  not  meeting  you  at  the  ball  last 
night.  I  was  very  sorry  at  the  time,  but 
I  am  a  great  deal  more  sorry  now  ;  for, 
as  it  turns  out,  I  have  not  only  missed 
the  opportunity  of  a  few  pleasant  dances 
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ifcritVi  you,  to  which  I  had  been  looking 
for-wrard  immensely,  but  also  that  of  bid- 
iiins  you  good-by. 

*  •  I  little  thought,  when  I  rode  away 
from  your  door  yesterday,  that  I  had 
to.lcen  what  may  very  likely  be  my  last 
^oolc  of  that  dear  and  familiar  house 
J^^'Heie  I    have  passed  so  many  happy 

>UTS  and  have  met  with  a  hospitality 
kindness  for  which,  I  assure  you,  I 

-   not  ungrateful,   though  I  have  said 

*^ttljc  about  it.     But  so  it  was  to  be.  The 

.J^^i^ii    brought    me    a   letter     from  my 

>ther-in-law,  telling  me  of  my  sister's 

^ious  illness,  and  begging  me  to  return 

England  immediately.     One  cannot 

^^^^  well   disregard  a  request  of   that 

J  j^^>d,  although  in  this  particular  instance 

,^^^   knight  perhaps  be  possible  to  do  so 

^    ^"^hout  any  real  heartlessness  or  indif- 

^ence.     AH  my  previous  experience  of 

^  sister's  illnesses  leads  me  to  antici- 

te    that,  when   I  reach  my  journey's 

-^  ^  ^dy  I  shall  find  that  I  might  quite  as  well 

^  ^ve  remained  where  I  am,  and  where  1 
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ish  with  all  my  heart  that  I  could  stay. 
ut  there  is,  of  course,  the  possibility  of 
latters  being  more  serious  than  I  imag- 
^  *^e,  and  therefore  I  have  no  alternative 
ut    to  go.      By  the  time  this  reaches 
ou    I  shall  be  on  board  the  Euphrate^ 
outside  the  harbor,  I  daresay.     I 
^^^onder  whether  you  will    be   looking 
at  us  from  the  terrace  where  I 
tave   so  often  stood  beside  you    and 
"Xsvatched  the    great    steamers    crawling 
^way  like  toy-boats  toward  the  horizon. 
]I  shall  fancy  you  there,  at  any  rate,  and 
shall  keep  my  eyes  upon  the  old  cliffs 
.a.nd  woods  until  their  outlines  melt  into 
"Ihe  blue  mass  of  a  hilly  coast,  which,  in 
its  turn,  will  gradually  fade  into  a  dim 
cloud  and  grow  fainter  and  fainter  till  it 
vanishes  altogether,  and  Algeria,  for  me, 
resolves  itself  into  a  memory. 

*•  I  am  sure  I  need  not  say  how  much 

I  regret  leaving  in  this  abrupt  manner  ; 

but,  as  you  see,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine, 

and  I  am  longing  for  the  time  to  come 

when  we  shalF  meet  in  Switzerland,  for 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  I  am  to  be 

allowed  to  join  you  there.     Would  it  be 

asking  too  much  of  your  kindness  to  beg 

you  to  let  me  have  a  few  lines  as  soon  as 

your  plans  are  fixed,  saying  when  and 

where  I  may  hope  to  see  you  again  ?    A 

letter   addressed    to    the    Conservative 

Qub,  St.  James's  Street,  or  to  the  Trav- 


ellers', Pall   Mall,    London,  will  always 
find  me. 

**  Will  you  please  make  my  excuses  to 
the  Duchesse  de  Breuil,  and  remember 
me  very  kindly  to  your  brother  and  M. 
de  Fontvieille  ? 
**  And  believe  me, 

**  My  dear  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac, 
**  Most  sincerely  yours, 

**H.  Barrington." 

Looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  written 
farewell  intended  to  imitate  the  letter  of 
an  engaged  man  to  \i\^  fiancee  as  closely 
as  may  be  without  actually  compromis- 
sing  the  writer,  the  above  composition 
can  hardly  be  reckoned  a  success. 
Taken,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  last 
word  of  an  unfortunate  who  has  gone  a 
great  deal  further  than  he  meant,  and 
sees  no  safety  for  himself  but  in  flight,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  suf- 
ficiently suitable  for  its  purpose — the 
manner  in  which  such  unfortunate  may 
choose  to  blunder  out  of  the  meshes 
being  of  very  slight  importance.  But, 
as  the  reader  is  aware,  it  was  in  the  for- 
mer, not  in  the  latter  character  that  Bar- 
rington regarded  himself,  and  wished  to 
be  regarded  ;  and  if  he  had  been  a  few 
years  younger  and  a  little  less  mortally 
afrai4  of  committing  himself  to  paper, 
he  might  possibly  have  produced  some 
less  clumsy  expression  of  his  sorrow  at 
parting. 

As  it  was,  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
defects  of  his  letter,  and  had  the  grace 
to  feel  thoroughly  ashamed  of  it.  He 
perceived  that  it  was  too  long,  too  con- 
strained in  tone,  and,  worst  of  all,  too 
apologetic.  He  knew  that  after  what 
had  passed  between  him  and  Jeanne,  he 
ought  either  to  have  said  more  or  less. 
He  even  went  further,  and  acknowl- 
edged to  himself  that,  unless  he  were 
prepared  to  indite  a  formal  offer  of  mar- 
riage, he  ought  not  to  have  written  at  all. 
But  in  that  case  he  must  have  resigned 
all  intention  of  making  such  an  offer  at 
any  future  time  ;  and  this  also  he  was 
not  prepared  to  do.  So,  dissatisfied  as 
he  was  with  the  result  of  his  labors,  he 
thrust  it  at  length  into  an  envelope,  with 
a  groan  and  a  despairing  shrug  of  his 
shoulders,  feeling  that  the  difficulties  of 
the  emergency  were  too  many  for  him, 
and  being,  moreover,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  a  trifle  pressed  for  time,  for  no 
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man,  lovelorn  or  otherwise,  can  set  out 
upon  a  journey  without  having  first 
packed  up  his  clothes. 

And  in  due  course  the  missive  reached 
its  destination.  It  was  brought  up  to 
the  Campagne  de  Mersac  by  a  messenger 
from  the  Hotel  d'Orient,  and  was  hand- 
ed to  Jeanne  as  she  sat  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  round  which,  as  ill-luck  would 
have  it,  were  grouped  the  Duchess,  M. 
de  Fontvieille,  and  L6on.  Not  half  a 
dozen  times  in  as  many  weeks  did  the 
Duchess  leave  her  room  before  the  af- 
ternoon was  well  advanced ;  scarcely 
more  often  was  M.  de  Fontvieille  wont 
to  demand  hospitality  of  his  neighbors  ; 
while,  as  for  the  young  master  of  the 
house,  his  avocations  frequently  led  him 
miles  away  from  home  at  the  breakfast 
hour.  But  on  this  particular  morning 
of  all  others,  Madame  de  Breuil  had 
woke  up  feeling  unusually  brisk  and 
strong ;  M.  de  Fontvieille's  cat  had 
made  a  raid  upon  the  fried  soles  and  the 
dish  of  small  birds  to  which  that  gentle- 
man had  been  looking  for  his  midday 
sustenance  ;  and  Leon,  being  in  sore 
trouble  of  mind,  had  fallen  out  with 
Pierre  Cauvin,  and  had  ridden  back  in 
the  sulks,  leaving  his  day's  duties  half 
accomplished.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  Jeanne  had  to  open  her  letter  in  the 
presence  of  three  witnesses  ;  and,  what 
was  worse  still,  had  to  read  it  with  six 
inquiring  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face. 

People  who  have  intelligence  of  a 
startling  nature  to  impart  ought  to  send 
their  communications  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  through  the  post.  In  these 
days,  everybody  gets  one  or  two  letters 
at  breakfast  time,  and  may,  by  exercis- 
ing a  little  self-command,  make  shift  to 
receive  a  sharp  epistolary  blow  without 
displaying  unbecoming  emotion,  or  ex- 
citing the  attention  of  those  who  sit  at 
meat  with  him — especially  if,  as  is  to  be 
anticipated,  the  latter  be  busy  over  the 
study  of  their  own  correspondence.  But 
a  note  delivered  after  post-hours  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  create  some 
slight  stir  of  curiosity  in  the  least  inqui- 
sitive and  best-bred  circles,  which  is 
sometimes  apt  to  be  a  little  hard  upon 
the  recipient,  upon  whom  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  more  or  less  furtively 
watched  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  a 
sensation  of  discomfort.  Had  Barring- 
ton  been  possessed  of  that  nice  consid- 


eration for  the  feelings  of  others  which 
he  imagined — and  still  imagines — to  be 
one  of  his  most  salient  characteristics, 
he  might  possibly  have  thought  of  this, 
and  put  a  stamp  upon  his  letter.  But 
being  what  he  was,  and  having  before 
his  mind's  eye  a  sentimental  picture  of 
Jeanne  standing  on  the  terrace  and  wist- 
fully gazing  after  the  good  ship  which 
was  bearing  her  lover  away  beyond  seas, 
he  chose  rather  to  expend  five  francs 
upon  sending  it  up  the  hill  by  special 
messenger.  The  consequence  was  that 
M.  de  Fontvieille  was  interrupted  in  the 
middle  of  a  piquant  anecdote,  and  w, 
fain  to  wind  it  up  in  a  hurried  and  lam 
manner ;  for  he  and  his  audience  t 
were  naturally  anxious  to  learn  wha 
news  could  be  contained  in  Jeanne' 
lengthy  epistle,  and  as  naturally  tried  t 
discover  from  her  features  whether  ir- 
were  of  an  agreeable  or  interesting  n 
ture. 

They  might,  however,   as  well  hav» 
looked  at  each  other,  or  at  the  picture 
on  the  wall.     Jeanne,  who  was  habiti^ 
ally  pale,  seldom  changed  color,   an 
was  never  more  outwardly  calm    tha 
when  she  was  most  deeply  moved.     S 
perused  her  letter  very  slowly  and  deli 
erately,  folded  it  up  again,  restored  it  t 
its  envelope,  and  then,  without  saying 
word  to  anybody,  resumed  her  occup 
tion  of    breaking    up   dog-biscuit    l 
Turco's  breakfast. 

If  there  was  one  thing  that  irritate 
the  Duchess  more  than  another,  it  w 
conduct  of  this  kind.  She  was  an  i 
quisitive  old  body,  who  liked  to  have 
finger  in  every  one's  business,  and  to  l> 
consulted  in  every  emergency.  Sl» 
hated  secrets  (except,  of  course,  he 
own  I  which  she  made  a  prodigious  fuss 
over),  and  could  not  bear  the  thought 
that  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  mystery 
should  exist  under  the  same  roof  with 
her.  Sooner,  indeed,  than  that  matters 
should  remain  in  so  unsatisfactory  a 
condition  she  would  clear  them  up  by 
means  of  direct  questions  ;  but  this  was 
a  humiliating  mode  of  procedure  to 
which  she  seldom  resorted  until  she  had 
essayed  to  work  round  to  her  end  through 
a  series  of  artless  circumlocutions. 

Upon  the  present  occasion  she  drum- 
med upon  the  table  impatiently  with 
her  withered,  jewelled  fingers  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  then,  addressing  herself  to 
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in  particular,  remarked  that  it 
range  thing  that  people  never 
see  her  now.  And  yet,  she  re- 
after  a  momentary  break,  per- 
ras  not  such  a  very  stranj2;e  thing 
She  was  a  very  old  woman, 
liness  was  one  of  the  necessary 
>ld  age.  **  You  and  I,  my  dear 
ontvieille,  have  been  out  of  the 
many  years  past ;  and,  perhaps, 
much  to  expect  that  young  peo- 
Id  take  the  trouble  to  amuse  us. 
ive  their  own  interests  and  their 
isures,  which  they  keep  to  them- 
eithout  thinking,   perhaps,  that 

like  to  have  our  share  in  what 

around  us.  Very  likely  they 
Q  the  way.  Well,  they  have  the 
ion  of  knowing  that  we  cannot 
J  with  them  long.*' 
letter  is  from  Mr.  Barrington. 
^ou  like  to  read  it,  madame  ?'  * 
:anne,  who  did  not  like  circum- 
s. 

ake  it  a  rule  never  to  read  cor- 
snce  which  is  not  addressed  to 
swered  the  old  lady,  with  dig- 
)articularly  when  it  is  written  in 
ige  which  I  do  not  understand.  *  * 
jat  M.  de  Fontvieille  had  a  little 
1  to  himself  behind  his  napkin. 

writes  to  say  that  he  has  been 
f  called  away  to  England  by  the 
f  his  sister,  and  to  apologize  for 
ing  been  able  to  call  and  say 
to  us,**  continued  Jeanne, 
irticularly  begs  me  to  make  his 

to  you,  madame. ' ' 
i  so  he  is  really  gone  !**  said  the 
^     **  I  regret  it  very  sincerely. 

an   amiable   and    entertaining 
Qan,  and  I  had  become  accus- 

0  seeing  him  here.     The  house 

1  quite  dull  at  first  without  him.  *  * 
shall  all  miss  Mr.  Barrington,** 
lL6on  ;  **  and  Jeanne  more  than 
s." 

liall  miss  him  very  much,*'  said 
steadily  ;  **  but  in  any  case  he 
irdly  have  remained  here  much 
t  this  season  of  the  year.  That  is 
t  of  making  friends  with  birds  of 
As  soon  as  one  has  got  to 
lem  tolerably  well  they  are  off, 
;    probably    never    sees    them 

ould  be  sorry  to  think  that  we 
1  the  last  of  Mr.  Barrington,** 


remarked  the  Duchess.     **  Does  he  not 
speak  of  returning,  Jeanne  ?" 

**  Oh,  no  !  He  says  something  about 
meeting  us  in  Switzerland  in  the  sum- 
mer. * ' 

**  I  shall  never  be  able  to  drag  myself 
as  far  as  Switzerland,"  sighed  the  old 
lady — *  *  never,  I  am  convinced.  The 
next  journey  I  shall  undertake  will  be  a 
short  one — only  as  far  as  the  cemetery. 
I  dread  the  hot  season  here,  but  I  will 
not  run  the  risk  of  dying  in  an  hotel  and 
leaving  Jeanne  with  all  the  trouble  and 
inconvenience  of  arranging  about  the 
funeral.  If  L6on  could  be  with  me,  I 
should  not  so  much  mind." 

**  I  will  certainly  accompany  you, 
madame,  if  you  wish  it,"  said  Leon, 
speaking  without  much  alacrity. 

**  No,  no,  mon  enfant^  you  have  your 
own  affairs  to  attend  to  ;  and,  besides, 
I  prefer  to  be  buried  here.  I  have  rny 
piece  of  ground  waiting  for  me,  as  you 
know,  and  as  soon  as  I  have  arranged 
one  or  two  little  matters  I  shall  be  ready 
enough  to  occupy  it.  By-the-by,  what 
has  become  of  M.  de  Saint-Luc  ?  It  is 
a  century  since  I  have  heard  of  him." 

In  this  way  Barrington 's  departure 
escaped  further  remark;  and,  for  the 
next  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  conversation 
turned  chiefly  upon  matters  of  local 
gossip.  Jeanne  took  her  share  in  it  from 
time  to  time,  and  was  neither  more  nor 
less  taciturn  than  usual  ;  but  M.  de 
Fontvieille,  who  was  an  observant  old 
person,  noticed  that  she  left  the  remain- 
der of  her  breakfast  untouched. 

I  suppose  that  everybody  is,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  dowered  with  that 
blessed  gift  of  self-deception  without 
which  the  infinite  sadness  of  life  would 
become  almost  unendurable  ;  but  some, 
no  doubt,  are  more  highly  favored  in 
this  respect  than  others.  Jeanne,  for 
instance,  though  quite  able,  and  even 
rather  prone,  to  form  a  mistaken  esti- 
mate of  characters  and  motives,  had  a 
singularly  clear  vision  and  defective  im- 
agination where  facts  were  concerned  ; 
and  it  was  upon  the  basis  of  facts,  and  not 
hypotheses,  that  she  was  accustomed  to 
shape  her  actions.  Barrington's  letter  left 
her  no  room  for  pleasant  delusions  either 
as  to  his  meaning  or  as  to  her  own  des- 
tiny. She  had  said  to  herself  the  day 
before  that  he  should  decide  her  fate  ; 
and  now  he  had  emphatically  done  so. 
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though  in  a  different  manner  from  that 
which  she  had  anticipated.  For  her  she 
knew  that  there  could  henceforth  be  no 
more  uncertainty.  The  die  was  cast, 
and  the  remainder  of  her  life  must  be 
spent  not  with  the  man  whom  she  loved, 
but  with  one  for  whom,  at  that  time,  she 
felt  an  absolute  abhorrence.  At  the 
first  moment  the  one  thing  that  seemed 
to  her  most  necessary  was  that  she  should 
so  bear  herself  as  that  no  one  should 
guess  at  the  wound  she  bad  received  ; 
and  of  this  task,  as  we  have  seen,  she 
acquitted  herself  not  discreditably,  fail- 
ing only  in  that  one  point  of  inability  to 
swallow  food. 

When  breakfast  was  at  an  end,  she 
betook  herself  to  her  own  room,  and, 
sitting  down  before  her  dressing-table, 
took  the  letter  from  her  pocket,  and  read 
it  over  again  from  beginning  to  end. 
There  was  no  misunderstanding  it,  she 
thought,  as  she  laid  it  gently  aside  with- 
out a  shadow  of  resentment  against  the 
writer.  She  was  a  hundred  miles  from 
interpreting  it  correctly,  and  never 
doubted  of  the  necessity  of  Barrington's 
journey  to  England  ;  but  she  plainly  saw 
that,  had  he  intended  asking  her  to  be 
his  wife,  he  would  not  have  left  Algeria 
without  doing  so.  How  could  she  have 
made  so  terrible  a  mistake  ?  That  was 
the  question  which  was  uppermost  in  her 
mind,  and  which  she  asked  herself  over 
and  over  again  with  bitter  mortification. 
She — a  woman  in  her  twenty-third  year 
— a  woman,  too,  who  was  not  by  nature 
romantic,  and  had  seen  more  of  the 
world  and  of  men  than  ninety-nine 
French  girls  out  of  a  hundred  are  per- 
mitted to  do — she  to  confound  intimacy 
with  love,  and  to  take  a  few  light  words 
till  ^rand serieuXy  like  any  child  of  seven- 
teen just  released  from  the  convent  !  It 
was  not  an  agreeable  thought. 

**  I  have  only  myself  to  blame,**  she 
murmured.  **  I  have  allowed  myself  to 
love  him — Heaven  grant  I  may  not  have 
allowed  him  to  see  that  I  love  him  ! — 
and  now  I  must  suffer  for  it.  What  is 
done  cannot  be  undone  ;  and,  if  it  could, 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  wish  it  to  be 
so  ;  all  that  remains  for  mc  to  do  is  to 
save  the  family  from  disaster,  and  to 
gratify  the  wishes  of  all  my  friends.  It 
is  a  sort  of  consolation  ;  and  I  care  so 
little   now   what  becomes  of   me,  that 

--*  iQ  no  fear  of  my  courage  failing — 


only  I  wish  M.  de  Saint-Luc  were  alitttc 
less  contemptible.** 

Jeanne  was  not  altogether  heroic. 
She  was  ready  and  willing  to  make  the 
great  sacrifice  which,  as  she  conceived, 
duty  and  affection  required  of  her  ;  but 
there  she  stopped  short.  Of  what  she 
might  owe  to  her  future  husband  she  did 
not  think  at  all.  He  had  played  a  game 
of  cards  for  her,  and  had  won  his  stake ; 
let  him  be  satisfied.  What  more  could 
such  a  man  claim  from  her  than  that  she 
should  carry  his  name  untarnished  to 
her  grave  ?  As  for  affection — ullons 
done  !     **  I  may  forgive  you  in  time,  but;^ 

him  I  shall  never  forgive,"  she  had  said 

to  Leon  the  day  before  ;  and  her  altered^^ 
circumstances  had  produced  no  chang^^= 
in  her  sentiments.  She  had  already,  i 
some  sort,  pardoned  her  brother,  bui 
toward  Saint-Luc  she  harbored  no  feel — 
ing  save  one  of  mingled  anger  and  dis — 
dain. 

Nor  was  she  insensible  of  the  tremen 


dous  loneliness  of  her  position.     Self— 
reliant  and  self-contained  as  she  was, 
chill  ran  through  her  when  she  remem-— 
bered  that  no  living  soul  would  pity  her  ^ 
that  she  would  receive  congratulationss^ 
from  all  sides  upon  an  act    of   moraB. 
suicide  ;  and  that,  for  the  rest  of  her  life^ 
she  must  manage  to  get  on  without'  th^ 
support  of  any  sympathy.     Nothing  buC 
pride  and  utter  indifference  could  carrjr 
her  through,  she  thought,  as  she  slowly 
descended  the  staircase,  and  stepped  out 
into  the  garden,  where  sympathy,  in  an 
unexpected  form,  had    been    patiently 
waiting  for  her  half  an  hour,  or  more. 
M.  de   Fontvieille,  excellent  man,   had 
preserved,  under  a  thin  veneer  of  cyni- 
cism of  which  he  was  inordinately  proud, 
a  heart  still  open  to  the  generous  impul- 
ses of  youth,  and  easily  touched  by  any 
episode    of  a  sentimental  nature.     Less 
blind   than  the  Duchess  and  L^on,  he 
had  long  ago  discerned  the  nature  of  the 
friendship  which  had  sprung  up  between 
Jeanne  and  the  Englishman  ;  the  inci- 
dents of  the    Kabylian    excursion  had 
not  been  thrown  away  upon  him  ;  by 
degrees,  his  hope  of  seeing  his  proifgi 
well  married  to  one  of  her  own  country- 
men had  yielded  to  a  kindly  desire  that 
her  hand  might  follow  where  her  heart 
had  already  been  given  ;     and,  under- 
standing, as  he  did,  the  cruel  nattire  of 
the  blow  which  had  now  fallen  upon  her, 
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as  determined  that  at  least  she  should 
lack  such  solace  as  it  is  in  the  power 
sympathetic  spirit  to^bestow. 
Barrington,  leaning  over  the  taff  rail 
of  the  steamer,  and  gazing  sentimentally 
up  at  the  wooded  heights  of  £1  Biar,  had 
been  provided  with  a  sufficiently  power- 
ful telescope,  he  would  have  made  out, 
not   the   tall    graceful    form    which  he 
fondly  hoped  might  be  stationed  there, 
l>ut  a  grotesque  little  straw-hatted  figure 
gesticulating  like  a  marionette,  and  from 
time  to  time  shaking  a  puny  fist  toward 
the  sea. 

**Go,  perfidious  i£neas  !"  cried  the 
old  gentleman,  apostrophizing  the  faith- 
less one  in  the  style  of  the  year  18 10. 
Go,  and  leave  the  noble  and  unhappy 
I^i<do  to  consume  upon  the  pyre  of  unre- 
quited  love  !  Go  back  to  the  chill  fogs 
of  thy  melancholy  island,  and  languish 
tHc^^e,  a  prey  to  remorse  and  the  spleen  ! 
G-o— and  the  devil  go  with  thee  !** 

Somewhat  relieved  by  this  outburst, 
^^  -  de  Fontvieille  strutted  back  toward 
*^^  house,  whence  poor  Dido,  a  little 
P^le  and  heavy-lidded,  had  just  issued. 
^- Amoving  his  Fanam^  hat,  and  bowing 
'^Oie  profoundly  than  usual  in  homage 
^*ile  to  beauty  and  misfortune,  **  Made- 
^^ Giselle,"  said  he,  "I  come  to  beg 
favor  of  you.  My  collection  of 
ms- 


£.      "But,  monsieur,    I    inspected  them 
"^f)m  the  first  to  the  last  only  two  days 
Z^^>"  pleaded  poor  Jeanne,  who  want- 
^^  to  be  left  alone. 

"  Pardon  me,  mademoiselle,  there  was 
^Tie  drawer  which  you  did  not  see  then, 
^nd  have  never  seen  yet.  It  is  that 
^^hich  I  propose  to  show  you  to-day." 

•*  But  I  must  go  to  the  dairy  ;  and  I 
«lave  the  linen  to  count,  and- 


•  • 


Mademoiselle,  I  am  convinced  that 
^our  admirable  Fanchette  is  capable  of 
Replacing  you  for  an  hour.  For  the 
^vst,  I  will  not  detain  you  long  ;  but  I 
have  a  fancy  to  display  my  greatest 
treasures  to  you  to-day,  and  you  are  too 
kind  to  thwart  an  old  man's  whim." 

Not  seeing  her  way  to  resisting  this  ap- 
peal, Jeanne  resignedly  put  up  her  par- 
asol, and  accepted  M.  de  Frontvieille's 
proffered  arm.  She  would  have  walked 
more  comfortably  alone,  for  she  was  a 
good  head  taller  than  her  companion  ; 
and  age,  together  with  the  unconsciona- 
ble tightness  of  his  varnished  boots,  had 
Nbw  Simbs.^Vol.  XXX.,  No.  3 


deprived  him  of  absolute  control  over  his 
legs,  so  that  it  took  a  good  deal  of  hu- 
moring and  management  to  keep  his 
head  straight,  and  preserve  him  from 
sudden  involuntary  inroads  into  the 
flower-beds ;  but  to  decline  such  an 
equivocal  support  would  have  been  to 
grievously  affront  the  old  gentleman,  who 
held  it  an  essential  point  of  courtesy  to 
conduct  all  lady-visitors  to  his  door  in 
this  slightly  ridiculous  fashion,  and  who 
to-day  seemed  anxious  to  surpass  himself 
in  small  marks  of  attention  toward  his 
young  guest. 

When  he  had  led  Jeanne  into  his  little 
dark  salon^  and  had  made  her  seat  her- 
self in  the  most  comfortable  arm-chair 
that  the  room  contained,  he  trotted  away, 
and  returned  presently,  bearing  in  his 
arms  a  worsted-work  footstool,  which  he 
placed  under  her  feet,  and,  recovering 
his  perpendicular  not  without  an  effort, 
remarked  triumphantly,  **Nowwe  are 
at  our  ease  !'* 

Then  he  unlocked  the  folding  doors 
of  the  old-fashioned  cabinet  which  held 
his  precious  collection,  and  rapidly  pull- 
ed out  the  first  few  drawers,  closing  themi 
again  without  daring  to  glance  at  their 
contents,  lest  the  temptation  to  mount 
his  hobby  should  prove  too  strong  for 
him.       **  All    these    we    have    already 
seen,"  he  said,  *'  and  I  will  not  fatigue 
you  by  going  over  them  again,  though  I 
have  some  rubies  here  which  well  merit 
— but  no  matter,  let  us  proceed.     You 
may  perhaps  have  noticed  that  I  have 
never  opened  the  lowest  drawer  in  your  ■ 
presence.    There  is  nothing  in  it,  as  you  i 
perceive,  but  an  old  leather  case,  which, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  is  not  worth  five 
francs,  including  what  it  contains.     But 
now  I  will  tell  you  something  that  will 
give  you  a  little  interest  in   it.     That 
leather  case  was  made  for  me  half  a 
century  ago  ;  and  from  that  day  to  this, 
nobody  has  ever  looked  inside  it  but 
myself.     If  I  may  say  so  without  pro- 
fanity,  it   is,   in   a  manner,  like  those 
chdsses    which    you    may   see    in    cer- 
tain  cathedrals,    and    which    are    only 
opened    once    in  every  ten   or  twenty 
years.    They  contain  nothing  more  than 
the  usual  fragments  of  the  true  cross,  or 
garments  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be  ;  but  when  the  day  comes 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  Grandes  Re- 
iiguesj  people  flock  from  miles  round  to 
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contemplate  them.  And  why  ?  Because 
they  cannot  do  so  every  day." 

He  had  been  fumbling  at  his  watch- 
chain  while  he  was  speaking,  and  now  he 
detached  therefrom  a  small  gold  key, 
which  he  pressed  into  the  lock  of  the 
case. 

**  Voihl  mcs  Gra fides  Reliques^  made- 
moiselley^  said  he,  lifting  the  lid,  and 
drawing  back  a  step  to  allow  her  to  ap- 
proach. 

Jeanne  bent  forward,  and  saw  very 
much  what  she  had  expected  to  see — 
two  or  three  brown,  withered  flowers, 
which  had  once  been  roses,  a  long  kid 
glove  yellow  with  age,  a  scrap  of  ribbon, 
and  a  miniature  representing  a  lady  with 
a  high  forehead,  an  enormous  pair  of 
black  eyes,  and  a  little  prim,  smiling 
mouth. 

**  You  do  not  find  her  beautiful,"  re- 
marked M.  de  Fontvieille.  **  Mon 
Diciiy  you  are  right  !  she  never  was  so  ; 
although  I  must  say  that  that  miniature 
gives  no  more  idea  of  what  she  was  than 
the  photographs  of  the  present  day  will 
do  of  you  and  your  contemporaries.  It 
is  only  great  artists  who  can  produce  a 
faithful  likeness,  and  my  poor  Madeleine 
had  not  tlie  means  of  paying  a  great 
artist,  or  even  a  mediocre  one.  She 
was  only  the  daughter  of  a  country  gen- 
tleman of  good  family,  but  small  for- 
tune, who  lived  all  the  year  round  upon 
his  property  in  the  Bourbonnais,  and 
cultivated  his  vines,  and  knew  little  and 
cared  less  about  the  outer  world.  His 
estate  adjoined  that  of  an  uncle  of  mine, 
and  it  was  while  upon  a  visit  to  him 
that  I  first  met  Madeleine.  I  was  at 
that  time  about  eight-and-twenty,  and 
in  many  respects  an  older  man  than  I 
am  now,  when  my  age  may  be  nearly 
represented  by  the  same  figures  in  re- 
versed order.  I  had  lived  in  Paris  from 
the  day  I  had  left  my  college  ;  I  had 
tried  every  form  of  pleasure,  I  had  made 
myself  acquainted  with  every  grade  of 
society,  and  I  flattered  myself  that  the 
world  had  no  new  sensation  left  to  be- 
stow upon  me.  I  was  more  than  half 
tired  of  life,  as  young  men  often  are 
when  their  health  begins  to  give  way 
from  the  effects  of  dissipation,  and  when 
they  are  up  to  the  eyes  in  debt.  I  was 
sick  of  dicing  and  brawling,  and — and 
the  rest  of  it  ;  and  yet  I  did  not  see  how 
I  was  to  kill  time  without  the  help  of 


these  amusements.     In  short,  I  was  so 
disheartened  and  disgusted  with  myself 
and  my  prospects  that  I  had  more  than 
once  gravely  debated  the  advisability  of 
entering  a  Trappist  monastery  when  I 
encountered  Madeleine,  one  sunny  morn 
ing,  in  the  village,  and  abandoned  al 
idea  of  taking  vows    for  which  I 
perhaps  hardly  fitted  by  nature. 

"  As  I  have  already  said,  she  was  n 
great  beauty  ;  but  she  was  as  innocen 
as  an  angel,  as  gay  as  a  lark,  and  he 
manners  had  an  easy,  naive  grace  whic 
came  from  natural  good  breeding,  no 
from  the  acquired  elegances  of  an  artifi 
cial  society.     There  was  a  charm  abou 
her  which  exceeded  the  charms  of  th 
grand  motuie  to  which  I  was  accustomedk^ 
as  the  fresh  scent  of  a  tuft  of  wild  thym. 
excels  the  sickly  odor  of  the  stephan 
tis.     It  was  not,  however,  for  these  rei 
sons,  but  simply  because  she  was  he 
self,  that  I  fell  in  love  with  her  ;  and  ~S 
all  the  philosophers  in  the  world  were  1 
lecture  to  you  upon  the  origin  of  lov^= 
for  hours  together,  they  could  give  yc^  i 
no  clearer  explanation  of  the  phenom 
non    than   this.     There    are  people, 
firmly  believe,  who    go  down  to  thef 
graves,   after  a  long  life,  without  e^er 
having  been  in  love  at  all.     For  myself, 
although  I  was  at  one  time  somewhat 
notorious  for  adventures  of  a  kind  which 
I  can  do  no  more  than  allude  to  in  con- 
versation with  you,  mademoiselle,  and 
although  I  may    have  felt  for  certain 
ladies  a  sentiment  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  word,  we  dignify  by  the  name  of 
love,  I  can  assure  you  in  all  seriousness 
that  I  have  only  been  in  love  once. 

*  *  Whether  my  dear  Madeleine  was  ever 
attached  to  me  in  the  same  manner  as  I 
was  to  her,  I  cannot  say.  Probably  not. 
But,  at  all  events,  she  loved  me  well 
enough  to  make  me  as  happy  as  a  king 
during  the  three  weeks  that  I  was  be- 
trothed to  her.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  time  our  engagement  came  to  an 
end  in  the  stupidest  and  most  common- 
place way  in  the  world.  In  order  to 
obtain  her  father's  consent  to  our  union, 
I  had  been  compelled  to  deceive  him  a 
little  as  to  the  state  of  my  affairs,  and 
especially  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  history 
of  my  life  in  Paris.  A  good-natured  re- 
lation of  his,  whom  I  had  met  some  half- 
dozen  times  in  the  capital,  was  kind 
enough  to  tear  down  this  veil,  and  to 
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the  worthy  man  such  a  picture 

career  as  caused  him  to  cry 
:t>r  that  he  would  never  entrust 
er's  happiness  to  the  care  of  a 
:  and  a  libertine.  In  vain  I 
hat  I  had  repented  of  my  evil 
was  determined  to  lead  a  new 

risk  was  too  great,  he  said  ; 
t  an  end  to  further  discussion, 

betrothed  Madeleine  to  one 
ighbors,  a  sober,  red-headed 
iy  who  had  never  done  wrong 
,  through  sheer  lack  of  sufh- 
lality  to  leave  the  strictly  relig- 
e  into  which  his  parents  had 
n. 

H>r  \\Vi\it  fiancU  yielded  with - 
j5  much  resistance — she  would 
ave  thought  of  cutting  her 
roat  as  of  disobeying  him — 
\\  back  to  Paris,  crazy  with 
id  ready  to  put  an  end  to  my- 
rou  perceive,  however,  I  did 
».     I  continued  to  exist  ;  and 

married  Madame  de  Font- 
th  whom  I  lived  in  perfect 
3r  twenty  years.  She  was  an 
woman  ;  she  brought  me  a 
dot ;  and  I  never  disturbed 
of  mind  by  showing  her  the 
%  which  now  lie  before  you. 
F  my  having  preserved  them  is 
vidence  that  through  all  that 
ind  gone — through  sorrow  and 
ness  and  health,  marriage  and 
have  remained  faithful  in  my 
ny  only  love.  Perhaps  if  my 
I  been  realized,  I  might  have 
onstant ;  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  a 
lying  that  marriage  kills  love, 
lot  convinced  that  it  does  so 
s.  However  that  may  be,  I 
rs  felt  that  I  owe  Madeleine 
:emal  love,  but  eternal  grati- 
t  for  her  I  might  have  never 
the  existence  of  that  divine 
7  nature  which  is  common  to 
beings.  I  might  have  lived 
ike  a  beast,  as  thousands  do. 
own  and  loved  her,  I  could 
)ack  again  under  the  sway  of 
ised,  nor  persuade  myself  that 
of  life  was  to  gratify  them.  I 
St  of  having  performed  many 
ns ;  but  if  I  have  helped  a 
ture  here  and  there,  if  I  have 
a  injury  or  two,  and  abstain- 
>nally  from  harming  those 
ave  been  tempted  to  wrong. 


the  credit  is  Madeleine's.  Ah,  mon 
enfant!  this  world  is  a  dismal  purga- 
tory, full  of  liars  and  thieves  and  trait- 
ors and  wretches  of  all  kinds.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  believe  in  the  perfec- 
tibility of  the  species  if  we  did  not  know 
that  we  are  capable  of  loving  one 
another.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  notion  ; 
and  that  is  why  I  conclude  that  to  have 
loved  another  is  a  thing  to  be  thankful 
for  in  itself,  whether  one  succeed  or  fail 
in  gaining  the  object  of  one's  desire. 

**  Why  have  I  told  you  this  long  his- 
tory to-day  ?  Partly  because  I  have  be- 
queathed my  jewels  to  you,  and  I  wish 
you,  as  soon  as  I  am  dead,  to  take  the 
case  that  you  know  of,  and,  without  say- 
ing any  thing  to  anybody,  to  slip  it 
quietly  into  my  coffin  ;  and  partly  be- 
cause the  experiences  of  the  old  are 
sometimes  a  comfort  to  the  young.  If, 
by  any  chance,  a  man  finds  himself  in 
the  midst  of  a  sandy  desert  and  is  not 
very  sure  whether  he  will  ever  escape 
from  it,  it  is  something  to  come  across 
the  traces  of  others  who  have  passed  by 
the  same  way,  and  who  have  neither 
fainted  nor  died.     It  is  something — ' ' 

M.  de  Fontvieille  stopped  short,  fear- 
ing lest  he  might  have  said  too  much  ; 
but  Jeanne  was  not  offended.  She  had 
perceived  from  the  outset  that  her  old 
friend  had  discovered  her  secret,  and  she 
was  not  altogether  sorry  that  it  should 
be  so.  Few  people  like  to  be  openly 
pitied  ;  but  there  are  extremities  in  which 
even  the  proudest  are  glad  to  think  that 
some  discreet  person  can  understand 
their  trouble,  and  secretly  feel  for  them. 
Jeanne  had  listened  to  M.  de  Font- 
vieille* s  narrative  with  genuine  interest. 
This  octogenarian  weeping  over  a  with- 
ered rose,  dilating  upon  the  divine  origin 
of  love,  mixing  up  sentiment,  vanity,  and 
bathos  with  the  most  innocent  unself-con- 
sciousness,  had  not  appeared  to  her  ri- 
diculous. His  fidelity  touched  her  ;  his 
ideas  in  some  sort  chimed  in  with  her 
own.  If  the  mere  delight  of  memory 
had  sufficed  to  brighten  his  whole  life, 
why  should  not  the  same  source  of  con- 
solation be  open  to  her  ?  It  was  true 
that  as  yet  she  could  hardly  bring  her- 
self to  fancy  that  it  could  be  so. 
Her  wound  was  too  fresh  ;  her  heart 
ached  with  too  bitter  a  longing  to  see 
Barrington  again,  were  it  but  for  an 
hour  ;  but  time  would  doubtless  bring 
her  more  calmness.     After  all,  the  worst 
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part  of  the  ordeal  which  lay  before  her 
was  that  of  which  her  would-be  consoler 
knew  nothing.  The  prospect  of  a  lone- 
ly life — of  devoting  herself  to  the  service 
of  others,  or  of  entering  a  convent — 
would  have  had  no  terrors  for  her  ;  but 
to  be  chained  for  the  rest  of  her  days  to 
an  uncongenial  companion,  as  the  un- 
happy convicts  used  to  be  at  the  I'oulon 
bagnc — to  know  that  no  escape  from  him 
was  possible,  and  to  be  forced,  in  sheer 
self-defence,  to  treat  him  at  least  as  a 
friend — what  more  unhappy  destiny  than 
this  could  any  woman  accept  ?  Fol- 
lowing out  this  train  of  thought,  she 
spoke  at  length  : 

**  Why  did    you    marry,    monsieur? 
You  were  not  obliged  to  do  so." 

M.  de  Fontvieille  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. **  Obliged  ! — no  ;  but  it  seemed 
expedient.  When  I  gave  up  my  old 
mode  of  life  and  my  old  companions  I 
was  very  dull.  After  a  time  I  thought 
the  best  thing  I  could  do  would  be  to 
ally  myself  to  a  good,  sensible  woman 
who  could  contribute  her  share  toward 
the  payment  of  the  household  expenses  ; 
and  I  assure  you  I  never  regretted  hav- 
ing taken  the  step.  Marriage  is  an  ad- 
mirable institution,  but  a  trifle  prosaic  : 
the  essential  thing  is  that  the  husband 
and  wife  should  start  by  understanding 
one  another.  I  never  pretended  to  any 
romantic  affection  for  Madame  de  Font- 
vieille, nor  did  she  ever  look  for  any 
thing  of  the  kind  from  me.  You, who  have 
been  educated  a  little  ^  Vanglaise^  prob- 
ably regard  marriages  of  convenience 
with  horror  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  think 
they  are  very  good  things.  In  every 
man's  life  there  comes  a  time  when  he 
feels  the  necessity  of  having  a  home  of 
his  own,  and  domestic  interests.  Women, 
from  the  nature  of  their  position,  must 
experience  the  same  want  far  more 
keenly.  If  lovers  are  able  to  marry,  so 
much  the  better  for  them  ;  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  two  people  who  esteem  one 
another  should  not  live  together  quite 
contentedly  without  any  warmer  feeling. 
I  married  Madame  de  Fontvieille  be- 
cause I  required  a  home,  and  I  told  her 
so  honestly.  I  never  let  her  know  that 
my  heart  belonged,  and  would  always 
belong^,  to  another  woman  ;  but  if  she 
had  happened  to  find  it  out,  she  would 
have  had  no  right  to  complain.'* 


**  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  it  r 
wrong  for  a  woman  to  many  one  ma 
and  continue  to  love  another  ?* ' 

M.  de  Fontvieille    made  a  grimac» 
This  was  not  exactly  the  doctrine 
had  intended  to  inculcate,  and  he  fe 


IS 


e 
It 


that   he   was   getting   upon    dangeroi 
ground. 

''  Mon  Dieur  he  said,  "  that  d 
pends  a  little.  In  matters  of  this  kii 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a  gener 
rule  which  will  fit  all  cases.  My  obji 
in  relating  my  own  experience  to  y< 
was  to  show  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
have  loved — even  in  vain. ' ' 

**  No     doubt,"     answered    Jeanu ie, 

gravely.    "  I  have  understood  what  y^^^u 
have  meant,"  she  resumed,  after  a  shcz^aDrt 

pause  ;  **  it  would  be  absurd  to  prete ?nd 

that  I  have  not,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
for  confiding  in  me,  and  sympathiz 
with  me  ;  but — " 

*;  My  dear  child,"  cried  M.  de  F 
vieille,  waving  his  yellow  silk  poc 
handkerchief,  *  *  it  has  been  a  sweet  o 
solation  to  me  to  reopen  my  old  wou 
in  your  presence.    Only  those  who  h 
suffered  themselves  can  truly  feel  for 
suffering.    In  future  you  will  freely 
fide  your  troubles  to  me — we  will 
our  tears — " 

**  No,"  broke  in  Jeanne,  '*  I  am      33of 
one  of  those  who  enjoy  shedding  teaar^s. " 
Then  seeing  that  the  old  gentleman  look- 
ed hurt,  she  added,  **  You  know  that  ill 
could  speak  to  anybody  upon — the  si/i- 
ject  you  have  alluded  to  I  would  speaJt 
to  you  ;  but  you  must  see  that,  for  tbe 
future,  the  less  said  about  it  the  better. 
I  shall  not  forget  what  you  have  said, 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  I  will  carry 
out   your  instructions  about  the  littL 
leather  case  when  the  time  comes.    Aa 
now  I  must  really  go  to  the  dairy." 

**  Marvellous  is  the  power  of  love  !*^ 
ejaculated  M.   de  Fontvieille,   after  h 
had  seen  Jeanne  to  the  door,  and  h; 
carefully  locked  up  his  precious  cabine 
"Here  is  a  woman  who  is  told  t^ 
jewels  to  the  value  of    some  hundn 
thousand  francs  will  be  hers  in  a  f 
years*   time  at  furthest,  and  who  do 
not  think  the  announcement  worth  i^ 
much  as  a  word  of  notice.     Ah,  animc:::::^ 
of  an  Englishman  !  what  have  you  ev 
done  to  merit  such  devotion  ?" — CVv- 
Iiill  Magazine, 
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of  the  most  valuable  of  the  scien- 
dencies  of  the  present  day  is  the 
eful  study  which  is  devoted  by 
iiralists  to  the  habits  of  the  more 
!  of  the  animal  races.  Sir  John 
k  has  made  the  scientific  obser- 
)f  the  sociable  insects — particu- 
»es,  wasps,  and  ants — a  subject 
'ly  his  own  ;  and  his  admirable 
5  has  evidently  produced  excel- 
•cts  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
Only  this  week,  the  Times  has 
ihed  for  us,  from  the  *  *  Proceed- 
tiie  Philadelphia  Academy*  of 
Sciences,  * '  a  paper  by  the  Rev. 
dcCook  on  the  personal  cleanli- 
the  agricultural  ant  of  America, 
lich  it  appears  that  the  Transat- 
Qt  is  at  least  as  conspicuous  for 
lity  which  is  said  to  be  next  to 
»9  and  as  anxious  to  aid  its  fel- 
\  in  the  business  of  their  **  sani- 
lutions,"  as  Sir  John  Lubbock 
»wn  various  species  of  English 
be.  Ix)rd  Beaconsfield's  [cry  of 
%s  sanitatum^  omnia  sanitas  T*  is 
y  substantially  adopted  by  the 
both  worlds  ;  and  no  doubt  the 
been  helped  to  gain  the  habits 
his  maxim  summarizes,  by  the 
he  survival  of  the  fittest.  Clear- 
like  men,  cannot  live  healthily 
rded  communities  without  well- 
restrictions  on  personal  habits 
rould  tend  in  any  way  either  to 
lisease  or  even  to  impede  indi- 
reedom  of  motion.  If  ants,  liv- 
ach  vast  crowds  and  within  such 
spaces  as,  by  comparison,  almost 
ondon  itself  seem  a  spacious  and 
opulated  city,  were  either  to  lose 
ctivity  through  getting  clogged 
reign  substances,  or  to  contract 
such  as  dirt  is  known  to  foster 
ganic  bodies,  the  whole  society 
soon  come  to  an  end.  Indo- 
kd  inactivity  amongst  the  work- 
ich  crowded  communities  would 
le  immediate  failure  of  the  com- 
X^  and  consequently  death. 
on  in  such  communities  would 
lague,  and  consequently  death. 
t  is  clear  enough  that  any  com- 
of  ants  whose  workers  were  en- 
with  cleanly  and  active  habits 


would  have  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage over  other  communities  not  so  fully 
endowed  with  those  habits,  whence,  per- 
haps, the  successful  evolution  of  this 
great  principle  of  practical  **  sociology" 
among  the  ants  of  both  hemispheres. 
The  IPhiladelphian  naturalist  suggests, 
indeed,  that  the  ants  whom  he  has 
watched  in  a  state  of  ^captivity  may  de- 
vote more  attention  to  their  personal 
cleanliness  than  they  would  devote  in  a 
state  of  nature.  But  this  we  take  leave 
to  doubt.  It  is  clear  at  least  that  they 
bring  their  instincts  with  them  into  cap- 
tivity, and  that  if,  in  the  comparatively 
limited  numbers  of  a  captive  community, 
the  law  of  cleanliness  asserts  itself  so 
strongly,  it  is  because  it  has  been  so  im- 
peratively impressed  upon  them  by  the 
accumulated  experience  of  thousands  of 
generations.  It  is  clear  that  either  the 
habit  of  personal  cleanliness,  or, 
amongst  the  aristocratic  and  dependent 
races  of  ants,  the.  possession  of  slaves 
who  attend  to  the  personal  cleanliness  of 
their  masters,  is  an  absolute  condition  of 
social  well-being.  Either  the  ant  must 
keep  itself  clean  and  help  to  keep  its 
companions  clean,  and  take  delight,  as 
Mr.  McCook  and  Sir  John  Lubbock 
have  described  to  us,  in  that  cleanliness, 
or  the  slave-races  must  keep  themselves 
and  their  masters  clean,  as  sedulously 
as  they  feed  themselves  and  their  mas- 
ters. The  social  habits  of  the  ant  would 
probably  become  ultimately  impossible, 
were  they  not  protected  by  these  habits 
of  sedulous  cleanliness. 

So  far  it  is  clear  that  habits  of  grega- 
riousness  even  among  insects  may  tend 
to  evolve  other  habits  which,  if  not  exact- 
ly ethical,  are  in  the  sententious  wisdom 
of  mankind  classed  as  **  next"  to  godli- 
ness. And  no  doubt  this  remark  is  very 
encouraging "lo  that  new  school  of  sci- 
entific thought  which  is  endeavor- 
ing to  show  how  the  principles 
of  morality  are  a  perfectly  inevitable 
outgrowth  of  the  laws  which  show  how 
to  make  society  coherent  and  strong. 
And  it  is  very  interesting,  therefore,  to 
ask  ourselves  how  much  further,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  insects,  this  [principle  will 
take  us  ?  Does  it  tend  to  produce  any 
vestige  of  morality,  or  only  to  come  as 
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near  to  it  as  cleanliness  does  to  godli- 
ness, which,  we  venture  to  assert,  in 
spite  of  the  maxim  we  have  referred  to, 
is  not  near  at  all,  but  a  very  long  way 
off  indeed  ?  Now,  on  this  point  Sir 
John  Lubbock  has  made  some  most  in- 
teresting observations.  He  has  care- 
fully studied  the  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  ant,  with  a  view  to  the  sen- 
timents, **  altruistic"  or  otherwise,  which 
appear  to  be  indicated,  and  has  come 
to  some  very  remarkable  results  indeed. 
The  foreign  policy  of  the  ant  is  very 
simple,  and  rather  Chinese  (of  the  old 
school).  It  consists  entirely  in  killing 
a  foreigner  who  intrudes  in  any  way  on 
the  territory  of  the  community.  And  as 
a  foreigner  an  ant  appears  to  regard 
any  individual  which  has  not  been  pro- 
duced in  its  own  nest,  even  though  it 
be  of  the  same  species.  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock has  shown  most  effectually  that 
ants  distinguish,  after  very  long  periods 
of  separation,  the  ants  which  have  be- 
longed to  their  own  nest,  and  even  the 
ants  reared  from  the  pupae  produced  in 
their  own  nests.  These  they  will  hos- 
pitably receive  after  a  period  which 
would  seem  to  make  individual  identifi- 
cation hardly  possible  ;  while  strangers 
— ants  of  anotjier  nest,  though  of  the 
same  species,  or  ants  reared  from  the 
pupae  of  ants  of  another  nest — they  will 
attack  and  destroy.  That  is  a  conclu- 
sion which  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  estab- 
lished with  regard  to  a  good  many  differ- 
ent species  of  ants,  and  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  for  each  species.  Nor  do 
we  regard  it  as  one  intrinsically  fatal  to 
the  idea  that  habits  of  gregariousness 
tend  eventually  to  **  evolve"  a  morality. 
Certainly,  as  we  have  said,  there  are 
plenty  of  parallels  amongst  human  sav- 
ages, and  even  amongst  civilized  peoples 
in  the  historic  period,  for  a  foreign 'policy 
almost  as  simple.  And  one  can  well 
understand  that  before  it  is  possible  for 
a  Jew  to  look  upon  a  Samaritan  as  his 
neighbor,  he  must  first  have  learned  to 
understand  what  neighborliness  really 
means  in  the  case  of  Jews.  But  Sir 
John  Lubbock's  observations  have  gone 
a  good  deal  further,  and  touched  a  much 
more  interesting  point  than  this.  He 
has  tried  to  make  out  how  far  neigh- 
borliness, as  amongst  ants  of  the  same 
nest,  really  goes.  It  is  known,  as  we 
have  said,  that  ants  of  the  same  nest 


will  help  to  cleanse  each  other,  an  .er: 
sometimes,  we  believe,  they  will  carry 
wounded  and  disabled  ant,  that  hc^  ^ 
come  to  grief  outside  it,  into  the  nes^^ 
But  these  are  habits  obviously  essenti^^^. 
the  one  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  nes 
the  other  to  a  kind  of  co-operation  n< 
essary  for  war  with  hostile  ants.  Do 
the  sense  of  friendliness  go  further, 
extend  to  relieving  ants  of  the  same  n( 
from  difficulties  in  which  they  find  thei 
selves,  simply  for  the  sake  of  fellow-i 
izenship,  and  without  any  relation  to 
public  safety  ?  As  far  as  Sir  John  Lu:: 
bock's  very  curious  investigations 
we  believe  the  answer  is  entirely  in 
negative.  We  extract  a  passage 
densing  his  results  from  the  very  int 
esting  paper  published  in  the  fourtee" 
volume  of  the  '*  Proceedings  "  of 
Linnaean  Society  (pp.  274-276)  : — 


(( 


To  test  the  affection  of  ants  belonging  to 
the  same  nest  for  one  another,   I  tried  xbe 
following  experiments.     I  took  six  ants  (roah- 
a  nest  of  Formica  fusca,  imprisoned  them  in 
small  bottle,  one  end  of  which  was  left  open^ 
but  covered  by  a  layer  of  muslin.     I  then  put 
the  bottle  close  to  the  door  of  the  nest.    The 
muslin  was  of  open  texture,  the  meshes,  how- 
ever, being  sufficiently  large  to   prevent  the 
ants  from   escaping.     They  could   not  only, 
however,  see  one  another,  but   communicate 
freely  with  their  antennae.    We  now  watched 
to  see  whether  the  prisoners  would  be  tended 
or  fed  by  their  friends.    We  could  not,  how- 
ever, observe  that  the  least  notice  was  taken 
of  them.     The  experiment,  nevertheless,  was 
less  conclusive  than  could  be  wished,  because 
they  might  have  fed  at  night,  or  at  some  time 
when  we  were  not  looking.     It  struck  me, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  treat 
some  strangers  also  in  the  same  manner.    On 
September  2d,  therefore,  I  put  two  ants  from 
one  of  my  nests  of  F.  fusca  into  a  bottle,  the 
end  of  which  was  tied  up  with  muslin  as  de- 
scribed, and  laid  it  r^own  close  to  the  nest.     In 
a  second  bottle  I  put  two  ants  from  another 
nest  of  the  same  species.     The  ants  which  were 
at  liberty  took  no  notice  of  the  bottle  contain- 
ing their  imprisoned  friends.     The  strangers 
in  the  other  bottle,  on  the  contrary,  excited 
them  considerably.    The  whole  day  one,  two, 
or  more  ants  stood  sentry,  as  it  were,  over  the 
bottle.     In  the  evening  no  less  than  twelve 
were  collected  round  it,  a  larger  number  than 
usually  came  out  of  the  nest  at  any  one  time. 
The  whole  of  the  next  two  days,  in  the  same 
way,  there  were  more  or  less  ants  round  the 
bottle  containing  the  strangers,  while,  as  far  as 
we  could  see,  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of 
the  friends.     On  the  9th  the  ants  had  eaten 
through  the  muslin,  and  effected  an  entrance. 
We  did  not  chance  to  be  on  the  spot  at  the 
moment,  but  as  I  found  two  ants  lying  dead, 
one  in  the  bottle  and  one  just  outside,  I  think 
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»ii  be  no  doubt  that  the  strangers  were 
death.  The  friends  throughout  were 
leglected.  September  21st. — I  then  re- 
tbe  experiment,  putting  three  ants  from 
IT  nest  into  a  bottle  as  before.  The  same 
wuB  repeated.  The  friends  were  neglect- 
>n  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  ants  were 
\  watching  over  the  bottle  containing  the 
ert,  and  biting  at  the  muslin  which  pro- 
them.  The  next  morning  at  6  a.m.  I 
fiye  ants  thus  occupied.  One  had 
:  hold  of  the  leg  of  one  of  the  strangers, 
had  unwarily  been  allowed  to  protrude 
h  the  meshes  of  the  muslin.  They 
i  and  watched,  though  not,  as  far  as  I 
see,  with  any  system,  till  7.30  in  the 
g,  when  they  effected  an  entrance,  and 
liately  attacked  the  strangers.  Sep- 
r  24U1. — I  repeated  the  same  experiment 
le  same  nest.  Again  the  ants  came  and 
er  the  bottle  containing  the  strangers, 
no  notice  was  taken  of  the  friends.  The 
aoming  again,  when  I  got  up,  I  found 
Its  round  the  bottle  containing  the  stran- 
lone  near  the  friends.  As  in  the  former 
»ne  of  the  ants  had  seized  a  stranger  by 
g^,  and  was  trying  to  drag  her  through 
islin.  All  day  the  ants  clustered  round 
»ttle,  and  bit  perseveringly,  though  not 
latiodly,  at  the  muslin.  The  same  thing 
led  all  the  following  day.  These  obser- 
B  seemed  to  me  sufficiently  to  test  the 
or  of  the  ants  belonging  to  this  nest 
these  circumstances.  I  thought  it  desir 
lowever,  to  try  also  other  communities. 
cted,  therefore,  two  other  nests.  One 
community  of  Polyergus  rtifescens^  with 
ous  slaves.  Close  to  where  the  ants  of 
!St  came  to  feed  I  placed  as  before  two 
bottles,  closed  in  the  same  way — one 
Ding  two  slave  ants  from  the  nest,  the 
two  strangers.  These  ants,  however, 
»d  quite  unlike  the  preceding,  for  they 
o  notice  of  either  bottle,  and  showed  no 
ither  of  affection  or  hatred.  One  is  al- 
empted  to  surmise  that  the  war-like  spirit 
se  ants  was  broken  by  slavery.  The 
nest  which  I  tried,  also  a  community  of 
ta  fusca,  behaved  exactly  like  the  first. 
took  no  notice  .of  the  bottle  containing 
ends,  but  clustered  round  and  eventually 
their  way  into  that  containing  the 
en.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  in  these 
s  insects  hatred  is  a  stronger  passion 
flection." 

this  it  would  appear  that  while 
abit  of  living  in  communities  and 
erating  in  labor,  the  habit  which  the 
Professor  Clifford  used  to  speak  of 
strange  moral  enthusiasm  as  ' '  band- 
' — importing  into  the  phrase,  of 
e,  all  those  disinterested  ideas 
\  human  nature  has  borrowed  from 
illy  different  region — has  resulted 
cdlent  and  mutually  helpful  sani- 
habits,  and  also  in  what  we  may 
irery  rigid  alien  laws,  it  does  not 


seem  to  have  resulted  in  anything  which 
looks  in  the  least  like  personal  affec- 
tions. The  desire  to  destroy  the  aliens 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nest  was  keen 
and  active.  A  patrol  was  set  to  watch 
them.  The  desire  to  help  the  captive 
fellow-citizens  in  the  same  neighborhood 
was  apparently  non-existent.  In  all  the 
species  tried,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
fellow-citizens  in  difficulty  ;  while  every 
notice  was  taken  of  the  strangers  in  am- 
bush. Sir  John  Lubbock  expresses  this 
mildly,  when  he  says  that  it  appears  that 
in  these  curious  creatures  hatred  is  a 
much  stronger  passion  than  affection. 
The  evidence  here  given  rather  goes  to 
show  that  fear  or  hatred  is  very  active 
indeed,  while  of  pure  affection  in  the 
sense  of  love  of  fellow-citizens  for  their 
own  sake — as  distinguished  from  the  in- 
terest of  the  nest — there  is  not  a  trace. 

And  this,  we  are  strongly  disposed  to 
believe,  is  just  the  sort  of  morals — if 
morals  they  could,  by  any  possibility,  be 
called — which  could  alone  be  deduced 
as  consequences  of  the  habits  most  con- 
ducive to  the  safety  and  cohesion  of 
large  communities.  The  gregarious  in- 
sects afford  far  more  instructive  exam- 
ples of  the  needs  of  such  communities 
than  any  higher  class  of  creatures. 
Their  communities  are  much  more 
crowded,  their  instincts  much  more 
clearly  the  offspring  of  their  social  needs, 
their  administrative  organizations  much 
more  purely  social,  and  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  than  in  the  case  of  any 
other  gregarious  creature  whatever,  man 
not  excepted.  And  what  do  we  find  ? 
That  while  habits  which  would  at  first 
sight 'appear  to  involve  disinterested  ser- 
vice, tending  to  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  community,  are  certainly  pro- 
duced, these  habits  appear  to  stop  just 
short  of  anything  like  real  personal  at- 
tachment and  regard.  And  probably 
for  a  very  good  reason — namely,  that 
such  personal  affections  would  be  de- 
structive of  the  safety  of  the  community, 
instead  of  conservative  of  it,  unless  they 
were  completed  and  regulated  by  that 
very  refined,  and  subtle,  and  far-reach- 
ing principle,  of  which  the  human  con- 
science is  the  highest  earthly  form.  The 
first  condition  of  successful  social  life  on 
a  large  scale  taken  alone,  would  be,  we 
believe,  not  the  existence  of  the  higher 
individual  affections,  but  the  non-exist- 
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tions.     The  mechani-  in  a  dififerent  part  of  the  field.     Th»  ^ 

vrast  community  of  in-  gregarious  principle  taken  alone  is 

together  in   a  minute  the  germ  of  the  human  'affections, 

as  much  disturbed  by  is  the  germ  of  a  kind  of  organizatior 

.ies  between  individuals  very  much  more  perfect,  for  very  mu 

as  an  army  would  be  by  lower  ends  ; — but  one  not  in  the  lea^ 

f  such  ties  (if  they  were  tending  to  the  most  perfect  developme^ 

leck  by  the  spirit  of  dis-  of  the  sort  of  order  for  which  the  sen? 

^en   the   soldiers  of  one  of  a  moral  law,  and  the  existence  o: 

the  soldiers  of  another  moral  government,  are  the  great 

arming  different  functions  tials. — The  Spectator, 
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BY    AUSTIN   DOBSON. 

To  one  in  Eastern  clime, — 'tis  said, — 
There  came  a  man  at  eve  with  **  Lo  ^ 

Friend,  ere  the  day  be  dimmed  and  dead, 
Hast  thou  a  mind  to  feast,  and  know 
Fair  cates,  and  sweet  wine's  overflow?" 

To  whom  that  other  fain  replied — 

**  Lead  on.     Not  backward  I  nor  slow  ; 
— Where  is  thy  feast,  O  Barmecide  ?'  * 

Thereon  the  bidder  passed  and  led 

To  where,  apart  from  dust  and  glow, 
They  found  a  board  with  napery  spread, 

And  gold,  and  glistering  cups  a-row. 

**Eat,"  quoth  the  host,  yet  naught  did  show. 
To  whom  his  guest — **  Thy  board  is  wide  ; 

But  barren  is  the  cheer,  I  trow. 

— Where  is  thy  feast,  O  Barmecide  ?' 


i»> 


**  Eat" — quoth  the  man  not  less,  and  fed 
From  meats  unseen,  and  made  as  though 

He  drank  of  wine  both  white  and  red. 
"  Eat, — ere  the  day  to  darkness  grow. 
Short  space  and  scant  the  Fates  bestow  !' 

What  time  his  guest  him  wondering  eyed, 
Muttering  in  wrath  his  beard  below 
— "  Where  is  thy  feast,  O  Barmecide?" 


ENVOY. 

Time, — 'tis  of  thee  they  fable  so. 

Thou  bidd'st  us  eat,  and  still  denied. 
Still  fasting,  from  thy  board  we  go  : — 

"  Where  is  thy  feast,— O  Barmecide  ?" 

Belgravia  Mag 
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ORTH  LiviKG  ?    By  William  Hurrell 
New  York  :  G,  P.  Putnarn's  Sons, 

iect  discussed  by  Mr.  Mallock  in  this 
ot  the  rather  puerile  question  con- 
s  title,  but  the  much  more  significant 
tant    one,  "  Can  life,  on  Positivist 

be  rationally  thought  worth  living?" 
ivism,  it  may  be  well  to  explain, 
;k  does  not  mean  the  system  oi  Comte 
iples,  but  the  common  principles  on 

whole  scientific  school  agree.)  As 
ded  this  question  is  undoubtedly  one 
t  important  that  can  claim  the  atten- 
ikers  in  our  day,  and  it  is  equally  un- 
it Mr.  Mallock  discusses  it  in  a  very 
ind  effective  manner.  The  peculiar 
r.  Mallock's  method  of  treatment  lies 
it  although  he  is  arguing  for  Theism 

materialistic  interpretations  ol  na- 
ct  waives  entirely  the  <J  priori  as- 

from  which  Theists  usually  start, 
s  as  the  very  basis  of  his  argument 
pies  and  method  of  the  most  ad- 
ratific  school.  Using  precisely  the 
c  with  which  science  professes  to 
bled  down  the  citadel  of  faith,  he  un- 
ind  riddles  the  fundamentarproposi- 
ience  itself ;  and  completely  demon- 
;  think,  that  on  grounds  of  pure  rea- 
onceptions  of  Theism  are  just  as 
just  as  probable,  and  just  as  suscep- 
ence  as  those  which  are  considered  by 
obe  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  dis- 
Icing  still  further,  he  points  out  (and 

most  striking  portion  of  his  book) 
mat  be  correct  in  its  denial  of  the 
al  propositions  of  Theism,  then  there 
in  human  life  to  justify  the  grandilo- 
piage  in  which  scientists  are  accus- 
peak  of  its  sacredness  and  the  dig- 
I  aims.     If,  he  argues,  all  the  phe- 

human  life  find  their  origin  and  end 
we  know  him,  then  the  distinctions 
ght  and  wrong,  truth  and  falsehood, 

vice,  are  too  flimsy  to  trouble  the 
>f  any  one,  and  the  exaltation  of 
h  which  Positivists  often  refer  to  life 
lously  borrowed  from  a  period  when 
ugh  a  religious  creed,  "  took  hold 
lal  verities." 

>pcMrition  is  argued  by  Mr.  Mallock 
ttX  different  premisses  (adjusting 
I  to  the  various  phases  of  Positive 
d  not  only  with  great  power  of  logic 
masterful  literary  skill.  Had  he 
len  he  had  finished  dealing  with  it, 
rould  have  been  a  most  influential 
n  to  the  thought  of  the  day  ;  but  in 


three  chapters  superfluously  tacked  on  to  the 
main  theme  he  accomplishes  something  very 
closely  resembling  self -stultification.  In  these 
chapters,  assuming  that  he  has  demonstrated 
the  need  of  a  theology  to  make  life  worth  living, 
he  attempts  to  show  that  Roman  Catholicism 
is  the  only  possible  theology.  This,  at  best, 
would  seem  an  impotent  conclusion  to  such  a 
discussion,  but  the  line  of  argument  by  which 
it  is  reached  is  so  extremely  feeble  and  fantas- 
tic as  to  make  the  reader  feel  that  after  all  the 
force  of  the  author's  previous  logic  must  have 
been  overrated.  Nevertheless,  the  book,  as  a 
whole,  is  a  very  remarkable  one. 

Modern  Chromatics,  with  Applications  to 
Art  and  Industry.  By  Professor  Ogden 
N.  Rood.  International  Scientific  Series, 
Vol.  XXVI.  New  York  :  D,  Appleton  ^  Co, 

Color-Blindness  :  Its  Dangers  and  its 
Detection.  By  B.  Joy  Jeffries,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Boston  :  Houghton^  Osgood  «5r*  Co, 

Though  entirely  dissimilar  in  scope  and 
method  of  treatment,  these  two  book  may  be 
coupled  together  as  dealing  with  the  same  gen- 
eral subject  and  in  a  sense  complementary  to 
each  other.  Professor  Rood  discusses  the 
principles  and  laws  of  color  in  all  their  bear- 
ings, and  bestows  particular  attention  upon 
their  practical  application  to  the  art  of  paint- 
ing. This  latter  feature  of  his  work  constitutes 
its  only  claim  to  novelty.  The  theory  of  color 
which  the  author  adopts  is  that  commonly 
known  as  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory,  and 
though  his  exposition  of  it  is  remarkably  lumi- 
nous and  skilful,  it  is  of  course  already  more  or 
less  familiar  to  students  of  science.  But  Pro- 
fessor Rood  is  something  more  than  a  savant, 
and  is  keenly  alive  to  the  poetical  or  pictur- 
esque side  of  his  subject.  Having  practised 
painting  himself  and  enjoyed  for  many  years 
the  advantage  of  intimate  intercourse  with  art- 
ists, his  treatise  is  much  more  than  a  simple 
exposition  of  scientific  principles  ;  and  it  may 
be  said  to  furnish  to  the  artist  or  amateur  all 
that  he  will  need  to  know  of  the  science  of 
color,  and  to  the  scientific  student  an  insight 
into  those  higher  applications  which  make  the 
subject  of  color  so  fascinating.  The  book  is 
copiously  and  handsomely  illustrated. 

Dr.  Jeffries  also  adopts  and  expounds  the 
Young-Helmholtz  theory  of  color,  but  this  is 
only  preliminary  to  the  exhaustive  discus- 
sion of  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  Professor 
Rood  barely  touches  upon,  namely,  Color- 
Blindness.  Dr.  Jeffries'  work  is  avowedly 
based  upon  Professor  Holmgren's  *'  Color- 
Blindness  and  its  Relations  to  Railroads  and 
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the  Marine,"  which  was  published  at  Upsala, 
Sweden,  in  1877,  and  which  he  declares  to  be 
"  an  epoch-making  work."  It  was  the  Doc- 
tor's original  intention  merely  to  translate  that 
work  into  English,  but  he  was  partially  antici- 
pated in  that  design  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, which  included  a  slightly  abridged  trans- 
lation of  it  in  its  Annual  Report  for  1877. 
In  his  present  work,  however,  Dr.  Jeffries  in- 
cludes **  a  good  part  of  Professor  Holmgren's 
book,"  summarises  the  work  of  earlier  and 
later  observers  in  the  same  field,  and  gives  the 
results  of  over  ten  thousand  testings  for  color- 
blindness, made  by  himself  according  to  Holm- 
gren's method  among  New  England  teachers 
and  students. 

The  investigations  thus  far  made  in  France 
and  Sweden  and  in  this  country  appear  to 
prove  that  about  five  persons  in  every  hundred 
are  color-blind,  the  proportion  being  much 
greater  among  males  than  among  females. 
The  most  frequent  forms  of  color-blindness  are 
those  of  insensibility  to  red  or  green — violet- 
blindness  being  much  more  rare.  From  the 
well-known  case  of  Dalton,  color-blindness  was 
formerly  called  **  Daltonism,"  but  that  term 
must  be  abandoned  now  that  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  his  special  defect  (red-blindness) 
is  not  the  only  form  of  defective  vision. 

It  is  to  the  practical  aspects  of  his  subject  that 
Dr.  Jeffries  chiefly  devotes  his  attention,  and 
he  urges  with  much  emphasis  that  the  first  use 
made  of  the  knowledge  already  gained  should 
be  the  elimination  of  color-blind  persons  from 
the  railway  and  marine  services.  He  thinks 
that  many  a  hitherto  mysterious  accident  at 
sea  and  on  railways  may  be  explained  by  the 
theory  of  defective  vision  on  the  part  of  some 
employee  placed  in  a  position  of  responsibility, 
and  points  out  that  should  a  railway  accident 
in  the  future  be  traced  to  such  a  source  (as  can 
now  be  easily  done),  the  company  could  not 
escape  liability  on  the  ground  of  non-preventi- 
ble  causes.  A  curious  feature  of  color-blind- 
ness is  that  those  in  whom  it  is  present  are 
usually  quite  unconscious  of  it,  and  its  detec- 
tion has  hitherto  been  a  matter  of  accident, 
while  its  meaning  has  hardly  been  understood 
at  all.  Professors  Holmgren's  test-method  is 
extremely  simple  in  principle,  and  Dr.  Jeffries 
describes  it  with  such  minuteness  of  detail  that 
almost  any  one  may  apply  it  by  providing  him- 
self with  the  requisite  assortment  of  colored 
worsteds. 

C.1LSAR.  A  Sketch.  By  James  Anthony 
Froude,  M.A.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
tier's  Sons. 

In  this  work— which  he  calls  a  sketch,  "  be- 
cause the  materials  do  not  exist  for  a  portrait 
which  shall  be  at  once  authentic  and  complete" 
—Mr.  Froude  has,  by  sheer  force  of  literary 


skill,  given  freshness  and  fascinating  inter 
to  a  narrative  which  is  probably  as  familiar 
most  readers  as  any  in  the  annals  of  literatu 
He  does  not  accomplish  this  by  any  new 
coveries  of  material ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
jects  much  that  has  hitherto  been  accepi 
furnishing  authentic  data  for  Caesar's  life  ;  " 
by  marshalling  the  old  and  well-known  fact^.^* 
new  combinations  he  presents  a  picture  w 
as  a  whole  gives  one  the  impression  of  c» 
plete  novelty.  For  one  thing,  the  view- 
f  rom  which  Cxsar  is  usually  regarded  is  entf. 
shifted  in  the  present  work.  In  most  hist 
and  biographies  Caesar  is  represented 
destroyer  of  the  Roman  Republic,  as  a  ru 
military  despot,  as  a  man  dominated  fro; 
very  beginning  by  a  selfish  ambition  : 
Froude  depicts  him  as  a  reformer  and 
revolutionist,  as  a  sincere  patriot,  and  as  tine 
preserver  of  the  essential  liberties  of  his  cotx  ^' 
trymen  against  a  corrupt  aristocracy  on  the  0 
hand  and  an  anarchic  mob  on  the  other.  H; 
he  lived,  so  Mr.  Froude  thinks,  he  would  ha' 
given  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  ancient  instit 
tions  of  his  country,  and  his  murder  "  gave  th 
last  and  necessary  impulse  to  the  closing  act 
the  revolution." 

Of  course  from  this  point  of  view  Brutus  anc^ 
Cassius  and  their  associates  cease  to  be  aveng-^ 
ing  patriots,  and  become  a  vulgar  and  nefarious 
band  of  conspirators,  and  indeed  there  is 
complete  transformation  of  the  dnmatis  per 
sonae  who  figured  upon  the  great  stage  of  thi 
world  at  that  period.     Marius  is  vindicated  at^ 
the  expense  of  Sylla  ;  Pompey  degenerates  un- 
til in  the  contest  between  them  it  is  he  and  no^ 
Caesar  who  is  actuated  by   selfish  ambition  z 
Cato  is  an  impracticable  fanatic  who  did  hi!9 
country  more  harm  than  good  ;  and  even  Cic 
ero,  whose  verdicts  about  his  contemporarier 
have  remained  almost  undisputed,  is  shown  \m 
have  been  a  time-serving  egotist,  destitute 
political  principle,  and  always  with  his  chief  ai 
tention  directed  to  his  own  interests.    To  e: 
alt  Cssar  is  necessarily  to  depreciate  his  a 
ugonists  and  detractors,  and  Mr.  Froude  pe 
forms  his  task  in  no  half-hearted  way. 

The  book  is  even  more  a  history  than 
biography,  and  it  gives  a  most  vivid  andi^ 
structive  picture  of  the  Roman  world  at  s. 
epoch  which  was  one  of  the  most  critical  in  t-= 
annals  of  mankind. 

Maid.  Wife,  or  Widow  ?  By  Mrs.  Alex 
der.  Leisure  Hour  Series.  New  Yo; 
Henty  Holt  cSr*  Co. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  this  story  is 
beneath  the  level  of  Mrs.   Alexander's  I 
work.     The  author  has  never  equalled  her 
mirable  first  story  (**  The  Wooing  O'l").  but 
fault  has  hitherto  been  rather  on  the  sid- 
profuseness  and  over-elaboration  than  of 
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of  material.  The  latter,  however,  is 
y  the  defect  of  "  Maid.  Wife,  or  Wid- 
vhich,  with  a  conception  that  might 
en  worked  out  very  charmingly  in  the 
ons  of  an  ordinary  magazine  story,  is 
t  into  an  independent  volume.  There 
skilful  character-drawing  in  the  story. 
least  one  very  attractive  woman,  but 
w  the  rsader  does  not  get  into  close 
ly  with  it,  and.  short  as  it  is.  will  be 
sel  that  it  is  too  long. 
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DREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

Belgian  Literary  Union  has  resolved 
nize  an  International  Literary  Con- 
D  be  held  in  Brussels  next  year. 

French  papers  state  that  Count  Charles 
(kl,  son  of  the  Minister  of  Napoleon 

engaged    on  the   publication    of  his 

memoirs. 

'.  Lanzone,  of  Turin,  is  preparing  a 
3  Egyptian  mythology,  and  another  on 
yri  representing  the  passage  of  the  sun 
I  the  hours  of  the  night. 

LE.  A.  TcHERNOFF  is  engaged  on  a 
ion  into  Russian  of  Prof.  Dowden's 
speare,  his  Mind  and  Art."  which  will  be 
ed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  autumn  of 
ir. 

historian  Gregrorovius  is  now  engaged 
fe  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  and  has  col- 
nany  important  documents  elucidating 
Icy  pursued  by  that  pontiff  during  the 
STears'  War. 

Vrvid  Ahnfelt,  the  well-known  Swed- 
iographer.has  just  completed  a  biograph- 
I  critical  memoir  of  Leonhard  Fredrik 
he  antiquary,  who  died  in  1872,  in  his 
dzth  year.  The  volume  contains  a 
eal  of  new  matter  regarding  Swedish 
re  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  cen- 

Aldis  Wright  has  just  finished  his 
of  Coriolanus  for  his  * '  School  Series  of 
[)eare'8  Plays"  for  the  Clarendon  Press. 
Bculties  in  the  play  have  forced  him  to 
ft  it  more  freely  than  any  previous  play 
leries,  and  its  price  will ;  therefore  be 
iiigfaer. 

iVEMBirr  is  in  progress  for  establishing 
!ty  of  English  Literature,  which  is  de- 

to  occupy  the  place  in  this  country 
B  occupied  by  the  Soci6t6  des  Gens  de 

in  France,  and  by  similar  bodies  in 
, Belgium,  and  Germany.  This  project 
itcome  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  In- 
»nal  Literary  Congress. 


A  French  society  has  been  formed  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  the  history  of  French  Prot- 
estantism, and  proposes  to  issue  a  series  of 
books  on  this  subject  under  the  collective  title 
of  •' Classiques  de  ProtcsUntisme. "  The  first 
of  these  will  be  Vhistoire  des  /gUses  reformies 
du  royaume  de  France  attributed  to  the  Reform- 
er Theodore  de  Bayle.  edited  by  Prof.  Baum. 

A  PUBLISHING  company  of  Turin.  L'Unione 
tipografico-editrice.  has  issued  the  last  number 
of  a  complete  dictionary  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage commenced  seventeen  years  ago  by  the 
late  Abate  Tommaseo,  and  Profs.  Meini.  Bel- 
lini, etc.  Since  Tommaseo's  death,  in  1874. 
Prof.  Meini  has  carried  on  the  work  alone,  and 
the  last  thirty  numbers,  index  of  quotations, 
and  preface,  are  all  from  his  pen. 

The  Russian  Academy  is  just  now  printing 
a  work  by  a  young  Orientalist.  M.  Sabinin. 
entitled  **  Records  of  the  Georgian  Church  and 
Kingdom."  It  will  contain  a  series  of  valuable 
historical  documents  in  the  Georgian  language 
hitherto  unpublished,  and  the  text  will  be  illus- 
trated by  portraits.  M.  Sabinin  also  intends 
adding  a  Russian  translation.  In  the  opinion 
of  specialists  this  work  promises  to  throw  a 
new  light  on  the  obscure  and  intricate  facts 
of  Georgian  history. 

Messrs.  TrUbner,  of  Strasbourg,  are  pub- 
lishing, for  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
the  Historical  Monuments  of  Alsace,  a  repro- 
duction, so  far  as  existing  materials  allow,  of 
the  Hortus  deliciarum  of  the  Abbess  Herrad 
von  Landsperg.  destroyed  during  the  bom- 
bardment of  Strasbourg  on  the  night  of  August 
24-25,  1870.  The  Hortus,  dedicated  by  Herrad 
to  the  nuns  of  Hohenburg.  was  an  extensive 
compilation,  composed  of  quotations  from  the 
Scriptures,  from  the  Fathers,  from  sacred  and 
profane  historians,  etc.  The  MS.  was  orna- 
mented with  miniatures,  forming  a  most  valua- 
ble picture-gallery  of  the  twelfth  century. 

We  learn  from  a  recent  Report  that  the  sys- 
tem of  libraries  attached  to  the  primary  schools 
in  Paris  shows  satisfactory  progress.  The 
number  of  these  libraries  now  amounts  to 
440.  with  a  total  of  44,120  volumes.  During 
the  past  year  100.482  books  were  lent  out. 
Originally  esublished  in  1862.  the  enterprise 
encountered  not  a  little  opposition  both  from 
the  religious  institutions  and  the  general  body  of 
teachers,  who  seem  to  have  feared  that  the 
pupils  would  prefer  discursive  reading  to  their 
regular  studies.  But  since  1872  things  have 
gone  more  smoothly.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
select  what  we  should  call  "  improving"  liteia- 
ture.  At  first  the  novels  of  Mayne  Reid.  "  Paul 
and  Virginia"  and  "  Robinson  "  were  the  most 
sought  after.  The  classical  works  of  the  great 
French  dramatists  are  now  rising  in  popularity, 
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and  also  the  scientific  medleys  of  Jules  Verne. 
The  national  romances  of  Erckmann-Chat- 
rian  are  the  rage  among  boys,  while  girls  pre- 
fer La  Case  de  P  OncU  Tom, 
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Heart  and  Brain. — At  the  fifty-first  meet- 
ing of  German  Naturalists,  in  Cassel,  Dr. 
Wiedemeister  made  some  remarks  on  the  con- 
nection between  heart-disease  and  mental  dis- 
eases. Practitioners  who  are  not  exclusively 
psychologists  are  much  inclined  to  consider 
cardiac  affections  as  one  of  the  causes  of  mad- 
ness, while  psychologists  are  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent opinion.  If  his  memory  did  not  fail 
him,  Bazin  had  found  in  making  post  mortem 
examinations  of  lunatics  that  in  i  per  cent  of 
the  cases  there  was  disease  of  the  heart.  Wit- 
kowsky  had  found  this  in  more  than  7  per 
cent,  and  Karrer,  of  Eriangen,  in  30  per  cent. 
Wishing  to  find  some  more  definite  numbers, 
he  had  for  some  years  past  carefully  measured 
the  hearts  of  lunatics,  especially  the  left  ventri- 
cle, and  had  found  that  in  75  per  cent  of  the 
cases  there  was  thickening  of  the  wall  of  the 
left  ventricle,  and  that  the  latter  was  hypertro- 
phic.— British  Medical  Journal, 

A  Tell-Tale  Compass. — Mr.  Henry  A. 
Severn,  of  Heme  Hill,  has  invented  a  very 
clever  little  instrument,  called  a  tell-tale  com- 
pass, by  which  the  captain  or  master  of  a  ship, 
when  down  in  his  cabin,  may  know  whether  or 
not  the  ship  is  sailing  her  course,  or  is  wander- 
ing from  it.  He  uses  the  constant  position  of 
the  compass-card  and  the  varying  one  of  the 
ship  so  as  to  produce  an  electric  contact,  which 
rings  a  bell  in  case  the  angle  made  by  the  line 
of  actual  progress  with  the  course  to  be  steered 
exceeds  a  certain  deviation  on  either  side  ;  and 
he  proposes  that  the  bell  rung  in  case  of  devia- 
tion on  one  side  shall  be  different  in  tone 
from  that  rung  in  case  of  deviation  on 
the  other  side.  His  invention  is  a  verita- 
ble symbol  of  the  chief  inventions  of  the 
age,  which  are  always  employed  in  supersed- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  individual  watchful- 
ness, by  mechanical  warnings  that  allow  of  in- 
termittent zeal.  Even  in  matters  of  pure  con- 
science we  are  very  apt  to  prefer  to  trust  to  the 
sudden  warning  that  some  electric  contact  with 
social  feeling  Is  suddenly  joined  or  interrupted, 
rather  than  exact  from  ourselves  a  rigid  and 
vigilant  scrutiny  of  our  own  course.  A  kind 
of  social  alarum  is  the  fashionable  conscience 
of  the  age. — Spectator, 

SuNSPOTS  and  Rainfall.— In  a  pamphlet  of 
thirty-four  pages,  which  has  been  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Lockycr,  Hunter,  and  Archibald 


for  submission  to  the  Indian  Famine  Commb- 
sion,  and  is  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillaa, 
we  have  a  carefully-drawn-up  digest  of  the  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  a  sunspot  periodicity 
in  cosmical  phenomena.  The  authors  have 
put  together  the  evidence  of  such  periodicity  in 
Magnetic  Declination,  in  Auroras,  in  the  num- 
ber of  Cyclones,  in  the  area  of  Cyclones,  in 
Wrecks  from  Lloyd's  books,  and  in  Rainfall, 
and  they  express  their  conviction  that,  not- 
withstanding many  apparent  anomalies  and  a 
large  area  of  unexplained  facts,  the  evidence 
suflices  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  common 
cycle,  but  they  do  admit  that  the  time  for  safe 
prediction  has  not  yet  come.  The  pamphlet  is 
very  useful  for  those  who  wish  to  see  all  that 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  theory. 

Researches  in  Magnetization.  —  It  is 
known  that  in  making  permanent  magnets  the 
steel  is  first  hardened  and  then  magnetized, 
because,  though  in  hard  steel  the  temporary 
magnetism  is  somewhat  less,  its  fixation  is 
more  certain.  After  it  was  proved  that  where 
steel  is  heated  to  a  dark  red  the  temporary 
magnetism  it  may  acquire  continuously 
increases,  the  idea  naturally  arose  that  very 
powerful  permanent  magnets  might  be  got  by 
magnetizing  during  the  very  process  of  harden- 
ing. Experiments  have  repeatedly  been  made 
in  this  direction,  but  they  have  been  hardly  de- 
cisive, and  lately  Herr  Holtz  has  investigated 
the  matter  more  thoroughly.  His  method  was 
to  get  two  steel  bars  as  similar  as  possible, 
heat  them  to  a  bright  red  glow,  then  quench 
one  of  them  directly,  and  the  other  after,  and 
while  a  magnetizing  force  acted  on  it.  This 
magnetizing  force  was  provided  in  two  ways — 
viz.,  either  from  an  electro-magnet  or  from  a 
magnetizing  coil  (which  was  suitably  protected 
from  the  water).  The  first  quenched  bar  was 
then  subjected  to  the  same  magnetizing  force, 
and  the  magnetism  of  the  two  bars  was  then 
measured  by  the  method  of  oscillations.  Some 
500  magnetizations  were  thus  performed  on  170 
bars  ;  and  the  general  result  is  that  magnetiza- 
tion during  hardening  gives  superior  results 
only  conditionally.  The  advantage  of  it  de- 
creases with  increasing  strength  of  the  magnet- 
izing force  and  thickness  of  bar.  The  method 
may  g^ve  magnets  six  times  as  strong  as  those 
got  by  the  ordinary  method,  but  this  only  with 
an  extremely  weak  magnetizing  force.  With 
a  force  from  three  Grove  elements  through  a. 
coil  of  600  turns,  and  a  bar  6  mm.  thick,  the 
advantage  was  already  on  the  side  of  the  old 
method.  Herr  Holtz  concludes  that  magneti- 
zation during  hardening  ofifers  no  real  advan- 
tage in  practice.  From  experiments  lately 
made  by  M.  Jamin,  it  appears  that  a  given 
current  sent  through  a  coil  communicates  to  a 
bar  within  the  coil  much  less  magnetism  when 
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is  further  enclosedin  an  iron  tube  than 
ir  and  tube  are  placed  alongside  each 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  tube 
greater  magnetism  in  the  former  case 
the  latter.     M.  Jamin  further  operated 

0  concentric  tubes,  each  3  mm.  thick, 
found  that  this  thickness  of  6  mm.  of 
a  sufficient  to  arrest  almost  completely 
;netic  effect  of  the  exterior  spiral,  show- 
great  magnetic  impenetrability  of  iron. 

SMITTING  Water- Power. — Niagara  is 
sdly  a  **  water-privilege"  of  the  foremost 
*  power  and  grandeur.  If  that  prodig- 
irer  could  only  be  transmitted  to  a  dis- 
rhat  a  number  of  places  which  are  now 
want  of  power,  might  avail  themselves 
lectric  light,  and  take  to  spinning  and 
;,  hammering,  sawing,  planing,  grind- 

1  other  mechanical  employments  !  Sur- 
Btatements  on  the  question  have  been 
Ji :  one,  that  the  cost  of  an  efficient 
Duld  be  sixty  dollars  a  foot ;  another, 
copper  deposits  of  the  Lake  Superior 
ample  as  they  are,  would  not  suffice 
zonstniction  of  a  cable  to  transmit  the 
>f  the  mighty  waterfall.  In  answer  to 
tatements,  Professors  Thomson  and 
1  of  Philadelphia,  whose  electro-mag- 
learches  we  have  before  noticed,  tell  us 
>iild  it  be  deemed  desirable,  the  total 
>f  Niagara  might  be  conveyed  a  dis- 
'  five  hundred  miles  or  more  by  a  cop- 
e  not  exceeding  one  half  of  an  inch  in 
a.  For  the  consumption  of  one  mil- 
se-power,  they  say  that  a  cable  of  three 
liameter,  if  perfectly  insulated,  would 

Of  course  no  single    locality  could 

te  of  such  a  vast  amount  of  power  ;  but 

uportant  fact  still  remains,  that  with  a 

very  limited  size,  an  enormous  quanti- 

wer  may  be  transferred  to  considerable 
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ir  views  were  expressed  by  Sir  William 
Ml  in  the  evidence  which  he  gave  a  few 
lince  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
ctric  Light.  "There  would  be,"  he 
10  limit  to  the  application  of  electricity 
»tive-power ;  it  might  do  all  the  work 
lid  be  done  by  steam-engines  of  the 
werful  description."  And  he  thought 
^station,  in  the  interests  of  the  nation 
be  interests  of  mankind,  should  remove 
I  possible  all  obstacles,  such  as  those 
from  vested  interests,  and  should  en- 
inventors  to  the  utmost." 

ciNO  Buoys  with  Gas.— Experiments 
en  made  by  the  Trinity  House  on  the 
of  booys  with  gas,  which  is  manufac- 
nn  waste  fatty  matters  or  the  refuse  of 
a.     This  gas  is  passed  into  the  buoys 


under  severe  prersure,  until  a  sufficient  charge 
is  accumulated  to  burn  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
showing  a  bright  light  by  night  and  day,  even 
in  boisterous  weather.  Here  then  is  a  means 
of  lighting  an  intricate  channel,  or  a  passage, 
or  of  indicating  the  position 'of  a  wreck,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  useful  ;  and  the  Trinity  Board 
have  ordered  the  construction  of  two  buoys 
which  will  hold  compressed  gas  enough  to  burn 
from  four  to  six  months.  With  these,  further 
and,  as  we  may  assume,  conclusive^  experi- 
ments will  be  carried  on  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames.  The  same  kind  of  gas  is,  we  are  in- 
formed, used  for  the  lighting  of  railway  trains. 

Tests  of  HEARiNC—The  audiometer  in- 
vented by  Professor  Hughes  has  been  employed 
with  interesting  results  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richard- 
son, F.R.S.,  in  testing  the  hearing  of  a  num- 
ber of  persons.  A  telephone,  microphone,  a 
small  battery,  coils,  and  a  clock  are  required 
in  the  construction  of  the  instrument.  Extend- 
ing from  one  of  the  fixed  coils  to  the  other  is  a 
graduated  bar,  from  two  hundred  degrees  down 
to  zero,  on  which  the  induction  coil  in  the  form 
of  a  ring  may  be  readily  shifted.  Place  the 
coil  at  two  hundred  degrees  and  the  listener 
hears  the  clock  ticking  surprisingly  loud  ;  but 
from  degree  to  degree  as  the  coil  is  shifted  down- 
ward the  sounds  decrease,  and  end  at  last  in 
absolute  silence.  The  point  of  silence  varies  : 
some  persons  can  hear  down  to  two  and  a  half 
degrees  ;  others  stop  at  thirty,  twenty,  or  ten 
degrees,  as  the  case  may  be,  according  to  their 
state  of  health  or  the  sensitiveness  of  their 
hearing.  Complete  silence  is  necessary  dur- 
ing the  experiments  ;  and  the  person  under  ex- 
amination should  be  placed  so  as  not  to  see  the 
movements  of  the  coil  on  the  graduated  scale. 
It  is  found  in  practice  that  the  faintest  sounds 
can  be  heard  only  when  the  decrease  is  gradual 
and  continuous  ;  and  that  they  are  lost  by 
jumps  and  pauses  in  the  shifting  of  the  coil. 

As  a  rule,  the  right  ear  is  better  than  the 
left ;  but  instances  to  the  contrary  have 
been  met  with  among  persons  accustomed 
to  exercise  their  left  ear.  Some  deaf  per- 
sons fail  to  remember  sounds.  A  youth  was 
tested  who  was  unable  to  "  catch  all  the 
sounds  lying  between  one  hundred  and  thirty 
and  one  hundred  and  seven  degrees  until 
he  could  remember  what  he  had  tp  listen  for  ;'  * 
but  by  practice  he  succeeded  in  identifying  all 
the  intervening  sounds.  These  facts,  says  Dr. 
Richardson,  "  seem  to  indicate  that  deafness 
from  imperfection  of  the  tympanum  or  other 
parts  of  the  organ  of  hearing  may  be  increased 
beyond  the  mere  physical  failure,  either  from 
some  lost  power  of  automatic  adjustment  in 
the  auditory  apparatus,  or  from  failure  of  re- 
ceptive power  in  the  cerebrum  itself,  so  that 
the   memory  rendered  imperfect   is    slow  to 
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assist  the  listener  until  by  exercise  of  function 
the  readiness  is  restored."  The  hearing  is  im- 
proved by  holding  the  breath  after  a  deep  in- 
spiration ;  and  also  by  a  high  barometer.  The 
influence  of  atmospheric  pressure  can  thus  be 
tested.  In  his  own  case,  when  the  barometer  is 
at  thirty  degrees,  Dr.  Richardson  can  hear  on 
both  sides  close  down  to  zero  ;  but  below 
thirty  degrees  he  fails  to  reach  zero  on  the  left 
side  by  two  degrees.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
the  audiometer  will  be  "  an  essential  in  all 
physical  examinations  of  men  who  are  under- 
going examination  as  to  their  fitness  for  special 
services  requiring  perfect  hearing,  such  as 
soldiers,  sentries,  railway  officials,  and  the 
like."  Also  in  diagnosis  ;  in  difierentiating 
between  deafness  through  the  external  ear  and 
deafness  from  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
—  throat  deafness  ;  and  in  determining  the 
value  of  artificial  tympanums  in  instances  of 
deafness  due  to  imperfection  or  destruction  of 
the  natural  tympanum. 

Specific  Gravity  and  Disease.— A  book 
has  recently  appeared  in  Leipsic  in  which  the 
author,  Professor  Jfler,  maintains  that  an  in- 
creased proportion  of  water  in  the  tissues  and 
humors  of  the  body  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
conditions  of  liability  to  disease.  We  guard 
against  disease  if  we  attend  to  making  the 
body  yield  as  much  water  as  possible  through 
skin  and  lungs,  and  avoid  all  that  favors  the 
accumulation  of  water.  Jilger  therefore  re- 
commends— I,  wearing  close  fitting  woolen 
cothing  throughout  the  year  ;  2,  from  time  to 
time  engaging  in  bodily  movements  which  pro- 
mote perspiration,  on  which  account,  e,g,  he 
regards  vigorous  gymnastic  exercises  in  schools 
as  an  important  preventive  of  disease  among 
children  ;  3,  on  outbreak  of  disease,  the  use 
of  vapor  or  sweating  baths,  of  drinks  that  ex- 
cite perspiration  (tea,  coffee,  strong  wines, 
and  beers,  etc.)f  and  of  food  that  does  the 
same  (strongly-seasoned,  especially  with  Span- 
ish pepper) ;  4,  constant  ventilation  of  sitting 
and  bed  rooms,  so  that  the  moisture  of  the  air 
may  not  become  great.  The  author  holds  that 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  living  body  is  an  ac- 
curate criterion  for  the  strength  of  constitution 
of  a  man  or  a  domestic  animal — i.^,  for  its 
capability  of  resistance  to  causes  of  disease 
(chills,  infection,  etc.),  and  its  power  of  work, 
bodily  and  mental.  The  specific  gravity  may 
be  determined  as  follows  : — Two  chambers  are 
made,  which  can  be  closed  air-tight,  and  are 
connected  by  a  tube.  In  one  enters  the  man 
or  animal ;  the  other  is  underground  and  con- 
nected with  the  water  pipes.  When  the  man 
enters  both  chambers  are  filled  with  air  ;  then, 
the  door  being  closed  air-tight,  water  is  forced 
into  the  lower  space,  so  that  the  air  in  this  is 
forced  into  the  upper.     The  larger  the  volume 


occupied  by  the  man  the  greater  will  be  th« 
compression  of  the  air.     This  is  read  off  on  a 
mercury  manometer  connected  with  the  sys- 
tem.    If  the  apparatus  have  been  previously 
gauged,  the  volume  of  the  body  may  be  read 
directly  from  the  position  of  the  mercury.     In 
an  ordinary  balance  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
then  ascertained,  and,  by  division,  we  arrive  at 
the  specific  gravity. 

An  Electrical  Balance.  —  Professor 
Hughes,  whose  microphone  established  hb  rep- 
utation as  a  scientific  experimentalist  and  dis- 
coverer, has  brought  out  an  Induction  Bal- 
ance ;  that  is,  an  instrument  in  which  the 
weighing  or  testing  is  done  by  induction  cur- 
rents. There  are  a  few  cells  of  a  Daniell's 
battery ;  primary  and  secondary  coils,  from 
which  currents  run  in  opposite  directions  ;  and 
connections  with  a  telephone,  or  with  an  elec- 
tric sonometer.  So  long  as  the  currents  are 
undisturbed  they  balance  or  neutralize  one  an- 
other ;  but  the  slightest  disturbance  or  altera- 
tion produces  a  sound  in  the  telephone  or  son- 
ometer, as  the  case  may  be.  For  instance,  a 
sovereign  is  placed  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the 
coils ;  a  disturbance  is  at  once  indicated. 
Place  another  sovereign  in  the  opposite  coil,  it 
restores  the  balance,  and  the  disturbance 
ceases,  provided  the  second  coin  be  exactly 
of  the  same  size  and  weight  is  the  first.  But 
should  any  difference  exist,  however  slight,  it 
is  immediately  indicated  by  a  sound  ;  and  if 
shown  on  a  scale,  offers  a  ready  means  of  de- 
tecting "  sweated  "  or  debased  coins,  with  an 
accuracy  never  before  attained.  And  the 
same  with  all  other  metals ;  consequently, 
metallurgists  and  chemists  will  be  'able  to  as- 
certain the  exact  molecular  constitution  of  a 
metal,  the  amount  of  alloy,  and  the  degree  of 
chemical  purity  or  imj^irity.  That  this  instru- 
ment will  render  important  and  as  yet  unfore- 
seen services  to  science,  may  safely  be  predict- 
ed ;  for  besides  what  is  already  stated-,  it  will 
detect  the  changes  produced,  in  the  substances 
under  examination,  by  magnetism,  strain,  pres- 
sure, or  heat.  An  instrument  that  can  do  so 
much  will,  we  may  assume,  do  more,  when 
the  oest  form  shall  have  been  discovered  and 
tested  by  a  variety  of  practical  applications. 

Registering  the  Wind. — An  apparatus  of 
simple  character  *  for  recording  continuously 
the  direction  of  the  wind  is  now  in  use  at  the 
Observatory  of  Lyons.  It  was  constructed  by 
M.'Redier.  A  weathercoc)c  of  suitable  form 
is  supported  by  a  sort  of  tripod  of  grooved 
wheels  running  upon  a  circular  rail  of  steel 
(the  wheels  having  individually  a  horizontal 
axis,  but  collectively,  a  vertical).  From  the 
weathercock  passes  down  a  vertical  rod  to  con- 
nection with  a  cylinder  (placed  with  axis  ver- 
tical),  which  is  supported  below  by  a  steel 
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If  on  a  plate  of  agate,  and  is  guided 
part  by  horizontal  pulleys.  Thus 
lent  of  the  weathercock  is  transmit- 
cylinder.  The  latter  has  wound 
leet  of  paper,  graduated  vertically 
tally  (the  vertical  divisions  repre- 
hours,  the  horizontal  the  direc- 
a  pencil  applied  to  the  paper  is 
trtical  directions  by  clockwork.  It 
leen  that  the  tracing  obtained  on  the 
ites  the  successive  positions  taken 
hercock,  and,  accordingly,  the  di- 
ke wind  for  any  given  time. 
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VARIETIES. 

Thrust  at  Modern  Burlesques, 
I  spoiling  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
ilty  ;  the  coarsest  clown  with  a 
his  hand  might  chip  the  nose  off 
and  bust  in  the  Vatican,  and  stand 
the  effect  of  his  work.  Because 
juisite  product  of  high  powers,  we 
srefore,  forced  to  admit  the  sadly 
ference  of  the  monotonous  jester 
establishing  his  superiority  over 
facetious  person,  and  over  every 
ich  he  is  ignorant  or  insensible,  by 
(y  until  he  has  distorted  it  in  the 
ed  mirror  which  he  carries  about 

a  joking  apparatus.  Some  high 
needed  to  give  many  worthy  and 
18  the  freedom  of  muscular  repose 
rowing  demand  on  them  to  laugh 
Ave  no  other  reason  than  the  peril 
en  for  dullards  ;  still  more  to  inspire 
le  courage  to  say  that  they  object  to 
1  spoiling  for  themselves  and  their 
dl  affecting  themes  ;  all  the  grander 
ims  of  men,  by  burlesque  associa- 
d  to  the  taste  of  rich  fishmongers 
and  their  assistants  in  the  gallery, 
t  people  in  the  present  generation 
'eputed  to  know  Shakespeare  (as, 
3cent  persons,  the  Florentine  mule- 
>elieved  to  have  known  the  Divina 
lot,  perhaps,  excluding  all  the  sub- 
is  in  the  Purgatorio  and  Paradiso)  ; 
sems  a  clear  prospect  that  in  the 
oration  he  will  be  known  to  them 
esqaes,  and  that  his  plays  will  find 
as  pantomimes.  A  bottle-nosed 
>me  on  with  a  monstrous  corpu- 
rhich  he  will  frantically  dance  him- 
ing  the  midnight  storm  ;  Rosalind 
ill  join  in  a  grotesque  ballet  with 
and  shepherdesses ;  Ophelia  in 
I  a  voluminous  brevity  of  grenadine 
through  the  mad  scene,  finishing 
lous  "  attitude  of  the  scissors  "  in 

Laertes  ;  and  all  the  speeches  in 
be  so  ingeniously  parodied  that  the 


originals  will  be  reduced  to  a  mere  memoria 
technica  of  the  improver's  puns — premonitory 
signs  of  a  hideous  millennium,  in  which  the  lion 
will  have  to  lie  down  with  the  lascivious  mon- 
keys whom  (if  we  may  trust  Pliny)  his  soul 
naturally  abhors. — George  Eliot*  s  **  The  Impres- 
sions of  Theophivstus  Such,** 

The  Reign  of  Mist  in  Literature. — I 
come  next  to  mistiness*  in  the  domain  of  litera- 
ture. A  comparison  of  the  standard  authors 
of  former  times  with  many  popular  writers  of 
the  present  day  at  once  suggests  the  reflection 
— how  much  harder,  nowadays,  it  is  to  get  at 
the  author's  meaning.  Many  poems  are  noth- 
ing short  of  very  difficult  conundrums.  Yoii 
are  expected  to  read  them  three  or  four  times 
over  before  you  hit  upon  the  main  drift,  and 
then  successive  readings  will  disclose  the  de- 
tails, more  or  less,  and  often  rather  less  than 
more.  I  confess,  there  is  some  satisfaction  at 
the  end,  when  you  think  you  have  unravelled 
the  mystery  ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
general  adoption  of  'this  obscure  mysticism  is 
compatible  with  a  healthy  spirit,  or  even  with 
the  highest  style  of  poetry.  It  is  not  the  spirit 
of  the  greatest  poets  of  antiquity — men  whom 
we  do  not  hope  to  surpass  or  even  to  equal. 
Among  prose  writers,  too,  we  now  find  the 
same  obscure  style  frequently  adopted.  I 
should  like  to  distribute,  among  a  hundred  in- 
telligent  men,  a  selection  of  the  more  rhapso- 
dic passages  from  the  prose  works  of  Carlyle 
and  Emerson,  in  order  that  each  interpreter 
might  write  down  what  appeared  to  him  the 
precise  practical  meaning  of  the  several  utter- 
ances of  these  dark  oracles.  I  suspect  com- 
mentators would,  differ,  and  I  for  one  would 
hold  them  excused.  Of  course,  as  Burke 
points  out,  obscurity  is  an  element  of  the  sub- 
lime ;  at  least  it  may  be  so  for  us  mortals. 
Thoughts  are  often  the  more  impressive  for 
not  being  pared  down  to  the  limits  of  human 
comprehension.  They  thereby  retain  a  sort  of 
vague,  shadowy  grandeur.  There  is  a  pleasing 
boundlessness  about  them.  They  admit  of 
unlimited  amplification  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  to  whom  they  are  more  pleasing  for 
what  .they  suggest  than  for  what  they  them- 
selves contain.  Emerson  takes  this  view  of 
the  case  ;  he  says,  "  An  imaginative  book  ren- 
ders us  more  service  at  first  by  stimulating  us 
through  its  tropes,  than  afterwards  when  we 
arrive  at  the  precise  sense  of  the  author."  He 
then  goes  on  to  speak  rather  inconsistently 
with  a  previously-quoted  passage  of  his  :  "I 
think  nothing  is  of  any  value  in  books,  except- 
ing the  transcendental  and  extraordinary.  If 
a  man  is  inflamed  and  carried  away  in  his 
thoughts  to  that  degree  that  he  forgets  the  au- 
thors and  the  public  and  heeds  only  his  one 
dream,  which  holds  him  like  an  insanity,  let 
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me  read  his  paper,  and  you  may  have  all  the 
arguments  and  historical  criticism. ' '  The  same 
writer  also  lays  it  down  that  **  the  poet  knows 
that  he  speaks  adequately  only  when  he  speaks 
somewhat  wildly,  not  with  the  intellect  used  as 
an  organ,  but  with  the  intellect  released  from 
all  service,  and  suffered  to  take  its  direction 
from  its  celestial  life."  This  is  rather  extreme 
for  poetry  ;  for  ordinary  prose  on  practical 
topics  it  is  outrageous.  It  is  all  very  well  that 
prose  aphorisms  should  be  written  with  that 
bold,  sweeping,  exaggerative  character  which 
gives  them  their  force.  They  are  seldom  more 
than  half-truths  ;  but  in  acting  upon  them  in 
the  alfairs  of  life,  men  know  how  to  add 
the  requisite  grains  of  salt.  But  when  a  whole 
treatise  on  religion,  politics,  or  domestic  life 
comes  to  be  written  with  the  license  of  an 
aphorism,  it  is  about  as  healthy  a  provision  for 
the  reader  as  giving  him  a  dinner  all  condi- 
ments and  no  substantials.  Vividne&s  is  at- 
tained, while  the  cause  of  truth  is  sacrificed. 
But  besides  the  gain  of  vividness  there  is  an- 
other reason  to  induce  writers  to  adopt  the 
vague  and  shadowy  style.  It  is  often  very 
hard  to  bring  down  our  ideas  to  a  strictly  ac- 
curate form.  It  is  easy  to  get  half  an  idea,  to 
seize  half  a  truth  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
at  the  whole  truth,  on  all  its  sides,  and  to  lop  off 
the  falsehoods  that  cling  round  our  first  crude 
conceptions.  A  ready  way  out  of  this  difficulty 
is  to  speak  in  terms  not  precise  or  tied  down  to 
definite  meaning.  And  so,  to  the  great  injury 
of  correctness  of  view,  a  style  is  adopted,  the 
chief  characteristics  of  which  are  vagueness, 
exaggeration,  paradox,  and  jugglery  of  words. 

The  Death  of  the  Prince  Imperial.  The 
destiny  of  the  Bonapartes  presses  them  hard. 
The  House  rose  by  war  alone,  and  through 
the  consequences  of  war  every  successive  chief 
of  the  race  has  died  in  exile,  amidst  strangers 
and  ingloriously.  The  First  Napoleon  died  a 
prisoner  at  St  Helena  ;  the  Second,  a  quasi- 
prisoner  at  SchOnbrunn  ;  the  Third,  a  defeated 
exile  at  Chislehurst ;  the  Fourth  an  English 
volunteer,  in  a  war  against  an  African  savage 
with  whom  he  had  no  quarrel.  Never  was 
there  a  fate  at  once  so  picturesque,  so  full  of 
the  elements  of  tragedy,  and  yet  so  blurred. 
What  had  the  Prince  Imperial  to  do  in  Zu- 
luland  ?  Nevertheless,  though  that  question 
must  be  asked,  the  fate  of  a  lad  bom  to  so  lofty  a 
prospect,  so  relentlessly  pursued  by  misfortune, 
and  himself  so  blameless,  saddens  even  the 
Englishmen  who  would  have  regarded  the  real- 
ization of  his  dreams  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
disasters  for  the  world.  He  died  in  the  wrong 
place,  but  fighting,  and  against  the  enemies  of 
England.  The  little  known  of  him  by  the 
country  he  had  adopted  was  very  favorable  ; 


the  old  animosity  against  his  House 
died  away  ;  and  his  mother  is'regar 
respect  which  makes  the  whole  peo 
thize  in  her  incurable  pain.  Onc( 
Empress  Eugenie  has  to  repeat,  **  I 
too  favorable  to  war.*'  Regarded 
her  womanhood  as  one  of  the  mosi 
among  mankind,  respected  and  ev< 
her  husband's  deadliest  enemies, 
suffered  blow  after  blow  ;  has  lost  he 
her  throne,  her  country  ;  and  no 
hope,  her  only  child,  has  suffered 
death  from  enemies  who  never  he< 
and  in  a  cause  which  was  not  his  « 
Heir  of  the  Napoleons,  the  Child  of 
tism  of  fire,"  assegaied  by  Zulus 
Africa  !  Scarcely  in  history  or  in 
there  been  a  life  like  that  of  th< 
Eugenie,  for  even  Josephine,  the  w< 
like  her,  was  not  stripped  of  her  ct 
very  lad  whose  untimely  death  is  no 
having  been  her  descendant.  She,  c 
women,  is  the  greatest  example  of 
bility  of  earthly  grandeur,  and  th< 
human  hope  or  expectation. —  TA^  J 


CROESUS. 
My  small  Charlie  said  to  me 

That  he  had  lots  of  riches. 
*'  How  much,  old  man  ?'*  said  I ;  sa 

*'  Two  farthings  in  my  breeches, 

A  silver  fourpence  in  my  purse. 
And  one  French  bit  of  money," 

Then  added  (speaking  of  his  nurse) 
**  'Twas  given  me  by  Nunny, 

A  lucky  sixpence,  father,  too  ;" 
He  paused,  as  though  to  measure 

With  those  grave  eyes  what  I  shouk 
On  hearing  of  such  treasure. 

With  those  grave  eyes  he  looked  at 
Ere  he  resumed  his  parley, — 

It  was  as  plain  as  A,  B,  C 
(Or  plainer,  perhaps,  to  Charlie), 

That  weighty  matters  were  our  cue. 
We  meant  to  sift  and  try  'em  ; — 

"  And  father,"  Charlie  said,  *'  are  y 
As  rich  a  man  as  I  am  ?'^ 

And  I  replied — the  while  I  drew 
My  arm  around  his  shoulder — 
*^  Charlie,  Tm  not  so  rich  as  you. 

Because  I'm  ages  older." 

—  TAi 

TO   GARIBALX)!. 

Bravb  Garibaldi,  from  the  heart  of  God, 

Tired  with  the  stuff  that  shapes  a  great 
With  sword  of  vengeance  and  with  chastei 

To  flash  red  justice  in  men's  blinking  ey 
Thou  hast  done  great  things — made  thine 

Made  Popes  to  fall  and  trampled  slaves  t 
But  this  one  thing  the  gods  denied  to  thee 

The  greatest  grace  of  greatness— to  be  in 
Good  Garibaldi,  would  that  thou  might  kc 

What  hasty  wits  are  passing  slow  to  leai 
That  things  by  inches,  not  by  ells,  do  grov 

And  meal  is  ground^by  patience  in  the  q 
Thy  work  was  done  as  eagles  seize  their  p 

Now  stout-necked  oxen  gently  drive  the 
—John  Stuart  Blackib  :  K^m 
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BY   LESLIE   STEPHEN. 


Gray  and  his  School, 

A  REMARK  is  every  now  and  then  made 
about  Gray  by  somebody  who  has  just 
been  reading  his  charming  letters.  Gray, 
it  is  announced,  was  one  of  the  first 
prophets  of  the  true  faith,  or,  as  others 
call  it,  the  modern  superstition,  of  which 
mountains  are  the  temples  and  Alpine 
clubs  form  the  congregations.  Their 
creed  may  be  compressed  into  the  single 
article  that  a  love  of  mountains  is  the 
first  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  To  that 
doctrine,  with  some  slight  reservations, 
I  yield  a  very  hearty  assent  and  con- 
sent ;  and  I  am  glad  to  reckon  Gray 
amongst  its  sound  adherents.  A  moun- 
tainous country  alone,  he  says,  can  fur- 
nish truly  picturesque  scenery.  His 
early  enthusiasm  for  the  Chartreuse,  his 
admiration  in  later  years  of  the  vale  of 
Keswiclc  and  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie, 
are  sjrmptoms  of  an  orthodoxy  credit- 
Mnr  SuuBS.— Vcn.  XXX.,  No.  4 


able,  because  rarer  in  his  time  than  our 
own.  But,  though  Gray  shared  the  sen- 
timent which  was  then  growing  up,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  attribute  to  him  any 
influence  in  its  propagation.  His  de- 
scriptive letters  are  admirable,  and  show 
that  he  had  a  true  eye  for  scenery  ;  but 
they  were  not  published  till  after  his 
death,  and  certainly  his  Li/e  ami  Wril- 
t'li^i,  clipped  and  docked  by  the  precise 
Mason,  was  not  the  kind  of  book  to 
generate  a  new  enthusiasm.  The  real 
glory  of  revealing  to  mankind  the  new 
pleasure  must  be  given — so  far  as  it  can 
be  given  to  any  individual  writers — to 
men  like  Rousseau,  whose  passionate 
rhetoric  made  the  love  of  nature  a  pop- 
ular watchword,  and  Saussure,  who  first 
showed  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
glories  of  the  Alps.  But  in  England, 
and  not  in  England  alone,  .even  Rous- 
seau was,  in  this  respect,  eclipsed  by 
Ossian.     l"he  general  estimate  of  those 
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j^ular  ])oems,  considered  as  descrip- 
e  of  a  mountainous  rej^ion,  coincides, 
imagine,  with  that  of  Wordsworth, 
he  mountains  of  Ossian  are  mere 
aubs,  vague  abstractions  of  mist  and 
.loom,  gigantesque  unrealities  which 
•peak  of  anything  but  first-hand  impres- 
sions of  actual  scenery.  You  may  read 
through  Ossian — if  you  can  read  through 
it  at  all — without  gaining  any  more  dis- 
tinct impressions  of  Highland  scenery 
than  you  would  have  received  in  the 
Highlands  themselves  any  time  since  last 
November.  P>ut  the  extraordinary  influ- 
ence of  Ossian  upon  the  minds  of  Mac- 
Fherson's  contemi)oraries  is  amatter  of 
historv.  When  Goethe  went  to  Switzer- 
land,  he  evidently  considered  it  the  cor- 
rect thing  to  have  passages  from  Ossian  at 
his  fingers'  ends  for  application  to  the 
Al[)s;  it  was  the  mountaineer's  text-book, 
to  be  (juoted  in  Switzerland  as  a  later  gen- 
eration quoted  J5yron  or  the  present  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  Gray  was  one  of 
the  earliest  enthusiasts,  and,  though  he 
had  a  critical  ([ualm  or  two,  was  aj^par- 
cntly  more  moved  by  the  new  poems 
than  by  any  literary  event  of  his  time. 
He  is  *  \\v/asiV  with  their  infinite  beauty, '  * 
makes  **  a  thousand  inquiries"  about 
their  authenticity,  and  in  one  letter  de- 
clares himself  to  be  **  cruelly  disappoint- 
ed" with  the  Nouvt'Ih'  Ifi^hnse^  and  able 
to  admire  nothing  but  Fingal.  He  stud- 
ies Croma  (who  now  knows  Croma  even 
by  name  ?),  and  picks  out  the  finest 
phrase  in  it  as  though  he  were  criticising 
a  book  of  the  Iliad, 

The  Ossian  fever  was  symptomatic  of 
a  widely-spread  sentiment  or  fashion, 
due  to  causes  far  more  general  than  the 
influence  of  any  individual.  It  would 
be  easy  enough  to  show  that  worshii)pers 
of  the  i)ictures(pie  had  discovered  the 
chief  beauties  of  England  before  Gray 
wrote  his  letters.  The  tourist  was  al- 
ready abroad.  When  Gray  visited  Gor- 
dale  Scar,  in  Craven,  he  already  found 
landscape  painters  settled  at  the  neigh- 
boring inn  and  preparing  views  for  the 
engraver.  The  reader  of  that  maddest 
of  books,  Jo/ift  Buticle^  may  remember 
that  the  hero  contrives  at  one  place  to 
emerge  out  of  a  mysterious  cavern  in 
the  mountains  of  Westmoreland.  He 
observes  on  the  occasion  that  the  vale  of 
Keswick  is  considered  to  offer  the  finest 
views  in  England,  and  that  they  were,  in 


truth,  finer  than  even  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dal- 
ton  had  been  able  to  make  them  appear 
in  his  descriptive  poem.  Yet  Buncle 
thinks  that  Keswick  is  surpassed  by  the 
**  shaded  fells"  in  the  neighborhood 
(apparently)  of  Ambleside,  and  that  the 
cascades  there  are  superior  to  **  dread 
Lodore."  The  **  Rev.  Dr.  Dalton" 
appeal  s  to  have  published  his  poem — a 
poem,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  unfamiliar  to 
me — in  1755,  some  years  before  Gray's 
visit.  But  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  itpon 
this  point.  It  is  clear  enough,  from 
many  symptoms,  that  the  love  of  pictur- 
esque scenery  was  becoming  fashionable 
in  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  that 
Gray,  as  a  man  of  taste,  was  amongst 
the  first  to  feel  the  impulse. 

The  whole  matter  is,  perhaps,  of  less 
importance  than  is  sometimes  attached 
to  it.     There  is,  after  all,  a  good  deal  in 
Macaulay's   common-sense  explanation 
of    the    phenomenon — that    a   love   of 
mountain  scenery  means  simply  the  for- 
mation of  good  roads  and  comfortable 
inns  in  mountain  districts.     But  Gray's 
taste  in  this  respect  is  at  least  significant 
as  to  Gray*s  own  position.     His  con- 
tempt for  Rousseau  and  his  Ibve  of  Os- 
sian are  inversions  of  the  judgment  of 
later  times  ;  for  no  one  would  novrdeny 
the  power  of  Rousseau,  or  find  much 
pleasure — unless  possessed  by  some  an- 
tiquarian   or    patriotic    mania — in   the 
epics  of  the  mythical  bard.     And  yet  we 
can  see  that  Gray  represents  a  vein  of 
sentiment  allied  to  some  modem  modes 
of  thought,  and  generally  regarded  as 
antipathetic   to   the   spirit   of   his    own 
time.     With  all  his  popularity,  he  ap- 
pears to  be  an  isolated    phenomenon. 
Everybody  knows  his  poetry  by  heart 
The  Elegy  has  .so  worked  itself  into  the 
popular    imagination    that    it   includes 
more  familiar  phrases  than  almost  any 
poem  of  ec[ual  length  in  the  language. 
The /:?<z/v/and  the  lines  upon  Eton  have 
become  so  hackneyed  as  perhaps  to  ac- 
quire a  certain  tinge  of  banality.    If  few 
English  poets  have  written  so  little,  none 
certainly  has  written  so  little  that  has 
fallen  into  oblivion.     And  yet,  though 
Gray  is  in  this  sense  the  most  popular 
poet  of  his  day,  though  he  is  more  read 
than  Young,  or  Thomson,  or  Collins,  or 
Goldsmith,  or  many  others,  we  do  not 
think  of  him  as  stamping  his  image  upon 
the  time.    He  stands  apart.    His  poetry 
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taken   to   be    like    an   oasis  in  the 
desert ;  it  is  a  sudden  spring  of  peren- 
nial freshness  gushing  out  in  the  midst 
of    that  dreary  didactic,  argumentative, 
inonotonous     current     of    versification 
poured  forth  by  the  imitators  of  Pope. 
He  never  used  Pope's  measure  for  seri- 
ous   purposes,   except  in  one  fine  frag- 
?^^rit — the  least  read  of  his  poems — and 
^^»  as  it  were,  an  outsider  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  time.     And  yet,   again,   it 
^ust  be  remembered  that  Wordsworth 
picked  him  out  for  special  condemnation 
^  the  worst  offender  in  the  use  of  con- 
ventional language.      He  definitely  ac- 
cepted and  has  enlarged  upon  the  theory 
Which  Wordsworth  attempted  to  upset — 
that  poetry  should  use  a  languapje  differ- 
ing from  that  of  common  life.     Indeed, 
he  gets  upon  stilts  as  deliberately  and 
consciously  as  any  poet  of  the  day,  and  is 
nervously  sensitive  to  the  risk  of  a  lapse 
into  the  vernacular. 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  a  paradoxical 
turn  to  these  remarks,  and  to  show  how 
Gray  was  at  once  the  opponent  and  the 
representative  of  the  poetical  creed  of 
his  day.  The  puzzle,  such  as  it  is,  arises 
from  our  habit  of  absurdly  exaggerating 
the  difference  between  ourselves  and  our 
grandfathers,  and  speaking  as  if  every- 
body was  **  artificial"  in  the  reign  of 
Pope  and  **  natural"  in  the  reign  of 
Wordsworth.  No  two  words  in  the 
language  cover  more  confusion  of 
thought  than  those  famous  phrases.  It 
would  be  easy  enough  to  twist  them  so 
as  to  prove  that  W^ordsworth  was  more 
artificial  than  Pope,  quite  as  clearly  as 
the  opposite  is  so  often  demonstrated  ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  there  was  just  as  much  human  na- 
ture and  as  little  affectation  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Anne  as  in  those  of  Victoria 
or  in  those  of  Elizabeth.  The  contrast 
usually  drawn  has,  I  doubt  not,  an  im- 
portant meaning  ;  but  it  is  so  obscured 
by  the  vague  talk  about  **  nature"  that 
I  never  see  the  word  without  instinc- 
tively putting  myself  on  my  guard  against 
some  bit  of  slipshod  criticism  or  sham 
philosophy.  I  heartily  wish  that  the 
word  could  be  turned  out  of  the  lan- 
guage. Though  that,  alas  !  is  impossible, 
we  may  try  to  avoid  the  misleading  asso- 
ciations which  it  continually  introduces. 
Gray,  at  any  rate,  was  a  human  being 
who  liked  looking  at  trees  and  hills  as 


much  as  anybody  does  now  ;  and  he 
certainly  succeeded  in  writing  some 
verses  which  concentrate  into  a  couple 
of  pages  a  depth  of  genuine  emotion  such 
as  would  furnish  wliole  volumes  of  mod- 
ern verbiage.  It  is  another  question 
whether  he  ought  to  be  called  a  natural 
or  an  artificial  poet. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  it  may  be 
observed  that  Gray  was  not  so  solitary  a 
phenomenon  as  we  might  at  first  sight 
fancy.  He  never  entered  the  circle  of 
literary  men  who  lived  in  London,  and 
who,  in  the  later  part  of  his  career,  ac- 
knowledged Johnson  as  their  dictator. 
He  shrank  from  the  roughness  of  the 
**  great  bear/*  who,  in  his  turn,  seems 
to  have  despised  Gray  as  a  literary  fop 
— a  finikin  and  affected  spinner  of 
verses,  who  tried  to  be  grand  and  succeed- 
ed only  in  being  pompous  and  obscure. 
Gray,  in  his  quiet  cloister,  led  the  life 
of  a  recluse  and  followed  his  own  fan- 
cies with  little  direct  reference  to  the 
public  opinion  of  accepted  dispensers  of 
literary  reputation.  But  no  man  is  re- 
ally independent  of  his  time,  and  Gray 
had  his  allies  and  his  followers. 
Amongst  them  were  men  still  worth  re- 
membering, though  all  of  them,  like 
Gray  himself,  stood  more  or  less  apart 
from  the  main  current  of  literature.  In 
one  of  his  early  letters  he  speaks  of  the 
Odes  just  published  by  two  young  au- 
thors, who  **  both  deserve  to  last  some 
years,  but  will  not."  Collins,  the  first 
of  these,  has  lasted,  though  destined  to 
an  early  death,  and  scarcely  more  vo- 
luminous than  Gray  himself.  Collins, 
like  Gray,  was  sensitive  and  solitary, 
though  in  a  still  more  morbid  degree. 
It  is  recorded  of  him — and  I  know  of  no 
similar  case  except  that  of  Landor  in  re- 
gard to  Pericles  and  Aspasia — that  he 
repaid  his  publisher  for  the  loss  incur- 
red by  his  Odes.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
irrelevant  to  add  that  his  mind  soon 
gave  symptoms  of  approaching  imbecil- 
ity. The  other  young  poet  was  Joseph 
Warton,  still  remembered  for  his  essay 
on  Pope,  the  elder  brother  of  Thomas 
Warton,  the  historian  of  poetry  ;  and 
the  two  brothers  were  the  heads  of  what 
was  once  called  the  school  of  the  War- 
tons.  The  "  school"  was  not  a  very 
large  one,  and  the  poems  of  both  the 
brothers — though  Thomas  is  held  to  be 
better  than  Joseph — are  not  amongst  the 
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things  that  have  lasted.  The  influence 
of  the  Wartons,  however,  was  very  con- 
spicuous in  reviving  the  study  of  the 
earlier  models  of  our  literature.  Joseph 
tried  to  persuade  the  world — unsuccess- 
fully at  the  time — that  Pope  was  inferior 
to  Spenser  ;  and  his  brother's  history  is 
a  considerable  landmark  in  that  revival 
of  interest  in  poetical  antiquities  indicat- 
ed by  such  works  as  Percy's  Reliques^  or 
by  the  forgeries  of  Chatterton  and  Mac- 
Pherson.  I  might  have  quoted  Joseph 
Warton*s  earliest  poem  (1740)  to  show 
that  what  is  called  the  love  of  nature 
was  by  no  means  a  novelty  when  Gray 
went  to  the  lakes.  It  is  enough  to  give 
the  title — The  Enthusiast ;  or ^  The  LcrOer 
of  Nature — and  to  observe  that  Wart  on 
wishes  to  seat  himself  on  a  **  pinetopt 
precipice,  abrupt  and  shaggy,"  and  to 
listen  to  **  Boreas'  blasts"  and  the 
sounds  of  **  hollow  winds  and  ever-beat- 
ing waves,"  in  the  most  approved 
romantic  fashion.  Both  brothers,  too, 
have  a  taste  for  the  "  moss-grown  spire 
and  crumbling  arch  ;"  and  Tom's  best 
sonnet — one  much  admired  by  Lamb — 
is  written  on  a  blank  leaf  of  Dugdale's 
Monasticon^  and  expresses  his  delight  in 
surveying  the  records  of  **cloister*d 
piety"— 

Nor  rough,  nor  barren,  are  the  winding  ways 
Of  hoar  Antiquity,  but  strewn  with  flowers. 

In  another  he  wishes  to  know  whether 
'*  his  pipe  can  aught  essay  to  reach  the 
ear"  of  that  "  divine  bard"  Mr.  Gray, 
for  whose  Elegy  and  Bard  he  expresses 
the  warmest  admiration. 

The  similarity  of  taste  shown  by  the 
Wartons  and  Gray  does  not  appear  to 
have  led  to  personal  intercourse.  They 
were  divided  by  that  broad,  though  to 
the  outward  world  invisible,  gulf  which 
still  separates  Oxford  from  Cambridge. 
Gray's  most  enthusiastic  disciple, 
Mason,  had  come  under  his  influence  at 
Cambridge,  and  his  first  performance 
led  to  a  passage  of  arms  with  Tom  War- 
ton.  Mason  attacked  the  Jacobitism  of 
Oxford  in  a  poem  called  Isis^  stating,  of 
course  in  a  purely  poetical  sense,  that 
Oxford  men  held  "  infernal  orgies"  to 
the  foes  of  freedom.  Warton  replied  in 
verses  which  Mason  admitted  to  be 
better  than  his  own.  Modesty,  how- 
ever, was  not  Mason's  strong  point. 
Years  afterwards,  when  riding  into  Ox- 


ford, he  remarked  that  he  was  glad  that 
it  was  already  dark  ;  otherwise,  as  he 
intimated,  a  mob  would  naturally  have 
gathered  to    avenge  his  insults  to  the 
University.    Mason's  odes  and  choruses 
are  so  obviously  an  echo  of  Gray's  that 
one   is   rather  surprised   to   find   Gray 
praising  them  in  language  which  implies 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  his  responsibil- 
ity.   Mason  himself  was  cordially  proud 
of  the    relationship,     though   he    took 
amazing  liberties  as   an   editor  of  his 
master's  letters,  and  occasionally  gave 
himself  airs  of  equality,  or  even  patron- 
age, which  strike  one  as  a  little  absurd. 
A  more  distant,  but  perhaps  still  more 
enthusiastic,  admirer  of  Gray  was  Beat- 
tie,  whose  early  odes  (which  he  judicious- 
ly endeavored  to  suppress)  are  feebler 
echoes  than  Mason's  of  the  same  model, 
and  who  reverently  submitted  his  best 
poem,   the  Minstrel^  to  Gray's  correc- 
tion, and,  more  wonderful  to  relate,  ac- 
cepted one  or  two  of  his  critic's  emenda- 
tions.    And,  finally,  we  must  include  in. 
the  school  of  Gray  the  man  whose  levity^ 
and  coxcombry  has  blinded  many  read* 
ers  to  his  very  remarkable  ability.   Hor- 
ace Walpole,  who  quarrelled  with  Gray, 
as  with  many  others  of  his  friends,  for  a. 
time,  and  who,  unlike  Gray,  was  thor- 
oughly immersed  in  the  central  current 
of  London  society,  was  no  poet,  but  was 
in  thorough  sympathy  with  Gray's  anti- 
quarian  tastes,    and   by   the    Castle   of 
Otranto  and  the  sham  Gothic  of  Straw- 
berry Hill  did  more    than  profounder 
antiquarians    to  restore   an  interest  in 
mediaeval  art. 

The  names  thus  brought  together,  to 
which  others  might  of  course  be  added, 
give  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  gen- 
eral tendencies  of  what  I  have  called  the 
school  of  Gray.  They  did  not  form  a 
clique,  like  most  schools,  for  they  lived 
in  remote  regions,  and  most  of  them 
showed  the  touchiness  and  even  sensi- 
bility which  is  rubbed  off  by  the  friction 
of  large  societies.  Tom  Warton,  who 
was  certainly  sociable  enough  in  a 
fashion,  was  buried  at  Oxford  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  Gray  was  so  secluded  in  his 
Cambridge  cloister  that  the  young  men 
made  a  rush  to  see  him  in  later  years — 
leaving  their  dinners,  it  is  said,  but  that 
is  scarcely  credible — when  he  appeared 
by  some  rare  accident  in  the  college 
walks.    Beattie  stuck  with  equal  persist- 
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ence    to    his  college  in  Aberdeen,  and 
could  not  be  induced  even  to  take  a 
professorship  in  Edinburgh,  being  afraid, 
apparently,    that    his    Essay    on  Truth 
would    expose    him   to   unpleasantness 
from  the  more  metropolitan  circle  which 
admifed  and    respected    his  antagonist 
Hume.     The  alarm,  indeed,  was  more 
reasonable  than    Mason's  alarm  about 
Oxford,  for  the  essay  was  not  only  ve- 
l^etnent  in  its  abuse,  but  had  succeeded 
^^    making  a  great   stir   in  the  world. 
^lason,  again,  fixed  himself  in  his  York- 
shire living  and  his  canonry,  emerging 
^Tily  at  intervals  to  pay  a  few  visits  to 
*^is  aristocratic  friends.    And  even  Avai- 
ls ole  made  a  kind  of  sham  cloister  at 
Strawberry,  and,  though  a  man  of  the 
^"Vorld,  a  gossip,  and  a  politician,  was  as 
^Tritable  and  uneasy  a  companion  as  the 
^^ost    retired  of  hermits.      The    great 
"Movements  of  thought  generally  spread, 
St  is  supposed,   from  the  metropolitan 
centres,   where    intellectual    activity    is 
stimulated  by  the  constant  collision  of 
eager  and  excited  minds.     But  a  new 
taste  may  make  its  appearance  in  the 
comers    to  which  sensitive  men  retire 
from  the  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  the 
world,  and  cultivate  at  their  ease  what 
is  first  an  individual  crotchet  and  after- 
wards   developes    into    a    fashionable 
amusement. 

Gray,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  the  one 
man  of  genius  of  the  school  after  the 
early  death  of  Collins,  for  it  would  be 
strained  to  give  a  higher  name  than  tal- 
ent even  to  Horace  Walpole's  remarkable 
intellectual    vivacity.     Tom     Warton's 
biographer  (it  is  impossible  to  speak  of 
Thomas)  has  drawn  an  elaborate  parallel, 
'ii  the  proper  historical  fashion,  between 
''iis  hero  and  Gray.  They  were  both  dons, 
I^rofessors,  students  of  antiquities,  lovers 
^f  nature  and  of  the  romantic,  compos- 
ers of  odes,  and  so  forth.     The  parallel 
Contains  a  good  deal  of  truth,  but  it  is 
^^onsistent    with    an  amusing  contrast. 
"^om  Warton  was  the  thoroughly  jovial, 
"Undignified  don   of   the   period.      His 
l^oetry — even  if  his   Triumph  of  Isis  be 
Superior  to  Mason's  Isis^  and  his  sonnets 
vieserve  some  praise  in  a  century  barren 
^f  sonnets — is  not  generally  refreshing  ; 
the  poor  man  had  to  construct  some  of 
those    fanciful    pieces   of  verse   which 
laureates  in  those  days  were  bound  to 
manufacture  for  the  sovereign's  birth- 


day, and  one  cannot  glance  at  them  (no- 
body can  read  them)  without  profound 
sympathy.  But  his  humorous  verses 
have  still  a  pleasant  rins;  about  them. 
There  is  a  contagion  in  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  celebrates  the  virtues  of 
Oxford  ale.  When  he  imagines  himself 
discommuned  for  his  indulgence,  and 
unable  even  to  get  longer  **  tick"  at  the 
pothouse,  he  daringly  compares  himself 
to  Adam  exiled  from  Paradise.  In 
another  poem  we  have  the  characteristic 
triumph  of  the  steady  don,  who  has 
stuck  to  a  bachelor  life,  over  the  mis- 
guided victim  to  matrimony  and  a  col- 
lege living.  Thus  will  the  poor  fellow 
lament  as  butcher's  bills  and  school  fees 
become  heavier  year  by  year  : — 

Why  did  I  sell  my  college  life 
(He  cries)  for  benefice  and  wile  ? 
Return,  ye  days  when  endless  pleasure 
I  found  in  reading  or  in  leisure, 
When  calm  around  the  common  room 
I  puffed  my  daily  pipe's  perfume. 
Kode  for  a  stomach,  and  inspected 
At  annualibottlings  corks  selected, 
And  din'd  untaxed,  untroubled,  under 
The  portrait  of  our  pious  founder  ! 

These  of  course  are  youthful  produc- 
tions ;  but,  if  all  tales  be  true,  the  tastes 
described  did  not  die  out.  Once,  it  is 
said,  AVarton's  presence  was  required  on 
some  grand  public  function.  The  pro- 
fessor was  not  to  be  found  till  an  ingeni- 
ous person  suggested  that  a  drum  and  a 
fife  should  be  sent  through  the  streets 
performing  a  jovial  and  Jacobite  tune  ; 
and  before  long  the  sweet  notes  enticed 
Warton  from  a  public-house,  pipe  in 
mouth  and  with  rumpled  bands,  to  be 
miserably  deceived  in  his  hopes  of  fun. 
More  creditable,  and  apparently  more 
authentic,  anecdotes  relate  how  he  took 
j)art  in  the  boyish  pranks  of  his 
brother's  pupils  at  Winchester,  and  once 
at  least  composed  a  copy  of  Latin  verses 
for  a  youthful  companion,  and  insisted 
upon  taking  the  half-crown  which  had 
been  offered  as  a  reward  for  their  excel- 
lence before  the  mild  imposture  was  de- 
tected. 

Most  men  grow  tired  of  pipes  and  ale 
and  the  jolly  bachelor  life  of  common 
rooms  soon  after  they  have  put  on  their 
master's  hood.  In  the  old  days,  before 
commissions  and  reform,  when  the  Uni- 
versities were  more  frecjuently  regarded 
as  a  permanent  retreat  for  men  who 
could  find  a  pipe  a  sufficient  substitute 
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for  a  wife,  such  jolly  fellows  as  Wart  on 
formed  a  larger  part  of  the  college 
society.  Most  of  them,  however,  were 
duller  dogs  than  Tom  Warton,  who, 
with  all  his  enjoyment  of  such  heavy 
festivities,  managed  to  write  some  la- 
borious books.  A  proud,  fastidious,  and 
exquisitely  sensitive  man  like  Gray 
looked  upon  the  whole  scene  with  in- 
finite contempt  and  scorn.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  clearly  made  out  why 
he  should  have  resided  permanently  at 
Cambridge,  except  for  the  sake  of  the 
libraries.  Apparently  he  had  resented 
some  of  Walpole's  supercilious  conduct, 
and  possibly  conduct  which  deserves  a 
harsher  name  ;  for  it  is  said  that  Wal- 
pole  opened  a  letter  addressed  to  Gray 
in  the  expectation  of  finding  some  dis- 
respectful notice  of  himself.  Anyhow, 
Gray  erased  Walpole  from  his  list  of 
friends,  though  he  consented  to  resume 
acquaintanceship.  He  might  previously 
have  condescended  to  accept  some  of 
the  appointments  which  Walpole  could 
have  easily  procured  during  his  father's 
ministry.  But  the  father  was  turned  out 
of  office  whilst  the  son  was  a  discarded 
friend,  and  Gray,  unwilling  to  enter  the 
struggle  of  professional  life,  settled  down 
at  the  University,  though  he  always 
regarded  it  and  its  inhabitants  with  un- 
(jualified  contempt.  Gray — as  his  let- 
ters prove — had  a  very  keen  sense  of 
humor,  and  when  he  chose  could  put  a 
very  sharp  edge  to  his  tongue.  He  let 
his  fellow-residents  know  that  he  thought 
them  fools — an  opinion  which  they  were 
perverse  enough  to  resent.  The  poem 
with  which  he  greeted  Cambridge  on  first 
returning  from  his  travels,  headed  a  Hymn 
to  Ignorance^  is  a  curious  contrast  to 
Warton 's  enthusiastic  Triumph  of  I  sis. 

Hail,  horrors,  hail !  ye  ever  gloomy  bowers, 
Ye  Gothic  fanes  and  antiquated  towers, 
Where  rushy  Camus'  slowly  winding  flood 
Perpetual  draws  his  humid  train  of  mud — 

is  the  opening  of  his  uncomplimentary 
address  to  his  alma  mater.  **  At  the 
very  time,"  says  Parr,  in  that  style  of  de- 
licious pomposity  which  smells  of  his  im- 
mortal wig,  **in  which  Mr.  Gray  spoke  so 
contemptuously  of  Cambridge,  that  very 
University  abounded  in  men  of  erudition 
and  science,  with  whom  the  first  scholars 
would  not  have  disdained  to  converse  ; 
and  who  shall  convict  me  of  exaggeration 
when  I  bring  forward  the  names"  of  the 


immortal    so-and-so  ?    The   names   in- 
clude, it  is  true,  some  which  have  still  a 
right    to  respect — Bentley,    Waterland, 
and  Conyers  Middleton,  for  example — 
but  the  most  eminent  were  just  dead  or 
dying  when  Gray  came  into  residence, 
and  dignified  heads  of  houses,  like  Bent- 
ley  and  Waterland,  were  in  a  seventh 
heaven  of  dignity,  quite  inaccessible  to 
the  youthful  poet.     It  does  not  now  ap- 
pear that  it  can  ever  have  been  a  great 
privilege  to  live  in  the  same  town  with    ^ 
"  Provost  Snape,"  **  Tunstall  the  public  — 
orator,"  or  **  Asheton  of  Jesus."    Gray-> 
knew  something  of  Middleton  (who  diedf 
in  1750,  when  Gray  was  34),  and  speaks^ 
of  his  house  as  the  only  one  in  Cam — 
bridge  where  it  was  easy  to  converse  p 
and  he  takes  care  to  add  that  even  Mid — 
dleton  was  only  an  **  old  acquaintance,"^ 
which  is  but  an  indifferent  likeness  of  a-^ 

friend.     He  made  a  few   intimacies 

chiefly  with  younger  men,  like  Mason 

who  soon  ceased  to  be  residents — bu — 3 
the  bulk  of  the  University  was  in  hi^ 
eyes  contemptible  ;  and,  on  the  whole  ^ 
contemporary  evidence  would   lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  opinion  was  not 
far  wrong.      Cambridge  had  possessec? 
very  eminent  men  in  the  days  of  Bent- 
ley,   Newton,  Waterland,  Sherlock,  and 
Middleton,  and  it  has  had  very  eminent 
men  at  a  later  period,   but  Gray  was 
himself  almost  the  only  man  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  whom  any- 
body need  care  to  remember  now.     At 
any  rate,  there  was  a  large  proportion  of 
that  ale-drinking,  tobacco-smoking  ele- 
ment amongst  the  jolly  fellows  of  the 
combination  room,  whose  society  War- 
ton  might   relish,  but  whom  Gray  re- 
garded with  supreme  contempt.      The 
fellow-commoners  appear  by  his  account 
to  have  exceeded  in  audacity  the  young 
gentlemen  who    lately  exhibited    their 
sense  of  playful  humor  by  defacing  cer- 
tain statues  at  Oxford.     The  wits  of  an 
earlier  day  put  poor  Gray  in  fear  of  his 
life.     He  ordered  a  rope  ladder,  to  be 
able  to  escape  from  his  rooms  in  case 
they  set  the  college  on  fire  ;  and,  if  I 
remember  the  tradition  rightly,  they  set 
a  **  booby  trap"  for  the  poet,  and,  rais- 
ing an  alarm,  induced  him  to  descend  his 
rope  ladder  into  a  water  butt.    Anyhow, 
poor  Gray  was  driven  from  Peterhouse 
to  Pembroke,  and  there  abstracted  his 
mind  from  the  academical  noises  by  a 
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Tse  of  study  which,  according  to  his 

aci  ri^irers  (but  who  shall  answer  for  the  ad- 

nn  i  rers  ?),  made  him  profoundly  familiar 

'W'it.li  every  branch  of    learning  except 

t:hematics.  Meanwhile  his  appearance 

manners  were  calculated  to  empha- 

^'^  ^  and  provoke  the  mutual  dislike  be- 

?^'^€n  himself  and  his  rougher  surround- 

^'^.Ks.  His  rooms  were  scrupulously  neat, 

^"^^  ^  li  mignonette  in  the  windows  and  flow- 

^'"^    elegantly  planted  in  china  vases  ;  he 

'^^^^ke  little  in  general  society,  and  com- 

^^«d  biting  epigrams  or  classical  puns 

ha  derisory  application  to  his  special 

ociates.     In   short,   in   outward   ap- 

arance  he  belonged  to  the  class  fop  or 

^^'^it'fnaitre^  mincing,   precise,   affected, 

^'^  d  as  little  in  harmony  with  the  rowdy 

^^llow-commoners  as  Hotspur's  courtier 

"^v-ith   the  rough  soldiers  on  the  battle- 

The  want  of  harmony  between  Gray 
^nd  his  surroundings  goes  far  to  explain 
liis  singular  want  of  fertility.     In  fact, 
"^•e  may  say — without  any  want  of  re- 
spect  for  a  venerable  institution — that 
Gray  could  hardly  have  found  a  more 
\irK:ongenial      residence.         Cambridge 
boasts  of  its  poets  ;  and  a  University 
may  well    be    proud    which   has   had, 
amongst  many  others,  such  inmates  as 
Spenser,  Milton,   Dryden,  Gray,  Cole- 
ridge,   Wordsworth,    Byron,    and   Mr. 
Tennyson.     If  a  sceptic  chooses  to  ask 
what  share  the  University  can  claim  in 
stimulating  the  genius  of  those  illustri- 
ous men,  the  answer  might  be  difficult. 
But,  in  any  case,  no  poet  except  Gray 
loved  his  University  well  enough  to  be- 
come a  resident.      If  it  were  not  for 
Gray  I  should  be  inclined  to  guess  that 
a  poet  don  was  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
The  reason  is  very  obvious  to  any  one 
who  has  enjoyed  the  latter  title.     It  is 
simply  that  no  atmosphere  can  be  con- 
ceived more  calculated  to  stimulate  that 
excessive    fastidiousness   which  all  but 
extinguished    Gray's  productive   facul- 
ties.    He  might  wrap  himself  in  simple 
contempt  for  the  ale-drinking  vanity  of 
don.     He   could,    in    the  old  college 
slang,  "  sport  his  oak"  and  despise  their 
railings,  and  even  the  shouts  of  **  Fire  !" 
of  the  worthy  fellow-commoners.     But 
a  poet  requires  some  sympathy  and,  if 
possible,  some  worshippers.     The  inner 
circle  of  Gray's  intimates  was  naturally 
composed  of  men  fastidious  like  himself, 


and  all  of  them  more  or  less  critics  by 
profession.  The  reflection  would  be 
forced  upon  his  mind,  whenever  he 
thought  of  publishing.  What  will  be 
thought  of  my  poems  by  Provost  Snape 
and  Mr.  Public-Orator  Tunstall,  and 
Asheton  of  Jesus,  and  those  other  lu- 
minaries whom  Dr.  Parr  commemorates  ? 
And  undoubtedly  their  first  thought 
would  be  to  show  their  claim  to  literary 
excellence  by  picking  holes  in  their 
friend's  compositions.  They  would  re- 
joice greatly  when  they  could  show  that 
faculties  sharpened  by  the  detection  of 
false  quantities  and  slips  of  grammar  in 
their  pupils'  Latin  verses  were  equal  to 
the  discovery  of  solecisms  and  defective 
rhymes  in  the  work  of  a  living  poet. 
Gray's  extreme  sensitiveness  to  all  such 
quillets  of  criticism  is  marked  in  every 
poem  he  wrote.  Had  he  been  forced  to 
fight  his  way  in  literature  he  would  have 
learnt  to  swallow  his  scruples  and  take 
the  chance  in  a  free  give-and-take  strug- 
gle for  fame.  In  a  country  living  he 
might  have  forgotten  his  tormentors  and 
have  married  a  wife  to  secure  at  least 
one  thoroughly  appreciative  and  intelli- 
gent admirer.  But  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
small  scholastic  clique,  however  little  he 
might  respect  their  individual  merits,  to 
have  the  chat  of  combination  rooms  ever 
in  his  ears,  to  be  worried  by  bands  of 
professional  critics  at  every  turn,  was  as 
though  a  singing  bird  should  build  over 
a  wasp  nest.  The  Elegy  and  the  Odes 
just  struggled  into  existence,  though 
much  of  them  was  written  before  he  set- 
tled down  as  a  resident  ;  but  Gray,  like 
many  another  don  of  great  abilities,  fin- 
ished but  a  minute  fragment  of  the  work 
of  which  he  more  or  less  contemplated 
the  execution.  The  books  contemplated 
but  never  carried  out  by  men  in  his 
position  would  make  a  melancholy  and 
extensive  catalogue.  The  effect  of  these 
influences  upon  his  work  is  palpable  to 
every  reader  of  Gray.  No  English  poet 
has  ever  given  more  decisive  proof  that 
he  shared  that  secret  of  clothing  even  an 
obvious  thought  in  majestic  and  resound- 
ing language,  which  we  naturally  call 
Miltonic.  Though  he  modestly  asserts 
that  he  inherits 

Nor  the  pride  nor  ample  pinion 
That  the  Theban  eagle  bear, 

Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
Through  the  azure  deep  of  air. 
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yet  we  feel  that  none  of  his  contempo- 
raries— perhaps  none  of  his  successors — 
could  have  equalled,  in  dignity  and  rich- 
ness of  style,  the  noble  passage  in  which 
that  phrase  occurs.  And  yet  we  must 
also  feel  that  if  his  **  car,"  as  he  says  of 
Dryden's,  is  borne  by  **  coursers  of 
ethereal  race,"  they  are  constantly 
checked  oefore  they  can  get  into  full 
career.  He  takes  flight  as  if  the  azure 
deep  were  the  natural  home  in  which  he 
could  sail  suspended  like  the  eagle  with- 
out perceptible  effort.  But  the  wings 
droop  before  they  are  well  unfurled,  and 
the  magnificent  strain  ceases  without 
giving  the  promised  satisfaction.  Even 
the  Elegy  flags  a  little  towards  the  end  ; 
the  **  hoary-headed  swain"  becomes 
rather  flat  in  his  remarks,  and  the  con- 
cluding epitaph  has  just  a  little  too  much 
twang  ,  of  epigrammatic  smartness.  I 
fully  agree,  indeed,  with  Wolfe  that  it 
was  a  far  greater  achievement  to  write 
the  Elegy  than  to  storm  the  heights  of 
Abram,  and,  for  my  part,  hold  that  only 
a  soldier,  or  author,  or  civilian  of  ultra- 
military  enthusiasm  could  suppose  that 
such  a  comparison  involved  condescen- 
sion on  the  side  of  the  general.  Gray 
and  his  personal  admirers  seem  to  have 
been  annoyed  at  the  preference  given  to 
this  above  his  other  writings.  It  proved, 
so  he  argued,  that  the  stupid  public 
cared  for  the  subject  instead  of  the  art ; 
that  they  liked  the  Elegy  as  they  liked 
Blair's  Grave ^  and  would  have  liked  it 
as  well  if  the  same  thoughts  had  been 
expressed  in  prose.  Undoubtedly  the 
public  will  always  refuse  to  make  that 
distinction  between  form  and  matter 
which  seems  so  important  to  the  critical 
mind.  It  is  not,  however,  that  they  are  un- 
affected by  the  artistic  skill,  but  that  they 
are  affected  unconsciously.  The  medi- 
tations of  Blair,  of  Young,  and  of  Hervey, 
equally  popular  in  their  day,  have  fallen 
into  disrepute  for  want  of  the  inquisitive 
felicity  of  language  which  has  preserved 
the  Elegy,  It  is  a  commonplace  thing 
to  say  that  the  power  of  giving  freshness 
to  commonplace  is  amongst  the  highest 
proofs  of  poetical  genius.  One  reason  is, 
apparently,  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  ex- 
tract the  pure  and  ennobling  element 
from  the  coarser  materials  in  which  any 
obvious  truth  comes  to  be  embedded. 
The  difficulty  of  feeling  rightly  is  as  great 
as  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  \vorthy  ut- 


terance of  the  feeling.  Everybod 
judge  of  the  difficulty  of  Gray's  tas 
will  attend  to  what  passes  at  a  fi 
On  such  an  occasion  one  is  incli 
fancy,  4  priori ^  mourners  will  dr 
affectation  and  speak  poetically  b 
they  will  speak  from  their  hearts 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  oc 
on  which  there  is  generally  such  a 
expenditure  of  painful  and  jarring 
ment,  of  vulgarity,  affectation,  a 
sincerity  ;  and  thus  Gray*s  medi 
stand  out  from  other  treatment; 
similar  theme  not  merely  by  the  i 
cal  merits  of  the  language,  but 
admirable  truth  and  purity  of  the 
lying  sentiment.  The  temptatioi 
too  obtrusively  moral  and  improv 
indulge  in  inappropriate  epigra 
sham  feeling,  in  idle  sophistry,  in 
ed  and  exaggerated  gloominess,  c 
on  occasion  to  heighten  the  eff 
inappropriate  humor,  is  so  stroc 
most  people  that  Gray's  kindnc 
delicacy  of  feeling,  qualities  whic 
perceptible  to  the  despised  public 
be  regarded  as  contributing  qi 
much  to  the  success  of  the  Elegy 
technical  merits  of  form,  which, 
over,  can  hardly  be  separated  fr 
merits  of  substance. 

Indeed,  when  we  come  to  the  oth 
which  have  similar  qualities  of 
style,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  ex  pi 
difference  of  reception.  The  be 
Ode  upon  Eton^  for  example,  com 
conflict  with  one's  common  sense 
know  too  well  that  an  Eton  bo) 
always  the  happy  and  immaculate 
ture  of  Gray's  fancy  ;  and  one  fe< 
the  reflections  upon  his  probable 
dation  imply  a  fit  of  temporary  ill- 
in  the  poet,  supervening,  no  doubt 
a  deeper  vein  of  melancholy.  Tl 
timent  is  too  splenetic  to  be  pi 
The  Bard^  which  has,  I  suppose 
recited  by  school-boys  as  frequei 
the  Elegy^  is  a  more  curious  ind 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Gray's  met 
composition.  Mason  gives  an  a 
of  the  remarkable  transformation 
it  underwent.  Gray's  first  inten 
appears,  was  that  the  bard  shou 
dare  prophetically  that  poets 
never  be  wanting  *  *  to  celebrate  ti 
tue  and  valor  in  immortal  strains, 
pose  vice  and  infamous  pleasur 
boldly  censure  tyranny  and  opprei 
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Undoubtedly   this  gives  a  meaning  to 
the  ode  worthy  of  the  beginning.     The 
victim  could  not  make  a  more  effective 
retort.    But,  unluckily,  when  the  bard 
had  got  into  full  swing  it  struck  him  that 
the  facts  were  not  what  his  theory  re- 
quired. Shakespeare,  says  Mason,  liked 
Falstaff  in  spite  of  his  vices  ;  Milton 
censured  tyranny  in  prose  ;  Dry  den  was 
'       a  court  parasite  ;  Pope,   a  Tory  ;  and 
Addison,  *'  though  a  Whig,"  was  a  poor 
poet.     The  poor  bard  was  therefore  in 
the  miserable  position — one  of  the  most 
wretched  known  to  humanity — of  a  man 
who  has  begun  a  fine  speech  and  does 
not  see  his  way  out  of  it.     If  Gray  had 
taken  a  wider  view  of  the  poet's  true  func- 
tion, he  might  still  have  found  some  em- 
bodiment for  his  thoughts  ;  for  English 
poetry,  though  it  may  not  have  been 
Wliiggish,  may  certainly  be  regarded  as 
the  fullest  expression  of  the  more  liberal 
an<l  humanizing  conceptions  of  the  world 
which  have  to  struggle  against  the  ped- 
aatry  and  narrowness  of   prosaic    pro- 
fessional theorizers.     But  the  bard  re- 
quired sound  Whig  poetry  to  point  his 
moral,   and  it    was    not    forthcoming. 
Consequently  he  has  to  take  refuge  in 
the  very  scanty  consolation  afforded  by 
the  bare  reflection  that  Spenser,  Shakes- 
peare, and  Milton  would  begin  to  write 
•onne  time  after  the  descendants  of  a 
Welshman    had    ascended    the  throne. 
One  would  not  grudge  any  satisfaction 
to  an  unfortunate  gentleman  just  about 
^u  ^^™"^^^  suicide  ;  but  one  must  admit 
that  he  was  easily  pleased. 
,  This  want  of  any  central  idea  converts 
the  ode  into  a  set  of  splendid  fragments 
Of  Verse,  which  scarcely  hold  together, 
^•^'^temporary  critics  complained  griev- 
^^^'y    of    its    ''obscurity"— a   phrase 
nic^lj  seems  ill-placed  to  us  who  know 
y^  ^acperience  what  obscurity  may  really 
g|.^^*i.      An  obscurity  removable  by  a 
^  *SH  t  knowledge  of  English  history  and 
IX  *"^^^llection  of  the  fact  that  Richard 
^'    is  said  to  have  been  starved  instead 
^        ^tabbed,  as  in  Shakespeare,  by  Ex- 
^l^*^*    is  not  of  a  very  grievous  kind  ;  but 
^j^^    absence  of  any  intelligible  motive  in 
A  ^    lard's  final  rupture  is  more  serious. 
f^  t^oet  surely  might  have  acted  upon  the 
^^^^  pi^  pour  les  faits  theory,  and  pro- 
"^^^ed  to  make  his  general  assertion 
^  ^^out    waiting    for  confirmatory  evi- 
^"^ce.  A  writer  who,  like  Gray,  secretes 


his  poetry  line  by  line  and  spreads  the 
process  over  years,  seems  to  fall  into  the 
same  faults  which  are  more  frequently 
due  to  haste.  He  pores  over  his  con- 
ceptions so  long  that  he  becomes  blind 
to  defects  obvious  to  a  fresh  observer, 
and  rather  misses  his  point,  as  he  intro- 
duces minute  alterations  without  notic- 
ing their  effect  on  the  context.  One 
wonders  how  a  man  of  Gray's  exquisite 
perception  could  have  introduced  the 
lines — 

And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 

In  bearded  majesty  appear- 
without  seeing  that  we  are  only  saved  by 
a  comma,  and  a  comma  easily  neglected, 
from  assuming  that  a  Julia  Pastrana 
would  have  been  a  usual  phenomenon  at 
the  court  of  Elizabeth.  Correction  con- 
tinued after  the  freshness  of  the  impres- 
sion has  died  away  is  apt  to  lead  to  such 
oversight. 

The  learned  and  fastidious  don  shows 
through  the  inspired  **  bard'[  by  many 
equally  unmistakable  indications.  His 
editor,  Mitford,  collected  a  number  of 
parallel  passages  which  curiously  indicate 
the  degree  in  which  his  mind  was  satu- 
rated with  recollections  of  poetical  liter- 
ature. It  seems  to  be  now  considered 
as  unjustifiable  plagiarism  for  a  poet  to 
assimilate  the  phrases  of  his  predeces- 
sors. We  may,  indeed,  fmd  abundant 
proofs  of  familiarity  with  Shakespeare 
in  Shelley,  and  in  more  recent  writers  ; 
but  they  are  generally  of  the  unconscious 
kind,  and  would  be  avoided  as  sins 
against  originality.  The  poets  of  the 
last  century,  such  as  Goldsmith,  and 
especially  Pope,  had  no  scruples  in  the 
matter.  Their  work  did  not  profess  to 
be  a  sudden  and  spontaneous  inspiration. 
It  was  a  slow  elaboration,  with  which  it 
was  perfectly  allowable  to  interweave 
any  quantity  of  previously  manufactured 
material  so  long  as  the  juncture  was  not 
palpable.  Gray's  adaptations  seem 
sometimes  to  make  the  whole  tissue  of 
his  poetry.  He  owns  to  an  unconscious 
appropriation  from  Green  (author  of  the 
Spleen)  of  the  main  thought  of  his  Ode  to 
the  Spring,  the  comparison  of  men  to 
ephemeral  insects.  But  everywhere  he  is 
giving  out  phrases  which  he  has  previ- 
ously assimilated.  So  in  the  very  spirit- 
ed translation  from  the  Norse,  **  Uprose 
the  king  of  men  with  speed,"  we  have  a 
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verse  from  the  Allegro — **  Right  against 
the  Eastern  Gate" — cropping  up  natu- 
rally in  quite  a  fresh  connection.  A 
single  phrase  seems  to  combine  sever- 
al ,  semi-conscious  recollections.  The 
words  in  the  Bard  **  dear  as  the  ruddy 
drops  that  warm  my  heart"  come  from 
Shakespeare,  and  the  preceding  **  dear 
as  the  light  that  visits  those  sad  eyes'* 
are  perhaps  from  Otway.  But  it  is  use- 
less to  accumulate  instances  of  so  pal- 
pable a  process. 

It  is  only  in  character,  again,  that 
Gray  should  have  clung  to  a  peculiar 
dictum,  as  he  would  have  insisted  upon 
wearing  his  proper  academical  costume 
in  a  performance  in  the  senate-house. 
He  would  no  more  have  dropped  into 
Wordsworth's  vernacular  than  he  would 
have  smoked  a  pipe  in  one  of  Warton's 
pot-houses.  Wordsworth  considered 
this  dignity  to  be  unnatural  pomposity  ; 
and  undoubtedly  the  language  is  fre- 
quently conventional  and  **  unnatural," 
and  a  stumbling-block  of  offence  to  the 
generation  which  gave  up  wigs.  Equally 
annoying  was  Gray's  immense  delight  in 
semi-allegorical  figures.  We  have  whole 
catalogues  of  abstract  qualities  scarcely 
personified.  Ambition,  bitter  Scorn, 
grinning  Infamy,  Falsehood,  hard  Un- 
kindness,  keen  Remorse,  and  moody 
Madness  are  all  collected  in  one  stanza 
not  exceptional  in  style — beings  which 
to  us  are  almost  as  offensive  as  the  muse 
whom  he  has  pretty  well  ceased  to  in- 
voke, though  he  still  appeals  to  his  lyre. 
This  fashion  reached  its  culminating 
point  in  the  celebrated  invocation,  some- 
where recorded  by  Coleridge,  **  Inocula- 
tion, heavenly  maid  !"  The  personified 
qualities  are  a  kind  of  fading  **  survival" 
— ghosts  of  the  old  allegorical  persons 
who  put  on  a  rather  more  solid  clothing 
of  flesh  and  blood  with  Spenser,  and 
with  Gray  scarcely  putting  in  a  stronger 
claim  to  vitality  than  is  implied  in  the 
use  of  capital  letters.  The  **  muses" 
were  nearly  extinct,  and  in  Pope's  time 
the  gods  and  goddesses  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  so  much  **  machinery"  in- 
vented by  Homer  to  work  his  epic 
poetry.  They  were,  in  fact,  passions 
and  qualities  in  masquerade  ;  and  they 
therefore  found  it  very  easy,  in  the  next 
generation,  to  drop  even  this  thin  dis- 
guise, and  fit  themselves  for  poetic  usage. 


not  by  talking  the  name  of  a  pagai 
but  by  a  simple  typographical  de^ 
What  would  Gray  have  done 
more  congenial  circumstances  if  1 
duced  such  inimitable  fragments 
such  adverse  conditions — wh< 
learning  threatened  to  choke  h 
when  his  exquisite  taste  was  pai 
with  excessive  fastidiousness,  a 
temper  and  position  alienated  hii 
the  most  vigorous  intellectual  mo' 
of  the  day  ?  Perhaps — for  the  re| 
the  might-have-been  is  boundk 
would  have  produced  a  masterpi 
the  *  *  grand  style, ' '  worthy  of  a  p; 
Milton's  finest  work  ;  or,  as  pc 
he  would  have  done  nothing.  ] 
amusing  exercise  of  the  imagina 
place  our  favorite  authors  in  di 
countries  and  centuries,  and  t( 
their  hypothetical  development  a  < 
earlier.  I  fancy  that  Gray  woul 
buried  himself  still  more  prof 
from  the  political  convulsions  wl 
tracted  Milton's  sterner  and  more 
spirit ;  he  would  have  studied  P 
and  Maimonides,  and  found  symp 
companionship  amongst  the  Can: 
Platonists  ;  he  would  have  writte 
fragment  of  semi-mystical  reverie 
ing  stupendous  learning  and  phi] 
ic  breadth  of  thought,  and  p 
have  composed  some  divine  po< 
the  admiration  of  Henry  More  c 
Norris.  Warton,  doubtless,  wc 
any  period  have  enjoyed  Oxford  a 
joined  in  the  jolly  song,  **  Bac 
side  go  bare,  go  bare  ;"  he  woul 
sometimes  accompanied  Burton 
rambles  where  he  was  thrown  int( 
laughter  by  listening  to  the  riba 
the  bargees  at  the  bridge  end  ;  he 
still  have  been  an  antiquarian,  s 
note  book  might  have  contributed 
scraps  of  learning  to  the  Anat 
Melancholy,  Mason,  anxious 
sink  the  man  of  the  world  in  the  c 
parson,  would  have  racked  his  u 
nate  brains  for  conceits  worthy 
placed  beside  the  most  fashionab' 
positions  of  Donne  or  Cowley.  ] 
Walpole  would,  of  course,  have  1 
any  time  the  prince  of  gossips  ;  he 
have  kept  most  judiciously  on  t 
side  in  the  most  dangerous  revol 
and  have  come  just  near  enough 
lect  the  most  interesting  scandals 
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courts  of  the  Stuarts  ;  but  probably  his 
lively  intellect  would  have  led  him  to 
drop  in  occasionally  at  the  meetings  of 
the  infant  Royal  Society,   and  to  have 
been  one  of  the  early  cultivators  of  a 
taste  for  ancient  marbles  or  a  judicious 
patron  of  Vandykes.      It  is,   perhaps, 
harder  to  assign  the  precise  place  in  our 
OMrn  days,  when  the  separate  niches  are 
'^ot    so  distinctly  marked  off,  and  even 
the  Universities  scarcely  afford  a  satis- 
■^^ctory  refuge  for  the  would-be  recluse  ; 
^J]^t  at  least  one  may  assume  that  each  of 
^hetn  would  have  been  aesthetic  to  his 
"•^gers*  ends,  and  have  been  thoroughly 
^^     a  level  with  the  last  new  develop- 
^^Tits  of  taste,   whether  for  mediaeval 
^•'crhitecture  or  the  art  of  the  Renais- 
5^^ce,  or  that  style  which  is  called  after 
l^Vieen  Anne.     The  snapdragon  which 
^- Ordinal  Newman  saw  from  his  windows 
^^  Trinity,  and  took  for  the  emblem  of 
*^3^  perpetual  residence  in  the  Univer- 
sity,   was    probably    flourishing    when 
^Varton's  residence  in  the  same  college 
^^ased  ;  and  Warton,  in  spite  of  that  love 
^>f  ale  which  is  perhaps  more  prominent 
^Vian  it   should  be  in  our  impressions  of 
tiis    character,  would  beyond  all  doubt 
have  been  a  member  of  that  school  of 
"Vvhich    his  successor  was   the   greatest 
ornament,  and  which  has  given  a  new 
meaning  to  the  old  phrase  High  Church. 
It  was  amongst  the  Warton s  and  their 
friends  that  the  word  **  Gothic,"  used 
"by  earlier  writers  as  a  simple  term  of 
abuse,  came  to  have  a  more  appreciative 
meaning  ;  they  were  the  originators  of 
"the  so-called  romanticism  made  popular 
"by  Scott,  and  which  counts  for  so  much 
in  the  Anglo-Catholic  development. 

The  paradox,  in  short,  with  which  I 
started  comes  simply  to  this  :  that  Gray 
and  his  friends  were  eclectics.  This  taste 
for  the  **  Gothic"  was  a  kind  of  happy 
thought,  a  lucky  discovery  made  by  men 
feeling  round  rather  vaguely  for  a  new 
mode  of  literary  and  artistic  enjoyment 
— not  quite  content  with  the  exceedingly 
comfortable  and  respectable  century  in 
which  they  lived,  and  yet  not  clearly 
seeing  how  to  improve  upon  it.  Horace 
Walpole,  the  shrewdest  of  all  and  the 
least  of  a  recluse,  was,  on  one  side,  a 
thorough  man  of  his  time  ;  he  was  a 
freethinker  of  the  Voltaire  type  ;  believ- 
ed— so  far  as  he  believed  in  anything — 
in  Pope's  poetry  and  Locke's  philoso- 


phy ;  he  sneered  at  enthusiasm  and  sen- 
timentalism,  and  at  any  revolutionary 
movement  calculated  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  deprive  Horace  Walpoles  of 
comfortable  sinecures.  But  he  had  a 
taste,  and  money  to  spend  upon  it  ;  so 
he  made  Gothic  chapels  and  halls  of 
lath  and  plaster,  played  with  antiqua- 
rian researches,  and  wrote  a  romance 
which  was  made  of  literary  lath  and 
plaster  to  match  the  materials  of  Straw- 
berry Hill.  Gray's  dilettanteism  was 
far  more  serious  and  systematic,  but  it 
necessarily  took  the  same  direction.  He 
did  more  than  dabble  in  antiquarianism  ; 
he  read  with  insatiable  appetite  ;  he  be- 
came, I  suppose,  profound  in  Gothic 
architecture,  so  far  as  isolated  efforts 
could  make  a  man  profound.  But  his 
attempts  at  putting  his  theory  in  practice 
were  clearly  of  the  Strawberry  Hill  kind. 
He  instructs  his  friend  to  buv  bits  of 
plain  colored  glass,  and  arrange  the  tops 
of  his  windows  in  a  **  mosaic  of  his  own 
fancy, ' '  only  observing  that,  to  give  them 
a  *'  Gothic  aspect,"  it  will  be  enough  to 
turn  the  fragments  *'  corner-ways." 
Then  he  manages  to  procure  **  stucco 
paper"  at  3^/.  a  yard,  which  is  **  rather 
pretty  and  nearly  Gothic,"  and  appar- 
ently represents  Gothic  arches  and 
niches.  It  will  produce  an  awkward 
effect,  as  he  admits,  where  the  pattern 
has  to  be  turned  the  wrong  way  ;  and, 
indeed,  he  is  awake  to  the  inadequacy  of 
the  crude  revival.  Painters,  as  he  says, 
make  objects  which  are  more  like  goose 
pies  than  cathedrals.  The  new  toy  was 
still  in  a  very  imperfect  and  rickety 
state.  One  of  the  quaintest  illustrations 
of  the  Gothicism  of  that  time  is  in 
Mason's  £ni^Iis/i  Gardcfi,  It  is  a  weary 
bit  of  didactic  poetry,  and  a  most  ami- 
able and  lenient  critic,  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge, pronounces  it  to  be  the  dullest 
j)oem  which  he  ever  attemjUed  to  read. 
It  is  hard,  says  Coleridge,  to  suppose  it 
**  wholly  destitute  of  beauties,  espe- 
cially" (why  especially  ?)  **  as  it  consists 
of  2423  lines  of  blank  verses"  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  discovered  any. 
Had  the  critic  persevered  to  the  end  of 
the  fourth  book,  he  might  at  least  have 
been  rewarded  by  a  smile  at  the  author. 
Mason  tries  to  enliven  his  performance 
by  a  story  about  a  pattern  man  of  taste 
and  virtue,  named  Alcander,  whose  trag- 
ical sorrows  are  soothed  by  religion  and 
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landscape  gardening.  It  is  enough  to 
notice  his  performances  in  the  last  capac- 
ity. Alcander,  as  his  name  suggests, 
is  an  English  country  gentleman,  pos- 
sessed of  an  ancient  mansion 

Coeval  with  those  rich  cathedral  fanes 
(Gothic  ill  named)  whose  harmony  results 
From  disunited  parts. 

Alcander  shows  his  taste  by  a  restoration 
in  the  manner  of  the  time.  Let  every 
structure,  he  proclaims, 

needful  for  a  farm 
Arise  in  castle-semblance  ;  the  huge  bam 
Shall  with  a  mock  portcullis  awe  the  gate 
Where  Ceres  entering,  o'er  the  flail-proof  floor 
In  golden  triumph  rides  ;  some  tower  rotund 
Shall  to  the  pigeons  and  their  callow  young 
Safe  roost  afford,  and  every  buttress  broad 
Whose  proud  projection  seems  a  mass  of  stone 
Give  space  to  stall  the  heifer  and  the  steed. 
So  shall  each  part,  though  turned  to  rural  use, 
Deceive  the  eye  with  those  bold  feudal  farms 
Which  Fancy  loves  to  gaze  on. 

He  afterwards  adopts  a  similar  method 

To  hide  the  structure  rude  where  Winter  pounds 
In  conic  pit  his  congelations  hoar  ; 

concealing  his  ice  house  and  dairy  be- 
hind a  modem  **  time-struck  abbey." 
Alcander  thus  displays  those  admirable 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  enable 
him  to  bear  with  resignation  the  melan- 
choly death  of  a  beloved  object.  He 
finally  consoles  himself  by  placing  her 
monument  in  a  sham  hermitage.  The 
Gothic  revival  of  a  century  ago  sounds 
absurd  enough  to  our  ears,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  our  foolery  is  more 
systematic  and  scientific,  as  it  is  prob- 
ably more  destructive.  Alcander,  hap- 
pily, did  not  **  restore"  his  castle, 
though  he  surrounded  it  with  those 
queer  farm  buildings  and  brand-new 
ruins.  Pope,  it  seems,  had  set  the 
fashion  of  landscape  gardening  on  the  lit- 
tle plot  of  ground  which,  as  Horace 
Walpole  tells  us,  he  had  **  twisted  and 
twirled,  and  rhymed  and  harmonized,  till 
it  appeared  two  or  three  sweet  little 
lawns  opening  and  opening  beyond  one 
another,  the  whole  surrounded  with 
thick,  impenetrable  woods."  Mason, 
Spence,  Shenstone,  and  other  persons  oif 
literary  note  helped,  according  to  their  * 
opportunities,  to  promote  the  revolt 
against  the  old-fashioned  style  in  which, 
as  Mason  puts  it.  Folly  combined  with 
Wealth 

To  plan  that  formal,  dull,  disjointed  scene 
Which  once  was  call'd  a  garden. 


He  denounces  the  stifif  canals,  the  clip- 
ped yews  and  holly  hedges,  and  the 
geometric  patterns  of  **  tonsile  box" 
with  the  zeal  of  a  reformer.  The  theory 
seems  to  be  that  a  garden  ought  to  look 
as  if  it  were  not  a  garden.  The  change 
of  taste,  however,  was  doubtless  symp- 
tomatic of  the  growing  **  love  of  na- 
ture," though  I  do  not  presume  to  dis- 
cuss its  merits.  It  was  a  development 
parallel  to  the  literary  change  implied 
in  the  renewed  taste  for  old  ballads,  for 
archaic  poetry,  or  what  passed  for  such 
under  the  names  of  Ossian  and  Rowley, 
and  for  Elizabethan  literature. 

Such  tastes,  however  significant  of  the 
advent  of  a  literary  revolution,  did  not    : 
imply  any  revolutionary  purpose  in  their   " 
cultivators.     If  Gray  loved  Spenser  he 
was  even  more  enthusiastic  about  Dry-  - 
den,  from  whom  he  professed  to  have  - 
learnt  the  art  of  versification.     Cowper  - 
tried  to  supersede  Pope's  Homer.    Gray   " 
declared  that  nobody  would  ever  trans- 
late Homer  as  well  as  Pope.     Gray  wsls-ss 
as  orthodox  in  his  literary  as  in  his  phil — 
osophical  profession  of  faith  ;  and  his^ 
most  avowed  disciple  Mason  was,  on  th& 
whole,  of  the  same  persuasion.    In  War- 
ton  and  Beattie  there  is  clearly  somer 
anticipation  of  Scott *s  romanticism,  but 
Mason's  experiments  were  rather  in  the 
classical  direction.    His  English  Gardin 
was  his  most  ponderous  and  unsuccess- 
ful performance.     In  some  other  efforts 
he  showed  a  keenness  of  style,  a  caus- 
ticity t)f  satire,  which  induced  the  late 
Mr.  Dilke  to  suggest  him  (not  quite  seri- 
ously, I  fancy)  as  a  possible  candidate 
for  the  questionable  honor  of  being  the 
real  Junius.     It  would  be  difficult  in- 
deed to  imagine  that  Junius  could  by 
any  possibility  have  been  a  country  cler- 
gyman, living  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year  at  a  distance  from  the  political  gos- 
sip of  the  day,  however  much  interested 
in  the  spread  of  sound  Whig  principles. 
It  is  amusing  to  read  the  correspondence 
between  Mason  and  his  two  friends  Gray 
and  Walpole,   and  to  note  how  the  re- 
spectful   disciple,   reverently    receiving 
from  his  teachers  little  hints  of  criticism 
— laudatory,  it  is  true,  for  the  most  part, 
but  also  dashed  with  tolerably  sharp  sar- 
casm— gradually     developes     into     the 
rather  dandified  clergyman,  anxious  to 
show  that  the  man  of  the  world  is  not 
altogether   sunk  in  the  rustic  parson  ; 
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tHa.t  he  is  no  pedant,  but  a  man  of  taste, 
ax\d  capable  of  tagging  his  remarks  with 
bits  of  fashionable  French,  and  even  of 
occasionally  repaying  in  kind  his  corre- 
spondent's affluence  of  the  latest  scandals. 
Mason* s  clerical  gown  did  not  sit  very 
well  upon  him,  though  he  seems  to  have 
been    conscientious    and    independent, 
and  not  without  some  genuine  kindliness 
of  nature.    ^But  he  always  gives  one  the 
impression  of  being  out  of  place  in  his 
cassock.     It  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
a  more  quaint  e-xpression  of  the  unpro- 
fessional turn  of  mind  in  a  clergyman 
than    a  defence  of  Christianity  in  one 
<*f  ^  His  sermons.      **  If,"  he  says,  **  the 
^I'itish  Constitution    will  not  enable  a 
'^^a.ri  to  dispense  with  religion,  we  must 
^^»x^it  that  nothing  can  ;'*  and  he  pro- 
^^^ds  to  establish  a  proposition  which 
^^*^t:ainly  would  not  be  considered  as  re- 
^'^i  Ting  defence  in  a  modern  pulpit — that 
^^^^n  the  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of 
i^\ghts  did  not  supersede  the  Gospels. 
"^^s  claims  to  be  a  conceivable  Junius 
^^^m  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  clever 
^^liib  called  Heroic  Epistle^  which  is  an 
'^'^^using  burlesque  of  the  architectural 
^'^'otchets  of  Sir  W.  Chambers,  and  im- 
plies a  want  of  reverence  for  George  III. 
^Tason  took  immense  pains  to  conceal 
the  authorship  of  this  and  some  less  suc- 
cessful sequels,  and  so  far  followed  the 
steps  of  Junius  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
fancy  that  the  great  pamphleteer  would 
have  made  such  a  cackling  over  such  a 
triflCy  or  have  been  so  sensitive  to  the 
praises  of  his  confidant  Walpole. 

Gray  speaks  of  Mason's  **  insatiable 
reforming  mouth,"  and  remarks  that  he 
has  no  passions  **  except  a  little  malice 
and  revenge. ' '  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  acidity  in  his  nature,  developed,  per- 
haps, by  his  uncongenial  position  and  by 
domestic  trouble,  if  he  had  not  the  ran- 
cor and  force  which  make  a  great  sat- 
irist ;  but  in  earlier  days  Gray  found  in 
him  a  simple-minded  and  enthusiastic 
disciple,  who  read  little  or  nothing,  but 
wrote  abundance,  **  and  that  with  a  de- 
sign to  make  a  fortune  by  it."  His  two 
poems  Elfrida  and  Caractacus  were  fruits 
of  this  early  fluency.  They  have  been 
criticised  elaborately  by  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge, but  belong,  I  think,  to  that  kind 
and  class  of  literature  upon  which  serious 
criticism  would  be  rather  wasted.  It  is 
not  that  they  are  bad  ;  rather  they  sug- 


gest an  uncomfortable  reflection  upon 
the  quantity  of  real  talent,  as  well  as 
conscientious  effort,  which  may  be 
thrown  away  in  producing  work  unmis- 
takably second-rate  and  void  of  genuine 
vitality.  We  can  better  estimate  the  ex- 
treme rarity  and  value  of  genius  by  meas- 
uring it  against  the  achievements  of  re- 
markable cleverness.  Hastily  read,  or 
read  whilst  still  possessing  the  gloss  of 
novelty.  Mason's  work  might  look  like 
Gray's.  Here,  for  example,  is  the  first 
stanza  of  a  chorus  from  Caractacus^  which 
Gray  not  only  praised  to  Mason,  but 
cites  in  one  of  his  notes  as  a  proof  that 
sublime  odes  could  still  be  written  in 
English  : — 

Hark  !  heard  ye  not  yon  footstep  dread, 
That  shook  the  earth  with  thund'ring  tread  ? 
'Twas  Death.     In  haste 
The  warrior  past ; 
High  towered  his  helmed  head  : 
I  mark'd  his  mail  ;  I  marked  his  shield  ; 
I  'spyed  the  sparkling  of  his  spear  ; 
I  saw  his  giant  arm  the  falchion  wield  ; 
Wide  wav'd  the  lickering  blade,  and  fir*d  the 
angry  air.* 

Longer  quotation  might  be  tiresome  ; 
but  Mason  continues  to  the  end  with  all 
the  manner  of  a  genuine  poet,  and  doubt- 
less cheated  himself  as  well  as  Gray  into 
the  impression  that  he  had  the  real  stuff 
in  him.  The  effect  is  respectable  at  a 
little  distance,  though  the  work  will  not 
bear  a  moment's  inspection. 

The  general  design  of  the  plays,  how- 
ever, is  more  to  my  purpose  than  the 
merits  of  their  execution.  At  that  time 
the  worship  of  Shakespeare,  though 
sometimes  extravagant,  had  not  become 
a  mere  slavish  idolatry.  It  was  still 
permitted  to  see  spots  in  the  sun  ;  and 
not  yet  fashionable  for  poets  to  try  to 
revive  the  Elizabethan  style,  though 
Mason  made  one  feeble  attempt  at  a  play 
**on  the  old  English  model."  Gray, 
with  his  catholic  taste,  admired  Racine, 
and  began  a  play  in  imitation  of  Britan- 
nicus  ;  and  the  faithful  Mason  decided 
that  a  *  *  medium  between  the  French  and 
English  taste  would  be  preferable  to 
either."  He  had  also  a  fancy  that  the 
ancient  chorus  might  be  restored,  so  as 
at  once  to  give  greater  opportunities  for 


♦The  last  line  is  an  emendation  for  '*  Cour- 
age was  in  his  van  and  Conquest  in  his  rear," 
a  line  still  more  4  la  Gray,  but  removed  in 
compliance  with  a  criticism  of  Gray's. 
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poetical  descriptions  and  the  graceful 
introduction  of  **  moral  reflections." 
Though  Gray  ridiculed  his  argun\ents 
pretty  sharply,  he  stuck  to  his  plan  as 
obstinately  as  Sam  Weller  when  insist- 
ing,  in  defiance  of  paternal  remon- 
strances, upon  a  poetical  conclusion  to 
his  love  letter.  Accordingly,  in  Elfrida 
and  Caractacus^  certain  bands  of  British 
virgins  and  druids  talk  the  twaddle  and 
burst  into  the  lyrical  irrelevance  which 
are  the  function  of  a  chorus.  Mason 
had  abundant  self-complacency ;  and 
though  his  plays  had  only  a  moderate 
success,  owing  to  the  bad  taste  of  the 
public,  he  felt  that  his  ingenious  eclec- 
ticisms combined  the  various  merits  of 
Sophocles,  Racine,  and  Shakespeare. 
Unsuccessful  authors  may  well  invoke 
blessings  on  the  man  who  invented  con- 
ceit. But  Mason,  after  all,  writes  like  a 
cultivated  scholar,  with  sensibility  to 
poetic  excellence,  though  without  real 
poetic  power  ;  and  if  we  laugh  at  his 
taste,  our  grandchildren  will  probably 
laugh  with  equal  self-satisfaction  at  ours. 

In  truth,  this  fashion  of  writing  plays 
not  intended,  or  scarcely  intended,  for 
the  stage,  of  which  Mason  was  one  of 
the  first  originators,  is  characteristic  of 
the  whole  school.  I  will  not  argue  a  large 
question  here,  or  deny  that  something 
may  be  said  for  the  practice  ;  and  yet  it 
seems  as  though  a  play  which  is  not  to 
be  acted  has  a  more  than  superficial  re- 
semblance to  the  feudal  castles  which 
were  not  meant  for  defence,  and  the 
abbeys  in  which  there  were  to  be  no 
monks.  The  farm  is  dictated  by  condi- 
tions which  are  po  longer  present  to  the 
writer's  mind,  and  are  therefore  apt  to 
be  a  mere  encumbrance.  If  you  build  a 
portcullis  to  let  in  cows,  not  to  exclude 
marauders,  it  is  apt  to  become  rather 
ludicrously  unreal.  If  you  know  that 
your  play  is  to  be  read  and  not  to  be 
seen,  the  whole  dramatic  arrangement  is 
on  the  way  to  become  a  mere  sham.  It 
does  not  grow  out  of  the  poetical  concep- 
tion, but  is  fitted  on  to  it  in  compliance 
with  a  fashion.  Why  bother  yourself  to 
make  the  actors  tell  a  story,  when  it  is 
simpler  and  easier  to  tell  it  yourself  ? 

In  this  sense  literature  grows  more 
'*  artificial"  as  it  is  encumbered  with 
more  dead  forms  having  no  significance 
except  as  remnants  of  extinct  condi- 
tions.    There  was  a  time,  we  are  told, 


when  art  was  perfectly  spontanec 
the  critic  was  happily  not  e 
People  sang  or  recited  by  instinc 
out  asking  how  or  why.  That 
age — if  it  ever  existed  since  m 
monkeys — had  long  passed  away 
the  beginning  of  modern  lit 
Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  for  e: 
probably  thought  about  the  princ 
their  art  almost  as  much  as  their 
critics,  and  were  very  consciously 
experiments  and  devising  new  f( 
expression.  But  as  the  noxious 
called  a  critic  becomes  rampant, 
a  different  phase,  which  seems  1 
lustrated  by  the  case  of  Gray  i 
fellows.  The  distinction  seems 
that  the  critic,  as  he  grows  mo 
ceited,  not  only  lays  down  rules 
guidance  of  the  imaginative  impu 
begins  to  think  himself  capable 
ducing  any  given  effect  at  pleasu 
has  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
affair,  and  can  tell  you  what 
chemical  composition  of  a  Hai 
an  Agamcmtwn^  or  an  Iliads  a 
therefore  teach  you  what  mate 
select  and  how  to  combine  thei 
can  give  you  a  recipe  for  an  epic 
or  for  communicating  the  propei 
sevaKor  classical  flavor  to  your  p 
ance.  If  he  is  as  clever  a  man  as 
he  will  perhaps  go  a  little  furth 
show  not  only  how  to  extract  th 
liar  essence  of  a  Racine  or  a  ; 
peare,  but  how  to  mix  the  resu 
to  produce  something  bettei 
either.  In  one  respect  he  has 
made  an  advance.  He  is  begin 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  a  hi 
study  of  different  literary  form 
such  quaint,  old-fashioned  criti< 
Addison  applied  to  Milton, 
Longinus,  and  Aristotle,  and  th< 
ed  M.  Bossu  are  invoked  as  final  i 
ties  about  the  "  fable"  and  th< 
chinery"  and  the  character  of  th 
we  perceive  that  the  critic  is  s 
suaded  that  there  is  one  absoluti 
rect  and  infallible  code  of  art,  apj 
in  all  times  and  places.  Milt 
Homer  are  regarded  as  belonging 
same  class,  and  are  to  be  judged 
same  laws.  The  later  critic,  tj 
wider  survey  and  rummaging  a 
the  antiquarian  stores  to  disco 
perils  hidden  under  Dryasdust' 
mulations,  began  to  see  that  the 
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TtkSLTiY  different    types   of   art,  each  of 
ivliich  possessed  its    own   charm    and 
cliaratteristic  excellence.     He   scarcely 
sa^  at  first  that  each  form  was  also  the 
outgrowth   of  a  particular  set  of  condi- 
tions, and  could  not  be  produced  inde- 
pendently of  them.     It  seemed  easy  to 
restore  anything  that  struck  him  as  pic- 
turesque   or    graceful.     He  could  give 
the  old  ballad  air  by  an  arbitrary  com- 
bination of  bad  spelling,   or  make   his 
ruined  abbey  out  of  a  scene  painter's 
materials. 

This  early  race  of  critics  had  no  direct 
hostility  to  their  own  century  or  to  its 
early  classicalism.  They  were  not  icono- 
clasts, but  only  adding  some  new  idols 
to    the  old  pantheon.     They  aimed  at 
being  men  of  finer  and  more  catholic 
taste  than  their  neighbors,  but  wished 
to    extend  the  borders  of  orthodoxy,  to 
repeal  the  anathema    which    had  been 
pronounced  upon  the  **  Clothicism'*  and 
barbarism  of   our  old  authors,   not   to 
anathematize  the  existing  order  in  re- 
i^en^e.   They  were  quiet,  orthodox,  and 
substantially  conservative,  even  if  nom- 
iaally  Whiggish,  and  feared  or  detested 
revolutionary  impulses  of  any  kind  from 
the  bottom  of  their  hearts.     Such  men 
*s  Alason  or  the  Wartons  tried  literary 
experiments  which  are  now  of  no  great 
^alue,  because  they  represent  at  best  the 
^tteir^pts  of  a  superficial  connoisseur  of 
f^lerit.     They  did  something  by  attract- 
^PS     interest   to   researches  which   pro- 


du 


greater  results  when  carried  on 


nt< 


y  *^^ore  thorough  workers  in  the  same 
™^*'^^.     But  it  is  also  true  that  they  were 
Yigst  the  first  to  fall  into  the  blun- 
►    since  repeated  on  a  more  gigantic 
^  by  successors  who  have  tried  more 
^matically  to  galvanize  extinct  forms 
a  semblance  of  vitality. 
ray,  'the  man  of  real  poetic  genius, 
^T     —  also,  if  his  friends  judged  rightly, 
^^    most  profound  antiquarian  and  the 
St  deeply  read  of  the  whole  school. 
^'^ny  of  his  critics  have  lamented  the 
^^'^e  which  he  spent  in  making  elaborate 
^Tiles  of  chronology,  in  studying  geneal- 
ogy, and   annotating  Dugdale's  J/^//<7J- 
''c^;/,  or  G rosier 's  History  of  the  Chinese 
Dynasties^  or  the  Botany  of  Linnceus, 
when  he  might  have  been  writing  more 
elegies.     There  is  so  much  to  regret  in 
the  world   that  one  would   not   waste 
much    lamentation    upon     might-have- 
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beens.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that 
Burns  took  to  drink,  that  Byron  quar- 
relled with  his  wife,  that  Shelley  was 
drowned  in  a  scjuall,  and  that  Gray 
wasted  intellect  upon  labors  which  were 
absolutely  fruitless  ;  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  sit  down  and  cry  over  it  all. 
We  must  take  what  we  can  get,  and  be 
thankful.  But  neither  can  one  quite 
accept  the  optimist  theory  that  Gray 
really  did  all  that  he  could  have  done 
under  different  circumstances.  The  fire 
was  all  but  choked  by  the  fuel,  and  the 
cloisters  of  Pembroke  acted  as  a  toler- 
ably effective  extinguisher  upon  what 
was  left.  The  peculiar  merit  of  Gray 
is  that  he  had  force  enough,  though 
only  at  the  cost  of  slow  and  laborious 
travail,  to  find  an  utterance  for  genuine 
emotion,  which  was  enriched  instead  of 
being  made  unnatural  by  his  varied 
culture.  The  critic  in  him  never  injur- 
ed the  quality,  but  only  reduced  the 
(juantity,  of  his  work.  What  little  he 
left  is  so  perfect  in  its  kind,  so  far  above 
any  contemporary  performances,  because 
he  never  forgot,  like  some  learned  peo- 
ple, that  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  poet 
should  be  to  touch  our  hearts  by  show- 
ing his  own,  and  not  to  exhibit  his  learn- 
ing, or  his  fine  taste,  or  his  skill  in  mim- 
icking the  notes  of  his  predecessors. 
He  could  rarely  cast  aside  his  reserve, 
or  forget  his  academical  dignity  enough 
to  speak  at  all  ;  but  when  he  does  speak 
he  always  shows  that  the  genuine  depth 
of  feeling  underlies  the  crust  of  pro- 
priety. He  cannot  drop,  nor  does  he 
desire  to  drop,  the  conventionality  of 
style,  but  he  makes  us  feel  that  he  is  a 
human  being  before  he  is  a  critic  or  a 
don.  He  wears  stately  robes  because  it 
is  an  ingrained  habit,  but  he  does  not 
suppose  that  the  tailor  can  make  the 
man.  In  his  letters  this  is  as  clear  as  in 
his  poetry.  His  habitual  reserve  re- 
strains him  from  sentimentalizing,  and 
he  generally  relieves  himself  by  a  pleas- 
ant vein  of  sub-acid  humor.  But  now 
and  then  he  speaks,  as  it  were,  shyly  or 
half  afraid  to  unbosom  himself,  and  yet 
with  a  pathetic  tenderness  which  con- 
quers our  sympathy.  Such  is  the  beau- 
tiful little  letter  to  Mason  on  the  death 
of  his  wife,  or  still  more  the  letter  in 
which  he  confides  to  his  friend  Nichols 
how  he  had  **  discovered  a  thing  very 
little   known,    which    is    that   in   one's 
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whole  life  one  can  never  have  more 
than  a  single  mother."  Sterne  might 
have  written  a  chapter  of  exquisite  sen- 
timentalizing without  approaching  the 
pathetic  charm  of  that  single  touch  of 
the  reserved  and  outwardly  pedantic 
don.  His  utterance  is  wrung  from  him 
in  spite  of  himself,  and  still  half  veiled 
by  the  quaintness  of  the  phrase. 

Gray's  love  of  nature  shows  itself  in 
the  same  way.  He  does  not  make  poet' 
ical  capital  out  of  it,  and  indeed  has  an 
impression  that  it  would  be  scarcely  be- 
coming. He  would  agree  with  Pope's 
contempt  for  **pure  description." 
Fields  and  hills  should  only  be  admitted 
in  the  background  of  his  dignified 
poetry,  and  just  so  far  as  they  are  obvi- 
ously appropriate  to  the  sentiment  to  be 
expressed.  But  when  he  does  speak  it 
is  always  witji  the  most  genuine  feeling 
in  every  word.  There  is  a  charming 
little  description  of  the  Southampton 
Water  and  of  a  sunrise — he  can  *  *  hardly 
believe' '  that  anybody  ever  saw  a  sun- 
rise before — which  are  as  perfect  vign- 
ettes as  can  be  put  upon  paper  within 
equal  limits,  worth  acres  of  more  pre- 
tentious word-painting.  He  rather  de- 
spised Mason's  gardening  tastes,  it 
seems,  on  the  ground  that  his  sham 
wildernesses  and  waterfalls  could  never 
come  up  to  Skiddaw  and  Lodore.  To 
spend  a  week  at  Keswick  is  for  him  to 
be  **  in  Elysium."  He  kept  notes,  too, 
about  natural  history,  which  seem  to 
show  as  keen  an  interest  in  the  behavior 
of  birds  or  insects  as  that  of  White  of 
Selborne  himself.  And  yet  his  sensibil 
ity  to  such  impressions  has  scarcely  left 
a  trace  in  his  poetry,  except  in  the  mop- 
ing owl  and  the  droning  flight  of  the 
beetle  in  the  Elegy,  The  Spring  has  to 
appear  in  company  with  the  **  rosy-bos- 
om'd  hours,"  and  the  Muse  and  the  in- 
sects have  to  preach  a  pathetic  little  ser- 
mon to  justify  the  notice  which  is  taken 


of  them.  Obviously  this  is  not  t 
of  mountain  worship  which  wouli 
Scott  or  Wordsworth.  Gray  v 
haps,  capable  of  feeling  **  the 
from  the  vernal  wood,  * '  as  truly  as 
worth,  but  he  would  have  altoge 
jected  the  doctrine  that  it  cou 
him  more  than  all  **  the  sages," 
sisted  the  temptation  to  throw  h; 
aside  except  for  a  brief  constit 
A  turn  in  the  backs  of  the  colle 
enough  for  him,  as  a  rule,  anc 
times  he  may  thoroughly  enjoy 
holiday  by  the  side  of  DerwentTi 
a  delightful  relief  after  the  mud 
ings  of  the  Cam.  Nobody  could, 
sense,  love  nature  with  a  more 
and  vivid  affection  ;  but  such  a 
nature  is  not  symptomatic,  \ 
Wordsworth,  or  Cowper,  or  R< 
of  any  preference  of  savage,  oi 
or  simple  life  to  the  existing  < 
civilized  society.  It  implied  ; 
the  development  of  a  new  taste 
quately  appreciated  by  the  cocki 
of  letters  of  his  own  or  the  pi 
generation,  but  not  that  passiona 
ing  for  relief  from  an  effete  set 
ventions,  poetical,  political,  an< 
characteristic  of  the  rising  schoc 
head,  when  he  travels,  is  evid 
full  of  Dugdale's  Monasticon 
Ossian,  and  he  reconstructs  ant 
pies  Netley  Abbey  in  fancy  tc 
charm  to  the  Solent.  He  place 
monk,  who  glances  at  the  wh 
that  shoots  by  over  a  stretch 
glittering  sea  visible  between  1 
groves,  and  then  enters  and  cros: 
self  to  drive  away  the  tempter 
thrown  that  distraction  in  h 
Gray  himself  pretty  much  sha 
sentiments  of  his  imagined  mc 
only  catches  occasional  glim 
natural  scenery  from  the  loop] 
his  retreat  in  an  eighteenth 
cloister. — Cornhill  Magazine, 
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English  opinion  concerning  France, 
our  neighbor  and  rival,  was  formerly 
full  of  hostile  prejudice,  and  is  still, 
in  general,  quite  sufficiently  disposed 
to  severity.     But  from  time   to    time 


France  or  things  French  beo 
the  solid  English  public  the  o 
what  our  neighbors  call  an  engoi 
an  infatuated  interest.  Such  ar 
ment  Wordsworth   witnessed  ii 
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after  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  it  dis- 
turbed his  philosophical  mind  greatly. 
Every  one  was  rushing  to  Paris  ;  every 
one  was  in  admiration  of  the  First  Con- 
sul. 

Lords,  lawyers,  statesmen,  squires  of  low  de- 
gree. 
Men  known  and  men  unknown,  sick,  lame,  and 

blind. 
Post  forward  all  like  creatures  of  one  kind, 
Witli  first-fruit  offering  crowd  to  bend  the  knee. 
In   France,  before  the  new-born  majesty. 

All  measure,  all  "dignity,  all  real  intelli- 
gence of  the  situation,  so  Wordsworth 
complained,  were  lost  under  the  charm 
of  the  new  attraction. 

'Tis  ever  thus.     Ye  men  of  prostrate  mind, 
A  seemly  reverence  may  be  paid  to  power  ; 
BvlX.  that  s  a  loyal  virtue,  never  sown 
In   haste,  nor  springing  with  a  transient  shower. 
M^hcn  truth,  when  sense,  when  liberty  were 

flown, 
What  hardsfiip  had  it  been  to  wait  an  hour  ? 
StasLme  on  you,  feeble  heads,  to  slaver>'  prone  ! 

One  or  two  moralists  there  may  still 
^e  found,  who  comment  in  a  like  spirit 
®^     impatience  upon  the  extraordinary 
^"raction  exercised  by  the  French  com- 
Pp-iy   of  actors  which  has  just  left  us. 
The  rush  of  *'  lords,  lawyers,  statesmen, 
*^^ircs  of  low  degree,  men  known  and 
'^^.^'^     unknown,"    of  those  acquainted 
^*'H    the  French  language  j)erfectly,  of 
^J^^se  acquainted  with  it  a  little,  and  of 
^^^Se  not  acquainted  with  it  at  all,  to 
^«e  ^Performances  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre 
I     ^the  universal  occupation  with  the  per- 
^^'■pnances  and  performers,   the  length 
solemnity  with  which   the    news- 
rs  chronicled  and  discussed  them, 
Seriousness  with  which  the  whole  rep- 
ly of  the  company  was  taken,  the 
ion  for  certain  pieces  and  for  certain 
Ts,  the  great  ladies  who  by  the  act- 
**^*?    CDf  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  were  re- 
^d  to    themselves,   and  who  could 
xesist  the  desire  of  telling  her  so — 
^his  has  moved,  I  say,   a  surviving 
aged     moralist     here    and    there 
ngst  us  to    exclaim  :    "  Shame  on 
'j.j--'»  feeble  heads,  to  slavery  prone!" 
^ '^^  English  public,  according  to  these 
^^^ics,  were  exhibiting    themselves  as 
^^^  of    prostrate    mind,    who  pay  to 
"^  a  reverence  anything  but  seemly  ; 

'were  conducting  ourselves  with  just 
absence  of  tact,  measure,  and  cor- 
*^^t  perception,  with  all  that  slowness 
^  Sec  when  one  is  making  one's  self  ridic- 
Nxw  Sbuss.— Vol.  XXX..  No.  4 


th 
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ulous,  which  belongs  to  the  people  of 
our  English  race. 

The  sense  of  measure  is  certainly  not 
one  of  Nature's  gifts  to  her  English 
children  ;  but  then  we  all  of  us  fail  in 
it,  we  have  all  of  us  yielded  to  infatua- 
tion at  some  moment  of  our  lives,  we 
are  alfin  the  same  boat,  and  one  of  us 
has  no  right  to  laugh  at  the  other.  I 
am  sure  1  have  not.  I  remember  how 
in  my  youth,  after  a  first  sight  of  the 
divine  Rachel  at  the  Edinburgh  I'heatre, 
in  the  part  of  Hermione,  I  followed  her 
to  Paris,  and  for  two  months  never  miss- 
ed one  of  her  representations.  I  will 
not  cast  a  stone  at  the  London  public 
for  running  eagerly  after  the  charming 
company  of  actors  which  has  just  left 
us,  or  at  the  great  ladies  who  are  seek 
ing  for  soul,  and  have  found  it  in  Mdlle. 
Sarah  Bernhardt.  I  will  not  quarrel 
with  our  newspapers  for  their  unremit- 
ting attention  to  these  French  perform- 
ances, their  copious  criticism  of  them  ; 
particularly  when  the  criticism  is  so  in- 
teresting and  so  good  as  that  which  the 
Times  and  the  Daily  Ncivs  and  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  have  given  us.  Copious, 
indeed — why  should  not  our  news- 
papers be  <jppious  on  the  French  play 
when  they  are  copious  on  the  Clewer 
case,  and  the  Mackonochie  case,  and  so 
many  other  matters  besides,  a  great 
deal  less  important  and  interesting,  all 
of  them,  than  the  Maison  ik  Molicre  ? 

So  I  am  not  going  to  join  the  cynics, 
and  to  find  fault  with  the  cn^^oucment^ 
the  infatuation,  shown  by  the  English 
public  in  its  i)assion  for  the  P'rench 
plays  and  players.  A  passion  of  this 
kind  may  be  salutary  if  wc  will  learn 
the  lessons  for  us  with  which  it  is  charg- 
ed. Unfortunately,  few  peoj^le  who  feel 
a  passion  think  of  learning  anything  from 
it.  A  man  feels  a  passion,  he  passes 
through  it,  and  then  he  goes  his  way 
and  straightway  forgets,  as  the  Apostle 
says,  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  Above 
all,  this  is  apt  to  hai)pen  with  us  English, 
who  have,  as  an  eminent  German  pro- 
fessor is  good  enough  to  tell  us,  **  so 
much  genius,  so  little  method."  The 
much  genius  hurries  us  into  infatua- 
tions ;  the  little  method  prevents  our 
learning  the  right  and  wholesome  lesson 
from  them.  Let  us  join,  then,  devoutly 
and  with  contrition,  in  the  prayer  of 
the  German  professor's  great  country- 
26 
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man,  Goethe,  a  prayer  which  is  more 
needful,  one  may  surely  say,  for  us 
than  for  him  :  **  God  help  us,  and 
enlighten  us  for  the  future  ;  that  we  may 
not  stand  in  our  own  way  so  much,  but 
may  have  clear  notions  of  the  conse- 
quences of  things  !*' 

To  get  a  clear  notion  of  the  conse- 
quences which  do  in  reason  follow  from 
what  we  have  been  seeing  and  admiring 
at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  to  get  a  clear 
notion  of  them,  and  frankly  to  draw 
them,  is  the  object  which  I  propose  to 
myself  here.  I  am  not  going  to  criti- 
cise one  by  one  the  French  actors  and 
actresses  who  have  been  giving  us  so 
much  pleasure.  For  a  foreigner  this 
must  always  be  a  task,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  of  some  peril ;  perilous  or  not,  it 
has  been  abundantly  attempted,  and  to 
attempt  it  yet  again,  now  that  the  per- 
formances are  over  and  the  performers 
gone  back  to  Paris,  would  be  neither 
timely  nor  interesting.  One  remark  I 
will  make,  a  remark  suggested  by  the  in- 
evitable comparison  of  Mdlle.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  with  Rachel.  One  talks 
vaguely  of  genius,  but  I  had  never  till 
now  comprehended  how  much  of  Ra- 
chel's superiority  was  purel^in  intellec- 
tual power,  how  eminentljTthis  power 
counts  in  the  actor's  art  as  in  all  art, 
how  just  is  the  instinct  which  led  the 
Greeks  to  mark  with  a  high  and  severe 
stamp  the  Muses.  Temperament  and 
quick  intelligence,  passion,  nervous  mo- 
bility, grace,  smile,  voice,  charm,  poetry 
— Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  them  all  ; 
one  watches  her  with  pleasure,  with  ad- 
miration, and  yet  not  without  a  secret 
disquietude.  Something  is  wanting,  or, 
at  least,  not  present  in  sufficient  force  ; 
something  which  alone  can  secure  and  fix 
her  administration  of  all  the  charming 
gifts  which  she  has,  can  alone  keep  them 
fresh,  keep  them  sincere,  save  them 
from  perils  by  caprice,  perils  by  man- 
nerism :  that  something  is  high  intellec- 
tual power.  It  was  here  that  Rachel 
was  so  great ;  she  began,  one  says  to 
one's  self  as  one  recalls  her  image  and 
dwells  upon  it — she  began  almost  where 
Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  ends. 

But  I  return  to  my  object — the  les- 
sons to  be  learnt  by  us  from  the  im- 
mense attraction  which  the  French  com- 
pany has  exercised,  the  consequences  to 
be  drawn  from  it.     Certainly  we  have 


something  to  learn  from  it,  anc 
thing  to  unlearn.  What  have  w 
learn  ?  Are  we  to  unlearn  our  c 
mate  of  French  poetry  and  dram 
every  lover  of  poetry  and  of  the 
this  is  a  very  interesting  questi* 
the  great  and  serious  kinds  of  po 
used  to  think  that  the  French 
admirable  as  in  so  many  other 
is,  showed  radical  weakness.  B 
is  a  new  generation  growing  up  j 
us — and  to  this  young  and  stirri 
eration  who  of  us  would  not  gl 
long,  even  at  the  price  of  having 
some  of  its  illusions  and  to  pass 
them  ? — a  new  generation  whic 
French  poetry  and  drama  as  seri 
Greek,  and  for  which  M.  Victo 
is  a  great  poet  of  the  race  and  lii 
Shakespeare. 

M.  Victor  Hugo  is  a  great  r« 
writer.  There  are  people  who 
posed  to  class  all  imaginative  pi 
together,  and  to  call  them  all 
name  of  poet.  Then  a  great  r< 
writer  will  be  a  great  poet.  A 
are  the  French  inclined  to  give  t 
extension  to  the  name  poet,  anc 
clination  is  very  characteristic  < 
It  betrays  that  very  defect  wl 
have  mentioned,  the  inadequacy 
genius  in  the  higher  regions  of 
If  they  were  more  at  home  i 
regions,  they  would  feel  the  < 
difference  between  imaginative 
tion  in  verse  and  imaginative  pre 
in  prose  too  strongly  to  be  ever 
to  call  both  by  the  common  i 
poetry.  They  would  perceive, 
that  M.  Victor  Hugo,  for  insta 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  may  be  a  g 
mance-writer,  and  may  yet  be 
means  a  great  poet. 

Poetry  is  simply  the  most  d< 
and  perfect  form  of  utterance  tha 
words  can  reach.    Its  rhythm  an 
ure,  elevated  to  a  regularity,  c< 
and  force  very  different  from 
the  rhythm  and  measure  which 
vade  prose,  are  a  part  of  its  pei 
The  more  of  genius  that  a  natioi 
high  poetry,  the  more  will  the 
and  measure  which  its  poetical  u 
adopts  be  distinguished  by  adeqi 
beauty.     That    is  why  M.   He 
chin's  remark  on  Shakespeare, 
have    elsewhere    quoted,    is   sc 
**  Shakespeare    is    not  only," 
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Henry  Cochin,  **  the  khig  of  the  realm 
of  thought,  he  is  also  the  king  of  poetic 
rhythm  and  style.  Shakespeare  has  suc- 
ceecied  in  giving  us  the  most  varied,  the 
wiost  harmonious  verse  which  has  ever 
sounded  upon  the  human  ear  since  the 
Verse  of  the  Greeks."  Let  us  have  a 
^*rie  or  two  of  Shakespeare's  verse  be- 
fore us,  just  to  supply  the  mind  with  a 
standard  of  reference  in  the  discussion 
^^  this  matter  ;  we  may  take  the  lines 
*^^>rn  him  almost  at  random. 

^j*  "^"^  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay, 

^P  *^o  twice  a  day  their  wither'd  hands  hold  up 

'^'^irard  heaven,  to  pardon  blood  ;  and  I  have 
^  built 

^.^^C3  chantries,  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 

'^^^s:  still  for  Richard's  soul. 

*  ^s,  there  indeed  is  the  verse  of  Shake- 
l^^are,  the  verse  of  the  highest  English 


^  *etry  ;  there  is  what  M.  Henry  Cochin 
Y^Xls  "the  majestic  English  iambic." 
^^^'^^  will  not  inflict  Greek  upon  our  read- 
^^^,  but  every  one  who  knows  Greek  will 
^  ^tnember  that  the  iambic  of  the  Attic 
^^edians  is  a  rhythm  of  the  same  high 
^^d  splendid  quality. 

Which  of  us  doubts  that  imaginative 
t^fodiictioH,  uttering  itself  in  such  a  form 
^^  this,  is  altogether  another  and  a  higher 
^Viing  from  imaginative  production  utter- 
^^g  itself  in  any  of  the  forms  of  prose  ? 
-^nd  if  "we  find  a  nation  doubting  whether 
"^licre  is  any  great  difference  between  im- 
aginative and    eloquent  production    in 
"V-erse  and  imaginative  and  eloquent  pro- 
duction in  prose,  and  inclined  to  call  all 
imaginative  producers  by  the  common 
Yiame  of  poets,  then  we  may  be  sure  of  one 
'^hing — namely,  that  this  nation  has  never 
3ret  succeeded  in  finding  the  highest  and 
xnost    adeciuate    form  for  poetry.     Be- 
«::ause    if   it  had,   it  could    never  have 
doubted  of  the  essential  superiority  of 
^his  form  to  all  prose  forms  of  utter- 
ance.    And  if  a  nation  has  never  suc- 
<:eeded  in  creating  this  high  and  adequate 
€orni  for  its  poetry,  then  we  may  con- 
<:lude  that  it  is  not  gifted  with  the  genius 
for  high  poetry  ;   since  the  genius  for 
liigh  poetry  calls  forth  the  high  and  ade- 
c^uate  form,  and  is  inseparable  from  . 
So  that,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  conspicuous  genius  in  a  people 
for  poetry,  we  may  assert  the  absence  of 
an  adequate  poetical  form  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  again,  from  the  want  of  an 
adequate  poetical  form,  we  may  infer  the 


want  of  conspicuous  national  genius  for 
poetry. 

And  we  may  proceed,  if  our  estimate 
of  a  nation's  success  in  poetry  is  said  to 
have  been  much  too  low,  and  is  called  in 
question,  in  cither  of  two  ways.  We 
may  compare  the  production  of  Cor- 
neille  and  Racine  which  we  are  said  to 
underrate,  we  may  compare  it  in  power, 
in  penetrativeness,  in  criticism  of  life, 
in  ability  to  call  forth  our  energy  and 
joy,  with  the  production  of  Homer  and 
Shakespeare.  M.  Victor  Hugo  is  said 
to  be  a  poet  of  the  race  and  lineage  of 
Shakespeare,  and  I  hear  astonishment 
expressed  at  my  not  ranking  him  much 
above  Wordsworth.  Well,  then,  com- 
pare their  production,  in  cases  where  it 
lends  itself  to  a  comparison.  Compare 
the  poetry  of  the  moonlight  scene  in 
Hermifii^  really  the  most  poetical  scene 
in  that  play,  with  the  poetry  of  the  moon- 
light scene  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Compare — 

.  .  .  Sur  nous,  tout  en  dormant, 
La  nature  a  demi  vcille  amoureusemcnt — 

with — 

Sit,  Jessica  ;  look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  ! 

Compare  the  laudation  of  their  own 
country,  an  inspiring  but  also  a  trying 
theme  for  a  poet,  by  Shakespeare  and 
Wordsworth  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  M. 
Victor  Hugo  on  the  other.  Compare 
Shakespeare's 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this 
England — 

or  compare  Wordsworth's 

We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
Which  Shakespeare  spake,  the  faith  and  morals 

hold 
Which  Milton  held  .  .  .  , 

with  M.  Victor  Hugo's 

Non,  France,  Tunivers  a  besoin  que  tu  vives  ! 
Je  le  redis,  la  France  est  un  besoin  des  hommes. 

Who  does  not  recognize  the  difference 
of  spirit  here  ?  And  the  difference  is 
that  the  English  lines  have  the  distinc- 
tive spirit  of  high  poetry,  and  the  French 
lines  have  not. 

Here  we  have  been  attending  to  the 
contents  of  the  verses  chosen.  Let  us 
now  attend,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  form 
only,  and  the  result  will  be  the  same. 
We  will  confine  ourselves,  since  our  sub- 
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ject  is  the  French  play  in  London,  to 
dramatic  verse.  We  want  an  adequate 
form  of  verse  for  high  poetic  drama.  The 
accepted  'form  with  the  French  is  the 
rhymed  Alexandrine.  Let  us  keep  the 
iambic  of  the  Greeks  or  of  Shakespeare, 
let  us  keep  such  verse  as 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea 

present  to  our  minds.  Then  let  us  take 
such  verse  as  this  from  Ilernani : — 

Le  comte  d'Onate,  qui  Taime  aussi,  la  garde 
Et  comme  un  majordome  ct  comme  un  amour- 

eux. 
Quelque  reitre,  une  nuit,  gardUn  pcu  latigour- 

Pourrait  bicn,  &c.  &c. 

or  as  this  from  the  same  : — 

Quant  d  lutter  ensemble 
Sur  Ic  terrain  d'amour,  beau  champ  qui  toujours 

tremble^ 
Dc  fadaises,  mon  cher,  je  sais  mal  faire  assaut. 

The  words  in  italics  will  suffice  to  give 
to  us,  1  think,  the  sense  of  what  consti- 
tutes the  fatal  fault  of  the  rhyming  Alex- 
andrine of  French  tragedy,  its  incurable 
artificiality,  its  want  of  the  fluidity,  the 
naturalness,  the  rapid  forward  move- 
ment of  true  dramatic  verse.  M.  Victor 
Hugo  is  said  to  be  a  cunning  and  mighty 
artist  in  Alexandrines,  and  so  unques- 
tionably he  is  ;  but  he  is  an  artist  in  a 
form  radically  inadequate  and  inferior, 
and  in  which  a  drama  like  that  of  Sopho- 
cles or  Shakespeare  is  impossible. 

It  happens  that  in  our  own  language  we 
have  an  example  of  the  employment  of 
an  inadequate  form  in  tragedy  and  in  ele- 
vated poetry,  and  can  see  the  result  of 
it.  The  rhymed  ten-syllable  couplet, 
the  heroic  couplet  as  it  is  often  called, 
is  such  a  form.  In  the  earlier  work  of 
Shakespeare,  adopted  or  adapted  by  him 
even  if  not  altogether  his  own  work,  we 
fmd  this  form  often  employed. 

Alas  !  what  joy  shall  noble  Talbot  have 
To  bid  his  young  son  welcome  to  his  grave  ? 
Away  !  vexation  almost  stops  my  breath 
That  sundered  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death. 
Lucy,  farewell  ;  no  more  my  future  can 
But  curse  the  cause  I  cannot  aid  the  man. 
Maine,  Blois,  Poitiers  and  Tours  are  won  away 
'Long  all  of  Somerset  and  his  delay. 

Traces  of  it  remain  in  Shakespeare's 
work  to  the  last,  in  the  rhyming  of  final 
couplets.  But  because  he  had  so  great 
a  genius  for  true  tragic  poetry,  Shake- 
speare dropped  this  necessarily  inade- 
(juate  form  and  took  a  better.     We  find 


the  rhymed  couplet  again  in  Dryden's  < 
tragedies.     But  this  vigorous  rhetorical^ 
poet  had  no  real  genius  for  true  tragi 
l)oetry,  and  his  form  is  itself  a  proof  ofer 
it.     True    tragic  poetry  is   impossibl 
with  this  inadequate  form.     Again, 
through  the  eighteenth  century  this  fo 
was  dominant   as   the  main   form    f 
high  efforts  in  English  poetry  ;  and  o 
serious  poetry  of  that  century,  accor 
ingly,  has  something  inevitably  defect! 
and  unsatisfactory.     When  it  rises  o 
of  this,  it  at  the  same  time  adopts  i 
stinctively  a  truer  form,  as  Gray  does 
the  Elegy,  The  just  use  of  the  ten-sylla< 
couplet  is  to  be  seen  ii/  Chaucer  ; 
form  for  tragedy,  and  for  poetry  of  t 
most  serious  and  elevated  kind,  it  is 
fective.      It  makes    real   adequacy  in 

poetry  of  this  kind  impossible  ;  and  lis 

prevalence,    for  poetry   of    this    kii :\d, 

proves  that  those  amongst  whom  it 
vails  have  for  poetry  of  this  kind 
signal  gift. 

The  case  of  the  great  Moli^re  hims*     ^self 

will  illustrate  the  truth-  of  what  I  —       >ay. 

He  is  by  far  the  chief  name  in  FreK^  -nch 

poetry  ;  he  is  one  of  the  very  grea 

names  in  all  literature.     He  lias  a 

rable  and  delightful  power,  penetrat 

ness,   insight ;    a  masterly  criticis 

life.     But  he  is  a  comic  poet.     W* 

Had  he  no  seriousness    and  deptb^ 

nature  ?     He  had  profound  seriousn  C5s. 

And  would  not  a  dramatic  poet  with  this 

depth  of  nature  be  a  tragedian  \£  h^ 

could  ?    Of  course  he  would.    For  onk  y 

by  breasting  in  full  the  storm  and  clou 

of  life,  breasting  it  and  passing  throug 

it  and  above  it,  can  the  dramatist  whc^^^ 

feels  the  weight  of  mortal  things  liberat^^  '^. 

himself  from  the  pressure,  and  rise,  a^ 

we  all  seek  to  rise,  to  content  and  joy—- 

Tragedy  breasts  the  pressure   of  life  ;^    ^  .^( 

comedy  eludes  it,  half  liberates  itself  -i:  :{ 

from  it  by  irony.     But  the  tragedian,  i^  -^^ 

he  has  the  sterner  labor,  has  also  thc^ 

higher  prize.    Shakespeare  has  more  jo 

than     Moliere,    more     assurance     an 

peace.     Othello^  with  all  its  passion 

terror,  is  on  the  whole  a  work  animat 

ing  and  fortifying  ;    more  so  a  thousana^ 

times    than    George  Dandin^    which  i  ^ 

mournfully  depressing.     Moliere,  if  h 

could,  would  have  given  us  Othellos  in 

stead  of  George  Dandins ;  let  us  not  dou 

it.     If  he  did  not  give  Othellos  to  us,  : 

was  because  the  highest  sort  of  poeti 
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ranting  to  him  ;  and  if  the 
of  poetic  power  had  been 
to  him  but  present,  he 
found  no  adequate  form  of 
rse  for  conveying  it,  he 
lad  to  create  one.  For  such 
not  power  ;  and  this  is  only 
of  saying  that  for  the  high- 
poetry  the  genius  of  his 
rs  to  have  not  power.  But 
and  great  poet  that  he  was, 
too  sound  an  instinct  to  at- 
imest  a  matter  as  tragic 
ladequate  means.  It  would 
heart-breaking  business  for 
d  not  attempt  it,  therefore. 
nihrope  and  the  Tartuffe  are 
they  are  comedy  in  verse, 
dy.  They  employ  the  es- 
se of  French  dramatic  poe- 
candrine.  Immense  power 
he  making  of  them  ;  a  world 
ense,  piercing  observation, 
iitation,  profound  criticism 
li^re  had  also  one  great  ad- 
iramatist  over  Shakespeare  ; 
a  more  developed  theatre,  a 
ped  society.  Moreover  he 
ne  time,  probably,  by  nature 
itre-poet  than  Shakespeare, 
ner  sense  for  theatrical  sit- 
akespeare  is  not  rightly  to 
Goethe  calls  him,  an  epitom- 
than  a  dramatist  ;  but  he 
3e  called  rather  a  dramatist 
•e-poet.  Moli^re — and  here 
nature  stood  him  in  good 
theatre-poet  of  the  very  first 
ledy,  too,  escapes,  as  has 
said,  the  test  of  entire  seri- 
remains,  by  the  law  of  its 
sgion  of  comparative  light- 
irony.  What  is  artificial 
comedy  more  easily.  In 
lese  advantages,  the  Misan- 
[le  Tartuffe  have,  and  have 
their  poetic  form,  an  artifi- 
ffiakes  itself  felt,  and  which 
ariness.  The  freshness  and 
•li^e  are  best  felt  when  he 
n  pieces  such  as  the  Avare, 
beries  de  Scapin^  or  George 
ow  entirely  the  contrary  is 
th  Shakespeare  ;  how  un- 
it his  verse  which  shows  his 
!  But  so  inadequate  a 
ramatic  poetry  is  the  French 
,    that    its    sway    hindered 


Moli^re,  one  may  think,  from  being  a 
tragic  poet  at  all,  in  spite  of  his  having 
gifts  for  this  highest  form  of  dramatic 
poetry  which  are  immeasurably  superior 
to  those  of  any  other  French  poet ;  and 
in  comedy,  where  he  thought  he  could 
use  the  Alexandrine,  and  where  he  did 
use  it  with  splendid  power,  it  yet  in  a 
considerable  degree  hampered  and  lamed 
him,  so  that  this  true  and  great  poet  is 
actually  most  satisfactory  in  his  prose. 
If  Moli^re  cannot  make  us  insensible  to 
the  inherent  defects  of  French  dramatic 
poetry,  still  less  can  Corneille  and  Ra- 
cine. Corneille  has  energy  and  nobility, 
Racine  an  often  Virgilian  sweetness 
and  pathos.  But  while  Moliere  in 
depth,  penetrativeness,  and  powerful 
criticism  of  life  belongs  to  the  same 
family  as  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare, 
Corneille  and  Racine  are  quite  of 
another  order.  We  must  not  be  misled 
by  the  excessive  estimate  of  them  among 
their  own  countrymen.  I  remember  an 
answer  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  who  always 
treated  me  with  great  kindness,  and  to 
whom  I  ventured  to  say  that  I  could  not 
think  Lamartine  a  poet  of  very  high  im- 
portance. "  He  was  important  to  //j," 
answered  M.  Sainte-Beuve.  In  a  far 
higher  degree  can  a  Frenchman  say  of 
Corneille  and  Racine,  **  They  were  im- 
portant to  us^  Voltaire  pronounces  of 
them  :  **  These  men  taught  our  nation 
to  think,  to  feel,  and  to  express  itself.*' 
Ces  Homnies  enseignlrent  h  la  nation  a 
penser^  ^  sentir  ct  d.  s'exprimer.  They 
were  thus  the  instructors  and  formers  of 
a  society  in  many  respects  the  most  civ- 
ilized and  consummate  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  which  certainly  is  not  in- 
clined to  underrate  its  own  advantages. 
How  natural,  then,  that  it  should  feel 
grateful  to  its  formers  and  should  extol 
them  !  *'  Tell  your  brother  Rodolphe," 
writes  Joseph  de  Maistre  from  Russia  to 
his  daughter  at  home,  *'  to  get  on  with 
his  French  poets  ;  let  him  have  them  by 
heart,  the  inimitable  Racine  abgve  all, 
never  mind  whether  he  understands  him 
or  not.  I  did  not  understand  him  when 
my  mother  used  to  come  and  sit  on  my 
bed,  and  repeat  from  him,  and  put  me 
to  sleep  with  her  beautiful  voice  to  the 
sound  of  this  incomparable  music.  I 
knew  hundreds  of  lines  of  him  before  I 
could  read  ;  and  that  is  why  my  ears, 
having  drunk  in  this  ambrosia  betimes. 
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have  never  been  able  to  endure  common 
stuff  since.'*  What  a  spell  must  such 
early  use  have  had  for  riveting  the 
affections  ;  and  how  civilizing  are  such 
affections,  how  honorable  to  the  so- 
ciety which  can  be  imbued  with  them, 
to  the  literature  which  can  inspire  them  ! 
Pope  was  in  a  similar  way,  though  not 
at  all  in  the  same  degree,  a  forming  and 
civilizing  influence  to  our  grandfathers, 
and  limited  their  literary  taste  while  he 
stimulated  and  formed  it.  So,  too,  the 
Greek  boy  was  fed  by  his  mother  and 
nurse  with  Homer  ;  but  then  in  this  case 
it  was  Homer  ! 

We  English  had  Shakespeare  waiting 
to  open  our  eyes,  whensoever  a  favor- 
able moment  came,  to  the  insufficiencies 
of  Pope,  but  the  French  had  no  Shake- 
speare to  open  their  eyes  to  the  insuffi- 
ciencies of  Corneille  and  Racine.  Great 
artists  like  Talma  and  Rachel,  whose 
power  as  actors  was  far  superior  to  the 
power  as  poets  of  the  dramatists  whose 
work  they  were  rendering,  filled  out  with 
their  own  life  and  warmth  the  parts  into 
which  they  threw  themselves,  gave  body 
to  what  was  meagre,  fire  to  what  was 
cold,  and  themselves  supported  the 
poetry  of  the  French  classic  drama 
rather  than  were  supported  by  it.  It 
was  easier  to  think  the  poetry  of  Ra- 
cine inimitable  when  Talma  or  Rachel 
was  seen  producing  in  it  such  inimitable 
effects.  Indeed,  French  acting  is  so 
good  that  there  are  few  pieces,  except- 
ing always  those  of  Moliere,  in  the  rep- 
ertory of  a  company  such  as  that  which 
we  have  just  seen,  where  the  actors  do 
not  show  themselves  to  be  superior  to 
the  pieces  they  render,  and  to  be  worthy 
of  better. 

Phhire  is  a  work  of  much  beauty,  yet 
certainly  one  felt  this  in  seeing  Rachel 
in  the  part  of  Phedre.  I  am  not  sure 
that  one  feels  it  in  seeing  Mdlle.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  as  PhMre,  but  I  am  sure  that 
one  feels  it  in  seeing  her  as  Dona  Sol. 
The  tragedy  of  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  al- 
ways, indeed,  stirring  events  in  plenty, 
and  so  long  as  the  human  nerves  are  what 
they  are,  so  long  will  things  like  the 
sounding  of  the  horn  in  the  famous  fifth 
act  of  Hernatii  produce  a  thrill  in  us. 
But  so  will  Werner's  Twenty-fourth  of 
February^  or  Scott's  House  of  Aspen.  A 
thrill  of  this  sort  may  be  raised  in  us, 
and  yet  our  poetic  sense  may  remain 


profoundly  dissatisfied.     So  it  remains^ 
in  Hernani,     M.  Sarcey,  a  critic  alway 
acute  and    intelligent,   and  whom   on 
reads  with  profit  and  pleasure,  says  tha 
we  are  fatigued  by  the  long  speeches  iin 
Hernaniy  and  that  we  do  not  appreciates 
what  delights  French  people  in  it,  th^ 
splendor  of  the  verse,    the    wondrouss 
beauty  of  the  style,  the  poetry.     Here^ 
recurs  the  question  as  to  the  adequacjg^ 
of  the    French   Alexandrine    as    tragic^ 
verse.      If  this  form    is  vitally  inade — 
quate  for  tragedy,  then  to  speak  abso 
lutely  of  splendor  of  verse  and  wondrouss 
beauty  of  style  in  it  when  employed  fo^ 
tragedy  is  misleading.     Beyond  doubT- 
M.  Victor  Hugo  has  an  admirable  gift 
for  versification.     So  had  Pope.     But  to 
speak  absolutely  of  the  splendor  of  verse 
and  wondrous  beauty  of  style  of  the 
Essay  on    Man    would  be  misleading. 
Such  terms  can  be  properly  used  only  of 
verse  and  style  of  an  altogether  higher 
and  more  adequate  kind,   a  verse  and 
style    like  that  of    Dante  or    Milton. 
Pope's  brilliant  gift  for  versification  is 
exercised  within  the  limits  of  a  form  in- 
adequate for  true  philosophic  poetry, 
and  by  its  very  presence  excluding  it. 
M.  Victor  Hugo's  brilliant  gift  for  ver- 
sification is  exercised  within  the  limits 
of  a  form  inadequate  for  true  tragic 
poetry,  and  by  its  very  presence  exclud- 
ing it. 

But   if  we  are  called  upon  to  prove 
this  from  the  poetry  itself,  instead  of  in- 
ferring it  from  the  form,  our  task,  in  the 
case  of  Hernaniy  is  really  only  too  easy. 
What  is  the  poetical  value  of  this  famous 
fifth   act   of  Hernani?    What  poetical 
truth,  or  verisimilitude,  or  possibility  has 
Ruy  Gomez,  this  chivalrous  old  Spanish 
grandee,  this  venerable  nobleman,  who, 
because  he  cannot  marry  his  niece,  pre- 
sents himself  to  her  and  her  husband 
upon  their  wedding  night,  and  insists  on 
the  husband  performing  an  old  promise 
to  commit  suicide  if  summoned  by  Ruy 
Gomez  to  do  so  ?     Naturally  the  poor 
young  couple  raise  difficulties,  and  the 
venerable  nobleman  keeps  plying  them 
with  Bois  !  A  lions  !  Le  s^pulcre  est  ouverty 
et  je  ne  puis  attendre  !   J*ai  hdte  !  lifaut  ^ 
mourir  i     This  is  a  mere  character  of  - 
Surrey  melodrama.  And  Hemahi,  who, 
when  he  is  reminded  that  it  is  by  his-a 
father's  head  that  he  has  sworn  to  com — 
mit  suicide,  exclaims  : 
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^^on  pire  !  mon  pire  ! — Ah  !   j*cn  perdrai  la 
raison  ! 

an  c3L  who,  when  Dofia  Sol  gets  thp  poi- 
son away  from  him,  entreats  her  to  re- 
turxi  it— 

Par  pili6,  ce  poison, 
■^^rids-le-moi !     Par  Tamour,  par  notre  ame 
immortelle  ! 


Clause 

due  a  ma  parole,  et  mon  p6re  est  U-haut. 


^Xt  poetry  !  says  M.  Sarcey  ; — and  one 
^^inks  of  the  poetry  of  Lear,  M.  Sarcey 
ist  pardon  me  for  saying  that  in 

due  a  ma  parole,  et  mon  p^re  est  14-haut 

^  ^'  are  not  in  the  world  of  poetry  at  all, 
*^*^dly  even  in  the  world  of  literature, 
^^  ^less   it  be  the  literature  of  Bombastes 


urtoso. 

Our  sense  for  what  is  poetry  and  what 
*^   not,  the  attractiveness  of  the  P'rench 
Inlays  and  players  must  not  make  us  un- 
learn.    We  may  retain  our  old  convic- 
tion of  the  fundamental    insufficiency, 
toth  in  substance  and  in  form,  of  the 
crlassic  tragedy  of  the  French.     We  may 
►,    too,  what  in  the  main  has  always 
;n  the  English  estimate  of  Moliere  : 
that  he  is  a  man  of  creative  and  splen- 
ciid  power,  a  dramatist  whose  work  is 
truly  delightful,  edifying  and  immortal  ; 
"but   that  even  he,   in  poetic  drama,  is 
liampered  and  has  not  full  swing,  and, 
in  consequence,  leaves  us  somewhat  dis- 
satisfied.    Finally,  we  poor  old  people 
should  pluck  up  courage  to  stand  out 
yet,  for  the  few  years  of  life  that  ren\ain 
to  us,   against  that  passing  illusion  of 
the  turbulent  young  generation  around 
us,  Ihat  M.  Victor  Hugo  is  a  poet  of  the 
Tace  and  lineage  of  Shakespeare. 

What  are  we  to  say  of  the  prose  drama 
of  modem  life,  the  drama  of  which  the 
Sphinx  and  the  Etrang^re  and  the  Demi- 
Monde  are  types,  and  which  was  the 
most  strongly  attractive  part,  probably, 
of  the  feast  offered  to  us  by  the  French 
company  ?  The  first  thing  to  be  said  of 
these  pieces  is  that  they  are  admirably 
acted.  But  then,  constantly,  as  I  have 
already  said,  one  has  the  feeling  that  the 
French  actors  are  better  than  the  pieces 
which  they  play.  What  are  we  to  think 
of  this  modem  prose  drama  itself,  the 
drama  of  M.  Octave  Feuillet,  and  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas  the  younger,  and  M. 
Augier  ?    Some  of  the  pieces  composing 


it  are  better  constructed  and  written  than 
others,  and  much  more  effective.  But 
this  whole  drama  has  one  character  com- 
mon to  it  all  ;  it  may  be  best  described 
as  the  theatre  of  the  homme  sensuei  moyen^ 
the  average  sensual  man,  whose  country 
is  France,  and  whose  city  is  Paris,  and 
whose  ideal  life  is  the  free,  gay,  pleasura- 
ble life  of  Paris.  Of  coui»e  there  is  in 
Paris  much  life  of  another  sort  too,  as 
there  are  in  France  many  men  of  an- 
other type  than  that  of  the  homme  sensuei 
moyeii.  But  for  many  reasons,  which  I 
need  not  enumerate  here,  the  life  of  the 
free,  confident,  harmonious  development 
of  the  senses,  all  round,  has  been  able 
to  establish  itself  among  the  P'rench, 
and  at  Paris,  as  it  has  established  itself 
nowhere  else,  and  the  ideal  life  of  Paris 
is  this  sort  of  life  triumphant.  And  of 
this  ideal  the  modern  French  drama, 
works  like  the  Sphinx  and  the  Etrangb'e 
and  the  Demi-Monde^  are  the  expression  ; 
it  is  the  drama,  I  say,  of  the  homme  sen- 
suei moyen,  the  average  sensual  man.  It 
represents  the  life  of  the  senses  develop- 
ing themselves  all  round  without  mis- 
giving, a  life  confident,  fair  and  free, 
with  fireworks  of  fine  emotions,  grand 
passions  and  de'voucmeni^  lighting  it  up 
when  necessary. 

We  in  England  have  no  modern  drama 
at  all.  We  have  our  Elizabethan  drama. 
We  have  a  drama  of  the  last  century  and 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  century  preced- 
ing, a  drama  which  may  be  called  our 
drama  of  the  to^vn^  when  the  town  was  an 
entity  powerful  enough,  because  homo- 
geneous enough,  to  evoke  a  drama  em- 
bodying its  notions  of  life.  But  we  have 
no  modern  drama.  Our  vast  society  is 
not  homogeneous  enough,  not  sufficient- 
ly united,  even  any  large  portion  of 
it,  in  a  common  view  of  life,  a  common 
ideal,  capable  of  serving  as  basis  for  a 
modern  English  drama.  We  have  appa- 
ritions of  poetic  and  romantic  drama  (as 
the  French,  too,  have  their  charming 
Gringoire)^  which  are  always  possible, 
because  man  has  always  in  his  nature 
the  poetical  fibre.  Then  we  have  num- 
berless imitations  and  adaptations  from 
the  French.  All  of  these  are  at  the  bot- 
tom fantastic.  We  may  truly  say  of 
them  that  **  truth  and  sense  and  liberty 
are  flown.'*  And  the  reason  is  evident. 
They  are  pages  out  of  a  life  which  the 
ideal  of  the  homme  sefisuel  moyen  rules, 
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ferred  to  a  life  where  this  ideal  does 
reign.     For  the  attentive  observer  . 
result  is  a  sense  of  incurable  falsity 
he  piece  as  adapted.     Let  me  give 
example.     Everybody     remembers 
ik  Dominoes,  The  piece  turns  upon  an 
;ident  possible  and  natural  enough  in 
t  life  of  Paris.     Transferred  to  the 
e  of  London,   the  incident  is  unreal, 
id  its  unreality  makes  the  whole  piece, 
1  its  English  form,  fantastic  and  absurd. 
Still  that  docs  not  prevent  such  pieces, 
md  the  theatre  generally,  from  exercis- 
ing a   great  attraction.     For  we  are  at, 
the  end  of  a  period,  and  have  to  deal 
with  the  facts  and  symptoms  of  a  new 
period  on  which  we  are  entering  ;  and 
prominent  among  these  fresh  facts  and 
symptoms  is    the    irresistibility  of   the 
theatre.    We  know  how  the  Elizabethan 
theatre  had  its  cause  in  an  ardent  zest  for 
life  and  living,  a  bold  and  large  curiosity, 
a  desire  for  a  fuller,'  richer  existence, 
pervading  this  nation  at  large,  as  they 
pervaded  other  nations,   after  the  long 
mediaeval   time  of  obstruction  and  re- 
straint.   But  we  know  too  how  the  great 
middle  class  of  this  nation,  alarmed  at 
grave  symptoms    which  showed  them- 
selves  in    the   movement,    drew   back, 
made  choice  for  its  spirit  to  live  at  one 
point  instead  of  living,  or  trying  to  live, 
at  many,  entered,  as  I  have  so  often  said, 
the  prison  of  Puritanism,  and  had  the 
key  turned  upon  its  spirit  there  for  two 
hundred  years.     It  forsook  the  theatre. 
The  theatre  reflected  the  aspiration  of  a 
great  community  for  a  fuller  and  richer 
sense  of  human  existence  no  more.     It 
came  afterwards  to  reflect  the  aspirations 
of  "  the  town."     It  developed  a  drama 
to  suit  these  aspirations  ;  while  it  also 
recalled  and  re-exhibited  the  Elizabethan 
drama,  so  far  as  *'  the  town*'  wanted  it 
and  liked  it.     P'inally,   as  **  the  town" 
ceased  to  be  homogeneous,  the  theatre 
ceased  to  develope  anything  expressive. 
It  still   repeated  the  old  with  more  or 
less  of  talent,  but  the  mass  of  the  British 
middle  class  kept  quite  aloof  from  the 
whole  thing.     I  remember  that,  happen- 
ing to  be  at  Shrewsbury  twenty  years 
ago,  and  finding  the  whole  Haymarket 
company  acting  there,  I  went  to  the  the- 
atre.    Never  was  there  such  a  scene  of 
desolation.      Scattered    at  very  distant 
intervals  through  the  boxes  were  some 
half-dozen  chance-comers  like  myself  ; 


there  were  some  soldiers  and  their 
friends  in  the  pit,  and  a  good  many  riff- 
raff in  the  upper  gallery.  The  real 
townspeople,  the  people  who  carrii 
forward  the  business  and  life  of  Shrews 
bury,  and  who  filled  its  churches  an 
chapels  on  Sundays,  were  entirely  ab 
sent.  I  pitied  the  excellent  Haymarke 
company  ;  it  must  have  been  like  actin 
to  one's  self  upon  an  iceberg.    Hereon 


had  a  good  example,  as  I  thought  at  th 
time,  and  as  I  have  often  thought  since^ 
of  the  complete  estrangement  of  th^ 
British  middle  class  from  the  theatre. 

What  is  certain  is  that  a  signal  change 
is  coming  over  us,  and  that  it  has  al- 
ready made  great  progress.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  now  forty  theatres  in  Lon- 
don. Even  in  Edinburgh,  where  in  old 
times  a  single  theatre  maintained  itself 
under  protest,  there  are  now,  I  believe, 
over  half  a  dozen.  The  change  is  not 
due  only  to  an  increased  liking  in  the 
upper  class  and  in  the  working  class  for 
the  theatre.  Their  liking  for  it  has  cer- 
tainly increased,  but  this  is  not  enough 
to  account  for  the  change.  The  attrac- 
tion of  the  theatre  begins  to  be  felt 
again,  after  a  long  interval  of  insensibil- 
ity, by  the  middle  class  also.  Our  French 
friends  would  say  that  this  class,  long 
petrified  in  a  narrow  Protestantism  and 
in  a  perpetual  reading  of  the  Bible,  was 
beginning  at  last  to  grow  conscious  of  the 
horrible  unnaturalness  and  ennui  of  its 
life,  and  was  seeking  to  escape  from  it. 
Undoubtedly  the  type  of  religion  to 
which  the  British  middle  class  has  sacri- 
ficed the  theatre,  as  it  has  sacrifices  do 
much  besides,  is  defective.  But  I  pre- 
fer to  say  that  this  great  class,  having 
had  the  discipline  of  its  religion,  is  now 
awakening  to  the  sure  truth  that  the 
human  spirit  cannot  live  right  if  it  lives 
by  one  point  only,  that  it  can  and  ought 
to  live  by  several  points  at  the  same 
time.  The  human  spirit  has  a  vital 
need,  as  we  say,  for  conduct  and  re- 
ligion ;  but  it  has  the  need  also  for  ex- 
pansion, for  intellect  and  knowledge,  for 
beauty,  for  social  life  and  manners.  The 
revelation  of  these  additional  needs 
brings  the  middle  class  to  the  theatre. 
,  The  revelation  was  indispensable,  the 
needs  are  real,  the  theatre  is  one  of  the 
mightiest  means  of  satisfying  them,  and 
the  theatre,  therefore,  is  irresistible. 
That  conclusion,   at  any  rate,  we  may 
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for  certain.     But  I  see  our  com- 
nity  turning  to  the  theatre  with  eager- 
;s,  and  finding  the    English  theatre 
itliout    org«inization,    or    purpose,   or 
dignity,  and  no  modem  English  drama 
at     all  except  a  fantastical   one.     And 
then  I  see  the  French  company  from  the 
chief  theatre  of  Paris    showing  them- 
selves to  us  in  London — a  society  of 
actors  admirable  in  organization,   pur- 
pose, and  dignity,  with  a  modern  drama 
lot  fantastic  at  all,  but  corresponding 
with  fidelity  to  a  very   palpable    and 
po^verful  ideal,  the  ideal  of  the  life  of 
the    homme  sensuel  moyen  in   Paris,  his 
beautiful  city.     I  see  in  England  a  ma- 
terialized upper  class,    sensible  of  the 
nullity  of  our  own  modern  drama,  im- 
patient of  the  state  of  false  constraint 
and     of  blank  to  which  the  Puritanism 
^^    Our  middle   class  has   brought   our 
?'^ge  and  much  of  our  life,  delighting 
1?  siach  drama  as  the  modern  drama  of 
;  the  emancipated  youth  of  both 
delighting    in    it ;    the  new  and 
newspapers,  which  push  on  the 
of  emancipation  and  serve  as  de- 
pSf^^d  missionaries  of  the"gospel  of  the 
*^    of  Paris  and  of  the  ideal  of  the  aver- 
?8^   sensual  man,  delighting  in  it.     And 
*^^    "this  condition  of  affairs   I   see  the 
f^^'^^dlc  class  beginning  to  arrive  at  the 
^^^atre  again  after    its    abstention    of 
o  centuries  and  more  ;  arriving  eager 

curious,  but  a  little  bewildered. 
Now,  lest  at  this  critical  moment  such 
rama  as  the  Sphinx  and  the  Etrang^re 
'Hd  the  Demi-Monde^  positive  as  it  is, 
^nd  powerful  as  it  is,  and  pushed  as  it 
^s,  and  played  with  such  prodigious  care 
^nd  talent,  should    too  much  rule  the 
situation,  let  us  take  heart  of  grace  and 
^ay  that  as    the  right  conclusion  from 
the  unparalleled  success  of  the  French 
company  was  not  that  we  should  reverse 
our  old  notions  about  the  tragedy  of  M. 
Victor  Hugo,  or  about  French  classic 
tragedy,  or  even  about  the  poetic  drama 
of  the  great  Moli^re,  so  neither  is  it  the 
right  conclusion  that  we  should  be  con- 
verted   and    become    believers   in   the 
legitimacy  of  the  ideal  of  the  life  of  the 
homme  sensuel  moyen,  and  in  the  suffi- 
ciency of  its  drama.     This  is  not  the 
occasion  to  deliver  a  moral  discourse. 
It  is  enough  to  revert  to  what  has  been 
already  said,   and  to  remark    that  the 
French  ideal  and  its  theatre  have  the 


defect  of  leaving  out  too  much  of  life, 
of  treating  the  soul  as  if  it  lived  at  one 
point  or  group  of  points  only,  of  ignor- 
ing other  points,  or  groups  of  points,  at 
which  it  must  live  as  well.  And  herein 
the  conception  of  life  shown  in  this 
French  ideal  and  in  its  drama  really  re- 
sembles, different  as  in  other  ways  they 
are,  the  conception  of  life  prevalent  with 
the  British  middle  class,  and  has  the  like 
defect  :  both  conceptions  of  life  are  too 
narrow.  Sooner  or  later,  if  we  adopt 
either,  our  soul  and  spirit  are  starved, 
and  go  amiss,  and  suffer. 

What  are  we  to  learn  then  from  the  mar- 
vellous success  and  attractiveness  of  the 
performances  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  ; 
what  is  the  consequence  which  it  is  right 
and  rational  for  us  to  draw  ?  Surely  it 
is  this  :  **  The  theatre  is  irresistible  ;  or- 
ganize the  theatre."  Surely  if  we  wish 
to  stand  less  in  our  own  way  and  to 
have  clear  notions  of  the  consequences 
of  things,  it  is  to  this  conclusion  that  we 
should  come. 

The  performances  of  the  French  com- 
pany show  us  plainly,  I  think,  what  is 
gained — the  theatre  being  admitted  to 
be  an  irresistible  need  for  civilized  com- 
munities— by  organizing  the  theatre. 
Some  of  the  drama  played  by  this  com- 
pany is,  as  we  have  seen,  questionable. 
But  in  the  absence  of  an  organization  such 
as  that  of  this  company  it  would  be  play- 
ed more  ;  it  would,  with  a  lower  drama 
still  to  accompany  it,  almost  if  not  alto- 
gether reign  ;  it  would  have  far  less  cor- 
rection and  relief  by  better  things.  An 
older  and  better  drama,  containing  many 
things  of  high  merit,  some  things  of 
surpassing  merit,  is  kept  before  the  pub- 
lic by  means  of  this  company,  is  given 
frequently,  is  given  to  perfection.  Pieces 
of  truth  and  beauty,  which  emerge  here 
and  there  among  the  questionable  pieces 
of  the  modern  drama,  get  the  benefit  of 
this  company*s  skill,  and  are  given  to  per- 
fection. The  questionable  pieces  them- 
selves lose  something  of  their  unprofit- 
ableness and  vice  in  their  hands  ;  the 
acting  carries  us  into  the  world  of  sound 
and  pleasing  art  if  the  piece  does  not. 
And  the  type  of  perfection  fixed  by 
these  fine  actors  influences  for  good 
every  actor  in  France. 

Secondly,  the  French  company  shows  us 
not  only  what  is  gained  by  organizing  the 
theatre,  but  what  is  meant  by  organizing 
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it.  The  organization  in  the  example  be- 
fore us  is  simple  and  rational  We  have 
a  society  of  good  actors,  with  a  grant 
from  the  State  on  condition  of  their 
giving  with  frequency  the  famous  and 
classic  stage-plays  of  their  nation,  and 
with  a  commissioner  of  the  State  attach- 
ed to  the  society  and  taking  part  in  the 
council  with  it.  But  the  society  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  self-governing. 
In  connection  with  it  is  the  school  of 
dramatic  elocution  of  the  Conservatoire^ 
a  school  with  the  names  of  Regnier, 
Monrose,  Got  and  Delaunay  on  its  roll 
of  professors. 

The  Society  of  the  French  Theatre 
dates  from  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and 
from  the  great  century,  and  has  tradi- 
tions, effect,  consistency,  and  a  place 
in  the  public  esteem,  which  are  not  to 
be  won  in  a  day.  But  its  organization 
is  such  as  a  judicious  man,  desiring  the 
results  which  have  been  by  this  time 
won,  would  naturally  have  devised  ;  and 
it  is  such  as  a  judicious  man,  desiring 
in  another  country  to  secure  like  results, 
would  naturally  imitate. 

We  have  in  England  everything  to 
make  us  dissatisfied  with  the  chaotic 
and  ineffective  condition  into  which  our 
theatre  has  fallen.  We  have  the  re- 
membrance of  better  things  in  the  past, 
and  the  elements  for  better  things  in 
the  future.  We  have  a  splendid  na- 
tional drama  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
and  a  later  drama  which  has  no  lack  of 
pieces  conspicuous  by  their  stage- quali- 
ties, their  vivacity  and  their  talent,  and 
interesting  by  their  pictures  of  manners. 
^V^e  have  had  great  actors.  We  have  good 
actors  not  a  few  at  the  present  moment. 
But  we  have  been  unlucky,  as  we  so  often 
are,  in  the  work  of  organization.  In 
the  essay  at  organization  which  we  had, 
in  the  patent  theatres  with  their  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  acting  Shakespeare,  we 
find  by  no  means  an  example,  such  as 
we  have  in  the  constitution  of  the  French 
Theatre,  of  what  a  judicious  man,  seek- 
ing the  good  of  the  drama  and  of  the 
public,  would  naturally  devise.  We 
find  rather  such  a  machinery  as  might 
be  devised  by  a  man  prone  to  stand  in 
his  own  way, 'and  devoid  of  clear  notions 
of  the  consequences  of  things.  It  was  in- 
evitable that  the  patent  theatres  should 
])rovoke    discontent    and  attack ;   they 


were  attacked  and  their  privilege  fell i 

Still  to  this  essay,  however  imperfect,  oft^^ 
a  public  organization  for  the  Englishrr^" 
theatre,  our  stage  owes  the  days  oft< 
power  and  greatness  it  has  enjoyed.  So  ^ 
far  as  we  have  had  a  school  of  grea'^i^ 
actors,  so  far  as  our  stage  has  had 
dition,  effect,  consistency,  and  a  holi 
on  public  esteem,  it  had  them  under  th* 
system  of  the  privileged  theatres.  Th. 
system  had  its  faults,  and  was  abandonrr  c 
ed  ;  and  then,  instead  of  devising  a  bef^< 
ter  plan  of  public  organization  for  thrfj 
English  theatre,  we  gladly  took  refu^ji 
in  our  favorite  doctrines  of  the  mischi^^ . 
of  State  interference,  of  the  blessedne*  ^ 
of  leaving  every  man  free  to  do  as  \rE 
likes,  of  the  impertinence  of  presumirr:^  J 
to  check  any  man's  natural  taste  for  thJfj: 
bathos  and  to  press  him  to  relish  xkM,  — 
sublime.  We  left  the  English  theatre 
take  its  chance.  Its  present  impoten< 
is  the  result. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  one  of 
is  concerned  to  find  a  remedy  for  tli/s 
melancholy  state  of  things,  and  that  the 
pleasure  we  have  had  in  the  visit  of  the 
French  company  is  barren,  unless  it 
leaves  us  with  the  impulse  to  do  so,  and 
with  the  lesson  how  alone  it  can  be 
rationally  done.  **  Forget". — can  we 
not  hear  these  fine  artists  saying  in  an 
undertone  to  us,  amidst  their  graceful 
compliments  of  adieu  ? — **  forget  your 
clap-trap,  and  believe  that  the  State,  the 
nation  in  its  collective  and  corporate  char- 
acter, does  well  to  concern  itself  about 
an  influence  so  important  to  national  life 
and  manners  as  the  theatre.  Form  a 
company  out  of  the  materials  ready  to 
your  hand  in  your  many  good  actors  or 
actors  of  promise.  Give  them  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  Let  them  have  a  grant 
from  your  Science  and  Art  Department ; 
let  some  intelligent  and  accomplished 
man,  like  our  friend  Mr.  Pigott,  your 
present  Examiner  of  Plays,  be  joined  to 
them  as  Commissioner  from  the  Depart- 
ment, to  see  that  the  conditions  of  the 
grant  are  observed.  Let  the  conditions 
of  the  grant  be  that  a  repertory  is  agreed 
upon,  taken  out  of  the  works  of  Shake- 
speare and  out  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Modern  British  Drama,  and  that  pieces 
from  this  repertory  are  played  a  certain 
number  of  times  in  each  season  ;  as  to 
new  pieces,  let  your  company  use  its  dis- 
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n.  Let  a  school  of  dramatic  elo- 
1  and  declamation  be  instituted  in 
action  with  your  company  ;  it  may 
ise  you  to  hear  that  elocution  and 
[nation  are  things  to  be  taught  and 
:,  and  do  not  come  by  nature,  but 
so.  Your  best  and  most  serious 
j"  (this  is  added  with  a  smile) 
lid  have  been  better  if  in  their 
.  they  had  learnt  elocution.  These 
imendations,  you  may  think,  are 
rery  much  ;  but,  as  your  divine 
im  says,  they  are  enough  ;  they 
erve.  Try  them.  When  your  in- 
ion  in  the  west  of  London  has  be- 
a  success,  plant  a  second  of  like 
in  the  east.  The  people  will  have 
leatre ;  then  make  it  a  good  one. 
rour  two  or  three  chief  provincial 
\  institute,  with  municipal  subsidy 
:o-operation,  theatres  such  as  you 
ite  in  the  metropolis  with  State 
iy  and  co-operation.  So  you  will 
e  the  English  theatre,  and  then  a 
m  drama  of  your  own  will  also, 
.bly,  spring  up  amongst  you,  and 


you  will  not  have  to  come  to  us   for 
pieces  like  Pink  Dominoes, '  * 

No,  and  we  will  hope,  too,  that  the 
modem  English  drama,  when  it  comes, 
may  be  something  different  from  even 
the  Sphinx  and  the  Demi-Monde,  For 
my  part,  I  have  all  confidence  that  if  it 
ever  comes,  it  will  be  different  and  bet- 
ter. But  let  us  not  say  a  word  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  those  who  have  given  us 
so  much  pleasure,  and  who  leave  to  us 
as  a  parting  legacy  such  excellent  advice. 
For  excellent  advice  it  is,  and  everything 
we  saw  these  artists  say  and  do  upon  the 
Gaiety  stage  inculcates  it  for  us,  whether 
they  exactly  formulated  it  in  words  or 
no.  And  still,  even  now  that  they  are 
gone,  when  I  pass  along  the  Strand  and 
come  opposite  to  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  I 
see  a  fugitive  vision  of  delicate  features 
under  a  shower  of  hair  and  a  cloud  of 
lace,  and  hear  the  voice  of  Mdlle.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  saying  in  its  most  caressing 
tones  to  the  Londoners  :  The  theatre  is 
irresistible  ;  organize  the  theatre  ! — The 
Nineteenth  Century, 
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the  present  state  of  the  controversy 
issical  studies,  the  publication  of 
je  Combe's  contributions  to  Edu- 
1  is  highly  opportune.  Combe 
the  lead  in  the  attack  on  these 
;s  fifty  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Jolly,  the 
r  of  the  volume,  gives  a  connected 
of  the  struggle  that  followed.  The 
&  were,  on  the  whole,  not  very  great. 
all  portion  of  natural  science  was 
luced  into  the  secondary  schools  ; 
s  the  classical  teaching  was  kept  up 
fore,  the  pupils  were  simply  sub- 
1  to  a  greater  crush  of  subjects  ; 
could  derive  very  little  benefit  from 
^e  introduced  on  such  terms.  The 
:  on  the  Universities  was  ;///.  They 
true  to  Dugald  Stewart's  celebrated 
trance     on     their    conservatism.* 

The  academical  establishments  of  some 
jf  Europe  are  not  without  their  use  to 
ttorian  of  the  human  mind.  Immovably 
d  to  the  same  station  by  the  strength  of 
cables  and  the  weight  of  their  anchors, 
nable.him  to  measure  the  rapidity  of  the 


The  public,  however,  were  not  un- 
moved ;  during  a  number  of  years  there 
was  a  most  material  reduction  in  the 
numbers  attending  all  the  Scotch  Uni- 
versities, and  the  anti-classical  agitation 
was  reputed  to  be  the  cause. 

The  reasonings  of  Combe  will  still  re- 
pay perusal.  He  puts  with  great  felici- 
ty and  clearness  the  standing  objections 
to  the  classical  system,  while  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly liberal  in  his  concessions,  and 
moderate  in  his  demands.  **  I  do  not* 
denounce  the  ancient  languages  and 
classical  literature  on  their  own  account, 
or  desire  to  see  them  cast  into  utter  ob- 
livion. I  admit  them  to  be  refined  stud- 
ies, and  think  that  there  are  indi- 
viduals who,  having  a  natural  turn  for 
them,  learn  them  easily  and  enjoy  them 
much.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  be  cul- 
tivated by  all  such  persons.  My  objection 
is  solely  to  the  practice  of  rendering  them 


current  by  which  the  rest  of  the  world  is  borne 
along. ' 
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the  main  substance  of  the  education  be- 
stowed on  young  men  who  have  no  taste 
or  talent  for  them,  and  whose  pursuits  in 
life  will  not  render  them  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition.** 

Before  alluding  to  the  more  recent 
utterances  in  defence  of  classical  teaching, 
I  wish  to  lay  out  as  distinctly  as  I  can 
the  various  alternatives  that  are  appar- 
ently now  before  us  as  respects  the  higher 
education — that  is  to  say,  the  education 
begun  in  the  secondary  or  grammar 
schools  and  completed  and  stamped  in 
the  Universities. 

I.  The  existing  system  of  requiring 
proficiency  in  both  classical  languages. 
This  requirement  is  imperative  every- 
where at  present.  The  Universities  agree 
in  exacting  Latin  and  Greek  as  the  con- 
dition of  an  Arts  Degree,  and  in  very  little 
else.  The  defenders  of  classics  say  with 
some  truth  that  these  languages  are  the 
principal  basis  of  uniformity  in  our  de- 
grees ;  if  they  were  struck  out,  the  pub- 
lic would  not  know  what  a  degree  meant. 

How  exclusive  was  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the  schools  in  England, 
until  lately,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  detailed  statement.  A  recent  ut- 
terance of  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  has 
felicitously  supplied  the  crowning  illus- 
tration. At  Eton,  in  his  time,  the  en- 
grossment with  classics  was  such  as  to 
keep  out  religious  instruction  ! 

As  not  many  contend  that  Latin  and 
Greek  make  an  education  in  themselves, 
it  is  proper  to  call  to  mind  what  other 
things  have  been  found  possible  to  in- 
clude with  them  in  the  scope  of  the 
Arts  Degree.  The  Scotch  Universities 
were  always  distinguished  from  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  breadth  of  their  require- 
ments ;  they  have  comprised  for  many 
ages  three  other  subjects — mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  and  mental  philoso- 
phy, including  logic  and  ethics.  In  ex- 
ceptional instances,  another  science  is 
added  ;  in  one  case,  natural  history,  in 
another,  chemistry.  According  to  the 
notions  of  scientific  order  and  com- 
pleteness in  the  present  day,  a  full 
course  of  the  primary  sciences.would  com- 
prise mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  physiology  or  biology,  and 
mental  philosophy.  The  natural  history 
branches  are  not  looked  upon  as  primary 
sciences  ;  they  give  no  laws,  but  repeat 
the  laws  of  the  primary  sciences  while 
classifying  the  kingdoms  of  Nature. 


In  John  Stuart  Mill's  celebrated  ad- 
dress at  St.  Andrews,  he  stood  up  for 
the  continuance  of  the  classics    in  all 
their  integrity,  and  suddenly  became  a    . 
great  authority  with  numbers  of  persons  « 
who  probably  had  never  treated  him  as  ^ 
an  authority  before.     But  his  advocacy— 
of  the   classics   was    coupled   with   an.^ 
equally  strenuous  advocacy  for  the  ex — 
tension  of  the  scientific  course  to  the  ful9i 
circle  of  the  primary  sciences  ;  that  is  to^ 
say,  he  urged  the  addition  of  chemistry-^ 
and  physiology  to  the  received  sciences.  _ 
Those  that  have  so  industriously  brand — 
ished  his  authority  for  retaining  classics,^ 
are  discreetly  silent  upon  this  other  rec — 
ommendation.      He  was  too  little  con — 
versant  with  the  working  of  Universities 
to  be  aware  that  the  addition  of  two  sci — 
ences  to  the  existing  course  was  imprac — 
ticable  ;  and  he  was  never  asked  whicK 
alternative  he  would  prefer.     I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  he  would   have 
sacrificed  the  classics  to  scientific  com- 
pleteness ;  he  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  quantum  of  these  already  gain- 
ed at  school.     But  while  we  have  no 
positive  assurance  on  this  point,  I  con- 
sider that  his  opinion  should  be  wholly 
discounted  as  not  bearing  on  the  actual 
case. 

The  founders  of  the  University  of 
London  attempted  to  realize  Mill's  con- 
ception to  the  full.  They  retained 
classics  ;  they  added  English  and  a 
modem  language,  and  completed  the 
course  of  primary  science  by  including 
chemistry  and  physiology.  This  was  a 
noble  experiment,  and  we  can  now  re- 
port on  its  success.  The  classical  lan- 
guages, English  and  French  or  German, 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy, 
and  (after  a  time)  logic  and  moral  phi- 
losophy, were  all  kept  at  a  good  stand- 
ard ;  thus  exceeding  the  requirements  of 
the  Scotch  Universities  at  the  time  by 
English  and  a  modem  language.  The 
amount  of  attainment  in  chemistry  was 
very  small,  and  was  disposed  of  in  the 
matriculation  examination.  Physiology 
was  reserved  for  the  final  B.A.  examina- 
tion, and  was  the  least  satisfactory  of 
all.  Having  myself  sat  at  the  Examin- 
ing Board  while  Dr.  Sharpey  was  Ex- 
aminer in  Physiology,  I  had  occasion  to 
know  that  he  considered  it  prudent  to 
be  content  with  a  mere  show  of  studying 
the  subject.  Thus,  though  the  experi- 
ence of  the  University  of  London  as 
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xv^ll  as  of  the  Scotch  Universities  proves 
tli£Lt  the  classics  are  compatible  with  a 
very  tolerabie  scientific  education,  they 
"w-ill  need  to  be  curtailed  if  every  one  of 
tH^  fundamental  sciences,  as  Mill  urged, 
is  to  be  represented  at  a  passable  fig- 
ure. 

In  the  various  new  proposals  for  ex- 
^^iniding  the  sphere  of  scientific  knowl- 
?^i  ^,  a  much  smaller  amount  of  classics 
J^     Xo  be  required,  but  neither  of  the  two 
'^Xriguages  is  wholly  dispensed  with.     If 
'^^i^t  taught  at  college,  they  must  be  taken 
^  ^^  at  school  as  a  preparation  for  enter- 
^^>  ^on  the  Arts  curriculum  in  the  Uni- 
^"^  •'^rsity.     This  can  hardly  be  a  perma- 
nt  state  of  things,  but  it  is  likely  to  be 
operation  for  some  time. 
2.  The  remitting  of  Greek  in  favor  of 
modem  language    is  the  alternative 
ost  prominently  before  the  public   at 
X^resent.     It  accepts  the  mixed  form  of 
"^Tie  old  curriculum,  and  replaces  one  of 
"^lie  dead  languages  by  one  of  the  living. 
Resisted  by  the  whole  might  of  the  clas- 
sical party,  this  proposal  finds  favor  with 
"^e  lay  professions   as  giving  one   lan- 
^age  that  will  actually  be  useful  to  the 
pupils  as  a  language.     It  is  the  very 
smallest  change  that  would  be  a  real 
relief.     That  it  will  speedily  be  carried 
we  do  not  doubt. 

Except  as  a  relaxation  of  the  gripe  of 
classicism,  this  change  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  That  there  must  be  two 
languages  (besides  English)  in  order  to 
an  Arts  Degree  is  far  from  obvious. 
Moreover,  although  it  is  very  desirable 
that  every  pupil  should  have  facilities  at 
school  or  college  for  commencing  mod- 
em languages,  these  do  not  rank  as  in- 
dispensable and  universal  culture,  like 
the  knowledge  of  sciences  and  of  litera- 
ture generally.  They  would  have  to  be 
taught  along  with  their  respective  litera- 
tures to  correspond  to  the  classics. 

Another  objection  to  replacing  classics 
by  modern  languages  is  the  necessity  of 
importing  foreigners  as  teachers.  Now, 
although  there  are  plenty  of  Frenchmen 
and  Germans  that  can  teach  as  well  as 
any  Englishmen,  it  is  a  painful  fact  that 
foreigners  do  oftener  miscarry,  both  in 
teaching  and  discipline,  with  English 
pupils,  than  our  own  countrymen. 
Foreign  masters  are  well  enough  for 
those  that  go  to  them  voluntarily  with  the 
desire  of  being  taught ;  it  is  as  teachers 


in  a  compulsory  curriculum  that  their 
inferiority  becomes  apparent. 

The  retort  is  sometimes  made  to  this 
proposal — Why  omit  Greek  rather  than 
Latin  ?  Should  you  not  retain  the 
greater  of  the  two  languages  ?  This 
may  be  pronounced  as  mainly  a  piece  of 
tactics  ;  for  every  one  must  know  that 
the  order  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek 
at  the  schools  will  never  be  topsy-turvied 
to  suit  the  fancy  of  an  individual  here 
and  there,  even  although  John  Stuart 
Mill  himself  was  educated  in  that  order. 
On  the  scheme  of  withdrawing  all  foreign 
languages  from  the  imperative  curricu- 
lum, and  providing  for  them  as  volun- 
tary adjuncts,  such  freedom  of  selection 
would  be  easy. 

3.  Another  alternative  is  to  remit  both 
Latin  and  Greek  in  favor  of  French  and 
German.  Strange  to  say,  this  advance 
upon  the  previous  alternative  was  actu- 
ally contained  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  ill- 
fated  Irish  University  Bill.  Had  that 
Bill  succeeded,  the  Irish  would  have 
been  for  ten  years  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  full  option  for  both  the  languages.* 
From  a  careful  perusal  of  the  debates,  I 
could  not  discover  that  the  opposition 
ever  fastened  upon  this  bold  surrender 
of  the  classical  exclusiveness. 

T'he  proposal  was  facilitated  by  the  ex- 
istence of  professors  of  French  and  Ger- 
man in  the  Queen's  Colleges.  In  the 
English  and  Scotch  Colleges  endowments 
are  not  as  yet  provided  for  these  lan- 
guages ;  although  it  would  be  easy  enough 
to  make  provision  for  them  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

In  favor  of  this  alternative,  it  is  urg- 
ed that  the  classics,  if  entered  on  at  all, 
should  be  entered  on  thoroughly  and 
entirely.  The  two  languages  and  litera- 
tures form  a  coherent  whole,  a  homo- 
geneous discipline  ;  and  those  that  do 
not  mean  to  follow  this  out  should  not 
begin  it.  Some  of  the  upholders  of 
classics  take  this  view. 

4.  More  thorough-going  still  is  the 
scheme  of  complete  bifurcation  of  the 


*  No  doubt  the  classical  languages  would 
have  been  required,  to  some  extent,  in  matric- 
ulating to  enter  college.  This  arrangement, 
however,  as  regarded  the  students  that  chose 
the  modern  languages,  would  have  been  found 
too  burdensome  by  our  Irish  friends,  and  on 
their  expressing  themselves  to  that  effect, 
would  have  been  soon  dispensed  with. 
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assical  and  the  modern  sides.     In  our 
:eat  schools  there  has  been  instituted 
'hat  is  called  the  modern  side,  made  up 
*f  sciences  and  modern  languages,  to- 
gether with  Latin.     The  understanding 
hitherto  has  been  that  the  votaries  of  the 
ancient  and  classical  side  should  alone 
proceed  to  the  Universities  ;  the  modern 
side  being  the  introduction  to  commer- 
cial life,  and  to  professions  that  dispense 
with  a  University  degree.     Here,  as  far 
as   the   schools   are   concerned,    a   fair 
scope  is  given  to  modern  studies. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  modern  side 
is  now  demanding  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versities on  its  own  terms  ;  that  is,  to 
continue  the  same  line  of  studies  there, 
and  to  be  crowned  with  the  same  dis- 
tinctions as  the  classical  side.  This  at- 
tempt to  render  school  and  college 
homogeneous  throughout,  to  treat  an- 
cient studies  and  modern  studies  as  of 
equal  value  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  will  of 
course  be  resisted  to  the  utmost.  Yet  it 
seems  the  only  solution  that  can  bring 
about  a  settlement  that  will  last. 

The  defenders  of  the  classical  system 
in  its  extreme  exclusiveness  are  fond  of 
adducing  examples  of  very  illustrious 
men  Vho  at  college  showed  an  utter  in- 
capacity for  science  in  its  simplest  ele- 
ments. They  say  that  by  classics  alone 
these  men  are  what  they  ase,  and  if  their 
way  had  been  stopped  by  serious  scien- 
tific recjuirements,  they  would  have 
never  come  before  the  world  at  all.  The 
allegation  is  somewhat  strongly  put  ;  yet 
we  shall  assume  it  to  be  correct,  on  con- 
dition of  being  allowed  to  draw  an  infer- 
ence. If  some  minds  are  so  constituted 
for  languages,  and  for  classics  in  partic- 
ular, may  not  there  be  other  minds 
equally  constituted  for  science,  and 
equally  incapable  of  taking  up  two 
classical  languages  ?  Should  this  be 
granted,  the  next  question  is,  Ought 
these  two  classes  of  minds  be  treated  as 
equal  in  rights  and  privileges  ?  The 
upholders  of  the  present  system  say, 
No.  The  language  mind  is  the  true 
aristocrat  ;  the  science  mind  is  an  in- 
ferior creation.  Degrees  and  privileges 
are  for  the  man  that  can  score  lan- 
guages, with  never  so  little  science  ;  outer 
darkness  is  assigned  to  the  man  whose 
forte  is  science  alone.  But  a  war  of 
caste  in  education  is  an  unseemly  thing  ; 
and  after  all  the  levelling  operations  that 


we  have  passed  through,  it  is  not  likely 
that  this  distinction  will  be  long  pre- 
served. 

The  modern  side,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, still  retains  Latin.  There  is 
a  considerable  strength  of  feeling  in 
favor  of  that  language  for  all  kinds  or 
people  ;  it  is  thought  to  be  a  proper  ap- 
pendage of  the  lay  professions ;  and 
there  is  a  wide-spread  opinion  in  favor 
of  its  utility  for  English.  So  much  is 
this  the  case,  that  the  modem-siders 
are  at  present  quite  willing  to  come 
under  a  pledge  to  keep  up  Latin,  and 
to  pass  in  it  with  a  view  to  the  Univer- 
sity. In  fact,  the  schools  find  this  for 
the  present  the  most  convenient  arrange- 
ment. It  is  easier  to  supply  teaching 
in  Latin  than  in  a  modern  language,  or 
in  most  other  things  ;  and  while  Latin 
continues  to  be  held  in  respect,  it  will 
remain  untouched.  Yet  the  quantity  of 
time  occupied  by  it,  with  so  little  result, 
must  ultimately  force  a  departure  from 
the  present  curriculum.  The  real  des- 
tination of  the  modem  side  is  to  be 
modem  throughout.  It  should  not  be 
rigorously  tied  down  even  to  a  certain 
number  of  modern  languages.  English 
and  one  other  language  ought  to  be 
quite  enough  ;  and  the  choice  should  be 
free.  On  this  footing,  the  modem  side 
ought  to  have  its  place  in  the  schools 
as  the  co-equal  of  classics  ;  it  would 
be  the  natural  precursor  of  the  modem- 
ized  alternatives  in  the  Universities  ; 
those  where  knowledge  subjects  pre- 
dominate. 

The  proposal  to  give  an  inferior  de- 
gree to  a  curriculum  that  excludes  Greek 
should,  in  my  judgment,  be  simply  de- 
clined. It  is,  however,  a  matter  of 
opinion  whether,  in  point  of  tactics,  the 
modern  party  did  not  do  well  to  accept 
this  as  an  instalment  in  the  meantime. 
The  Oxford  offer,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
so  far  liberal  that  the  new  degree  is  to 
rank  equal  in  privileges  with  the  old, 
although  inferior  in  prestige.  In  Scot- 
land, the  degree  conceded  by  the  clas- 
sical party  to  a  Greekless  education  was 
worthless,  and  was  offered  for  that  very 
reason.* 


*  One  possible  consequence  of  the  new  Nat- 
ural Science  Degree  may  be  that  the  public 
will  turn  to  it  with  favor,  while  the  old  one 
sinks  into  discredit. 
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Among  the  adherents  of  classics,  Pro- 
fessor Blackie  is  distinguished  for  sur- 
rendering their  study  in  the  case  of  those 
that  cannot    profit  by   them.     He  be- 
lieves that  with  a  free  alternative,  such 
as     the  thorough  bifurcation   into   two 
sides  would  give,  they  would  still  hold 
their  ground,  and  bear  all  their  present 
/ruits.    His  classical  brethren,  however, 
do  not  in  general  share  this  conviction. 
They  seem  to  think  that  if  they  can  no 
longer  compel  every  University  graduate 
to    pass   beneath   the    double  yoke   of 
-Rome  and  Greece,  these  two  illustrious 
JJationalities  will  be  in  danger  of  passing 
Out  of  the  popular  mind  altogether.  For 
'^y  own  part,  I  do  not  share  their  fears, 
'^or  cio  I  think  that,  even  on  the  volun- 
^^Ty  footing,  the  study  of  the  two  lan- 
?^^S^s  will  decline  with  any  great  rapid- 
ity -        As  I  have  said,  the  belief  in  Latin 
's    'vvide  and  deep.     Whatever  may  be 
^*'S^<i  as  to  the  extraordinary  stringency 
^'    t:l-ie  intellectual  discipline  now  said  to 
^^   ^iven  by  means  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
I'   ^Hci  satisfied  that  the  feeling  with  both 
'^*^oliers  and  scholars  is  that  the  process 
^*    Acquisition  is  not  toilsome  to  either 
J^^'^'ty  ;    less  so  perhaps  than  anything 
-  •^^-^  would  come  in  their  place.     Of  the 


^''^Tidreds  of  hours  spent  over  them,  a 
Y^  ^ry  large  number  are  associated  with  list- 
^ss  idleness.     Carlyle  describes  Scott's 
^^ovels  as  a  **  beatific  lubber  land  ;'*  with 
^lic    exception  of    the  **  beatific,**   we 
^>iight  say  nearly  the  same  of  classics. 
*^o  all  which  must  be  added  the  immense 
Endowments  of  classical  teaching  ;  not 
^nly  of  old  date  but  of  recent  acquisi- 
tion.    It  will  be  a  very  long  time  before 
these  endowments  can  be  diverted,  even 
although  the  study  decline  steadily  in 
estimation. 

The  thing  that  stands  to  reason  is  to 
place  the  modern  and  the  ancient  stud- 
ies on  exactly  the  same  footing  ;  to  ac- 
cord a  fair  field  and  no  favor.  The 
public  will  decide  for  themselves  in  the 
long  run.  If  the  classical  advocates  are 
afraid  of  this  test,  they  have  no  faith  in 
the  merits  of  their  own  case. 

The  arguments  pro  and  ron  on  the 
question  have  been  almost  exhausted. 
Nothing  is  left  except  to  vary  the  ex- 
pression and  illustration.  Still,  so  long 
as  the  monopoly  exists,  it  will  be  argued 
and  counter-argued  ;  and,  if  there  are  no 


new  reasons,  the  old  will  have  to  be  it- 
erated. 

Perhaps  the  most  hackneyed  of  all  the 
answers  to  the  case  for  the  classics  is 
the  one  that  has  been  most  rarely  replied 
to.  I  mean  the  fact  that  the  Greeks 
were  not  acquamted  with  any  language 
but  their  own.  I  have  never  known  an 
attempt  to  parry  this  thrust.  Yet,  besides 
the  fact  itself,  there  are  strong  presump- 
tions in  favor  of  the  position  that  to 
know  a  languac;c  well  you  should  devote 
your  time  and  strength  to  it  alone,  and 
not  attempt  to  learn  three  or  four.  Of 
course  the  Greeks  were  in  possession  of 
language  A  i,  and  were  not  likely  to 
be  gainers  by  studying  the  languages  of 
their  contemporaries.  So  we  too  are  in 
possession  of  a  very  admirable  language, 
although  put  together  in  a  nondescript 
fashion  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  if 
Plato  had  his  Dialogues  to  compose 
among  us,  he  would  give  his  whole 
strength  to  working  up  our  own  resources, 
and  not  trouble  himself  with  Greek. 
The  popular  dictum — multum  mm  muita^ 
doing  one  thing  well — may  be  plausibly 
adduced  in  behalf  of  parsimony  in  the 
study  of  languages. 

The  recent  agitation  in  Cambridge,  in 
Oxford,  and,  indeed,  all  over  the  coun- 
try, for  remitting  the  study  of  Greek  as 
an  essential  of  the  Arts  Degree,  has  led 
to  a  reproduction  of  the  usual  defences 
of  things  as  they  are.  The  articles  in 
the  March  number  of  this  Review,  by 
Professor  Blackie  and  Bonamy  Price, 
may  claim  to  be  the  dcrtiicrs  mots. 

Professor  Blackie's  article  is  a  warn- 
ing to  the  teachers  of  classics,  to 
the  effect  that  they  must  change  their 
front  ;  that,  whereas  the  value  of  the 
classics  as  a  key  to  thought  has  dimin- 
ished, and  is  diminishing,  they  must  by 
all  means  in  the  first  place  improve 
their  drill.  In  fact,  unless  something 
can  be  done  to  lessen  the  labor  of  the 
acquisition  by  better  teaching,  and  to 
secure  the  much-vaunted  intellectual 
discipline  of  the  languages,  the  battle 
will  soon  be  lost.  Accordingly,  the  pro- 
fessor goes  minutely  into  what  he  con- 
ceives the  best  methods  of  teaching.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  him  in  this 
sufficiently  interesting  discussion.  I 
simply  remark  that  he  is  staking  the 
case  for  the  continuance  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  the  schools  on  the  possibility 
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of  something  like  an  entire  revolution  in 
the  teaching  art.  Revolution  is  not  too 
strong  a  word  for  what  is  proposed. 
The  weak  part  of  the  new  position  is 
that  the  value  of  the  languages  as  /an- 
guages  has  declined,  and  has  to  be  made 
up  by  the  incident  of  their  value  as 
drill.  This  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  para- 
doxical position  for  a  language  teacher. 
If  it  is  mere  drill  that  is  wanted,  a  very 
small  corner  of  one  language  would  suf- 
fice. The  teacher  and  the  pupil  alike 
are  placed  between  the  two  stools — in- 
terpretation and  drill.  A  new  genera- 
tion of  teachers  must  arise  to  attain  the 
dexterity  requisite  for  the  task. 

Professor  Blackie*s  concession  is  of 
no  small  importance  in  the  actual  situa- 
tion. **  No  one  is  to  receive  a  full  de- 
gree without  showing  a  fair  proficiency 
in  two  foreign  languages,  one  ancient 
and  one  modern,  with  free  option." 
This  would  satisfy  the  present  demand 
everywhere,  and  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  article  of  Professor  Bonamy  Price 
is  conceived  in  even  a  higher  strain 
than  the  other.  There  is  so  far  a 
method  of  argumentation  in  it  that  the 
case  is  laid  out  under  four  distinct 
heads,  but  there  is  no  decisive  separa- 
tion of  reasons  ;  many  of  the  things  said 
under  one  head  might  easily  be  trans- 
ferred without  the  sense  of  dislocation 
to  any  other  head.  The  writer  indulges 
in  high-flown  rhetorical  assertions  rather 
than  in  specific  facts  and  arguments. 
The  first  merit  of  classics  is  that  **  they 
are  languages  ;  not  particular  sciences, 
nor  definite  branches  of  knowledge,  but 
literatures. ' '  Under  this  head  we  have 
such  glowing  sentences  as  these : 
*  *  Think  of  the  many  elements  of  thought 
a  boy  comes  in  contact  with  when  he 
reads  Caesar  and  Tacitus  in  succession, 
Herodotus  and  Homer,  Thucydides  and 
Aristotle."  *'  See  what  is  implied  in 
having  read  Homer  intelligently  through, 
or  Thucydides,  or  Demosthenes  ;  what 
light  will  have  been  shed  on  the  essence 
and  laws  of  human  existence,  on  politi- 
cal society,  on  the  relations  of  man  to 
man,  on  human  nature  itself."  There 
are  various  conceivable  ways  of  counter- 
arguing  these  assertions,  but  the  short- 
est is  to  call  for  the  facts — the  results 
upon  the  many  thousands  that  have 
passed  through  their  ten  years  of  classi- 
cal drill.     Professor  Campbell,  of  St. 


Andrews,  once  remarked,  with 
ence  to  the  value  of  Greek  in  p; 
lar,  that  the  question  would  have 
ultimately'decided  by  the  inner  cons 
ness  of  those  that  have  undc 
the  study.  To  this  we  are  entit! 
add,  their  powers  as  manifested 
world,  of  which  powers  spectato; 
be  the  judges.  When,  with  a  few  bi 
exceptions,  w^e  discover  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  men  that  havt 
subjected  to  the  classical  trainir 
may  consider  it  as  almost  a  wa 
time  to  analyze  the  grandiloquent 
tions  of  Mr.  Bonamy  Price.  But 
were  to  analyze  them,  we  shouh 
that  boys  never  read  Caesar  and  T 
through  in  succession  ;  still  less 
cydides,  Demosthenes,  and  Aris 
that  very  few  men  read  and  undei 
these  writers  ;  that  the  shortest  n 
come  into  contact  with  Aristoth 
avoid  his  Greek  altogether,  and  ta 
expositors  and  translators  in  the  m 
languages. 

The  professor  is  not  insensible 
reproach  that  the  vaunted  classica 
cation  has  been  a  failure,  as  conn 
with  these  splendid  promises.  He 
however,  that  though  many  have 
to  become  classical  scholars  in  tl 
sense  of  the  word,  * '  it  does  not  i 
that  they  have  gained  nothing  fronc 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin  ;  just  th« 
trary  is  the  truth."  The  **  cent 
must  mean  that  they  have  gained 
thing  ;  which  something  is  stated 
**  the  extent  to  which  the  facult 
the  boy  have  been  developed,  the 
tity  of  impalpable  but  not  less  n 
tainments  he  has  achieved,  and  hii 
eral  readiness  for  life,  and  for  act: 
a  man."  But  it  is  becoming  moi 
more  difficult  to  induce  people  to  ! 
a  long  course  of  youthful  years  u 
confessedly  impalpable  result.  We  i 
give  up  a  few  months  to  a  specu 
and  doubtful  good,  but  we  need 
pable  consequences  to  show  for  our 
spent  on  classics.  Next  comes  the  a 
sion  that  the  teaching  is  often  bad 
why  should  the  teaching  be  so  ba( 
what  is  the  hope  of  making  it  b 
Then  we  are  told  that  science  by 
leaves  the  largest  and  most  imp 
portion  of  the  youth's  nature  abso 
undeveloped.  But,  in  the  first  ph 
is  not  proposed  to  reduce  the  scho< 
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college  curriculum  to  science  alone ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  who  can  say 
wliat  are  the  "impalpable**  results  of 
science? 

The  second  branch  of  the  argument 

rela.tes  to  the  greatness  of  the  classical 

writers.     Undoubtedly  there  are  some 

verj  great    writers  in  the   Greek   and 

Roman  world,   and  some  that  are  not 

great.     But  the  greatness  of  Herodotus, 

Thucydides,   Demosthenes,   Plato,   and 

Aristotle  can  be  exhibited  in  a  modern 

rendering  ;  while  no  small  portion  of 

the  poetical  form  can  be  made  apparent 

without  toiling  at  the  original  tongues. 

The  value  of  the  languages  then  resolves 

itself,    as  has  been  often   said,    into  a 

resitiuum.     Something  also  is  to  be  said 

for  tHe  greatness  of  the  writers  that  have 

written   in    modem  times.      Sir  John 

Herschel  remarked  long  ago   that   the 

human  intellect  cannot  have  degenerat- 

^»   so  long  as  we  are  able  to  quote  New- 

^^^j»      Lagrange    and    Laplace,    against 

Aristode  and  Archimedes.     I  would  not 

undertake  to  say  that  any  modern  mind 

Jj?^     equalled  Aristotle  in  the  ran^e  of 

J?,    intellectual  powers  ;  but   in    point 

?*  ^i^  tensity  of  grasp  in  any  one  subject 

U?  ^^as  many  rivals  ;  so  that  to  obtain 

f^*     equal  we  have  only  to  take  two  or 

"^e  first-rate  moderns. 

'^'f   a   number   of  persons  were  to  go 
^  lauding  to  the  skies  the  exclusive  and 
*'^t\scendent  greatness  of  the  classical 
.  *^ters,  we  should  probably  be  tempted 
.?  Scrutinize  their  merits  more  severely 
*^^n  is  usual.     Many  things  could  be 
•^id  against  their  sufficiency  as  instruc- 
^^  in  matters  of  thought,   and  many 
^*^OTe  against  the  low  and  barbarous  tone 
^^  their   morale  :   the  inhumanity  and 
^^tality  of   both  their  principles  and 
^eir  practice.     All  this  might  no  doubt 
^  very  easily  overdone,  and  would  cer- 
tainly be  so  if  undertaken  in  the  style 
Of  Professor  Price's  panegyric. 

The  professor's  third  branch  of  the 
argument    comes  to    the    real    point ; 
Damely,   what  is  there  in    Greek  and 
Latin  that  there  is  not  in  the  modem 
tongues  ?     For  one  thing,  says  the  pro- 
fessor,  they  are  dead,  which  of  course 
we  allow.    Then,  being  dead,  they  must 
be  learnt  by  book,  and  by  rule  ;  they 
cannot  be  learnt  by  ear.      Here,  how- 
ever, Professor  Blackie  would  dissent, 
and  would  say  that  the  great  improve- 
Nkw  Sbuis.— Vol.  XXX.,  No.  4 


ment  of  teaching,  on  which  the  salva- 
tion of  classical  study  now  hangs,  is  to 
make  it  a  teaching  by  the  ear.  But, 
says  Professor  Price  :  **  A  Greek  or 
Latin  sentence  is  a  nut  with  a  strong 
shell  concealing  the  kernel — a  puzzle, 
demanding  reflection,  adaptation  of 
means  to  end,  and  labor  for  its  solution, 
and  the  educational  value  resides  in  the 
shell  and  in  the  puzzle."  As  this  strain 
of  remark  is  not  new,  there  is  nothing 
new  to  be  said  in  answer  to  it.  Such 
puzzling  efforts  are  certainly  not  the 
rule  in  learning  Latin  and  Greek.  More- 
over, the  very  same  terms  would  de- 
scribe what  may  happen  equally  often  in 
'  reading  difficult  authors  in  French,  Ger- 
man, or  Italian.  Would  not  the  pupil 
find  puzzles  and  difficulties  in  Dante,  or 
in  Goethe  ?  And  are  there  not  many 
puzzling  exercises  in  deciphering  Eng- 
lish authors  ?  Besides,  what  is  the  great 
objection  to  science,  but  that  it  is  too 
puzzling  for  minds  that  are  cjuite  com- 
petent for  the  puzzles  of  (jreck  and 
Latin.  Once  more,  the  teaching  of  any 
language  must  be  very  imperfect,  if  it 
brought  about  habitually  such  situations 
of  difficulty  as  are  here  described. 

The  professor  relapses  into  a  cooler 
and  correcter  strain  when  he  remarks 
that  the  pupil's  mind  is  necessarily  more 
delayed  over  the  expression  of  a  thought 
in  a  foreign  language  (whether  dead  or 
alive  matters  not),  and  therefore  remem- 
bers the  meaning  better.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  desiderated  reform  of  teaching 
might  come  into  play.  Granted  that  the 
boy  left  to  himself  would  go  more  rapidly 
through  Burke  than  through  Thucydides^ 
might  not  his  pace  be  arrested  by  a  well- 
directed  cross-examination  ;  with  this 
advantage,  that  the  length  of  attention 
might  be  graduated  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  accidental  difficulty  of  the 
language  ? 

The  professor  boldly  grapples  with  the 
alleged  waste  of  time  in  classics,  and 
urges  that  **  the  gain  may  be  measured 
by  the  time  expended,"  which  is  very 
like  begging  the  question. 

One  advantage  adduced  under  this 
head  deserves  notice.  The  languages 
being  dead,  as  well  as  all  the  societies 
and  interests  that  they  represent,  they 
do  not  excite  the  prejudices  and  the 
passions  of  modern  life.  This,  however^. 
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may  need  some  qualification.  Grote 
wrote  his  history  of  Greece  to  counter- 
work the  party  bias  of  Mitford.  The 
battles  of  despotism,  oligarchy,  and 
democracy  are  to  this  hour  fought  over 
the  dead  bodies  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
If  the  professor  meant  to  insinuate  that 
those  that  have  gone  through  the  classi- 
cal training  are  less  violent  as  partisans, 
more  dispassionate  in  political  judg- 
ments, than  the  rest  of  mankind,  we  can 
only  say  that  we  should  not  have  known 
this  from  our  actual  experience.  The 
discovery  of  some  sweet,  oblivious  anti- 
dote to  party  feeling  seems,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  to  be  still  in  the  future.  If 
we  want  studies  that  will,  while  they  last, 
thoroughly  divert  the  mind  from  the  prej- 
udices of  party,  science  is  even  better 
than  ancient  history  ;  there  are  no  party 
cries  connected  with  the  Binomial 
Theorem. 

The  professor's  last  branch  of  argu- 
ment, I  am  obliged,  with  all  deference, 
to  say,  contains  no  argument  at  all.  It 
is  that,  in  classical  education,  a  close 
contact  is  established  between  the  mind 
of  the  boy  and  the  mind  of  the  master. 
He  does  not  even  attempt  to  show  how 
the  effect  is  peculiar  to  classical  teaching. 
The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  paper  is, 
in  fact,  addressed,  by  way  of  remon- 
strance, to  the  writer's  own  friends,  the 
classical  teachers.  He  reproaches  them 
for  their  inefficiency,  for  their  not  being 
Arnolds.  It  is  not  my  business  to  inter- 
fere between  him  and  them  in  this  mat- 
ter. So  much  stress  does  he  lay  upon 
the  teacher's  part  in  the  work,  that  I  al- 
most expected  the  admission  that  a 
good  teacher  in  English,  German,  nat- 
ural history,  political  economy,  might 
even  be  preferable  to  a  bad  teacher  of 
Latin  and  Greek. 

The  recent  Oxford  contest  has  brought 


out  the  eminent  oratorical  powers  c 
Canon  Liddon  ;  and  we  have  some  cur 
osity  in  noting  his  contributions  to  tt 
classical  side.  I  refer  to  his  letters  - 
the  Times,  The  gist  of  his  advocacy 
Greek  is  contained  in  the  following  & 
legations  :  First,  the  present  systQ 
enables  a  man  to  recur  with  profit  aj 
advantage  to  Greek  literature.  To  t"'^ 
it  has  been  often  replied  that  by  iar  •" 
greater  number  are  too  little  familiari^ 
with  the  classical  languages,  and 
cially  Greek,  to  make  the  literature 
reading.  But  farther,  the  recurrin 
the  study  of  ancient  authors  by 
professional  men  in  the  present  da 
an  event  of  such  extreme  rarity  th^ 
cannot  be  taken  into  account  in 
question  of  public  policy.  The 
remark  is  that  the  half-knowledge 
the  ordinary  graduate  is  a  link  betiKre^ 
the  total  blank  of  the  outer  world  2q< 
the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  accom- 
plished classic.  I  am  not  much  struck 
by  the  force  of  this  argument.  I  thinii 
that  the  classical  scholar  might,  by  ex 
positions,  commentaries,  and  transla- 
tions, address  the  outer  world  equally 
well  without  the  intervening  mass  01 
imperfect  scholars.  Lastly,  the  Canoi 
puts  in  a  claim  for  his  own  cloth.  Th< 
knowledge  of  Greek  paves  the  way  fo; 
serious  men  to  enter  the  ministry  ii 
middle  life.  Argument  would  be  throwi 
away  upon  any  one  that  could  for  ; 
moment  entertain  this  as  a  sufficien 
reason  for  compelling  every  graduate  ii 
Arts  to  study  Greek.  The  observatioi 
that  I  would  make  upon  it  has  a  wide 
bearing.  Middle  life  is  not  too  late  fo 
learning  any  language  that  we  suddenL 
discover  to  be  a  want ;  the  stimulus  c 
necessity  or  of  strong  interest,  and  tt 
wider  compass  of  general  knowleds 
compensate  for  the  diminution  of  verba 
memory. — Contemporary  Review, 
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There  are  superior  persons  who  ob- 
ject to  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
'  *  light  reading. ' '  And  they  not  only  in- 
clude in  their  condemnation  novels,  but 
also  those  pleasant  memoirs  which  they 
loftily  designate  as  mere  gossip.  They 
seem  to  imagine  that  books  which  may 
amuse  cannot  by  any  possibility  instruct. 


The  proper  study  of  mankind,  accord- 
ing to  the  self-elected  wise  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  to  solve  questions 
which  are  practically  insoluble.  The 
lost  spirits  who  reasoned  high  and  found 
themselves  in  wandering  mazes  lost, 
probably  realized  their  situation  ;  but 
we  do  not  think  metaphysicians  of  th< 
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jnt  day  are  in  the  slightest  degree 
e  when  they  are  floundering.  Mrs. 
les  Kemble,  whose  character  is  so 
ningly  described  in  that  delightful 
,  the  *  *  Records  of  a  Girlhood, '  *  used 
y  of  the  sages  of  her  day,  *  *  When  A 
to  B  and  C,  and  B  and  C  do  not 
rstand  him  and  A  does  not  under- 
l  himself,  that's  metaphysics." 
then  what  hard  words  are  used.* 
difficult  for  an  ordinary  mortal  to 
rstand  them.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  read  even  light  literature  with- 
i  dictionary.  When  we  came  on 
ord  "dynamic"  in  the  last  novel  of 
reatest  writer  of  the  age,  we  were 
>ly  bewildered  and  distressed,  but 
laid  on  until  we  came  to  the  melo- 
atic  drowning  of  the  only  interest- 
rharacter  in  the  book,  when  we 
d  the  volume  in  disgust,  and  are  to 
lay  unaware  who  was  the  father  of 
irrepressible  prig,  Mr.  Daniel  De- 
i.  Here  are  the  specimen  articles 
e  magazine  of  the  period  ;  *'  The 
of  Will  in  Evolution, "  "  The  Place 
lonscience  in  Evolution,"  "The 
enable  Basis  of  Certitude, "  "  Phi- 
hy  of  the  Pure  Sciences, "  "  Psycho- 
cal  Facts. ' '  Then  in  the  midst  of 
awful  lucubrations  comes  an  article 
ed  **Is  Insanity  on  the  Increase  ?" 
y  suggestive  question,  in  answer  to 
I  we  can  only  sorrowfully  imagine 
whilst  there  are  writers  and  readers 
ain-puzzling  articles  like  these,  it 
possible  that  insanity  can  be  alto- 
r  on  the  wane. 

d  then  how  conceited  young  gen- 
n  patronize  and  bore  mankind  with 
•"  schools  of  thought"  and  "  aims 
?."  How  pleasant,  perhaps  supe- 
»ersons  would  say  how  degrading, 
n  from  celestial  talk  and  "  psycho- 
cal  facts"  to  the  sunny  souvenirs  of 
ime  Vig^e  Le  Brun. 
lat  a  pleasant  picture  is  here  given 
ench  society  just  before  the  whirl- 
which  scattered  it  for  ever.  Ma- 
Le  Brun,  as  an  artist  patronized  by 
ty,  naturally  saw  kings,  queens,  and 


was  against  the  hard  words  used  by  a 
>U8  provincial  that  Falconbridge  protest- 
ids  !   I  was  never  so   bethumped  with 
words 
1 1  first  called  my  brother's  father,  Dad." 


princes  through  rose-colored  spectacles. 
Her  accounts  of  Marie- Antoinette  are 
flattering  in  the  extreme,  but  they  coin- 
cide with  the  general  impression  left  by 
the  memoirs  of  the  period. 
Madame  Le  Brun  writes  : 

*'  It  was  in  the  year  of  1779.  my  dear  friend, 
that  I  took  the  Queen's  portrait  for  the  first  lime. 
She  was  then  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  her  youth 
and  beauty.  Marie-Antoinette  was  tall  and 
admirably  proportioned,  her  arms  were  lovely, 
her  hands  small  and  beautifully  formed,  and 
her  feet  charming.  She  walked  better  than 
any  woman  in  France  ;  carrying  her  head  with 
a  majesty  which  denoted  the  sovereign  in  the 
midst  of  her  Court  without  detracting  in  the 
least  from  the  sv^eetness'and  grace  of  her  whole 
aspect.  In  short,  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  an 
idea  to  those  who  have  not  seen  the  Queen,  of 
so  much  grace  and  dignity  combined.  Her 
features  were  not  regular  ;  she  inherited  from 
her  family  the  long  oval-shaped  face  peculiar 
to  the  Austrian  nation  ;  her  eyes,  which  were 
nearly  blue,  were  not  large,  but  their  expres- 
sion was  at  once  lively  and  soft,  her  nose  was 
small  and  well-formed,  and  her  mouth  was  not 
large,  although  the  lips  were  rather  thick.  But 
the  most  remarkable  thing  about  her  was  the 
brilliancy  of  her  complexion.  I  never  saw 
anything  like  it,  and  brilliant  is  the  only  word 
to  express  what  it  was  ;  her  skin  was  so  trans- 
parent that  it  allowed  of  no  shadow.  I  never 
could  obtain  the  effect  I  desired  ;  paint  could 
not  represent  the  freshness,  the  delicate  tints 
of  that  charming  face,  which  I  never  beheld  in 
any  other  woman. 

*'  At  the  first  sitting,  the  Queen's  imposing 
air  began  by  intimidating  me  extremely,'  but 
her  Majesty  spoke  to  me  with  so  much  good- 
ness that  her  kind  manner  soon  dissipated  this 
impression.  It  was  then  that  I  made  the  por- 
trait which  represents  her  with  a  large  hoop, 
dressed^in  white  satin,  and  holding  a  rose  in  her 
hand.  This  picture  was  destined  for  her 
brother,  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  and  the  Queen 
ordered  two  copies  of  it ;  one  for  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  the  other  for  her  apartments  at  Ver- 
sailles or  at  Fontaineblcau." 

It  was  at  this  first  sitting  that  Marie- 
Antoinette  replied  to  Madame  Le  Brun 
in  answer  to  her  remark  how  much 
r  elevation  de  sa  ietc  added  to  the  noble- 
ness of  her  aspect,  **  If  I  were  not 
Queen,  they  would  say  that  I  have  an 
air  of  insolence;  is  not  that  true?" 
The  supposed  haughtiness  of  the  Queen 
made  her  an  t)bject  of  hatred  to  the 
French  people,  and  the  more  she  dis- 
pensed with  etiquette  and  entered  into 
society,  the  more  her  unpopularity  in- 
creased. 

In  an  unpublished  memoir  of  the 
time,  it  is  stated  that  the  parties  at  the 
Duchess  of  Polignac's  gave  great  offence 
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to  a  portion  of  the  nobility.  The  Queen 
was  supposed  to  preside  at  these  soir6es. 
Those  who  were  not  invited  were  fu- 
rious, those  who  were  asked  and  were 
not  sufficiently  noticed  were  malignant. 
Hence  arose  those  false  and  cruel  libels 
which  spread  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  classes  of  society.  With  what 
result  is  too  well  known.  One  is  almost 
forced  to  agree  with  the  Greek  drama- 
tists that  fate  is  the  great  agent  pervad- 
ing life.  Marie-Antoinette  was  born 
on  a  day  of  evil  omen,  Le  jour  des 
Aforis,  and  there  is  no  record  in  history 
of  a  woman  who  suffered  such  prolonged 
tortures  and  who  endured  them  so 
nobly. 

Madame  Le  Brun  writes  : 

**  One  day  it  so  happened  that  I  failed  to  ap- 
pear at  the  time  appointed  for  my  sitting,  be- 
cause, owing  to  my  health  being  very  delicate 
at  the  time,  I  was  taken  suddenly  ill.  I  has- 
tened the  next  day  to  Versailles  to  make  my 
excuses.  The  Queen  had  not  expected  me,  and 
had  ordered  her  carriage  to  go  for  a  drive,  And 
this  carriage  was  the  first  thing  I  saw  on  enter- 
i  ng  the  courtyard  of  the  chateau.  Nevertheless, 
I  went  up  and  spoke  to  the  gentlemen-in-wait- 
ing. One  of  them,  M.  Campan,  received  me 
very  stiffly,  and  said  angrily,  in  his  stentorian 
voice  :  *  [t  was  yesterday,  madame,  that  her 
Majesty  expected  you,  and  of  course  she  is  go- 
ing out  driving  and  she  will  certainly  not  give 
you  a  sitting. '  On  my  saying  that  I  merely  came 
to  take  her  Majesty's  orders  for  another  day, 
he  went  to  find  the  Queen,  who  immediately 
sent  for  me  into  her  cabinet.  She  was  finish- 
ing her  toilette  ;  and  held  a  book  from  which  she 
was  teaching  her  daughter,  the  young  madame. 
My  heart  beat,  for  I  felt  nervous,  knowing  I 
had  been  in  the  wrong.  The  Queen  turned 
and  said  kindly,  '  I  waited  for  you  all  yesterday 
morning  ;  what  happened  to  you  ?*  *  Alas  ! 
madame,'  I  replied,  '  I  was  so  ill  that  I  was 
unable  to'attend  your  Majesty's  commands.  I 
come  [to-day  to  receive  them,  and  will  leave 
directly.'  *  No  !  no  !  do  not  go  away,'  she 
rejoined  ;  *  I  will  not  let  you  have  your  jour- 
ney for  nothing. '  She  countermanded  her  car- 
riage and  gave  me  a  sitting.  I.  recollect  that 
in  my  anxiety  to  make  amends  for  her  good- 
ness, I  seized  my  box  of  colors  with  such  haste 
that  I  upset  them  all,  and  my  brushes  and 
paints  were  strewn  over  the  floor  ;  I  stooped 
down  to  repair  my  awkwardness.  *  Let  them 
alone,  let  them  alone,'  said  the  Queen,  *  you 
arc  not  in  a  condition  to  stoop  ;'  and  in  spite 
i>f  all  that  I  could  say,  she  picked  them  all  up 
herself." 

In  the  **  Memoirs  of  the  Baroness 
d'Oberkirch,"  which  are  as  pleasant  as 
those  of  Madame  Le  Brun,  many  anec- 
dotes are  given  illustrating  Marie-An- 
toinette's kindness  of  heart.  The  Queen 
in  the  education  of  her  children  endeav- 


ored to  instil  in  them  kindness  and  con- 
sideration for  others. 

Madame  Le  Brun  writes  : 


<i 


The  Queen  never  neglected  an  opportunit)^ 
of  teaching  her  children  the  gracious  and  affa^ 
ble  manners  which  so  endeared  her  to  all  wh^ 
surrounded  her.  I  have  seen  her  making 
dame,  then  a  child  of  six  years  old,  dine  with 
little  peasant  girl,  whom  she  protected,  scrvic 
her  first,  and  saying  to  her  daughter  :  *  Y< 
must  do  her  the  honors.'  " 

Nothing    could  be  more  perfect 
theory  than  an  education  of  this  kin 
but  we  fear  in  practice  it  resulted  in  t 
pride  that  apes  humility  ;  for  Mada 
d'Oberkirch,  who  piqued  herself  on 
knowledge  of  Court  etiquette,  receiv^ 
the  following  setting    down   from 
child  of  seven, 

Madame  d'Oberkirch  writes  : 

"  I   was  struck  by  the  beauty  and  grac^ 
the  child,  and  accustomed  to  the  freedonc^ 
German  Courts  I  said  so  ;    this    liberty    d. 
pleased  her ;    an  expression  of  anger  sp 
itself  over  her  face  as  with  a  proud  and  di 
fied  air  she  replied  : 

*'  '  I  am  charmed,  baroness,  that  you  thi'i 
me  so  :  but  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  say  it 
I  was  stunned  !" 

However,  the  governess  came  to  th^ 
rescue.  The  gracious  and  affable  prin-^ 
cess  relented,  held  out  her  hand  to  bc^ 
kissed,  and  restored  the  bewildered  bar — 
oness  to  her  senses. 

Madame  Le  Brun  gives  a  curious  ac — 
count  of  the  way  she  was  treated  by  the  ' 
Princesse  de  Conti  : 

"One  day  whilst  Madame  de  Montesson*^ 
was  sitting  to  me,  the  old  Princesse  de  ContS 
paid  her  a  visit,  and  this  princess  in  speaking 
to  me  always  called  me  Miss.  It  made  thtf 
thing  more  remarkable  that  I  was  immediatdjQ 
expecting  the  birth  of  my  first  child.  It  is  tni^ 
that  formerly  all  the  g^eat  ladies  so  addressee:: 
their  inferiors,  but  this  fashion  had  ceased  wittf 
Louis  XV." 

Madame  Le  Brun  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  theatre.  In  the  days  of  he^ 
girlhood  the  opera  was  her  constam  i 
resort  : 

*'  In  the  summer  the  performance  finished  at 
half  past  eight,  and  the  most  fashionable  peo- 
ple left  even  before  it  was  over  to  walk  in  tbc 
garden.  It  was  then  the  custom  to  carry  enor- 
mous bouquets,  the  odor  of  which,  added  to 
that  of  the  strongly  scented  hair-powder  which 
every  one  wore,  actually  embalmed  the  air  that 
we  breathed.  Later  on,  but  before  the  Revo- 
lution,  I  have  known  these  reunions  prolonged 
until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  music  in 

*  Mistress  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
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n  air  by  moonlight.  Man)-  artists  and 
ra  sang  there,  amongst  others  Garat 
sevido.  It  was  crowded  with  people, 
'  famous  St.  Georges  often  played  there 
noUo." 


Com^die  Frangaise  was  then  in 
ly.  **  The  actors  were  so  admi- 
*  writes  Madame  Le  Brun,  **  that 
ave  never  been  excelled. ' '  There 
3st  animated  description  of  them 
se  memoirs.  She  was  present  at 
esentation  of  the  **  Mariage  de 
»,"  by  the  actors  of  the  Com6die 
lise  at  the  residence  of  Count 
euil,  the  intimate  friend  of  Marie- 
lette.  Nothing  shows  more  the 
ess  of  the  French  aristocracy  than 
encouragement  of  an  author  who 
riting  them  down. 

e  last  play  acted  in  the  theatre  at  Genne- 
was  a  representation  of  the  '  Mariage  de 
'  by  the  actors  of  the  '  Comedie  Fran- 
I  remember  that  Mademoiselle  Sainval 
the  countess,  and  Mademoiselle  Olivier 
^  ;  and  that  Mademoiselle  Contat  was 
ig  as  Susanna  ;  nevertheless  Beaumar- 
lust  have  worried  M.  de  Vaudr^uil  into 
ing  such'  a  very  doubtful  play  to  be  per- 
at  this  theatre.  Dialogue,  couplets,  all 
irected  against  the  Court,  of  which  the 
;e  chiefly  consisted,  without  speaking  of 
sence  of  our  excellent  prince.  Every  one 
want  of  tact ;  but  Beaumarchais  was  wild 
light.  He  rushed  about  like  a  madman, 
some  one  complaining  of  the  heat,  in- 
ff  allowing  time  for  the  windows  to  be 
,  he  broke  all  the  panes  with  his  cane." 

lame  d'Oberkirch  thinks  **  that 
tbility  showed  a  great  want  of  tact 
plauding  it,  which  was  nothing 
lan  giving  themselves  a  slap  in  the 
They  will  repent  it  yet.*'  And 
lid  repent  it ;  in  a  short  time  the 
r  part  of  that  brilliant  audience 
1  exile  or  prison.  Even  the  ac- 
s  were  not  spared. 
iame  Roland  writes  from  her  pris- 
it  before  her  execution  : 

write  this  on  the  4th  of  September  at 
at  night,  the  apartments  next  to  me  re- 
ng  with  peals  of  laughter.  The  actresses 
rh^&tre  Fran9ais  were  arrested  y ester- 
To-day  they  were  taken  to  their  own 
ents  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  taking 
seals,  and  are  now  returned  to  prison, 
the  peace  officer  is  supping  and  amusing 
[  in  their  company.  The  repast  is  noisy 
alicsome.  I  catch  the  sound  of  coarse 
trhile  foreign  wines  sparkle  in  the  gob- 
'he  place,  the  object,  the  persons,  and 
n  occupation  form  a  contrast  not  a  little 


The  rage  for  theatricals  was  extreme. 
Amateur  acting  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  Queen  herself  acted,  amongst 
other  characters,  Rosine  in  the  **  Barbier 
de  Seville,"  but,  alas  !  she  acted  badly 
and  sang  out  of  tune.  The  royal  princes 
also  acted  and  sang  **  spicy"  songs  ; 
Monsieur,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII., 
whilst  sitting  to  Madame  Le  Brun,  sang 
such  vulgar  songs  that  Madame  Le  Brun 
wondered  where  he  had  learnt  them*. 

Madame  Le  Brun  writes  :  **  His  voice 
was  never  in  tune.  *  How  do  you  think 
I  sing  ?'  he  asked  one  day. 

'*  '  Like  a  prince,  Monseigneur,*  I 
replied." 

A  most  courtly  answer.  Royal 
princes,  whether  they  command  an 
army,  sing,  fiddle,  or  shoot,  should  do 
it  well  or  not  at  all.  George  III.,  who 
once  took  lessons  on  the  violin,  aban- 
doned the  pursuit  when,  in  answer  to  a 
question  as  to  how  he  was  getting  on, 
his  master  replied,  **  There  are  three 
classes  of  performers — those  who  play 
well,  those  who  play  badly,  and  those 
who  cannot  play  at  all.  Your  Majesty 
is  just  entering  the  secqnd  class."  The 
Prince  of  Wales  also  prided  himself  on 
his  singing,  and  quarrelled  with  his 
chaplain,  the  witty  **  Dean"  Cannon, 
because  he  would  not  agree  with  him 
that  he  sang  a  certain  song  better  than 
any  one  in  London.  Another  royal 
duke  of  the  period,  who  piqued  himself 
on  his  shooting,  having  deprived  his 
equerry  of  half  his  sight,  complained 
that  the  wretched  unfortunate  made 
such  a  **  fuss  about  his  eye." 

As  in  Edinburgh  in  the  olden  time, 
so  in  Paris  the  suppers  were  the  chief 
charm  of  society. 


11 


No  one  can  imagine,"  writes  Madame  le 
Brun,  **  what  society  was  like  in  France  in 
those  days  when  business  was  over,  and  twelve 
or  fifteen  people  would  visit  at  different  friends* 
houses,  and  there  finish  the  evening.  It  was 
at  the  suppers  that  Parisian  society  showed  its 
superiority  over  all  Europe. ' 


>) 


Madame  Le  Brun*s  salon  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  popular  in 
Paris.  Her  suppers  were  merely  a  sim- 
ple repast  ;  a  fowl,  a  fish,  a  dish  of  veg- 
etables, and  a  salad  ;  but  everybody 
was  gay,  good-tempered,  and  the  hours 
passed  like  minutes.  Here  is  the  ac- 
count of  one  which  was  such  a  grand 
success,  and  it  only  cost  a  few  francs, 
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although  it  was  reported  to  have  cost 
sixty  thousand  : 

'*  Here,  my  dear  friend,  is  an  exact  account 
of  the  most  brilliant  suppers  I  ever  gave  : 

••  One  evening  I  had  invited  twelve  or  fifteen 
friends  to  hear  a  reading  of  the  poet  Le  Brun  ; 
whilst  I  was  resting,  before  they  arrived,  my 
brother  read  to  me  some  pages  of  the  *  Travels 
of  Anacharsis.*  When  he  reached  the  part 
describing  Greek  dinners,  and  the  different 
sauces  and  food  they  had,  he  said,  *  We  ought 
to  try  some  of  those  things  to-night.'  I  im- 
mediately spoke  to  my  cook  and  told  her  what 
to  do,  and  we  decided  that  she  should  make  one 
sauce  for  the  fowl,  and  another  for  the  eels. 
As  I  was  expecting  some  very  pretty  women, 
I  thought  we  might  all  dress  up  in  Greek  cos- 
tumes, so  as  to  create  a  surprise  for  M.  de 
Vaudreuil  and  M.  Boutin,  who  we  knew  could 
not  arrive  before  ten.  My  studio,  full  of  things 
with  which  I  draped  my  models,  provided  me 
with  several  clothes,  and  the  Comte  de  Parois, 
who  lodged  in  my  house,  had  a  fine  selection 
of  Etruscan  vases.  He  came  to  see  me  "that 
day,  as  it  happened ;  I  informed  him  of  my 
project,  and  he  brought  me  a  quantity  of  vases 
to  choose  from.  I  dusted  them  carefully  and 
placed  them  on  a  mahogany  table,  laid  without 
a  cloth.  I  then  placed  a  large  screen  behind 
the  chairs,  which  I  concealed  by  covering  it 
here  and  there  with  a  drapery,  like  that  which 
is  seen  in  some  of  Poussin's  paintings.  A 
hanging' lamp  threw  a  strong  light  on  the  table. 
At  last  everything  was  prepared,  even  my  cos- 
tumes ;  the  first  to  arrive  was  a  daughter  of 
Joseph  Vernet,  the  charming  Madame  Chal- 
grin.  Immediately  I  dressed  her  hair  and 
draped  her  ;  then  came  Madame  de  Verneuil, 
renowned  for  her  beauty  ;  Madame  Vig6e,  my 
sister-in-law,  who,  without  being  pretty,  had  the 
most  lovely  eyes  ;  and  there  they  were  all  three 
metamorphosed  into  bottd  fide  Athenians.  Le 
Brun-Pindare  came  in  ;  we  took  off  his  powder, 
and  undid  his  side  curls,  and  on  his  head  I 
placed  a  wreath  of  laurel.  The  Comte  de 
Parois  had  a  large  purple  mantle  which  served 
for  drapery  for  my  poet,  and  in  a  twinkling 
there  was  Pindare  transformed  into  Anacreon. 
Then  came  the  Marquis  de  Cubi^rcs  ;  whilst 
they  went  to  his  house  for  his  guitar,  which  he 
had  had  mounted  as  a  golden  lyre,  I  dressed 
him  also,  as  well  as  M.  de  Riviere  (my  sister-in- 
law's  brother),  Ginguere,  and  Chaudet,  the 
famous  sculptor. 

"  It  was  getting  late ;  I  had  not  much  time 
to  think  of  myself,  but  as  I  always  wore  white 
runic-shaped  dresses,  now  called  blouses,  I 
only  needed  a  veil  and  a  crown  of  flowers  on 
my  head.  I  took  great  pains  with  my  daugh- 
ter, a  charming  child,  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Bonneuil,  now  Madame  Regnault  d'Angely, 
who  was  very  pretty.  Both  were  most  grace- 
ful to  behold,  bearing  each  an  antique  vase 
and  waiting  on  us. 

*'At  half  past  nine  the  preparations  were 
over,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  seated  the  effect 
of  the  arrangement  was  so  novel  and  pictur- 
esque, that  we  kept  rising  in  turns  in  order  to 
look  at  those  who  were  seated.  At  ten  we  heard 
the  carriage  of  the  Comte  de  Vaudreuil  and  de 
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Boutin,  and  when  these  two  gentlemen  ente 
the  room  they  found  us  singing  the  chorus  » 
Gluck,  *  The  God  of  Paphosand  Guide/  whil  J 
M.  de  Cubi^res  accompanied  u5  on  his  lyre. 

**  I  never  in  my  life  saw  two    such  astOB- 
ished  faces  as  those  of  M.  de  Vaudreuil  and  h 
companion.      They  were  surprised  and  d* 
lighted,  and  could  hardly  tear  themselves  aws 
from  looking  at  us,  in  order  to  sit  down  in  tlC. 
places  reserved  for  them.  Besides  the  two  dish* 
I  have  mentioned,  we  had  a  cake  made  of  hon» 
and  Corinthian  grapes,  and  two  plates  of  vcj 
tables.     We  did  indeed  drink  that  evenin; 
bottle  of  old  Cyprian  wine,  which  I  had  giv 
me,  but  that  was  our  only  excess.     We  sa^ 
long  time  at  table,  and  Le  Brun  recited  seve 
odes  to  us.     We  all  [spent  a  most  en  joya%>^ 
evening." 

No  one  had  at  this  time  any  appre- 
hension of  what  was  coming.  Life  was 
a  carnival,  every  one  lived  for  pleasure, 
and  pleasure  alone.  Every  thing  was 
for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds.  There  was  discontent  amongst 
the  people,  but  no  one  for  an  instant 
imagined  that  any  thing  would  occur  to 
shake  the  monarchy  to  its  foundations. 
France  in  1786  was  apparently  as  pow- 
erful as  ever.  She  had  been  victorious 
in  war,  she  was  ruling  Holland,  building 
out  the  sea  at  Cherbourg,  and  conclud- 
ing a  commercial  treaty  with  England, 
which  was  calculated  to  restore  material 
prosperity  to  her  people.  But  the  cost 
of  the  war  to  free  America  had  been 
enormous,  seventy  millions.  And  there 
was  this  danger  :  The  King  of  France 
was  in  the  same  situation  as  the  *  Divine 
Figure  from  the  North  *  is  now.  He 
had  dispensed  liberty  abroad,  and  it 
was  demanded  at  home.  The  King  o 
France  tried  concession  ;  it  failed.  Th 
Emperor  of  Russia  is  using  repression  '^ 
it  may  succeed.  In  addition  to  this,  th 
hard  winter  of  1788-9,  combined 
the  scarcity  of  com,  exasperated  th< 
people  to  the  last  degree  ;  and  the  mos 
alarming  symptoms  of  popular  disco 
tent  began  to  appear.  But  no  one  ever 
then  imagined  the  catastrophe  so  near. 

Madame  Le  Brun  writes  : 


"  About  the  same  time  I  went  to  spend  a  I 
days  at  Marly  with  Madame  Auguier,  a  sist 
of  Madame  Campan's,  and  attached,  like  h 
self,  to  the  Queen's  household.      She  had 
chateau  and  fine  park  near  the  weir.     One  ds- 
as  we  were,  standing  at  a  window  looking  on 
the  court,  and  from  thence  to  the  high  road 
saw  a    drunken  man    enter  and  fall  dow 
Madame   Auguier,  with   her   usual  kindn 
called  to  her  husband's  valet  and  told  him 
pick  up  this  unfortunate  creature,  take  him 
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:hen  and  look  after  him.     Soon  after 
!t  returned. 

!adame  is  really  too  kind/  said  he  ; 
\an  is  a  scoundrel !  here  are  the  papers 
all  from  his  pocket ;'  and  he  placed  in 
ids  several  documents,  one  of  which  be- 
h,  '  Down  with  the  Royal  Family  !  down 
i  nobles  and  priests  !'  then  followed  rev- 
aury  litanies  and  a  thousand  atrocious 
:ies,  drawn  up  in  language  which  made 
lair  stand  on  end.  Madame  Auguier 
:  village  guards  called  up  :  four  of  these 
s  came,  who  were  desired  to  take  the 
ray  and  make  inquiries  about  him  ;  they 
{  off,  but  the  valet,  who  followed  them 
>me  distance,  without  their  knowledge, 
:m,  as  soon  as  they  had  turned  the  road, 
eir  prisoner  by  the  arm  and  dance  about 
g  with  him  as  though  they  were  the  best 
ids.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  this  alarmed 
lat  was  to  become  of  us  if  the  civil  guard 
:nt  itself  to  the  cause  of  the  wicked  ? 
dvised  Madame  Auguier  to  show  these 

to  the  Queen,  and  a  few  days  after, 
m  duty  again,  she  read  them  to  her  maj- 
ho  returned  them  saying,  *  It  is  impos- 
at  they  should  meditate  such  wickedness, 
lever  believe  them  capable  of  it !' 
as  !  subsequent  events  have  shown  the 

of  this    noble    doubt ;    and,    without 
3g  of  the  august  victim  who  would  not 

in  such  horrors,  poor  Madame  Auguier 

was  destined  to  pay  for  her  devotion 
it  life. 

lis  devotion  never  wavered.  In  the  cruel 
>f  the  Revolution,  knowing  the  Queen 
Ithout  money,  she  insisted  on  lending 
mty-five  louis.  The  revolutionists  heard 
id  hastened  to  the  Tuileries  to  conduct 
prison,  or  in  other  words  to  the  guillo- 
^n  seeing  them  coming  furiously  toward 
h  menaces  on  their  lips,  Madame  Au- 
sreferred  speedy  death  to  the  agony  of 
into  their  hands  ;  she  threw  herself  out 
window  and  was  killed." 

5  soldiers  and  police  were  not  to 
pended  on.  In  fact  the  extin- 
;rs  were  on  fire  and  the  revolution- 
ere  emboldened  to  proceed  to  ex- 
ies.  The  famous  *  Maison  du 
the  descendants  of  the  heroes  who 
limed  the  tide  of  battle  at  Stein- 
nd  Fontenoy,  had  been  disbanded 
ancial  reasons.  The  Swiss  regi- 
were  alone  to  be  depended  on, 
3Ught  for  their  master  nobly  but 

dame  Le  Brun  writes  : 

e  dreadful  year  of  1789  had  begun,  and 
id  taken  possession  of  all  wise  minds. 
smber  in  particular  one  evening,  having 
some  friends  to  hear  some  music,  that 
ater  part  of  them  arrived  with  conster- 
depicted  on  their  faces  ;  they  had  been 
oming  to  Longchamps  :  the  populace, 
tied  at  the  Barri^re  de  I'Etoile,  had 
frightfully  ail  those  who  were  in  car- 


riages ;  some  wretches  got  out  on  the  steps  of 
the  carriages,  crying  out,  *  Next  year  you  will 
be  behind  your  coaches  and  we  shall  be  inside  !' 
This  and  many  other  still  worse  remarks  they 
were  exposed  to.'* 

In  October,  after  the  King  and  Queen 
were  dragged  to  Paris  by  the  triumphant 
populace,  Madame  Le  Brun  sought 
safety  in  flight — luckily  for  herself,  as 
the  favorite  of  royalty  would  have  prob- 
ably shared  the  fate  of  so  many  of  her 
friends. 

On  her  way  to  Italy, 


*t 


I  had  opposite  me  in  the  diligence  a  man 
extremely  dirty  and  unpleasantly  odorous, 
who  told  me  very  coolly  that  he  had  stolen 
watches  and  other  articles  of  value.  Fortu- 
nately he  saw  nothing '  on  me  to  tempt  him  : 
for  I  had  only  a  little  linen  with  me  and  eighty 
louis  for  my  journey  :  all  my  trinkets  I  had  left 
at  Paris.  The  thief,  not  content  with  relating 
these  acts  of  prowess,  spoke  continually  about 
hanging  such  and  such  person,  naming  several 
people  of  my  acquaintance.  My  little  girl  was 
so  frightened  at  the  man's  manner  and  conversa- 
tion that  I  took  courage  to  say  to  him,  *  Sir,  I 
beg  of  you,  do  not  speak  of  murder  before  this 
child.'  He  was  silenced,  and  ended  by  having 
a  game  of  play  with  her.' 


If 


It  was  in  Italy  that  Madame  I.e  Brun 
heard  the  details  of  the  horrors  in  Paris, 
of  the  death  of  so  many  dear  friends. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  only  person 
guillotined  who  showed  signs  of  fear 
was  Madame  du  Barry,  the  celebrated 
mistress  of  Louis  XV. 

Madame  Le  Brun  writes  : 

**  She  is  the  only  woman,  amongst  the 
numbers  who  perished  in  those  days,  who  was 
unable  to  face  the  scaffold  ;  she  wept,  she  im- 
plored mercy  from  the  horrible  crowd  which 
surrounded  her,  and  that  crowd  was  so  affected 
that  the  executioner  hastened  to  put  an  end 
to  her  agony.  I  am  convinced  that  had  the 
victims  of  ttiaX  awful  time  not  died  so  cour- 
ageously, the  Terror  would  have  ceased  much 
sooner.  Men  whose  intellects  are  not  fully 
developed  have  too  little  imagination  to  feel 
touched  by  internal  suffering,  and  the  pity  of 
the  populace  was  more  easily  aroused  than  its 
admiration. ' ' 

It  is  singular  that  the  screams  of  Ma- 
dame du  Barry  should  have  produced 
more  effect  on  the  bloodthirsty  populace 
than  the  sight  mentioned  by  De  Tocque- 
ville  of  a  tumbril  full  of  noble  ladies 
being  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution 
who  were  looking  as  serene  and  tranquil 
as  if  they  were  going  '*  ^  /a  messe.  *  * 

On  her  arrival  in  Rome  Madame  Le 
Brun  was  warmly  received  by  her  friends. 
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"  The  Abb6  Maury  came  to  tell  me  that  the 
Pope  wished  me  to  take  his  portrait.  I  greatly 
desired  to  do  so,  but  it  was  necessary  that  I 
should  be  veiled  whilst  painting  his  Holiness, 
and  the  fear  that  under  the  circumstances  I 
should  not  be  able  to  do  justice  to  my  subject 
compelled  me  to  decline  this  honor.  I  was 
very  sorry  about  it,  for  Pius  VI.  was  one  of 
the  handsomest  men  I  had  seen.** 

The  French  nobility  flying  from  the 
Revolution  were  now  arriving  in  Rome. 
There  were  also  many  distinguished 
ladies  from  different  countries  who  sat 
to  Madame  Le  Brun  for  their  portraits. 
Miss  Pitt,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Camel- 
ford,  afterward  Lady  Grenville,  who 
only  died  the  other  day  at  an  advanced 
age,  then  sixteen  and  very  pretty,  was 
painted  as  **  Hebe  on  clouds,  holding  a 
goblet  in  her  hand,  from  which  an  eagle 
was  drinking." 

Madame  Le  Brun  writes  : 

*'  At  the  same  time  I  took  the  portrait  of  a 
Polish  lady,  the  Countess  Poto9ki.  She  came 
to  me  with  her  husband,  and  when  he  had  left  us, 
she  coolly  observed,  *  It  is  my  third  husband  ; 
but  I  think  I  shall  take  up  with  my  first  again, 
who  suited  me  better,  although  he  is  a  reg^ular 
scamp.'  *' 

Will  the  ties  of  marriage  ever  become 
as  loose  in  England  ?  We  really  are  in 
fear.  Only  the  other  day  three  thou- 
sand Norfolk  farmers  were[seized  with  a 
burning  desire  to  marry  their  wives*  sis- 
ters,* and  this  at  a  time  of  agricultural 
depression  !  They  will  surely  go  farther 
when  the  good  old  times  return.  And 
their  petition  to  Parliament  was  present- 
ed in  such  cold  weather  !  Sydney  Smith 
had  an  idea  that  people  were  more  moral 
in  the  winter  than  the  summer  :  heat 
made  their  virtue  ooze  out  of  their  fin- 
gers' ends.  As  an  illustration  of  this  he 
once  t  called  out  to  Mrs.  Norton  at  a 
large  dinner-party,  **  If  this  hot  weather 
lasts  we  must  give  up  port  wine  and 
marriage,  and  addict  ourselves  to  sherbet 
and  polygamy."  A  woman  with  three 
husbands  alive  must  have  such  delight- 
ful reminiscences  !  We  were  reading 
the  other  day  about  Lady  Hanmer,  the 
wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  the 
Speaker,  who  ran  off  with  Tom  Hervey. 
Sir  Thomas  did  not  care  much  about 
that,  but  he  was  horribly  disgusted  with 
Tom,  who  kept  on  writing  letter  after 

*  Lord  Palmerston  said  the  g^eat  advantage 
of  this  kind  of  marriage  would  be  that  it  re- 
quired only  one  mother-in-law. 

f  From  a  note-book. 


letter  to  him  about  '*  our  wife." 
three  proprietors  of  Madame  I 
must  have  had  moments  of  strong 
plexity  about  their  wife. 

Another  of  Madame  Le  Brui 
quaintances  had  escaped  from  th 
ons  of  Paris  and  arrived  at  Rom 
is  described  by  her  friend,  Horac 
pole,  as  *'  the  pretty,  little, 
Duchesse  de  Fleury,"  who  seenr 
Madame  Poto9ki,  to  have  had  re 
husbands  always  in  waiting. 

It  is  of  this  lady  that  Madai 
Brun  relates  the  following  ant 
**  Before  the  return  of  the  Bot 
having  occasion  one  day  to  vis 
Emperor  Napoleon,  he  said 
brusquely,  *  Do  you  still  love 
*  Yes,  sire,  when  they  are  polit< 
replied." 

The  Bonapartes  were  not  polit 
the  readers  of  these  Memoirs  wi 
trast  the  insolent  manner  of  M 
Murat,  when  sitting  for  her  port 
Madame  Le  Brun,  with  the  gracio 
of  Marie- Antoinette. 

At    Naples    Madame   Le   Bru 
Lady  Hamilton,  and  speaks  with  i 
at  the  facility  she  had  of  expresi 
her  features  either  joy  or  sorrow, 
imitating  different  persons. 

**  One  moment  she   would  be  a'  d< 
Bacchante  with  animated  eyes,  and  haii 
order,  then  all  at  once  her  face  would 
sorrow,   and  you  saw  a  beautiful  re 
Magdalen." 

At  Vienna,  as  in  every  other  « 
in  Europe,  Madame  Le  Brun  w 
ceived  in  the  highest  society.     Ae 
other  friends  she  was  very  kindly  t 
by  Prince  Kaunitz,  the  celebratec 
ister    of    Maria-Theresa.      The 
was  then  in  his  eighty-third  year 
was  a  man  of  the  most  singular 
and  prejudices.     Madame  Le  Bn 
invited  to  see  him  ride,  which  the 
imagined  that  he  did  better  tha 
one. 

Madame  Le  Brun  writes  : 

"  He  rode'like  a  Frenchman,  his  costu 
figure  reminded  me  of  the  cavaliers  of  t 
of  Louis  XIV.,  such  as  we  see  them  re| 
ed  in  the  beautiful  pictures  of  Wouvemn 

Although  so  old,  he  would  ne 
low  the  passage  to  the  other  world 
mentioned  in  his  presence.  The 
no  such  thing  as  death.  When  1 
Theresa  died  the  event  was  anno 
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:e  thus,  **  The  Empress  signs 
He  was  always  very  inde- 
his  manner  with  Maria- 
Dne  day  her  Majesty  began 
m  about  his  scandalous  mode 
le  Prince  promptly  replied, 
lere  to  talk  about  your  Maj- 
rs,  not  about  my  own." 
J  Brun  frequently  dined  with 
immitted  the  most  atrocious 
st  can  commit  :  she  would 
d  not,  eat  any  thing,  which 
annoyed  the  Prince.  We 
jther  she  was  witness  to  that 
operation  after  dinner  which 
by  Swinburne  in  his  *  Courts 


tier  the  Prince  treated  us  with  the 
3  gums — one  of  the  most  nauseous 
ever  witnessed  ;  and  it  lasted  a 
•ng  time,  accompanied  with  all 
dses.  He  carries  a  hundred  im- 
is  pocket  for  this  purpose,  such 
lU  sorts  for  seeing  before  and  be- 
.,  a  whetting  steel  for  his  knife, 
d  the  steel  with,  knives  and  scis- 
number,  and  cottons  and  lawns 
I  eyes.  His  whims  are  innumer- 
allusive  to  the  mortality  of  human 
ver  be  rung  in  his  ears.  To  men- 
-pox  is  enough  to  knock  him  up 
.  The  other  day  he  sent  a  favor- 
tat  as  a'present  to  an  aunt  of  his, 
ter  her  decease,  and  would  not 
t  but  for  a  blundering  servant, 
it  to  him." 

Le  Brun's  account  of  the 
:iety  in  Russia  during  the 
I  of  the  Empress  Catherine, 
1  reign  of  Paul,  are  peculiar- 
g  at  the  present  time. 
Le  Brun  writes  : 

extremely  ugly.  A  flat  nose, 
je  mouth,  full  of  long  teeth,  made 
a  death's-head." 

VIemoirs  of  Madame  d'Ober- 
>  accompanied  Paul  and  his 
fe  to  Paris,  when  they  visit- 
s  the  Comte  and  Comtesse 
le  character  of  the  unfortu- 
is  drawn  in  favorable  colors, 
dvent  to  the  throne  it  is  clear 
,d  was  unhinged. 
Le  Brun  writes  : 

aade  me  witness  a  rather  curious 
placed  a  screen  behind  the  Em- 
o  have  a  'stationary  background, 
the  pauses,  Paul  began  to  cut  all 
;,  like  a  monkey  :  scratching  at 
id  pretending  to  climb  over  it ; 
ted  some  time.     Alexander  and 


Constantine  were  evidently  grieved  at  seeing 
their  father  .behave  in  such  an  extraordinary 
manner  before  a  stranger,  and  it  made  me  very 
uncomfortable  also." 

Madame  Le  Brun  was  at  Moscow 
when  the  murder  of  Paul  was  accom- 
plished. At  midnight  on  the  24th  of 
March,  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  peo- 
ple, a  young  noble  pulled  out  his  watch, 
and  said,  **  It  must  be  over  now."  It 
was  over.  Five  conspirators,  headed  by 
Zouboff,  the  lover  of  the  Empress  Cath- 
erine, had  entered  Paul's  sleeping  apart- 
ment, and  murdered  him  after  a  desper- 
ate resistance. 

Madame  Le  Brun  writes  : 

"His  body  was  embalmed  and  exposed  for 
six  weeks  on  a  state  bed,  the  face  uncovered 
and  very  little  decomposed,  for  they  had  put  on 
rouge.  The  Empress  Maria,  his  widow,  went 
every  day  and  prayed  beside  this  funeral 
couch  ;  she  took  her  two  youngest  sons,  Nich- 
olas and  Michael,  with  her,  Who  were  of  such 
tender  years  that  the  former  asked  her  once 
*  why  papa  was  always  asleep  ?'  " 

What  a  reminiscence  for  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  ? 

In  1802  Madame  Le  Brun  paid  a  visit 
to  England,  where  she  was  received  with 
the  utmost  distinction.  Madame  Le 
Brun  seems  to  have  found  society  in 
London  like  its  climate,  rather  dull  and 
oppressive.  We  give  an  extract  from 
her  journal  respecting  the  great  actress 
of  the  time.  Madame  Le  Brun  was  an 
excellent  critic,  and  her  opinion  will 
perhaps  convince  some  doubters  who 
imagine  that  the  acting  of  the  Kembles 
was  conventional  and  unnatural  : 

"  I  was  more  fortunate  with  Mrs.  Siddons, 
whose  visit  I  did  not  lose  ;  I  had  seen  this 
celebrated  actress  for  the  first  time  in  the 
'  Gamester,'  and  I  cannot  express  the  pleasure 
with  which  I  applauded  her.  I  do  not  believe 
it  possible  for  any  one  to  possess  greater  talent 
for  the  stage  than  Mrs.  Siddons  had  ;  all  the 
English  were  unanimous  in  praising  her  per- 
fect and  natural  style.  The  tone  of  her  voice 
was  enchanting  ;  that  of  Mademoiselle  Mars 
alone  at  all  resembling  it ;  and  what  above  all, 
to  my  mind,  constituted  the  great  tragedian 
was  the  eloquence  of  her  silence." 

We  have  now  concluded,  although 
we  fear  imperfectly,  the  agreeable  task 
of  reviewing  such  a  book  as  this.  It 
may  be  gossiping,  but  then  how  dull 
history  would  be  without  its  gossip. 
Where  did  Macaulay  procure  his  won- 
derful historical  portraits  but  from  me- 
moirs like  these.  From  those  of  Saint- 
Simon,  Grammont,  Pepys,  and  Dangeau 
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were  produced  the  life-like  characters  of 
Charles  II.  and  Louis  XIV.  So  the  fu» 
ture  historian  will  from  these  *  Souve- 
nirs '  obtain  a  picturesque  description  of 
that  charming  society,  which  existed  in 
France  in  the  ancient  days.  How 
France  has  suffered  since  1789  I  Three 
times  has  her  capital  been  occupied  by 
foreign  armies.  Revolution  has  follow- 
ed revolution.  In  1870  her  end  seemed 
at  hand.     But  that  is  not  to  be.    Always 


falling  over  like  a  tumbler  pigeon,  h 
rapidly  she  resumes  her  flight !  T 
pleasure  of  this  revival  to  Englishmei^ 
not  marred  by  envy.  We  are  indebtL 
to  France  for  many  pleasures  of  our  IL 
and  there  is  no  greater  pleasure  than 
reading  the  manners  and  customs  of 
gone  times  wi'itten  in  the  style  of  t 
accomplished  artist,  Madame  Vig<Se 
Brun. — Temple  Bar, 


is 
id 

at 


-•♦♦- 


HALF-HEARTED. 

If  I  could  love  thee,  Love,  a  little  more, 

If  thy  fair  love  outlived  the  brief  sweet  rose — 
If  in  my  golden  field  were  all  thy  store. 

And  all  my  joy  within  thy  garden  close — 

Then  would  I  pray  my  heart  to  be  full  fond 

Forever,  and  a  little  bit  beyond. 

If  daffodil  and  primrose  were  not  frail, 

If  snowdrop  died  not  ere  the  dying  day — 
If  I  were  true  as  Daphnis  in  the  tale. 

If  thou  couldst  love  as  Juliet  in  the  play — 

Then  would  I  teach  my  heart  to  be  full  fond 

Forever,  and  a  little  bit  beyond. 

But  since  I  fear  I  am  but  wayward  true, 

And  wayward  false,  fair  love,  thou  seem'st  to  be — 
Since  I  some  day  must  sigh  for  something  new, 

And  each  day  thou  for  life's  monotony — 

Prithee,  stay  here  ere  yet  we  grow  too  fond. 

And  let  me  pass  a  little  bit  beyond. 

Blackiuood^s  Magasf 
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A    BRAVE   CAREER. 


But  when  we  went  on  deck  the  next 
morning  we  forgot  all  about  the  detesta- 
ble person  who  was  about  to  break  in 
upon  our  peace  (there  was  small  chance 
that  our  faithful  Angus  Sutherland  might 
encounter  the  snake  in  this  summer  par- 
adise, and  trample  on  him,  and  pitch 
him  out  ;  for  this  easy  way  oif  getting  rid 
of  disagreeable  folk  is  'not  permitted  in 
the  Highlands  now-a-days)  as  we  looked 
on  the  beautiful  bay  shining  all  around 


us. 


« ( 


Dear  me  !"  said  Denny-mains,  **  if 


«5V 


Tom  Galbraith  could  only  see  that  no^^-^  ^  ^c 
It  is  a  great  peety  he  has  never  been  ■  ^  ^.^nlt 
this  place.     I'  m  thinking  I  must  wri*  ^ 
to  him.**  ^ 

The  Laird  did  not  remember  that  ^"^^^^s 
had  an  artist  on  board — one  who,  if  sb^"^  jj 
was  not  so  great  an  artist  as  Mr.Galbnuth^^^^ 
had  at  least  exhibited  one  or  two  sma'-^^,^ 
landscapes  in  oil  at  the  Royal  Academ]^  ^^ 
But  then  the  Academicians,  though  the^^ 
might  dread  the  contrast  between  ther 
own  work  and  that  of  Tom  Galbraitlr 
could  have  no  fear  of  Mary  Avon.  — irAj 

And  even  Mr.  Galbraith  himself  migl^^;^/^ 
have  been  puzzled  to  find  among  h 
pigments  any  equivalent  for  the  rare 
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clear  colors  of  this  morning  scene  as 
now  we  sailed  away  from  Bunessan  with 
a  light  topsail  breeze.     How  blue  the 
day  was — blue  skies,  blue  seas,  a  faint 
transparent  blue  along  the  clififs  of  Bourg 
and  Gribun,  a  darker  blue  where  the  far 
Ru-Treshanish  ran  out  into  the  sea,  a 
shadow  of  blue  to  mark  where  the  caves 
of  Staff  a  retreated  from  the  surface  of 
the  sun-brown  rocks  !  And  here,  nearer 
*f  ha.nd,  the  warmer  colors  of  the  shore 
• — the  soft,   velvety  olive-greens  of  the 
'''OSS  and  breckan  ;  the  splashes  of  lilac 
^"here  the  rocks  were  bare  of  herbage  ; 
*"e   tender  sunny  reds  where  the  granite 
P^'^^Ttiontories  ran  out  to  the  sea  ;  the 
^^^Utiful    cream   whites   of  the   sandy 
^^ys  !     Here,  too,  are  the  islands  again 
^^^  >ve  get  out  into  the  open — Gometra, 
^"^th  its  one  white  house  at  the  point ; 
^tjid  Inch  Kenneth,  where  the  seals  show 
^V\eir  shining  black    heads    among  the 
^liallows  ;  and  Erisgeir   and   Colonsay, 
'V'here  the  skarts  alight  to  dry  their  wings 
T)n  the  rocks  ;  and  Staffa,  and  Lunga, 
-Qnd  the  Dutchman,  lying  peaceful  enough 
liow  on  the  calm  blue  seas.     We  have 
time  to  look  at  them,  for'  the  wind  is 
slight,    and    the    broad-beamed    ly/iife 
Dave  is  not  a  quick  sailer  in  a  light 
breeze.     The  best  part  of  the  forenoon 
is  over  before  we  find  ourselves  opposite 
to  the  gleaming  white  sands  of  the  north- 
em  bays  of  lona. 

**  But  surely  both  of  us  together  will 
be  able  to  make  him  stay  longer  than 
ten  days,"  says  the  elder  of  the  two 
women  to  the  younger — and  you  may 
be  sure  she  was  not  speaking  of  East 
Wind. 

Mary  Avon  looks  up  with  a  start ; 
then  looks  down  again — perhai)S  with 
the  least  touch  of  color  in  her  face — as 
she  says  hurriedly — 

**  Oh,  I  think  you  will.  He  is  your 
friend.  As  for  me — you  see — I — I  scarce- 
ly know  him." 

**  Oh,  Mary,"  says  the  other 'reproach- 
fully. *  *  You  have  been  meeting  him 
constantly  all  these  two  months  ;  you 
must  know  him  better  than  any  of 
us.  I  am  sure  I  wish  he  was  on  board 
now — he  could  tell  us  all  about  the  geol- 
ogy of  the  islands,  and  what  not.  It 
will  be  delightful  to  have  somebody  on 
board  who  knows  something. ' ' 

Such  is  the  gratitude  of  women  ! — and 


the  Laird  had  just  been  describing  to 
her  some  further  points  of  the  famous 
heresy- case. 

**  And  then  he  knows  Gaelic  !"  says 
the  elder  woman.  *'  He  will  tell  us 
what  all  the  names  of  the  island^  mean. " 

'*  Oh,  yes,"  says  the  younger  one, 
"  he  understands  Gaelic  very  well, 
though  he  cannot  speak  much  of  it." 

"  And  I  think  he  is  very  fond  of 
boats,"  remarks  our  hostess. 

"Oh,  exceedingly  —  exceedingly!" 
says  the  other,  who,  if  she  does  not 
know  Angus  Sutherland,  seems  to  have 
picked  up  some  information  about  him 
somehow.  "  You  cannot  imagine  how 
he  has  been  looking  forward  to  sailing 
with  you  ;  he  has  scarcely  had  any  holi- 
day for  years." 

"  Then  he  must  stay  longer  than  ten 
days,"  says  the  elder  woman  ;  adding 
with  a  smile,  "you  know,  Mary,  it  is 
not  the  number  of  his  patients  that  will 
hurry  him  back  to  London." 

"  Oh,  but  I  assure  you,"  says  Miss 
Avon  seriously,  "  that  he  is  not  at  all 
anxious  to  have  many  patients — as  vet  ! 
Oh,  no  ! — I  never  knew  any  one  who 
was  so  indifferent  about  money.  I  know 
he  would  live  on  br<5ad  and  water — if 
that  were  necessary — to  go  on  with  his 
researches.  He  told  me  himself  that  all 
the  time  he  was  at  Leipsic  his  expenses 
were  never  more  than  i/.  a  week." 

She  seemed  to  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  circumstances  of  this  young 
F.R.S. 

"  Look  at  what  he  has  done  with 
those  anaesthetics,"  continues  Miss 
Avon.  "  Isn't  it  better  to  find  out 
something  that  does  good  to  the  whole 
world  than  give  yourself  up  to  making 
money  by  wheedling  a  lot  of  old  wom- 
en ?"  This  estimate  of  the  physician's 
art  was  not  flattering. 

"  But,"  she  says  warmly,  "  if  the 
Government  had  any  sense,  that  is  just 
the  sort  of  man  they  would  put  in  a  po- 
sition to  go  on  with  his  invaluable  work. 
And  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  all 
their  wealth,  they  scarcely  even  recog- 
nize the  noblest  profession  that  a  man  can 
devote  himself  to — when  even  the  poor 
Scotch  Universities  and  the  Universi- 
ties all  over  Europe  have  always  had 
their  medical  and  scientific  chairs.  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  disgraceful  !" 
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Since  when  had  she  become  so  stren- 
uous an  advocate  of  the  endowment  of 
research  ? 

*  *  Why,  look  at  Dr.  Sutherland — when 
he  is  burning  to  get  on  with  his  own 
proper  work — ^when  his  name  is  begin- 
ning to  be  known  all  over  Europe — he 
has  to  fritter  away  his  time  in  editing  a 
scientific  magazine  and  in  those  hospital 
lectures.  And  that,  I  suppose,  is  barely 
enough  to  live  on.  But  I  know,"  she 
says,  with  decision,  *'  that  in  spite  of 
every  thing — I  know  that  before  he  is 
five-and-thirty,  he  will  be  President  of 
the  British  Association." 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  brave  career  for  the 
Scotch  student  :  cannot  one  complete 
the  sketch  as  it  roughly  exists  in  the 
minds  of  those  two  women  ? 

At  twenty-one,  B.M.  of  Edinburgh. 

At  twenty-six,  F.R.S. 

At  thirty,  Professor  of  Biology  at  Ox- 
ford :  the  chair  founded  through  the  in- 
tercession of  the  women  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

At  thirty-five,  President  of  the  British 
Association. 

At  forty,  a  baronetcy,  for  further  dis- 
coveries in  the  region  of  anaesthetics. 

At  forty-five,  c6nsulting  physician  to 
half  the  gouty  gentlemen  of  England, 
and  amassing  an  immense  fortune. 

At  fifty 

Well,  at  fifty,  is  it  not  time  that  **  the 
poor  Scotch  student,"  now  become  great 
and  famous  and  wealthy,  should  look 
around  for  some  beautiful  princess  to 
share  his  high  estate  with  him  ?  He 
has  not  had  time  before  to  think  of  such 
matters.  But  what  is  this  now  ?  Is  it  that 
microscopes  and  test-tubes  have  dimmed 
his  eyes  ?  Is  it  that  honors  and  respon- 
sibilities have  silvered  his  hair  ?  Or,  is 
the  drinking  deep  of  the  Pactolus  stream 
a  deadly  poison  ?  There  is  no  beautiful 
princess  awaiting  him  anywhere.  He  is 
alone  among  his  honors.  There  was 
once  a  beautiful  princess — beautiful- 
souled  and  tender-eyed,  if  not  otherwise 
too  lovely — awaiting  him  among  the  Wes- 
tern Seas  ;  but  that  time  is  over  and 
gone  many  a  year  ago.  The  opportunity 
has  passed.  Ambition  called  him  away, 
and  he  left  her  ;  and  the  last  he  saw  of 
her  was  when  he  bade  good-by  to  the 
IV /lite  D(rce, 

What  have  we  to  do  with  these  idle 
dreams  ?    We  are  getting  within   sight 


of    lona    village  now;  and  the  sun    \s 
shining  on  the  green  shores,  and  on  tl\e 
ruins  of  the  old  cathedral,  and  on  tWat 
white  house  just  above  the  com-fiei  d  > 
And  as  there   is   no    good    anchora^.  ^^ 
about  the  island,  we  have  to  make      i^^ 
for  a  little  creek  on  the  Mull  side  of  ^Ke 
Sound,    called   Polterriv,    or   the   Bxall- 
hole  ;  and  this  creek  is  narrow,  tortuoTis, 
and  shallow  ;  and  a  yacht  drawing  ei  ^Vit 
feet  of  water  has  to  be  guided  with  so  xxie 
circumspection — especially  if  you  go    vip 
to  the  inner  harbor  above  the  rock  cr.^11- 
ed  the  Little  Bull.     And  so  we  make     i  n- 
quiries  of  John  of  Skye,  who  has    xxot 
been  with  us  here  before.     It  ise-v^^n 
hinted    that    if    he    is   not  quite   ^x:tre 
of  the  channel,  we  might  send  the    ^sig 
over  to  lona  for  John  Macdonald,  '^^rlio 
is  an  excellent  pilot. 

**  John  Macdonald  i"  exclaims  Joilin 
of  Skye,  whose  professional  ]}ride  ha.  as 
been  wounded.  **  Will  John  Macdons^Jd 
be  doing  any  thing  more  than  I  wass    ^o 

myself  in  the  Bull-hole — ay,  last  yea/"^ 

last  year  I  will  tek  my  own  smack  o^c-Jt 
of  the  Bull-hole  at  the  norse  end,  ar""^^^ 
ferry  near  low  water,  too  ;  and  h 
deep-loaded  .•*  Oh  yes,  I  will  be  kno 
ing  the  Bull-hole  this  many  a  year.*' 

And  John  of  Skye  is  as  good  as  hi 
word.  Favored  by  a  flood-tide,  we  ste 
gently  into  the  unfrequented  creek,  be- 
hind the  great  rocks  of  red  granite  ;  an 
so  extraordinarily  clear  is  the  water  that 
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standing  upright  on  the  deck,  we  ca 
see  the  white  sand  of  the  bottom  wit 
shoals  of  young  saithe  darting  this  way 
and  that.  And  then  just  as  we  get  op- 
posite an  opening  in  the  rocks,  through 
which  we  can  descry  the  northern  shores^5^ 
of  lona,  and  above  those  the  blue  peak-^^^ 
of  the  Dutchman,  away  goes  the  anchor'"^  ^' 
with  a  short,  quick  rush  ;  her  headt^^ 
swings  round  to  meet  the  tide  ;  th 
White  Dove  is  safe  from  all  the  win 
that  blow.  Now  lower  away  the  gigv»- 
boys,  and  bear  us  over  the  blue  waters  "■^  ' 
of  the  Sound  !' 

*'  I  am  really  afraid  to  begin,"  Mar)-;^"^ 
Avon  says,  as  we  remonstrate  with  her":^  "^ 
for  not  having  touched  a  color- tube  sincc^  '^^ 
she  started.  **  Besides,  you  know,  Xf- 
scarcely  look  on  it  that  we  have  really**^-^ 
set  out  yet.  This  is  only  a  sort  of  shak — 
ing  ourselves  into  our  places  ;  I  am  onl 
getting  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  ou 
cabin  now.     I  shall  scarcely  conside 
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;  have  started  on  our  real  voyag- 

;il " 

yes,  we  know  very  well.  Until 
e  got  Angus  Sutherland  on-board 
•hat  she  really  said  was,  after 
lesitation  : 

— until  we  set  out  for  the  northern 
les. 

r-it's  a  good  thing  to  feel  nervous 

beginning,"  says  the  Laird,  as  the 

jveep  of  the  four  oars  brings  us 

and  nearer  to  the  lona  shores. 

ve  often    heard  Tom    Galbraith 

t  to  the  younger  men.  He  says  if  a 

man  is  over-confident,  he'll  come 

ling.     But  there  was  a  good  one 

e  heard   Galbraith   tell  about   a 

man  that  was  pentin  at  Tarbert — 

Tarbert    on    Loch  Fyne,  Miss 

Ay,  well,  he  was  pentin  away, 

was  putting  in  the  young  lass  of 

jse  as  a  fisher-lass  ;  and  he  asked 

ihe  could  not  get  a  creel  to  strap 

back,   as  a  background  for  her 

^e  know.     Well,  says  she ' ' 

*  the  fierce  humor  of  the  story 
to  bubble  up  in  the  Laird's  blue- 
ses. We  were  all  half  laughing  al- 
It  was  impossible  to  resist  the 
f  delight  on  the  Laird's  face, 
ys  she — ^just  as  pat  as  ninepence 
she,   *  it's  your    ain  head  that 
1  creel!'" 
explosion  was  inevitable.     The 
laughter  at  this  good  one  was  so 
)us  that  a  subdued  smile  played 
lie  rugged    features  of    John  of 
**Ifsyour  ain  head  that  wants 
:'*  the  Laird  laughed,  and  laugh- 
in,  until  the  last  desperately  sup- 
i  sounds  were  something  like  hee  / 
te!    Even  Mary  Avon  pretended 
erstand. 

lere  was  a  real  good  one, '  *  says 
/iously  overjoyed  to  have  so  ap- 
ive  an  audience,  **  that  I  mind  of 
5  in  the  Dean's  Reminiscences,  It 
)out  an  old  leddy  in  Edinburgh 
let  in  a  shop  a  young  officer  she 
en  before.  He  was  a  tall  young 
md  she  eyed  him  from  head  to 
and  says  she — ha  !  ha  ! — says 
Od^  ye* re  a  lang  lad :  God  gie 
ce.*  Dry — very  dry — wasn't  it? 
was  real  humor  in  that — a  pawky 
that  people  in  the  South  cannot 
tand  at  all.  *  Ody '  says  she, 
a  lang  lad:  God  grant  ye  grace.' 


There  was  a  great  dale  of  character  in 
that." 

We  were  sure  of  it  ;  but  still  we  pre- 
ferred the  Laird's  stories  about  Homesh. 
We  invariably  liked  best  the  stories  at 
which  the  Laird  laughed  most — whether 
we  quite  understood  their  pawky  humor 
or  not. 

**  Dr.  Sutherland  has  a  great  many 
stories  about  the  Highlanders,  "  says 
Miss  Avon  timidly  ;  **  they  are  very 
amusing." 

*  *  As  far  as  I  have  observed,  *  *  remark- 
ed the  Laird — for  how  could  he  relish 
the  notion  of  having  a  rival  anecdote- 
monger  on  board  ? — *  *  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  the  Highland  character  is  en- 
tirely without  humor.  Ay,  I  have  heard 
Tom  'Galbraith  say  that  very  often,  and 
he  has  been  everywhere  in  the  High- 
lands." 

"  Well,  then,"  says  Mary  Avon,  with 
a  quick  warmth  of  indignation  in  her 
face — how  rapidly  those  soft  dark  eyes 
could  change  their  expression  ! — "  I 
hope  Mr.  Galbraith  knows  more  about 
painting  than  he  knows  about  the  High- 
landers !  I  thought  that  anybody  who 
knows  any  thing  knows  that  the  Celtic 
nature  is  full  of  imagination,  and  humor, 
and  pathos,  and  poetry  ;  and  the  Saxon 
— the  Saxon  ! — it  is  his  business  to  plod 
over  ploughed  fields,  and  be  as  dull  and 
commonplace  as  the  other  animals  he 
sees  there !" 

Gracious  goodness  ! — here  was  a  tem- 
pest !  The  Laird  was  speechless  ;  for, 
indeed,  at  this  moment  we  bumped 
against  the  sacred  shores — that  is  to  say^ 
the  landing-slip  of  lona  ;  and  had  to 
scramble  on  to  the  big  stones.  Then 
we  walked  up  and  past  the  cottages,  and 
through  the  potato-field,  and  past  the 
white  inn,  and  so  to  the  hallowed  shrine 
and  its  graves  of  the  kings.  W^e  spent 
the  whole  of  the  afternoon  there. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  yacht  and 
to  dinner  we  discovered  that  a  friend 
had  visited  us  in  our  absence,  and  had 
left  of  his  largesse  behind  him — nastur- 
tiums and  yellow-and-white  pansies,  and 
what  not — to  say  nothing  of  fresh  milk 
and  crisp,  delightful  lettuce.  We  drank 
his  health. 

Was  it  the  fear  of  some  one  breaking 
in  on  our  domestic  peace  that  made  that 
last  evening  among  the  western  islands 
so  lovely  to  us  ?     We  went  out  in  the 
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gig  after  dinner  ;  the  Laird  put  forth  his 
engines  of  destruction  to  encompass  the 
innocent  lythe ;  we  heard  him  hum- 
ming the  **  Haughs  o*  Cromdale*'  in  the 
silence.  The  wonde'rful  glory  of  that 
evening — lona  become  an  intense  olive- 
green  against  the  gold  and  crimson  of 
the  sunset ;  the  warm  light  shining  along 
the  red  granite  of  western  Mull.  Then 
the  yellow  moon  rose  in  the  south — into 
the  calm  violet-hued  vault  of  the  heav- 
ens ;  and  there  was  a  golden  fire  on  the 
ripples  and  on  the  wet  blades  of  the  oars 
as  we  rowed  back  with  laughter  and 
singing. 

**  Sing  tdntara  !  Sing  tdntara  ! 
Sing  tdntara  !  Sing  tdntata  / 
Said  he^  the  Highland  army  rues 
Tliat  e'er  they  came  to  Cromdale  /" 

And  then,  next  morning,  we  were  up 
at  five  o'clock.  If  we  were  going  to 
have  a  tooth  pulled,  why  not  have  the 
little  interview  over  at  once  ?  East 
Wind  would  be  waiting  for  us  at  Castle 
Osprey. 

Blow,  soft  westerly  breeze,  then,  and 
bear  us  down  by  Fion-phort,  and  round 
the  granite  Ross — shining  all  a  pale  red 
in  the  early  dawn.  And  here  is  Ardal- 
anish  Point ;  and  there,  as  the  morning 
goes  by,  are  the  Carsaig  arches,  and 
then  Loch  Buy,  and  finally  the  blue 
Firth  of  Lorn.  Northward,  now,  and 
still  northward — until,  far  away,  the 
white  house  shining  amidst  the  firs,  and 
the  flag  fluttering  in  the  summer  air. 
Have  they  descried  us,  then  ?  Or  is  the 
bunting  hoisted  in  honor  of  guests  ? 
The  pale  cheek  of  Mary  Avon  tells  a 
tale  as  she  descries  that  far  signal  ;  but 
that  is  no  business  of  ours.  Perhaps  it 
is  only  of  her  uncle  that  she  is  thinking. 

Chapter  VL 

our  new  guests. 

Behold,  now  ! — this  beautiful  garden 
of  Castle  Osprey  all  ablaze  in  the  sun — 
the  roses,  pansies,  poppies,  and  what 
not  bewildering  our  eyes  after  the  long 
looking  at  the  blue  water  ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  brilliant  paradise — just  as 
we  had  feared — the  snake  !  He  did  not 
scurry  away  at  our  approach,  as  snakes 
are  wont  to  do  ;  or  raise  his  horrent 
head,  and  hiss.  The  fact  is,  we  found 
him  comfortably  seated  under  a  droop- 
ing   ash,   smoking.      He  rose  and  ex- 


plained that  he  had  strolled  up  from      -qjj^ 
shore  to  await  our  coming.     He  did  ^miot 
seem  to  notice  that  Mary  Avon,  as  ^^^ 
came  along,  had  to  walk  slowly,  at^jjd 
was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  Laird. 

Certainly  nature  had  not  been  bounri' 
ful  to  this  tall,  spare  person  who  hzd 
now  come  among  us.     At  first  sight  he?- 
looked  almost  like  an  albino — his  yel^ 
low-white,  closely-cropped  head  ;  a  cer- 
tain raw  appearance  of  the  face,  as  if 
perpetual  east  winds    had   chafed  the 
skin  ;  and  weak  gray  eyes  that  seemed 
to  fear  the  light.     But  the  albino  look 
had  nothing  to  do  with   the  pugilist's 
jaw  and  the  broken  nose,  and  the  gene- 
ral hang-dog  scowl  about  the   mouth. 
For  the  rest,  Mr.  Smethurst  seemed  de- 
sirous of  making  up  for  those  unpleas- 
ant features  which  nature  had  bestowed 
upon  him  by  a  studied  air  of  self-pos- 
session, and  by  an  extreme  precision  of 
dress.      Alack    and    well-a-day  ! .  these 
laudable  efforts    were  of    little    avail. 
Nature  was  too  strong  for  him.     The 
assumption  of  a  languid  and  indifferent 
air  was  not  quite  in  consonance  with  the 
ferrety     gray    eyes    and    the    bull -dog 
mouth  ;    the  precision  of  his    costume 
only  gave  him  the  look  of  a  well-dressed    J 
groom,  or  a  butler  gone  on  the  turf.     _ 
There  was  not  much   grateful   to  the  ^ 
sight  about  Mr.  Frederick  Smethurst. 

But  were  we  to  hate  the  man  for  being^g 
ugly  ?     Despite  his  raw  face,  he  might 
have  the  white  soul  of  an  angel.     An( 
in  fact  we    knew    absolutely    nothinj 
against  his  private  character  or  privat< 
reputation,  except    that    he    had  beei 
blackballed  at  a  London  club  in  bygona 
days  ;  and  even  of  that  little  circum- 
stance our  women-folk  were  not  aware 
However,  there  was  no  doubt  at  all  th; 
a  certain  coldness — apparent  to  us  wh» 
knew  her  well — characterized  the 
ner  of  this  small  lady  who  now  went  ug 
and  shook  hands  with  him,  and  declare* 
— unblushingly— that  she  was  so  glad  h. 
had  run  up  to  the  Highlands. 

**  And  you  know,"  said  she,  with  ths 
charming    politeness  which  she  woul 
show  to  the    arch-fiend    himself  if 
were  properly  introduced  to  her,  **  y< 
know,  Mr.  Smethurst,  that  yachting  : 
such  an    uncertain    thing,    one    nev^""^ 
knows  when  one  may  get  back  ;  but 
you  could  spare  a  few  days  to  take   ^^* . 
run  with  us,  you  would  see  what  a  cap::^^- 
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.riner  Mary  has  become,  and  I  am 
would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  us.  * ' 
;se  were  actually  her  words.  She 
d  them  without  the  least  tremor  of 
tion.  She  looked  him  straight  in 
ce  with  those  clear  innocent,  con- 
eyes  of  hers.  How  could  the 
tell  that  she  was  wishing  him  at 
o? 

i  it  was  in  silence  that  we  waited 
ir  our  doom  pronounced.  A  yacht- 
ip  with  this  intolerable  Jonah  on 
!  The  sunlight  went  out  of  the 
the  blue  went  out  of  the  sky  and 
eas ;  the  world  was  filled  with 
1,  and  chaos,  and  East  Wind  ! 
igine,  then,  the  sudden  joy  with 
we .  heard  of  our  deliverance  ! 
r  it  was  not  the  raucous  voice  of 
rick  Smethurst,  but  a  sound  of 
er  bells. 

>h,  thank  you,"  he  said,  in  his  af- 
ly  indifferent  way  ;  **  but  the  fact 
lave  run  up  to  see  Mary  only  on  a 
natter  of  business,  and  I  must  get 
It  once.  Indeed,  I  purpose  leav- 
r  the  Dalmally  coach  in  the  after- 
Thank  you  very  much,  though  ; 
ps  some  other  time  I  may  be  more 
late." 

w  we  had  wronged  this  poor  man  ! 
ited  him  no  longer.  On  the  con- 
great  grief  was  expressed  over  his 
ture  ;  and  he  was  begged  at  least 
y  that  one  evening.  No  doubt  he 
card  of  Dr.  Angus  Sutherland,  who 
lade  such  discoveries  in  the  use  of 
hetics  ?  Dr.  Sutherland  was  com- 
y  the  afternoon  steamer.  Would 
5  stay  and  meet  him  at  dinner  ? 
r  tears  broke  out  afresh — meta- 
zally — when  East  Wind  persisted 
i  intention  of  departure  ;  but  of 
e  compulsion  was  out  of  the  ques- 
And  so  we  allowed  him  to  go  in- 
:  house,  to  have  that  business  in- 
w  with  his  niece. 

L  poor  Cray  ture  !**  remarked  the 
confidently,  forgetting  that  he  was 
g  of  a  friend  of  ours.  '  *  Why  does 
t  speak  out  like  a  man,  instead  of 
ing  and  dawdling  ?  His  accent  is 
isufferable. '  * 

Lnd  what  business  can  he  have  with 
?"  says  our  sovereign  lady  sharply 
t  as  if  a  man  with  a  raw  skin  and 
^-white  hair  must  necessarily  be  a 
ocket.     **  He  was  the  trustee  of 


that  little  fortune  of  hers,  I  know  ;  but 
that  is  all  over.  She  got  the  money 
when  she  came  of  age.  WTiat  can  he 
want  to  see  her  about  now  ?** 

We  concerned  ourselves  not  with  that. 
It  was  enough  for  us  that  the  snake  was 
about  to  retreat  from  our  summer  para- 
dise of  his  own  free  will  and  pleasure. 
And  Angus  Sutherland  was  coming  ;  and 
the  provisioning  of  the  yacht  had  to  be 
seen  to  ;  for  to-morrow — to-morrow  we 
spread  our  white  wings  again  and  take 
flight  to  the  far  north  ! 

Never  was  parting  guest  so  warmly 
speeded.  We  concealed  our  tears  as 
the  coach  rolled  away.  We  waved  a 
hand  to  him.  And  then,  when  it  was 
suggested  that  the  wagonette  that  had 
brought  Mary  Avon  down  from  Castle 
Osprey  might  just  as  well  go  along  to 
the  quay — ^for  the  steamer  bringing  Dr. 
Sutherland  would  be  in  shortly — and 
when  we  actually  did  set  out  in  that 
direction,  there  was  so  little  grief  on 
our  faces  that  you  could  not  have  told 
we  had  been  bidding  farewell  to  a  valued 
friend  and  relative. 

Now  if  our  good-hearted  Laird  had 
had  a  grain  of  jealousy  in  his  nature,  he 
might  well  have  resented  the  manner  in 
which  these  two  women  spoke  of  the  ap- 
proaching guest.  In  their  talk  the  word 
**  he*'  meant  only  one  person.  **  He" 
was  sure  to  come  by  this  steamer. 
**  He"  was  so  punctual  in  his  engage- 
ments. Would  he  bring  a  gun  or  a  rod  ; 
or  would  the  sailing  be  enough  amuse- 
ment for  him  ?  What  a  capital  thing  it 
was  for  him  to  be  able  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  some  such  out-of-door  exercise,  as 
a  distraction  to  the  mind  !  And  so 
forth,  and  so  forth.  The  Laird  heard 
all  this,  and  his  expectations  were  no 
doubt  rising  and  rising.  Forgetful  of 
his  disappointment  on  first  seeing  Mary 
Avon,  he  was  in  all  likelihood  creating 
an  imaginary  figure  of  Angus  Suther- 
land— and,  of  course,  this  marvel  of 
erudition  and  intellectual  power  must  be 
a  tall,  wan,  pale  person,  with  the  travail 
of  thinking  written  in  lines  across  the 
spacious  brow.  The  Laird  was  not 
aware  that  for  many  a  day  after  we  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  young 
Scotch  student  he  was  generally  referred 
to  in  our  private  conversation  as 
"Brose." 

And,  indeed,  the  Laird  did  stare  con- 
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siderably  when  he  saw — elbowing  his 
way  through  the  crowd  and  making  for 
us  with  a  laup;h  of  welcome  on  the  fresh- 
colored  face — a  stout-set,  muscular, 
blue-eyed,  sandy-haired,  good-humor- 
ed-looking, youngish  man  ;  who,  instead 
of  having  any  thing  Celtic  about  his  ap- 
pearance, might  have  been  taken  for  the 
son  of  a  south-country  farmer.  Our 
young  Doctor  was  carrying  his  own  port- 
manteau, and  sturdily  shoving  his  way 
through  the  porters  who  would  fain  have 
seized  it. 

*  *  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Angus,  * '  said 
our  queen-regent,  holding  out  her  hand  ; 
and  there  was  no  ceremonial  politeness 
in  that  reception — but  you  should  have 
seen  the  look  in  her  eyes  ! 

Then  he  went  on  the  wagonette. 

*'  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Avon  ?"  said 
he,  quite  timidly,  like  a  school-boy.  He 
scarcely  glanced  up  at  her  face,  which 
was  regarding  him  with  a  very  pleasant 
welcome  ;  he  seemed  relieved  when  he 
had  to  turn  and  seize  his  portmanteau 
again.  Knowing  that  he  was  rather 
fond  of  driving,  our  mistress  and  admi- 
ral-in-chief offered  him  the  reins,  but 
he  declined  the  honor  ;  Mary  Avon  was 
sitting  in  front.  **  Oh  no,  thank  you," 
said  he  quite  hastily,  and  with  something 
uncommonly  like  a  blush.  The  Laird, 
if  he  had  been  entertaining  any  feeling 
of  jealousy,  must  have  been  reassured. 
This  doctor-fellow  was  no  formidable 
rival.  He  spoke  very  little — he  only  lis- 
tened— as  we  drove  away  to  Castle  Os- 
prey.  Mary  Avon  was  chatting  briskly 
and  cheerfully,  and  it  was  to  the  Laird 
that  she  addressed  that  running  fire  of 
nonsense  and  merry  laughter. 

But  the  young  Doctor  was  greatly  con- 
cerned when,  on  our  arrival  at  Castle 
Osprey,  he  saw  Mary  Avon  helped  down 
with  much  care,  and  heard  the  story  of 
the  sprain. 

'*Who  bandages  your  ankle?"  said 
he  at  once,  and  without  any  shyness  now. 

"  I  do  it  myself,"  said  she  cheerfully. 
"  I  can  do  it  well  enough." 

"  Oh  no,  you  cannot  !"    said  he  ab- 
uptly  ;    **  a   person   stooping    cannot. 
The  bandage  should  be  as  tight,  and  as 
smooth,  as  the  skin  of  a  drum.     You 
must  let  some  one  else  do  that  for  you." 

And  he  was  disposed  to  resent  this 
walking  about  in  the  garden  before  din- 
ner.     What  business  had  she  to  trifle 


with  such  a  serious  matter  as  a  sprat 
And  a  sprain  which  was  the  recall  of 
older  sprain.     **  Did  she  wish  to  be  lar 
for  life  ?"  he  asked  sharply. 

Mary  Avon  laughed,   and   said  tV 
worse  things  than  that  had  befallen  p 
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ple.^     He  asked  her  whether  she  fouv-  ^^ 
any  pleasure  in  voluntary  niartyrdoi^::::::^^^^ 
she  blushed  a  little,  and  turned  to  ^i  * 

Laird.  ^ 

The  Laird  was  at  this  moment  la^a 
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before  us  the  details  of  a  most  giga     j?^^ 
scheme.      It  appeared  that  the  inium  Ifit- 
ants  of  Strathgovan,    not  content  w/Vl^ 
a  steam  fire-engine,  were  talking  ahx?^^-* 
having  a  public  park — actually  propo^^'^ 
ing  to  have  a  public  park,  with  beds  c^^^ 
flowers,  and  iron  seats  ;  and,  to  crovc:^^^^ 
all,  a  gymnasium,  where  the  youths  ot^    ^^ 
the  neighborhood  might  twirl  themsdve^^  ^. 
on  the  gay  trapeze  to  .their  hearts'  con-  —     -^ 
tent.     And  where  the  subscriptions  were 
to  come  from  ;  and  what  were  the  hard- 
iest plants  for  borders  ;    and  whether 
the  gymnasium  should  be  furnished  with 
ropes  or  with  chains — these  matters  were 
weighing  heavily  on  the  mind  of  our 
good  friend  of   Denny-mains.      Angus 
Sutherland  relapsed   into  silence,    and 
gazed  absently  at  a   tree-fuchsia  that 
stood  by. 

**  It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  is  it  not?" 
said  a  voice  beside  him — that  of  our 
midge-like  empress. 

He  started. 

**  Oh  yes,"  he  said  cheerfully.      " 
was  thinking  I  should  like  to  live  th 
life  of  a  tree  like  that,  dying  in  the  win — 
ter,  you  know,  and  being  quite  imper — 
vious   to   frost,    and  snow,   and    hari 
weather  ;  and  then,  as  soon  as  the  fin^ 
warm  spring  and  summer  came  round,^ 
coming  to  life  again  and  spreading  your-  "" 
self  out  to  feel  all  the  sunlight  and  th^ 
warm  winds.     That  must  be  a  capitals 
life." 

"  But  do  you  really  think  they  carx 
feel  that  ?    Why,  you  must  believe  tha* 
those  trees  and  flowers  are  alive  !" 

"Does  anybody  doubt  it?"   said  h» 
quite    simply.      "They   are    certainlj^l^ 
alive.     Why " 

And  here  he  bethought  himself  for  s 
moment. 

"  If  I  only  had  a  good  microscop* 
now,"  said  he  eagerly,  "  I  would  shovs 
you  the  life  of  a  plant  directly — in  ever^ 
cell  of  it :    did  you  never  see  the 
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fe  in  each  cell — the  motion  of 
)rophyll  granules  circling  and  cir- 
ght  and  day  ?  Did  no  one  ever 
juthat?" 

no  one  had  ever  shown  us  that. 
f  now  and  again  have  entertain- 
i\s  unawares  ;  but  we  were  not 
stumbling  against  Fellows  of  the 
>ociety. 

en  I  must  borrow  one  some- 
*  said  he  decisively,  * '  and  show 

secret  life  of  even  the  humblest 
lat  exists.  And  then  look  what 
life  it  is,  in  the  case  of  the  pe- 

plants.  Did  you  ever  think  of 
Those  great  trees  in  the  Yosemite 
-they  were  alive  and  feeling  the 
unlight  and  the  winds  about  them 
ilfred  was  hiding  in  the  marshes  ; 
;y  were  living  the  same  undisturb- 
when  Charles  the  First  had  his 
topped  off  ;  and  they  were  living 
:ace  and  quietness — when  all  Eu- 
id  to  wake  up  and  stamp  out  the 
onic  pest ;  and  they  are  alive 
d  quite  careless  of  the  little  crea- 
hat  come  to  span  out  their  cir- 
ence,  and  ticket  them,  and  give 
diculous  names.  Had  any  of  the 
:hs  a  life  as  long  as  that  ?'  * 
Laird  eyed  this  young  man  as- 

There  was  something  uncanny 
lim.  What  might  not  he  say  when 
e  northern  solitudes  to  which  we 
oing — the  great  Semple  heresy- 
is  brought  on  for  discussion  ? 
at  dinner  the  Laird  got  on  very 
th  our  new  guest ;  for  the  latter 
1  most  respectfully  when  Denny- 
iras  demonstrating  the  exceeding 
and  strength,  and  fitness  of  the 
used  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
ideed  the  Laird  was  generous. 
nitted  that  there  were  blemishes. 
jprecated    the    introduction     of 

words  ;  and  gave  us  a  much 
list  of  those  aliens  than  usually 
>  in  books.  What  about  conjee 
€'Vee^  and  fracaw  as  used  by 
children  and  old  wives  ? 
1  after  dinner — at  nine  o'clock 
[iderful  glow  of  the  summer  even- 
\  still  filling  the  drawing-room — 
ird  must  needs  have  Mary  Avon 
I  him.  It  was  not  a  custom  of 
She  rarely  would  sing  a  song  of 
pose.  The  linnet  sings  all  day — 
fou  do  not  watch  her  ;  but  she 
t  sing  if  you  go  and  ask. 
m  Suuis.— Vol.  XXX.,  No.  4 


However,  on  this  occasion,  her  host- 
ess went  to  the  piano,  and  sat  down  to 
play  the  accompaniment  ;  and  Mary 
Avon  stood  beside  her,  and  sang,  in 
rather  a  low  voice — but  it  was  tender 
enough — some  modern  version  of  the 
old  ballad  of  the  Queen's  Maries.  What 
were  the  words  ?  These  were  of  them, 
anyway  : 

**  Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries  ; 
This  night  she'll  hae  but  three  : 
There  was  Mary  Beaton^  and  Mary  Seaton^ 
And  Mary  Carmichael^  and  vie,** 

But  indeed,  if  you  had  seen  that  grace- 
ful slim  figure — clad  all  in  black  velvet, 
with  the  broad  band  of  gold  fringe 
round  the  neck — and  the  small,  shapely, 
smoothly-brushed  head  above  the  soft 
swathes  of  white  muslin — and  if  you  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  black  eyelashes 
drooping  outward  from  the  curve  of  the 
pale  cheek — and  if  you  had  heard  the 
tender,  low  voice  of  Mary  Avon,  you 
might  have  forgotten  about  the  Queen's 
Maries  altogether. 

And  then  Dr.  Sutherland  :  the  Laird 
was  determined — in  true  Scotch  fashion 
— that  everybody  who  could  not  sing 
should  be  goaded  to  sing. 

*'  Oh,  well,"  said  the  young  man, 
with  a  laugh,  "  you  know  a  student  in 
Germany  must  sing  whether  he  can  or 
not.  And  I  learned  there  to  smash  out 
something  like  an  accompaniment  also." 

And  he  went  to  the  piano  without 
more  ado,  and  did  smash  out  an  accom- 
paniment. And  if  his  voice  was  rather 
harsh  ? — well,  we  should  have  called  it 
raucous  in  the  case  of  the  East  Wind, 
but  we  only  called  it  manly  and  stren- 
uous when  it  was  Angus  Sutherland  who 
sang.  And  it  was  a  manly  song,  too — 
a  fitting  song  for  our  last  night  on  shore, 
the  words  hailing  from  the  green  woods 
of  Fuinary,  the  air  an  air  that  had  many 
a  time  been  heard  among  the  western 
seas.  It  was  the  song  of  the  Biorlinn* 
that  he  sang  to  us  ;  we  could  hear  the 
brave  chorus  and  the  splash  of  the  long 
oars  : 

' '  Send  the  biorlinn  on  eareering  ! 
Cheerily  and  all  together — 

HOy  roy  clansmen  !     ' 
A  longy  strong  pull  togethi 
Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 


*  Biorlinn — that    is,   a  rowing-boat, 
word  is  pronounced  byurlen. 
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Give  her  way  and  show  her  wake 

\Mid  showtfing  sptay  and  curling  eddies — 

Ho^  ro^  clansmen  / 
A  longf  strong  pull  together- 
Ho^  ro,  clansmen  /' 


f* 


Do  we  not  hear  now  the  measured  stroke 
in  the  darkness  of  the  morning  ?  The 
water  springs  from  her  bows  ;  one  by 
one  the  headlands  are  passed.  But,  lo  ! 
the  day  is  breaking  ;  the  dawn  will  sure- 
ly bring  a  breeze  with  it ;  and  then  the 
sail  of  the  gallant  craft  will  bear  her  over 
the  seas  : 

"  Another  cheer ^  our  Isle  appears  ! 
Our  biorlinn  bears  her  on  the  faster — 

//<7,  n?,  clansmen  ! 
A  long^  strong  pull  togethet — 

HOf  rOf  clansmen  ! 

*  *  Ahead  she  goes  !  the  land  she  knows  ! 
Behold  I  the  snowy  shores  of  Canna — 

//Of  rOf  clansmen  / 
A  long,  stfong pull  togelhfr — 

IIo,  ro,  clansmen  ! '  * 

A  long,  Strong  pull  together  indeed  : 
who  could  resist  joining  in  the  thunder 
of  the  chorus  ?  And  we  were  bound  for 
Canna,  too  ;  this  was  our  last  night  on 
shore. 

Our  last  night  on  shore.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances one  naturally  has  a  glance 
round  at  the  people  with  whom  one  is 
to  be  brought  into  such  close  contact 
for  many  and  many  a  day.  But  in  this 
particular  case,  what  was  the  use  of 
speculating,  or  grumbling,  or  remon- 
strating ?  There  is  a  certain  household 
that  is  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  And 
if  the  mistress  of  that  household  chose 
to  select  as  her  summer  companions  a 
**  shilpit  bit  thing,"  and  a  hard-headed, 
ambitious  Scotch  student,  and  a  paro- 
chial magnate  haunted  by  a  heresy-case, 
how  dared  one  object  ?  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  peace  and  quietness. 

But  however  unpromising  the  outlook 
might  be,  do  we  not  know  the  remark 
that  is  usually  made  by  that  hard- worked 
officer,  the  chief  mate,  when,  on  the  eve 
of  a  voyage,  he  finds  himself  confronted 
by  an  unusually  mongrel  crew  ?  He 
regards  those  loafers  and  outcasts — 
from  the  Bowery,  and  Ratcliffe  High- 
way, and  the  Broomielaw — Greeks,  nig- 
gers, and*  Mexicans — with  a  critical  and 
perhaps  scornful  air,  and  forthwith  pro- 
ceeds to  address  them  in  the  following 
Jiighly  polished  manner  : 

By  etcetera-etcetera,  you  are  an  et- 


A  t 


ceteraed  rum-looking  lot ;  but  etcet^ 
etcetera  me  //  /  don't  lick  you  into  sJ!S 
before  we  get  to  Rio. ' ' 

And  so — good-night  ! — and  let  all 
people  pray  for  fair  skies  and  a  favo 
breeze  !     And  if  there  is  any  song  t^ 
heard  in  our  dreams,  let  it  be  the  ^ 
of  the  Queen's  Maries — in  the  low, 
der  voice  of  Mary  Avon  : 

*  *  There  was  Mary  Beaton  and  Alary  Seat^s^j 
And  Mary  Carmichael  and  me. " 

Chapter  VII. 

NORTHWARD. 

We  have  bidden  good-by  to  the  Ian  ^ 
the  woods  and  the  green  hills  have  t 
come  pale  in  the  haze  of  the  sumn^ 
light ;  we  are  out  here,  alone,  on  t 
shining  blue  plain.  And  if  our  you0 
Doctor  betrays  a  tendency  to  keep  fo^ 
ward — conversing  with  John  of  Skj 
about  blocks,  and  tackle,  and  winches 
and  if  the  Laird — whose  parental  cai 
and  regard  for  Mary  Avon  is  becomin 
beautiful  to  see — should  have  quite 
monopoly  of  the  young  lady,  and  b 
more  bent  than  ever  on  amusing  he 
with  his  **  good  ones  ;*'  and  if  ou 
queen  and  governor  should  spend  a  larg 
portion  of  her  time  below,  in  decoratin 
cabins  with  flowers,  in  overhauling  na 
pery,  and  in  earnest  consultation  wit 
Master  Fred  about  certain  culinary  my! 
teries  ;  notwithstanding  all  these  dive 
gences  of  place  and  occupation,  our  li 
tie  kingdom  afloat  is  compact  enougk 
There  is,  always,  for  example,  a  rea- 
sembling  at  meals.  There  is  an  insta 
community  of  interest  when  a  sudd« 
cry  calls  all  hands  on  deck  to  rega^ 
some  new  thing — the  spouting  of  a  whs 
or  the  silvery  splashing  of  a  shoal 
mackerel.  But  now — but  now — if  oar 
some  cloud-compelling  Jove  would  b 
this  insufferably  fine  weather,  and 
us  a  tearing  good  gale  ! 

It  is  a  strange  little  kingdom.  It  ^ 
no  postal  service.  Shilling  telegraj 
are  unknown  in  it  ;  there  is  no  ne'w 
paper  at  breakfast.  There  are  no  barre 
organs  ;  nor  rattling  hansoms  rais/i}^ 
the  dust  in  windy  streets  ;  there  is  no 
afternoon  scandal  ;  overheated  rooms  2X 
midnight  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Se- 
rene, independent,  self-centred,  it  minds 
its  own  affairs  ;  if  the  whole  of  Europe 
were  roaring  for  war,  not  even  an  echo 
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cry  would  reach  us.  We  only 
e  soft  calling  of  the  sea-birds  as 
and  read,  or  talk,  or  smoke  ; 
ne  to'time  watching  the  shadows 
n  the  blistering  hot  decks,  or 
y  at  the  names  of  the  blue  moun- 
lat  rise  above  Loch  Etive  and 
er.  But  oh  !  for  the  swift  gale 
this  calm  to  pieces  !     Is  there  no 

you  giants  secretly  brewing  a 
or  us,  far  up  there  among  the 
liasms,  to  spring  down  on  these 
eas  ? 

ey  prayed  for  rain  in  the  churches 
nday — so  Captain  John  says," 
.von  remarks,  when  we  assemble 
r  at  lunch. 

e  distilleries  are  stopped  :  that's 
■ious,"  continues  the  Laird, 
ill,**  says  Queen  T.,  **  people  talk 
:he  rain  in  the  West  Highlands. 

be  true,  as  everybody  says  it  is 
But  now — excepting  the  year  we 
>  America  with  Sylvia  Balfour 
;  been  here  for  five  years  running  ; 
:h  year  we  made  up  our  mind  for 
e — thinking  we  had  deserved  it, 
ow.  Well,  it  never  came.  Look 
now.** 

the  fact  was  that  we  were  lying 
less  on  the  smooth  bosom  of  the 
c,  with  the  sun  so  hot  on  the 
hat  we  were  glad  to  get  below, 
ry  strange — very  strange,  in- 
'  remarked  the  Laird,  with  a  pro- 
lir.  **  Now,  what  value  are  we 
on  any  historical  evidence  if  we 
ch  a  conflict  of  testimony  about 

at  our  own  doors  ?  How  should 
e  two  opeenions  about  the  weather 
iVest  Highlands  ?  It  is  a  matter 
imon  experience — dear  me  !  I 
leard  the  like.  * ' 

1,  but  I  think  we  might  try  to  re- 
I  those  diverse  opinions  !**    said 

Sutherland,  with  an  absolute 
'.     **  You  hear  mostly  the  com- 

of  London  people,  who  make 
of  a  'passing  shower.     Then  the 

and  holiday  folk,  especially  from 
uth,  come  in  the  autumn,  when 
e  summer  weather  has  broken. 
len,*'  he  added,  addressing  him- 
:h  a  frank  smile  to  the  small  crea- 
lo  had  been  expressing  her  won- 
»r  the  fine  weather,  *  *  perhaps,  if 
e  pleased  with  your  holiday  on 
lole,  you  are  not  anxious  to  re- 


member the  wet  days  ;  and  then  you  are 
not  afraid  of  a  shower,  I  know  ;  and 
besides  that,  when  one  is  yachting,  one 
is  more  anxious  for  wind  than  for  fine 
weather.*' 

'*  Oh,  I  am  sure  that  is  it  !*'  called 
out  Mary  Avon,  quite  eagerly.  She  did 
not  care  how  she  destroyed  the  Laird*s 
convictions  about  the  value  of  historical 
evidence.  **  That  is  an  explanation  of 
the  whole  thing.*' 

At  this,  our  young  Doctor — who  had 
been  professing  to  treat  this  matter  se- 
riously merely  as  a  joke — quickly  low- 
ered his  eyes.  He  scarcely  ever  looked 
Mary  Avon  in  the  face  when  she  spoke 
to  him,  or  when  he  had  to  speak  to  her. 
And  a  little  bit  of  shy  embarrassment  in 
his  manner  toward  her — perceivable 
only  at  times — was  all  the  more  singular 
in  a  man  who  was  shrewd  and  hard- 
headed  enough,  who  had  knocked  about 
the  world,  and  seen  many  persons  and 
things,  and  who  had  a  fair  amount  of 
unassuming  self-confidence,  mingled 
with  a  vein  of  sly  and  reticent  humor. 
He  talked  freely  enough  when  he  was 
addressing  our  admiral-in-chief.  He 
was  not  afraid  to  meet  Aer  eyes.  In- 
deed they  were  so  familiar  friends  that 
she  called  him  by  his  Christian  name — a 
practice  which  in  general  she  detested. 
But  she  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
applying  **  Mr.**  to  one  of  her  own  boys 
at  Epsom  College  as  to  Angus  Sutherland. 

**  Well,  you  know,  Angus,"  says  she 
pleasantly,  **  you  have  definitely  prom- 
ised to  go  up  to  the  Outer  Hel3rides 
with  us,  and  back.  The  longer  the 
calms  last,  the  longer  we  shall  have  you. 
So  we  shall  gladly  put  up  with  the  fine 
weather.'* 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so  ; 
but  I  have  already  had  such  a  long  hol- 
iday  " 

**  Oh  !'*  said  Mary  Avon,  with  her 
eyes  full  of  wonder  and  indignation. 
She  was  too  surprised  to  say  more. 
She  only  stared  at  him.  She  knew  he 
had  been  working  night  and  day  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

**  I  mean,**  said  he  hastily,  and  look- 
ing down,  *'  I  have  been  away  so  long 
from  London.  Indeed,  I  was  getting 
rather  anxious  about  my  next  month's 
number  ;  but  luckily,  just  before  I  left 
Edinburgh,  a  kind  friend  sent  me  a 
most  valuable  paper,  so  I  am  quite  at 
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ease   again.     Would  you   like   to   read 
it,  sir  ?     It  is  set  up  in  type.*' 

He  took  the  sheets  from  his  pocket, 
and  handed  them  to  the  Laird.  Denny- 
mains  looked  at  the  title.  It  was  On 
the  Radiolarians  of  the  Coal  Measures^ 
and  it  was  the  production  of  a  well- 
known  professor.  The  Laird  handed 
back  the  paper  without  opening  it. 

*'  No,  thank  you,"  said  he,  with  some 
dignity.  **  If  I  wished  to  be  instructed, 
I  would  like  a  safer  guide  than  that 
man." 

We  looked  with  dismay  on  this  dan- 
gerous thing  thaj  had  been  brought  on 
board  :  niight  it  not  explode  and  blow 
up  the  ship  ? 

' '  Why, '  *  said  our  Doctor,  in  unaffect- 
ed wonder,  and  entirely  mistaking  the 
Laird's  exclamation,  **  he  is  a  perfect 
master  of  his  subject." 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  too  much 
speculation  now-a-days  on  these  matters, 
and  parteecularly  among  the  younger 
men,"  remarked  the  Laird  severely. 
And  he  looked  at  Angus  Sutherland. 
*  *  I  suppose  now  ye  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  *  Vestiges  of  Creation  ?'  " 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  book,"  said 
Brose — regretfully  confessing  his  ignor- 
ance   "  but  I  never  happened  to  see  it." 

The  Laird's  countenance  lightened. 

"  So  much  the  better — so  much  the 
better.  A  most  mischievous  and  unset- 
tling book.  But  all  the  harm  it  can  do 
is  counteracted  by  a  noble  work — a  con- 
clusive work  that  leaves  nothing  to  be 
said.  Ye  have  read  the  *  Testimony  of 
the  Rocks,'  no  doubt  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  certainly,"  our  Doctor 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  say  ;  "  but — but 
it  was  a  long  time  ago — when  I  was  a 
boy,  in  fact." 

**  Boy  or  man,  you'll  get  no  better 
book  on  the  history  of  the  earth.  I  tell 
ye,  sir,  I  never  read  a  book  that  placed 
such  firm  conviction  in  my  mind.  Will 
ye  get  any  of  the  new  men  they  are  talk- 
ing about  as  keen  an  observer  and  as 
skilful  in  arguing  as  Hugh  Miller  ?  No, 
no  ;  not  one  of  them  dares  to  try  to  up- 
set the  *  Testimony  of  the  Rocks. '  ' ' 

Angus  Sutherland  appealed  against 
this  sentence  of  finality  only  in  a  very 
humble  way. 

"  Of  course,  sir,"  said  he  meekly, 
"  you  know  that  science  is  still  moving 
forward- 


-  or 
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*  *  Science  ?'  *     repeated     the     LaL 
**  Science  may  be  moving  forward 
moving  backward  ;  but  can  it  upset 
facts  of  the  earth  ?     Sciehce  may 
what  it  likes  ;  but  the  facts  remain 
same." 

Now  this  point  was  so  conclusive 
we  unanimously  hailed  the  Laird  as 
tor.     Our  young  Doctor  submitted 
an   excellent  good  humor.      He 
promised  to  post  that  paper  on  the 
olarians  at  the  very  first  office  we  am/^At 
reach  :  we  did  not  want  any  such  expio- 
sive  compounds  on  board. 

That  night  we  only  got  as  far  as  Fjs^' 
nish  Bay — a  solitary  little  harbor,  profc^  ^' 
bly  down  on  but  few  maps  ;  and  tl»  -^ 
we  had  to  reach  by  getting  out  the  gr^  -  ^^. 
for  a  tow.  There  was  a  strange  bronz 
red  in  the  northern  skies,  long  after  t 
sun  had  set ;  but  in  here  the  shadow 
the  great  mountains  was  on  the  wate 
We  could  scarcely  see  the  gig  ;  but  An 
gus  Sutherland  had  joined  the  men  anc^  •^ 
was  pulling  stroke  ;  and  along  with  tht^  ^^a 
measured  splash  of  the  oars,  we  hearc^J^'^ 
something  about  *'  Ho^  rOy  clansmen  T  "* 
Then,  in  the  cool  night  air,  there  was  c^ 
slight  fragrance  of  peat-smoke  ;  we  kneir^ 
we  were  getting  near  the  shore. 

**  He's  a  fine  fellow  that,"  says  th< 
Laird,  generously,  of  his  defeated  an 
tagonist.     "  A  fine  fellow.     His  knowl 
edge  of  different  things  is  just  remark.^ 
able  ;  and  he's  as  modest  as  a  girl. 
and  he  can  row,  too  ;  a  while  ago,  whe"  - 
it  was  lighter,  I  could  see  him  put  h 
shoulders  into  it.     Ay,  he's  a  fine,  goo 
natured  fellow,   and  I  am  glad  he  h 
not  been  led  astray  by  that  mischievo 
book,  the  *  Vestiges  of  Creation.*  " 

Come  on  board,  now,  boys,  and  swi 
up  the  gig  to  the  davits  !  Twelve  fat 
oms  of  chain  ? — away  with  her  then  !—  -y.— 

he 
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and  there  is  a  roar  in  the  silence  of  t 
lonely  little  bay.      And    thereafter  r 
lence  ;  and  the  sweet  fragrance  ot 
peat  in  the  night  air,  and  the  appes. 
ance,  above  the  black  hills,  of  a  cJe- 
shining,  golden  planet  that  sends  a 
ering  line  of  light  across  the  water  to  ' 
And,  once  more,  good-night  and  pi 
ant  dreams  ! 

But  what   is   this   in   the    momi 
There  have  been  no  pleasant  dreams 
John  of  Skye  and  his  merry  men  dm 
the  last  night ;  for  here  we  are  aire  ^^y 
between  Mingary  Bay  and  Ru-na-C^^c// 


for 
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ousc  ;  and  before  us  is  the  open 
c,  blue  under  the  fair  skies  of  the 
g.  And  here  is  Doctor  Suther- 
t  the  tiller,  with  a  suspiciously 
Dt  look  about  his  hair  and  shirt- 

lave  been  up  since  four,"  says  he, 
laugh.  **  I  heard  them  getting 
i¥eigb,  and  did  not  wish  to  miss 
ng.  You  know  these  places  are 
Eamiliar  to  me  as  they  are  to  you. '  * 
there  going  to  be  any  wind  to- 
>hn?'* 

)  mich, '  *  says  John  of  Skye,  look- 
he  cloudless  blue  vault  above  and 
ssy  sweeps  of  the  sea. 
jrtheless,  as  the  morning  goes  by, 
as  much  of  a  breeze  as  enables 
Iraw  away  from  the  mainland — 
Ardnamurchan  (**  the  headland  of 
at  sea**)  and  out  into  the  open — 
!uick  Island,  and  the  sharp  Scuir 
g,  and  the  peaks  of  Rum  lying 
ere  on  the  still  Atlantic,  and  far 
I  the  north  the  vast  and  spectral 
lins  of  Skye. 

now  the  work  of  the  day  begins, 
^von,  for  mere  shame's  sake,  is 
compelled  to  produce  one  of  her 
canvases  and  open  her  box  of 
And  now  it  would  appear  that 
Sutherland — though  deprived  of 
thority  of  the  sick  room — is  be- 
5  to  lose  his  fear  of  the  English 
lady.  He  makes  himself  useful 
vith  the  elaborate  and, patronizing 
y  of  the  Laird,  but  in  a  sort  of 
sive,  matter-of-fact  shifty  fashion. 
athes  the  spikes  of  her  easel  with 
>  that  they  shall  not  mark  the  deck. 
s  up,  to  counterbalance  that  lack 
ility,  a  piece  of  cord  with  a  heavy 
Then,  ^cith  the  easel  fixed,  he 
her  a  deck-chair  to  sit  in,  and  a 
:ool  for  her  colors,  and  these  and 
places  under  the  lee  of  the  fore- 
be  out  of  the  glare  of  the  sun. 
mr  artist  is  started  ;  she  is  going 
ze  a  sketch  of  the  after-part  of 
cht,  with  Hector  of  Moidart  at 
er  :  beyond,  the  calm  blue  seas, 
aint  promontory  of  land. 
1  the  Laird — having  confidentially 
ed  to  Miss  Avon  that  Tom  Gal- 
than  whom  there  is  no  greater 
ity  living,  invariably  moistens  the 
anvas  with  megilp  before  begin- 


ning work — has  turned  to  the  last  report 
of  the  Seinple  case. 

**  No,  no,'*  says  he  to  our  sovereign 
lady,  who  is  engaged  in  some  mysterious 
work  in  wool,  **  it  does  not  look  well 
for  the  Presbytery  to  go  over  every  one 
of  the  charges  in  the  major  proposeetion 
— supported  by  the  averments  in  the 
minor — only  to  find  them  irrelevant ; 
and  then  bring  home  to  him  the  part  of 
the  libel  that  deals  with  tendency.  No, 
no  ;  that  shows  a  lamentable  want  of 
purpose.  In  view  of  the  great  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  these  secret 
assaults  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, they  should  have  stuck  to  each 
charge  with  tenahcity.  Now,  I  will  )ust 
show  ye  where  Dr.  Carnegie,  in  defend- 
ing Secundo — illustrated  as  it  was  with 
the  extracts  and  averments  in  the  minor 
— let  the  whole  thing  slip  through  his 
fingers." 

But  if  any  one  were  disposed  to  be 
absolutely  idle  on  this  calm,  shining, 
beautiful  day — far  away  from  the  cares 
and  labors  of  the  land  ?  Out  on  the 
taffrail,  under  shadow  of  the  mizen, 
there  is  a  seat  that  is  gratefully  cool. 
The  glare  of  the  sea  no  longer  bewilders 
the  eyes  ;  one  can  watch  with  a  lazy 
enjoyment  the  teeming  life  of  the  open 
Atlantic.  The  great  skarts  go  whizzing 
by,  long-necked,  rapid  of  flight.  The 
gannets  poise  in  the  air,  and  then  there 
is  a  sudden  dart  downward  and  a  spout 
of  water  flashes  up  where  the  bird  has 
dived.  The  guillemots  fill  the  silence 
with  their  soft  kurrooing — and  here  they 
are  on  all  sides  of  us — Kurroo  ! — Kur- 
roo ! — dipping  their  bills  in  the  water, 
hastening  away  from  the  vessel,  and  then 
rising  on  the  surface  to  flap  their  wings. 
But  this  is  a  strange  thing  :  they  are  all 
in  pairs — obviously  mother  and  child — 
and  the  mother  calls  Kurroo  !  Kurroo  ! 
— and  the  young  one,  unable  as  yet  to 
dive  or  swim,  answers  Pe-yoo-it !  Pc-yoo- 
it  I  and  flutters  and  paddles  after  her. 
But  where  is  the  father  ?  And  has  the 
guillemot  only  one  of  a  family  ?  Over 
that  one,  at  all  events,  she  exercises  a 
valiant  protection.  Even  though  the 
stem  of  the  yacht  seems  likely  to  run 
both  of  them  down,  she  will  neither  dive 
nor  fly  until  she  has  piloted  the  young 
one  out  of  danger. 

Then  a  sudden  cry  startles  the  Laird 
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from  his  heresy-case  and  Mary  Avon 
from  her  canvas.  A  sound  far  away  has 
turned  all  eyes  to  the  north  ;  though 
there  is  nothing  visible  there,  over  the 
shining  calm  of  the  sea,  but  a  small 
cloud  of  white  spray  that  slowly  sinks. 
In  a  second  or  two,  however,  we  see 
another  jet  of  white  water  arise  ;  and 
then  a  great  brown  mass  heave  slowly 
over  ;  and  then  we  hear  the  spouting  of 
the  whale. 

*'  What  a  huge  animal  !'*  cries  one. 
**  A  hundred  feet !" 

**  Eighty,  any  way  !"  The  whale  is 
sheering  off  to  the  north  :  there  is  less 
and  less  chance  of  our  forming  any  cor- 
rect estimate. 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  it  was  a  hundred  ! 
Don't  you  think  so,  Angus  ?'*  says  our 
admiral. 

**  Well,"  says  the  Doctor,  slowly — 
pretending  to  be  very  anxious  about 
keeping  the  sails  full  (when  there  was 
no  wind) — '*  you  know  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  *  yacht  measurement  * 
and  *  registered  tonnage.*  A  vessel  of 
fifty  registered  tons  may  become  eighty 
or  ninety  by  yacht  measurement.  And 
I  have  often  noticed,"  continues  this 
graceless  young  man,  who  takes  no 
thought  how  he  is  bringing  contempt  on 
his  elders,  **  that  objects  seen  from  the 
deck  of  a  yacht  are  naturally  subject  to 

*  yacht  measurement.'  I  don't  know 
what  the  size  of  that  whale  may  be.  Its 
registered  tonnage,  I  suppose,  would  be 
the  number  of  Jonahs  it  could  carry. 
But  I  should  think  that  if  the  apparent 

*  yacht  measurement '  was  a  hundred 
feet,  the  whale  was  probably  about 
twenty  feet  long." 

It  was  thus  he  tried  to  diminish  the 
marvels  of  the  deep  !  But,  however  he 
might  crush  us  otherwise,  we  were  his 
masters  on  one  point.  The  Semple  her- 
esy-case was  too  deep  even  for  him. 
What  could  he  make  of  *  *  f/ie  first  alter- 
native of  the  general  major  *  *  1 

And  see,  now,  on  this  calm  summer 
eveninpj,  we  pass  between  Muick  and 
Eigg  ;  and  the  sea  is  like  a  plain  of  gold. 
As  we  draw  near  the  sombre  mass  of 
Rum,  the  sunset  deepens,  and  a  strange 
lurid  mist  hangs  around  this  remote  and 
mountainous  island  rising  sheer  from  the 
Atlantic.  Gloomy  and  mysterious  are 
the  vast  peaks  of  Haleval  and  Haske- 
val  ;  we  creep  under  them — favored  by 


i- 
.e- 


a  flood-tide — and  the  silence  of  the  (-^^^ 
olate  shores  seems  to  spread  out  in-  ^^Si 
them  and  to  encompass  us. 

Mary  Avon  has  long  ago  put  away     l,er 
canvas  ;  she  sits  and  watches  ;  and       \^^ 
soft  black  eyes  are  full  of  dreaming^  35 
she    gazes    up   at    those    thunder-cl.a/i^ 
mountains  against  the  rosy  haze  of     r/ie 
west. 

**  Haleval    and    Haskeval  ?"   Angii.s 
Sutherland  repeats,  in  reply  to  his  bo&^' 
ess  ;  but  he  starts  all  the  same,  for  /^^ 
has  been  covertly  regarding  the  dark  ar"^ 
wistful  eyes  of  the  girl   sitting  ther      ^ 
**  Oh,  these  are  Norse  names.     Scuir 
Gillean,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Gaelic 
it  is  the  peak  of  the  ^'oung  men,     Pe 
haps  the  Norsemen  had  the  north  of  l! 
island,  and  the  Celts  the  south." 

Whether  they  were  named  by  ScandiK^ 
navian  or  by  Celt,  Haleval  and  Haske^^^  '^' 
val  seemed  to  overshadow  us  with  thei  ^  "^ 
sultry  gloom  as  we  slowly  glided  ^^^^^J^ 
the  lonely  loch  lying  at  their  base.  W^  "*^e 
were  the  only  vessel  there ;  and  w^  -"«^^e 
could  make  out  no  sign  of  life  on  shore  •^^"^» 
until  the  glass  revealed  to  us  one  or  twc^  ^^^ 
half-ruined  cottages.  The  northerr^  *^ 
twilight  shone  in  the  sky  far  into  th»  ^EI^} 
night ;  but  neither  that  clear  metallic^  ^^ 
glow,  nor  any  radiance  from  moon,  o  ^"""^f 
planet,  or  star,  seemed  to  affect  th»  ^r\t 
thunder-darkness  of  Haskeval  and  HaL^  -J* 
eval's  silent  peaks. 

There  was  another  tale  to  tell  below^ 

the  big  saloon  aglow  with  candles  ; 
white  table-cover  with  its  centre-piece 
roses,  nasturtiums,  and  ferns  ;  the  d 
layed  dinner,  or  supper,  or  whatever 
might  be  called,  all  artistically  arr 
our  young  Doctor  most  humbly  soli 
tons  that  Mary  Avon  should  be  comfo 
ably  seated,  and,  in  fact,  quite  usurpi 
the  office  of  the  Laird' in  that  respect 

and  then  a  sudden  sound  in  the  galle      

a  hissing  as  of  a  thousand  squibs,  tellir  ^fl^ng 
us  that  Master  Fred  had  once  more  aac^flmd 
ineffectually  tried  to  suppress  the  rele^  ^as- 
ed  genie  of  the  bottle  by  jamming  do^^*^  *wii 
the  cork.    P'orthwith  the  Laird,  with  K^     ^« 

old-fashioned  ways,  must  needs  propc -at>se 

a  health,  which  is  that  of  our  most  sc— -■ov- 
ereign  and  midge-like  mistress  ;  and  tE      -*w 
he  does  with  an  elaborate  and  gracic=^f^ 
and    sonorous    courtesy.      And   sur-«^/r 
there   is  no    reason    why   Mary   A\^"^fl 
should  not  for  once  break  her  habit  a  ^d 
join  in  that  simple  ceremony  ;  especi^/^ 
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is  a  real  live  Doctor — and  not 
Doctor,  but  an  encyclopaedia  of 
c  and  all  other  knowledge — who 
ain  fill  her  glass  ?  Angus  Suth- 
imidly  but  seriously  pleads  ;  and 
s  not  plead  in  vain  ;  and  you 
hink  from  his  look  that  she  had 
id  an  extraordinary  favor  on  him. 
ve — we  propose  a  health  too— 
1th  of  the  Four  Winds  !  and  we 


do  not  care  which  of  them  it  is  who  is 
coming  to-morrow,  so  long  as  he  or  she 
comes  in  force.  Blow,  breezes,  blow  ! 
— from  the  Coolins  of  Skye  or  the  shores 
of  Coll,  or  the  glens  of  Arisaig  and  Moi- 
dart — for  to-morrow  morning  we  shake 
out  once  more  the  white  wings  of  the 
IV/iite  Dove^  and  set  forth  for  the  lone- 
liness of  the  northern  seas. — Cornhill 
Magazine, 
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D  occasion  to  consider  in  the 
f  this  Review y  some  years  ago,* 
5in  of  the  seventh  day's  rest. 
gin  of  the  week,  or  time-measure 
n  days,    is   a  different   matter, 

of  course  associated  with  the 
1  of  the  Sabbath.  The  observ- 
a  day  of  rest  once  in  each  week 
may  not  have  synchronized  with 
kly  followed  the  recognition  of 
ik  as  a  measure  of  time,  but  it 
y  was  not  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
k.  I  propose  now  to  consider 
e  week  probably  had  its  origin, 
ing,  as  occasion  serves,  such 
iry  evidence  as  can  be  derived 
story  or  tradition.  Usually  this 
idred  subjects  have  been  dealt 
Posteriori.  Observances,  festivals, 
ogical  arrangements,  and  so 
:nown  or  recorded  to  have  been 
I  by  various  nations,  have  been 
^d,  and  an  inquiry  made  into 
gnificance.  The  result  has  not 
:ogether  satisfactory.  Many  in- 
g  facts  have  been  brought  to 
research  has  proceeded,  and  sev- 
borate  theories  have  been  ad- 
on  nearly  every  point  of  chro- 
il  research.  Any  one  of  these 
\y  examined  alone,  seems  to  be 
lied  almost  beyond  dispute  by  the 

of  facts  seemingly  attesting  in 
r  ;  but  when  we  find  that  for  an- 
nd  yet  another  theory  a  similar 
f  facts  can  be  adduced,  we  lose 
all  theories  thus  supported.  At 
lose  only  retain  their  belief  in  a 
of  the  kind  who  have  given  so 

ntemporary  Review^  March,  1875. 


much  care  to  its  preparation  that  they 
have  had  no  time  to  examine  the  evi- 
dence favoring  other  theories. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  an  ^/r/^r/ method 
of  dealing  with  ancient  chronological 
arrangements.  We  know  certainly  how 
the  heavens  appeared  to  men  of  old 
times  ;  if  occasion  arise  we  can  determine 
readily  and  certainly  the  exact  aspect  of 
the  heavens  at  any  given  place  and 
time  ;  we  know  generally  the  conditions 
under  which  the  first  observations  of  the 
heavens  must  have  been  made  ;  hence 
we  can  infer,  not  unsafely,  what  par- 
ticular objects  would  have  been  first  no- 
ted, or  would  have  been  early  chosen  as 
time-measures  ;  what  difficulties  would 
have  presented  themselves  as  time  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  how  such  difficulties 
would  have  been  met. 

The  inquiry,  let  me  remark  at  the  out- 
set, has  an  interest  other  than  that  de- 
pending on  chronological  relations.  I 
know  of  none  better  suited  to  commend 
to  our  attention  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  which,  as  Carlyle  has  re- 
marked, I  think,  though  taking  place  all 
the  time  around  us,  are  not  half  known 
to  most  of  us.  As  civilization  indeed 
progresses,  the  proportion  of  persons 
acqtlftiated  with  the  motions  of  the 
heavenlyTjOtii^sbecomes  less  and  less  ; 
both  because  amfH^al  measures  of  time 
come  more  generalTTSoto  use,  and  be- 
cause fewer  persons  imRToportion  are 
engaged  out  of  doors  at^iigilij  under 
conditions  making  the  movement? 
heavens  worth  observing.  Even  the  in- 
creased interest  taken  of  late  in  the  study 
of  astronomy  has  not  tended,  I  believe. 
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to  increase  the  number  who  have  a  fa- 
miliar acquaintance  with  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  their  motions.  So  soon  as 
a  student  of  astronomy  sets  up  an  obser- 
vatory, indeed,  he  is  more  likely  to  for- 
get what  he  already  knows  about  ordi- 
nary celestiar  phenomena  than  to  pay 
closer  attention  to  them.  If  he  wants 
to  observe  a  particular  star  or  planet,  he 
does  not  turn  to  the  heavens — one  may 
almost  say  indeed,  strange  though  it 
sounds,  that  the  heavens  are  the  last 
place  he  would  think  of  looking  at  ;  he 
simply  sets  the  circles  of  his  telescope 
aright,  knowing  that  the  star  or  planet 
he  wants  will  then  be  in  the  field  of 
view.  The  telescope  is  as  often  as  not 
turned  to  the  object  before  the  door  of 
the  revolving  dome  has  been  opened — 
that  is,  while  no  part  of  the  sky  is  in 
view. 

It  is  precisely  because  in  old  times 
matters  must  have  been  entirely  differ- 
ent, and  familiarity  with  astronomical 
facts  much  more  important  to  persons 
not  themselves  engaged  in  the  study  of 
astronomy,  that  the  method  of  inquiry 
which  I  propose  now  to  pursue  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  week  is  so  full  of 
promise.  If  we  will  but  put  ourselves 
mentally  in  the  position  of  the  shepherds 
and  tillers  of  the  soil  in  old  times,  we 
can  tell  precisely  what  they  were  likely 
to  notice,  in  what  order,  and  in  what 
way. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  some  division  of  the  month 
analogous  to  the  week  must  have  been 
suggested  as  a  measure  of  time  long  be- 
fore the  year.  Commonly  the  year  is 
taken  as  either  the  first  and  most  obvi- 
ous of  all  time-measures,  or  else  as  only 
second  to  the  day.  But  in  its  astron- 
omical aspect  the  year  is  not  a  very 
obvious  division  of  time.  I  am  not  here 
speaking,  be  it  understood,  of  the  ex- 
act determination  of  the  length  of  the 
year.  That,  of  necessity,  was  a  work 
requiring  much  time,  and  ]could  only 
have  been  successfully  achieved  by 
astronomers  of  considerable  skill.  I  am 
referring  to  the  commonplace  year,  the 
ordinary  progression  of  those  celestial 
phenomena  which  mark  the  changes  of 
t4l€- seasons.  As  Whewell  well  remarks 
of  the  year,  the  repetition  of  similar  cir- 
cumstances at  equal  intervals  is  less 
manifest  in  this  case  (than  in  that  of  the 


day),    and,    the   intervals    being  mi 
longer,  some  exertion  of  memory   ^       v^^ 
comes  requisite  in  order  that  the  recw-  =^::>c\it- 
rence  may  be  perceived.     A  child  mi^  ^  aioK 
easily  be  persuaded  that  successive  ye;  ^^  ^e 
were  of  unequal  length  ;  or,  if  the  sumir:^  ^^  ^^ 
were  cold,  and  the  spring  and  autu-  xl*-  -. 
warm,  might  be  made  to  believe,  if  "^^  ^"'.  *^i 


who  spoke  in  its  hearing  agreed  to  s*. 
port  the   delusion,  that   one  year  ^ 


two.  Of  course  the  recurrence  of  ev^  ^^n^ 


ifaj 
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characterizing  the  natural  year  is  far 
obvious  to  have  been  overlooked 
before  men  began  to  observe  the  h 
enly  bodies  at  all.  The  tiller  of  the 
must  observe  the  right  time  to  F--  ^/^l 
seeds  of  various  kinds  that  they  ma^y  y.^. 
ceive  the  right  proportion  of  the  ^utn- 
mer*s  heat ;  the  herdsman  could  nor  but 
note  the  times  when  his  flocks  and  h.en3s 
brought  forth  their  young.  But 
definite  way  of  noting  the  progress 
the  year  by  the  movements  of  the  s 
or  stars*  would  probably  have  suggest 
itself  until  some  time  after  the  moon 
motions  had  been  used  as  means  of  roea:^-  ^e 
uring  time.  The  lunar  changes,  on  th^  ^  • 
other  hand,  are  very  stiiking  and  obvious  ^o 
they  can  be  readily  watched,  and  the]^^^^^ 
are  marked  by  easily  determinable  stages.^  "^^ 
**  It  appears  more  easy,"  says  Whewell,  ^  I 
**  and  in  earlier  stages  of  civilizatron-^'^^ 
more  common,  to  count  time  by  moonsr'^^^ 
than  by  years.  *  * 

It  has  indeed  been  suggested  that  th 
moon's  use  as  a  measurer  of  time 
from  the  earliest  ages  so  obvious  that  th 
Greek  words,  tntn  for  month,  mini  fo 
moon  (less  common,  however,  thair*:^"-^ 
selhii:)^  and  the  Latin  mensis  for  months 
have  been  associated  with  the  Latin  ver 
to  measure  {meiior^  mensus  sum,  etc.) 
Cicero  says  that  months  were  callec^ 
metises,  **  quia  mensa  spatia\confi€iuttty  '^ 
because  they  complete  measured  spaces^ 
Other  etymologists,  says  Whewell,  corr^  ^>^" 
nect  these  words  **wilh  the  Hebrer- ^^ew 
manahy  to  measure."  Note  also  thciC-Ahc 
measure  of  value,  maneh — **  twent#*  -r":»t} 
shekels,  five-and-twenty  shekels,  fiftee^^"^^^ 
shekels  shall  be  your  maneh^  or  iww^^^^^-''^ 
Ezek.  45  :  12.  Again,  the  name  manr^^  -^s^nm 
is  given  to  the  food  found  in  tlC-^  th< 
desert,    by  some  interpreted  a   **pcc^^oor- 

*  There  are  many  reasons  for  believing,  a:-^^  ^  ^ 
may  one  day  take  an  opportunity  of  sbowlS  -c^ioff 
in  these  pages,  that  the  year  was  first  me  ^^^  ea^- 
ured  by  the  stars,  not  by  the  sun. 


or 
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The  word  mene  or  mna  in 
aming,  Mene^  tekeiy  phares^  was 
ted  "numbered."  With  the 
'ord  is  connected  the  Arabic  Al- 

or  Al-manach,  Whewell  points 
Lt  •*  if  we  are  to  attempt  to  ascend 
earliest  conditions  of  language, 
5t  conceive  it  probable  that  men 
have  a  name  for  a  most  conspic- 
bject,  the  moon^  before  they  would 
verb  denoting  the  very  abstract 
aeral  notion,  to  measure.*'  This 
;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
nay  not  have  received  a  name  im- 
her  quality  as  a  measurer  long 
le  was  first  named.  For  the  idea 
g  the  moon  as  a  measurer  of  time 
s  certainly  have  followed  the  con- 
.  of  the  abstract  idea  of  measure- 
is  this  conception  must  have  fol- 
:he  recognition  of  the  moon  as  an 
3f  observation.     It  is  noteworthy, 

that  in  the  Greek  the  moon  has 
imes — one,  more  usual,  se/ene^ 
hich  the  Latins  derived  the  name 
the  other,  m^n^^  certainly  con- 
with  fnefty  for  month.  It  seems 
certain  that  they,  and  those  from 
:hey  derived  the  usage,  had  come 
rd  the  moon's  quality  as  a  time- 
er  as  distinct  from  her  quality  as 
ament  of  the  night.  To  this 
tenn  for  the  moon  Whewell's  re- 
oes  not  apply,  or  rather,  his  re- 
uggests  the  true  explanation  of 
lierwise  would  be  perplexing,  the 
ition  being  that  very  derivation 
eords  men^,  mensiSy  monihy  mooriy 
from  a  word  signifying  **  to 
2,"  which  Whewell  oppugns. 
F  this  view  be  rejected,  we  may 
ird  the  words  signifying  mensur- 
measurement  and  numbering)  as 

from  a  name  for  the  moon, 
,  etc. — a  circumstance  which 
ndicate  the  recognized  character 
moon  as  a  time-measurer  even 
gnificantly  than  the  converse  de- 

noteworthy  that  of  all  the  phe- 
i  obvious  to  observation,  the 
5  of  the  moon  are  those  which 
rectly  suggest  the  idea  of  meas- 
t.     The  earth's  rotation  on  her 


tiese  may  be  added  the  Sanskrit  mdsa^ 
I  m€u>^  the  Persian  mah^  the  Gothic 
:  Erse  mios^  and  the  Lithuanian  mienu. 


axis  is  in  reality  much  more  uniform 
than  the  moon's  circling  motion  around 
the  earth  j  but  to  ordinary  observation 
the  recurrence  of  day  and  night  seems 
rather  to  suggest  the  idea  of  inequality 
than  that  of  the  uniform  subdivision  of 
time.  For  the  lengths  of  day  and  night 
are  seldom  equal,  and  are  constantly 
varying.  The  daily  motions  of  the  fix- 
ed stars  are  more  uniform  than  the 
moon's,  and,  if  carefully  noted,  afford 
an  almost  perfect  uniformity  of  time- 
measurement.  But  instruments  of  some 
kind  are  necessary  to  show  that  this  is 
the  case.  The  moon,  on  the  other 
hand,  measures  off  time  in  an  obvious 
and  striking  manner,  and,  to  ordinary 
observation,  with  perfect  uniformity. 
In  measuring  time,  the  moon  suggests 
also  the  idea  of  numerical  measurement. 
And  measures  of  length,  surface,  vol- 
ume, and  so  forth,  could  more  readily 
have  been  derived  in  ancient  times  from 
the  moon's  motions  than  in  any  other 
manner.  In  precisely  the  same  way  that 
now,  in  Great  Britain,  all  our  measures,* 
without  exception,  are  derived  from  the 
daily  motion  of  the  stars,  so  in  old 
times  the  more  obvious  motions  of  the 
moon  could  have  been  used,  and  were 


*  Even  our  measures  of  the  value  of  money 
depend  on  the  observed  motions  of  the  stars. 
As  I  pointed  out  in  my  essay  **  Our  Chief 
Time-piece  Losing  Time"  ("  Light  Science  for 
Leisure  Hours"),  *' when  we  come  to  inquire 
closely  into  the  question  of  a  sovereign's  in- 
trinsic value,  we  find  ourselves  led  to  the  diur- 
nal motion  of  the  stars  by  no  very  long  or  in- 
tricate path."  For  a  sovereign  is  a  coin  con- 
taining so  many  grains  of  gold  mixed  with  so 
many  grains  of  alloy.  A  grain  is  the  weight 
of  such  and  such  a  volume  of  a  certain  stan- 
dard substance — that  is,  su  many  cubic  inches, 
or  parts  of  a  cubic  inch,  of  that  substance.  An 
iocn  is  determined  as  a  certain  fraction  of  the 
length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  tlie 
latitude  of  London.  A  second  is  a  certain  por- 
tion of  a  mean  solar  day,  and  is  practically  de- 
termined by  a  reference  to  what  is  called  a  side 
real  day — the  interval,  namely,  between  the 
successive  passages  by  the  same  star  across  the 
celestial  meridian  of  any  fixed  place.  This  in- 
terval is  assumed  to  be  constant  and  is  in  fact 
very  nearly  so.  Strangely  enough,  the  moon, 
the  older  measure  of  time,  is,  by  her  attraction 
on  the  waters  of  this  earth,  constantly  tending 
to  modify  this  nearly  constant  quantity — the 
earth's  rotation.  For  the  resistance  of  the  tidal 
wave  acts  as  a  break,  constantly  retarding  the 
earth's  turning  motion — though  so  slowly  that 
1500  millions  of  years  would  be  required  to 
lengthen  the  tertestdai  da.'^  \i^  otiit  V\s5\\!ka>ax. 
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probably  used,  to  give  the  measures  re- 
quired in  those  days. 

If,  then,  the  names  of  the  moon, 
months,  and  so  forth,  were  not  originally 
derived  from  the  idea  of  measurement, 
it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  the  moon 
must,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  have 
been  regarded  as  />ar  excellence^  the  meas- 
urer. The  ^  priori  reasons  for  expect- 
ing that  the  moon's  name,  or  one  of  her 
names,  would  be  thus  derived,  seem  to 
me  to  add  greatly  to  the  probability  of 
this  derivation,  which  has  been  inferred 
from  the  actual  co-existence  of  such 
names  as  fnene  for  the  moon  ;  men^  men- 
sis^  etc.  (see  previous  note),  for  the 
month  ;  w//j,  manehy  mensus  (root  mens) 
for  measurement. 

The  circling  motion  of  the  moon 
round  the  earth  being  noted  from  the 
very  earliest  time,  it  is  certain  that,  very 
soon  after,  men  would  think  of  subdivid- 
ing the  moon's  circuit.  The  nights 
when  there  was  no  moon  would  be  dis- 
tinguished in  a  very  marked  way  from 
those  in  which  the  moon  was  full  or 
nearly  so,  and  thus  the  lunar  month 
would  be  obviously  marked  off  into  two 
halves,  each  about  a  fortnight  in  length. 
Something  analogous  to  this  first  sub- 
division is  to  be  recognized  in  a  circum- 
stance which  I  may  one  day  have  to  deal 
with  more  at  length,  the  subdivision  of 
the  year  into  two  halves — one  in  which 
the  Pleiades  were  above  the  horizon  and 
visible  at  sunset,  the  other  when  they 
were  below  the  horizon.  There  would 
be  the  bright  half  and  the  dark  half  of 
the  month  (so  far  as  the  nights  were  con- 
cerned), and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  would  not  be  unimportant  distinc- 
tions to  the  men  of  old  time,  nor  mere 
matters  of  scientific  observation.  To 
the  shepherd,  the  distinction  between  a 
moonlit  and  a  moonless  night  must  have 
been  very  noteworthy.  AH  his  cares 
would  be  doubled  when  the  moon  was 
not  shining,  all  lightened  when  she  was 
nearly  full.  A  poet  in  our  time  singing 
the  glories  of  the  moonlit  night  might  be 
apt  to  forget  the  value  of  the  light  to  the 
herdsman  ;  but  in  old  times  this  must 
have  been  the  chief  thought  in  connec- 
tion with  such  a  night.  Thus  we  find 
Homer,  after  describing  the  beauty  of 
a  moonlit  night,  in  a  noble  passage 
(mistranslated  by  Pope,  but  nobly  ren- 
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dered  by  Tennyson),  closing  his  descrip- 
tion with  the  words — 

"  The  Shepherd  gladdens  in  his  heart'* 

We  can  well  understand,  indeed,  that 
according  to  tradition,  the  first  astrono- 
mers in  every  nation  were  shepherds. 

It  might  seem  at  a  first  view  that  the 
division  of  the  month  into  two   parts 
would  be  most  conveniently  marked  by 
the  moon  (i)  coming  to  full  and  (2)  dis- 
appearing.    But  apart  from  the  consid- 
eration  just    mentioned,    showing    the 
probability  that  the  first  division  would 
be  into  the  bright  half  and  the  dark  half, 
it  is  easily  seen  that    neither  the  full 
phase,   nor  what  is    called   technically 
**new"  (in  reality  the  absolute   disap — 
pearance  of  the  moon),  could  be  con — 
veniently  determined,  with  any  thing  lik^^  j^^ 
precision.     The  moon  looks  full  a  da^^-_ay 
or  two  before  and  a  day  or  two  after  sh^  .^ne 
really  is  full.     The  time  of  the  moon'a    "^  's 
coming  to  the  same  part  of  the  sky  as   g-^s 
the  sun,  again,  though  it  can  be  inferrec^  -^*d 
by  noting  when  she  first  disappeared  anc»  mA 
when  she  first  reappeared,  is  not  obvi-^   -i- 
ously  indicated — or,  which  is  the  essen 
tial  point — so  manifested  as  to  afford, 
the  timey  an  indication  of  the  moon' 
reaching  that  special  stage  of  her  pn 
gress.     If  a  clock  were  so  constructed 
that  time  were  indicated  by  the  rotatio 
of  a  globe  half  white  half  black,  and  s 
situated  that  the  observer  could  not 
certain  when  the  white  side  was  full 
turned  toward    him,    it   is    certain 
would  not  observe  that  phase  for  dete 
mining  time  exactly.      If  he  were  n 
only  uncertain  when  the  black  side  w£ 
fully  turned  toward  him,  but  could  n 
ascertain  this  at  all  until  some  little 
after  the  white  side  began  to  cojoie  in 
view  again  on  one  side  (having  disaj 
peared  on  the  other  shortly  before), 
would  be  still  less  likely  to  observe  t 
black  phase  as  an  epoch. 

If  we  consider  what  the  owner  of  su 
a  timepiece  would  be  apt  to  do,  or  rath 
would  be  certain  to  do,  we  shall  not  W 
long  in  doubt  as  to  the  course  which  tbC 
shepherds  of  old  time  would  have  f 
lowed.     The  only  phases  which  such^      ^  ^ 
clock  would  show  with  any  thing  like  pr^^*^* 
cision  would  be  those  two  in  which  o'   ^^ 
half  the  globe  exactly  would  be  wh^-*^^ 
and  the  other  black.     Not  only  woi^-  ^d 
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of  these  be  a  perfectly   definite 

marked     unmistakably    by    the 

itness  of  the  separating  line  be- 

black  and  white,  but  also  the  rate 

nge  would  at  these  times  be  most 

The  middle  of  the  separating 

)r  terminator  in  the  moon's  case, 

ill  times  travelling  athwart  the  face 

•  satellite,  but  most  quickly  when 
ng  the  middle  of  her  disc.     Apart, 

from  the  consideration  already 
oned,  which  would  lead  the  first 
/ers  to  divide  the  month  into  a 
md  a  light  half,  the  aspect  of  the 
's  face  so  varied  before  their  eyes 
suggest,  or,  one  may  say,  to  force 
them,   the  plan  of  dividing  her 

*  at  the  quarters,  when  she  is  half 
Lcreasing  and  half  full  diminishing. 
:  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  see 
ler  this  first  result,  to  which  we  have 
led  by  purely  ^priori  considera- 

accords  with  any  evidence  from 
ion.  We  might  very  well  fail  to 
nich  evidence,  simply  because  all 
irlier  and  less  precise  ways  of  divid- 
oae  (of  which  this  certainly  would 
p)»  giving  way,  as  they  must  inevi- 
do,  to  more  exact  time-measures, 

leave  no  trace  whatever  of  their 
nee.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more  re- 
ible  and  in  a  sense  fortunate,  that 
)  cases  we  find  clear  evidence  of 
vision  of  the  lunar  month  into  two 
5,  and  in  the  precise  manner  above 
itcd.  Max  Miiller,  remarking  on 
^eek,  says  that  he  has  found  no 
of  any  such  division  in  the  ancient 
:  literature  of  the  Hindoos,  but  the 
1  is  divided  into  two  according  to 
oon — the  clear  half  and  the  obscure 
(Flammarion,  from  whom  I  take 
ference  to  Max  Miiller,  says,  **  the 
half  from  new  to  full,  and  the  ob- 
half  from  full  to  new  ;"  but  this  is 
estly  incorrect,  the  half  of  the 
I  from  new  to  full  having  neither 

is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Assyrian  tab- 
cly  deciphered  by  Mr.  G.  Smith  (which 
>ie8  of  Babylonian  originals  older  proba- 
an  the  books  of  Job  and  Genesis),  we 
the  account  of  the  creation  of  the  sun, 
and  stars,  from  which  the  account  in 
s  was  probably  abridged,  special  refer- 
>  the  moon's  smaller  horned  phase — 
le  beginning  of  the  month,  at  the  rising 
night,  his  horns  are  breaking  through, 
ne  on  the  heaven  ;  on  the  ninth  day  to 
:  he  begins  to  swell." 


more  nor  less  light  by  night  than  the 
half  from  full  to  new.)  A  similar  divi- 
sion has  been  found  among  the  Aztecs. 

The  next  step  would  naturally  be  the 
division  of  each  half,  the  bright  and  the 
dark  half,  into  two  equal  parts.  In  fact 
this  would  be  done  at  the  same  time,  in' 
most  cases  (that  is,  among  most  nations) 
that  the  month  was  divided  into  two. 
The  division  at  half  full  increasing  and 
half  full  decreasing  would  be  the  more 
exact ;  but  once  made  would  afford  the 
means  of  determining  the  times  of 
•*fuir'  and  **new."  During  the  first 
few  months  after  men  had  noticed  closely 
the  times  of  half  full,  they  would  per- 
ceive that  between  fourteen  ^and  fifteen 
days  separated  these  times,  so  that 
**  fuir*  and  **  new"  came  about  seven 
days  after  the  times  of  naif-moon. 

AH  this  would  be  comparatively  rough 
work.  Herdsmen,  and  perhaps  the  till- 
ers of  the  soil  in  harvest  time,  would 
perceive  that  the  lunar  month,  their 
ordinary  measure  of  time,  was  naturally 
divisible  into  four  quarters,  two  epochs 
(the  half-moons)  limiting  which  were 
neatly  defined,  while  the  intermediate 
two  could  be  easily  inferred.  They 
would  fall  into  the  habit  of  dividing  the 
months  into  quarters  in  this  rough  way 
long  before  they  began  to  look  for  some 
connection  between  the  length  of  the 
month  and  of  the  day,  precisely  as  men 
(later,  no  doubt)  divided  the  year  roughly 
into  four  seasons,  and  the  seasons  into 
months,  long  before  they  had  formed 
precise  notions  as  to  the  number  of 
months  in  years  and  seasons.  We  shall 
see  presently  that  in  each  case,  so  soon 
as  they  tried  to  connect  two  measures 
of  time — the  month  and  day  in  one 
case,  the  year  and  month  in  the  other — 
similar  difficulties  presented  themselves, 
and  also  that  while  similar  ways  of  meet- 
ing these  difficulties  naturally  occurred 
to  men,  tradition  shows  that  these  nat- 
ural methods  of  dealing  with  the  diffi- 
culties were  those  actually  followed  in 
one  case  certainly,  and  (and  to  show 
which  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper) 
most  probably  in  the  other  also. 

Men,  at  least  those  who  were  given  to 
the  habit  of  enumeration,  would  have 
found  out  that  there  are  some  29 J  days 
in  each  lunar  month  not  long  after  they 
had  regarded  the  month  as  divided  into 
four  parts,   and  long  before  they  had 
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3Ught  of  connecting  months  and  days 
get  her.     After  a  while,   however,  the 
:casion  of  some  such  connection  would 
rise.     It  might  arise  in  many  different 
rays.     The  most  likely  occasion,  per- 
laps,  would  be  the  necessity  of  appor- 
tioning work  to  those  employed  as  herds- 
men or  in  tilling  the  soil.     They  would 
be  engaged  probably  (so    soon    as  the 
simplest  of  all  engagements,  by  the  day, 
required  some  extension)  by  the  month. 
In  fact  one  may  say  that  certainly  the 
hiring  of  laborers  for   agricultural  and 
pastoral  work  must  have  been  by  the 
month  almost  from  the  beginning.* 

But  from  the  beginning  of  hiring  also, 
it  must  have  become  necessary  to  meas- 
ure the  month  by  days.  Herdsmen  and 
laborers  could  not  have  had  their  terms 
of  labor  defined  by  the  actual  observa- 
tion of  the  lunar  phar,es,  though  these 
might  have  shown  them,  in  a  rough  sort 
of  way,  how  their  term  of  labor  was 
passing  on. 

Thus,  at  length,  a  month  of  days  and 
its  subdivisions  must  have  come  into 
use.  The  subdivisions  would  almost 
certainly  correspond  with  the  quarters 
already  indicated  ;  and  the  week  of 
seven  days  is  the  nearest  approach  in  an 


*  The  earliest  record  we  have  of  hiring  is 
that  contained  in  Genesis,  chap.  29.  We 
read  there  that  Jacob  "  abode  with  Laban  the 
space  of  a  month ^'^  serving  him  without  wages. 
Then  Laban  said  to  Jacob,  **  Because  thou  art 
ray  brother,  shouidst  thou  therefore  serve  me 
for  nought  ?  tell  mc,  what  shall  thy  wages  be  ?'* 
At  this  time,  it  is  worth  noting,  the  number 
seven  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  convenient 
in  hiring,  for  Jacob  said,  '*  I  will  serve  ihce 
seven  years  for  Rachel,  thy  younger  daughter. 
.  .  .  And  Jacob  served  seven  years  for 
Rachel  ;  and  they  seemed  unto  him  but  a 
few  davs,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her."  It 
is  obvious  that  the  length  of  the  service 
was  regarded  bv  the  narrator  as  a  special 
proof  of  Jacob's  love  for  Rachel.  For  an  or- 
dinary wage  a  man  would  work  seven  days  ; 
for  his  love  Jacob  worked  seven  years.  That 
this  was  so  is  shown  by  Laban 's  calling  the 
term  a  week.  After  giving  Leah  instead  of 
Rachel,  he  says,  "  Fulfil  her  week,  and  we  will 
give  thee  this  also  for  the  service  which  thou 
Shalt  serve  with  rae  vet  seven  other  years.  And 
Jacob  did  so,  and  fulfilled  her  week."  The  week 
must  have  been  a  customary  term  of  engage- 
ment long  before  this,  or  it  would  not  be  thus 
spoken  of.  Servants  (the  herdsmen  of  Abram*s 
cattle,  and  the  herdsmen  of  Lot's  cattle)  are  men- 
tioned somewhat  earlier.  The  word  week  is 
not  used  earlier  than  in  the  passage  just  quoted  ; 
and  there  is  no  reference  to  a  weekly  day  of 
rest  before  the  Exodus. 


we 


exact  number  of  days  to  the  quarter  of  a 
month.  Four  periods  of  eight  days  ex- 
ceed a  lunar  month  by  two  and  a-half 
days  ;  while  four  periods  of  seven  days 
exceed  a  lunar  month  by  only  one  and 
a-half  days. 

Now  there  would  be  two  distinct  ways 
in  which  the  division  of  the  month  into 
four  weeks  might  be  arranged. 

First,  the  month  might  be  taken  as  a 
constant   measure    of    time,    and   four 
weeks,    of    seven    days   each,    suitably 
placed  in  each  month,  so  that  the  extra 
day  and  a-half,  or  nearly  enough  three 
days  in  two  months,  could  be  intercalat- 
ed.    Thus  in  one  month  a  day  could  be 
left  out  at  the  time  of  new  moon,  and  i 
the  next  two  days,  one  day  altematin 
with  two  in  successive  months  :  if  th 
remaining    part   of    each    month 
divided  into  four  equal  parts  of 
days  in  each,   the   arrangement  woul 
correspond  closely  enough  with  the  pro 
gress  of  the  months  to  ser\'e  for  a  con 
siderable  time  before  fresh  intercalatior 
was  required.    Two  lunar  months  woul» 
thus  be  counted  as  fifty-nine  days,  fal'' 
ing  fihort  of  the  truth   by   one  hou 
twenty-eight  minuces,  and  nearly  eigi 
seconds.      On   four  lunar  months 
difference  would  be  nearly  three  hour 
and  in  thirty-two  lunar  months  near 
one  day.     So  that  if  in  the  first  mon' 
two  days,  in  the  second  one,  in  the  thi: 
two,  in  the  fourth  one,  and  so  on — 
the  thirty-first  two,  and  in  the  thi 
second  titw  (instead  of  one)  were  int 
calated,  the  total  error  in  those  thi 
two  months,  or  about  two  years  and 
calendar  months  of   our  present  tinr— : 
would  be  only  about  half-an-hour. 

We  find  traces  of  a  former  arran 
ment  by  which  the  time  of  new 
was  separated,  as  it  were,  from  the  r 
of  the  lunar  month.     The  occurrenc 
new  moon  marked  in  most  of  the 
systems   a  time  of    rest  and    religi 
worship,    probably,    almost    certai 
arising  originally  from  the  worship  of 
heavenly    bodies    as    deities.     But 
chronological     arrangements,    proba 
connected  with  this  usage  at  first,  h 
left  few  traces  of  their  existence. 
usage  presents  manifest  imperfectionss^  ^ 
part  of  a  chronological  system,  and  na.  V5/ 
soon  have  been  abandoned  by  the  xs^ore 
skilful  of  those  who  sought  among  lAe 
celestial  bodies  for  the  means  of  meas- 
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g  time.  The  Greeks  adopted  such 
rrangement  as  I  have  above  indicat- 

**  The  last  day  of  each  lunar 
th,"  Whewell  says,  **  was  called  by 
1  *  the  old  and  new/  as  belonging  to 

the  waning  and  the  reappearing 
n,  and  their  festivals  and  sacrifices, 
Letermined  by  the  calendar,  were 
reived  to  be  necessarily  connected 

the  same  periods  of  the  cycles  of 
sun  and  moon."  **  The  laws  and 
les,"  says  Geminus,  **  which  direct- 
hat  they  should  in  sacrifices  observe 
e  things,  months,  days,  and  years, 
J  so  understood."  With  this  per- 
ion,  a  correct  system  of  intercalation 
jne  a  religious  duty.  Aratus,  in  a 
age  quoted  by  Geminus,  says  of  the 
n : 

still  her  shifting  visage  changing  turns, 
her  we  count   the    monthly   round  of 


flQoms. 


the  religious  duty  of  properly  inter- 
ing  a  day  every  thirty-two  months, 
>rrcct  for  the  difference  between  two 
r  months  and  fifty-nine  days,  would 
I  not  to  have  been  properly  attended 
or  Aristophanes  in  the  **  Clouds" 
es  the  moon  complain  thus  : 


«« 


Chorus  of  Clouds. 


e  moon  by  us  to  you  her  greeting  sends, 
t  bids  us  say  that  she's  an  ill-used  moon, 
d  takes  it  much  amiss  that  you  should  still 
iffle  her  days,  and  turn  them  topsy-turvy  ; 
d  that  the  gods,  who  know  their  feast- 
days  well, 

your  false  count  are  sent  home  supper- 
less, 
d  scold  and  storm  at  her  for  your  neg- 
lect." 

le  second  usage  would  be  the  more 
enient.  Perceiving,  as  they  would 
lis  time  have  done,  that  the  lunar 
th  does  not  contain  an  exact  num- 
)f  days,  or  of  half-days,  men  would 
gnize  the  uselessness  of  attempting 
se  any  subdivision  of  the  month, 
th  by  month,  and  would  simply  take 
v^eek  of  seven  days  as  the  nearest 
oach  to  the  convenient  subdivision, 
quarter-month,  and  let  that  period 
on  continually,  without  concerning 
iselves  with  the  fact  that  each  new 
th  began  on  a  different  day  of  the 
:.  In  fact  this  corresponds  precisely 
what  has  been  done  in  the  case  of 
rear. 
iie  necessity  of  adopting  some  ar- 


rangement for  periodical  rest  would  ren- 
der the  division  of  time  into  short  pe- 
riods of  unvarying  length  desirable. 
And  as  herdsmen  and  laborers  were 
early  engaged  by  the  lunar  month,  and 
afterward  by  its  subdivision  the  quarter- 
month,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  be- 
ginning of  each  month  would  first  be 
chosen  as  a  suitable  time  for  a  rest, 
while  later  one  day  in  each  week  would 
be  taken  as  a  rest  day.  This  would 
not  be  by  any  means  inconsistent  with 
the  belief  that  from  very  early  times  a 
religious  significance  was  given  to  the 
monthly  and  weekly  resting  days.  Al- 
most every  observance  of  times  and 
seasons  and  days  had  its  first  origin, 
most  probably,  in  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral customs.  It  was  only  after  a  long 
period  had  elapsed  that  arrangements, 
originally  adopted  as  convenient,  became 
so  sanctioned  by  long  habit  that  a  re- 
ligious meaning  was  attached  to  them. 
Assuredly,  whatever  opinion  may  be 
formed  about  the  Sabbath  rest,  only  one 
can  be  formed  about  the  new-moon  rest. 
That  certainly  had  its  origin  in  the  lu- 
nary  motions  and  their  relation  to  the 
convenience  and  habits  of  out-door  work- 
ers. It  seems  altogether  reasonable, 
apart  from  the  evidence  h  priori  and  ^ 
posteriori  in  favor  of  the  conclusion,  to 
adopt  a  similar  explanation  of  the  week- 
ly rest,  constantly  associated  as  we  find 
it  with  the  rest  at  the  time  of  new  moon. 
This  explanation  implies  that  the  week 
would  almost  certainly  be  adopted  as  a 
measure  of  time  by  every  nation  which 
paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  of  time- 
measurement.  Now  we  know  that  no 
trace  of  the  week  exists  among  the  rec- 
ords of  some  nations,  while  in  others 
the  week  was  at  least  only  a  subordinate 
time-measure.  Among  the  earlier  Egyp- 
tians the  month  was  divided  into  periods 
of  ten  days  each,  and  hitherto  no  direct 
evidence  has  been  found  to  show  that  a 
seven-day  period  was  used  by  them.* 
The  Chinese  divided  the  month  simi- 
larly. Among  the  Babylonians  the 
month  was  divided  into  periods  of  five 
days,  six  such  periods  in  each  month, 
and  also  into  weeks  of  seven  days.     The 

*  Laplace  asserts  of  the  Egyptians  that  they 
used  a  period  of  seven  days,  but  he  misunder- 
stood the  account  given  by  Dion  Cassius,  who 
referred  to  the  astronomers  of  the  Alexandrian 
School,  not  to  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
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same  double  arrangement  was  adopted 
by  the  Hebrews. 

It  is  easy  to   show,  however,  that  the 
division  of  the  month  into  six  equal  or 
nearly  cciual  parts,   five  days  in  each, 
was  not  arrived  at  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
division  into  four  parts,  and  was  a  later 
method.     We  have  seen  how  the  quar- 
ters of  the  lunar  orbit  are  determined  at 
**  half-full,"  by    the  boundary  between 
the   light   and   dark    half   crossing   the 
middle  of  the  moon*s  disc.     Content  at 
first  to  determine  this  ocularly,  observ- 
ers would  after  a   time   devise  simpler 
methods  of  making  more  exact  deter- 
minations.    Such  devices  as  Ferguson, 
the    self-taught    Scottish   peasant,    em- 
ployed to  determine  the  positions  of  the 
stars,  would  be  likely  to  occur  to  the 
Chaldaiau  shepherds  in  old  times.     That 
astronomer    (for    he    well    merits    the 
name,  when  we  consider  under  what  dis- 
advantages  he   achieved   success)   con- 
structed a  frame  across  which  slender 
threads  could  be  shifted,   so  that  their 
intersections  should  coincide  with   the 
apparent  places  of  stars.     A  frame  sim- 
ilarly  constructed  might    be    made  to 
carry    four    such    threads    forming    a 
square,  which  properly  placed  would  just 
seem  to  inclose  the  moon*s  disc,  while  a 
fifth  thread  parallel  to  two  sides  of  the 
square  and  midway  between  them  could 
be  made  to  coincide  with  the  straight 
edge  of  the  half-moon — and   thus   the 
exact  time  of  half-moon  could  be  easily 
determined.     Now  when  the  separating 
line  or  arc  between  light  and  darkness 
fell  otherwise,  the  fifth  thread  might  be 
made  to  show  exactly  how  far  across  this 
separating  arc  (that  is,  its  middle  point) 
had  travelled,   and  thence  how  far  the 
month   had  progressed — //  the  observer 
had  some  little  knowledge  of  trigonom- 
etry.    If  he  had  no  such  knowledge,  but 
were  acciuainted  only  with  the  simpler 
geometrical  relations  of  lines  and  circles, 
there  would  only  be  two  other    cases, 
besides    that    of    the   half-moon,    with 
which   he   could   deal    by    this   simple 
method,   or  some  modification  thereof. 
When  the  middle  point   of  the  arc  be- 
tween light  and  darkness  has  travelled 
exactly  one-fourth  of  the  way  across  the 
moon's  disc,   the  moon  has  gone  one- 
third  of  the  way  from  **  new"  to  **  full." 
When  that  middle  point   has   travelled 
exactly  three-fourths  of  the  way  across. 


the  moon  has  gone  two-thirds  of  the 
way  from  *'new"  to  ;*full."  Either 
stage  can  be  determined  almost  as 
easily  with  the  frame  and  threads,  or 
some  like  contrivance,  as  the  time  of 
half-moon,  and  similarly  of  the  corre- 
sponding stages  from  "  full  "  to  **  new." 
Thus,  including  new  and  full,  we  have 
six  stages  in  the  moon*s  complete  circuit. 
She  starts  from  '*  new  ;"  when  she  has 
gone  one-sixth  of  the  way  round,  the 
advancing  arc  of  light  has  travelled  one- 
fourth  of  the  way  across  her  disc  ;  when 
she  has  gone  two  sixths  round,  it  has 
travelled  three-fourths  of  the  way  across: 
then  comes  "  full,"  corresponding  to 
half-way  round  ;  then,  at  four-sixths  of  1i 
the  way  round,  the  receding  edge  is  one — 
fourth  of  the  way  back  across  the  moon's^ 
disc  ;  at  five-sixths  it  is  three-fourths  of^ 
the  way  back  ;  and  lastly  she  completer 
her  circuit  at  *  *  new"  again.  Each  stag^ 
of  her  journey  lasts  one-sixth  of  a  lunar 
month,  or  five  days,  less  about  tw 
hours.  Thus  dve  days  more  nearly  re- 
presents one  of  these  stages  than  a  weeV 
represents  a  quarter  of  a  lunar  month 
For  a  week  falls  short  of  a  quarter  of  - 
month  by  more  than  nine  hours,  whil 
five  days  exceeds  a  sixth  of  a  month  b 
rather  less  than  two  hours.  Moreove 
while  six  periods  of  five  days  exceed 
month  by  less  than  half-a-day,  foir. 
weeks  fall  short  of  a  month  by  more  th 
a  day  and  a-half.* 

We  can  very  well  understand  the 
that  the  division  of  the  lunar  month  inW' 
six  parts,  each  of  five  days,  or  into  thr^ 
parts,   each  of  ten  days,    should  ha^ 
been  early  suggested  by  astronomers,  • 
an  improvement  on  the  comparative 
rough  division  of  the  month  into  fo' 
equal  parts.      We  can   equally  und 
stand  that  where  the  latter  method  hs. 
been  long  in  use,  where  it  had  beco 
connected  with    the    system    of   hiri 
(one  day*s  rest  being  allowed  in  e 
quarter-month),  and  especially  wher 
had  become    associated   with  religi 
observances,  the  new  method  would 
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*  The  five  days'  period  has  as  great  an 
vantage  over  the  week  in  more  exactly  dv 
ing  the  year,  as  it  has  in  dividing  the  mo: 
since,  while  fifty-two  weeks  fall  short  of  a 
by  neariy  a  day  and  a  Quarter,  seventy- 
periods  of  five  days  only  fall  short  of  a  yeas 
a  quarter  of  a  day.  But  the  number  52  has* 
great  advantage  over  73  of  being  subdivisi 
into  four  thirteens. 
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esisted.  It  would  seem  that  a 
)etween  advocates  of  a  five  days* 
ttd  those  of  a  seven  days*  period 
early  times,  and  was  carried  on 
siderable  bitterness.  There  are 
lo  find  in  the  great  pyramid  of 
he  record  of  such  a  struggle, 
ence  that  finally  the  seven  days* 
:ame  to  ^be  distinguished,  as  a 
me- measure,  from  the  fiwc  days* 
vhich  was  regarded  doubtless  as 
B  though  perhaps  a  more  exact 
itific  subdivision.  In  the  Jew- 
ous  system,  however,  both  sub- 
appear. 

;ular  piece  of  evidence  has  quite 
been  obtained  respecting  the 
the  Babylonians,  which,  while 
ttg  what  I  have  above  shown 
2  week  and  the  five  days*  pe- 
rns to  afford  some  explanation 
ireek  of  weeks.  So  far  as  I 
has  not  been  considered  in  this 
r  light  before.  We  learn  from 
r  Sayce  that  the  Babylonians 
t  7th,  14th,  19th,  2ist,  and  28th 
sach  month  sabbaiUy  or  day  of 
e  clearly  the  7th,  14th,  21st,  and 
respond  to  the  same  day  of  the 
ut  how  does  the  19th  fall  into 
vl  It  appears  to  me — though 
dmit  that  I  only  make  a  guess 
latter,  knowing  of  no  indepen- 
dence to  favor  the  idea — that 
day  of  a  month  became  a  day 
;  being  the  forty-ninth  from  the 
5  of  the  preceding  month.  It 
act,  from  the  preceding  month, 
ith  seventh  day,  or  the  sabbath 
hs.  So  to  regard  it,  however, 
,  to  make  the  19th  day  of  one 
le  forty-ninth  from  the  begin- 
the  preceding — it  is  necessary 
ength  of  the  month  should  be 
as  thirty  days  (the  difference 
forty-nine  days  and  nineteen.) 
in  any  nation  the  month  and 
asions  would  thus,  in  all  prob- 
e  dealt  with — the  week  almost 
f  becoming  for  a  while  at  least  a 
of  time,  and  in  most  case  re- 
>olong^in  use  as  to  obtain  an 
hold  on  the  people  from  the 
set  of  custom — another  way  of 
'ith  the  moon's  motions  would 
have  been  recognized, 
ng  the  moon,  night  after  night, 
Id  soon  perceive  that  she  travels 


among  the  stars.  It  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine, from  ^  ^r/<7r/ considerations,  at 
what  particular  stage  of  observational 
progress  the  stars,  which  are  scattered 
over  the  background  on  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  travel*,  would  be  specially 
noticed  as  objects  likely  to  help  men  in 
the  measurement  of  time,  the  determin- 
ation of  seasons,  and  so  forth.  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  likely  that  the  observa- 
tion of  the  stars  for  this  purpose  would 
come  rather  later  than  the  first  rough 
determinations  of  the  year,  and  there- 
fore considerably  later  (if  the  above  rea- 
soning is  just)  than  the  determination  of 
the  month.  The  suitability  of  the  stars 
for  many  purposes  connected  with  the 
measurement  of  time  is  not  a  circum- 
stance which  obtrudes  itself  on  the  at- 
tention. Many  years  might  well  pass 
before  men  would  notice  that  at  the  same 
season  of  the  year  the  same  stars  are 
seen  at  corresponding  hours  of  the 
night  ;  for  this  is  less  striking  than  the 
regular  variation  of  the  sun*s  altitude, 
etc.,  as  the  year  progresses.  This 
would  be  true  even  if  we  assumed  that 
from  the  beginning  certain  marked  star 
groups  were  recognized  and  remembered 
at  each  return  to  particular  positions  on 
the  sky.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  this 
happened  until  long  after  such  rough 
observations  as  I  have  described  above 
had  made  considerable  progress.  There 
is  only  one  group  of  stars  respecting 
which  any  exception  can  probably  be 
made,  viz.,  the  Pleiades,  a  group  which, 
being  both  conspicuous  and  unique 
in  the  heavens,  must  very  early  have 
been  recognized  and  remembered.  But 
even  in  the  case  of  the  Pleiades  (though 
almost  certainly  it  was  not  only  the  first 
known  star  group,  while  most  probably 
it  was  the  object  which  led  to  the  first 
precise  determination  of  the  year's 
length)  a  considerable  time  must  have 
passed  before  the  regular  return  of  the 
group,  at  times  corresponding  to  partic- 
ular parts  of  the  year  of  seasons,  was  re- 
cognized by  shepherds  and  tillers  of  the 
soil.  Certainly  the  moon's  motions 
must  have  been  earlier  noted. 

So  soon,  however,  as  men  had  begun 
to  study  the  fixed  stars,  to  group  them 
into  constellations,  and  to  watch  the 
motions  of  these  groups  athwart  the 
heavens,  hour  by  hour,  and  (at  the  same 
hour)  nigh^  by  night,  they  would  note 
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with  interest  the  motions  of  their  special 
time-measurer,  the  moon,  amongst  the 
stars. 

They  would  find  first  that  the  moon 
circuits  the  stellar  heavens  always  in  the 
same  direction  ;  riamely,  from  west  to 
east,  or  in  the  direction  contrary  to  that 
of  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  which 
she  shares  with  all  the  celestial  bodies. 
A  very  few  months  would  show  that, 
speaking  generally,  the  moon  keeps  to 
one  track  round  the  heavens  ;  but  pos- 
sibly, even  in  so  short  a  time,  close  ob- 
servers would  perceive  that  she  had 
slightly  deviated  from  the  course  she 
had  at  first  pursued.  After  a  time  this 
would  be  clearly  seen,  and  probably  the 
observers  of  those  days  may  have  sup- 
posed for  a  while  that  the  moon,  getting 
farther  and  farther  from  her  original 
track,  would  eventually  travel  on  a  quite 
different  path.  But  with  the  further 
progress  of  time,  she  would  be  found 
slowly  to  return  to  it.  And  in  the 
course  of  many  years  it  would  be  found 
that  her  path  lies  always,  not  in  a  cer- 
tain track  round  the  celestial  sphere,  but 
in  a  certain  zone  or  band  some  twenty 
moon-breadths  wide — to  which  no  doubt 
a  special  name  would  be  given.  It  was 
in  reality  the  mid-zone  of  the  present 
zodiac,  which  is  about  thirty-five  moon- 
breadths'  wide.  The  central  track  of 
the  moon's  zone,  which  may  be  called 
the  lunar  zodiac,  is  in  reality  the  track 
of  the  sun  round  the  heavens.  But  the 
recognition  of  the  moon's  zone  would 
long  precede  either  the  determination  of 
the  sun's  path  among  the  stars  or  that  of 
the  zodiac  or  planetary  highway.  The 
distinction  between  the  sun  and  moon 
in  this  respect  is  well  indicated  in  Job's 
words,  "  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it 
shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  bright- 
ness"— the  brightness  of  the  sun  pre- 
venting man  from  determining  his  real 
course  till  astronomy  as  a  science  had 
made  considerable  progress,  whereas  the 
track  of  the  moon  among  the  stars  is  ob- 
vious to  every  one  who  watches  the 
moon,  either  from  night  to  night  or  even 
for  a  few  hours  on  any  one  night.  The 
motions  of  the  planets,  again,  and  in- 
deed the  very  recognition  of  these  wan- 
dering stars,  belong  to  an  astronomy 
much  more  advanced  than  that  which 
we  have  been  here  dealing  with. 

Watching  the  moon's  progress  along 


her  zone  of  the  stellar  heavens  night 
after  night,  the  observers  would  perceive 
that  she  completes  the  circuit  in  less 
than  a  month.  Before  many  months 
had  passed  they  would  have  determined 
the  period  of  these  circuits  as  between 
twenty-seven  and  twenty-eight  days.  It 
is  very  likely  that  at  first,  while  their 
estimate  of  the  true  period  was  as  yet 
inexact,  they  would  suppose  that  it  lasted 
exactly  four  weeks.  We  must  remember 
that  the  natural  idea  of  the  earlier  obser- 
vers would  be  that  the  motions  of  the 
various  celestial  bodies  did  in  reality 
synchronize  in  some  way,  though  how 
those  motions  synchronized  might  not 
easily  be  discovered.  They  would  sup- 
pose, and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  know 
they  did  suppose,  that  the  sun  and  moon 
and  stars  were  made  to  be  for  signs  and 
seasons  and  for  days  and  months  and 
years.  To  imagine  that  the  celestial 
machinery  contrived  for  man's  special 
benefit  was  in  any  sense  imperfect  would 
have  appeared  very  wicked.  They 
would  thus  be  somewhat  in  the  position 
of  a  person  for  whom  a  clockmaker  had 
constructed  a  very  elaborate  and  ingen- 
ious clock,  showing  a  number  of  rela- 
tions, as  the  progress  of  the  day,  the 
hour,  the  minute,  the  second,  the  years, 
the  months,  the  seasons,  the  tides,  and 
so  forth,  but  with  no  explanation  of  the 
various  dials.  The  owner  of  the  clock 
would  be  persuaded  that  all  the  various 
motions  indicated  on  the  dials  were  in- 
tended for  his  special  enlightenment, 
though  he  would  be  unable  for  a  Ion 
time  to  make  out  their  meaning,  or  might 
fail  altogether.  So  the  first  observers  of: 
the  heavens  must  have  been  thoroughly 
assured  that  the  movements  of  the  sun, 
moon,  planets,  and  stars  w*ere  for  mea- 
sures of  time,  and  therefore  synchro- 
nized (though  in  long  periods)  with  each 
other.  We  recognize  a  wider  system  (a 
nobler  scheme,  one  might  say,  if  this 
did  not  imply  a  degree  of  knowledge 
which  we  do  not  really  possess)  in  the 
actual  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
But  with  the  men  of  old  times  it  was 
different. 

Most  probably,  then,  perceiving  that 
the  moon  completes  her  circuit  of  the 
stellar  heavens  in  a  day  or  two  less  than 
a  lunar  month,  they  would  suppose  that 
it  was  this  motion  which  the  moon  com- 
pletes in  twenty-  eight  days.     Nor  would 
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t  the  error  of  this  view  so 
he  student  of  modern  astron- 
suppose.  The  practice  of 
I  cycle  after  cycle  till  a  great 
i  been  completed  in  order  to 
le  true  length  of  the  cycle, 
3Ugh  it  now  appears  to  us, 
oe  at  all  an  obvious  resource 
observers  of  the  heavens.    Of 

this  method  had  been  em- 
^ould  soon  have  shown  that 

circuit  of  the  stellar  heavens 

lished    in  less  than  twenty- 

The  excess  of  two-thirds 

each  circuit  would  mount  up 
lays   in   many   circuits,    and 

be  recognized  ;  while  after 
months  the  exact  value  of  the 
lid    be    determined.      This, 

a  process  belonging  to  much 
:han  those  we  are  considering, 
the  moon's  motions  among 
luring  one  lunation,  the  ob- 
;ss  very  careful,  would  note 

suggest  that   she   is   travel- 

at  the  rate  of  more  than  a 
ircuit  in  twenty-eight  days. 
;d  her  zone  into  twenty-eight 
corresponding  to  her  daily 
id  as  soon  as  she  first  appear- 
w  moon  began  to  watch  her 
rough  such  of  these  twenty- 
ons  as  were  visible  at  the  time 
le  sun's  side  of  the  heavens 
course  not  be  visible),  she 
i  to  travel  across  one  division 
•our  hours  very  nearly.  As 
obliterates  from  view  all  but 
:r  stars,  it  would  be  all  the 
lit  to  recognize  the  slight  dis- 
actually  existing — the  fact 
I  that  she  requires  only  twen- 
urs  and  about  twenty-six  min- 
'erse  a  station,  a  discrepancy 
;h  in  time,  but  corresponding 
e  progress  on  the  moon's  part 

stars.  Then  in  the  next 
observation  would  simply  be 
o  comparison  being  made  be- 
moon's  position  among  the 
first  seen  in  one  month  and 

she  had  attained  when  last 
5  preceding  month.  If  this 
-and  this  seems  the  natural 
serving  the  moon's  motions 
stars  when  astronomy  was  yet 
-the  discrepancy  between  the 
ircuit  and  four  weeks  would 
Rus.— Vol.  XXX.,  No.  4 


long  remain  undetected.  So  long  as 
this  was  the  case,  the  moon's  roadway 
among  the  stars  would  be  divided  into 
twenty-eight  daily  portions. 

Accordingly,  we  find,  in  the  early  as- 
tronomy of  nearly  all  nations,  a  lunar 
zodiac  divided  into  twenty-constella- 
tions or  lunar  mansions.  The  Chinese 
called  the  zodiac  the  Yellow  Way,  and 
divided  it  into  twenty-eight  nakshatras. 
These  divisions  or  mansions  were  not 
neatly  or  precisely  defined,  but,  precise- 
ly as  we  should  expect  from  the  compar- 
ative roughness  of  a  system  of  astronomy 
in  which  alone  they  could  appear  at  all, 
were  irregular  divisions,  straggling  far 
on  either  side  of  the  ecliptic,  which 
should  be  the  central  circle  of  the  lunar 
roadway  among  the  stars.  The  man- 
sions were  named  from  the  brightest 
stars  in  each  ;  and  we  are  told  that  the 
sixteenth  mansion  was  named  Vichaca^ 
from  a  star  in  the  Northern  Crown,  a 
constellation  almost  as  distant  from  the 
ecliptic  35  the  horizon  is  from  a  point 
half-way  toward  the  point  overhead. 

A  similar  division  of  the  older  zodiac 
was  adopted  by  Egyptian,  Arabian,  Per- 
sian, and  Indian  astronomers.  The 
Siamese,  however,  only  reckoned  twen- 
ty-seven, with  from  time  to  time  an  extra 
one,  called  Abigitten^  or  the  intercalary 
mansion.  It  would  appear,  however, 
from  some  statements  in  their  books, 
that  they  had  twenty-eight  lunar  constel- 
lations for  certain  classes  of  observation. 
Probably,  therefore,  the  use  of  twenty- 
seven,  with  an  occasional  intercalary 
mansion,  belonged  to  a  later  period  of 
their  astronomical  system,  when  more 
careful  observations  than  the  earlier  had 
shown  them  that  the  moon  circuits  the 
stellar  heavens  in  about  twenty-seven 
and  one-third  days. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  astron- 
omers were  thus  apt  to  change  their 
usage,  dropping  either  wholly  or  in 
great  part  the  use  of  arrangements  found 
to  be  imperfect.  For,  noting  this,  we 
shall  have  less  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing how  the  twenty-eight  lunar  mansions 
of  the  older  astronomy  gave  place  en- 
tirely among  the  Chaldaeans  to  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac — that  is,  the  parts  of 
the  zodiac  traversed  day  by  day  by  the 
moon  gave  place  to  the  parts  of  the  zo- 
diac traversed  month  by  month  by  the 
sun.  Because  the  Chaldaean  astronomy 
29 
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has  not  the  twenty-eight  lunar  mansions, 
it  is  commonly  assumed  that  this  way  of 
dividing  the  zodiac  was  never  used  by 
them.  But  this  conclusion  cannot  safely 
be  adopted.  On  the  contrary,  what  we 
have  already  ascertained  respectingj  the 
Chaldoean  use  of  the  week,  besides  what 
we  should  naturally  infer  from  it  priori 
considerations,  suggests  that  in  the  fiist 
instance  they,  like  other  nations,  divided 
the  zodiac  into  twenty-eight  parts  ;  but 
that  later,  recognizing  the  inaccuracy  of 
this  arrangement,  they  abandoned  ii, 
and  adopted  the  solar  zodiacal  signs. 

This  corresponds  closely  with  what 
the  Persian  astronomers  are  known  to 
have  done.  We  read  that  **  the  twenty- 
eight  divisions  among  the  Persians  (of 
which  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  second 
was  formed  by  the  Pleiades,  and  called 
Fen'is)  soon  gave  way  to  the  twelve,  the 
names  of  which,  recorded  in  the  works 
of  Zoroaster,  and  therefore  not  less  an- 
cient than  he,  were  not  qite  the  same  as 
those  now  used.  They  were  the  Lamb, 
the  Bull,  the  Twins,  the  Crab,  the  Lion, 
the  Ear  of  Corn,  the  Balance,  the  Scor- 
pion, the  Bow,  the  Sea  Goat,  the  Wa- 
tering Pot,  and  the  Fishes.  The  Chi- 
nese also  formed  a  set  of  twelve  zodiacal 
signs,  which  they  named  the  Mouse,  the 
Cow,  the  Tiger,  the  Hare,  the  Dragon, 
the  Serpent,  the  Horse,  the  Sheep,  the 
Monkey,  the  Cock,  the  Dog,  and  the 

Pig. 

It  appears  to  me  not  unlikely  that  the 

change  from  lunar  to  solar  astronomy, 
from  the  use  of  the  month  and  week  as 
chief  measures  of  time  to  the  more  diffi- 
cult but  much  more  scientific  method  of 
employing  the  year  for  this  purpose,  was 
the  occasion  of  much  ceremonial  observ- 
ance among  the  Chaldaean  astronomers. 
Probably  elaborate  preparations  were 
made  for  the  change,  and  a  special  time 
chosen  for  it.  We  should  expect  to  find 
that  this  time  would  have  very  direct 
reference  to  the  Pleiades,  which  must 
have  been  the  year-measuring  constella- 
tion as  certainly  as  the  moon  had  earlier 
been  the  time-measuring  orb.  It  has 
long  seemed  to  me  that  it  is  to  this  great 
change,  which  certainly  took  place,  and 
must  have  been  a  most  important  epoch 
in  astronomy,  that  we  must  refer  those 
features  of  ancient  astronomy  which 
have  commonly  been  regarded  as  point- 
ing to  the  origin  of  the  science  itself. 


I  cannot  regard  it  as  a  reasonable,  still 
ess  as  a  probable  assumption,  that  as  - 
tronomy  sprang  full  formed  into  being, 
as  the  ordinar}'  theories  on  this  subject 
would  imply.  Great  progress  must  have 
been  made,  and  men  carefully  trained  in 
mathematical  as  well  as  observational 
astronomy  must  for  centuries  have  stud- 
ied the  subject,  before  it  became  possi- 
ble to  decide  upon  those  fundamental 
principles  and  methods  whidi  have  ex- 
isted from  the  days  of  the  Chaldaean  as- 
tronomers even  until  now.  As  to  the 
epoch  of  the  real  beginning  of  astrono- 
my, then,  we  have,  in  my  opinion,  no 
means  of  judging.  The  epoch  to  which^-^Ji 
we  really  can  pomt  with  some  degree  of^  ^zDi 
certainty — the  year  2170  B.C.  or  there — g^^f- 
abouts — must  belong,  not  to  the  infancjs^;^  rcry 
of  astronomy,  but  to  an  era  when  the 
science  had  made  considerable  progress. 

I  have  said  that  we  should  expect  tc^ 
find  the  introduction  of  the  new  astrono- 
my, the  rejection  of  the  week  as  an  as 
tronomical  period  in  favor  of  ih^yea 
to  be  marked  by  some  celestial  event  hav 
ing  special  reference  to  the  Pleiades,  th» 
year-measuring    star-group.       Whether 
the  d  priori  consideration  here  indicate^ 
is  valid  or  not,  may  perhaps  be  doubtfuF 
but  it  is  certain  the  epoch  above  men 
tioned  is  related  to  the  Pleiades  in 
quite    unmistakable   manner.       For  :s 
that  epoch,  guam  proxime^  through  t 
effects  of  that  mighty  gyrational  mov^  *^ 
ment  of  the  earth  which  causes  what  : 
termed  the  precession  of  the  equinoxer 
the  star  Alcyone,  the  brightest  of  th"^ 
Pleiades,  and  nearly  central  in  the  grou 
was  carried  to  such  a  position  that  wh( 
the  spring  began  the  sun  and  Alcyo: 
rose   to   their   highest  in  the  southe 
skies  at  the  same  instant  of  time. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  seentf^"    "^s 
abundantly  clear  that  quite  early  in  ttr  -^e 
progress  of  astronomy,  the  more  scie!=»^- 
tific  and  observant  must  have  recogniz^7'</ 
the  unfitness  of  the  week  as  an  astro 
nomical  measure  of  time.     With  the  dis- 
appearance   of    the  week  from    astro- 
nomical systems  (the  lunar  **  quarters" 
being  retained,  however)  the  week  may 
be    considered    to  have  become  what 
it  now  is  for  ourselves,  a  civil  and  in 
some  sense   a  religious    time-measure. 
That  it  should  retain  its  position  in  this 
character  was  to  be  expected,  if  we  con- 
sider the  firm  hold  which  civil  measures 
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established  obtain  among  the  gen- 
y  of  men,  and  the  still  greater  con- 
y  with  which  men  retain  religious 
vances.     A  struggle  probably  took 

between  astronomers  and  the 
:hood  when  first  the  solar  zodiac 
into  use  instead  of  the  lunar  sta- 
and  when  an  effort  was  made  to 
d  of  the  week  as  a  measure  of  time. 
seems  to  me  to  be  indicated  by 

passages    in    certain     more    or 
nythological   records  of  the  race 
gh  whom   (directly)  the  week  has 
nded    to    us.      But    this    part    of 
ubject  introduces  questions  which 
•t  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  with- 
i    profound    study    of  those  rec- 
in  their    mythological  sense,  and 
*ough  investigation  of  philological 
>ns  involved  in  the  subject.     Such 
ches,  accompanied  by  the  careful 
ision  of  all  such  astronomical  rela- 
as  were   found   to   be   involved, 
I,  I  feel  satisfied,  be  richly  reward- 
More  light  will  be  thrown  on  the 
It  systems  of  astronomy  and  astrol- 
f  the  careful  study  of  some  of  the 
1  Scriptures,  and  clearer  light  will 
own  on  the  meaning  of  these  books 
;  consideration  of  astronomical  and 
>gical    relations    associated    with 
than  has  heretofore  been  suppos- 
rhe  key  to  much  that  was  myste- 
in  the  older  systems  of  religion  has 
bund  in  the  consideration  that  to 
8  first  he  rose  above  the  condition 
^agery,    the  grander   objects  and 
;ses  of  nature — earth,  sea,  and  sky, 


clouds  and  rain,  winds  and  storms,  the 
earthquake  and  the  volcano,  but,  above 
and  beyond  all,  the  heavenly  bodies  with 
their  stately  movements,    their  inextri- 
cably intermingled  periods,  their  mystical 
symbolisms — all  these  must  have  appear- 
ed as  themselves  divine,  until  a  nobler 
conception  presented  them  as  but  parts 
of  a  higher  and  more  mysterious  Whole. 
In  all  the  ancient  systems  of  religion 
we  have  begun  to  recognize  the  myths 
which  had  their  birth  in  those  first  nat- 
ural conceptions  of  the  child-man.     To 
this  rule  the  ancient  religious  system  of 
the  Hebrew  race  was  no  exception  ;  but 
from  their  Chaldaean  ancestors  they  de- 
rived  a   nature- worship   relating   more 
directly  to  the  heavenly  bodies  than  that 
of  nations  living  under  less  constant 
skies,  and  to  whom  other  phenomena 
were  not  less  important,  and  therefore 
not  less  significant  of  power,  than  the 
phenomena  of  the  starry  heavens.      So 
soon  as  we  thus  recognize  that  Hebrew 
myths  would,  of  necessity,  be  more  es- 
sentially astronomical  than  those  of  other 
nations,  we  perceive  that   the  Hebrew 
race  was  not  unlike  other  early  races  in 
having  no   mythology,   as  Max  M tiller 
thought,  but  possessed  a  mythology  less 
simply  and  readily  interpreted  than  that 
of  other  nations.     It  would,  however, 
take  me  far  from  my  special  subject  at 
present  to  deal  further  with  the  ^consid- 
erations to  which  it  has  here  led  me.     I 
may,  however,  before  long  endeavor  to 
show   reasons   for  my  belief. — Contem- 
porary Review, 
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BY    THE   LATE    N.    W.    SENIOR. 


Senior  was  introduced  to  Prince  Napo- 
Prosper  Merim^e,  one  of  our  few  Im- 
t  friends,  in  1859,  and  from  that  period 
:  Prince  several  times,  both  in  London 
Paris.  Prince  Napoleon  was  aware 
'.  Senior  kept  a  journal,  and  evidently 
or  the  purpose  of  being  reported.  Now 
e  recent  sad  event  has  set  the  Prince 
lead  of  die  Imperial  Party,  these  coa- 
ma  have  attained  additional  interest. — 
tf.  S.] 

w,    Monday t  May    2//,     1859. — 
Napoleon  sent  to  ask  me  to  call 
ly  so  I  went  this  morning  to  the 
Royal. 


He  began  with  our  elections,  and  as- 
suming a  change  of  ministry  to  be  inevi- 
table, asked  whom  I  thought  likely  to 
be  the  next  Premier. 

•*  Lord  John,"  I  said,  "  or  Lord  Pal- 
merston.** 

*  *  And  who  would  be  Foreign  Secre- 
tary ?" 

*  *  Lord  Clarendon  or  Lord  Granville. '  * 

*  *  What  we  should  prefer,  *  *  he  repli- 
ed, **  would  be  Palmerston  and  Claren- 
don. Clarendon  is  thoroughly  liberal. 
No  one  joined  more  heartily  with  Ca- 
vour  in  the  Congress.     He  said  to  him. 
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early  in  the  proceedings,  *  The  Congress 
shall  not  separate  until  it  has  spoken 
Italian.* 

**  Why,**  he  continued,  **  cannot  Eng- 
land and  France  understand  one  another 
about  Italy  ?  England  is  liberal,  more 
liberal  than  we  are  ;  she  cannot  wish  the 
misgoveinment  of  Italy  to  continue/* 

**  England,*'  I  answered,  '*  is  quite 
as  anxious  that  the  oppression  of  Italy 
should  cease  as  France  is.  Look  at 
Lord  Palmerston's  speech  at  Tiverton. 
Look  at  the  speeches  of  the  other  can- 
didates. Nothing  shows  better  the 
opinion  of  a  country  than  the  hustings' 
speeches.  *  * 

**  Then,"  he  said,  **  why  do  not  you 
join  with  us  ?** 

**  You  cannot  expect,**  I  said,  **  from 
us  more  than  neutrality.  We  have  no 
interests  in  Italy  which  would  justify  a 
war.  We  are  not  connected,  as  you 
are,  with  Piedmont.'* 

**  Neutrality,**  he  answered,  **  is  all 
that  we  have  strictly  a  right  to  ask  ;  but 
let  it  not  be  a  neutrality  malveillanteJ'^ 

*  *  I  do  not  believe,  *  *  I  said,  *  *  that  it 
is,  or  will  be,  as  long  as  the  war  is  con- 
fined to  Italy." 

**  I    am    confidant,"    he    answered, 

*'  that,  unless  Prussia  acts  with  far  less 

prudence  than  I  expect,  it  will  not,  and 

cannot,  extend  beyond  Italy.     I  know 

that  some  of  your  public  men,  with  the 

old  traditional  jealousy  of  our  family, 

suspect  us  of   further   designs.      Pour 

parler  de  ma  petite  personne^   all  that  I 

can  say  is,  that  I  firmly  believe  that  no 

such   designs  exist.       If  we  wished  to 

make  a  war  of  ambition,  should  we  make 

it  in  Italy  ?     What  have  we  to  gain  in 

Italy  ^     What  Frenchman  would  desire 

any  frontier  beyond  the  Alps  ?     There 

are  extensions  of  territory  that  would 

suit  us — there  is  the  Bavarian  Palatinate, 

there  is  Mayence  ;  but  we  are  not  mad 

enough  to  think  them  worth  the  risks  of 

a  war. 

*  *  You  accuse  us  of  wishing  to  tear  up 
the  treaties  of  1815.  On  the  contrary, 
though  those  treaties  were  made  against 
us,  we  are  making  war  in  support  of 
them.  Those  treaties  gave  Lombardy 
and  Venetia  to  Austria.  We  do  not 
wish  to  take  them  from  her.  We  think 
that  she  dreadfully  misgoverns  them, 
mais  cela  ne  nous  regarde  pas.  If  mis- 
government  were  a  just  cause  of  war, 


there  never  could  be  peace,  for  there  is 
always  misgovemment.     \Ve  misgovern 
Algeria,  as  I  well  know  from  my  expe- 
rience as  its  minister,  but  you  do  not 
consider  that  a  cause  of  war.     We  think  ' 
that  you  misgovern  Ireland,  but  yet  we 
prize  above   all    things   your   alliance. 
What  we  complain  of  is  that  Austria  is 
not  satisfied  with  Lombardy  and  Vene- 
tia, that  in  defiance  of  the  treaties  of 
1855  she  chooses  to  be  mistress  beyond   J 
the  Po,   that  she  has  made  vassals  of-^ 
Paima,  Modena,  and  Tuscany,  that  sh< 
occupies  the  Legations,   that   she  pre 
vents   good   government  in  Naples,  ii 
short,  that  she  is  every  thing  in  Italy.  ^ 
and  that  we  are  nothing.     It  is  agains  ^ 
all  the  traditions  of  our  foreign  policy  - 
that   we   should   tolerate    this.      Louir^ 
Philippe  would  not  have  borne  it  if  h  mr 
had  not  been  forced  by  his  position  t  :^ 
refuse  to  allow  France  to  perform  h< 
duty.     I  do  not  defend  all  the  condu< 
of  Piedmont.     I  have  often   entreat< 
my  father  in-law  to  refrain  from  mec 
dling  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Austri 
and  warned  him  that  if  he  rushed  into 
war  with  her,  he  might  be  crushed 
fore  we  could  come  to  his  assistant 
So  it  may  be  now,  for  the  war  has  foui 
us  quite  unprepared. 

*  *  Would  that  have  been  the  case  if 
had  been  a  war  of  aggression  on  c 
part  ? 

**  Some  of  your  papers  are  absi 
enough  to  talk  of  invasion.  If  you  1< 
into  our  ports  and  arsenals,  you  u-"  wiJ 
find  that  we  have  sent  all  our  availa-  T)]< 
ships  into  the  Mediterranean.  I  d( 
justice  to  the  wishes  of  your  ministr<fs 
to  preserve  peace,  ,but  they  managed  '•Ae 
affair  very  ill. 

**  One  fine  day  Lord  Cowley  told      us 
suddenly  that  he  was  going  to  Vier^na, 
'pour  causer    des  affaires  de  V Ita/se,' 
We  said,   *  Go,   by  all  means  ;*  but  \i 
would  have  been  better  if  he  had  made 
himself     better    acquainted    with    our 
views,  and  had  been  authorized  to  speak 
in  our  name." 

**  I  thought,*'  I  said,  *•  that  he  went  at 
your  request.** 

*  *  By  no  means, '  *  answered  the  Prince ; 
*  *  he  went  spontaneously,  or  by  the 
order  of  your  Government.  While  he 
was  there,  Russia  proposed  a  Congress. 
It  was  not  our  suggestion,  nor  did  we 
like  it,  but  to  show  our  desire  of  peace 
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I.  It  was  to  have  consisted 
Treat  Powers.  Sardinia,  nat- 
gb,  asked  to  join  in  it.  We 
it  she  was  entitled  to  be  ad- 

0  be  considered  as  a  quasi- 
ir  is  all  that  she  has  got  for 
11  ions  which  the  Crimean  war 
war  in  which  she  had  no  real 
We  thought,  too,  that  the 
Naples  and  Tuscany  had  a 
;  admitted.  Austria  object- 
e  yielded.  But  while  the 
i  Congress  were  being  debat- 

suddenly  sent  a  brutal  sum- 
•iedmont  to  disarm,  and  on 
invaded  her.     It  is  amusing 

thunder  which  Derby  and 
y  directed  against  France  fall 

1  of  Austria.  Now,  what  is 
this  conduct  of  ours  lo  excite 
ion  ? 

that  you  would  send  a  squad- 
rely  a  ship,  into  the  Adriatic 
we  do.     You  would  find  our 
.  in  the  war  as  great  as  it  was 

why  cannot  England  and 
le  to  an  understanding  about 

We  are  forced  to  treat  him 
n  kgards  on  account  of  our 
:  you  are  under  no  such  in- 

lot  aware,'*  I  said,  **  that  any 
it  respecting  the  Pope  was 
ission." 

«re  should  like,"  he  answer- 
ve  the  Pope  Rome,  and  a  lit- 
1  round  !it,  a  sort  of  garden 
e,  extending,  perhaps,  to  Al- 
Tivoli,  and  to  secularize  the 
dominions.** 

not  believe,*'  I  answered, 
should  object  to  that.  And 
lous  Catholics  in  France  have 
s  the  same  suggestion." 
**  he  said,  **  you  accuse  us  of 
dliance,  purchased  by  aban- 
rkey  to  her. 

is  none  ;  there  is  an  under- 
lat  she  shall  place  an  army  of 
\  on  the  frontiers  of  Gallicia, 
in  the  event  of  the  German 
ion  attacking  us,  an  event 
lieve  to  be  highly  improbable, 
rkey,  its  name  has  not  been 
The  Emperor  has  not  the 
tion  to  undo  all  that  was 
e  Crimean  war.     He  is  as  de- 


cided as  he  ever  was  to  maintain,  at  any 
sacrifice,  the  independence  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  Turkey.  Our  understanding 
with  Russia  has  not  been  bought  by  any 
concession  whatever.  We  do  not  like 
Russia,  though  we  hate  Austria  more. 
The  alliance  that  we  prize  is  yours  ;  we 
should  be  mad  if  we  wantonly  exchang- 
ed it  for  that  of  Russia.'* 

He  asked  me  how  long  I  intended  to 
remain  in  Paris.  Three  weeks,  I  an- 
swered. 

**  Great  events,*'  he  said,  **  may  hap- 
pen in  that  period.  I  hope  that  you  will 
let  me  see  you  from  time  to  time." 

He  talks  well  and  fluently.  Much  of 
what  he  said  appeared  to  me  to  have 
been  thought  over  before. 

Paris ^  May  i^th^  i860. — Prince  Na- 
poleon gave  me  an  audience  to-day. 

He  asked  me  what  I  was  doing.  I 
told  him  that  my  principal  occupation 
was  the  Education  Commission. 

"  I  have  been  a  member,**  he  said, 
"  of  many  commissions,  but  I  will  not 
serve  on  another  unless  I  can  select  my 
associates.  The  only  way  to  make  a 
commission  work  well  is  to  put  one  man 
at  its  head  and  let  him  choose  the  rest 
rather  as  counsellors  and  instruments 
than  as  colleagues.  Have  you  inquired 
into  our  system  ?** 

"  We  have,"  I  answered. 

"  All,"  he  replied,  "  except  the  pri- 
mary education  is  bad.  We  have  thrown 
it  too  much  into  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  left  little  choice  to 
the  parents,  either  as  to  the  masters  or 
the  studies.  It  is  still  worse  in  Ger- 
many. Your  fault  is  the  opposite  one, 
but  it  is  the  less  of  the  two.  In  educa- 
tion anarchy  is  better  than  despotism. 

"  What,**  he  continued,  "  is  the  pub- 
lic feeling  in  Englai^d  respecting  Italy  ?** 

"  The  bulk  of  the  people,'*  I  answer- 
ed, "  sympathize  thoroughly  with  the 
Italians.  They  wish  to  see  the  Aus- 
trians  driven  out  of  Italy  at  any  expense 
and  by  any  means  ;  our  statesmen  gen- 
erally desire  the  same  result,  but  are 
anxious  and  alarmed  when  they  see  the 
means  that  are  employed.** 

**  I  was  sorry,**  he  said,  **  to  hear  of 
Garibaldi's  sailing.  I  admire  and  re- 
spect him,  and  I  expected  his  own  de- 
struction and  that  of  his  followers.  But 
he  seems  likely  to  succeed.     I  cannot 
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regret  a  Sicilian  revolution,  or  even, 
what  must  follow  it,  a  Neapolitan  one  ; 
but  the  further  consequences  alarm  me. 
Of  course  Naples  and  Sicily  will  annex 
themselves  to  Sardinia.  That  kingdom 
is  now  so  large  that  it  attracts  every 
floating  body.  What  will  be  the  state 
of  the  remaining  Papal  territories  enclavh 
in  it  on  all  sides  ?  They  must  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  it.  And  then  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  Pope  ?" 

**When  I  had  the  honor,"  I  said, 
**  of  conversing  with  your  Imperial 
Highness  on  this  subject  last  year,  you 
proposed  that  he  should  keep  Rome  and 
a  petit  jardin  autour,  * ' 

**  That  might  have  done  last  year," 
he  answered;  **now  we  must  have 
Rome  for  the  capital  of  the  United  Ital- 
ian Kingdom.  It  is  the  only  capital 
that  my  father-in-law  can  select  without 
offending  Piedmont  and  exciting  the 
jealousy  of  the  other  great  historical 
towns.  You  would  not,  I  suppose,  have 
the  Pope  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Italy  ? 
And  unless  he  be  a  subject,  indeed 
whether  a  subject  or  not,  he  will  be  a 
bitter,  unrelenting  enemy.  Rome  never 
acquiesces  in  any  loss,  never  treats  any 
thing  as  2l  fait  accompli.  She  has  recov- 
ered so  wonderfully  from  situations 
which  seemed  to  be  desperate,  that  she 
never  despairs.  When  my  father-in-law 
accepted  the  Romagna,  he  broke  forever 
with  the  Pope  and  his  successors.  The 
Papal  influence,  too,  which  was  once  a 
refuge  from  despotism,  is  now  its  instru- 
ment. Every  misgovernment  is  defend- 
ed by  the  authority,  and  indeed  by  the 
example,  of  the  Pope.  Every  improve- 
ment is  opposed  by  them.  As  soon  as 
Sardinia  was  constitutional,  all  the  clergy 
became  the  enemies  of  the  Government. 
There  will  not  be  peace,  or  safe,  well- 
established  liberty  in  Italy  as  long  as  the 
Pope  remains  there.  And  whither  is  he 
to  go  ?  Not  to  Vienna,  as  he  would 
like  to  do,  since  Gaeta  will  no  longer  be 
open  to  him.  In  the  present  state  of 
Italian  feeling  as  respects  Germany,  his 
residence  in  any  part  of  it  would  expose 
him  to  indignation  and  contempt,  which 
might  produce  a  schism.  An  Italian 
prince  who  flies  from  his  country  to 
Germany  can  never  return.  If  he  is  not 
to  be  a  subject,  Elba  perhaps  ;  or,  if  he 
wishes  for  a  larger  population  to  teaze, 
the  island  of  Sardinia  may  be  given  to 


him  in  sovereignty — Italy  would  make  a 
good  bargain  by  parting  with  it  to  get 
rid  of  the  Pope — or  one  of  the  Balearic 
islands.  But  if  he  is  not  to  be  a  sov- 
ereign, I  think  that  he  will  inhabit  one 
of  the  fine  towns  of  Spain — Seville,  fcr 
instance.  The  cathedral  there  might 
console  him  for  St.  Peter's.  The  Holy  - 
Week  in  Seville  is  almost  as  splendid  as^ 
the  Holy  Week  in  Rome. ' ' 

"  We  should  be  happy,"  I  said,  "  tcca 
receive  him  in  Malta,  not  in  La  Valetta^  j 
but  in  Cittk  Vecchia,  which  is  a  beauti-  ^ 
ful  little  town  in  a  fine  air.  He  woulc^. . 
find  himself  among  a  population  or^ 
priests." 

'*Well,"    he   said,    ''  c'est  une  gross.-^ 
affaire  ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  guess  wha^ 
will  turn  out,  or  how  it  will  turn  out. 

*  *  If  my  father-in-law  would  have  lis  J 
tened  to  advice,  the  danger  would  ha^ 
been  less.     The  Emperor  wrote  to  hir 
to  urge  him  to  refuse  Tuscany, 
told  him  that  if  he  would  be  siatisfi< 
with  Lombardy,  Parma,   Modena, 
the  Legations — no  slight  accessions 
his  fortune  in  one  year — France  wou- 
protect  him  in  their  possession,  but 
we  could  not  guarantee  him  any  thin^ 
he  accepted  Tuscany.     Now,  if  he  h 
refused  Tuscany,  or  if  the  vote  for 
autonomy  had  prevailed,  this  new  re 
lution  would  probably  have  stopped 
Naples.     The  Pope  would  not  have  b 
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surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Sardin 
annexation.  Lamorici^re  might  h 
kept  him  on  his  throne  until  the  fe 
had  subsided. 

**  The  disposal  of  the  Pope  is, 
said,  une  grosse  affaire^  but  it  is  not 
last,  or  perhaps  the  worst.     When  Ve 
tia  is  the  only  province  wanting  to  I 
ian  unity,  will  Victor  Emmanuel  be 
to  keep  his  hands  off  it  ?     Or  eve 
his  people  were  to  [allow  him  to  re 
quiet,  will  Austria  keep  her  hands 
him?    The  original  Piedmontese  awMny 
was  small  and  good  ;  it  fought  well     by 
our  side  ;  but  the  present  army  is  Isirge 
and  bad.     It  has  been  spoilt  by  adding 
to  it  a  rabble  from  Central  Italy.     It  is 
like  a  bottle  of  brandy  poured  into  a 
bucket  of  water.     Sixty  thousand  Aus- 
trians  could  disperse  it.      They  could 
march  from  Mantua  to  Naples. 

Are  we  to  stop  them  again  ? 

1    told   my   father-in-law  that   we 
should  not — that  if  he  chose  to  play 
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le  or  quits  he  must  take  the  conse- 
ces.  I  do  not  say  that  it  will  be 
>r,  in  fact,  I  foresee  nothing  except 
if  Garibaldi  succeeds  in  Sicily,  as  I 
:t  him  to  do,  and,  I  must  confess, 
him  to  do.  Southern  Italy  will  be 
utionized. 

Vhat  do  you  say,"  he  continued, 
)ut  Turkey  ?' ' 

The  state  of  Russia  is  such,  *  *  I  an- 
sd,  **  that  I  do  not  think  that  even 
ey  has  much  to  fear  from  her. " 
[  quite  agree  with  you,*'  he  replied. 
::h  is  the  state  of  the  Russian  army 
of  the  Russian  finances  that  she 
I  not  march  fifty  thousand  men  be- 
her  own  frontier.  But  Turkey  has 
T,  and,  in  her  present  weak,  disor- 
ed  state,  more  dangerous  enemies 
ig  those  who  are  called  her  subjects. 
Serbs  are  discontented,  and  threat- 
march  to  Constantinople." 
IVhat  is  their  population  ?' '  I  asked. 
\bout  a  million,"  he  answered, 
t  as  they  are  semi-barbarians,  every 
is  a  soldier.  They  say  that  they 
raise  two  hundred  thousand  men. 
'  thousand  would  be  enough.  The 
irians  would  join  them,  and  the 
s  have  no  real  army  to  oppose 
• 

Could  they  cross  the  Balkan,"  I 
1,  "with  only  sixty  thousand  men  ?' ' 
Miich  more  easily,"  he  answered, 
m  the  Russians  did.  And,  on  the 
e,  if  Constantinople  is  no  longer  to 
urkish,  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well 
ave  it  Servian.  I  had  rather  see 
there  than  Russians,  or  Greeks,  or 
rians." 

The  United  States,"  I  said,  "  want 
rt  on  the  Mediterranean.  Perhaps 
itantinople  would  suit  /A^m, ' ' 
When  such  matters  have  to  be  set- 
"  he  said,  **  this  coolness  between 
and  and  France  is  most  unfortunate. 
Savoy  business  has  been  ill-managed 
oth  sides.  The  Emperor  ought  to 
made  up  his  mind  sooner.  He 
it  not  to  have  given  additional  im- 
ince  to  what  he  was  doing  by  de^ny- 
t,  by  showing  a  consciousness  that 
ras  likely  to  excite  alarm,  which 
led  to  imply  that  it  ought  to  excite 
a.  You,  as  you  could  not  prevent 
►ught  to  have  accepted  it  frankly. 
as  a  slight  price  to  give  us  for  hav- 
lone  your  work  for  you  in  the  Cri- 


mea and  in  Italy.  It  did  not  materially 
increase  our  power,  it  merely  relieved  us 
from  a  humiliation.  You  would  have 
earned  our  gratitude  by  cordially  acqui- 
escing in  it,  instead  of  disgusting  us  by 
your  unfriendly  opposition.  A  partner- 
ship cannot  be  lasting  if  one  of  the  par- 
ties grudges  to  the  other  any  one  part  of 
the  profits. 

"  Among  the  things,"  he  continued, 
*  *  which,  if  mutual  confidence  could  be 
restored,  might  be  arranged,  is  a  general 
disarmament.  Peace  is  becoming  more 
expensive  than  war  used  to  be.  There 
are  more  than  two  millions  of  men  under 
arms  in  Europe  You  are  spending  for 
military  purposes  twenty-six  millions 
sterling  every  year.  And  this  in  perish- 
able things  :  in  ships  that  rot,  in  ma- 
chinery that  gets  obsolete,  and  in  soldiers 
and  sailors  whose  services  are  useless  as 
long  as  they  have  not  to  fight.  Then 
there  is  loss  occasioned  by  commercial 
uneasiness  and  distrust.  I  fear  that 
some  day  people  will  say — 

**  *  It  is  better  to  have  a  war,  and 
fight  it  out,  than  that  this  preparation 
and  anxiety  should  be  prolonged  indefi- 
nitely.* " 

Thursday,  May  24/A, — I  dined  with 
Prince  Napoleon,  and  met  the  Duke  of 
Magenta  (MacMahon),  the  Due  de 
Grammont,  French  Ambassador  in 
Rome,  now  on  leave,  Admiral  Bouet, 
Michel  Chevalier,  Merim^e,  and  several 
others. 

Before  dinner  I  had  a  good  deal  ot 
conversation  with  MacMahon.  He  is  a 
man  of  pleasing,  simple  manners. 

We  talked  of  the  Cabyles,  whom  he 
described  as  a  far  superior  race  to  the 
Arabs. 

"  Race,  indeed,"  he  said,  **  they  are 
not.  They  are  a  mixture  of  all  the  races 
who  have  been  driven  from  the  plains 
by  successive  invasions,  and  forced  to 
establish  themselves  on  the  mountain 
plateaux  and  gorges,  which,  until  we 
came,  were  impregnable.  They  are 
Numidians,  Carthaginians,  Romans, 
Vandals,  all  mixed  by  common  misfor- 
tune. Many  have  light  or  red  hair  and 
blue  or  gray  eyes.  They  live  in  large 
villages,  which  may  be  called  towns, 
cultivate  their  lands,  and  preserve  traces 
of  Roman  law.  They  are  bad  Mussul- 
mans,  and  capable,  ^perhaps,  of  being 
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converted,  which  a  real  Mussulman  is 
not.  You  have  little  to  tell  hhn.  He 
believes,  as  you  do,  in  the  unity  of  God  ; 
indeed,  he  thinks  that  he  believes  in  it 
much  better  than  you  do.  He  vene- 
rates Jesus  and  the  blessed  Virgin.  He 
accepts  the  Gospels,  but  he  says  that 
there  has  been  a  further  revelation. 
Jesus  was  a  great  prophet  and  was  sent 
from  God,  but  Mohammed  was  a  still 
greater.  The  Arab  is  unconvertible 
and  unimprovable,  but  I  think  that  we 
shall  do  much  with  the  Cabyles." 

The  dinner  was  not  long,  and  [direct- 
ly we  had  had  our  coffee  the  men  all 
moved  into  the  smoking-room.  Here 
the  Prince  filled  (I  use  the  word  literally) 
a  huge  armchair.  Next  to  him  sat  Mac- 
Mahon  and  Grammont,  then  Bouet, 
Merim6e,  and  I.  The  others  stood  about 
or  sat  on  the  sofas. 

The  cigars  were  lighted,  and  we  began 
alking  of  Garibaldi. 

*'  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  the  Piince, 
*  *  that  by  this  time  he  is  master  of  Sicily. " 

*'  With  the  exception,"  said  Gram- 
mont,  **  of  Messina.  The  citadel  of 
Messina  cannot  be  taken  by  such  troops 
as  his." 

*'That  depends,"  said  Bouet,  '*  on 
the  fidelity  of  the  garrison.  Those 
among  them  that  are  Sicilians  cannot  be 
relied  on.  When  I  was  off  Messina 
with  a  squadron  a  year  ago,  the  inhabi- 
tants crowded  to  my  ships  to  beg  me 
to  take  possession  of  the  town.  The 
fiercest  anti-Neapolitans  were  the  clergy, 
regular  as  well  as  secular.  In  the  late 
hneutes  they  fired  on  the  royal  troops 
from  the  convent  windows. '  * 

"  The  people,"  said  the  Prince, 
**  gave  the  utmost  assistance  to  the  dis- 
embarkation of  Garibaldi's  men,  and  I 
suspect  that  the  cruisers  let  him  pass." 

"I  do  not  believe,"  said  Bouet, 
"  that  they  could  stop  him.  How  are 
you  to  guard  a  coast  as  long  as  from 
Boulogne  to  Bayonne  ?  Garibaldi  is  a 
good  sailor,  probably  a  better  sailor  than 
general.  His  father  was  a  Nice  fisher- 
man, and  he  passed  the  first  twenty  years 
of  his  life  on  the  sea.  I  believe  that  he 
steered  first  for  Tunis,  and  then  ran  up 
northward  to  Marsala." 

"  Cavour,"  said  the  Prince,  *' took 
what  he  is  not  accustomed  to  do,  a  mid- 
dle course.  He  should  either  have 
siopped   Garibaldi   or  have  given  him 


five  thousand  men.  He  has  thrown  on 
himself  and  on  my  father-in-law  all  the 
discredit,  such  as  it  is,  of  having  favor- 
ed the  expedition.  He  would  not  have 
been  more  blamed  and  hated  by  the 
Codini*  if  he  had  given  it  real  aid.  * 

"  Garibaldi's  popularity  in  Paris," 
said  Bouet,  "is  enormous.  All  the  por- 
traits of  him  disappear  as  fast  as  they 
are  published.  Some  of  ray  servants 
were  at  a  bourgeois  wedding  the  other 
day — there  were  fifty  or  sixty  guests. 
Nothing  but  Garibaldi  was  talked, 
about ;  even  the  bride  and  bridegroomo^K:] 
seemed  to  think  of  nothing  else. '  * 

"  I  do  not  believe,"  said  MacMahon, 
"  that  he  will  ever  be  a  general.     H< 
wants  comprehensiveness.      He  cannoV 
foresee  or  provide  for  results  distant  ii 
time  and  space.     But  he  is  an  admirable . 
partisan.      AV^hen  he  was  in  Italy  withC. 
his  four  thousand  men,  one  of  his  spies  ^ 
told  him  that  he  had  discovered,  a  cou  m. 
pie  of  leagues  off,  an  Austrian  force  o.  ^ 
about  three  thousand   men,   who  wcr»-i 
not  aware  of  his  proximity,  and  coul^  J 
be  surprised  and  cut  off.     The  spy  wa^as 
a  traitor.     There  were  twelve  thousand 
Austrians,  and  the  spy  had  been  sent  t» 
decoy  Garibaldi   into    attacking   the 
With  his  usual  impetuosity  he  fell  int^ 
the  trap,  marched  against  the  Austrian^ 
and  found,  when  he  approached  the 
that   they  far   outnumbered   hinv,    a 
were  prepared.     Most  men  would  ha 
retreated,  been  followed,  overtaken, 
destroyed.     He  attacked  the  Austri 
with  such  vigor  that  they  thought  th 
their  spy  must  have  deceived  them,  a: 
that  Garibaldi  was  in  force.     He  dro  '^ 
them  from  their  position  and  pursu^< 
them  for  a  couple  of  miles,  when  th  ejr 
discovered  the  smallness  of  his  numbers 
and  turned  back  on  him  ;  his  troops, 
active  and  unencumbered,  saved  them- 
selves in  the  mountains." 

"  He  will  beat  the  Neapolitans,"  said 
the  Prince,  "  more  easily  than  he  beat 
the  Austrians  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Romans,  even  with  Lamorici^re,  will 
stop  him.  The  instant  that  Tuscany 
annexed  itself  to  Piedmont,  I  saw  that 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  formed. 
Nothing  but  some  blunder  on  our  part 
can  prevent  it." 
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he  fault  of  our  policy, '  *  said  the 
e  Grammont,  **  is  that  we  have, 
,  no  policy  whatever.  Instead  of 
lling  events  we  are  governed  by 


ur  policy  and  our  duty,"  said  the 
,  **  are  perfectly  simple  and  plain. 
re  to  leave  Rome  instantly,  and  let 
Hans  settle  the  matter  themselves. 
ot  say  what  is  the  settlement  that 
€ — perhaps  you  may  guess." 
nd  the  Austrians,"  said  the  Due 
immont ;  **  will  they  permit  that 
lent  ?  Twenty  thousand  Aus- 
would  dispose  of  Garibaldi." 
he  Austrians,"  said  Bouet,  **  had 
f  game  as  long  as  they  held  Tus- 
They  could  march  through  their 
:ountry  on  Rome  and  Naples, 
hey  cannot  cross  Tuscany  without 
with  Piedmont,  which  implies  a 
th  France.  They  must  go  by  sea. 
ey  may  be  met  at  sea  and  beaten, 
iedmontese  navy  is  larger  and  bet- 
n  the  Austrian  one.     Their  army, 

0  retreat  except  by  its  ships,  will 
med  and  demoralized." 

is  our  business, "  said  the  Prince, 
revent  their  going  by  sea  or  by 
We  must  march  out  of  Rome, 
the  first  thing.  We  ought  to  do 
morrow.  Italy  must  be  Italian. 
5  not  Italian  it  will  be  again  Aus- 
which  France  ought  not  to  suffer, 
11  not  suffer. ' ' 

nd  what    is   to    become    of    the 
"  said  the  Due  de  Grammont. 
fia  nous  est  igaly  *  *  said  the  Prince. 
Rrill  be  Bishop  of  Rome  ;  we  shall 
im  a  good  civil  list,  and  he  will 
>r  the  King  of  Italy." 
ot  Pio  Nono,"  said  the  Duke, 
not  Pio  Nono,"  replied  the  Prince 
sbody  else.     We  shall  change  him 
Pio  Decimo — for  some  pope  qui 
vre.      For   the  last  five  hundred 
Italy  has  been  sacrificed  to  the 
r ;  it  shall  be  so  no  longer.     You, 
Due,  know  the  state  of  the  Papal 
nment  better  than  anyone   else  ; 
jse  gentlemen  whether  its  badness 
jgerated." 
jrtainly  not  exaggerated,"  he  an- 

1  ;  **  it  is  underrated.  No  one 
IS  not  lived  in  Rome  can  imagine 
>city  or  its  corruption.  It  is  not 
mment,  it  is  a  conspiracy  of  rogues 
irn. 


**  Give  us,"  said  the  Prince,  "  some 
facts." 

**I  will  tell  you,"  said  the  Duke, 
*'  one  which  occurred  a  short  time  ago. 
Some  of  the  pontifical  estates  were  to  be 
let.  A  person  whom  I  know,  an  excel- 
lent country  gentleman,  who  never  med- 
dles in  politics,  wished  to  take  them. 
So  did  a  relation  of  Antonelli's.  My 
acquaintance  was  therefore  accused  by 
the  sbirri  of  having  hissed  them.  He 
was  thrust  into  one  of  the  horrible  papal 
dungeons  and  kept  au  secret^  lest  he 
should  give  any  instructions  to  his  hommc 
(T affaires  to  bid  for  the  lands.  Anto- 
nelli's friend  got  the  lease  at  half  itsValue. 
I  heard  of  it,  went  to  the  Pope,  and  got 
my  acquaintance  out,  or  he  would  prob- 
ably be  in  prison  now,  and  would  remain 
there  until  his  cell  was  wanted  for  some- 
body else. 

**  Last  year  some  French  soldiers  ac- 
cused a  ferryman  of  demanding  more 
than  his  fare.  He  was  thrown  into  pri- 
son. Six  months  after  his  wife  came  to 
ask  for  my  intercession.  I  went  to  the 
police.     *  You  have  made  me, '  I  said, 

*  a  sort  of  accomplice  in  a  horrible  op- 
pression. I  hear  that  on  a  trumpery 
accusation  by  one  of  our  soldiers,  a  poor 
man  has  been  six  months  in  prison  ?' 

*  Of  course  he  has, '  answered  the  Direc- 
tor of  Police  ;  *  it  is  your  own  fault  ; 
you  should  have  come  or  sent  to  me 
sooner.  When  a  man  is  accused  of  hav- 
ing behaved  ill  to  any  of  your  soldiers, 
we  keep  him  in  prison  until  you  ask  for 
his  release.  It  is  a  small  proof  of  our 
gratitude  to  you.*  But,  bad  as  the 
Governments  of  Rome  and  Naples  are, 
the  people  are  still  worse.  After  le  bon 
JDieu  had  finished  creating  the  bulk  of 
the  human  species,  he  made  Romans  and 
Neapolitans  out  of  the  refuse  and  rub- 
bish that  were  left. ' ' 

**  The  people,"  said  the  Prince,  **  are 
what  their  Governments  have  made 
them.  Centuries  of  ecclesiastical  tyran- 
ny would  have  made  us  just  as  bad. 
And  this  is  the  Government  which  we 
brought  back,  which  we  have  supported 
for  ten  years,  and  which  we  still  sup- 
port. It  is  our  duty  to  God  and  man 
to  withdraw  that  support  instantly,  what- 
ever be  the  consequences.  You  say,  M. 
le  Due,  that  we  have  no  policy.  What 
policy  ought  we  to  have  ?* ' 

*'  Une  politique^**  answered  the  Duke, 
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**  bicn  nette^  Men  arretee^  bUn  ferme  et 
re^^ardant  seulement  nos  prapres  intSreis, 
Pas  une  politique  d'idees,  *  * 

**  And  what  are  our  interests,"  said 
the  Prince,  *  *  except  that  Italy  be  united 
and  well  governed  ?* ' 

*^  Jamais  peut-Hr^y^  said  the  Duke, 
**  un  ministre  Fran^ais  fCa  ^tS  ainsi  mis 
sur  la  sellette.  Permit  me  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion in  my  turn.  Is  it  our  interest  to 
create  a  new  great  Power  at  our  gates  ?'  * 

*  *  P'rance,  * '  said  the  Prince,  *  *  ought 
not  to  be  deterred  from  following  her 
instincts  as  the  promoter  of  civilization 
by  such  fears,  even  if  there  were  any 
foundation  for  them.  But  there  is  none. 
She  is  too  great  to  fear  any  neighbor.  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  well  to 
have  six  great  Powers  instead  of  five. 
They  would  better  keep  one  another  in 
order.  One  of  these  fiwQ^  too,  seems  to 
be  falling  to  pieces,  and  may  want  a 
successor." 

"  The  two  dangers  to  Austria,"  said 
the  Duke,  **  are  Hungary  and  Venetia. 
They  are  two  weights,  one  on  the  north, 
the  other  on  the  south,  which  are  pulling 
her  asunder.  I  think  that  she  will  con- 
ciliate Hungary." 

*'  The  young  Emperor,"  said  the 
Prince,  '*  will  conciliate  nobody.  As 
to  Venetia,  that  cannot  be  conciliated." 

*'No,"  said  the  Duke,  "but  it  can 
be  exchanged.  I  have  reason  to  think 
that  Austria  is  ready  to  resign  it,  if  we 
will  give  her  the  Herzegovina  and 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia." 

**  If  she  is  not  ready,"  replied  the 
Prince,**  we  must  stimulate  her  ;  we  must 
subject  her  to  a  gentle  compulsion.  It  is 
all  for  her  good,  as  she  will  find  when 
she  gets  wiser.  The  kingdom  of  Italy 
must   extend    from  the    Alps  to  Cape 

'*  I  doubt,"  I  said,  '*  whether  it  will 
extend  to  Cape  Passaro.  The  Sicilians 
will  set  up  for  themselves." 

"Well  then,"  said  the  Prince,  "  let 
them  take  a  sovereign,  provided  he  be 
an  Italian,  or  let  them  be  a  republic,  or 
let  them  take  the  Pope.  We  can  do 
without  them." 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  Duke,  "Eng- 
land will  relieve  you  of  Sicily." 

"  Bah  !"  said  the  Prince,  "  that  is  one 
of  your  old  traditions.  Because  England 
took  Sicily  when  my  uncle  took  Naples, 
you  think  that  she  wants  it  again.  She  re- 


fused it  at  the  Congress.of  Vienna.  But 
you  diplomatists  study  nothing  but  his- 
tory. As  to  what  is  actually  passing, 
you  know  no  more  than  the  rest  of  us. 
When  the  Emperor  wants  to  know  what 
is  going  on,  he  does  not  send  for  Thou- 
venel,  he  sends  for  the  Nord^  or  the  In- 
dipendance  Belge^  or  the  Times  So  docs 
Queen  Victoria.  I  never  learned  any 
thing  from  Walewski,  except,  perhaps, 
some  little  official  secret  of  no  real  im- 
portance, but  which  he  had  better  not 
have  told. ' ' 

The  Prince  now  rose  from  the  arm — 
chair  which  he  had  so  worthily  filled.. 
"  Ainsi  finit,"  said  Merim6e  to  me  a^ 
we  went  out,  "  la  stance  Italienne.     Lq> 
Prince  parle  bien,  et  dit  admirablemenr 
tout  ce  qu'il  ne  doit  pas  dire." 

He  greeted  his  guests,  and  was  treat- : 
ed  by  them,    with    perfect  familiarity 
The  only  mark  of  his  rank  was  the 
sional  use  of  Monseigneur.     Much  ma;^ 
have  depended  on  the  levelling  infiuen 
of  the  cigar. 

It  was  now  about  eleven.     We  hav 
been  in  the  smoking-room  ever  since 
quarter  to  nine.     I  expected  to  find  th 
ladies  retired,  but  they  still  sat  in  a  littr 
circle  round  the  Princess.    No  one  joia 
ed  that  circle,  and  at  length  it  broke 
too.    The  Princess  came  to  the  tea-tab 
where  I  was,  and  talked  to  me  for  ti 
minutes    about   Cavour,    Azeglio, 
Marochetti  very  agreeably.     She  is  v 
like  her  father,   but  graceful  and  s 
possessed,    simple,    and    grande   danr:aie. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  educated    '\>y 
Jesuits,  to  be  a  devout  Papist,  and  to    bt 
made  miserable  by  the  Pope's  degracfa- 
tion,  and  by  the  favor  shown  by  her  hus- 
band to  the  anti-Papal  party. 

Paris ^  April  \^th^  1861. — Prince  Na- 
poleon sent  a  few  days  ago  to  ask  me  to 
visit  him  to-day. 

I  found  several  people  in  the  ante- 
chamber. We  were  called  in  one  by 
one,  but  no  one's  audience  lasted  more 
than  three  minutes,  except  mine,  which 
was  prolonged  to  five.  He  seemed  anxi- 
ous and  absent,  to  use  a  French  phase, 
prioccupL 

.  He  told  me  that  he  had  heard  from 
an  authority  that  could  scarcely  be  mis- 
taken that  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Palm- 
erston  had  coalesced,  that  Derby  was  to 
be  Premier  and  Palmerston  Foreign  Sec- 
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,  and  that  Gladstone  had  joined 

adicals. 

is  a  most  dangerous  combination, ' ' 

Ided,   **  and    disturbs    me,    who, 

I  know,  am  a  steady  friend  to  the 

sh  alliance.     With  such  a  ministry 

lis  painful  Syrian  question,  tout  est 


er 


'^aut  est  possible  ^^*  I  answered,  **  ex- 
he  story  itself." 

I  did  not  convince  him.  So  he 
ne  that  safemme  hoped  I  would 
irith  them  that  day,  and  bowed  me 

dinner  I  found  Lord  Henry  Len- 
ad  several  other  persons,  none  of 
,     except    Michel    Chevalier,      I 

;  dinner  was  stiff  and  silent.     £e- 

me  and  the  Prince  sat  Madame  de 
He  talked  to  her  much  in  a  half 
er.  I  found  afterward  that  it  was 
the  letter.*  **  I  am  very  sorry," 
id,  **  that  the  Emperor  has  sup- 
d  it,  as  now  I  cannot  answer  it. 
jsent  ^  regarde  mon  cousin.  It  is 
Birell  written,  and  not  more  unfair 
iras  to  have  been  expected.  I  think 
F,  however,  hardly  treated,  for  in 
»eech  I  carefully  spared  the  Due 
aale.  I  said  nothing  of  the  Due 
urbon." 

aediately  after  dinner  we  went  into 
noking-room,    where   the    Prince 
lis  usual  armchair  by  the  fire. 
was  bitter  and  cynical. 
talked  of  the  Pope. 
Tiat  I  wish,"  said  the  Prince,  **  is 

rid  of  him  altogether,  and  if  all 
ishops  and  priests  follow  him,  so 
the  better." 

et,"  said  somebody,  **your  Im- 
Highness  has  lately  been  recom- 

Dg  a  bishop,  Monseigneur ' ' 

told  the  Emperor,  * '  he  answered, 

was  not  quite  so  bad  as  the 

0  he  was  made  bishop.  But  there 
*  to  choose  among  them.  I  have 
)riests  of  every  kind.     They  are 

Germany,  they  are  bad  in  Italy, 
ey  are  nowhere  so  thoroughly  bad 
'ranee.  Perhaps,  however,  I  ought 
ept  Ireland.  When  I  was  in  Ire- 
ist  year  the  priests  crowded  round 
It  they  had  no  knowledge  or  com- 

e  allusion  is  to  a  pamphlet  published  by 
:  d'Aumale,  in  answer  to  a  speech  de- 
by  Prince  Napoleon. — M.  C.  M.  S. 


mon  sense.  I  found  them  highly  disaf- 
fected, but  when  I  asked  for  their  griev- 
ances they  could  not  explain  to  me  that 
they  had  any.  On  their  own  showing, 
Ireland  is  as  free  as  any  country  in 
Europe." 

'*  They  had  one  grievance,"  I  answer- 
ed, **  though  they  did  not  choose  to 
complain  of  it — that  they  had  no  public 
provision." 

**  I  scarcely  call  that  a  grievance,"  re- 
plied the  Prince.  **  No  priests  ought  to 
be  paid  by  the  Government. 

*'  The  real  grievance  is  that  the  large 
majority  and  the  poor  majority  of  the 
Irish  have  to  pay  the  priests  of  the  rich 
minority.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to 
pay  a  priest  whom  you  believe. ' ' 

He  talked  much  of  English  politics  ; 
said  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  a  Tory, 

Gladstone  a  Radical,   and a  fool, 

and  would  not  allow  that  any  one  had 
any  political  honesty  except  Lord  Grey 
and  Sir  George  Lewis. 

The  smoking  party  broke  up  very 
soon,  and  the  Prince  merely  walked 
through  the  drawing-rooms  and  disap- 
peared. 

The  Princess  looked  smiling  and 
happy.  Probably  she  was  the  only  per- 
son present  who  had  not  heard  of  the 
Due  d'Aumale's  letter. 

PariSy  March  i^thy  1862. — I  dined 
with  Prince  Napoleon.    The  ladies  were 

Madame  de ,  the  Princess,  and  her 

two  ladies-in-waiting.  Among  the  men 
the  only  ones  that  I  knew  were  General 
Kalergi,  the  man  who,  after  having  in 
1843  headed  the  great  revolution  and 
pointed  his  cannon  against  King  Otho's 
palace,  now  represents  him  in  Paris  ; 
Pietri ;  M.  Petinet,  formerly  Prefect  of 
Upper  Savoy,  now  Director  of  the  Im- 
perial Printing  Office  ;  Colonel  ^  Clare- 
mont,  the  English  military  attache  ;  and 
several  others  whose  names  I  could  not 
ascertain,  and  whom,  therefore  I  must 
designate  by  letters. 

When  we  retired  into  the  fumoir  the 
Prince  became  the  centre  of  an  animated 
political  discussion.  As  is  generally  the 
case  in  Paris,  it  turned  more  on  general 
propositions  than  on  particular  facts. 
The  Prince  gave  us  a  sort  of  essay  on 
the  French  nation. 

**  The  great  fault,"  he  said,  **  of  the 
French  is  quUls  rCont  pas  de  caract^re. 
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This  shows  itself  in  their  dread  of  being 
in  the  minority.  On  every  question  the 
instinct  of  a  Frenchman  is  to  ascertain 
on  which  side  is  the  majority,  and  to 
join  it.  It  shows  itself  also  in  their  want 
of  elasticity.  They  have  no  backbone  ; 
a  blow  from  the  Government  strikes 
them  down,  and  they  lie  flat  and  torpid. 
It  was  the  same  three  hundred  years  ago. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  strong  Protest- 
ant feeling  in  France,  but  it  could  not 
stand  persecution. 

'  *  Next  to  this  their  great  fault  is  their 
hatred  of  superiors.  The  peasant,  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  society,  hates  everyone 
who  wears  a  coat,  and  still  more  every 
one  who  wears  a  cassock." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Pietri,  **  he  would 
rise  if  you  were  to  pull  down  his 
clocher. ' ' 

'*  In  some  departments,"  said  the 
Prince,  **  perhaps  in  twenty  out  of  the 
eighty-six,  he  likes  his  clocher^  but  in 
every  department  he  hates  his  curL'^ 

'*  The  bas  clerg^,  however,"  said 
Pietri,  "  are  the  best." 

"The  least  bad,"  said  the  Prince. 
"  The  other  day  a  storm  was  raised  in 
the  Senate  because  I  was  supposed  to 
have  said  that  Napoleon  re-entered 
France  in  181 5  with  the  cry,  *  ^  bas  les 
prctres  /'  If  I  had  said  so  it  would  have 
been  the  truth.  The  only  country  in 
Europe  in  which  the  priest  is  popular  is 
England,  and  he  is  popular  there  be- 
cause he  is  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  the 
world,  a  perc  de  famille^  and  above  all 
because  he  is  rich  and  is  charitable.  Our 
priests  are  poor  ;  they  eke  out  their  in- 
comes by  exactions  from  the  people  ; 
they  are  turned  out  of  their  seminaries 
ignorant  of  every  thing  except  a  scholas- 
tic divinity  which,  even  if  it  be  compre- 
hensible, no  one  understands ;  they 
spring  from  the  same  class  as  the  peas- 
ants over  whom  they  claim  absolute  au- 
thority ;  they  interfere  in  the  manage  ; 
they  set  the  wife  and  the  daughter  against 
the  husband  and  the  father  Every  Gov- 
ernment and  every  party  that  relies  on 
their  support  is  doomed." 

"  Does  the  peasant,"  I  asked,  "  hate 
the  prefect?" 

"No,"  said  the  Prince.  "In  the 
first  place,  he  never  sees  him.  To  him 
the  prefect  is  an  abstract  idea,  or  at 
most  an  impersonation  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    And  the  peasant  clings  to  the 


Government  as  the  enemy  of  his  enemy, 
the  bourgeois." 

*  *  What  the  ouvrier  hates  most  is  his 
patron.  When  I  had  to  select  a  couple 
of  hundred  ouvriers  to  send  them  to 
London  for  the  Exposition,  I  offered 
them  forty  thousand  francs  toward  the 
expense.  They  accepted  it  from  me^ 
but  they  all  said  that  they  would  not 
take  a  sou  from  their  masters. 

"  Next  to  \i\%  patron  the  ouvrier  hates 
the  bourgeois, 

"  Louis  Philippe   and   his  bourgeoi 
Chamber  of  Deputies  were  abominations 
to  him.     So  were  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Constituents*  Assembly- 
All  the  ouvriers  were  behind  the  barri- 
cades against  Louis  Philippe  in  Febru- 
ary, 1848,  and  against  Cavaignac  in  th« 
following  June.    He  hates  constitutionaT 
government,  with  its  checks  and  coun 
ter-checks  and  hierarchy  of  power.    Hi: 
political  affection  is  given  only  to  wh 
he  supposes  to  be  the  revolutionary  priacK 
ciple,  the  absence  of  an  aristocracy,  th 
is  to  say,  of  any  intermediate  betweer 
the   Government    and  the  mass  of  th 
people. 

*  *  As  for  the  bourgeois,  he  hates  every^- 
body,  because  he  fears  everybody. 
hates  and  fears  the  people,  he  hates  an 
fears  what  aristocracy  we  have  left  XM" 
us,  he  hates  and  fears  the  Government.   _ 

"Why,"     I    asked,     "the    Goverr-: 
ment?" 

"  Because  it  taxes  him,"  answered  tF. 
Prince  ;  "  because  it  imposes  free  tra 
on  him  ;  because  it  makes  war,  subi 
him  to  conscription,  and  interferes  wF 
trade. ' ' 

"  Because,"  said  X.,  "it  emascula  tts 

his  newspapers,   interns  him,  or  sei      Ms 
him  to  Cayenne  if  he  talks  too  loud,  smmjid 


n 


because  it  interferes  with  the  course*    of 
justice  if  he  is  defrauded  by  one  of      its 
favorites." 

"  And  the  aristocracy  ?"  I  asked. 

"  There  is  no  aristocracy,"  answered 
the  Prince,  "except  the  aristocracy o.^ 
office,  which  gives  influence  but  no  re- 
spect, and  the  small  aristocracy  of  mili- 
tary and  civil   talent.       Our   officials, 
orators,  and  litterateurs  are  something 
while  their  office  or  their  talent  con- 
tinues, but  their  influence  is  transient." 

"  A  great  speaker,"  said  Y.,  "is  al- 
ways a  considerable  man  in  France." 

"  He  was  nothing,"  said  the  Prince, 
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1  1852  to  1 86 1,  and  who  knows 
oon  he  may  be  reduced  again  to 

g?" 

ill,"  said  W.,  **  a  great  proprie- 
ich,  for  instance,  as  Falloux,  has 
ice  in  the  provinces." 
ertainly,"  said  the  Prince,  **  but 
lany  of  them  are  there  ?  And  how 
3f  those  have  qualities  which  make 
capable  or  even  desirous  of  exer- 

an  influence  ?  As  for  titles,  they 
)rth  nothing  ;  and  birth,  which  has 
little  value  in  a  few  circles,  is  sel- 
luthentic.  Not  'one  family  in  a 
ed  in  the  Faubourg  has  any  right 

name  which  it  bears. 
*he  consequence,"  he  continued, 
.11  this  is  that  there  is  no  desire  for 
^,  or,  indeed,  possibility  of.it.  For 
f  cannot  exist  without  intermediate 
5,  centres  of  resistance  between  the 
B  and  the  people,  breakwaters  for 
Tone  and  bulwarks  for  the  people. 

bitterly  deplore  it ;  France  is  not 
1  in  government,  in  commerce,  in 
hing,  in  short,  except  in  religion, 
its  religious  tolerance  arises  from 
isbelief.  Even  the  schoolmaster 
QOt  afl:'ect  to  have  any  faith  in  the 
ines  which  he  is  obliged  to  pretend 
.ch." 

Ve  must  trust,"  said  Pietri,  **  to 
radual  operation  of  the  press. ' ' 

too,"  said  the  Prince,  /*  trust  to 
ress  ;  though  it  has  done  positively 
ittle,    it   has    done  comparatively 

during  the  last  ten  years.  It  has 
ed  the  Emperor  to  give  us  an  in- 
ent  of  free  trade  and  of  free  dis- 

illiberal  as  France  still  is,  she  .is 
I  less  so  than  she  was  in  1852,  much 
0  than  she  would  have  been  if  Louis 
[>pe  had  continued. 
But  we  shall  not  see  fully  the  useful 
;nce  of  the  press  till  it  is  free.  I 
lie  useful  influence,  for  the  positive 
;nce,  the  influence  for  evil,  is  prob- 
greatest  under  a  system  of  compres- 

In  America,  where  there  is  perfect 
cm,  no  one  newspaper  has  much 
*nce.  In  England,  where  the  enor- 
;  expense  of  founding  and  keeping 

newspaper  gives  a  monopoly  to  a 
preat  capitalists,  a  few  newspapers 

considerable  power,  but  not  half 
ower  which  they  have  in  Fiance, 
fiscal  burdens,   the  cautionncment^ 


the  liability  to  suppression,  and  the 
stamp,  keep  the  number  of  papers  lower 
even  than  it  is  in  England,  and  the 
notoriety  of  the  fact  that  they  all  pub- 
lish, and  indeed  exist,  only  by  the  suf- 
ferance of  the  Government  gives  import- 
ance to  their  censures.  Every  thing  that 
they  say  in  opposition  to  the  Government 
is  taken  as  an  admission.  What  I  wish 
for  is  not  so  much  thejiberty  of  the  press 
as  its  anarchy." 

**  By  its  anarchy,"  I  said,  "  do  you 
mean  that  there  shall  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  dilit  de  la  presse  V ' 

**  I  mean,"  he  answered,  **  that  there 
shall  be  no  stamp,  no  cautionnement^  no 
forced  signature,  no  avertissement.  At 
present  the  press  is  under  \}s\^  regime  not, 
of  r arbitraire^  which  is  bad  enough,  but 
of  le  caprice^  which  is  intolerable.  I  wish 
a  journal  with  only  two  hundred  abounds 
to  be  able  to  live.  I  wish  to  have  a 
hundred,  or  five  hundred,  such  ioum- 
als  ;  their  errors  and  their  falsehoods 
would  neutralize  one  another. 

"  But  while  every  opposition  journal 
calls  in  question  the  principle  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  dynasty,  we  must 
have  some  dfflits  de  la  presse, 

**  In  England  you  have  practically 
abandoned  prosecution  because  these 
questions  are  never  raised.  No  news- 
paper in  England  writes  against  Christi- 
anity, or  royalty,  or  property. 

*'  Still  the  system  of  avertissement^  if 
it  were  not  managed  by  a  fool  or  a  mad- 
man, has  many  advantages." 

**I  detest  it,"  said  Petinet.  "To 
be  tried,  warned,  and  suppressed  with- 
out being  heard  is  intolerable. ' ' 

•'  Still,"  said  the  Prince,  "  it  is  better 
to  be  suppressed  than  to  be  imprisoned. 
You  would  not  find  the  tribunals  much 
more  liberal  than  M.  de  Persigny." 

"But  a  Jury,"  I  said,  '*  might  be 
so." 

"  The  jury,"  said  the  Prince,  "  would 
consist  of  bourgeois.  A  jury,  when  it 
is  frightened,  is  worse  than  even  a  judge, 
for  it  is  not  responsible  even  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  et  les  bourgeois  sont  en  per- 
manence de  peur. 

"  I  have  had  some  experience,"  said 
Petinet,  "  for  I  have  appeared  before 
the  tribunal  seventeen  times." 

The  conversation  passed  to  the  disso- 
lution or  expiration  of  the  Corps  Legis- 
latif. 
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In  the  next  Chamber/'  saidR- 


*  *  there  will  be  at  least  thirty  opposition 
members.  We  see  the  influence  of  only 
six." 

**  Among  them,"  said  the  Prince,  **  I 
hope  to  see  Thiers.  He  could  certainly 
be  returned  for  Rouen,  and  with  little 
difficulty  for  Lille. ' ' 

**  He  will  give  trouble,"  said  Pietri. 

'*  Unless  he  is  bought,"  said  the 
Prince.  **  Not  with  money,  Thiers  is 
above  that,  but  by  flattery.  Never  did 
the  Emperor  spend  a  compliment  better 
than  when  he  called  Thiers  un  historien 
illustre  et  national,  Thiers  has  not  for- 
gotten it." 

**  Nor,"  said  Pietri,  **  does  he  let  any 
one  else  forget  it." 

'  *  Paris, '  *  said  the  Prince,  *  *  will  re- 
turn ten  rouges.  If  I  were  to  go  into 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  I  should  be 
elected  by  the  ouvriers  unanimously, 
especially  if  the  patrons  opposed  me. 

**  But  the  opposition,  though  it  may 
give  trouble,  will  do  little  good.  The 
Corps  Legislatif  has  no  influence.  *  The 
deputies, '  say  the  people,  *  are  named 
by  the  prefects  ;  we  name  the  Emperor. ' 

'*  One  thing,  however,  the  next 
Chamber  will  do  if  it  be  not  done  be- 
fore, it  will  force  the  evacuation  of 
Rome.  We  cannot  remain  the  support- 
ers of  that  odious  tyranny  and  the  ob- 
stacles to  Italian  unity.  Every  motive 
requires  us  to  escape  from  such  a  situa- 
tion." 

"  Billault,"  said  Pietri,  *'  says  that  it 
will  take  three  centuries  to  consolidate 
Italy." 

"An  additional  motfve,"  said  the 
Prince,  * '  for  losing  no  more  time.  *  * 

At  about  half-past  nine  we  returned  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  we  fouifd  the 
Princess,  her  two  ladies,  and  Madame 
de . 

I  talked   to  Madame   de about 

Rome. 

"  I  never  would  have  created,"  she 
said,  * '  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope. 
It  injures  his  spiritual  influence,  just  as 
his  spiritual  functions  interfere  with  his 
political  ones.  But  he  has  it,  and  I 
dread  the  immediate  consequences  of 
his  losing  it.  I  would  keep  the  statu  quo 
if  I  could  ;  and  such  are  the  opinions  of 
almost  all  whom  I  see." 

"Not  here,"  I  said. 

"  Not,"  she  answered,  "  on  one  side 


of  the  palace,  but  very  strongly  on  the 
other." 

The   conversation  passed  to   Savoy. 

M.  Petinet  maintained  that  the  an- 
nexation was  popular  among  all  except- 
ing the  priests. 

"The  people,"  said  the  Prince, 
**  never  from  1815  to  1859  gave  up  the 
hope  of  returning  to  France. 

"  Thousands  of  families  kept  little 
tricolors  as  sacred  deposits.  They  loved, 
indeed,  the  House  of  Savoy,  but  they 
hated  Piedmont,  and  felt  degraded  by 
the  prospect  of  being  swallowed  up  in 
the  great  kingdom  of  Italy." 

"They  are  swallowed  up  now,"  I 
said,  "  in  a  still  greater  empire." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Prince  ;  "but  in  an 
empire  with  glorious  recollections,  with 
a  glorious  present,  and  with  a  glorious 
future.  The  kingdom  of  Italy  is  glori- 
ous only  in  its  hopes." 

The  Princess  sat  at  first  near  the  fire 
with  her  ladies,  but  she  afterward  came 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  sat  on  an 
ottoman  with  a  circle  round  her,  and 
joined  easily  in  a  general  unconstrained- 
conversation. 

FariSy  April  12M,  1862. — I   paid  my 
visit  of  adieu  to  Prince  Napoleon. 

He,  too,  had  been  reading  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  speech,  but  not  with  the  feel- 
ings of  Thiers. 

"  I  am  delighted,"  he  said,  "  to  find 
a  man  who,  with  all  his  faults,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  fully 
agreeing  with  me.  The  union  of  Rome 
to  the  rest  of  Italy  is  now  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
time  will  be  long,  but  while  it  lasts  it  is 
full  of  danger  to  the  Emperor,  to  the 
Pope,  to  France,  and  to  Italy. 

"  The  Pope's  death,"  he  continued, 
"  would  be  a  great  misfortune." 

"Would  he  have  a  successor?"  I 
asked. 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  he  answered, 
"  that  his  successor  is  already  agreed 
on. 

"  Subject,"  I  said,  "  I  suppose  to  the 
vetoes  of  France,  Austria,  and  Spain  ?" 

"  If  the  election,"  he  answered,  "be 
made  sur  le  corps  du  Pape,  that  is,  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  the  Pope, 
while  his  body  is  still  on  the  bed  in  which 
he  died,  there  is  no  veto.  And  such  is 
the  distrust  of  France  in  the  College  of 
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nals  that  some  one  hostile  to  us  will 

med. 

*io  Nono  is  weak  and  timid  and  ir- 

ite,  but  his  successor  may  be  a  fool 

anatic,  still  less  accessible  to  rea- 

lan  he  is." 

r/V,  April  2dj  1863. — I  breakfast- 
th  Prince  Napoleon.  The  only 
guests  were  his  aides-de-camp  and 
ary. 

asked  me  if  there  was  much  sym- 
for  the  Poles  in  England. 
)ur  sympathies,**  I  answered,  **  at 
our  active  sympathies,  are  only 
he  nations  who  have  coasts.  Be- 
if  a  nation  be  regarded  as  one  per- 
il individual,  responsible  for  the 
)f  all  its  previous  generations,  no 
I  has  more  deserved  its  fate  than 
d.  While  it  was  independent  it 
le  torment  of  Europe  and  of  itself. 
»  always  engaged  in  religious  civil 

every  party  was  constantly  call- 
r  foreign  intervention  ;  the  nobles 
petty   tyrants,    the    people    were 

;  they  had  no  industry,  or  litera- 
or  toleration  ;  they  gave  up  their 
erce  to  Jews,  and  then  persecuted 
;  they  were  utterly  without  the  for- 
ice,  the  candor,  and  the  justice 

free  institutions  require.  Since 
irtition  they  have  been  stirring  up 
war  throughout  Europe.  Every 
ition  has  had  Poles  among  its  pro- 
s,  often  among  its  exciters.  *  * 
/ell,*'  said  the  Prince,'*  we  are  less 
r.  We  forget  what  Poland  was  in 
she  is — the  victim  of  falsehood  and 
>tematic  oppression.  Poles  have 
t  by  our  side  against  foreign  and 
it  domestic  enemies.  They  have 
»d  the  people  of  France  in  their 
jles  against  the  aristocrats  ;  they 
5een  one  of  the  elements  of  the  rev- 
nary  leaven  which  saves  us  from 
sneral  torpidity  of  the  Continent. 
[  recognize  in  your  language  the 
2ss  and — if  you  will  pardon  the 
—the  selfishness  of  English  policy, 
vill  never,  as  we  do,  fight  for  an 

Then  you  think  yourselves  bound 

le  treaties  of   181 5.      We  detest 

we  repudiate  them,  we  have  torn 

to  pieces.     They  were  fetters  when 

TC  weak,  we  threw  them  off  as  soon 

became  strong.  It  was  his  sub- 
>n  to  them  that  overthrew  Louis 
pe. 


t « 


Your  policy  is  formed  on  reasoning, 
ours  on  sentiment.  It  was  sentiment, 
not  reasoning,  that  made  I^ouis  Napo- 
leon President,  that  made  him  Emperor. 
But,  though  you  have  no  active  sympa- 
thy for  people  without  coasts,  like  Po- 
land and  Hungary,  you  must  have  a  pas- 
sive one,  enough  not  to  disturb  you,  but 
to  make  you  look  with  pleasure  on  the 
active  sympathy  of  less  reasoning  na- 
tions. 

**  You  cannot  but  admire  the  self- 
devotion  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  who 
send  out  their  children,  or  of  the  young 
men  who,  after  confession  and  absolu- 
tion, go  out  to  die  in  battle  against  over- 
whelming numbers,  or  to  be  hunted  down 
in  the  forests,  which  are  their  only  fort- 
resses. 

**  You  cannot  but  detest  the  barbarity 
of  the  Russians,  who  have  turned  the 
conscription,  which  our  glorious  revolu- 
tion invented  as  the  security  for  national 
independence  and  liberty,  into  the  most 
odious  instrument  of  oppression.  If  you 
will  not  fight  for  Poland,  you  will  at  least 
speak  for  her  ;  and  though  speaking 
without  acting  is  only  a  half  measure, 
or  much  less  than  a  half  measure,  it  is 
far  better  than  silence.  Prussia  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  baseness  and 
degradation.  She  joins  the  Czar  in  or- 
der to  subjugate  Poland  for  him,  and  so 
to  leave  him  free  to  use  his  Russian  sol- 
diers to  prevent  his  own  subjects  from 
insisting  on  a  constitution.  She  has 
done  still  worse — she  has  violated  the 
sacred  right  of  asylum,  the  only  resource 
of  the  oppressed.  She  has  done  what 
every  civilized  power  m  Europe  would 
have  refused,  what,  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  an  insult  to  request  from  any 
civilized  power.  She  has  delivered  the 
Polish  refugees  to  Russia.  She  has  de- 
livered men  of  birth  and  education  to 
be  punished  by  the  slow  tortures  of  the 
Siberian  mines,  for  having  attempted  to 
save  their  children  from  blows,  degrada- 
tion, and  death,  in  the  snow  and  forests 
of  the  Caucasus.  This  the  Prussian 
ministers  have  not  only  done,  but  avow- 
ed. 

**  With  the  light  graceful  irony  which 
may  be  expected  from  a  German,  they 
describe  it  by  saying,  *  We  have  not  de- 
livered the  refugees  to  Russia  ;  we  have 
only  removed  them  from  Prussia  by  the 
Russian  frontier. ' 

Austria  comes  next.     She  is  merely 
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silent,  not  from  love  of  her  enemy,  Rus- 
sia, but  because  she  fears  to  have  to 
give  up  her  share  of  the  Polish  robbery. 

'*  You,  with  your  inactive  sympathy, 
are  the  third  accomplice.  You  say  that 
the  conduct  of  Russia  is  hateful,  that  of 
Prussia  hateful  and  base,  that  of  Poland 
heroic,  and  then  you  say,  *  Poland  has 
no  coasts, '  and  fold  your  arms. ' ' 

**  And  what,"  I  said,  **  will  you  make 
of  your  active  sympathy  ?  Your  minis- 
ters tell  the  Poles  to  rely  on  the  generous 
and  liberal  feelings  of  the  Czar." 

*  *  That  was  a  wicked  insult,  * '  replied 
the  Prince,  "  fit  for  a  ministre  sans 
porte-feuille.  Happily  the  policy  of  the 
Emperor  does  not  depend  on  that  of  his 
ministers.  What  we  shall  do  I  cannot 
tell.  I  am  not  in  the  Emperor's  confi- 
dence ;  but  that  we  shall  do  something 
— and  something  great — I  am  convinced. 
It  may  be  a  pacific  intervention — it  may 
be  a  warlike  one.  France  does  not  wish 
for  more  wars.  She  has  enough,  and 
much  more  than  enough,  on  her  hands 
already.  She  is  not,  like  the  Americans, 
carried  away  by  the  new  excitement  of 
having  armies  and  enormous  debts. 
She  knows  that  armies  and  debts  are 
things  to  be  kept  as  low  as  possible. 
But  in  a  good  cause — and  there  cannot 
be  a  better — France  is  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  herself,  or  rather  will  insist  on 
sacrificing  herself.  And  certainly  this 
is  a  case  in  which  the  Emperor  will  not 
resist  the  will  of  his  people." 

The  conversation  passed  to  English 
statesmen. 

"  Derby,  Ellenborough,  and  Glad- 
stone," said  the  Prince,  "  are  your  best 
speakers.  Palmerston  is  your  best  party 
leader.  He  has,  indeed,  all  the  faults 
of  a  very  young  man.  He  threw  away 
his  first  Premiership  by  his  presumption 
and  impatience.      But  he  has  the  tact 


and  the  experience  of  an  old  man.  Hi 
foreign  policy  is  thoroughly  English- 
bold,  almost  defiant,  in  words  ;  cau 
tious,  almost  timid,  in  conduct ;  excep 
where  no  opposition  is  to  be  feared 
He  gratifies  your  vanity  by  his  languag 
to  all,  and  by  his  action  against  th 
weak  ;  but  he  takes  care  to  keep  you  a 
peace.  Then  hi^  speeches  gratify  th 
national  taste  for  triviality  and  plati 
tudes.  Every  one  can  understand,  ever 
one  can  sympathize  with  them,  for  the; 
express  merely  what  has  been  though 
from  the  time  of  Adam  and  repeated  fror 
the  time  of  Noah.  He  goes  down  t 
Glasgow,  calls  together  the  boys,  am 
tells  them  that  education  is  an  excellen 
thing.  Thereupon  there  is  brouhaha 
Then  he  tells  them  that  peace  is  an  e: 
cellent  thing.  More  applause.  Th* 
he  reminds  them  that  they  have  a  doa 
which  would  receive  the  Warrior,  ar- 
the  enthusiasm  est  d  son  combU. 
French  minister  who  should  talk  suj 
banalites  would  be  pelted. 

**  You  like,  too,  to  be  governed  ^«//5 
santant^  quoique  la  plaisanterie  soit  qudq.  -^ 
foLs  mauvaise.  Your  great  men  cb^ 
familiarly  xYvt  peuple^  because  the  peim^ 
is  powerless.  All  parties  know  that  k 
the  familiarity  of  contempt.  In  Frair. 
the  familiarity  is  real,  because  the  eqiv 
ity  is  real.  Our  servants  are  our  equ  ^1 
One  of  mine  left  me  about  a  year  a  « 
he  had  been  with  me  seven  or  eight  y( 
He  knew  nothing  when  he  came, 
learned  his  business  in  my  service, 
he  writes  pour  me  f aire  part  X}ci2X\it, 
son,  and  to  hope  to  have  an  opporti 
de  me  serrer  la  main, 

**  He  will  call  on  me,  I  shall  s 
hands  with  him,  and  perhaps  in  ^hi 
or  four  months  you  will  meet  him  din/c 
with  me. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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In  his  wind-shaken  tent  the  soldier  sits, 

Beside  him  flares  an  oil-lamp  smokily, 

Whose  dim  light  glooms  and    flickers  on  the  sheet 

Of  rustling  paper  that,  with  eager  eyes 

And  heart,  intent  he  reads.     Now  with  a  smile 

The  flaxen-bearded  sunburnt  face  lights  up — 

A  smile  that  in  the  smiling  breeds  a  pain 

Within  his  yearning  heart  :  the  gentle  hand 

That  those  sweet  loving  words  hath  traced,  will  he 
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Ever  again  in  his  protecting  clasp 
Enfold  it  ?    Who  can  tell !     He  can  but  kiss, 
With  wild  intensity,  the  page  that  hand 
Hath  touched.     Each  line,  each  word  read  and  re-read, 
At  last  there  is  no  more.     With  swimming  eyes 
He  looks,  and  drinks  her  name  into  his  soul. 
Yet  see  those  lines,  with  pencil  widely  ruled. 
Where  largely  sprawl  big  letters  helplessly  ; 
What  do  they  say,  those  baby  characters, 
So  feebly  huge  ? 
Loved  Papa, 
When  will  you  come  home  again  ? 
My  own  dear  Papa  !'* 

As  he  reads  this  the  tent  to  him  grows  darker, 
His  strong  hand  trembles,  and  the  hot  tears  burn 
In  his  blue  eyes,  and  blur  the  straggling  words. 
What  need  to  see  ?    The  words  are  stamped  upon 
His  heart,  and  his  whole  soul  doth  feel  them  there. 
The  wind  on  gusty  wings  sweeps  by,  and  lo  ! 
With  its  wild  voice,  his  child's  sweet  treble  mingles 
In  accents  faintly  clear  : 
Loved  Papa, 
When  will  you  come  home  again  ? 
My  own  dear  Papa  !** 
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And  now  his  head  is  bowed  into  his  hands, 
His  brave  heart  for  a  moment  seems  to  climb 
Into  his  throat  and  choke  him.     Hark  !  what  sound 
Thus  sharply  leaps  among,  and  slays  the  sad 
Wind-voices  of  the  autumn  night,  with  shrill 
And  sudden  blast?    The  bugle-call  **To  armsV* 
And  startled  sleepers,  at  its    fierce  appeal, 
Half  dreaming  clutch  their  swords,  and  gasping  wake. 
How  many  soon  to  sleep  again — in  death  ! 
And  on  that  father's  heart  the  pealing  cry 
Strikes  cold  as  ice,  though  soldier  there's  none  braver, 
For  still  above  the  bugle's  thrilling  breath 
That  pleading  child-voice  sweetly  calls  : 
**  Loved  Papa, 

When  will  you  come  home  again  ? 
My  own  dear  Papa  !" 


t  < 

It 


Across  a  rough  hillside  the  light  of  dawn 

Doth  coldly  creep,  with  ruthless  touch  revealing 

All  that  by  darkness  had  been  hid,  and  there. 

Amongst  the  stalwart  forms  that  stiffening  lie 

Upon  the  blood-soaked  ground,  where  they  lie  thickest 

There  is  one  found,  with  flaxen  hair  and  beard 

Dark  dyed  with  gore,  a  bullet  in  his  heart  ! 

A  crumpled  paper  in  his  hand  was  clutched, 

'Gainst  the  cold  lips  the  rigid  hand  did  press 

Some  childish  writing  by  his  life-blood  stained. 

What  are  the  words  ?    One  scarce  can  read  them  now : 

**  Loved  Papa, 

*  *  When  will  you  come  home  again  ? 

**  My  own  dear  Papa  !" 

T^mfie  Bar. 
m  Smns.— Vol.  XXX.,  No.  4  30 
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Chapter  XVIII. 

IN    WHICH    M.  DE    SAINT-LUC    HEARS   OF 
SOMETHING    TO   HIS   ADVANTAGE. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
any  good — even  an  east  wind  is  welcome 
to  outward  bound  ships — and  Barring- 
ton's  hasty  exit  from  Algeria,  if  it  caused 
some  heart-aching  in  one  quarter  that 
we  know  of,  was  productive  of  noth- 
ing but  unalloyed  delight  in  another. 

Saint-Luc,  as  he  stood  upon  his  bal- 
cony, and  watched  the  Euphrate  steam- 
ing slowly  out  of  harbor,  rubbed  hiu 
hands  in  glee,  feeling  that  a  formidable 
obstacle  had  been  removed  from  his 
path.  Whatever  difficulties  might  yet 
intervene  between  him  and  the  success- 
ful issue  of  his  suit — and  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  underrate  either  their  number 
or  their  magnitude — that  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  possible  rival  need  no  longer 
be  included  among  them  :  nor  would  it 
henceforth  be  necessary  for  him  so  to 
time  his  visits  to  the  Campagne  de  Mer- 
sac  as  that  they  should  not  clash  with 
those  of  the  inevitable  Englishman. 

He  rode  up  the  same  afternoon  to  in- 
quire whether  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac 
had  recovered  from  her  indisposition  ; 
but  he  only  left  a  card  at  the  door,  with- 
out dismounting,  fearing  lest  a  too 
speedy  appearance  upon  the  field  so 
lately  vacated  by  the  enemy  might  savor 
of  undue  precipitation.  In  a  like  pru- 
dent spirit  he  refrained  from  any  en- 
deavor to  meet  Jeanne  until  the  return 
of  Madame  de  Breuil's  weekly  reception- 
day  afforded  him  an  excuse  for  once 
more  turning  his  horse's  head  in  the  di- 
rection of  El  Biar  ;  and  even  then,  as  it 
turned  out,  he  failed  to  obtain  the  inter- 
view he  had  hoped  for. 

Madame  la  Duchesse  had  discontinu- 
ed her  receptions  for  the  summer 
months,  the  servant  told  him,  in  answer 
to  his  inquiry  ;  but  he  would  ask  whether 
she  was  well  enough  to  see  monsieur. 
Mademoiselle  Jeanne  had  already  gone 
out.  Under  the  circumstances,  Saint- 
Luc  did  not  much  care  about  being  ad- 
mitted ;  but  as  he  could  hardly  say  so 
consistently  with  politeness,  he  waited 
at  the  door,  in  a  broiling  sun,  while  the 
man  departed  on  his  mission,  and  was 


presently  rewarded  by  a  reque: 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  walk 
the  Duchess  being  unable  to 
bedroom. 

The  Duchess's  bedroom  was 
airy,  and  luxuriously  furnishec 
longed  to  the  modern  portio 
house,  and  had  nothing  Mooi 
in  its  construction  or  in  its 
ments.  The  low  bedstead,  wit) 
bordered  covering,  the  sdft-< 
chairs  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
XIV.  writing-table,  the  inlaid 
and  the  numberless  nicknack 
evidently  of  Parisian  origin  s 
owner  of  all  these  pretty  thi 
from  the  sofa  upon  which  she 
her  quilted  silk  peignoir  wrapj 
her,  greeted  Saint-Luc  in  fc 
rather  querulous  accents. 

"  Come  in,  monsieur,  and 
I  do  not  apologize    for  rece 
here  ;  the  bedroom  of  a  dying 
an  is  as  much  open  to  the  worh 
pelle  ardente, ' ' 

Saint-Luc,  with  the  best  pc 
tention,  declared  that,  if  he  m 
by  appearances,  he  was  in 
of  a  lady  who  had  a  great  man 
life  and  health  before  her  ;  bi 
servation  was  not  well  receiver 

'*  Eh,  eh  !  what  is  the  use  < 
ing  such  banalites    as  that," 
Duchess,  petulantly.     **  I  am 
of    years    old,    and    I  have 
enough    to    kill  a    Hercules, 
that,  perpetual  anxiety  and  v 
which  you  are  chiefly  answeral 

*'I,  madame?" 

**  Certainly.  You  know  thj 
wish  is  to  provide  a  home  f< 
before  I  take  mv  leave  of  h 
this  troublesome  world.  1^ 
months  is  it  that  I  have  beei 
waiting  to  hear  that  you  have 
matters  with  her  ?' ' 

**  Madame,  you  will  allow  1 
just  as  anxious  as  you  can  be 
at  the  result  which  we  bol 
But  you  will  also  allow  that  t 
an  exceptional  one.  And  no  d 
you  will  remember  that  when 
ly  requested  Mademoiselle 
sac's  hand,  shortly  after  my 
Algiers,    you  yourself    told  i 
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could  never  hope  to  obtain  it  in  that 
simple  fashion,  but  that  I  must  gain  her 
affections  before  her  consent." 

*  *  Mon  Dieu^  yes  ;  I  told  you  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  woo  her  h  Van- 
giaise  ;  but  I  suppose  that  even  the  Eng- 
lish   put    some  limit  to  their  wooing. 
We  do  not  live  in  the  days  of  the  patri- 
archs ;  and  if  you  are  content  to  play 
the  part  of  Jacob,  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
Jeanne  is    prepared  to  accept  that  of 
Rachel,  while  it    is  absolutely  certain 
that    I  am    no  Rebekah.      The  whole 
winter  through  you  have  been  showering 
bouquets  and  compliments  and  tender 
Slances  at  the  girl,  and  for  my  part  I 
Cannot  see  that  you  are  any  nearer  the 
end  than  you  were  when  you  started.  To 
*eU  you  the  truth,  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  you 
Astonish  me.     It    is  inconceivable  that 
you,  who,  if  half  the  stories  one  hears 
^e  ^rue,  know  how  to  make  yourself  ir- 
5^istible  among  the  ladies  of  Paris,  the 
r^J^st  blast'cs  women  in  the  whole  world, 

*^t5uld  have  any  difficulty  in  captivating 
^hild  like  Jeanne. " 

Saint- Luc  smiled,  and  made  a  deprc- 

^ting  gesture. 

^      **  The  knowledge  which  you  attribute 

^^  me,  madame,  is  not  likely  to  help  me 

^Viuch  here.     It  is  precisely  because  my 

Experience  of  your  charming  sex  has 

^  <ain  entirely  within  the  limits  of  a  cer- 

V.ain  class  that  I  am  altogether  at  sea 

Xrhen  I  am  removed  from  it.     It  may 

\>e   very  ridiculous,  but  it  is  unfortun- 

<^tely  true,  that  I  have  no  idea  how  to 

:set  about  attracting  the  affections  of  a 

lady  whom  I  not  only  love,  but  respect. ' ' 

*  *  Ah,  bah  !  All  women  are  the  same, 
my  dear  Vicomte,  and  you  ought  to 
know  it.  It  is  not  by  sighing  and  look- 
ing piteous  that  you  will  obtain  any 
thing  of  them.  A  lover  who  under- 
stands his  business  neither  argues  nor 
entreats — he  simply  takes  what  he 
wants." 

**  I  doubt  whether  that  method  would 
succeed  with  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac. '  * 

**  Why  should  it  not  succeed  as  well 
with  her  as  with  another  ?  At  least  you 
might  give  it  a  trial,  for  it  would  be 
better  than  your  present  method — ad- 
mitting that  you  have  one.  If  you  will 
not  even  ask,  how  can  you  expect  to  re- 
ceive  ? 

**  Supposing  that  I  had  already  ask- 
ed, and  had  been  refused  ?" 


**  What  !'*  cried  the  old  lady,  starting 
up  from  her  recumbent  position.  "  Do 
you  mean  me  to  understand  that  she 
has  actually  refused  you,  and  never  said 
a  word  to  me  about  it  ?  It  is  too  bad"! 
But  in  that  case  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said  ;  and  I  have  been  wasting,  Heaven 
only  knows  how  much  good  time  and 
patience  !  You  are  aware  that  Jeanne 
is  completely  her  own  mistress.  If  she 
has  declined  your  offer,  it  is  apparently 
because  you  have  failed  to  please  her. 
I  deplore  her  decision,  but  I  can  assure 
you,  if.  you  do  not  know  it  already,  that 
I  have  no  power  to  make  her  alter  it." 

**  I  have  no  illusions  upon  that  point, 
madame.  I  have  only  a  hope — a  faint 
one,  I  admit — still  just  a  hope  that,  in 
process  of  time,  she  herself  may  recon- 
sider her  choice.  I  am  in  every  respect 
unworthy  of  her  ;  but  for  all  that,  I  think 
I  can  offer  her  a  more  complete  devotion 
than  she  is  likely  to  meet  with  elsewhere. 
All  that  I  have  to  trust  to  is  the  chance 
that  she  may  sooner  or  later  discover 
this,  and  that  it  may  have  some  influ- 
ence upon  her.'* 

The  Duchess  did  not  seem  to  think 
much  of  this  forlorn  hope.  She  pursed 
up  her  lips,  wrinkled  her  brow,  and  re- 
flected. 

*  *  You  are  too  modest, ' '  she  said  at 
length.  *  *  Keep  on  repeating  to  a  girl  that 
you  are  unworthy  of  her,  and  the  chances 
are  that  she  will  end  by  believing  you. 
It  is  possible  that,  as  you  say,  you  may 
make  her  love  you  at  last  by  mere  force 
of  loving  her.  I  have  heard  of  cases 
of  that  kind,  though  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  ever  personally  known  of  such 
a  one.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  experi- 
ment demands  more  time  than  we  can 
give  you,  or  than  you  have  a  right  to 
ask.  Come,  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  you  are 
a  man  of  the  world,  and  you  will 
not  be  offended  if  I  speak  to  you  frank- 
ly. You,  very  naturally  and  very  pret- 
tily, look  at  this  matter  from  the  roman- 
tic point  of  view.  I,  as  naturally,  if  not 
quite  as  prettily,  view  it  in  its  practical 
aspect.  I  have  no  ambitious  or  selfish 
aims  to  serve  ;  all  I  wish  is  that  Jeanne 
should  get  a  good  husband  and  a  com- 
fortable home  ;  and  I  know  that,  so 
long  as  I  live,  the  connections  which  I 
have  still  kept  up  will  enable  me  to  put 
such  chances  in  her  way.  When  I  am 
•gone,  the  case  will  be  very  different.  Only 
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this  morning  I  had  a  letter  from  France, 
telling  me  of  two  young  men,  highly 
suitable  in  every  way,  who  are  anxious 
to  settle  down,  and  form  an  alliance 
with  some  lady  of  good  birth  and  mod- 
erate fortune.  For  my  own  part,  if 
I  could  see  any  reasonable  probability 
that  your  hopes  would  be  realized,  I 
should  ask  nothing  better  than  to  send 
these  gentlemen  about  their  business  ; 
but  candidly,  do  you  think  I  ought  to 
do  so?" 

*'  You  must  act  as  you  think  best, 
madame,"  answered  Saint-Luc^  with  a 
sigh. 

**  Yes  ;  but  don't  you  see  that  if 
another  suitor  is  to  appear  upon  the 
scene,  your  presence  would  become  a 
little  embarrassing  ?  I  think  I  may  fairly 
ask  that  this  question  should  be  settled 
now,  one  way  or  the  other.  Repeat 
your  proposal,  and  let  there  be  an  end 
of  it." 

*  *  That  would  be  worse  than  useless. 
I  admit  the  justice  of  what  you  say, 
madame,  and  I  am  ready  to  withdraw, 
if  you  ask  me  to  do  so  ;  but  I  decline 
to  subject  myself  to  the  certainty  of  a 
second  rejection." 

"  Then  let  me  speak  for  you.  Pos- 
sibly I  may  be  able  to  plead  your  cause 
more  effectually  than  you  could  do  your- 
self. At  all  events,  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing  for  your  comfort  ;  il  *there  be  the 
faintest  chance  for  you,  I  shall  be  much 
more  likely  to  discover  it  than  you 
would  be.  I  will  have  a  little  talk  with 
Jeanne  to-night,  and  you  shall  hear  the 
result  to-morrow  morning." 

"  The  result,"  observed  Saint-Luc, 
getting  up,  and  taking  his  hat,  '*  is  not 
very  doubtful.  As  soon  as  I  receive 
your  intimation  that  it  is  all  up  with 
me,  I  shall  take  my  passage  for  Mar- 
seilles. I  love  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac 
too  well  to  remain  here  as  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  her  happiness,  or  even  of 
her  convenience.  But  if,  as  is  possible, 
the  two  candidates  whom  you  speak  of 
should  prove  no  more  fortunate  than  I 
have  been,  I  shall  ask  your  permission 
to  return  some  day." 

**  You  will  not  require  my  permis- 
sion," answered  the  Duchess,  a  little 
touched  by  so  much  docility,  **  but  you 
shall  have  it,  with  all  my  heart — and  my 
best  wishes  into  the  bargain." 

So  Saint-Luc  went  his  way  sorrow- 


fully ;  and  being  disposed  neither  f<3t 
sleep  nor  society,  sat  up  nearly  all  time 
night  through,  with  dull  care  to  ke^p 
him  company.     In  the  Duchess's  po  "^jv- 
ers  of  persuasion  he  had  no  confidea  ^e 
at  all,  and  he  was  far  indeed  from  SLi.  s- 
pecting  what  fruit  his  careless  sugg^=^s. 
tion,   thrown  out  merely  as  a  means     ^>j 
quieting  what  appeared  to  him  an 
surd  and  boyish  scruple  on  Leon's  psL 
had  already  borne.     All  the  more  p»*o 
found  was  his  stupefaction  when,  ea.-*-!- 
the  next  morning,  he  received  the  Tc^l. 
lowing  brief  note  : 

**  What  possessed  you,  my  dear  m 
sieur,  to  give  me  violent  emotions 
upset  my  health  without  any  reason  >      j 
should  be    tempted  to   call  you  hard 
names  if  I  were  not  too  contented  to  t>c 
vexed    with    anybody.      Jeanne,    dea.r 
child,  offers  no  opposition  whatever 
our  wishes  ;   and    if   you  will  look  i 
upon  us  this  afternoon,  you  shall  hea. 
from  her  own  lips  what  I  hope  you  wiL 
consider  good  news.    To  think  thatyo 
should  have  reached  your  time  oflifi 
without  discovering  that  when  a  worn 
says  no,  she  almost   invariably   means 
yes  !     I  felicitate  you,  and  press  your 
hand  cordiallv. 

"  Louise  de  Breuil.** 

If  these  few  lines  had  been  written  in 
Chinese  instead  of  in  the  clearest  and 
most  explicit  French,  they  could  not 
have  puzzled  Saint-Luc  more  utterly. 
Between  the  time  when  they  were  hand- 
ed to  him  by  his  servant  and  that  which 
he  deemed  the  earliest  permissible  for 
obeying  the  invitation  they  conveyed,  he 
had  ample  leisure  to  peruse  and  repe- 
ruse  them  till  he  had  got  them  by  heart ; 
but  at  the  end  of  all  he  could  extract 
from  them  no  more  agreeable  deduction 
than  that  there  must  be  some  mistake 
somewhere.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
Madame  de  Breuil  to  reiterate  the  old 
dictum  that  feminine  negatives  are  usu- 
ally equivalent  to  affirmatives,  but  this, 
like  most  general  propositions,  failed  to 
hold  water  when  applied  to  a  particular 
instance ;  and  Saint-Luc  was  neither 
foolish  enough  to  believe  that  Jeanne 
was  in  love  with  him  nor  clever  enough 
to  guess  at  the  true  state  of  affairs.  He 
was  therefore  in  no  wise  sanguine  or 
jubilant,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of 
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In  pacing  up  and  down  his 
1  in  exclaiming  at  intervals, 
>ossible  !" 

came  about  that  M.  de  Saint- 
lyed  less  ease  and  aplomb  upon 
ycL  of  his  first  meeting  with  his 
de  than  might  have  been  ex- 
>m  a  gentleman  so  renowned 
breeding.     For  when  he  was 

0  the  drawing-room,  Jeanne 
\x  slow,  stately  way,  from  the 

which  she  had  been  seated, 
need  a  few  steps  toward  him, 
ut  her  hand,  and  behind  her 
Duchess,  all  smiles,  and  L^on, 
o,  but  looking  a  little  puzzled 
IS  withal ;  and  it  was  evident 

1  his  part,  was  expected  to  do 
lething,  and  that  nobody  was 
elp  him  out  of  his  task.  No 
polite  dismissal  would  have 
1  unprepared,  and  he  would 
m  how,  in  such  a  case,  to  re- 
it  loss  of  dignity  ;  but  so  little 
ieved  in  his  good  fortune  that 
litted  to  rehearse  any  scene  in 
might  be  called  upon  to  act 
'  an  accepted  lover,  and  now, 
urprise  and  perplexity,  he 
n  vain  for  some  appropriate 

;h,  after  a  pause,  during  which 
ntemplated  him  with  perfect 
ity,  and  the  Duchess  began  to 
tie,  he  did  what  was  perhaps, 
whole,  the  best  thing  he  could 
,  he  took  the  cool  white  hand 
n,  and  bent  respectfully  over 
uching  it  with  his  lips.  And 
so,  he  noticed  that  Jeanne 
ver  so  slightly.  She  returned 
fa  without  any  other  display 
>n,  and  then  the  Duchess's 
:ame  loosened. 

ee,  monsieur,  that  I  am  not 
ad  ambassadress,  after  all. 
quitted  myself  of  my  mission 
.tisfaction  ?  Then  come  and 
for  I  deserve  some  thanks, 
contented  I  am  !  I  am  ten 
Dgcr  since  yesterday.  You 
:t  rid  of  me  as  soon  as  you  ex- 
ips.  Henceforward  you  will 
n  to  me,  for  you  know  that  I 
^s  looked  upon  Jeanne  as  my 
Apropos,  what  is  your  Chris- 
?  Charles  ?  What  a  comfort  ! 
L  good  name — a  name  that  can 


offend  nobody.  Do  you  know  that  I  have 
been  tormenting  myself  all  the  morning 
with  a  horrid  fear  that  it  might  be  Achille, 
or  Alcibiade,  or  something  grotesque  It 
is  a  point  upon  which  I  am  rather  partic- 
ular. Once — I  shall  never  forget  it — my 
poor  father  wished  me  to  marry  a  man 
named  L6once.  Happily  there  were 
other  objections  to  him,  and  the  affair 
fell  through.  L^once  !  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  me  to  address  him 
without  laughing.  1  detest  classical 
names — the  Republic  and  the  Empire 
have  vulgarized  them  forever.  Jeanne 
is  a  pretty  name,  do  you  not  think  so  ? 
But  of  course  you  do.  I  am  a  silly  old 
woman  to  ask  such  a  question.  * ' 

Under  cover  of  this  artillery  of  prattle 
Saint- Luc  managed  to  collect  his  scat- 
tered ideas.  By  the  time  that  the  old 
lady  had  paused  for  want  of  breath,  he 
had  got  his  little  speech  ready,  and  he 
delivered  it  in  straightforward  and  un- 
a£fected  language. 

**  You  know,  madame — and  so  do 
you,  L6on — and  so  also  does  mademoi- 
selle herself — how  little  I  have  ventured 
to  expect  the  happiness  that  has  come 
to  me.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  will  do 
my  best  to  show  myself  worthy  of  it. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  presumption  on 
my  part  to  assume  that  mademoiselle  has 
any  such  feeling  for  me  as  I  have  for 
her — indeed  I  know  that  it  is  not  so. 
But  this  I  can  promise  to  her,  and  to 
you  all,  that  if  she  ever  comes  to  repent 
of  her  choice,  it  shall  not  be  through 
any  fault  of  mine.'* 

He  looked  a  little  wistfully  at  Jeanne 
as  he  spoke  the  last  words,  but  she  only 
inclined  her  head  slightly,  without  speak- 
ing, and  he  turned,  with  a  half  sigh,  to- 
ward L^on,  who  promptly  grasped  him 
by  the  hand,  thinking  that  the  proper 
thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances, 
and  remarked  felicitously  that  he  had 
always  known  things  would  come  right 
in  the  end,  and  had  said  so,  if  Saint- Luc 
remembered,  at  Fort  Napol6on.  Then, 
murmuring  something  about  being  ob- 
liged to  go  to  the  stables,  he  slipped 
quietly  away,  and  when  he  was  fairly 
out  in  the  open  air,  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  congratulated  himself  in  that  he  had 
passed  over  an  uncertain  piece  of  ground 
without  making  any  false  steps. 

In  the  drawing-room  an  awkward  pe- 
riod of  silence  supervened.     Saint- Luc 
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had  said  his  say  ;  Jeanne  did  not  choose 
to  speak  at  all  ;  and  the  Duchess's 
spirits  were  somewhat  damped  by  the 
solemnity  of  the  younger  people. 

'*  I  think  I  will  go  up-stairs  and  rest 
for  a  little,"  she  said,  gathering  up  her 
shawl,  her  book,  and  her  other  belong- 
ings ;  **  all  this  excitement  has  tired 
rae.  I  shall  find  you  here  when  I  come 
down  again,  no  doubt,*'  she  added  to 
Saint-Luc,  who  rose  to  open  the  door 
for  her. 

"  If  mademoiselle  will  put  up  with 
my  company  for  so  long,"  he  answered, 
trying  to  smile. 

Jeanne  had  got  up,  when  he  turned 
round  after  closing  the  door,  and  was 
standing,  with  her  elbow  resting  upon 
the  mantelpiece,  fanning  herself  leisure- 
ly with  one  of  those  dried  palmetto- 
leaves  which  no  Algerian  lady  is  with- 
out during  the  hot  months. 

*  *  Why  not  ?' '  she  asked,  replying  to 
his  last  remark,  although  it  had  not  been 
addressed  to  her.  **  We  shall  have  to 
put  up  with  one  another  now  until  one 
of  us  dies." 

**  The  prospect  is  not  an  agreeable 
one  to  you,  mademoiselle,  I  fear,"  said 
Saint-Luc,  stung  through  all  his  humil- 
ity by  her  cool  contempt. 

*  *  Not  very  ;  but  it  does  not  much  sig- 
nify. It  is  unfortunate  for  me  that  I  was 
brought  up  to  think  that  girls  should 
choose  their  own  husbands,  as  they  do 
in  England.  In  my  case  it  has  turned 
out  a  mistake  ;  and  in  truth  I  suppose 
it  is  better  that  every  nation  should  keep 
to  its  own  customs.  Let  us  endeavor  to 
think  that  I  am  altogether  French,  and 
that  our  betrothal  is  one  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  You  marry  me  because  you  wish 
to  settle  down,  and  I  marry  you  because 
my  family  desire  it.  There  need  be  no 
question  of  love  between  us.  * ' 

*  *  Pardon  me,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
love  ;  but  it  is  all  on  one  side.  I  do 
not  complain  of  that ;  but,  mademoi- 
selle, I  love  you  so  dearly  that  I  would 
far  rather  go  away  now,  and  never  see 
you  again,  than  condemn  you  to  a  life 
of  unhappiness.  If,  as  it  seems,  I  can 
inspire  you  with  nothing  but  repug- 
nance, why ?" 

*  *  Why  have  I  accepted  you  ?  I 
thought  I  had  already  answered  that 
question.  Because  my  family  wish  it. 
For  the  rest,   I  did  not  mean  you  to 


understand  that  you  were  repugnant  tc 
me.  I  certainly  do  not  love  you — aft^ 
what  passed  between  us  at  Fort  Napc^ 
l6on  you  must  be  aware  of  that ;  but 
shall  do  my  duty  ;  I  shall  try  to  lik^ 
you,  and — respect  you,  if  I  can." 

**  Be  it  so.  I  do  not  despair.  Low* 
begets  love,  tfiey  say,  and  some  day  I  mai 
gain  yours." 

**  Pray,  pray  do  not  expect  that,"  r  < 
turned  Jeanne,  with  great  eamestnes-^ 
**  It  can  never  be.  I  am  not  submissive  ^ 
and  I  am  not  always  good-tempered,  I  ^^ 
afraid  ;  but  I  will  do  my  best  to  ma.) 
your  home  comfortable,  if  you  will  ex< 
talk  about  love.  More  than  that  I  C£i^ 
not  do — and  you  cannot  expect  mor^^ 
she  added,  with  a  touch  of  defiance. 

"  I  am  contented,"  answered  Saim 
Luc,  looking,  however,  a  little  sad  ovc 
it. 

The  man's  excessive  meekness  txsLs 
perated  Jeanne.  The  color  mounter 
into  her  cheeks,  and  she  tore  off  a  comt 
ner  of  her  palmetto  fan  and  crushed  i- 
between  her  fingers. 

*'  I  cannot    in  the  least  understan^^ 
you  !"  she  exclaimed  half  involuntarily^ 
**  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  doing  ^ 
very  foolish  thing  ;  but  I  suppose  yoi — 
must  be  the  best  judge  of  your  own  ac 
tions,  and  at  any  rate  I  have  not  de- 
ceived  you.    And  now  I  have  something 
to  say  which  had  better  be  said  at  onc^ 
and  done  with,  for  it  is  about  a  disagree—" 
able  matter  which  I  do  not  intend  tC 
allude  to  again.     I  wish  you  to  kno^ 
that  Leon  has  told  me  about  the  mone]^ 
which  he  lost  to  you  at  cards,  and  abour 
the  manner  in  which  you  and  he  scene 
to  have  agreed  that  it  should  be  paid." 

Saint-Luc  looked  vexed.  **  I  wish 
L6on  had  not  spoken  to  you  about  tha' 
silly  affair,"  he  said.  **  It  was  all  s 
misunderstanding.  There  is  no  rea- 
debt  at  all ;  but  he  took  an  absurc 
notion  into  his  head  that  he  was  bounc 
to  pay  me  an  immense  sum  which  I 
never  had  the  remotest  intention  of  ac: 
cepting  from  him  ;  and  he  was  so  o\p 
stinate  over  it  that,  to  quiet  him,  I  sug- 
gested the  first  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
that  occurred  to  me.  I  am  sorry  no^ 
that  I  did  not  happen  to  hit  upon  some 
other  solution,  because,  as  things  have 
turned  out,  it  may  look  to  you  as  if  I 
had  presumed  too  much  upon  the  prob- 
ability of  your    accepting  my  second 
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Nothing  could  be  further  from 
ith,   I  assure    you  ;  and  I  need 

say  that  I  never  imagined  that 
count  of  the  transaction  would 
four  ears." 

should  have  thought  you  must 
mown  that  Leon  has  no  secrets 
le.  But  that  does  not  much  mat- 
1  any  case,  I  must  have  been  told 

the    money    could    have    been 

lad  hoped  that,  as  there  need  be 
:ual   transfer  of  coin,    he  and  I 
have  been  able  to  arrange  the 
without  troubling  you  about  it. 
>  tell  you  the  truth,  mademoiselle, 
lot  give  much  thought  to  the  de- 
as  I  told  you  before,  the  debt  is 
ly  imaginary  one. '  * 
ine  bit  her  iip.     Believing,  as  she 
at  her  present  unlucky  plight  was 
suit  of  a  deliberate  plan  laid  by 
L.UC,  it  cost  her  an  effort  to  refrain 
)penly  charging  him  with  needless 
ity.     Nothing  could  justify  his  be- 
;  but  if  he  had  thrown  himself 
her  mercy,  pleading  his  love  for 
i  his   excuse,  he   might   perhaps 
een  allowed  the  benefit  of  an  ex- 
ing    circumstance.       As  it  was, 
vas  nothing  to  be  said  for  him. 
do  not   understand  how  a  debt 
:  imaginary, '  *  she  answered  coldly. 
/6on  lost  the  money  to  'you»  ^^ 
t  to  you,  and  will  pay  it.     Let  us 
t  simply  as  a  matter  of  business, 
please.     I  am  not  quite  certain 
vhat  legal  rights  our  marriage  may 
ou  over  my  property,  and  it  is  not 
ble    that  any  one  but    ourselves 
I  know  of  this  unfortunate  busi- 
I  desire,  therefore,  to  have  your 
I  assurance  that  you  give  up  all 
:o  255, 800 francs  of  my  dowry. ' ' 
;  busiriesa-like  air  with  which  this 
mbusiness-like  demand  was  enun- 
might  have  provoked  Saint-Luc  to 
» if  he  had  not  been  too  much  hurt 
the  comical  side  of  the  situation, 
pledge  you  my  word  of  honor, 
Qoiselle,    that   it   shall  be  so, ' '  he 
**  and  I  will  bind  myself  by  an 
I  you  feel  any  fear  of  my  robbing 
But,  believe  me,  you  are  attaching 
t  deal  too  much  importance  to  a 
blunder.     Will  you  permit  me  to 
ou  my  version  of  the  story  ?*' 
b,  thank  you.    I  have  your  prom- 


ise that  you  will  not  oppose  my  handing 
over  the  requisite  sum  to  L6on,  and 
that  is  sufficient.  I  do  jnot  wish  to  hear 
another  word  about  the  matter.  * ' 

*'  Very  well.  I  also  should  be  glad  to 
let  the  whole  thing  be  forgotten,  only  I 
fancied  you  were  blaming  me — *' 

'*  I  am  blaming  nobody,*'  interrupted 
Jeanne,  with  sudden  irritability.  *'  Pray 
do  not  harp  upon  it  ;  let  us  talk  of 
something  else." 

Saint-Luc  did  not  press  the  point. 
In  spite  of  Jeanne's  assurances,  he  per- 
ceived plainly  that  he  was  being  con- 
demned unheard  ;  but  he  was  content 
to  waive  his  right  of  self-defence  in  defer- 
ence to  the  will  which  was  henceforth  to 
be  his  law.  Deliberately,  and  of  his 
own  choice,  he  bowed  his  neck  beneath 
the  yoke,  saying,  with  a  smile — 

*  *  As  you  please.  I  will  never  say  or 
do  any  thing  that  is  disagreeable  to  you, 
if  I  can  avoid  it,"  and  then  began  to  talk 
about  the  Governor-Generars  ball. 

If  Madame  de  Tr6monville  could  have 
been  present  in  the  spirit — if  she  could 
have  seen  her  silent  partner  of  the  previ- 
ous evening  putting  forth  all  his  conver- 
sational powers  in  the  vain  effort  to  in- 
terest his  indifferent  hearer,  and  Jeanne 
scarcely  so  much  as  pretending  to  listen 
to  him— she  would  have  felt  that  her 
prophetic  sketch  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Mersac's  married  life  was  justified  be- 
fore the  event,  and  her  respectful  admi- 
ration for  M.  de  Saint-Luc  would  prob- 
ably have  suffered  some  diminution. 
Who,  indeed,  respects  humility  in  this 
world  ?  The  virtue  is  so  rare  a  one  that 
most  people  fail  to  recognize  it  when 
they  see  it,  and  usually  set  it  down  as 
one  of  the  meaner  vices.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Jeanne,  who  ought  per- 
haps to  have  known  better,  was  in  no 
wise  propitiated  by  her  lover's  submis- 
siveness.  She  did  not  understand  that 
ifwas  an  exaggerated  sense  of  his  own 
unworthiness  that  made  Saint-Luc  men- 
tally prostrate  himself  before  her  ;  she 
saw  only  the  ignoble,  crouching  attitude, 
and  trod  him  under  foot  without  com- 
punction. 

*'  Why  will  you  insist  upon  it  that  I 
am  always  in  the  right  ?"  she  exclaimed 
once,  rather  cruelly.  **  Surely  I  must 
"be  wrong  sometimes  ?  Let  us  try  to  dis- 
cover some  point  upon  which  we  can 
differ,  or  we  shall  never  agree. 
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But  this  was  some  days  later,  after 
Jeanne  had  had  to  put  up  with  a  long 
course  of  unbroken  acquiescence.  Upon 
this  first  afternoon  she  bore  two  hours 
of  Saint- Luc's  society  without  open 
murmuring,  and  suffered  him  to  depart 
at  last  with  no  worse  punishment  than  a 
somewhat  curt  dismissal. 

"  It  is  time  for  me  to  go  and  dress  for 
dinner,"  she  said.  **  I  suppose  you 
will  be  coming  here  every  day  now.  I 
am  always  busy  in  the  morning,  but  after 
three  o'clock  you  will  generally  find  me 
disengaged.     Good-by." 

Chapter  XIX. 

JEANNE    QUARRELS     WITH    FANCHETT^, 
AND    l£0N    sings    THE    '* 


MARSEIL- 


LAISE. 


I  f 


Human  nature,  even  in  its  moods  of 
highest  self-abnegation,  is  still  apt  to  re- 
tain a  sufficient  remnant  of  love  for  self 
to  long  for  the  applause  or  gratitude  of 
fellow-mortals.  Curtius,  when  he  re- 
solved upon  immolating  himself  upon 
the  altar  of  patriotism,  arrayed  himself, 
it  will  be  remembered,  in  a  suit  of  shin- 
ing armor,  mounted  a  prancing  war- 
horse,  and  disappeared  into  the  gulf 
with  the  eyes  of  the  awe-struck  citizens 
upon  him,  and  their  murmurs  of  mingled 
admiration  and  pity  in  his  ears.  The 
sacrifice  would  have  been  equally  effica- 
cious, it  is  to  be  presumed,  and  the 
chasm  as  permanently  closed,  if  he  had 
walked  quietly  down  to  it,  after  nightfall, 
and  slipped  in,  without  saying  a  word  to 
anybody.  But  he  probably  felt  himself 
entitled  to  a  more  dramatic  ending,  and 
who  shall  blame  him  ?  Damon,  waiting 
on  the  scaffold  for  the  tardy  Phintias, 
while  the  headsman  stood  by  his  side 
and  the  last  sands  ran  out  of  the  hour- 
glass, was  a  spectacle  so  sublime  that 
the  tyrant  Dionysius  is  said  to  have  been 
moved  by  it  to  make  one  of  the  silliest 
requests  ever  recorded  in  history  or  fic- 
tion. Had  Damon  risked  his  life  in 
some  commonplace  manner,  such  as 
dragging  his  friend  out  of  a  duck-pond, 
he  would  not  have  been  sublime  at  all, 
and  would,  therefore,  have  been  the 
more  heroic  ;  while,  if  he  had  smilingly 
espoused  a  hideous  heiress  in  order  to 
pay  Phintias's  gambling  debts,  he  would 
have  accomplished  a  feat  unsurpassed 
in   the   annals   of    friendship   or   love. 


There  is  no  sacrifice  so  great  but  that 
gratitude  will  render  it  bearable,  and 
none  too  small  to  be  magnified  into 
a  burden  by  absence  of  recognition. 
Jeanne  de  Mersac,  who  was  about  to 
lay  down  her  life  for  her  brother  in  a 
sense  which,  without  any  figure  of 
speech,  was  far  more  terrible  to  her  than 
death,  could  not  but  feel  it  no  slight 
addition  to  her  unhappiness  that  he 
should  be  precluded  from  appreciating 
her  devotion.  It  was,  of  course,  in- 
evitable that  he  should  be  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  the  motives  which  had  actuated 
her  in  accepting  M.  de  Saint-Luc  ;  but 
there  was  little  consolation  in  that 
thought ;  and,  moreover,  Jeanne  could 
have  found  it  in  her  heart  to  wish  that 
he  should  at  least  have  guessed  at  what 
seemed  so  obvious,  were  it  only  that  she 
might  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  quiet- 
ing his  fears.  But  he  apparently  felt  no 
anxiety,  and,  at  all  events,  did  not  dis- 
play any.  As  far  as  his  sister  could 
understand  his  feelings,  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement,  though  not  over- 
joyed at  it,  and  desirous  chiefly  to  avoid 
meeting  Saint  Luc,  or  mentioning  his 
name. 

It  was,  perhaps,  in  some  degree 
through  Jeanne's  own  fault  that  a  cer- 
tain coolness  and  estrangement  sprang 
up  at  this  time  between  her  and  her 
brother.  She  informed  him  of  her  en- 
gagement briefly  and  without  comment, 
speaking  in  a  certain  cold,  matter-of-fact 
voice,  the  sound  of  which  was  well 
known  to  L6on,  and  which  had,  from 
his  boyhood  up,  always  had  the  effect  of 
overawing  him.  He  looked  surprised, 
but  did  not  say  very  much  in  reply  ;  nor 
was  it  until  Jeanne  had  begun  to  talk 
about  something  else  that  he  remarked 
hesitatingly — 

'*  I  thought,  after  what  you  said  the 
other  day  about  Saint-Luc — " 

**  Never  mind  what  I  said  the  other 
day,"  she  interrupted.  **  I  was  in  a 
romantic  mood  the  other  day — I  am  not 
often  in  a  romantic  mood,  am  I  ? — and 
I  daresay  I  talked  a  good  deal  of  non- 
sense. I  told  you  that  I  would  not  mar- 
ry M.  de  Saint-Luc  because  I  did  not 
love  him  ;  but  now  I  think  that  objection 
need  not  stand  in  my  way.  If  I  could 
have  loved  him  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter ;  but  as  I  cannot,  I  must  be  sat- 
isfied with  knowing  that  my  marriage 
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im  will  be  a  good  thing  in  other 

I  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  in- 
in  what  ways,  but  he  did  not. 
ntented  himself  with  murmuring 
ing  about  Saint -Luc's  excellent 
IS,  and  almost  immediately 
left  him.  How  far  he  was  aware 
:rue  causes  of  his  sister's  change 
ion  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  ; 
ly  he  managed  to  persuade  him- 
it  his  own  embarrassed  position 
ly  one  of  them. 

y  from  a  long-standing  habit  of 
icence  in  all  Jeanne's  decisions, 
because  it  was  so  very  desirable 
le  should  marry  Saint-Luc,  and 
because  he  really  believed  that 
marriage  would  tend  to  secure 
n  happiness,  he  refrained  from 
further  questions,  and  dismissed 
)ject  from  his  mind  with  an  in- 
leclaration  that  every  thing  had 
ed  for  the  best. 

this  did  not,  however,  prevent 
»m  feeling  guilty  and  uncomfort- 
i  his  sister's  company,  nor  her 
lOticing  his  altered  manner,  and 
3g  it ;  and  as  Jeanne,  for  all  her 
ssession,  was  no  adept  at  conceal- 
r  displeasure  from  those  whom 
red,  home  soon  became  rather  a 
place  to  the  young  marquis,  who 
aughter  and  soft  speeches,  and 
tt,  smiling  faces  to  welcome  him, 
lO  had  been  so  accustomed  all  his 
these  a^eeable  surroundings  that 
come  to  look  upor  them  almost 
ight.  The  upshot  of  it  was  that 
ented  himself  as  frequently  and 
ong  periods  as  he  was  able. 
s  Jeanne  found  that  she  must  bear 
irden  in  solitude,  or  in  society 
as  worse  than  solitude.  M.  de 
elle,  good  man,  had  been  a  little 
d  by  the  precipitancy  with  which 
losophical  teaching  had  been  act- 
Q.  He  would  have  preferred  that 
should  have  consecrated  at  least 
to  tears  and  regret ;  and  though 
always  kind  to  her  in  a  fussy, 
troublesome  way,  made  no  fur- 
ilusion  to  sentimental  topics, 
luchess,  excited,  talkative,  and 
»  was  a  very  trying  companion  ; 
.  de  Saint-Luc  was  simply  intol- 
To  escape  from  him  now  be- 
ie  chief  aim  of  Jeanne's  life.  She 


had  a  hundred  excuses  for  being  out 
when  he  called,  or  for  leaving  him  soon 
after  his  arrival.  Her  wedding  had  been 
fixed  to  take  place  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  and  the  necessity  for  super- 
vising the  progress  of  her  trosseau 
afforded  her  a  pretext  for  constantly  es- 
caping to  the  convent  of  El  Biar  or  to 
the  school  for  Arab  girls  in  the  town,  to 
neither  of  which  establishments  were 
gentlemen  admitted. 

Upon  occasions,  however,  she  was 
compelled  to  sit  through  a  long  tSte-d-tSfe 
with  her  future  husband,  and  then  that 
unlucky  scapegoat  had  a  troublous  time 
of  it.  Never  was  man  more  persistent- 
ly snubbed,  more  pitilessly  disdafned  ; 
and  never  was  unmerited  crueltv  more 

m 

patiently  borne. 

When  nature  is  asked  to  carry  a  heav- 
ier weight  than  her  strength  is  equal  to, 
the  habitual  qualities  which  make  up  a 
human  character  are  apt  to  give  way  in 
one  place  or  another.  The  generous 
are  not  always  generous,  nor  the  just 
always  just.  Great  men  have  often 
stooped  to  mean  actions,  and  good  men 
to  heartless  ones,  thereby  sorely  perplex- 
ing their  biographers,  who  seem  to  think 
that  inconsistency  requires  some  explan- 
ation. In  the  everlasting  fight  between 
the  good  and  evil  parts  of  our  nature, 
the  victory,  even  in  the  best  of  us,  can- 
not always  be   for  the  right  side. 

Long  afterward,  Jeanne,  looking  back 
upon  those  sultry  summer  weeks  during 
which  she  had  stood  with  her  back  to 
the  wall,  fighting  against  despair — look- 
ing back,  and  viewing  men  and  events 
in  the  changed  light  which  time  had 
thrown  upon  them — knew  not  which  to 
wonder  at  most,  her  own  unremitting  vir- 
ulence or  Saint-Luc's  forbearing  gentle- 
ness. She  had  learned  then  to  appreciate 
that  kind,  faithful  heart,  and  could  never 
think  of  the  remorseless  stabs  which  she 
had  inflicted  upon  it  without  an  aching 
pain  at  her  own.  Even  at  the  lime  her 
conscience  smote  her  occasionally  when 
her  victim  winced  under  her  sharp 
speeches — for,  after  all,  it  is  but  poor 
sport  to  attack  one  who  will  not  retaliate 
— but  if  she  relented  at  all,  it  was  only 
after  his  back  was  turned.  The  sound 
of  his  step  in  the  hall  was  sufficient  to 
chase  away  any  rising  compassion  from 
her  breast. 

**  C  est  plus  fort  que  moi^**  she  said, 
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one  day,  in  answer  to  a  remonstrance 
from  Fanchette,  who  had  overheard  part 
of  a  conversation  between  the  betrothed 
couple,  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  us- 
ing an  old  servant's  privilege  of  speak- 
ing plainly  to  her  mistress  when  so 
minded.  **  I  do  not  want  to  be  rude — 
I  despise  myself  for  being  rude,  but  help 
it  I  cannot.  He  irritates  my  nerves  be- 
yond all  bearing.  I  sit  still  and  listen 
to  him  as  long  as  I  can  ;  I  bite  my 
tongue  to  make  it  keep  silent ;  and  then 
at  last  he  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
saying  something  that  I  know  will  hurt 
his  feelings  ;  and  I  feel  that  I  must  say 
it  or  die.  '* 

The  old  woman  held  up  her  wrinkled 
hands  in  amazement. 

**  I  do  not  recognize  you,  Jeanne,*' 
she  exclaimed.  **  You  to  take  a  delight 
in  hurting  another's  feelings  ! — it  is  not 
like  you.  And  that  poor  gentleman, 
too,  who  is  so  good — so  generous — '* 

**  Generous  ?* '  interrupted  Jeanne, 
with  a  short  laugh.  **  Oh,  if  he  has 
been  generous  to  you,  Fanchette,  you 
have,  of  course,  a  good  reason  for  liking 
him.  He  has  never  given  me  any 
money,  you  see,  so  that  he  has  not  the 
same  claim  upon  my  gratitude. '  * 

**  He  has  given  you  his  heart,  which 
is  worth  more  than  money,"  cried  the 
old  nurse,  reddening.  **  And  it  is  not 
at  my  age,  and  after  thirty  years  of  ser- 
vice in  one  family,  that  I  should  be  ac- 
cused of  taking  bribes,  mademoiselle. 
And  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  not  money, 
even  if  they  be  mounted  in  gold.  Never, 
since  I  have  been  in  this  house,  has  any 
gentleman  dared  to  offer  me  a  present, 
except  as  a  mark  of  esteem.  Money, 
indeed  !  I  have  money  of  my  own  in 
the  bank,  as  you  know  very  well ;  and 
I  could  treat  myself  to  fifty  pairs  of 
spectacles  to-morrow  without  being 
ruined,  if  I  felt  so  inclined.  Decidedly, 
Jeanne,  you  are  losihg  your  head  if  you 
believe  that  old  friends  and  honest  folks 
are  capable  of  such  baseness."  And 
Fanchette  hobbled  off  in  deep  dudgeon. 

Poor  Jeanne  was  like  a  wounded  ani- 
mal ;  her  first  impulse  was  to  turn  upon 
those  who  laid  a  finger  upon  her  hurts, 
and  she  could  not  always  restrain  her- 
self from  yielding  to  it.  Her  temper  at 
this  time  was  certainly  not  angelic  ;  but 
the  worst  that  could  have  been  said  of 
her  has  now  been  said.     No  one,  except 


Saint-Luc,  had  much  cause  to  co 
of  her  conduct.  Outsiders  remar 
change  in  her,  unless  it  were  a 
increase  of  taciturnity,  nor  was 
erally  suspected  that  she  was  otl: 
than  satisfied  with  her  destiny, 
good  sisters  at  the  convent,  in 
cool  parlor  she  spent  a  great  part 
days,  thought  her  softened  and  ii 
ed  ;  the  little  colony  of  poor  and  si 
pie  whom  she  visited  as  usual  r 
in  the  receipt  of  an  increased  b 
and  united  in  shrill  lamentatioi 
the  too  probable  departure  of  thei 
factress ;  the  children  at  the 
school  lifted  their  little  brown  f ao 
their  work  and  showed  their  whit 
when  the  beautiful,  tall  lady  over 
trosseau  they  were  busy  came  in, 
ing  the  bag  of  bonbons  which  th 
learnt  to  expect  with  her. 

With  all  these  worthy  peopk 
were  not  of  her  world,  Jeanne  co 
on  well  enoilgh  ;  but  to  receive  tl 
gratulations  of  her  friends,  to  i 
their  inquisitive  questionings  anc 
their  amiable  inuendoes,  was  less 

The  story  of  Leon's  gambling 
had  leaked  out,  as  such  stories  v 
and,  in  a  more  or  less  garbled  for 
reached  the  ears  of  nearly  all 
quaintances.     Of  these,  some  fe 
content  to  shrug  their  shoulders, 
that  the  young  fellow  was  going 
devil,  as  they  had  always  said  he 
and  to  greet  Saint-Luc  with  the  ad( 
respect  due  to  a  man  of  such 
ability  ;  but  the  majority,  and  es; 
the  old  ladies,  were  not  going  to 
delicious  a  bit  of  scandal  die  out ' 
examining  into  its  details.     Talj 
news   of   L6on*s   heavy  losses  i 
junction  with  that  of  his  sister's 
ment  to  the  winner,  they  were 
mously  of  opinion  that  there  wj 
in  it  all  than  met  the  eye  ;  and,  1 
that  the  subject  was  one  which  d 
ed,   and  would  repay,    careful 
Their    congratulatory  visits,   th< 
were  marked  by  sundry  hints  an 
nations    which    mystified  the    1 
while  they  greatly  alarmed  Jea 
whom  an   incapacity  for  prevai 
and  a  fine  belief  in  the  wicked 
lying  had  been  implanted  by  her 
much  to  her  subsequent  inconvc 

That  the  gossips  would  ere  loi 
wormed  the  truth  out  of  her  is  b< 
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doubt,   had  not  Saint-Luc  luckily   got 
wind    of    their    suspicions    and   taken 
prompt    measures    to    suppress    them. 
He,  poor  fellow,  had  lived  in  a  society 
which   takes  broad  views  of   morality, 
and  he  had  no  scruple  whatever  in  seek- 
ing out   those   old  ladies,    questioning 
them  as  to  the  information  they  had  re- 
ceived, and  meeting  their  statements  with 
a  categorical  denial.  He  then  went  to  M. 
de  Monceaux,   and  made  use  of  such 
brief  and  pithy  arguments  as  to  con- 
vince that  gentleman  that  his  life  depen- 
ded upon  his  contradiction  of  the  reports 
-which  he    admitted  having  had   some 
share    in    spreading.       De    Monceaux 
made  a  wry  face,  but  as  he  was  always 
-willing  to  oblige  a  friend  in  an  inexpen- 
sive way,  and,  besides,  infinitely  preferred 
eating  his  words  to  being  run  through 
the  body,    he   took  occasion  to  pay  a 
Tound  of  visits  on  the  following  day, 
and  to  mention,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, that  he  had  been  made  the  victim 
of  a  foolish  hoax  in  the  matter  of  young 
de  Mersac's  supposed  losses — the  stakes 
being,  in  reality,  payable  in  sous  and  not 
in  napoleons,  as  had  been  pretended. 

Amongst  those  who  experienced  a 
natural  feeling  of  disappointment  at  this 
announcement  was  Madame  de  Tr^mon- 
ville,  whom  de  Monceaux  met  at  her 
door  in  the  act  of  alighting  from  her 
carriage.  She  had  just  returned  from 
the  Campagne  de  Mersac,  whither  she 
had  betaken  herself  primed  with  acid- 
sweet  congratulations,  only  to  be  refused 
admittance,  and  was  consequently  in  no 
mood  to  wish  her  neighbors  well. 

*  *  A  hoax  ?' '  she  repeated  incredu- 
lously, when  de  Monceaux  had  conclud- 
ed his  brief  explanation.  *  *  That  sounds 
very  improbable.  Why  should  they 
have  wished  to  make  you  think  that 
they  were  playing  for  gold  instead  of 
copper?*' 

*•  Oh,  as  for  that,  I  was  not  the  only 
one  taken  in,"  replied  de  Monceaux, 
with  ready  mendacity.  **  De  Mersac 
himself  fully  believed  at  the  time  that 
he  was  ruined  ;  and  a  fine  fright  he  had. 
It  was  Saint-Luc  who  contrived  to  de- 
ceive him  about  the  stakes,  and  to  make 
him  suppose  that  he  had  lost  about  four 
hundred  times  as  much  as  he  really  had. 
His  object  was  to  induce  the  young  fel- 
low to  renounce  gambling  by  showing 
him  what  it  might  lead  him  to,  as  the 


Spartans  used  to  exhibit  a  drunken  man 
to  their  sons,  by  way  of  disgusting  them 
with  intemperance.  And  I  understand 
that  he  has  succeeded.*' 

'*  What  kindness  !  and  what  morality  ! 
M.  de  Saint-Luc  is  really  becoming  too 
good  for  the  society  of  such  sinners  as 
you  and  I.  And  to  think  that  his  pupil 
has  also  been  mine  ! — with  a  difference. 
For  while  he  has  been  striving  to  wean 
the  poor  little  Marquis  from  the  amuse- 
ments of  this  life,  I  have  been  doing  my 
small  best  to  introduce  him  to  them.*' 

**  Saint-Luc  has  more  than  once,  in 
my  presence,  warned  young  de  Mersac 
against  the  dangers  of  this  house,"  ob- 
served M.  de  Monceaux,  remembering 
that  he  owed  his  friend  one.  *  *  I  fear 
that  you  will  lose  your  pupil,  madame." 

*  *  You  think  so  ?'  *  returned  Madame 
de  Tr^monville,  with  a  scornful  laugh. 
**  Stay  and  dine  wuth  us,  and  I  flatter 
myself  that  before  the  evening  is  over 
you  will  have  changed  your  mind.  The 
Marquis  makes  his  appearance  in  the 
drawing-room  as  punctually  as  the  coffee. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  beginning  to 
find  him  terribly  wearisome,  and  was 
thinking  of  giving  him  his  conge  ;  but 
since  M.  de  Saint-  Luc  'permits  himself 
to  caution  people  against  visiting  me,  I 
shall  let  him  see  that  my  friends  come 
here  when  I  please,  and  as  often  as  I 
please.  * ' 


<i 


Non  vides  quanto  moveas  pericio 
Pyrrhe,  Gaetulx  catulos  leaense  ?* 


)>• 


murmured  de  Monceaux,  as  he  followed 
the  little  lady  into  the  hall.  He  added 
aloud,  **  Madame,  no  one  knows  better 
than  I  do  that  you  are  irresistible,  but 
is  it  worth  while  to  waste  your  time  in 
making  a  slave  of  a  raw  lad  ?  I  can  an- 
swer for  one  full-grown  man  who  re- 
quires no  persuasion  to  cast  himself  at 
your  feet,  and  who — " 

**  It  will  be  worth  while  if  it  amuses 
me,"  interrupted  Madame  de  Tremon- 
ville,  disregarding  this  flattering  avowal. 
But  she  meant  that  it  would  be  worth 
while  if  it  annoyed  Saint-Luc. 

M.  de  Monceaux  cared  very  little 
whether  L^on  were  subjugated  or  no  ; 
but  he  liked  a  good  dinner,  and  knew 
that  Madame  de  Tremonville  had  a  c/tcf 
(passing  rich  upon  thirty  pounds  a  year) 
whom  many  a  London  club  might  have 
envied.     Moreover,  he  thought  it  more 
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than  likely  that  a  game  of  baccarat  would 
be  proposed  before  the  evening  was  at 
an  end,  and  baccarat  was  a  form  of 
gambling  which  usually  brought  him 
luck. 

As  the  dinner-hour  drew  near,  three 
young  officers,  evidently  habitues  of  the 
house,  entered  ;  and  shortly  afterward 
the  whole  party  sat  down  to  table,  with- 
out waiting  for  M.  de  Tr6monville,  who 
had  not  yet  returned  from  his  bureau. 

**  My  husband  is  very  busy  just  now^" 
the  lady  of  the  house  remarked  casually, 
as  she  finished  her  soup.  **  One  can 
never  tell  at  what  hour  he  may  come  in. 
For  the  last  three  days  he  has  been  per- 
petually receiving  and  sending  off  tele- 
grams. By-the-by,  messieurs,  I  hope 
you  are  all  fond  of  Rhine  wine,  for  I 
think  you  will  drink  very  little  else  this 
autumn.** 

**  Bah  !  there  will  be  no  war,*';^said 
one  of  the  officers.  . 

*  *  And  why  not,  pray  ?* '  asked  Mad- 
ame de  Tr^monville,  smiling  in  the  su- 
perior fashion  of  one  behind  the  scenes. 

**  Firstly,  because  I  have  no  luck  ; 
secondly,  because  the  Prussians  are  not 
ready  ;  and  thirdly,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  declare  war  without  a  pretext. 
Besides,  the  Emperor  is  growing  old, 
and  the  Mexican  affair  has  damped  his 
ardor  for  glory.  We  have  already  in- 
flicted a  humiliation  upon  the  Prussians 
by  making  them  withdraw  their  Prince 
Leopold,  and,  for  my  part,  I  scarcely 
see  what  more  we  should  gain  by  a  suc- 
cessful campaign.** 

'*  Prestige,  and  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,**  answered  M.  de  Monceaux, 
holding  up  his  wine  to  the  glow  of  the 
sunset. 

**  The  revenge  of  Sadowa,**  said  an- 
other. 

"  And  of  Nikolsburg,"  added  a  third. 

**  You  none  of  you  understand  the  sit- 
uation,** said  Madame  de  Tr^monville. 
**  If  the  Emperor  declares  war,  it  will 
not  be  for  the  sake  of  glory  or  prestige 
— France  has  enough  of  both — nor  to 
revenge  fancied  slights,  nor  even  to  rec- 
tify the  eastern  frontier — though  that 
may  become  a  political  necessity — but 
to  insure  peace.  The  Empire  is  peace  ; 
the  country  desires  peace.  We  shall 
have  it  ;  but  to  obtain  it  we  must  make 
up  our  minds  to  pass  through  a  short 
struggle.  When  our  victorious  armies  en- 


ter Berlin,  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  will 
be  assured  for  the  next  half-century.  *  * 

Madame  de  Tr6monville  was  as  igno- 
rant of  the  history  of  past  campaigns  as 
she  was  of  politics  and  of  the  art  of 
war  ;  but  she  was  not  more  ignorant 
than  the  newspaper  writers  from  whom 
she  derived  her  information,  such  as  it 
was  ;  and,  in  common  with  the  immense 
majority  of  her  compatriots,  she  had  a 
blind  confidence  in  the  reigning  dynasty. 
*  *  As  for  a  pretext, ' '  she  resumed,  *  *  that 
is  easily  found  ;  and  if  we  cannot  dis- 
cover one,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
going  to  war  without  any.  War  is  un- 
avoidable, and  we  must  take  advantage 
of  the  first  favorable  moment  to  declare 


t » 


it. 

**  Ah,  there  is  the  question,"  remark- 
ed the  officer  who  had  spoken  first. 
**  Is  the  present  moment  a  favorable 
one  for  us  ?*  * 

Madame  de  Tr^monville  turned  upon 
him  with  sovereign  contempt.  "  Mon- 
sieur de  Marcy,**  said  she,  "do  you 
take  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  for  an 
imbecile  ?  Is  it  likely  that  he  would 
declare  war  if  he  were  not  sure  of  suc- 
cess ?** 

**  War  is  not  yet  declared,"  said  de 
Monceaux  ;  **  and  I  confess  that  I  am 
a  little  of  M.  de  Marcy 's  opinion.  I 
think  the  Government  will  be  satisfied 
with  having  given  King  William  a  slap 
in  the  face,  and  will  go  no  further.  I 
believe  we  are  a  match  for  the  Prus- 
sians ;  but  they  are  good  soldiers,  and 
Berlin  is  a  long  way  from  Paris,  and  we 
have  no  allies.  * ' 

**  No  allies  ?**  cried  Madame  de  Tr^- 
monville.  **  Wait  a  little.  I  know  from 
a  sure  source  that  Austria  will  join  us  as 
soon  as  the  first  shot  is  fired.  Bavaria  and 
Wiirtemberg,  who  can  put  some  80,000 
men  into  the  field  between  them,  must 
follow  suit.  In  this  way  Prussib,  with 
an  army  of  something  like  700,000  men, 
including  the  reserves,  will  be  hemmed 
in  by  forces  amounting  in  all  to  1,600,- 
000  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  she  will  be  out- 
numbered in  the  proportion  of  consider- 
ably more  than  two  to  one.  If  you 
think  that  is  not  enough  to  put  King 
William  back  in  his  place,  I  will  throw 
you  in  Hanover,  who  has  been  awaiting 
her  opportunity  for  four  years  past." 

These  imposing  figures  did  not  fail  to 
produce  their  effect  upon  the  company, 
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no  member  of  which  had  sufficient 
knowledge  of  his  own  to  verify  or  dis- 
pute them  ;  and  Madame  de  Tr6raon- 
ville,  having  secured  the  respectful  at- 
tention of  her  audience,  went  on  to 
expatiate  upon  the  probable  future  policy 
of  the  conquering  Emperor.  With  her 
enemies  crushed,  with  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope  assured,  with  religion 
freed  from  disturbing  influences,  and 
the  machinations  of  disaffected  plotters 
rendered  abortive  by  the  contentment 
of  the  nation,  France  would  be  at  liberty 
to  devote  herself  to  the  fulfilment  of  her 
destiny — that  of  leading  the  world  in 
the  path  of  civilization.  The  standing 
army  might  be  reduced,  taxation  dimin- 
ished, and  a  new  era  of  government, 
combining  the  blessings  of  constitutional 
freedom  with  those  of  order  and  disci- 
pline, inaugurated.  Under  the  benevo- 
lent sway  of  a  dynasty  secure  alike 
against  aggression  abroad  and  treason  at 
home,  industry  would  take  a  fresh  start, 
science  would  be  encouraged,  the  arts 
fostered,  and,  lastly,  a  Court  would 
gather  at  the  Tuileries  which  for  bril- 
liancy, refinement,  and  elegance  would 
surpass  any  kno^vn  to  history  or  tradi- 
tion. •  Madame  de  Tr6monville  waxed 
so  enthusiastic  over  this  portion  of  her 
subject  that  she  pursued  it  without  inter- 
mission until  dinner  was  at  an  end,  and 
carried  it  with  her  into  the  drawing-room 
afterward.  She  was  predicting  the  sp- 
pedy  advent  of  a  somewhat  equivocal 
millennium  when  the  entrance  of  L6on 
diverted  her  thoughts  into  another 
channel,  and  recalled  her  to  actual- 
ities. 

**  How  late  you  are  !"  she  cried,  greet- 
ing the  infatuated  youth  with  a  reproach- 
ful look  which  set  his  silly  heart  beating. 

**  On  the  contrary,  madame,  I  am  ten 
minutes  before  my  usual  time,"  he  an- 
swered innocently. 

**  But  when  I  tell  you  that  you  are 
late  !  Do  you  not  know,  M.  de  Mersac, 
that  a  well-bred  man  never  contradicts 
a  lady  ?  You  are  unpardonably  rude 
this  evening." 

**  Madame,  I  apologize  most  humbly. " 

•*  On  your  knees,  then,  or  I  will  not 
forgive  you." 

The  young  idiot  actually  plumped 
down  upon  his  knees  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  Madame  de  Tr6monville, 
darting  a  mischievous  glance  over  her 


shoulder  at  de  Monceaux,  gravely  ac- 
corded the  desired  pardon. 

**  But  we  must  have  no  disloyal  sub- 
jects here  this  evening,"  she  added. 
"  When  you  came  in,  M.  le  Marquis, 
we  were  discussing  the  prospects  of  war. 
At  such  a  time  as  this  you  must  waive 
considerations  of  party,  and  cry  *  Vive 
r Emperor^  *  or  we  shall  send  you  home 


agam 


( t 


14 


Madame  !• 


f » 


Do  as  I  command  you,  or  retire. 
Our  patriotism  will  be  content  with  noth- 
ing less." 

r.  **  Vive  r Empereur  r*  ejaculated  L6on 
in  such  lugubrious  accents  that  there 
was  a  general  outburst  of  laughter. 

"  Bravo  !"  cried  Madame  de  Tr6mon- 
ville,  patting  him  approvingly  on  the 
shoulder.  You  have  said  your  lesson 
well,  and  you  shall  have  your  reward. 
I  will  sing  to  you,  and  you  shall  turn 
over  my  music  for  me."  ^ 

What  fascination  was  there  about  this 
vulgar  little  woman  that  could  induce 
L^on,  who,  after  all,  was  a  gentleman, 
though  a  foolish  one,  to  parade  his  sub- 
jection to  her  in  so  public  a  fashion  ? 
There  is  no  answer  to  such  questions  ; 
but  the  phenomena  which  suggest  them 
may  be  witnessed  any  day  nearer  home 
than  Algeria.  The  young  marquis  was 
not  the  first  man  who,  falling  a  victim 
to  the  enchantments  of  this  Circe,  had 
been  forced  by  her  to  exhibit  himself  to 
the  world  in  a  shape  half  melancholy, 
half  contemptible.  It  soothed  her  self- 
love  to  see  her  admirers  grovelling  be- 
fore her  ;  and  on  this  particular  even- 
ing, the  boast  which  she  had  made  to 
de  Monceaux  caused  her  to  be  more 
capricious  and  imperious  than  usual. 
She  made  L6on  fetch  and  carry  for  her 
like  a  dog  ;  she  bullied  and  petted  him 
by  turns  ;  and  to  show  his  perfect  do- 
cility, ordered  him  first  to  sing  **  Par- 
tant  pour  la  Syrie,"  which  he  did  with 
a  very  bad  grace,  and  then  to  read  aloud 
a  newspaper  article  in  which  a  lively  his- 
torical parallel  was  drawn  between  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  and  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle. 

It  was  an  exhibition  of  much  the 
same  nature  as  may  be  seen  in  any  trav- 
elling menagerie.  An  elephant  balanc- 
ing his  unwieldy  body  upon  an  inverted 
tub,  firing  a  pistol  with  his  trunk,  and 
raising  himself  clumsily  upon  his  hind 
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legs  is  not  a  beautiful,  an  imposing,  or 
even  a  comical  spectacle  ;  but  there  are 
people  who  think  such  sights  worth  pay- 
ing for,  and  de  Monceaux  was  very  well 
amused  by  Leon's  performance,  though 
the  other  young  men,  who  all  this  time 
were  left  to  entertain  one  another, 
thought  it  a  trifle  tedious. 

A  diversion  was  at  length  created  by 
the  appearance  of  M.  de  Tremonville, 
who  walked  into  the  room  looking  tired 
and  harassed,  and  with  no  trace  of  his 
customary  smiling,  official  sleekness 
about  him. 

*'  Messieurs,"  said  he,  taking  off  his 
spectacles  and  rubbing  them  slowly  with 
his  silk  pocket-handkerchief,  *'  I  bring 
you  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war. '  * 

A  volley  of  exclamations  and  ques- 
tions greeted  this  announcement. 
Everybody  began  to  speak  at  once. 
When  had  the  news  arrived  ?  Was  it 
certainly  true  ?  Had  France  or  Prussia 
declared  war  ?  What  was  the  cause  as- 
signed ? — and  so  forth.  When  M.  de 
Tremonville  could  get  a  hearing,  he 
satisfied  the  impatience  of  his  question- 
ers to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The  Gov- 
ernor-General had  received  a  telegram 
announcing  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
having  refused  to  give  audience  to  M. 
Benedetti,  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  two  countries  had  been  broken  off, 
and  that  an  aide-de-camp  was  now  on 
his  way  to  Berlin  with  the  formal  decla- 
ration of  war.  The  Chasseurs  d'Afrique 
were  under  orders  to  proceed  immediate- 
ly to  France,  and  other  regiments  were 
to  follow  as  soon  as  transports  could  be 
got  ready  to  embark  them.  The  Gov- 
ernor-General himself  was  to  take  com- 
mand of  an  army  corps,  and  would  pro- 
bably leave  in  the  course  of  ^  few  days. 
It  was  said  that  the  Emperor  would  as- 
sume the  command-in-chief  in  person. 
M.  de  Tr6monville  communicated  all 
this  intelligence  soberly,  almost  dolo- 
rously, for  the  turn  that  affairs  had  taken 
inspired  him  with  some  anxiety.  He 
was  not  a  specially  far-sighted  man,  but 


he  had  a  keen  eye  to  his  own  interests, 
and  he  perceived  that,  whatever  brilliant 
prospects  an  appeal  to  arms  might  hold 
out  to  military  men,  it  could  offer  none 
whatever  to  bureaucrats.  To  the  latter 
class  victory  would  bring  no  advance- 
ment, whereas  a  disaster,  which  would 
undoubtedly  hurl  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
from  his  throne,  would  only  too  certain- 
ly sweep  away  a  large  proportion  of  his 
civilian  employes  with  him.  **  C'estfd- 
cheuXy''  murmured  M.  de  Tremonville, 
in  conclusion,  as  he  rubbed  his  spec- 
tacles. 

But  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  him 
— least  of  all  his  wife.  That  patriotic 
lady  had  seated  herself  before  the  piano, 
and  now,  after  striking  a  few  stirring 
chords,  broke  forth  into  the][first  words 
of  the  Marseillaise.  Her  shrill  voice 
rang  through  the  house — 

"  Allons,  enfants  de  la  patrie, 
Lc  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive  I** 

**  Join,  all  of  you,  at  the  end  of  the 

verse,*'  she  cried  ;  and  her  enthusiasm 

gained   the    company.       They    ranged 

themselves  in  a  group  behind  her,  and 

presently    the    ears  of    the  passers-by 

on  the  high-road  caught  the  first  sound 

of  a  chorus  which  was  soon   to  become 

very  familiar  to  them — 

* '  Aux  armes,  citoyens  ! 
Former  vos  bataillons.** 

Leon,  to  whom  this  revolutionary 
song  was  anathema — M.  de  Monceaux, 
who  was  past  the  age  for  enthusiasm — 
Madame  de  Tr6monville,  who  in  her 
heart  cared  for  neither  dynasty,  nor 
country,  nor  any  person  or  thing  except 
herself,  all  forgot  themselves  in  a  sud- 
den access  of  exaltation,  and  sang  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  their  voices,  con- 
cluding with  a  tremendous  shout  of 
*•  Vive  la  France  r' 

Meanwhile,  M.  de  Tremonville,  un- 
moved in  the  midst  of  all  this  excite- 
ment, continued  to  rub  his  spectacles  in 
the  corner  where  he  was  seated  apart, 
murmuring,  **  Cestfdcheux.** — Cornhill 
Magazine, 
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INFLUENCE    OF    THE    MIND    ON    THE    BODY. 


A  FEW  months  ago  we  considered  in 
these  pages  the  influence  of  bodily  ill- 
ness as  a  mental  stimulant,  or  rather  (as 
perhaps  we  might  have  named  the  article 


but  for  the  undue  length  of  such  a  title) 
the  abnormal  activity  sometimes  evinced 
by  the  mind  at  seasons  of  great  bodily 
prostration  or  disturbance.     We  propose 
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to  consider  the  somewhat  more 
ar,  but  not  less  instructive  pheno- 

1,  the  strange  influence  of  the 
on  the  body.  There  are  few  cir- 
ances  in  mental  physiology  more 
sing  when  rightly  understood,  few 
s  more  suggestive,  than  this,  that 

conceived  in  the  mind — that  is, 
are  in  the  habit  of  supposing,  the 
s  of  processes  taking  place  in  the 
natter  of  the  brain — should  influ- 
lot  only  voluntary  hut  involuntary 
r  processes,  nay,  not  lonly  respira- 
rirculation,  and  so  forth,  but  the 
IS  processes  of  secretion  on  which 
utrition  of  different  parts  of  the 
depends.     There  is  no  novelty,  of 

2,  in  the  recognition  of  this  cir- 
ance,  though  we  venture  to  express 
;lief  that  quite  a  large  proportion 
>se  who  may  read  this  article  will 
onsiderable  novelty  in  some  of  the 
ace  we  shall  adduce.  But  the  fact 
he  relations  here  considered  have 
>een  recognized  by  physicians  and 
Qts  of  mental  physiology,  does  not 
:t  from  the  interest  of  the  problem 
ated  by  these  relations.  It  may 
be  said  that  as  yet  they  have  not 
in  the  least  degree  explained.  Yet 
roblem  is  not  one  which  appears  at 
t  view  so  hopelessly  beyond  all  our 
pts  at  solution,  as  some  which  are 
jcted  with  mental  and  corporeal 
rs.  We  can  understand,  for  in- 
5,  that  the  student  of  mental  physi- 

should  at  present  turn  hopelessly 
the  attempt  to  explain  how  thought 
d  in  any  way  depend  on  changes  in 
ubstance  of  the  brain,  or  again, 
the  task  of  attempting  to  determine 

by  any  process  of  evolution,  the 
>mena    of     consciousness    should 

been  developed  from  cerebral 
res  which  in  their  simpler  form  ap- 
to  result  in  automatic  movements. 
re  have  no  such  seemingly  hopeless 
em  in  the  subject  now  to  be  con- 
id.  For  in  reality  it  amounts  sim- 
)  the  question  how  or  why  certain 
jes  in  one  part  of  the  body  lead  to 
jes  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
iistinctions  between  mind  and  mat- 
etween  thought  and  cerebral  aciiv- 
re  not  here  involved.  A  problem 
•ently  physical,  and  physical  only, 
>mitted  to  our  investigation.  Yet 
rto  the  solution  of  this  problem  has 


not  been  attained  ;  nor  indeed  does 
there  seem  at  present  to  be  good  reason 
for  regarding  it  as  attainable. 

Let  us  turn,  however,  to  the  consid- 
eration of  certain  remarkable  illustra- 
tions of  the  influence  of  the  mind  on 
bodily  functions.  The  subject  is  special- 
ly suited  for  the  use  of  the  inductive 
method.  Indeed,  the  chief  difficulty  we 
are  likely  to  find  in  the  application  of 
this  method  resides  in  the  probability 
that  our  space  will  be  too  limited  to 
afford  room  even  for  a  single  instance 
of  each  class  of  illustrative  cases. 

By  a  coincidence  it  so  chances  that 
the  great  modern  advocate  of  the  induc- 
tive method  of  research — Francis  Bacon 
— supplies  a  very  effective  piece  of  evi- 
dence as  to  the  influence  of  the  imagina- 
tion on  external  growths  which  seem  to 
have  their  origin  in  deficient  vitality  of 
certain  parts  of  the  external  surface  of 
the  body — as  warts,  wens,  and  the  like. 
Bacon  did  not,  however,  treat  the  evi- 
dence afforded  in  his  own  case  with  the 
acumen  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  inductive  philosopher.    **  I  had 
from  my  childhood, ' '  he  says,  *  *  a  wart 
upon   one   of    my  fingers  ;    afterward, 
when  I  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  be- 
ing then  at  Paris,  there  grew  upon  both 
my  hands  a  number  of  warts,  at  the  least 
an  hundred  in  a  month's  space.     The 
English  ambassador's  lady,   who  was  a 
woman  far  from  superstition"  (a  state- 
ment which  must  be  taken  cum  grano)^ 
**  told  me  one  day  she  would  help  me 
away  with  my  warts  ;    whereupon  she 
got  a  piece  of  lard  with  the  skin  on,  and 
rubbed  the  warts  all  over  with  the  fat 
side  ;    and  amongst  the  rest  that  wart 
which  I  had  from  my  childhood  ;  then 
she  nailed  the  piece  of  lard,  with  the 
fat  toward  the   sun,  upon  a  post  of  her 
chamber  window,    which    was    to    the 
south.     The  success  was  that  within  five 
weeks'  space  all  the  warts  were  quite 
away,  and  that  wart  which  I  had  so  long 
endured  for  company.     But  at  the  rest 
I  did  little  marvel  because  they  came  in 
a  short  time,   and  might  go  away  in  a 
short  time  again  ;   but  the  going  away 
of  that  which  had  stayed  so  long  doth 
yet  stick  with  me. ' ' 

Bacon  considered  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment to  have  been  due  to  some  sym- 
pathy which  he  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween the  lard  and  the  warts  after  they 
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had  once  been  in  contact.     It  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  understand  how  so  absurd 
an  explanation  could  even  for  a  moment 
have   been   entertained  by  Bacon — not 
when,  as  a  mere  boy,   the  experiment 
was  successfully  tried  upon  him,  but  in 
after  years,    when  he  had    learned  to 
study  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect. 
The  servant  who  places  a  poker  across 
the  top  bar  of  the  grate,  under  the  im- 
pression that  in  some  occult  way  the  fire 
will   be   made   to   burn    more   actively 
through  this  arrangement,  adducing  this 
or  that  case  in  which  a  fire  so  treated 
did  burn  up  as  sufficient  proof  that  the 
method  is  infallible,  does  not  seem  to 
reason  (if  one  can  call  such  a  mental 
process  reasoning)  more  absurdly  than 
Bacon  did  when  the  experiment  which 
so  **  stuck  with  him"  satisfied  him  that 
the  drying  of  grease  which  had  once 
touched  his  warts  could  cause  the  warts 
themselves  to  disappear,  though  the  skin 
was  hung  up  in  one  place  while  he  and 
his  warts  were  in  other  places,  and  no 
contact  remained  between  the  warts  and 
the  skin  of  lard.     If  the  idea  of  some 
occult  sympathy  between  the  fat   and 
the  warts  could  really  arise  in  a  mind 
***  far  from    superstition,"   one    would 
suppose  it  must  have  occurred  to  Bacon 
that   the  justice  of  this  idea  could  be 
very  readily  put  to  the  test.     He  had 
only   to   apply  a  skin  of  lard  to  some 
one's  warts,  and  then  submit  the  skin  to 
a  variety  of  more  active  processes  than 
mere  sun-drying,  inquiring  whether  the 
warty  person  found  sudden  relief,  sud- 
den pain,  or  any  effect  whatever,  when 
the  nature  of  such  experiments  was  kept 
concealed  from  the  said  patient.     One 
can  understand  that  those  who  were  not 
far  from  superstition  might  imagine  the 
experiment  to  be  really  rendered  effec- 
tive by  charms,  prayers,  and  incanta- 
tions, or  by  some  mystical  ceremonies 
or  other  which  were  nut  disclosed  to  the 
patient.     We  know  that  in  Bacon's  time, 
and  to  a  far  later  date,  the  efficiency  of 
such  magic  devices  was  believed  in  by 
many   who   called   themselves    philoso- 
phers.    To  this  day  there  are  many  who 
are  foolish  enough  to  indulge  in  such 
beliefs.     But  Bacon  regarded  the  pro- 
cess of  cure  as  purely  natural,  though, 
as   one  would  suppose,    the    evidence 
against  such  a  view  should  have  appear- 
ed insurmountable  to  a  man  of  his  rea- 


soning power.     We  must,  however,  re- 
member that  in  his  day  it  must  have  ap- 
peared almost,  if  not  quite  as  unreason- 
able  to  assume  that    the    imagination 
could  affect  a  part  of  the  body,  as  that 
some  secret  sympathy  might  exist  be- 
tween a  part  of  the  body  and  some  sub- 
stance  which   had  touched  it.      Many 
readers  will  remember  that  Sir  Kenelm 
^^g^y^  i^  ^  work  published  as  late  as 
1658,    discusses   gravely    the   influence 
produced  on  a. badly  wounded  hand  by 
bathing  a  garter,  which  had  been  stained 
with   the  blood,    in  a  basin  of  water 
wherein  a  certain  powder  had  been  dis- 
solved.    *  *  As  soon  as  the  bloody  garter 
was  put  within  the  bason,  *  *  the  wounded 
man  '*  started  suddenly   as  if  he  had 
found  some  strange  alteration  in  him- 
self."    '*  I  asked  him  whfat  he  ailed  ?" 
proceeds  the  narrator.     **  *  I  know  not 
what  ailes  me,  but  I  find  that  I  feele  no 
more  pain.      Methinks  that  a  pleasing 
kind  of  freshnesse,  as  it  were  a  wet  cold 
napkin,  did  spread  over  my  hand,  which 
had  taken  away  the  inflammation  that 
tormented  me  before. '     I  replied,  *  since 
then  that  you  feel  already  so  good  effect 
of  my  medicaments,  I  advise  you  to  cast 
away  all  your  plaisters ;  only  keep  the 
wound  clean,',  and  in  a  moderate  temper 
betwixt  heat  and  cold. '     This  was  pres- 
ently reported  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  a  little  after  to  the  King,  who 
were  both  very  curious  to  know  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  businesse,  which  was" 
(the  story  is  not  so  distinct  here  as  could 
be  wished),  "  that  after  dinner  I  took  the 
garter  out  of  the  water,  and  put  it  to  dry 
before  a  good  fire.  It  was  scarce  dry,  but 
Mr.  Howell's  servant  came  running,  that 
his  master  felt  as  much  burning  as  ever 
he  had  done,  if  not  more,  for  the  heat 
was  such  as  if  his  hand  were  *twixt  coles 
of  fire.     I  answered,  although  that  had 
happened  at  present,  yet  he  should  find 
ease  in  a  short  time  ;  for  I  knew  the  rea- 
son of  this  new  accident,    and   would 
provide    accordingly ;    for    his   master 
should  be  free  from  that  inflammation,  it 
may  be,  before  he  could  possibly  return 
to  him  ;  but  in  case  he  found  no  ease, 
I  wished  him  to  come  presently  back 
again  ;  if  not,  he  might  forbear  coming. 
Thereupon  he  went ;  and  at  the  instant 
I    did  put  again   the  garter  into  the 
water  :  thereupon  he  found  his  master 
without  any  pain  at  all.     To  be  brief, 
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there  was  no  sense  of  pain  afterward  ; 
l>ut  within  five  or  six  days  the  wounds 
"were  cicatrized,  and  entirely  healed." 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  speaking  of  such 
stories  as  these,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  possihly  the  cure  may  have  resulted 
from  the  care  with  which  the  wound  was 
in  the  first  place  washed.  It  will  be 
observed,  however,  that  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby's  account  does  not  countenance 
this  explanation.  Nor,  if  one  could 
accept  it  as  it  stands,  could  one 
adopt  the  idea  that  the  imagination 
of  the  patient  produced  the  changes 
of  feeling  described.  For  it  is  clearly 
stated  that  the  patient  felt  relief  be- 
fore he  knew  that  the  garter  had  been 
placed  in  the  basin  of  water ;  that 
the  pain  returned  when  the  **  chirur- 
geon"  in  another  house  had  dried  the 
garter,  and  that  the  pain  disappeared 
before  the  return  of  the  messenger  who 
carried  back  the  promise  of  relief.  If 
such  stories  as  these  were  current  in 
Bacon's  time,  and  were  generally  be- 
lieved, his  explanation  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  his  warts,  confirmed  as  it  seem- 
ed by  what  he  knew  of  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances, may  have  seemed  to  him  as 
philosophical  as  to  us  it  appears  ab- 
surd. 

So  the  faith,  which  prevailed  for  many 
years  after  Bacon's  time,  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  Royal  Touch  must  be  regarded 
as  based  to  some  degree  on  evidence, 
though  the  evidence  was  misunderstood. 
In  days  when  many  believed  that  a  cer- 
tain divinity  doth  hedge  a  king,  it  was 
natural  that  in  the  first  place  the  imagi- 
nations of  those  folks  of  feeble  vitality 
and  often  of  deficent  mental  power,  who 
were  brought  to  kings  to  be  touched, 
should  be  so  far  affected  as  to  cause 
such  bodily  changes  as  we  now  know  to 
be  produced  by  a  strongly  excited  imagi- 
nation, and  that  in  the  second  place  the 
persons  thus  cured  and  those  who  heard 
of  such  cures  should  attribute  the  effect 
to  the  virtue  of  the  kingly  touch,  not  to 
the  influence  of  mere  mental  processes. 
Dr.  Todd,  in  his  Influence  of  the  Mind 
^  the  Body^  quotes  a  singular  passage 
from  a  book  by  Browne  of  Norwich, 
surgeon  to  King  Charles  II. — a  book 
rejoicing  in  the  title  Adenochoiradelogza  ; 
or^  a  Treatise  of  Glandules^  and  the 
Royal  Gift  of  Healing  them,  *  *  A  Non- 
conformist child,  in  Norfolk,"  says 
New  Skkbs.— Vol.  XXX.,  No.  4 


Browne,  in  the  passage  referred  to, 
**  being  troubled  with  scrofulous  swell- 
ings, the  late  deceased  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  of  Norwich,  being  consulted 
about  the  same,  his  Majesty  being  then 
at  Breda  or  Bruges,  he  advised  the  pa- 
rents of  the  child  to  have  it  carried  over 
to  the  king  fhis  own  method  being  used 
ineffectually);  the  father  seemed  very 
strange  at  his  advice,  and  utterly  denied 
it,  saying  th&  touch  of  the  king  was  of 
no  greater  efficacy  than  any  other  man's. 
The  mother  of  the  child,  adhering  to 
the  doctor's  advice,  studied  all  imagin- 
able means  to  have  it  over,  and  at  last 
prevailed  with  the  husband  to  let  it 
change  the  air  for  three  weeks  or  a 
month  ;  this  being  granted,  the  friends 
of  the  child  that  went  with  it,  unknown 
to  the  father,  carried  it  to  Breda,  where 
the  king  touched  it,  and  she  returned 
home  perfectly  healed."  The  worthy 
doctor  is  careful  that  the  moral  of  the 
story  should  not  be  overlooked.  *'  The 
child  being  come  to  its  father's  house, 
and  he  finding  so  great  an  alteration, 
inquires  how  his  daughter  arrived  at 
this  health.  The  friends  thereof  assured 
him,  that  if  he  would  not  be  angry  with 
them  they  would  relate  the  whole  truth  ; 
they  having  his  promise  for  the  same, 
assured  him  they  had  the  child  to  be 
touched  at  Breda,  whereby  they  appar- 
ently let  him  see  the  great  benefit  his 
child  had  received  thereby.  Hereupon 
the  father  became  so  amazed  that  he 
threw  off  his  Nonconformity,  and  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  in  this  manner : 
*  Farewell  to  all  dissenters,  and  to  all 
nonconformists ;  if  God  can  put  so 
much  virtue  into  the  king's  hand  as  to 
heal  my  child,  I'll  serve  that  God  and 
that  king  so  long  as  I  live,  with  all 
thankfulness.*  "  It  was  found  later 
that  Hanoverian  kings  had  the  same 
power  as  the  Stuart,  even  as  old  Au- 
brey had  noted  of  the  Yorkist  and  Lan- 
castrian kings.  **The  curing  of  the 
King's  Evil,"  he  said,  "by  the  touch 
of  the  king,  does  much  puzzle  our  phil- 
osophers, for  whether  our  kings  were 
of  the  house  of  York  or  Lancaster,  it 
did  the  cure  for  the  most  part."  And 
so  no  doubt  it  would  if  the  patient  had 
been  touched  by  one  of  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  Bedchamber,  or  by  the  valet  of 
such  a  one,  or,  in  fine,  by  Tom  Noakes 
or  John  Styles,  so  only  that  the  patient 
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s  fully  persuaded  he  had  been  touch- 
by  the  rightful  monarch. 
Another  **  royal  personage*'  succeed- 
1  (by  a  coincidence  singular  enough, 
t  the  same  place,  Breda)  in  curing  a 
lumber  of  men  of  a  much  more  active 
disorder,  though  in  this  case  the  imagi- 
nation was  aided  chiefly  by  the  ideas 
suggested  by  medicine  bottles  of  ortho- 
dox shape,  not  solely  by  faith  in  royal 
blood.  During  the  siege  of  Breda  in 
1625,  many  soldiers  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  army  were  prostrate  witla  scur- 
vy. The  mortality  was  serious,  the 
patients  having  altogether  lost  heart. 
**  This,**  says  Dr.  Frederic  van  der  Mye, 
who  was  present,  **  was  the  most  terrible 
circumstance  of  all,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
variety  of  misery ;  hence  proceeded 
fluxes,  dropsies,  and  every  species  of 
distress  {om^/e  chaos  morborum\  attend- 
ed with  a  great  mortality.'*  At  length 
the  Prince  of  Orange  sent  word  to  the 
sufferers  that  they  should  soon  be  reliev- 
ed, and  provided  with  medicines  pro- 
nounced by  doctors  to  be  wonderfully 
efficacious  in  the  cure  of  scurvy. 
**  Three  small  phials  of  medicine  were 
given  to  each  physician,  not  enough  for 
the  recovery  of  two  patients.  It  was 
publicly  given  out  that  three  or  four 
drops  were  sufficient  to  impart  a  healing 
virtue  to  a  gallon  of  liquor.**  **  We 
now,'*  says  Van  der  Mye,  **  displayed 
our  wonder-working  balsams,  nor  were 
even  the  commanders  let  into  the  secret 
of  the  cheat  put  upon  the  soldiers. 
They  flocked  in  crowds  about  us,  every 
one  soliciting  that  part  might  be  reserv- 
ed for  their  use.  Cheerfulness  again  ap- 
pears in  every  countenance,  and  a  uni- 
versal faith  prevails  in  the  sovereign 
virtue  of  the  remedy.  .  .  .  The  effect  of 
the  delusion  was  really  astonishing  :  for 
many  quickly  and  perfectly  ^recovered. 
Such  as  had  not  moved  their  limbs  for 
a  month  before  were  seen  walking  the 
streets  sound,  upright,  and  in  perfect 
health.  They  boasted  of  their  cure  by 
the  Prince's  remedy.  .  .  .  Many  who 
declared  that  they  had  been  rendered 
worse  by  all  former  remedies,  recovered 
in  a  few  days,  to  their  inexpressible  joy, 
and  the  no  less  general  surprise,  by 
taking  (almost  by  their  having  brought 
to  them)  what  we  affirmed  to  be  their 
gracious  Prince's  cure.'*  We  may  add 
that    on    another   occasion   widespread 


scurvy  was  suddenly  cured  in  a  very 
different  way  :  it  is  stated  on  good  au- 
thority, says  Dr.  Todd,  "that  in  1744 
the  prospect  of  a  naval  engagement  be- 
tween the  British  and  allied  fleet  had 
the  effect  of  checking  the  scurvy." 

Scurvy  being  related  closely  to  disor- 
ders of  a  kind  which  have  been  known  in 
many  cases  to  yield  to  the  action  of  the 
imagination,  the  reader  may  be  more 
struck  probably  by  cases  in  which  the 
actual  progress  of  internal  organic  dis- 
eases would  seem  to  have  been  arrested 
by  psychical  means.  Some  thirty  years 
ago  Sir  John  Forbes  mentioned  some 
remarkable  instances  of  this  kind,  which 
had  been  described  in  a  very  interesting 
paper  communicated  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Naval  Review  by  a  naval  sur- 
geon whose  high  character  was  well 
known  to  him.  Most  of  these  cases  are 
not  such  as  could  be  advantageously  de- 
scribed in  full  in  these  pages.  The  fol- 
lowing account,  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing, has  been  abridged  and  verbally  mod- 
ified (not  at  all  altered  in  essentials)  to 
render  it  more  suitable  for  our  readers. 
In  July,  1845,  the  company  of  a  Gov- 
ernment ship  were  attacked  by  an  epi- 
demic complaint,  which  in  the  severe 
instances  led  to  a  severe  form  of  dysen- 
tery. Among  those  who  suffered  most 
was  a  first-class  petty  officer,  who,  though 
he  had  had  but  a  mild  attack  of  dysen- 
tery, had  been  much  distressed  by  some 
of  the  sequels  of  the  disorder.  To  re- 
move these,  very  powerful  medicines 
had  been  employed,  and  successfully, 
save  in  this  respect  that  intense  irritation 
of  the  stomach  had  been  produced,  from 
which  the  patient  suffered  severely.  Ex- 
ternal irritants  were  employed  until  the 
poor  fellow *s  skin  became  perfectly  cal- 
lous ;  sedatives  were  given  until  his 
senses  were  muddled  ;  but  he  seemed  to 
obtain  not  the  least  relief.  **  This  be- 
ing so,'*  says  the  writer,  **  I  determined 
to  try  the  effect  of  mental  influence. 
Stating  to  him,  as  I  did  to  the  other 
men,  that  as  his  disease  was  most  obsti- 
nate, so  was  it  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  desperate  means  to  relieve  it ;  that 
with  his  sanction  1  would  therefore  put 
him  under  a  medicine  which  it  was  nec- 
essary to  watch  with  the  greatest  atten 
tion  lest  its  effects  should  prove  mo; 
prejudicial,  perhaps  fatal,  and  so  fort^ 
Having  by  these  statements  made  an  ij 
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pression,  it  became  necessary  to  keep  it 
up.     This  was  done  by  repeated  visits, 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and 
by  expressing  on   these   occasions  the 
most  intense  anxiety  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  very  powerful  and  dangerous  medic- 
aments.    This  was  not  a  case  in  which 
a  sudden  effect  could  be  expected  to  be 
produced,  whatever  might  be  the  means 
employed.    Symptoms  of  disease  existed 
which  bore  too  close  a  resemblance  to 
those  of  an  organic  order  to  admit  cf 
hope  of  a  sudden,  if  even  of  tardy  re- 
lief."     (It  will  be  seen  presently  that 
unmistakable  evidence    was    afterward 
obtained  of  the  existence  of  such  organic 
mischief  as  the  surgeon  at  this  time  fear- 
ed.)   *  *  Hence  the  pills  (breads  of  course) 
were  given  every  sixth  hour  only.  With- 
in twenty- four  hours  the  man's  suffer- 
ings were  decidedly  less.      Within  four 
days  he  was  almost  free  from  pain.     On 
the  sixth  day  he  was  quite  so  ;  his  pills 
were  omitted  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night he  was  again  at  duty  with  a  clear 
eye,  a  healthy  skin,  and  was  rapidly  re- 
gaining his   flesh.      Here,    as   in   most 
cases  where  this  method  has  been  tried, 
the  diet  and  drink  have  been  left  unre- 
stricted.    Occasionally,  however,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  taboo  some  article,  lest 
its  coming  in  contact  with  the  remedy 
might  prove  most  destructive  ;  in  other 
words,  articles  were  occasionally  forbid- 
den when  the  mind  seems  to  be  inclined 
to  lose  sight  of  what  must  be  made  the 
all-important  subject  of  thought  by  night 
and  day.     The  wonderful  improvement 
in  this  man's  state  was  frequently  com- 
mented on  by  both  officers  and  men, 
who  of  course  were,  and  still  are,   as 
little  acquainted  with  the  means  employ- 
ed as  the  patient  himself  was. ' ' 

This  case  is  so  remarkable  that  we 
might  well  be  disposed  to  consider  that 
the  man's  cure  was  not  in  reality  effect- 
ed by  the  means  to  which  the  surgeon 
attributed  il.  Might  not  the  illness,  for 
instance,  have  been  on  the  point  of 
yielding  to  the  remedies  used  before  the 
mental  method  was  tried  ?  Or  may 
there  not  have  been  some  other  cause  at 
work  ?  for  to  mention  no  other,  a  pa- 
tient on  board  ship  may  have  changes 
of  climate  unlike  those  ordinarily  expe- 
rienced by  the  patient  on  land.  One 
feels  disposed  at  a  first  view  of  the  case 
to  prefer  an  explanation  based  on  the 


possibility  of  some  such  causes  as  these 
having  acted,  than  one  which  in  reality 
requires  us  to  believe  that  a  man  (and 
one,  too,  be  it  remembered,  not  special- 
ly trained,  like  some  Eastern  devotees, 
to  fix  his  attention  constantly  on  his  in- 
terior), by  thinking  constantly  about  the 
good  effects  of  a  supposed  medicine  up- 
on his  stomach  and  mtestines,  could  ac- 
tually  cause    organic   changes   to   take 
place  in  these  viscera.     The  case  would 
then  be  a  singular  introversion  of  the 
state  of  things  described  by   Macbeth. 
He  says,    **  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a 
mind  diseased  ?"     But   here  the  physi- 
cian throws  his  physic  on  one  side,  not 
because  he  cannot  minister  to  a  mind 
diseased,    but    because    he    believes  a 
healthy  mind  has  the  power  of  minister- 
ing to  a  diseased  body  when  physic  _has 
altogether   failed.       The    memory    (of 
bread  pills  and  of  their  imagined  poten- 
cy) was  here  trusted  to  pluck  from  the 
intestines   a   rooted   trouble,   the  brain 
was  called  upon  to  raze  out  the  written 
troubles  of  the  stomach.     For  it  appear- 
ed   afterward  that   these  troubles  were 
written  (at  least  in  the  poetic  sense  in 
which  Shakespeare  uses  the  word).  They 
had,  at  any  rate,  made  their  mark.     Let 
the  rest  of  the  story  be  carefully  noted. 
**  It  may  be  said,"  proceeds  the  narra- 
tor,   **  that  this  case,   as    above  given, 
goes  for  nothing,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not 
show  that  the  pains  were  any  thing  but 
casual  ;  in  which  case  any  other  mode 
of  treatment,  or  very  likely  no  mode  at 
all"  (doubtless  the  reader  has  already 
thought  of  the  possibility  that  the  medi- 
cines   made    most    of     the     mischief) 
**  would  have  been  equally  successful  ; 
or  it  may  be  again,  as  it  has  before  been 
said,  that  it"  [the  disease,  presumably] 
**was  altogether  feigned,  and  that  the 
commanding  officer  would  have  made  a 
better  and  quicker  cure.     I  think  not  ; 
and    for    the    following    reasons  :    the 
man's  flesh  had  wasted  ;  his  eye  became 
sunken  ;  his  skin  sickly  in  hue,  as  well 
as  in  feeling  :  his  sleep,   when  he  had 
any,  was  of  the  most  disturbed  charac- 
ter.    But  more  than  all,  the  pain  after 
some  weeks  returned,  and  the  other  bad 
symptoms  followed  in  its  wake  ;  yet  both 
it  and  they  were  both  relieved  a  second 
time  by  the  same  means.     While  suffering 
from  a  third  attack  he  was  sent  to  the 
Royal   Naval    Hospital   at   Malta,    and 
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there,  after  much  suffering,  he  brought 
up  by  vomiting  a  portion  of  the  mucous 
membrance  of  one  of  the  small  intes- 
tines'* .  .  .  clearly  recognizable  by  a 
well-trained  medical  eye.  *'  I  am  dis- 
tinctly assured,**  says  our  author,  **  by 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  establishment, 
that  he  most  carefully  examined  the 
ejected  matter,  and  that  its  characters 
were  so  marked,  that  there  could  be  no 
room  for  a  doubt  as  to  what  it  was.  This 
being  so,  we  have  pretty  clear  proof  that 
disease  existed  long  before  this  slough 
was  thrown  off ;  and  that  even  this  or- 
ganic disease  was  suspended,  on  two  oc- 
casions, by  mental  influence  only." 

The  question  how  far  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate medical  practice  to  deceive  a  pa- 
tient in  such  a  case  as  the  above  has 
been  raised  by  Dr.  Todd,  and  is  answer- 
ed by  him  in  a  way  which  seems  open 
to  objection.  *'  Nothing,**  he  says, 
**  can  justify  our  asserting  what  is  not 
true  in  order  to  gain  the  patient*s  confi- 
dence.'* And  elsewhere,  **  in  regard  to 
misleading  patients  generally,  even  causd 
scicntiiv,  one  of  the  practical  difficulties 
the  investigation  into  the  influence  of 
the  imagination  presents,  is  certainly 
the  unseemliness  of  making  experiments 
of  this  nature,  and  the  danger  of  sully- 
ing that  strict  honor  which  by  no  pro- 
fession is  more  prized  or  maintained 
than  by  the  professors  of  the  medical 
art.''  If  the  cause  were  that  of  science 
alone,  this  emphatic  opposition  to  the 
misleading  of  a  patient  may  be  regarded 
as  justified.  But  there  certainly  seems 
an  excess  of  strictness  in  objecting  to  the 
deception  of  a  patient  for  his  own  good. 
If  a  doctor  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  a 
patient  will  not  recover  without  a  strong 
mental  effort,  and  that  this  effort  will 
certainly  not  be  made  unless  the  patient 
is  misled  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  treatment,  the  doctor  might  fairly 
consider  it  his  duty  to  **  assert  what  is 
not  true  to  gain  the  patient*s  confi- 
dence.'* An  adherence  to  veracity  so 
scrupulous  as  to  outweigh  the  life  of  a 
fellow-creature  may  appear  deserving  of 
admiration  when  dealt  with  in  a  treatise 
on  morals,  but  in  actual  life  would  be 
altogether  objectionable.  If  it  be  urged 
that  liberty  to  deviate  in  some  such 
cases  from  strict  truth  might  be  open  to 
abuse,  it  may  at  once  be  answered  that 
so  also  would  liberty  to  select  the  strict- 


ly veracious  course  (under  any  circum- 
stances) be  open  to  abuse.     Consider^ 
for  instance,  the  following  case,  which 
is  by  no  means  an  imaginary  one.     A 
man  is  lying  prostrate  under  a  very  dan- 
gerous illness,   and  it  is  known  to  all 
who  attend  on  him  that  any  severe  men- 
tal shock  must  inevitably  prove  fatal  to 
him,  but  that  if  for  a  few  days  he  can  he 
kept  free  from  mental   disturbance  he 
will  recover.     He  sends  a  messenger  to 
inquire  about  the  health  of  a  beloved 
relative  whom  he  knows  to  be  in  a  criti- 
cal  condition,   or   exposed  perhaps  to 
some   special   form  of  danger   distinct 
from  illness.     The  messenger,  when  he 
reaches  that  relative's  house,  is  inform- 
ed that  death  has  been  there  before  him. 
Shall  he  return  and  tell  the  patient  the 
truth,    thereby    certainly   killing  him  ? 
Let  it  be  assumed  that  he  must  at  any 
rate   take  some  message  back  ;  protract- 
ed anxiety  being,  let  us  assume,  as  dan- 
gerous for  the  patient  as   the   sudden 
shock  of  illness.     He  can  do  only  one 
of  two  things  :   tell  the  truth   and  kill, 
or  assert  what  is  not  true  and  spare  the 
patient's  life.     Few  will  question  what 
he  ought  to  do.     But  the  question  may 
be  raised,  is  he  to  be  regarded  even  as 
free  to  choose  ?     He  holds  for  the  time 
being  the  patient* s  life  in  his  hands  ;  he 
can  kill  or  spare  ;  if  he  kills,  how  should 
he  escape  reprobation  ?    And  might  he 
not  be  so  situated  that  liberty  to  choose 
one  or  other  course  might  be  abused  if 
he  told  the  truth  ?     His  fatal  veracity 
might  not  be  the  offspring  of  a  tender 
conscience,  but  of  greed  or  some  other 
evil  passion.     The  doctor  in  the  cases 
considered  by  Todd  is  somewhat  simi- 
larly  circumstanced.       He    is  satisfied 
that  there  is  a  chance,  at  any  rate,  of 
saving  life,  if  his  patient  is  assured  that: 
certain  substances  are  medicines  potent 
to  cure.     Is  he  justified  in  refusing  to 
his  patient  this  chance  of  life  ?     Doctors 
might  unquestionably  use  for  a  wrong 
purpose  the  right  of  misleading  a  patient 
for  his  good  ;  but  they  might  use  for  a 
worse  purpose  the  right  (if  they  possess- 
ed it)  of  killing  him  with  the  blunt  truth. 
A  singular  case,  bearing  in  some  de- 
gree on   the  right  to  mislead  a  patient, 
was  described  a  few  months  ago  in  a 
public  address  by  a  well-known  Ameri- 
can doctor.     A  young  lady  in  one  of 
the  Western  States  was  convinced  that 
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a  bristle  of  her  tooth-brush  had  become 
imbedded  in  her  throat,  and  was  causing 
mischief  there,  which  would  terminate 
fatally  if  the  foreign  body  were  not  re- 
moved. The  family  doctor,  and  after 
him  several  physicians  of  repute,  exam- 
ined her  throat,  and  all  agreed  in  assur- 
ing her  (which  really  was  the  case)  that 
there  was  no  bristle  there  at  all.  She 
continued  to  grow  worse,  the  imaginary 
bristle  causing  all  the  effects  which  a 
real  bristle  might  perhaps  have  caused — 
at  any  rate,  all  the  effects  which  she  im- 
agined that  a  real  bristle  would  cause. 
At  last  a  young  surgeon  was  consulted, 
who  followed  a  ^different  line  of  treat - 
•  ment.  Looking  long  and  carefully  at 
her  throat,  and  examining  the  afflicted 
part  with  several  instruments,  he  at  last 
gravely 'assured  her  that  she  was  quite 
right ;  a  bristle  was  there,  and  the  in- 
flammation she  experienced  was  un- 
doubtedly due  to  it.  He  could  not,  he 
said,  remove  the  bristle  at  once,  as  the 
only  instrument  which  would  effectually 
reach  it  was  at  home.  He  went  home 
for  it,  as  he  said,  but  really  to  inclose  in 
an  instrument  of  suitable  form  a  bristle 
from  a  tooth-brush.  Returning,  he 
carefully  nipped  the  skin  of  the  throat 
where  the  young  lady  felt  the  pricking 
of  the  non-existent  bristle,  and  after 
causing  her  enough  discomfort  to  satisfy 
her  that  this  time  the  operation  of  ex- 
tracting the  bristle  was  certainly  in  pro- 
gress, he  withdrew  the  instrument  in 
triumph,  and  along  with  it  the  bristle, 
which  had  indeed  first  entered  her  mouth 
in  that  instrument's  company.  From 
that  time  she  recovered  rapidly.  For  it 
will  be  understood  that  thoufjh  there 
was  no  real  cause  for  her  fears,  a  real 
irritation  had  been  excited  by  them,  and 
organic  mischief  had  resulted.  The 
story  ends  here  so  far  as  our  present 
subject  is  concerned,  though  as  a  tale  it 
may  seem  to  many  incomplete  without  a 
few  words  more.  The  young  surgeon, 
we  are  told,  was  highly  in  favor  thence- 
forth. He  had  not  only  saved  her  life, 
as  she  supposed,  but  had  shown  her  to 
have  been  right,  and  all  her  friends,  as 
well  as  the  other  doctors,  wrong.  She 
would  have  accepted  his  hand  but  for 
the  circumstance  that,  having  already  a 
wife,  he  omitted  to  offer  it.  She  blaz- 
oned abroad  his  fame,  however,  until  he 
had  become   famous  "  throughout  the 


whole  State."  All  would  have  ended 
pleasantly  had  he  not  in  a  moment  of 
weakness  confided  the  true  explanation 
of  the  young  lady's  cure  to  his  wife — of 
course  under  promise  of  strict  secrecy — 
which,  however,  did  not  prevent  the 
story  from  reaching  the  young  lady's 
ears  in  a  few  hours.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  thenceforth  her  feelings 
toward  the  doctor  were  the  reverse  of 
those  she  had  entertained  before.  True, 
she  owed  her  cure  to  him,  but  the  cure 
was  worse  than  the  illness. 

In  the  case  last  considered,  which, 
be  it  remembered,  actually  occurred, 
though  probably  some  of  the  surround- 
ings were  a  little  altered  by  the  narrator, 
the  truth,  supported  though  it  was  by 
the  weight  of  authority,  not  of  one  doc- 
tor only  but  of  several,  was  found  in- 
effective to  arouse  the  will  of  the  patient 
even  against  a  disease  which  had  had  its 
origin  in  her  imagination  only.  We 
may  well  doubt  then  whether,  if  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mind  on  bodily  processes 
were  thoroughly  recognized  and  admit- 
ted, it  would  be  found  possible  to  produce 
the  same  effect  by  a  direct  and  truthful 
appeal  to  the  will,  as  by  misleading  the 
patient.  .  That  some  few  persons  of 
strong  will  could  by  a  resolute  effort 
check  the  process  of  actual  disease  in 
their  internal  organs,  or  excite  processes 
of  organic  change  resulting  in  cure,  may 
be  admitted,*  but  it  must  at  the  same 
time  be  admitted  that  in  the  large  ma- 
jority of  cases  this  would  not  happen, 
even  if  the  patient  could  be  persuaded 
to  make  the  attempt.  It  is  only  when 
unconscious  of  control  that  the  ordinary 
mind  is  capable  of  directing  the  atten- 

♦  The  writer  offers  the  following  experience 
with  some  diffidence,  because  the  effects  sup- 
posed to  have  resulted  from  an  effort  of  the 
mind  may  be  otherwise  explained— possibly 
were  due  to  mere  coincidence.  Still,  such 
effects  have  been  noticed,  in  so  many  cases,  that 
he  is  disposed  to  explain  them  in  the  way  sug- 
gested. It  has  frequently  happened  to  him  that 
dviring  a  busy  week,  fortnight,  or  month  of 
lecturing,  he  has  noticed  signs  of  an  incipient 
cold — such  signs  as  under  ordinary  conditions 
have  been  nearly  always  followed  by  a  severe 
cold  with  loss  of  voice.  Now,  he  has  ob- 
served that  in  the  majority  of  instances  of  this 
kind,  no  such  sequel  has  followed,  although  no 
greater  care  has  been  taken  to  check  the  prog- 
ress of  the  cold  than  at  other  times.  It  is  as 
though  the  strong  feeling  that  he  must  not  take 
cold  prevented  him  from  doing  so. 
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tion  fixedly  in  the  way  required.  And 
of  course,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  doctor  has  to  deal  with  men  of  ordi- 
nary mind,  not  with  those  possessing 
strong  power  of  fixing  the  attention,  and 
resolute  will  to  exert  that  power. 

What  might  be  hoped  from  minds  of 
such  exceptional  power  we  may  learn 
from  several  instances  which  have  been 
recorded  in  the  history  of  medicine. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  is  the  case 
of  Andrew  Crosse,  the  electrician — a 
case  so  remarkable,  indeed,  that  were  it 
open  to  doubt,  one  might  be  disposed  to 
reject  it  as  incredible,  or  at  any  rate  as 
explicable  in  any  other  way  than  as  an 
instance  of  the  power  of  the  mind  over 
the  body. 

Crosse  had  been  bitten  severely  by  a 
cat,  which  on  the  same  day  died  from 
hydrophobia.  He  seems  resolutely  to 
have  dismissed  from  his  mind  the  fears 
which  must  naturally  have  been  suggest- 
ed by  these  circumstances.  Had  he 
yielded  to  them,  as  most  men  would,  he 
might  not  improbably  have  succumbed 
within  a  few  days  or  weeks  to  an  attack 
of  mind-created  hydrophobia — so  to  de- 
scribe the  fatal  ailment  which  ere  now 
has  been  known  to  kill  persons  who  had 
been  bitten  by  animals  perfectly  free 
from  rabies.  Three  months  passed, 
during  which  Crosse  enjoyed  his  usual 
health.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  how- 
ever, he  felt  one  morning  a  severe  pain 
in  his  arm,  accompanied  by  severe  thirst. 
He  called  for  water,  but  '*  at  the  in- 
stant, '  *  he  says,  *  *  that  I  was  about  to 
raise  the  tumbler  to  my  lips,  a  strong 
spasm  shot  across  my  throat ;  immedi- 
ately the  terrible  conviction  came  to  my 
mind  that  I  was  about  to  fall  a  victim  to 
hydrophobia,  the  consequence  of  the 
bite  that  I  had  received  from  the  cat. 
The  agony  of  mind  that  I  endured 
for  one  hour  is  indescribable  ;  the  con- 
templation of  such  a  horrible  death — 
death  from  hydrophobia — was  almost 
insupportable  ;  the  torments  of  hell  itself 
could  not  have  surpassed  what  I  suffer- 
ed. The  pain,  which  had  first  com- 
menced in  my  hand,  passed  up  to  the 
elbow,  and  from  thence  to  the  shoulder, 
threatening  to  extend.  I  felt  all  human 
aid  was  useless,  and  I  believed  that  I 
must  die.  At  length  I  began  to  reflect 
upon  my  condition.  I  said  to  myself, 
'  Either  I  shall  die  or  I  shall  not ;  if  I  do, 


it  will  only  be  a  similar  fate  which 
have  suffered,  and  many  more  mu 
ter,  and  I  must  bear  it  like  a  ma 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  any  h 
my  life,  my  only  chance  is  in  sue 
ing  my  utmost  resolution,  defyii 
attack,  and  exerting  every  effort 
mind. '  Accordingly,  feeling  that 
cal  as  well  as  mental  exertion  was 
sary,  I  took  my  gun,  shoulder 
and  went  out  for  the  purpose  of  : 
ing,  my  arm  aching  the  while  ii 
ably.  I  met  with  no  sport,  but  / 1 
the  whole  afternoon^  exerting  at  eve 
I  went  a  strong  mental  effort  agai 
disease.  When  1  returned  to  the 
I  was  decidedly  better  ;  I  was  £ 
eat  some  dinner,  and  drank  wa 
usual.  The  next  morning  the  j 
pain  had  gone  down  to  my  elbo 
following  it  went  down  to  the  wrii 
the  third  day  left  me  altogether.  ] 
tioned  the  circumstance  to  Dr. 
lake,  and  he  said  he  certainly  cons 
I  had  had  an  attack  of  hydrop 
which  would  possibly  have  proves 
had  I  not  struggled  against  it  by  a 
effort  of  mind." 

It  seems  to  us  not  unlikely  th 
case,  besides  illustrating  the  power 
mind  in  arresting  disease,  might 
if  carefully  studied,  to  throw  lig 
the  nature  of  hydrophobia.  We 
assume,  it  should  seem,  that  the 
can  only  act  on  the  body  by  means 
nerves,  which  indeed  may  be  regar 
simply  outlying  branches  from  the 
nerve-trunk — the  brain.  By 
mental  effort  the  nervous  system, 
as  a  whole,  or  in  some  special  reg 
thrown  into  some  condition  which 
its  normal  condition,  and  in  this  i 
mal  state  influences  in  some  s 
manner  the  other  tissues,  either  « 
body  as  a  whole,  or  of  the  part 
body  in  which  the  nerves  ar 
thrown  into  an  abnormal  state.  1 
seems  by  no  means  impossible  to 
tain  experimentally  what  is  the  c 
of  condition  thus  brought  abc 
mental  efforts  to  direct  attenti< 
special  parts  of  the  body.  The  re 
tion  of  the  possibility  that  the  p 
of  the  hydrophobic  disease  in  the 
may  be  arrested  by  interposing 
way,  as  it  were,  a  barrier  of  nervoi 
tem  in  this  abnormal  condition, 
conceivably     suggest      some      s] 
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remedy  for  the  disease,  some  process  or 
medicament  bv  which  this  abnormal 
condition  might  be  brought  about  in 
cases  where  the  mind  and  will  were  not 
sufficiently  powerful  to  produce  such  an 
efifect  without  aid  from  without. 

Remembering    the     resemblance   be- 
tween some  of  the  phenomena  of  hydro- 
phobia and  of  lock-jaw,  the  following 
case,  in  which  the  cure  of  lock-jaw  was 
attributed  to  the  use  of  metallic  tract- 
ors,   further    illustrates    this  particular 
point,  for  it  was  subsequently  sufficiently 
demonstrated  that  all  the  results  of  me- 
tallic tractorism  could  be  equally  well 
produced  with  wooden  or  bone  tractors 
painted  to  resemble  metallic  ones — in 
other  words  that  they  were  simply  effects 
of  imagination,  strongly  excited  by  the 
belief  that  metallic  tractors  have  power- 
ful   curative    effects.     The    account  is 
given  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Vine  Hall, 
of  whom  Dr.   Todd    remarks  that  his 
veracity   was  unimpeachable  :     **  Mrs. 
P.,  a  poor  woman  in  Wharf  Lane,  Maid- 
stone, was  seized  with  a  lock-jaw  four 
days  ago,  and  continued  in  a  most  de- 
plorable state,  attended  by  a  physician 
and  a  surgeon,  till  this  morning,  when 
she  was  completely  cured  in  fifty  min- 
utes by  the  application  of  the  tractors. 
The  medical  gentlemen  had  been  exert- 
ing themselves    to    the  utmost,   in  the 
kindest  manner,  and  one  of  them  said 
he  would  give  a  hundred  guineas  if  he 
could  save  her   life.      This  gentleman 
came  into  the  room  while  I  was  in  the 
act  of  using  the  tractors,  which  he  had 
never  seen  before,  but  kindly  said  they 
should  certainly  have  a  fair  chance,  and 
he  directed  me  where  to  apply  them  with 
the  greatest  advantage.    I  continued  the 
operation  for  forty  minutes  without  any 
apparent  benefit,   and  then  giving  the 
tractors  into  the  hands  of  the  surgeon, 
returned  to  my  own  house,  awaiting  the 
issue  of  their  further  application.     In 
about  twelve  minutes  the  surgeon  (Mr. 
S.)  came  breathless  with  haste  and  de- 
light to  inform  me  that  he  had  himself 
continued  the  use  of  the  tractors  only  ten 
minutes  when  the  poor  creature  opened 
her  mouth.     Mr.  S.  was   so  fully   per- 
suaded of  the  efficacy  of  the  tractors  that 
he  immediately  purchased  a  pair  for  his 
own  use.    Mr.   S.  writes  :  *  The  case  is 
yours,    the    sugestion    was     yours ;    I 
merely  continued  the  employment  of  the 


measure  from  the  apparent  helplessness 
of  medical  means  in  relieving  the  dis- 
tressing complaint.  Although  previously 
to  the  employment  of  the  tractors  I  had 
utterly  given  up  the  idea  of  saving  my 
poor  patient ;  although  I  feared  medi- 
cine would  prove  wholly  inefficacious, 
yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  cer- 
tain death  would  have  been  the  result  ; 
but  I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  im- 
peach the  effect  of  the  tractors  in  this 
case.  I  feel  conviction  that  they  pro- 
duced the  cure. '  ' ' 

In  passing  we  may  note,  with  Dr. 
Todd,  our  surprise  that  after  it  had  been 
conclusively  proved  by  the  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Haygarth  and  others  with 
wooden  tractors,  that  such  cures  as  the 
above  were  really  due  to  the  effect  of 
imagination,  they  should  therefore  have 
ceased  to  pay  further  attention  to  the 
matter.  The  result  of  their  experiments 
was  more  interesting  than  would  have 
been  any  demonstration  of  the  potency 
of  metallic  tractors.  They  had  estab- 
lished, in  fact,  the  existence  of  a  cura- 
tive power  in  nature  far  more  wonderful, 
and  promising  to  be  of  far  greater,  be- 
cause of  far  wider,  utility  than  those 
mystical  instruments.  Yet  having  effect- 
ed this  great  discovery,  they  treated  it 
as  if  it  were  of  no  value  whatever.  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  if,  when  death  was 
gradually  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
to  Mrs.  P.  of  Maidstone,  S.  the  sur- 
geon, and  Vine  Hall  the  tractorian,  had 
known  what  was  afterward  established 
by  Haygarth  and  others,  they  would 
have  declined  to  use  the  means  by  which 
(through  the  influence  on  her  imagina- 
tion) the  poor  woman  was  actually 
cured  ?  The  conduct  of  Haygarth  and 
the  rest,  after  the  efficiency  of  metallic 
tractors  had  been  disproved,  suggests 
that  this  would  have  been  the  course  of 
medical  men  acquainted  with  Haygarth 's 
results.  In  other  words,  having  proved 
that  a  certain  very  potent  method  of  cure 
derives  its  power  from  a  source  other 
than  had  been  supposed,  doctors  seem  to 
have  agreed  that  therefore  this  remedy 
should  no  longer  be  employed,  though 
the  very  researches  by  which  they  had 
detected  the  true  nature  of  the  remedy 
had  at  the  same  time  indicated  its  won- 
derful efficacy.  It  is  as  though  a  physi- 
cian called  in  by  a  family  doctor  to 
counsel  him  about  a  patient  should  sup- 
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pose  that  a  certain  medicine  which  had 
proved  of  great  service  before  his  arrival 
contained  quinine,  but  finding  on  analy- 
sis or  otherwise  that  it  contained  other 
ingredients,  and  no  quinine  at  all  (satis- 
fying himself,  also,  in  the  meanwhile, 
from  observation,  that  it  was  of  great 
service  to  the  patient),  should  inconti- 
nently throw  the  bottle  out  of  win- 
dow. This,  as  Dr.  Todd  well  remarks, 
*'  is  at  least  as  astonishing  as  that  the 
public  should  believe  in,  and  allow 
themselves  to  be  cured  by,  the  metallic 
tractors  of  Perkins,  and  be  content  to 
refer  the  influence  to  galvanism." 

The  case  of  Irving  preaching  under 
an  attack  of  cholera,  and  actually  over- 
mastering that  terrible  disease  in  the 
struggle,  is  perhaps  familiar  to  many  of 
our  readers.  But  it  so  remarkably  illus- 
trates our  subject  that  we  can  ill  afford 
to  omit  it.  During  the  cholera  season 
of  1832,  he  was  seized  with  **  what  was 
in  all  appearance,  and  to  the  conviction 
of  medical  men  when  described  to  them, 
that  disease  which  had  proved  fatal  to 
so  many  of  our  fellow-creatures."  He 
had  risen  in  perfect  health.  But  by 
breakfast-time  he  had  become  very  cold, 
and  was  in  great  agony.  The  usual 
symptoms  of  cholera  presently  super- 
vened. A  medical  man  informed  Dr. 
Todd  that  to  his  knowledge  Irving  was 
in  a  state  of  dangerous  collapse  during 
one  part  of  the  morning.  **  With  sunken 
eyes,  pallid  cheeks,  and  an  altogether 
ghastly  appearance,  he  tottered  to  the 
church,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and 
found  another  minister  officiating  for 
him."  He  was  tempted,  he  tells  us,  to 
turn  back,  but  summoned  resolution 
to  send  a  message  to  his  brother  minis- 
ter that  he  would  shortly  take  his  place. 
In  the  meantime  he  stretched  himself  on 
three  chairs  in  the  vestry  before  the  fire. 
"  Even  as  I  shifted  my  position,"  he 
says,  "  I  endured  much  suffering,  and 
was  almost  involuntarily  impelled  to  draw 
up  my  limbs  in  order  to  keep  the  pain 
under.  Nevertheless,  when  I  stood  up 
to  attire  myself  for  the  pulpit,  and  went 
forward  to  ascend  the  pulpit-stairs,  the 
pains  seemed  to  leave  me. ' '  With  dim- 
med sight,  his  head  swimming,  and  his 
breathing  labored  he  grasped  the  sides 
of  the  pulpit  and  looked  wistfully  around, 
wondering  what  was  to  follow.  Be  it 
remembered  that  in  his  eyes  disease  was 


sin  ;  faith  only  was  needed  to  overcome 
all  other  bodily  ills  save  those  due  to 
accident  or  old  age  ;  and  that  disease 
seemed  now  likely  to  master  him  was 
evidence,  as  he  thought,  that  he  had  sin- 
fully lost  hold  of  faith.  It  was  a  moral 
struggle  (at  least  it  seemed  so  to  him),  not 
a  bodily  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
As  he  thus  stood  contending  against 
the  evil  spirit  in  imagination,  but  in  re- 
ality bringing  by  strong  effort  of  the  will 
his  natural  energies  to  meet  the  progress 
of  physical  disease,  the  crisis  came.  In 
an  instant  *  *  a  cold  sweat,  * '  lie  tells  us, 
"  chill  as  the  hand  of  death,  broke  out 
all  over  my  body,  and  stood  in  larg* 
drops  upon  my  forehead  and  hands. 
From  that  moment  I  seemed  to  be 
strengthened."  For  more  than  an  hour 
he  preached  with  a  fervor  unknown  to 
him — fervid  preacher  as  he  ever  was  be- 
fore. He  walked  home,  eating  little. 
In  the  evening  he  preached  in  a  crowd- 
ed school-room,  and  next  morning  rose 
before  the  sun,  strong  and  hearty  as  be- 
fore the  attack. 

An  agency  competent,  as  these  and 
many  similar  cases  which  might  be  cited 
seem  to  show,  to  check  the  progress  of 
such  maladies  as  hydrophobia,  lock-jaw, 
and  cholera,  is  one  which  deserves  to  be 
dealt  with,  not  as  an  interesting  illus- 
tration of   psychological  and    physical 
relations,  but  as  a  potent  remedial  force 
worthy  to  take  its  place  beside,  if  not 
above,  any  of  the  medicaments  which 
doctors  are  at  present  in  the  habit  of 
employing.      But   apart  from  this,  the 
circumstance  that  powers  so  remarkable 
exist   in  the  cerebral  faculties  suggests 
other  purposes  to  which  they  might  be 
applied.      In  the  phenomena  of  hypno- 
tism, or  artificial  somnambulism,  we  have 
some  very  striking  evidence  on  this  point; 
but  it  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our 
present  subject  to  consider  these,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  influence 
of  the  mind  on  bodily  disease.     In  this 
respect  they  supply  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable evidence  we  have  to  consider. 
Let  it  be  premised  before  considering 
the  phenomena  of  hypnotism,  mesmer- 
ism, or  whatever  we  choose  to  call  them, 
that  the  theory  of  their  being  due  to  ani- 
mal or  any  other  sort  of  magnetism  has 
been  abundantly  disproved.  Of  course, 
if  it  were  otherwise,  they  would  fall  en- 
tirely outside  the  range  of  this  essay. 
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Nor,  again,  can  they  be  in  any  way  at- 
tributed to  the  influence  of  one  mind  on 
another,  except  in  the  way  of  suggestion. 
The  cure  of  the  naval  officer  considered 
above  might  be  attributed  in  this  sense 
to  the  action  of  the  surgeon's  mind  on 
the  patient's  body,  for  it  was  the  ideas 
advanced  by  the  surgeon  which  excited 
the  necessary  action  in  the  mind  of  the 
patient  whereby  the  progress  of  disease 
in  his  body  was  checked.  But  as  in  that 
case  the  immediate  remedial  agent  was 
(if  the  case  is  interpreted  as  above)  the 
mental  action  of  the  sufferer,  so  all  the 
phenomena  of  hypnotism  are  due  to  cer- 
ebral processes  in  the  subject,  these 
processes  being  simply  initiated  by  the 
suggestions,  more  or  less  obvious,  of  the 
operator.  We. have  said  that  the  mag- 
netic interpretation  has  been  disproved, 
and  equally  we  can  assert  that  the  sup- 
posed influence  of  the  operator's  mind 
on  the  subject's  body  has  no  real  exist- 
ence. We  have  not  space  here  to  con- 
sider the  evidence  ;  but  full  evidence 
has  been  obtained  that  precisely  as  all 
the  results  of  metallic  tractorism  (a 
special  case  of  animal  magnetism,  as  was 
supposed)  can  be  obtained  wilh  wooden 
ones,  so  all  the  phenomena  attributed  to 
animal  magnetism  generally  can  be  ob- 
tained without  any  magnetic  influences, 
while  the  phenomena  which  had  seemed 
to  be  excited  by  the  actual  will  of  an 
operator  are  obtained  in  equal  degree 
.when  he  purposely  diverts  his  thoughts 
to  other  matters.  The  only  circum- 
stance remaining  unexplained  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  hypnotism  is  the  strange  pow- 
er which  the  subject  often  possesses  o  r 
seems  to  possess  of  reading  the  thoughts 
of  the  operator.  But  this  may  probably 
regarded  as  simply  illustrating  the  ab- 
normal powers  which  the  mind  of  the 
hypnotized  pK)ssesses  for  the  time  being  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  certain  that  the  power 
of  mind-reading  acquired  at  such  times 
(probably  merely  the  power  of  recogniz- 
ing minute  changes  of  expression,  atti- 
tude, gesture,  and  so  forth)  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  operator  ;  in  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  the  best  at- 
tested instances  the  hypnotized  person 
has  been  able  to  read  the  thoughts  of 
any  person  to  whom  his  attention  has 
been  directed.*  Setting  aside,  however, 

#^"^^  ■■■»■■■    I      I  »  I  I  I        I  ■   I    I  ■  ■  ■  ^ 

*  It  would  seem,  indeed,  fprobable  that  the 


all  explanations  based  on  hypotheses  in- 
consistent wilh  the  known  laws  of  phys- 
ics, or  on  impressions  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  one  person's  mind  on 
another  person's  body — in  fact,  all  such 
explanations  as  science  is  bound  to  re- 
ject— we  find  in  the  phenomena  of  hyp- 
notism the  most  wonderful  illustrations 
of  the  powers  which  the  mind  has  over 
the  body.  We  might  consider  here  a 
number  of  cases  illustrating  the  cure  of 
paralysis  and  affections  more  or  less  ob- 
viously depending  on  the  state  of  the 
nervous  system  ;  but  it  will  be  better  to 
limit  our  attention  at  present  ;.to  the  far 
more  striking  cases  in  which  a  definite 
change  has  been  produced  in  the  condi- 
tion of  parts  of  the  body  which  might 
be  supposed  altogether  beyond  the  men- 
tal influence,  that  is,  so  far  as  their 
organic  structure  was  concerned.  In 
relation  to  one  remarkable  case  of  the 
former  kind  described  by  Dr.  Procter, 
of  York  (see  the  Zoist  for  1851),  in 
which  the  patient  was  averse  to  the 
trial  and  expected  no  result,  whereas  the 
cure  was  as  complete  in  his  case  as  if  he 
had  been  full  of  faith  in  the  magnetic 
passes,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  re- 
marks. The  case  is  not  one  which  need 
be  described  here,  but  the  inference  that 
because  of  the  patient's  unbelief  we  must 
reject  the  theory  that  imagination  had 
aught  to  do  with  the  matter  is  one  to  be 
carefully  considered.  Dr.  Todd  has 
well  pointed  out  that  the  essential  point 
in  these  cases  is  not  the  encouragement 
of  the  expectation  of  cure,  but  the 
direction  of  the  attention  to  the  part 
of  the  body  which  is  affected  by  dis- 
ease. The  unbelieving  patient  who  at 
the  same  time  is  indifferent  to  the  ex- 
periment would  doubtless  be  an  un- 
promising subject  for  the  mental 
method  ;  but   a  patient  who  took  suffi- 


special  cerebral  condition  excited  in  the  hypno- 
tized may  be  excited  at  will  by  some  persons  ; 
without  the  assistance  of  any  operator  they  be- 
come subjects  of  their  own  mental  control  thus 
specifically  exercised.  Some  remarkable  cases 
of  mind-reading  (amongst  others  may  be  men- 
tioned two  described  by  Dickens — see  Forster*s 
Life — as  exhibited  by  a  French  conjuror  at  the 
time  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance)  seem  ex- 
plicable in  no  other  way,  and  in  this  way  ex- 
plicable without  any  mysterious  or  preternatu- 
ral agencies  (which  are,  of  course,  ex  necessi- 
tate^ excluded  from  the  scientific  discussion  of 
such  matters). 
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cient  interest  in  the  passes  and  other  out- 
ward signs  of  mesmerism  to  be  opposed 
to  them,  would  probably  be  quite  as 
favorable  a  subject  for  the  method  as 
one  who  took  the  same  degree  of  inter- 
est in  them  because  he  believed  in  their 
efficacy. 

The  most  striking  illustrations  of  the 
effect  of  imagination  excited,  as  when 
hypnotism  or  Braidism  is  produced,  are 
those  in  which  partial  blindness  has  been 
cured,  actual  opacity  of  the  cornea  being 
removed.  Where  very  weak  sight  has 
been  quickly  cured,  we  may  assume  that 
the  weakness  was  in  the  optic  nerve,  or 
otherwise  depended  on  the  state  of  the 
nerves,  but  it  will  presently  be  seen  that 
in  other  cases  the  structure  of  the  eye 
has  undergone  a  definite  organic  change. 

To  the  former  and  less  remarkable 
class  of  cases  belongs  the  cure  of  Mrs. 
Stowe  by  Braid.  She  was  forty-four 
years  old,  and  had  used  spectacles  for 
twenty-two  years,  not  being  able  with- 
out them  to  distinguish  even  the  capital 
letters  of  advertisements  in  a  newspaper, 
nor  the  large  heading  of  the  paper. 
After  being  hypnotized  by  Braid  for 
eight  minutes  she  was  able  **  to  read 
both  the  large  and  small  heading,  and 
day,  month,  and  date  of  the  paper.  Her 
sight  continued  to  improve — she  could 
thread  her  needle,  No.  8,  without  spec- 
tacles," and  Mr.  Braid  states  that  this 
remarkable  increase  of  visual  power  has 
been  retained.  The  case  of  Miss  R. 
was  equally  remarkable.  She  had  not 
only  suffered  from  ophthalmia,  but  as  a 
result  of  the  partial  blindness  thus  occa- 
sioned had  met  with  several  accidents, 
some  of  which  had  further  injured  her 
eyes,  insomuch  that  in  January,  1854, 
she  was  totally  blind.  She  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  physician  at  Dublin 
during  six  weeks,  and  improved  to 
some  degree,  **  for  the  iris  had  become 
somewhat  sensitive  to  light,  and  she  was 
able  to  discern  large  objects,  but  could 
neither  see  to  read  nor  write.**  She  re- 
turned home,  but  her  eyesight  remained 
without  further  improvement,  and  at 
length  her  medical  attendant  recom- 
mended that  she  should  be  placed  under 
Mr.  Braid's  care.  He  found  no  appa- 
rent physical  imperfection  to  account  for 
her  impaired  vision,  nor  at  this  time  did 
she  suffer  from  any  pain  about  the  head 
or  eyes.     She  could  not  discern  a  single 


letter  of  the  title-page  of  a  book  placed 
close  to  her,  though  some  of  the  letters 
were  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  Having 
placed  the  patient  in  the  condition  of 
artificial  somnambulism,  Mr.  Braid 
**  directed  the  nervous  force  to  the  eyes 
by  wafting  over  them,  and  gently  touch- 
ing them  occasionally,  so  as  to  keep  up 
a  sustained  act  of  attention  of  the  pa- 
tient's mind  to  her  eyes  and  the  func- 
tion of  vision.*'  (Some  objection  must 
be  taken  in  passing  to  the  statement  that 
the  nervous  force  was  directed  to  the 
eyes,  because  it  involves  an  assumption. 
The  attention  was  directed  to  the  eyes ; 
what  intervened  between  this  act  and  the 
observed  change  in  the  patient's  condi- 
tion is  a  matter  to  be  inferred,  not  stat- 
ed.) In  about  ten  minutes  she  was 
aroused  from  the  hypnotic  trance.  **  I 
now  presented  before  her  the  title-page 
of  the  same  book,  when  she  instantly 
exclaimed  with  delight  and  surprise,  '  I 
see  the  word  commerce  !'  pointing  to  it. 
I  told  her  she  would  see  more  than  that 
presently,  and  in  a  little  while  she  ex- 
claimed, *  I  see  commercial,  then,  *  I  see 
dictionary,'  and  shortly  after,  *  I  see 
McCullocn  ;'  but  she  could  see  nothing 
more.  I  told  her  that  after  a  little  rest 
I  felt  assured  she  would  see  still  smaller 
print ;  and  after  a  few  minutes  she  was 
able  to  read  *  London  :  Longman, 
Green,  and  Longmans.*  Such  was  the 
result  of  my  first  process.  After  a  sec- 
ond hypnotic  operation  the  next  day  the 
patient  could  read,  when  first  aroused, 
the  whole  of  a  title-page  of  a  pamphlet, 
and  in  about  five  minutes  after,  she  read 
two  lines  of  the  text.  After  another 
operation  the  same  day  she  could  read 
the  small  close  print  in  the  Appendix  ; 
and  was  able  the  same  evening  to  write 
a  letter  home  reporting  progress  for  the 
first  time  for  twelve  months.  She  only 
required  two  more  hypnotic  operations, 
when  she  was  found  able  to  read  the 
smallest-sized  print  in  a  newspaper,  after 
which  she  left  me  quite  cured,  and,  as  I 
have  heard,  she  continued  well  ever 
since.** 

The  explanation  in  such  cases  would 
seem  to  be  unmistakably  that  indicated 
by  Braid  in  the  expression  to  which  we 
have  taken  exception  above.  By  the 
actions  which  directed  the  attention  to 
the  act  of  vision,  the  nervous  force  would 
seem  to  have  been  directed  along  the 
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channels  from  which  some  cause  or 
causes  had  before  unfortunately  diverted 
it — the  optic  nerve  and  the  various 
ramifications  extended  from  it.  These 
channels  of  communication  between  the 
brain  and  the  eves  having  been  thus 
again  opened,  remained  thenceforth  as 
they  had  been  before  they  had  been  ob- 
structed. Be  it  noticed  that  the  words 
here  used — ^nervous  force,  channel  of 
communication,  obstructed,  opened,  and 
so  forth — must  not  be  understood  in 
their  literal  sense  ;  they  are  simply  con- 
venient forms  of  expression  for  quali- 
ties, processes,  etc.,  about  which  we 
know  in  reality  very  little. 

But  as  we  have  said,  cases  like  the  last 
two  throw  far  less  light  on  the  powers 
which  the  mind  possesses  over  the  body 
than  those  in  which  actual  organic 
change  results  from  the  mental  act,  con- 
tinued long  enough.  The  following 
case,  in  which  blindness  (of  one  eye) 
was  certainly  not  dependent  on  defec- 
tive nerve-force,  is  in  this  sense  partic- 
ularly interesting.  Mrs.  S.  had  had 
severe  rheumatic  fever  in  1839,  during 
the  course  of  which  the  left  eye  was 
affected,  in  such  sort  that  both  its  inter- 
nal and  its  external  structure  suffered 
injury.  In  1842,  when  Mrs.  S.  first 
consulted  Mr.  Braid,  this  eye  was  free 
from  pain,  but  was  useless.  More  than 
half  the  cornea  was  covered  by  an 
opaque  film,  any  object  placed  opposite 
the  outer  or  left  half  of  the  eye  (the  tem- 
poral half,  doctors  prefer  to  call  it),  be- 
ing seen  through  a  dense  haze  ;  and  ob- 
jects placed  toward  the  opposite  side 
were  seen  very  imperfectly,  owing  to  in- 
jury which  the  choroid  and  retina  had 
sustained  in  the  points  on  which  the  im- 
ages of  such  objects  were  reflected.  The 
opacity  was  not  only  an  obstacle  to  dis- 
tinct vision,  but  was  also  a  source  of  an- 
noyance from  its  disfigurement,  being 
obvious  even  at  a  considerable  distance. 
•'  Mrs.  S.  was  a  relation,"  Dr.  Todd 
mentions,  "of  Mr.  Braid,  and  was  in 
his  house  three  months  before  he  oper- 
ated upon  her,  during  which  time  no 
change  took  place.  Violent  pain  in  the 
arm  and  shoulder  induced  her  to  submit 
to  the  hypnotic  treatment,  which  proved 
successful  ;  but  what  was  more  surpris- 
ing, and  quite  unlocked  for  by  Mr. 
Braid,  her  sight  was  so  much  improved 
that  she  was  able  to  see  every  thing  in 


the  room,  and  to  name  different  flowers, 
and  distinguish  their  colors,  whilst  the 
right  eye  was  shut,  which  she  had  not 
been  able  to  do  for  more  than  three  and 
a  half  years  previously.  The  operation 
was  continued  daily,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  cornea  became  so  transparent  that 
it  required  close  inspection  to  observe  any 
remains  of  the  opacity.  After  the  first  op- 
eration there  was  considerable  smarting 
in  the  eye,  which  continued  all  night, 
and  in  a  less  degree  after  future  opera- 
tions, which  no  doubt'  *  (be  it  remember- 
ed, it  is  not  Mr.  Braid,  but  Dr.  Todd 
who  expresses  this  opinion)  **  roused  the 
absorbents,  and  effected  the  removal  of 
the  opacity.  Stimulating  the  optic  nerve 
to  greater  activity,  however,  must  have 
been  the  chief  cause  of  the  very  rapid 
improvement  which  enabled  her  to  see 
objects  after  the  second  operation.  Mr. 
Braid  adds  to  the  foregoing,  that  ob- 
jects were  seen  from  the  temporal  side 
of  the  eye  much  more  distinctly  than 
from  the  nasal  side,  owing  to  the  irre- 
parable damage  the  retina  and  choroid 
had  sustained." 

Instances  of  the  cure  of  deafness 
must  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  be 
ascribed  to  the  increase  in  the  flow  of  ner- 
vous force  along  the  aural  nerves,  and 
therefore,  are  not  quite  so  surprising  as 
the  case  just  cited  and  others  of  a  like 
nature.  Still  some  of  them  have  been 
very  remarkable.  Take,  for  instance, 
Mr.  Braid's  account  of  the  cure  of  No- 
dan,  a  deaf  mute,  aged  24,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Vaughan, 
head  master  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  In- 
stitute where  Nodan  was  a  pupil,  had 
never  had  the  power  of  hearing,  proper- 
ly so  called.  **  After  the  first  opera- 
tion," says  Mr.  Braid  **  (inducing  hyp- 
notism, then  extending  the  limbs  and 
fanning  the  ears),  I  satisfied  myself  he 
had  no  sense  of  hearing  ;  but  after  the 
second,  which  I  carried  still  further,  he 
could  hear,  and  was  so  annoyed  by  the 
noise  of  the  carts  and  carriages  when 
going  home  that  he  could  not  be  induced 
to  call  on  me  again  for  some  time. 
He  has  been  operated  on  only  a  few 
times,  and  has  been  so  much  improved, 
that  although  he  lives  in  a  back  street, 
he  can  now  hear  a  band  of  music  com- 
ing along  the  front  street,  and  will  go 
out  to  meet  it.  I  lately  tested  him,  and 
found  he  could  hear  in  his  room  on  the 
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second  floor  a  gentle  knock  on  the  bot- 
tom stair.  His  improvement,  there- 
fore, has  been  decided  and  permanent, 
and  is  entirely  attributable  tD  hypnotism,- 
as  no  other  means  were  adopted  in  his 
case."  In  other  words,  the  cure  was 
entirely  attributable  to  that  special  form 
of  mental  activity  which  is  excited,  or, 
at  any  rate,  becomes  available,  in  the 
case  of  hypnotized  patients. 

We  have  seen  how,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  the 
blind  have  been  made  to  see,  the  deaf 
to  hear  ;  we  may  next  consider  cases  in 
which  the  lame  have  been  made  to  walk 
— nay,  even  to  dance — by  no  other  in- 
fluence. Among  the  experiments  by 
which  it  was  shown  that  wooden  tractors 
are  as  effective,  //  otily  they  are  properly 
painted,  as  iron  ones,  Dr.  Alderson 
mentions  the  following :  **  Robert 
Wood,  aged  67,  on  June  4  was  operated 
upon  with  wooden  tractors  for  a  rheu- 
matic affection  of  the  hip,  which  he  had 
had  for  eight  months.  During  the  ap- 
plication of  the  tractors,  which  was  con- 
tinued for  about  seven  minutes,  no  effects 
were  produced,  except  a  profuse  perspi- 
ration and  a  general  tremor.  On  ceas- 
ing the  application  of  the  tractors,  to 
his  inexpressible  joy  and  our  satisfac- 
tion, the  good  effects  of  our  labor  were 
now  produced  and  acknowledged  ;  for 
he  voluntarily  assured  me  that  he  could 
walk  with  perfect  ease,  that  he  had  the 
entire  motion  of  the  joint,  and  that  he 
was  free  from  pain — to  use  his  own 
words  :  *  As  to  the  pain  I  have  now,  I 
do  not  care  if  I  have  it  all  my  life  ;  that 
will  matter  nothing.  You  may  take  your 
medicines — I'll  have  no  more  of  them  !* 
And  prior  to  his  leaving  the  infirmary, 
he  remarked  how  very  warm  those  parts 
were  where  the  tractors  had  been  ap- 
plied ;  and  then  walked  from  the  infirm- 
ary to  his  own  house,  assuring  his  com- 
panion that  he  could  very  well  walk  to 
Beverley."  In  another  case  no  tractors 
were  used,  or  any  other  mysterious 
form  of  apparatus  employed  to  excite 
attention  ;  the  attraction  used  was  not 
magnetic  nor  electrical,  but  an  attrac- 
tion of  a  very  different  kind,  not  as  yet 
considered  among  medical  remedies — 
except,  by  the  way,  in  one  case  which 
occurs  to  us  at  the  moment,  and  will  be 
found  fully  recorded,  prescription  and 
all,  in  the  pages  of  Hard  Cash^  though 


the  remedy  is  there  prescribed  to  cure 
an  ailment  for  which  it  seems  in  some 
degree  more  appropriate.  A  young  lady 
of  sixteen  (we  are  describing  a  real  case, 
not  the  case  of  Julia  Dodd)  had  for 
man^  months  been  suffering  from  an  in- 
version of  the  left  foot,  which  was  twist- 
ed at  right  angles  with  the  other,  and 
was  treated  by  orthopaedic  surgeons  with 
an  elaborate  apparatus  of  splints.  Neith- 
er they,  nor  Mr.  Skey  (though  he  recog- 
nized the  nature  of  the  affection),  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  it.  Psychical  agents, 
however,  effected  a  cure  in  a  few  min- 
utes. She  willed  to  use  her  foot  like 
other  people,  and  she  did.  *  *  She  ac- 
companied her  family  to  a  ball,"  says 
Mr.  Skey,  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Ga- 
zette for  October  13,  i86i5  ;  '*  her  foot, 
as  she  entered  the  ball-room,  being  not 
yet  restored  to  its  normal  position. 
She  was  invited  to  dance,  and,  under 
this  novel  excitement,  she  stood  up,  and 
to  the  astonishment  of  her  family  she 
danced  the  whole  evening,  having  almost 
suddenly  recovered  the  healthy  muscu- 
lar action  of  the  limb.  She  came  to  see 
me  two  days  afterward.  She  walked 
perfectly  well  into  my  room,  and  paced 
the  room  backward  and  forward  with 
great  delight.  The  actions  of  the  limb 
were  thoroughly  restored,  and  all  trace 
of  the  previous  malady  had  disappeared.  * ' 
After  reading  such  accounts  as  these, 
accounts  given  by  soberly-minded  medi- 
cal men,  who  would  naturally  be  inclin- 
ed rather  to  limit  unduly  than  unduly  to 
exaggerate  the  power  which  the  mind  of 
the  patient  may  possess  over  the  dis- 
eased body,  it  becomes  easy  to  explain  the 
accounts  of  seemingly  miraculous  cures 
which  are  published  from  time  to  time 
in  various  religious  (and  also  in  some 
scarcely  religious)  journals.  Amongst 
such  cases  we  may  cite  as  particularly 
credible,  when  once  the  influence  of  the 
imagination  is  recognized,  the  so-called 
miracles  performed  by  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe,  for  he  combined  with  the  princely 
title*  and  the  imagined  efficacy  of  royal 


*  Dr.  Todd  remarks,  with  sly  humor,  that 
Hohenlohe's  "  name  and  titles  had  probably 
much  to  do  with  his  influence.  They  were  Al- 
exander Leopold  Franz  Emmerich,  Prince  of 
Hohenlohe-Waldenburg-SchillingsfQrst,  Arch- 
bishop and  Grand  Provost  of  Grosswardein, 
Hungary,  and  Abbot  of  St.  Michael's  at  Gabor- 
jan."     How  should  such  a  name  fail !  Hohen- 
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blood,  the  attributes  of  the  priest,  and 
personal  qualities  admirably  suited  to 
influence  the  minds  of  the  weaker  sort 
of  men.  In  one  case  certainly  in  which 
he  cured  a  man  of  deafness,  his  princely 
position  can  hardly  have  helped  him 
much,  for  the  man  was  also  a  prince  of 
the  blood — Louis,  ex-King  of  Bavaria. 
Louis's  letter  describing  his  own  cure, 
and  other  wonders,  is  very  curious.  It 
is  addressed  to  Count  von  Sinsheim. 
•*  My  dear  Count,"  he  says,  **  there  are 
still  miracles.  The  ten  last  days  of  the 
last  month,  the  people  of  Wtirzburg 
might  believe  themselves  in  the  times  of 
the  Apostles.  The  deaf  heard,  the  blind 
saw,  the  lame  freely  walked,  not  by  the 
aid  of  art,  but  by  a  few  short  prayers. 
.  .  .  :  On  the  evening  of  the  28th,  the 
number  of  persons  cured  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  every  age,  amounted  to  more 
than  twenty.  These  were  of  all  classes 
of  the  people,  from  the  humblest  to  a 
prince  of  the  blood  ;  who,  without  any 
exterior  means,  recovered,  on  the  27th, 
at  noon,  the  hearing  which  he  had  lost 
from  his  infancy.  This  cure  was  effect- 
ed by  a  prayer  made  for  him,  during 
some  minutes,  by  a  priest,  who  is  scarce- 
ly more  than  twenty-seven  years  of  age 
— the  Prince  Hohenlohe.  Although  I 
do  not  hear  so  well  as  the  majority  of  the 
persons  who  are  about  me,  there  is  no 
comparison  between  my  actual  state  and 
that  which  existed  before.  Besides,  I 
perceive  daily  that  I  hear  more  clearly. 
.  .  .  My  hearing  at  present  is  very 
sensitive.  Last  Friday,  the  music  of 
the  troop  which  defiled  in  the  square  in 
front  of  the  palace  struck  my  tympanum 
so  strongly,  that  for  the  first  time  I  was 
obliged  to. close  the  window  of  my  cabi- 
net. The  inhabitants  of  Wiirzburg 
have  *  testified,  by  the  most  lively  and 
sincere  acclamations,  the  pleasure  which 
my  cure  has  given  them.'  "  Many  in 
like  manner  were  cured  through  their 
faith  in  Father  Matthew  (not  in  teetotal- 
ism,  be  it  understood)  ;  and  even  after 


lohe  was  bom  in  1794,  in  Waldenburg,  and  edu- 
cated in  several  universities,  ^e  officiated  as 
priest  at  Olmatz,  Munich,  etc.  "  When  twen- 
ty-six," Dr.  Todd  adds,  *'  he  met  with  a  peas- 
ant who  had  performed  several  astonishing 
cures,  and  from  him  caught  the  enthusiasm 
which  he  subsequently  manifested  in  curing 
the  sick.  He  constantly  appealed  to  their  faith 
io  his  power." 


his  death  many  who  went  lame  to  his 
tomb  left  their  crutches  there.  It  was 
not  necessary  that  the  patient  should  be 
of  the  worthy  father's  persuasion  in  re- 
ligion. Many  staunch  Protestants  were 
cured  by  him,  as  they  supposed  ;  but  in 
reality  by  processes  taking  place  within 
their  own  minds,  and  initiated  by  their 
own  lively  imaginations.  Whether  after 
cure  such  persons  remained  as  staunch- 
ly Protestant  as  they  had  been  before, 
we  do  not  knOw.* 

In  a  similar  way  may  be  explanied  (or 
rather,  must  be  explained,  whtn  due  ac- 
count is  taken  of  the  weight  of  evidence) 
many  cases  in  which  maledictions  seem 
to  have  taken  effect,  as  by  a  miracle. 
Paralysis,  which  has  been  often  cured 
by  faith,  has  been  produced,  though  less 
often,  by  terror.  In  the  Medical  Gazette 
for  May  23,  1868,  there  is  a  report  of  a 
singular  case  which  occurred  at  the 
Limerick  Sessions.  Two  men  had  been 
charged  with  having  assaulted  a  relative. 
**  The  prosecutor  summoned  his  own 
father  as  a  witness.  The  mother  of  the 
prisoners,  exasperated  at  the  prospect  of 
her  sons  being-^ent  to  prison  on  the  evi- 
dence of  her  own  relative,  gave  expres- 
sion to  her  feeling  in  a  malediction, pray- 
ing that  when  the  old  man  left  the  wit- 
ness-box he  might  be  paralyzed,  and 
paralyzed  he  was  accordingly,  and  had 
to  be  taken  to  the  hospital.  Such  mi- 
raculous illness  not  yielding  readily  to 
ordinary  modes  of  treatment,  the  old  lady 
has  been  requested  to  remove  her  curse 
by  spitting  on  the  patient,  but  this  she 
sternly  refuses  to  do,  and  the  man  re- 
mains in  the  hospital. '  *  Unfortunately, 
the  end  of  the  story  was  not  given.  It 
would  have  been  pleasing  to  learn  that 
in  the  long  run  the  old  dame  relented, 

*  We  were  told  a  few  months  ago  by  a  wor*- 
thy,  simple-hearted  Irish  priest,  that  he  was 
sent  for  on  one  occasion  to  administer  the  sac- 
rament of  extreme  unction  to  a  Protestant 
lady,  who  (not  knowing  that  Catholicity  was 
an  essential  preliminary)  hoped  to  find  in  the 
sacrament  a  cure  for  an  attack  of  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  which  the  doctors  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  assuage.  They  hourly  expected 
her  death.  Finding  no  other  course  open  to 
her,  she  '*  made  submission,"  was  received  into 
the  Church,  and  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unc- 
tion was  administered.  When  next  the  family 
doctor  called  the  lady  was  well,  save  for  the 
state  of  weakness  to  which  many  hours  of  ex- 
treme pain  had  reduced  her. 
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and  by  spitting  on  the  invalid  restored 
him  to  health,  for  then  the  evidence  of 
the  influence  of  imagination  would  be 
complete. 

Many  will  recall  here  the  story  of 
**  Goody  Blake  and  rfarry  Gill."  Al- 
though Wordsworth  calls  this  **  a  true 
story/*  yet  most  persons  probably  im- 
agine that,  as  related  by  the  poet,  it  is 
in  a  large  degree  a  work  of  fiction.  That 
Wordsworth  himself  regarded  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  hard  farmer  as  wrought 
by  supernatural  means  is  well  known, 
and  comes  out  clearly  on  a  comparison 
between  his  poetic  version  of  the  event 
and  the  terse  prosaic  narrative  by  Dr. 
Erasmus  Darwin  in  his  Zoonomia,  Yet 
the  story  was  true  enough  in  all  essential 
points  as  told  by  Wordsworth.  The 
elder  Darwin's  account  of  the  case  runs 
simply  thus  :  '*  A  young  farmer  in 
Warwickshire,  finding  his  hedges  broken 
and  the  sticks  carried  away,  during  a 
frosty  season,  determined  to  watch  for 
the  thief.  He  lay  many  cold  hours  un- 
der a  haystack,  and  at  length  an  old 
woman,  like  a  witch  in  a  play,  approach- 
ed and  began  to  pull  up  4he  hedge  ;  he 
waited  till  she  had  tied  up  'her  bottle  of 
sticks,  and  was  carrying  them  off,  that 
he  might  convict  her  of  the  theft,  and 
then- springing  from  his  concealment  he 
seized  his  prey  with  violent  threats. 
After  some  altercation,  in  which  her  load 
was  left  upon  the  ground,  she  kneeled 
upon  the  bottle"  (x/V,  it  is  the  old-fashion- 
ed word  for  a  '*  bundle")  **  of  sticks, 
and  raising  her  arms  to  heaven  beneath 
the  bright  moon,  then  at  the  full,  spoke 
to  the  farmer,  already  shivering  with 
cold,  *  Heaven  grant  that  thou  may  est 
never  knaiif  again  the  blessing  to  be  warm.  * 
He  complained  of  cold  all  the  next  day, 
and  wore  an  upper  coat,  and  in  a  few 
days  another,  and  in  a  fortnight  took  to 
his  bed,  always  saying  nothing  made 
him  warm  ;  he  covered  himself  with 
very  many  blankets,  and  had  a  sieve 
over  his  face  as  he  lay"  (the  benefit  ex- 
pected from  this  arrangement  is  not  al- 
together obvious);  **  and  from  this  one 
insane  idea  he  kept  his  bed  above  twenty 
years,  for  fear  of  the  cold  air,  till  at 
length  he  died."  It  was  unfortunate 
for  him,  by  the  way,  that  Turkish  baths 
had  not  been  introduced  into  England 
in  his  time  !  For  probably  if  he  had 
tried  the  radiating  room  of  a  Turkish 


hammam^  he  would  have  found  that 
even  the  old  woman's  curse  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  knowing  what  it  was  to 
feel  warm  ;  and  once  recognizing  this, 
he  would  have  been  able,  perhaps,  to  rise 
above  the  superstitious  fears  to  which 
in  reality  the  sensation  of  cold  was  ue. 
The  commonplace  curse  of  an  old  wom- 
an whom  even  the  least  censorious  can 
hardly  regard  as  altogether  worthy  of 
absolute  veneration,  and  who  had  prob- 
ably exchanged  some  rather  coarse  abuse 
with  Gill  in  the  preceding  '*  altercation," 
is  rather  amusingly  changed  by  Words- 
worth into  a  solemn  appeal  to  heaven 
by  a  much  injured  victim  (after  all  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Gill  had  not 
hurt  the  old  woman,  and  that  a  farmer 
has  some  right  to  complain  when  his 
hedges  are  broken  and  his  sticks  re- 
moved): 

*'  Then  Goody,  who  had  nothing  said/* 

(having,  it  should  seem,  very  little  to 
say—) 

"  Her  bundle  from  her  lap  let  fall : 
And  kneeling  on  the  sticks,  she  prayed 
To  God,  who  is  the  judge  of  all. 
She  prayed,  her  withered  hand  uprearing, 
While  Harry  held  her  by  the  arm — 
*  God  !  that  art  never  out  of  hearing. 
Oh  may  he  never  more  be  warm  !* 
The  cold,  cold  moon  above  her  head, 
Thus  on  her  knees  did  Goody  pray  ; 
Young  Plarry  heard  what  she  had  said, 
And  icy  cold  he  turned  away." 

Probably  we  may  refer  the  effect  of  her 
malediction  rather  to  her  appearance — 
as  described  by  Dr.  Darwin,  *'  an  old 
woman  like  a  witch  in  a  play" — than  to 
the  solemnity  of  her  prayer.  He  be- 
lieved, in  his  sudden  fear,  that  she  was 
a  witch  ;  his  imagination  attributed  to  the 
witch's  curse  the  cold  which  naturally 
enough  resulted  from  his  long  watch  on 
a  bitter  cold  night ;  and  his  fears  thus 
seemingly  confirmed  so  influenced  his 
imagination  thereafter,  that  he  expe- 
rienced the  constant  sensation  of  cold 
described  by  Darwin.  That  the  actual 
temperature  of  his  body  was  also  affect- 
ed may  well  be  believed.  For  it  is  well 
known  that  persons  whose  minds  are 
affected  undergo  a  loss  of  temperature. 
"In  melancolie  avec  stupeury^*  says  Dr. 
Ertzbischoff,  "  the  temperature  is  al- 
ways below  the  normal  amount."  But 
it  is  certain  the  actual  loss  of  heat  can- 
not have  been  even  nearly  so  great  as 
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the  apparent,  for,  if  it  had,  Gill  would 
certainly  not  have  lived  twenty  years. 

We  could  cite  many  other  illustrations 
of  the  influence  of  the  mind,  whether 
stimulated  by  emotion  or  l3y  expecta- 
tion, on  the  body  and  its  functions. 
But  we  have  already  exceeded  the  space 
which  we  had  intended  to  occupy.  Let 
it  sufhce  now  to  call  attention  to  the 
extreme  importance,  both  in  a  physio- 
logical and  in  a  psychological  aspect,  of 
the  recognition  of  this  influence,  and  the 
necessity  for  more  careful  and  system- 
atic study  of  its  nature  and  limits  than 
has  yet  been  made.  It  was  said  sneer- 
ingly  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  who  was  a  be- 
liever in  the  mesmeric  or  praeternatural 
interpretation  of  effects  now  demon- 
strated to  be  due  to  imagination  only, 
that  if  Mr.  Braid,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and 
Dr.  Holland  could  ascribe  the  actual 
extirpation  of  certain  bodily  matter  to 
dominant  ideas,  suggestion,  and  expect- 


ant attention,  they  **  ought  to  petition 
for  the  introduction  of  these  into  the 
next  *  PharmacopcKia  '  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians."  **We  do  make 
this  petition  ;  or  at  least,"  says  Dr. 
Tuke  with  excellent  judgment,  **  let 
these  psychical  agents  be  included  in  the 
armamenta  medica  of  every  medical 
man."  But  not  alone  with  reference 
to  the  cure  of  disease  have  these  expe- 
riences interest  and  value.  Rightly  ap- 
prehended, even  now  when  they  are  in- 
complete, they  throw  much  light  on  the 
qualities  and  functions  of  the  brain  ; 
but  if  the  study  of  such  cases  were  care- 
fully and  sedulously  pursued,  observa- 
tions and  experiments  being  multiplied, 
as  they  well  might  be,  we  believe  that 
some  of  the  most  dinicult  problems  of 
mental  physiology  would  before  long  be 
interpreted,  and  that  mental  powers  as 
yet  unsuspected  would  before  long  be 
revealed . — Cortthill  Magazine, 
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Mr.  Henry  James's  stories  have  not 
only  afforded  very  pleasant  reading  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  have  fur- 
nished some  of  his  countrymen  on  the 
other  with  food  for  meditation  of  a  very 
instructive  kind.  Mr.  Mayo  W.  Hazel- 
tine — a  writer  whose  name  we  have  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  before, 
but  hope  that  we  may  meet  with  again 
before  long— has  discussed  the  subject 
treated  of  in  Mr.  James's  last  volume 
with  great  good  sense  and  frankness.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  one  of  Mr. 
James's  last  stories,  Daisy  Miller^  the 
two  principal  flgures  are  a  Europeanized 
American  gentleman,  and  a  young  lady 
fresh  from  the  United  States  who  allows 
herself  in  European  society  all  the  free- 
dom to  which  she  has  been  accustomed 
at  home.  In  another  story,  the  Inter- 
national Episode^  a  young  Englishman  of 
high  birth,  but  undecided  character, 
goes  to  spend  his  holiday  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  he  meets  with 
that  generous  hospitality  which  is  never 
there  withheld  from  any  Englishman 
who  is  respectably  introduced,  but  which 
there,  as  elsewhere,  is  given  most  freely 
of  all  to  the  spoiled  children  of  fortune. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  year  his  hostesses — 
the  lady  of  the  American  house  where  he 


spends  most  of  his  time,  and  her  young 
unmarried  sister — come  to  England  ; 
and  then  the  young  man,  who  had  been 
much  smitten  in  America  by  the  girl, 
and  whose  ardor  is  revived  by  the  sight 
of  her  in  London,  finds  himself  in  a 
difficult)'.  His  mother  and  sisters  do 
not  fancy  the  match  ;  though  they  are  at 
last  forced  to  call  on  the  strangers,  they 
are  insolent  to  them,  and  make  them 
feel  that  they  belong  to  another  social 
sphere  ;  and  when  the  young  man,  from 
a  mixture  of  liking  for  the  girl  and  defi- 
ance of  his  womankind,  at  last,  after 
hovering  about  her  for  awhile,  asks  her 
to  marry  him,  he  is  refused,  and  the 
curtain  falls. 

This  is  the  text  on  which  Mr.  Hazel- 
tine  writes  a  very  interesting  sermon. 
It  is  obvious  however  that,  whatever 
may  be  his  knowledge  of  Continental 
Europe,  his  acquaintance  with  English 
society  is  not  large.  But  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  less  importance.  The  interesting 
thing  is  to  see  how  the  social  position  of 
his  country-people  in  Europe  presents 
itself  to  the  mind  of  a  candid  and  intelli- 
gent American.  Let  us  frankly  concede 
at  the  outset  that  an  English  traveller  in 
America  is  much  better  treated  than  an 
American  traveller  in  England.     It  is  no 
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use  blinking  the  fact.  The  experience 
of  everybody  who  knows  the  two  coun- 
tries will  agree  upon  this.  An  English- 
man who  is  personally  not  unpresenta- 
ble, and  who  goes  to  the  United  States 
provided  with  passable  credentials,  will 
be  handed  on  fron^  house  to  house  and 
received  everywhere  and  at  once  on  a 
footing  of  cordial  intimacy.  How  far 
this  is  from  being  the  case  with  Ameri- 
can travellers  in  England  it  is  needless 
to  say.  An  Englishman  who  has  en- 
joyed American  hospitality  can  hardly 
reflect  on  the  matter  without  feeling  a 
certain  compunction.  But,  sentiment 
apart,  it  is  worth  while  asking  what  are 
the  reasons  for  English  reserve  in  this 
respect,  and  if,  or  how  far,  this  reserve 
is  justified. 

Mr.  Hazeltine  is  of  opinion  that  the 
snubbing  which  his  country-women  in 
the  International  Episode  got  from  the 
English  ladies  of  rank  was  no  more  than 
might  have  been  fairly  expected.  The 
same  snubbing,  he  implies,  would  have 
been  administered  to  English  ladies  of 
all  but  the  highest  class  who  aspired  to 
ally  themselves  with  a  future  Duke.  We 
may  remark  parenthetically  that  Mr. 
Hazeltine  seems  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  divisions  and  gradations  of 
English  society.  It  is  incorrect  to  talk, 
as  he  does,  of  wealthy  and  cultivated 
people  engaged  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions or  in  commerce  as  **  the  lower 
middle  class."  Nor  is  it  true  that  there 
is  in  England  any  hard  and  fast  line 
which  separates  such  people  from  the 
nobility.  Nor,  further,  is  it  true  that 
the  American  ladies  in  question  would 
have  got  in  all  likelihood  a  much  franker 
welcome  from  English  people  a  few  pegs 
lower  down,  if  one  must  use  the  phrase, 
on  the  social  ladder.  All  that  was 
known  of  them  was  that  they  were 
good-looking,  well-mannered,  and  well- 
dressed,  and  that  the  young  gentleman 
who  was  in  love  with  one  of  them  had 
passed  some  time  very  pleasantly  at  their 
house.  A  mother  need  not  be  a  duch- 
ess to  be  shy  of  lavishing  invitations  on 
strangers  under  such  circumstances. 
And  if  the  American  young  lady  had 
said  "Let  us  go,"  for  *' suppose  we 
go,"  or  **  a  quarter  to  four,"  instead  of 
"  a  (juarter  before  four,"  Mr.  Hazeltine 
maybe  quite  sure  that  neither  a  duchess 
nor  anybody  else  would  have  found  any- 


thing amiss  in  her  speech.  We  appreci- 
ate the  candor  which  can  see  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  an  affair  of  this  kind, 
and  we  ag^ee  witli  Mr.  Hazeltine  that  in 
this  instance  the  American  ladies  had  no 
right  to  feel  themselves  aggrieved.  But 
we  do  not  agree  with  him  in  the  expla- 
nation he  gives.  Had  both  the  ladies, 
instead  of  one  only,  been  married,  or 
had  the  young  man  himself  been  mar- 
ried, they  would  probably  have  met  with 
a  very  different  welcome.  But  when  a 
young  man,  himself  a  great  prize,  in  the 
matrimonial  market,  falls  in  love  with 
a  girl  who  is  not  a  great  prize,  who 
does  not  belong  to  his  order  or  his  set, 
and  about  whose  family  and  early  asso- 
ciations and  position  generally  very  lit- 
tle is  known,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  girl,  whether  American  or  not, 
should  get  the  cold  shoulder  from  his 
female  relations.  The  chances  are  that, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  imminent  peril 
of  matrimony  which  any  advances  on  the 
part  of  the  English  ladies  would  have 
involved,  they  would  have  been  only 
too  happy  to  help  the  visitors  to  a  social 
success,  and  Mrs.  Westgate  and  Miss 
Alden  would  have  had  the  honor,  before 
the  season  was  over,  of  dancing  with, 
royalty  itself. 

Still  it  remains  true  that  Americans  in 
general  find  it  hard  to  acclimatize  them- 
selves in  England.  They  land  at  Liver- 
pool, spend  three  days  at  the  Lakes, 
where  it  usually  rains,  stop  half  a  day  at 
Chester,  and  perhaps  a  day  at  Kenil- 
worth,  on  their  way  to  London,  visit  the 
Tower,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Zoolog- 
ical Gardens,  and  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  then  take  the  train  to  Paris. 
It  is  clear  that  they  do  not  find  the  time 
pass  pleasantly  in  England.  They  are 
not  in  a  hurry  to  leave  Paris  or  Florence 
when  once  they  arrive  there.  They  lin- 
ger on  after  all  the  sights  have  been 
seen,  because  the  life  there  suits  them. 
They  make  good  resolutions  to  see  Eng- 
land well  on  their  way  home,  which  lasts 
until  they  get  as  far  as  Paris  on  the  re- 
turn journey.  But  there  the  fascina- 
tions of  the  theatres,  the  dilatoriness  of 
Worth,  the  adieux  to  friends,  the  thou- 
sand excuses  which  people  make  for  not 
doing  what  they  do  not  like,  detain 
them  till  three  days  before  the  steamer 
sails  from  Liverpool.  This  is  all  natu- 
ral enough.     The  climate  of  England  is 
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far  from    perfect.     The    hotel    life    is 
mostly    detestable.     Life    in    lodgings, 
unless  there  is  a  large  party,  is  intolera- 
bly dull,     in  nineteen  cases  ouUof  twen- 
ty they  never  see  the  inside  of  an  Eng- 
lish home.     There  is  no  outdoor  life  for 
them  to  see,  except  the  Row  on  the  rare 
occasions  when    it    does   not   rain,    or 
snow,   or  hail,  or  blow  a  parching  east 
wind.      What  is   there  here   to   tempt 
them  to  stay,  used  as  they  are  to  a  free 
social  life  at  home,  and  fresh  perhaps 
from  months  of  delightful  vagabondage 
in  Italy,  except  the  home  intercourse  of 
English  society,  which  is  precisely  what 
they  find  so  rarely  accessible  ?    And  this 
brings  us  round  again  to   the  question 
why  this  should  be  the  case.     An  Eng- 
lishman, if  the  question  were  put  to  him 
by  an  American,  would  probably  answer 
pretty  much   as    follows  — *  *  To  begin 
with,"  he  would  say,  **  it  is  not  univer- 
sally true  that  Americans  are  excluded 
from  English  homes.     There  are  quite 
enough  instances  of  Americans  who  have 
been  cordially  welcomed,  and  have  won 
a  high  position  both  in  the  fashionable 
and  in  the  rational  classes  of  English 
society,   to   dispel   any  fancy  that  you 
may  have  that  there  is  a  feeling  against 
you  on  the  ground  of  your  nationality. 
There  is  none.     On  the  contrary,  if  you 
are  personally  acceptable,  and  if  your 
credentials  are  satisfactory,  and  if  you 
take  half  the  trouble  to  know  us  that  we 
take  to  know  one  another,  you  will  find 
that  the  fact  of  your  being  American 
'will  tell  very  much  in  your  favor.     You 
are  enough  of  foreigners  to  be  made  wel- 
come,  and  to  be  well  treated  on  that 
score  ;  and  at  the  same  time  you  are 
allied  to  us  so  closely  that  you  can  un- 
derstand us  as  no  other  foreigners  can. 
Further,  you  must  remember  what  our 
national  character  is  and  what  our  social 
usages  are.      Nearly  all  of  us  are  con- 
scious of  a  certain  reserve  toward  stran- 
gers.    We  are  so  constituted  and  there's 
an  end  of  it.     It  keeps  us  apart  from 
one  another,  and  you  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  it  tends  to  keep  us  apart  from 
you.     Further,  it  is  one  thing  to  intro- 
duce a  stranger  into  an  American  home 
and  another  to  introduce  him  into  an 
English  home.     We  take  the  inviting  of 
people  to  our  house  to  mean  more  and 
to  pledge  us  to  more.     We  have  not — 
unfortunately,  as  many  of  us  think — the 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXX.,  No.  4 


same  ease  and  simplicity  of  social  life 
that  you  have.     It  gives  us  a  great  deal 
more  trouble  and  expense  to  entertain 
you  and  treat  you  as  we  would  wish  to 
treat  you,  and  as  it  is  our  habit  to  treat 
those  whom  we  entertain  at  all,  than  is 
the  case  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic — 
especially  as  we  generally  travel  singly  in 
America  and  you  travel  commonly  in  par- 
ties in  Europe.     And  again — and  this  is 
the  chief  point — you  all  of  you  travel, 
good,    bad,    and    indifferent.       Setting 
aside  the  purely  commercial  traveller,  the 
Englishmen  who  go  to  see  you  are  most- 
ly of  the  better  sort.     They  are  gentle- 
men and  men  of  education.     Would  you 
— could  you,  be  as  kind  to  us  as  you  are, 
if  the  class  of  English  people  who  now 
visit  th2  Continent  under  the  fatherly 
guidance  of   Mr.    Cook   were  to  come 
over  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
every  season  to  the  United  States  ?     A 
great  deal  which  now  goes  without  say- 
ing as  to  the  fitness  of  your  English  vis- 
itors to  be  received  into  good  American 
houses   would   then   be  accepted    only 
upon   evidence.     You    would    have   to 
pick  and  choose,   and  you  would  find 
that  your  better  people  would  only  care 
to  open  their  doors  to  those  Englishmen 
who  were   thoroughly  well   accredited. 
And  this  state  of  things  would  naturally 
react  on  the  feeling  of  English  travel- 
lers.    They  would  no  longer  feel  sure  of 
an  instant  welcome.     They  would  know 
that  they  would  have  to  be  scrutinized 
before    being    accepted.     They    would 
know  that  the  arithmetical  chances  were 
against    their    being    acceptable.     The 
better  bred,  and  therefore  the  least  con- 
spicuous, among  them  would  often  no- 
tice, with  a  feeling  of  shame,  that  their 
country  was  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  the  louder  and  more  vulgar.     A  cer- 
tain reserve,  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances and  necessary  for  the  self-protec- 
tion of  both,   would  grow  up  between 
English  travellers  and  American  hosts. 
But  it  would  be  a  reserve  which  would 
last  only  long   enough  to  enable  both 
parties  to  discriminate,   and  to  decide 
whether  or  not  intimacy  was  possible  or 
desirable.     Nor  is  there,**  he  would  add, 
**  any  other  reserve  on  our  part  toward 
you  when  you  come  to  see  us  in  Eng- 
land than  such  as  may  be  accounted  for 
in  this  way.** 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true — human  nature 
32 
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being  what  it  is — that  there  are  more 
Americans  who  care  for  the  acquaint- 
ance of  titled  persons,  whatever  they 
may  be  in  point  of  education  and  char- 
acter, than  who  care  for  the  acquaint- 
ance of  cultivated  persons  unprovided 
with  a  handle  to  their  names.  There  is 
no  special  reproach  in  this.  There  are 
large  numbers  of  persons  in  England  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking.  To  those  of 
his  country-people  who  pine  to  be 
numbered  with  the  aristocratic  elect  of 
Great  Britain  Mr.  Hazeltine  gives  the 
judicious  advice — so  exceedingly  judi- 
cious that  it  will  hardly  be  acted  upon 
— to  make  themselves  happy  where 
they  are.  If  the  desire  sprang  from 
a  rational  expectation  of  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  being  asked  to  great 
houses,  Mr.  Hazeltine' s  words  of  wis- 


dom would  not  be  thrown  away.  But 
it  springs  from  a  region  of  human 
nature  outside  the  range  of  logic,  or  at 
least  of  ^y  other  logic  than  that  of  di- 
rect experience.  We  would  rather  there- 
fore encourage  them,  and  those  of  our 
own  countrymen  who  are  like  unto  them, 
to  persevere.  If  they  fail,  it  may  then 
dawn  upon  their  minds  that  there  are 
other  sources  of  happiness  and  dignity  in 
human  life  than  this.  If  they  succeed, 
they  can  say,  better  than  any  one  else, 
whether  the  prize  is  worth  the  pains 
they  have  spent  upon  it.  And  to  those 
Americans,  who  are  many,  whose  social 
ambition  takes  a  better  form,  we  can 
only  say  that  among  Englishmen  of  their 
own  stamp  all  the  conditions  are  at  pres- 
ent favorable  to  mutual  understanding 
and  friendship. — Saturday  Review.  \ 
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Mr.    Alfred   R.  Wallace,   in  his 
contributions  to  the  theory  of  natural 
selection,  has  an  essay  on  the  philoso- 
phy of  birds*  nests,  in  which  he  contro- 
verts the  doctrine,  which  he  admits  to 
be  almost  universally  held,   that  birds 
build  their  nests  by  instinct ;  and  he  be- 
lieves that  both   birds  and  men,   in  a 
j)rimitive  state,  build  by  imitation.     He 
says,  **  It  will  be  objected,  that  birds  do 
not  learn  to  make  their  nests  as  man 
does  to  build,  for  all  birds  will  make  ex- 
actly the  same  nest  as  the  rest  of  their 
species,  even  if  they  have  never  seen 
one,  and  it  is  instinct  alone  that  can  en- 
able them  to  do  this.     No  doubt  this 
would  be  instinct,  if  it  were  true,  and  I 
simply  ask  for  proof  of  the  fact ;  this 
point,    although  ,so   important    to    the 
question   at   issue,    is   always   assumed 
without  proof,  and  even  against  proof, 
for  what  facts  there  are  are  opposed  to  it. 
Birds  brought  up  from  the  egg  in  cages 
do  not  make  the  characteristic  nest  of 
their  species,   even  though  the  proper 
materials  are  supplied  to  them,  and  often 
make  no  nest  at  all  ;  but  rudely  heap  to- 
gether a  quantity  of  materials  :  and  the 
experiment  has  never  been  fairly  tried  of 
turning  out  a  pair  of  birds  so  brought 
up  into  an  enclosure,  covered  with  net- 


ting, and  watching  the  result  of  their  un- 
taught attempts  at  nest  making. ' ' 

I  have  lately  had  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  experiment,  which  Mr.  Wal- 
lace states  has  never  been  fairly  made ; 
and  much  to  my  surprise,  for  a  year  ago 
I  fully  believed  Mr.  Wallace  was  right, 
the  results  are  at  complete  variance  with 
the  opinion  which  Mr.  Wallace  has  pro- 
mulgated upon  this  subject.  I  will  give 
the  details  of  my  experiment  in  full,  re- 
serving all  comment  until  I  have  done  so. 

Last  sprinjg  I  received  a  pair  of  young 
ring-doves  \Columba  risoria)^  in  their 
first  plumage,  which  had  been  hatched  in 
the  breeding-box  of  an  ordinary  dove*s 
cage,  upon  a  straw  nest  built  on  the  floor 
of  the  cage.  These  were  a  male  and  a 
female  ;  but  at  the  time  I  received  them 
they  were  so  young  that  I  came  to  the 
conclusion,  from  their  very  quarrelsome 
habits,  that  they  were  of  the  same  sex  ; 
in  consequence  of  this  opinion,  which  I 
afterwards  found  to  be  .erroneous,  I 
asked  the  lady  who  gave  me  the  first  pair 
to  give  me  another  young  dove.  She 
gave  me  one  brought  up  in  the  same 
manner.  I  kept  these  three  doves  in  a 
wire  cage  until  this  spring.  The  exact 
size  of  the  cage  was  three  feet  by  two, 
and  two  feet  high.     They  turned  out  to 
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be  a  cock  and  two  hens.  At  the  end  of 
February  each  hen  laid  two  eggs  on  a 
bundle  of  hay  placed  in  one  corner  of 
the  cage  ;  but  there  was  not  the  slightest 
attempt  at  nest- building,  although  they 
played  with  the  hay,  carrying  about  a 
piece  in  their  bills  by  the  hour  together. 
The  females  sat  by  turns  with  the  male, 
and  in  due  time  three  of  the  eggs  hatch- 
ed. Although  some  interesting  facfs 
were  brought  to  light  in  the  rearing  of 
these  young  birds,  it  suffices  to  observe 
in  the  present  connection,  that  only  one 
of  the  young  birds  became  fully  fledged  ; 
the  others  died  from  heartless  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  parents,  apparently  be- 
cause they  were  feeble  and  two  days 
younger  than  the  chick  that  was  reared. 

In  the  middle  of  April  I  turned  the 
three  birds  out  into  an  aviary  in  the 
open  air,  in  which  there  was  a  large 
branch  of  a  tree  with  numerous  twigs 
and  buds  to  serve  as  a  perch.  The 
highest  branchlets  of  this  were  about 
nine  feet  from  the  ground. 

I  provided  the  birds  with  a  double 
breeding-box,  similar  to  the  one  in  which 
they  were  themselves  hatched  ;  in  one 
side  of  this  I  placed  a  handful  of  hay, 
together  with  their  newly  fledged  off- 
spring. I  left  the  other  side  empty,  in 
the  expectation  that  they  might  possibly 
build  a  nest  of  hay  or  straw,  and  I  sup- 
plied them  with  both  materials.  The 
young  dove  learned  to  fly  in  a  few  days, 
and  slept  in  its  box  at  night ;  its  parents 
and  foster-mothei  fed  it  continually  in 
the  nest-box,  but  there  was  no  attempt 
to  make  another  nest  in  the  box. 

About  a  week  after  I  placed  the  birds 
in  the  new  aviary  they  took  possession 
of  the  highest  twigs  of  the  tree  branch, 
each  with  a  small  piece  of  stick  in  its 
bill ;  as  I  judged  they  intended  to  build 
in  this  portion  of  the  tree,  I  at  once  sup- 
plied them  with  a  number  of  twigs  ; 
these  were  nearly  all  straight  twigs  of 
varying  length  and  thickness,  without 
any  lateral  branches^;  but  amongst  them 
were  a  few  pieces,  each  with  a  short  lat- 
eral branch,  which  were  at  once  collect- 
ed by  the  doves,  and  carried  to  the  place 
they  had  selected  for  their  nest ;  but 
they  evidently  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  use  of  the  sticks  they  had  select- 
ed. They  tried  in  vain  to  fix  them  to 
the  wall  of  the  aviary  or  to  its  roof,  al- 
most always  to   the  latter,  and  waved 


them  about  above  their  heads  until  they 
dropped  them.  I  thought  that  they 
might  be  in  the  habit,  in  nature,  of  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  their  nest  in  twigs 
above  their  heads,  so  I  fixed  some 
perches  below  the  cleft  in  the  tree  which 
I  thought  they  had  selected  to  build  in, 
and  wove  two  or  three  small  branches  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  afford  them  a  choice 
of  resting-place,  and  also  to  catch  the 
sticks  they  dropped.  I  ought  to  have 
mentioned,  that  the  birds  were  exces- 
sively tame,  having  been  brought  up  in 
the  house,  and  that  I  was  constantly  in 
the  habit  of  taking  them  from  their  cage 
and  playing  with  them,  hence  they  al- 
lowed me  to  stroke  them  or  handle  them 
without  fear,  so  that  my  interference  did 
not  disturb  them.  As  soon  as  I  had  fin- 
ished, the  male  bird  found  the  new 
place,  and  cooed  in  evident  delight,  and 
he  was  immediately  joined  by  the  two 
hens,  each  with  a  stick. 

After  vainly  endeavoring  to  lodge  the 
sticks  above  their  heads  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  sometimes  from  the  old  and  some- 
times from  the  new  resting-place,  and 
dropping  them,  they  gave  up  work. 

I  now,  however,  observed  that  all  the 
cleft  and  branched  sticks  had  been  gath- 
ered from  the  bottom  of  the  aviary  and 
lodged  amongst  the  branches  near  the 
top  of  the  tree.  I  also  observed  that 
the  birds  every  now  and  then  picked  up 
a  stick,  balanced  it  for  a  little  time  in 
their  bills,  and  then  dropped  it  again. 
The  thought  struck  me  that  straight 
sticks  and  twigs  would  not  do,  so  I  col- 
lected a  number  of  forked  branches  and 
branches  with  lateral  twigs.  No  sooner 
were  these  thrown  into  the  cage  than 
the  birds  made  their  usual  crowing  noise 
and  resumed  work.  As  soon  as  all  the 
branched  sticks  were  used,  they  at  once 
ceased  work,  although  there  was  an 
abundance  of  unbranched  sticks  of  suit- 
able size  in  the  cage.  The  end  of  all 
this  was,  that  in  three  days  they  had 
finished  a  nest  exactly  like  that  of  a 
wood  pigeon.  They  lined  it  neatly  with 
straw,  and  ornamented  it  with  some 
tufts  of  the  dried  flowers  of  the  sugar- 
cane {Sacc/iarum  officinale),  which  I  took 
out  of  a  vase  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
broke  up,  as  I  thought  the  soft  feather- 
like flowers  of  the  grass  would  make  a 
good  lining  to  the  nest.  They  did  not 
use  it,  however,  for  this  purpose,  but 
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let  a  few  pieces  hang  over  the  edge  of 
the  nest,  with  a  great  deal  of  straw,  per- 
haps for  the  purpose  of  concealment. 
Eacli  dove  laid  two  eggs  in  the  nest, 
and  they  are  now  sitting  by  turns  with 
the  male. 

The  apparent  use  of  the  side  branches 
on  the  twigs  which  they  use  is  to  peg 
the  nest  together,  as  these  hang  down 
and  pass  through  the  meshes  of  the 
sticks  which  are  already  laid. 

The  important  facts  to  my  mind  are, 
first,  these  birds  had  never  seen  a  tree, 
or,  at  least,  sat  on  one,  yet  they  selected 
a  place  nine  feet  from  the  ground  for 
their  nest.  They  had  never  seen  twigs, 
and  could  have  no  experience  in  the  use 
of  lateral  branches,  yet  they  carefully  se- 
lected these  and  no  other.  Secondly, 
they  had  apparently  no  idea  of  the  use 
to  put  the  sticks  to,  when  they  had  se- 
lected them,  unless  they  are  in  the  habit, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  of  starting  the  nest 
on  branches  above  their  heads.  As 
soon,  however,  as  a  few  branches  had 
lodged  below  them,  they  finished  the 
nest,  which  accident  had  commenced 
for  them.  Thirdly,  they  followed  the 
habits  of  the  species  to  which  they  be- 
long, although  it  is  probable  that  these 
habits  had  been  in  abeyance  for  many 
generations,  and  certainly  they  had  been 
in  abeyance  for  more  than  one  genera- 
tion. Fourthly,  the  conditions  were 
present  which  would  have  enabled  them 
to  breed  in  the  same  kind  of  nest  as  that 
in  which  they  were  themselves  brought 
up,  and  in  which  they  had  already  reared 
a  young  bird.  Lastly,  these  birds  were 
very  tame,  so  that  if  new  conditions 
could  have  modified  their  natural  habits, 
this  was  a  case  in  which  we  might  have 
expected  modification,  as  all  the  circum- 
stances w^ere  in  favor  of  a  perversion  of 
natural  habits. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  these  birds  built  a  natural  nest. 
And  I  may  be  hasty  in  my  conclusion, 
but  I  am  in  my  own  mind  convinced 
that  we  have  here  an  instance  of  what  is 
usually  called  Instinct.  This  conviction 
is  the  more  important  because  it  is  not  a 
year  ago  since  I  gave  a  lecture  in  Great 
Ormond  Street,  at  the  Working  Men's 
College,  in  which  I  maintained  the  view 
that  animals  act  in  such  cases  entirely 


by  reason  and  experience  ,  and  at  that 
time  I  felt  certain  from  all  I  knew  that 
Mr.  Wallace  was  right,  or  nearly  right, 
in  his  views. 

The  whole  phenomenon  had  a  strik- 
ing similarity  to  the  slow  return  of  mem- 
ory, brought  about  by  a  series  of  associ- 
ations. There  can  be  no  doubt  as  long 
as  the  birds  remained  in  a  comparatively 
confined  space,  without  the  use  of  their 
wings,  and  without  a  natural  branching 
tree  to  build  in,  they  would  never  have 
built  a  characteristic  nest.  My  own  be- 
lief is,  that  the  tree  acted  as  a  stimulus 
to  their  instinct,  and  that  the  natural 
surroundings  prompted  them,  as  it  were, 
and  awakened  their  dormant  inherited 
powers.  Although  my  impression  is, 
that  the  final  site  of  the  nest  was  deter- 
mined by  the  place  where  the  sticks  fell, 
which  they  failed  to  fix  above  them,  I 
am  by  no  means  assured  in  my  own 
mind  that  even  this  was  not  determined 
by  a  subsequent  awakening  of  an  in- 
stinctive act,  and  that  the  sticks  were  in- 
tentionally dropped  upon  the  branch  be- 
low them.  The  want  of  readiness  in 
some  things  which  these  birds  exhibited 
at  first  can  hardly  be  considered  surpris- 
ing, when  we  remember  the  number  of 
generations  in  which  it  is  probable  no 
natural  nest  had  been  built.  Indeed,  it 
is  quite  possible,  and  I  think  even  prob- 
able, that  their  progenitors  had  laid  their 
eggs  on  hay  or  straw  on  the  floor  of  a 
dove-cot  for  fifty  years  or  longer. 

The  importance  of  these  facts  can 
hardly  be  over  estimated,  as  they  bear 
upon  the  theory  of  innate  ideas,  or  at 
least  of  innate  genius.  From  the  fore- 
going experiment  the  conclusion  is  very 
tempting,  that  the  birds  are  endowed 
with  special  faculties  and  ideas,  just  as 
it  appears  that  men  are  bom  with  a 
special  aptitude  for. certain  acts,  both 
mental  and  physical,  and  that  mind  is 
endowed  with  properties  of  a  special 
nature  ;  at  least,  they  are  of  great  in- 
terest because  they  are  facts  which  ought 
not  to  happen,  according  to  the  theory 
which  is  daily  becoming  more  fully  re- 
ceived. They  belong  to  one  of  those 
by-paths  of  Biology,  which  it  is  Mr. 
Wallace's  delight  to  tread,  and  in  which 
he  has  done  such  excellent  work. — Popu- 
lar Science  Review, 
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•Amongst  the  Orders  and  Crosses  be- 
stowed as  symbols  of  merit,  the  Legion 
of  Honor  and  the  Victoria  Cross  hold 
the  foremost  place,  and  their  true  nature 
is  worthy  of  being  popularly  known.  The 
Legion  is  not  quite  so  exclusive  an  order 
as  the  Victoria  Cross  ;  for  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  deeds  of  valour,  but  is  bestowed 
upon  all,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  civilians 
alike,  for  all  kinds  of  service  to  the  state 
— military,  naval,  political,  or  scientific. 
It  is  much  respected  by  the  French  peo- 
ple, who  eagerly  and  persistently  seek  for 
the  honors  which  the  wearing  of  the 
**  red  ribbon  "  confers  on  its  possessor. 
The  Legion  of  Honor  was  founded  in 
1802  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  when  First 
Consul,  for  the  express  purpose  of  re- 
warding all  civil  and  military  merit  ; 
and^it  superseded  all  the  monarchical  Or- 
ders, which  had  been  abolished  by  the 
Revolution.  Napoleon  intended  at  first 
that  the  Legion  should  have  a  white 
ribbon  as  the  emblem  of  purity  ;  but  this 
being  the  color  of  the  Bourbons,  red 
was  chosen  instead,  although  this  was 
already  worn  by  the  Knights  of  St. 
Louis. 

The  Order  acquired  great  lustre  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Napoleon  L ;  for  at  the 
period  of  his  captivity  and  final  exile, 
six  thousand  Frenchmen  had  acquired 
it,  and  out  of  this  large  number  five 
thousand  had  received  the  distinction 
for  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle,  the 
honor  being  enhanced  in  many  cases 
by  the  fact  that  the  great  Emperor  often 
conferred  the  insignia  with  his  own  hand 
on  the  spot,  immediately  after  the  deed 
was  done  which  had  earned  the  honor  ; 
at  times  even  taking  the  golden  cross 
from  his  own  breast  to  place  it  on  that 
of  a  common  soldier.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  the  old  monarchical 
Orders  were  revived  ;  but  the  Legion  of 
Honor  had  so  entirely  supplanted  them 
in  the  affection  of  the  people  at  large, 
that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  continue 
it  as  the  chief  national  reward  for  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  state.  In  such 
esteem  was  it  held  at  this  period  that 
sentries  were  obliged  to  present  arms  to 
all  bearers  of  the  celebrated  red  ribbon  ; 
and  this  compliment  was  paid  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legion  up  to  the  year  1824, 


when  the  number  of  '*  legionaries  "  hav- 
ing increased  to  twenty-eight  thousand, 
it  was  found  that  the  work  of  saluting 
was  growing  very  onerous  for  the  son- 
tries — that  in  fact  there  was  too  much 
*  saluting  '  going  on — and  the  somewhat 
absurd  system  was  suddenly  discon- 
tinued. 

Louis  Philippe,  the  **  Citizen  '*  king, 
abolished  the  old  Orders,  and  retained 
only  the  Legion,  and  this  he  distributed 
so  indiscriminately  as  to  raise  the  num- 
ber of  members  in  a  very  short  time  to 
more  than  fifty  thousand.  After  his 
flight  from  Paris  the  Order  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  Republican  government ; 
but  was  revived  by  Napoleon  III.,  under 
whose  rt^gimc  it  became  the  vehicle  for 
bribery  and  corruption  of  the  most  fla- 
grant kind.  Though  endowed  with  a 
new  set  of  rules,  ostensibly  to  purify  it, 
the  Legion  was  used  to  decorate  men  of 
the  most  questionable  character  ;  and 
any  political  service  rendered  to  the  Em- 
peror or  his  ministers  was,  apart  from 
its  nature,  almost  certain  to  be  rewarded 
by  the  bestowal  of  the  famous  red  rib- 
bon. It  was  never  more  fairly  bestowed, 
however,  than  when  it  graced  the  breasts 
of  the  bronzed  heroes  of  the  Crimean 
War  ;  and  so  long  as  the  Order  was  kept 
for  purely  military  purposes,  its  value 
and  character  were  beyond  question. 
The  French  greatly  esteem  it,  as  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  late  President  of  the 
Republic,  M.  Thiers,  who,  during  his 
term  of  ofiice,  never  wore  any  uniform 
whatever,  always  bore  in  the  button-hole 
of  his  plain  frock-coat  the  red  ribbon  of 
the  Legion— the  only  Order  which  he 
chose  to  wear  from  among  many  others 
in  his  possession.  It  is  now  the  highest 
honor  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
President  and  his  ministers  to  bestow  ; 
and  its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  every  member  of  the  Order  is  en- 
titled to  appear  at  court  ceremonies, 
and  at  his  death  to  have  military  honors 
paid  to  his  remains.  It  is  eagerly  sought 
after  by  all  Frenchmen,  and  when  ob- 
tained, is  proudly  and  ostentatiously 
worn. 

The  majority  of  the  members  are 
Chevaliers  or  Knights  ;  and  next  above 
them   in   rank  come   the   Officers,    the 
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immanders,  then  the  Grand  Officers, 

id  highest  of  all,  the  Grand  Crosses, 
ivilians  on  whom  the  Order  is  con- 
;rred  have  to  pay  certain  fees  for  the 
Tivilege  ;  but  in  the  case  of  soldiers  or 
iailors  it  carries  with  it  a  pension,  vary- 
ing between  ten  pounds  for  Knights  and 
two  hundred  pounds  for  Grand  Crossses. 
The  Knight's  insignia  of  the  famous 
Order  are  a  red  ribbon  at  the  button- 
hole when  in  plain  clothes,  and  a  silver- 
mounted  enamelled  cross  when  in  uni- 
form. The  Officer  has  a  red  rosette 
when  out  of,  and  a  gold-mounted  enam- 
elled cross  when  in,  uniform  ;  the  rosette 
being  worn  also  by  all  the  members  of 
the  superior  grades  when  in  morning- 
dress.  In  evening-dress  or  uniform,  the 
Commanders  wear  a  red  collar  with  a 
cross  pendent  ;  the  Officers  a  star  on 
the  left  breast  in  addition  to  the  collar  ; 
and  the  Grand  Crosses  a  larger  star,  and 
a  broad  red  ribbon  or  sash  across  the 
breast. 

Officers  of  the  army  or  navy  receive 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  by 
right  after  twenty  years'  good  service  ; 
but  the  private  soldier  or  sailor  is  com- 
pelled to  win  it  by  distinguished  con- 
duct in  the  field,  and  often  deserves  it 
over  and  over  again  before  he  succeeds 
in  obtaining  the  much-coveted  honor. 
Civil  servants,  prefects,  procurators, 
etc.,  also  get  the  Order  after  ax:ertain 
term  of  service  as  such  ;  but  authors, 
artists,  poets,  inventors,  engineers,  and 
others  have  to  knock  long  and  loud- 
ly at  the  official  door  before  their  claim 
to  the  decoration  is  allowed.  None  but 
persons  of  irreproachable  character — 
that  is,  those  who  have  never  stood  as 
criminals  at  the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice — 
are  admitted  to  the  companionship  of 
the  Legion  ;  and  it  is  therefore  looked 
upon  everywhere  and  by  everybody  in 
France  as  a  certificate  of  or  testimonial 
to  honesty  and  merit. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Paris  Exhibition  having  been  en- 
trusted by  the  government  with  the  be- 
stowal, upon  persons  who  had  rendered 
services  in  connection  with  the  great 
International  Show,  of  three  hundred 
Crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  no 
less  than  twenty-two  thousand  applica- 
tions for  the  honor  were  received  ! 
Certainly,  the  Order  could  not  be  better 
bestowed  than  in  rewarding  those  who 


have  fought  in  the  great  battle  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  thus  done  their 
utmost  to  promote  peace  and  good  fel- 
lowship among  the  nations.  But  it  is 
somewhat  strange  that  the  great  Cross 
which  was  the  guiding  star  that  led  Na- 
poleon's famous  troops  to  so  many  victo- 
ries, should  have  developed  into  a  prize- 
medal  for  successful  traders  or  a  guer- 
don for  political  adventurers.  There, 
certainly,  is  a^decline,  which,  if  not  stop- 
ped, will  work  its  own  cure,  by  render- 
ing the  decoration  valueless. 

At  Austerlitz,  Napoleon  bestowed  the 
Cross  from  his  own  breast  on  a  grena- 
dier of  the  Imperial  Guard  who  had 
saved  the  Emperor's  life  when  he  was 
fired  at  by  a  Russian  sergeant  of  the  line. 
The  veteran  dashed  out  of  the  ranks — in 
itself  an  offence  against  discipline  which 
on  ordinary  occasions  neither  Napoleon 
nor  Wellington  would  forgive — and  with 
his  musket  struck  up  that  of  the  Rus- 
sian, whose  shot  was  thus  diverted  from 
its  object,  only,  however,  to  find  another 
victim  in  the  shape  of  one  of  the  Emper- 
or's suite.  The  old  grenadier  then  des- 
patched his  enemy,  and  gallantly  and 
successfully  defended  himself  against  a 
horseman  and  two  other  infantrymen 
who  sought  to  avenge  their  comrade. 
Napoleon  was  a  witness  of  the  faithful 
guardsman's  act ;  and  riding  up  to  him 
as  the  latter  rejoined  his  company,  he 
detached  from  his  own  breast  the  golden 
Cross  which  glittered  there,  and  pinned 
it  upon  that  of  the  veteran.  Shouts  of 
•*  Vive  I'Empereur  !"  rang  through  the 
air  from  the  ranks  of  the  Old  Guard, 
every  member  of  which  accepted  the 
decoration  of  their  comrade  as  a  compli- 
ment paid  to  the  regiment  itself. 

So  much  for  the  great  French  Cross. 
And  now  we  will  briefly  recount  the 
story  of  one  which  is  as  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  Englishmen — though  in  a  qui- 
eter way — as  the  Legion  of  Honor  is 
to  our  neighbors  across  the  Channel — 
namely,  the  Victoria  Cross.  This  is  a 
purely  military  and  naval  distinction, 
and  is  only  conferred  for  gallant  con- 
duct in  the  field  or  in  action  at  sea. 
Englishmen  as  a  rule  do  not  care  much 
for  Orders  and  Crosses,  and  the  few 
which  are  in  the  gift  of  the  sovereign  as 
the  fountain  of  all  honor — namely,  the 
Crarter,  the  Thistle,  the  Bath,  the  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George,  and  the  Star 
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of  India — are  generally  reserved  for  per- 
sons of  high  rank  in  the  social  or  official 
scale  who  have  rendered  great  services 
to  the  state  in  various  capacities.  Per- 
haps the  nearest  approach  to  the  Legion 
of  Honor  on  this  side  of  the  Channel 
is  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  which  is  con- 
ferred upon  all  classes  as  a  general  dis- 
tinction, and  for  long  and  zealous  ser- 
vice in  the  cause  of  the  state  or  in  any 
particular  profession. 

The  Victoria  Cross  was  founded  in 
the  year  1855,  the  period  of  the  Crimean 
War,  and  was  instituted  as  a  special 
military  and  naval  distinction  for  dis- 
tinguished conduct  in  the  field.  It  con- 
sists of  a  plain  unpretentious  piece  of 
bronze-metal  in  the  shape  of  a  Maltese 
Cross,  and  is  manufactured  from  guns 
which  have  been  taken  from  the  enemy. 
On  the  front  of  it  is  the  figure  of  a  lion 
above  a  scroll,  which  bears  the  simple  and 
appropriate  motto — **  For  Valor  ;**  and 
on  the  reverse  are  inscribed  the  name  of 
the  recipient  and  the  date  of  the  deed 
of  bravery  for  which  it  has  been  con- 
ferred. On  the  top  of  the  Cross  is  a 
crown  and  the  initial  letter  V,  through 
which  passes  the  ribbon  by  which  it  is 
suspended.  The  Cross  is  conferred  on 
all  ranks  alike  in  the  army  and  navy, 
and  when  worn  is  distinguished  by  a  red 
ribbon  for  the  army,  and  a  blue  one  for  ' 
the  navy.  It  also  carries  with  it  a  pen- 
sion varying  from  ten  pounds  for  a  pri- 
vate to  one  hundred  pounds  for  an  offi- 
cer. Apart  from  this  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction whatever  ;  and  its  bestowal  on 
a  drummer  or  private  as  well  as  on  an 
officer  is  duly  announced  in  the  Gazette, 
accompanied  by  a  full  recital  of  the 
brave  deed  which  has  won  it,  and  giving 
its  possessor  the  right,  if  he  chooses  to 
exercise  it,  of  placing  the  letters  V.  C. 
after  his  name.  In  the  case  of  officers 
this  last  named  privilege  is  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of  ;  but  the  privates  or  drummers 
have  never,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  at- 
tached these  honorable  initials  to  their 
names.  Perhaps  this  is  because  their 
superior  officers  have  never  encouraged 
them  to  do  so,  and  the  modest  fellows — 
for  the  truly  brave  are  ever  modest — 
have  never  had  the  moral  courage  to 
assert  their  right  in  this  respect. 

The  Victoria  Cross  is  very  sparingly 
bestowed,  and  its  value  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  it  can  only  be  obtained  by 


a  genuine  act  of  bravery  performed  in 
the  presence  of  others  and  certified  by 
the  hero's  commanding  officer.  The 
recommendation  is  then  forwarded 
through  the  general  commanding  to  the 
Secretary-at-War,  who  in  his  turn  sub- 
mits it  to  the  Queen.  Though  con- 
ferred on  officers  as  well  as  the  rank  and 
file,  it  is  essentially  a  soldier's  distinc- 
tion ;  and  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  this  most  honorable  of  all  military 
Orders  consists  of  non-commissioned 
officers,  drummers,  and  privates.  It 
reflects  great  honor  on  the  drummers 
of  the  British  army  that  so  many  of  their 
comrades  have  gained  the  Victoria 
Cross  ;  the  records  of  the  Crimean,  In- 
dian Mutiny,  and  other  later  wars  con- 
taining splendid  deeds  of  bravery  and 
devotion  performed  by  the  holders  of 
this  once  despised  rank.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  admired,  as  the  bugler  or 
drummer  has  very  few  chances  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  ;  but  when  an  oppor- 
tunity does  occur  he  is  never  remiss.  It 
was  a  drummer  who  helped  to  fasten  the 
powder-bags  on  the  gates  of  Delhi,  the 
destruction  of  which  resulted  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  mutinous  city  of  the  Great 
Moguls  in  1857.  The  act  was  per- 
formed amid  a  perfect  shower  of  shot 
and  shell,  and  was  rewarded — some 
months  afterwards — with  the  Victoria 
Cross.  It  was  also  a  drummer  who, 
while  acting  as  field-bugler  to  Lord  Na- 
pier of  Magdala  in  the  Abyssinian  War, 
left  the  general's  side,  and  dashed  first 
into  the  stronghold  of  the  tyrant  Theo- 
dore. 

Perhaps  the  most  daring  deed  that 
ever  won  old  England's  Legion  of  Hon- 
or was  that  which  was  successfully  per- 
formed by  Kavanagh  during  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  Lucknow  was  besieged,  and 
its  garrison  was  starving.  Besides  the 
little  band  of  devoted  men  there  were  also 
women  and  children  cooped  up  in  the 
Residency,  at  the  mercy  of  some  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  savage  and  relentless 
foes.  Daily,  nay  hourly,  the  little  gar- 
rison was  growing  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  nearer  and  nearer  were  pressing  the 
dusky  sepoys,  until  it  became  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  to  the  heroic  few  that 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  was  known  to 
be  advancing  to  their  relief,  should  be 
at  once  informed  of  their  real  state  and 
their  utter  inability  to  hold  out  much 
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longer.  A  volunteer  was  called  for,  a 
man  who  would  consent  to  be  disguised 
as  a  sepoy,  and  who  would  risk  his  life 
among  the  mutineers,  in  order  to  make 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  advancing 
army.  The  call  was  immediately  re- 
sponded to — as  it  generally  is  by  Britons 
in  the  moment  of  supreme  danger — and 
two  or  three  men  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  undertake  the  task. 

From  these  brave  volunteers  an  Irish- 
man named  Kavanagh  was  chosen,  who, 
to  his  other  various  qualifications,  added 
a  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  customs 
and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  their 
language.  The  Commandant  shook  the 
brave  man  by  the  hand,  and  frankly  in- 
formed him  of  the  dangerous  nature  of 
the  task  he  had  undertaken  ;  how  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  he  might  meet 
his  death  in  the  attempt.  But  the  gal- 
lant fellow  persisted  ;  and  his  skin  was 
at  opce  colored  by  means  of  burnt  cork 
and  other  materials  to  the  necessary  hue. 
He  was  then  dressed  in  the  regular  out- 
fit of  a  sepoy  soldier.  When  night  set 
in,  he  started  on  his  lonely  and  perilous 
mission,  amid  the  hearty  **  God-speeds  " 
of  the  famishing  garrison.  In  his  breast 
he  carried  despatches  for  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, with  the  contents  of  which  he  had 
been  made  acquainted,  in  case  of  their 
loss. 

We  have  not  the  space  at  our  com- 
mand to  give  all  the  particulars  of  his 
remarkable  journey.  He  succeeded, 
however,  after  many  narrow  escapes  and 
great  hardships — during  which  he  often 
had  to  pass  night  after  night  in  the  de- 
tested enemy's  camp,  and  to  march 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them  in  the 
daytime  ;  and  when  he  left  them,  to 
swim  across  rivers,  or  to  crawl  through 
the  tangled  thickets  where  the  deadly 
tiger  asserts  his  sway — in  reaching  Sir 
Colin  Campbell's  camp  ;  where,  to 
finish  his  stirring   adventures    he    was 


fired  at  and  nearly  shot  by  the  British 
outposts.      Kavanagh 's  ."^narrative   was 
listened  to  with  rapt  attention  by  Sir 
Colin,  who  immediately  gave  orders  for 
the  army  to   advance    as    quickly    as 
possib^e    to    the    aid     of    the    gallant 
defenders    of    the    Residency.       How 
the  latter  were  rescued  is  a  matter  of    ^ 
history.      Kavanagh  lived  long  enough  .m 
to  wear  his  Cross,  though  he  lost  his  life  ^ 
shortly  afterwards  in  battle  with  the  same  ^ 
enemy  ;   but  the  noble  example  he  left  - 
behind  him  was  not  lost  on  the  brave 
hearts  who  eventually  saved  India  for- 
England. 

In  concluding  our  article,  we  wish  to 
give  expression  to  the  feeling  of  satis- 
faction with  which  we,  in  common  we 
believe  with  all  Englishmen,  have  heard 
that  the  Queen  has  bestowed  upon  cer- 
tain officers  and  men  England's  Cross 
of  Honor ;  amongst  other  deserving 
officers  and  men,  to  Lieutenants — ^now 
Majors — Chard  and  Bromhead,  of  South 
African  fame.  Their  noble  deed — ^how, 
with  about  a  hundred  men,  they  covered 
the  retreat  of  an  army,  and  saved  a  whole 
colony  from  ruin  and  devastation — is 
fresh  in  the  public  mind,  and  needs  no 
recapitulation.  It  will  ever  live  in  his- 
tory as  an  exploit  unique  in  military  an- 
nals, and  will  shed  a  bright  light  over  a 
4)eriod  of  dread  and  unparalleled  dis- 
aster. 

Such  then  is  the  story  of  these  two 
famous  Crosses ;  but  whole  volumes 
could  be  filled  with  the  glorious  deeds  of 
those  whose  breasts  have  borne  or  are  now 
bearing  the  honourable  insignia.  Though 
somewhat  disimilar  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  now  conferred,  yet  both 
carry  out  the  intentions  of  their  founders 
by  keeping  alive  within  the  hearts  of  the 
people  that  spirit  of  chivalry  and  honor 
which  is  the  real  strength  of  a  nation. — 
Chambers's  Journal, 
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AT  SEA. 

Worn  voyagers,  who  watch  for  land 
Across  the  endless  wastes  of  sea. 

Who  gaze  before  and  on  each  hand. 
Why  look  ye  not  to  what  ye  flee  ? 

The  stars,  by  which  the  sailors  steer. 
Not  always  rise  before  the  prow  ; 

Though  forward  nought  but  clouds  appear. 
Behind  they  may  be  breaking  now. 
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What  though  we  may  not  turn  again 
To  shores  of  childhood  that  we  leave, 

Are  those  old  signs  we  followed,  vain  ? 
Can  guides  so  oft  found  true,  deceive  ? 

Oh,  sail  we  to  the  South  or  North, 
Oh,  sail  we  to  the  East  or  West, 

The  port  from  which  we  first  put  forth 
Is  our  heart's  home,  is  our  life's  best  ! 


TAf  Spectator, 
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BY    THE    EDITOR. 


Francis  Parkman,  one  of  the  roost 
distinguished  of  American  historians,  is 
the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Francis 
Parkman,  an  eminent  Unitarian  clergy- 
man, and  was  bom  in  Boston  on  the 
i6th  of  September,  1823.  He  entered 
Harvard  College  in  1840,  and  was  grad- 
uated in  1844.  While  at  college  he 
usually  spent  his  summer  vacations  in 
the  Canadian  forests,  or  on  the  lakes 
and  rivers  which  lie  along  the  border 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
In  November,  1843,  while  still  a  stu- 
dent, he  visited  Europe,  touching  first  at 
Gibraltar  and  then  at  Malta,  and  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  In  the 
spring  he  travelled  through  Switzerland 
to  Paris  and  London,  and  returned  home 
in  time  to  graduate  with  his  class  in  the 
summer  of  1844.  During  the  next  two 
years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  but  not  finding  the  profession 
congenial,  he  abandoned  it  in  1846  and 
started  to  explore  the  remote  regions  of 
the  Far  West.  The  literary  result  of  this 
journey  was  a  charming  book  of  travels 
entitled  **  The  Oregon  Trail"  (1849). 

Even  as  a  boy,  it  is  said,  Mr.  Park- 
man  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  the 
history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  French 
Dominion  in  America,  and  he  never 
afterward  abandoned  his  design  ;  but 
before  entering  upon  its  execution  he 
turned  aside  to  write  a  work  which, 
without  belonging  to  the  series,  yet  ad- 
mirably supplements  it — '*  The  History 
of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac"  (185 1). 
The  conspiracy  of  Pontiac  and  the  re- 
sulting war  was  the  last  great  struggle 
for  empire  of  the  Indians  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Parkman 's  account 
of  it  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque,  ro- 


mantic, and  touching  historical  narra- 
tives ever  written. 

In  1858-59  Mr.  Parkman  made  a  sec- 
ond visit  to  Europe,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish Archives  of  Colonial  History,  and 
ten  years  later  he  spent  the  winter  of 
1868-69  in  Paris  in  the  prosecution  of 
similar  researches.  The  result  of  his  la- 
bors was  the  publication  in  rapid  suc- 
cession of  three  volumes  of  his  historical 
series  under  the  following  titles  :  '*  Pio- 
neers !of  France  in  the  New  World" 
(1865)  ;  "  The  Jesuits  in  North  Ameri- 
ca" (1867)  ;  and  '*  The  Discovery  of 
the  Great  West"  (1869).  These  were 
followed  by  *'  The  Old  Regime  in  Can- 
ada" (1874),  and  "  Count  Frontenac 
and  New  France  under  Louis  XIV." 
(1877)  ;  and  the  author  is  now  engaged 
upon  the  history  of  Montcalm  and  the 
fall  of  New  France,  which  he  considers 
the  most  interesting  subject  with  which 
he  has  yet  had  to  deal,  and  for  which  he 
has  gathered  a  large  amount  of  entirely 
new  material. 

'*  Mr.  Parkman,"  says  a  writer  in  Ap- 
pUton's  Journal^  from  whose  article 
mo^t  of  the  foregoing  facts  were  gleaned, 
*'  has  gathered  the  materials  for  his 
works  not  only  by  personal  observation 
of  the  scenes  of  his  history,  but  by 
costly  and  laborious  researches  in  the 
manuscript  archives  of  France  and  Can- 
ada. The  difficulty  of  the  task  would 
have  been  immense  to  any  one  even 
with  perfect  health  and  the  use  of  all 
his  bodily  faculties  ;  but  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  Mr.  Parkman 
has  been  an  invalid,  to  whom  mental  ex- 
ertion was  forbidden  by  his  physicians, 
and  whose  eyesight  was  so  seriously  im- 
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paired  that  for  three  years  the  light  of 
day  was  insupportable,  and  every  at- 
tempt at  reading  or  writing  completely 
debarred.  He  has  written  his  works  by 
the  aid  of  an  amanuensis,  and  by  pa- 
tience and  energy  of  the  most  admirable 
order  has  overcome  obstacles  far  greater 
than  those  which  impeded  the  labors  of 
the  historian  Prescott,  whose  eyesight, 
though  impaired,  was  still  serviceable  to 
him,  and  whose  bodily  health  in  other 
respects  was  better  than  that  of  most  lit- 
erary men.** 

The  historical  works  of  Mr.  Farkman 
have  all  been  reprinted  and  widely  read 
in  England,  and  have  also  been  trans- 
lated into  French  and  German.  They 
have  been  violently  attacked  by  the  ex- 


treme Ultramontane  party  in  Canada, 
and  as  warmly  defended  by  the  more 
moderate  Catholics.  They  have  also 
been  the  subject  of  one  or  two  hostile 
pamphlets  in  France  ;  but  no  antago- 
nist has  successfully  impeached  the  ac- 
curacy of  Mr.  Parkman's  facts.  His 
works  combine  in  a  remarkable  degree 
qualities  which  are  not  often  found 
united,  exhibiting  the  most  painstaking 
thoroughness  of  research,  and  at  the 
same  time  possessing  the  picturesque  fas- 
cination of  a  romance. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  Mr.  Park- 
man  was  for  some  years  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Societv, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  seven  members  of 
the  Corporation  of  Harvard  University. 
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The  Life  and  Letters  of  Madame  Bona- 
parte. By  Eugene  L.  Didier.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
The  career  of  Madame  Bonaparte  was  per- 
haps the  strangest  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  an 
American  woman.  Some  have  called  it  ro- 
mantic, but  to  our  mind  there  was  extremely 
little  of  romance  in  either  her  nature  or  her  ex- 
perience. If  her  biographer's  portrait  'of  her 
is  accurate — and  it  is  for  the  most  part  self- 
drawn,  through  the  medium  of  her  own  letters 
— Madame  Bonaparte  was  as  thoroughly  world- 
ly a  woman  as  ever  lived.  Mr.  Didier  says  of 
her:  "This  Baltimore^  girl,  married  at  eight- 
een and  deserted  at  twenty,  seems  to  have 
possessed  the  savoir  vivre  of  Chesterfield,  the 
cold  cynicism  of  Rochefoucauld,  and  the  prac- 
tical economy  of  Franklin  ;"  but  this  is  using 
language  far  too  fine  for  the  occasion.  Ma- 
dame Bonaparte  was  simply  an  abominably 
selfish,  shrewd,  and  practical  woman  ;  and  no 
one  would  have  been  more  contemptuous  than 
herself  toward  any  attempt  to  throw  around 
her  the  halo  of  sentiment. 

It  is  evident  that  from  the  very  beginning 
Madame  Bonaparte  set  herself  two  objects,  to 
which  everything  else  was  wholly  subordinate  : 
to  secure  a  brilliant  social  position,  and  to  ac- 
quire wealth  ;  and  in  both  she  attained  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  success.  Though  desert- 
ed by  her  husband,  and  thwarted  in  her  ambi- 
tion to  become  a  recognized  member  of  the 
Napoleonic  family,  then  dominant  in  Europe, 
she  achieved  a  social  career  in  the  Old  World 
as  brilliant  as  that  of  any  woman  of  her 
time  ;  and,  with  little  assistance  save  her 
own  shrewd  management,  she  became,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  would  say,  "  rich  beyond  the  dreams 


ofjavarice.'*  Judged  by  her  own  standard,  her 
career  was  one  of  almost  unqualified  success, 
yet  even  as  depicted  by  herself  there  are  very 
few  we  imagine  even  of  those  "  mean-spirit- 
ed "  American  women  for  whom  she  felt  such 
unbounded  contempt,  who  would  be  willing  to 
live  it  over  again.  The  cynical  selfishness  that 
underlay  it  is  too  transparent  even  for  those  in 
whom  selfishness  of  a  more  elusive  type  is  a 
predominant  motive  ;  and  its  essential  dreari- 
ness, hollowness,  and  flimsiness  seem  finally  to 
have  overcome  even  her  proud  and  obstinate 
spirit. 

As  already  intimated,  the  volume  is  com- 
prised mainly  of  Madame  Bonaparte's  letters, 
most  of  which  were  written  to  her  father  during 
her  several  visits  to  Europe.  Mr.  Didier  has 
confined  himself  to  providing  a  brief  sketch  of 
her  life  prior  to  her  marriage  And  desertion, 
and  to  linking  the  letters  together  upon  a 
slender  chain  of  narrative  and  explanation. 
His  work  is  on  the  whole  judiciously  done, 
though  many  will  regret  that  he  did  not  make 
ampler  use  of  the  biographical  material  which 
must  have  been  at  command  or  easily  accessi- 
ble. The  letters  are  vivacious  and  entertain- 
ing, but  can  hardly  be  called  agreeable  read- 
ing, since  every  other  paragraph  challenges 
dissent.  Their  most  characteristic  quality,  we 
should  say,  is  ill-nature — an  ill-nature  perfect- 
ly indiscriminate  when  provoked,  but  usually 
exercised  against  her  own  family,  friends,  and 
countrymen.  The  wit  is  caustic  and  bitter  and 
too  often  degenerates  into  raillery,  and  the 
sentiments  are  frequently  such  as  La  Roche- 
foucauld himself  would  have  shrunk  from 
avowing.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  used 
to  say  that  women  never  respect  each  other, 
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and  certainly  harsher  things  have  seldom  been 
said  about  the  sex  than  those  to  which  Madame 
Bonaparte  gives  reiterated  utterance. 

The  volume  is  embellished  with  a  portrait  of 
Madame  Bonaparte,  from  the  studies  of  Gilbert 
Stuart,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  goes 
much  further  than  the  letters  toward  explaining 
her  brilliant  social  career. 

Education  as  a  Science.  By  Alexander 
Bain,  LL.D.  The  International  Scientific 
Series.  New  York  :  D,  Appltton  6*  Co, 
Undoubtedly  the  most  neglected  part  of  the 
work  of  education  is  the  teaching  art  itself,  the 
imparting  of  knowledge  by  the  regular  profes- 
sional instructor.  This  is  the  real  raison  d'etre 
for  such  a  book  as  Prof.  Bain's,  which  is  in- 
tended to  arouse  in  teachers  a  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity and  responsibility  of  their  profession,  while 
furnishing  such  practical  information  in  regard 
to  the  principles  and  details  of  their  work  as 
none  can  afford  to  be  without.  The  book  ex- 
hibits the  results  of  a  wide  experience,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  the  vari- 
ous topics  discussed  ;  a  ripeness  of  judgment 
which  lends  the  weight  of  authority  to  the  prin- 
ciples elucidated  ;  and,  withal,  is  written  in  the 
vigorous  and  thorough-going  style  of  one  who 
keenly  appreciates  prevailing  evils  and  ear- 
nestly attempts  to  bring  order  and  system  out  of 
the  confusion  of  present  empirical  methods. 

Education  is  treated  by  Professor  Bain  as  a 
science,  and  all  adventitious  matters  that  usu- 
ally becloud  the  subject  are  eliminated,  the 
attention  being  concentrated  upon  that  which 
pertains  to  it  exclusively,  namely,  "  the  means 
of  building  up  the  acquired  powers  of  human 
beings. '\  Physical  training,  he  maintains, 
does  not  belong  to  education  proper.  Aver- 
age physical  health  is  assumed  as  a  leading 
postulate,  and  physiology  enters  into  the  dis- 
cussion only  so  far]as  it  applies  to  the  memory, 
which  is  strictly  speaking  only  a  series  of  ner- 
vous growths,  sustained,  like  any  other  physi- 
cal power,  by  nutrition.  The  bearing  of  psy- 
chology is  of  the  highest  importance,  its  vari- 
ous branches  all  being  available  for  the  work 
of  the  teacher  ;  but  especially  the  psychology 
of  the  feelings.  In  connection  with  the  expla- 
nation of  the  emotions  the  general  subject  of 
discipline  naturally  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
author,  and  receives  a  thorough  and  adequate 
treatment  at  his  hands.  A  valuable  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  "  Education 
Values,"  in  which  the  relative  worth  of  the 
subjects  included  in  the  ordinary  course  of  in- 
struction is  carefully  estimated  ;  science  being 
placed  highest  in  the  list,  as  "  the  most  perfect 
embodiment  of  truth,  and  of  the  ways  of  get- 
ting at  truth.*'  In  the  work  of  practical  in- 
struction it  is  necessary  to  observe  such  a  suc- 
cession of  subjects  as  will  coincide  with  the 


normal  unfolding  of  the  mental  faculties. 
This  is  called  the '*  psychological  sequence." 
There  is  also  a  "  logical  sequence  "  or  interde- 
pendence among  the  subjects  themselves,  a 
proper  understanding  of  which  furnishes  valu- 
able aid  in  the  choice  of  studies  and  in  fixing 
the  time  to  be  devoted  to  each.  This  leads  up 
to  the  main  topic  of  the  book,  *'  Methods  of 
Teaching,"  under  which  the  Object  Lesson  re- 
ceives careful  attention.  Its  method  is  critical- 
ly analyzed,  its  real  uses  and  limitations  point- 
ed out,  as  also  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  its  misapplication.  Special  chapters  are 
given  to  "  The  Mother  Tongue,"  "  Moral  Ed- 
ucation," "  Art  Education."  and  *'  The  Ren- 
ovated Curriculum,"  the  latter  being  a  sum- 
mary of  principles  and  classification  of  subjects 
in  accordance  with  the  new  and  more  philo- 
sophical method  proposed. 

But  the  most  interesting  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant chapter  is  devoted  to  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  the  "  Value  of  the  Classics."  The  ar- 
guments for  and  against  the  prevailing  pre- 
dominance of  classical  study  are  weighed  with 
a  judicial  fairness,  and  the  result  clearly  shows 
that  the  usual  expenditure  of  energy  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  solid  advantages  received. 
*'  Languages  should  be  learnt  only  when  meant 
to  be  used  as  languages."  The  mediaeval  rea- 
sons for  the  use  of  Latin  and  Greek  are  no 
longer  applicable,  and  all  arguments  for  retain- 
ing them,  except  as  special  studies,  are  more 
or  less  sophistical  or  dependent  upon  prejudice 
for  their  force  ;  a  tacit  admission  of  which  is 
apparent  in  the  constant  attitude  of  defence 
which  classicists  feel  obliged  to  maintain. 

A  First   Sketch  of  English  Literature. 

By  Professor  Henry  Morley.     New  Edition. 

London  and  New  York  :  Cassell^  Petter  &* 

Calpin, 
A  Manual   of   English    Literature.    By 

Henry   Morley.      Revised  and  Rearranged 

by  Moses  Coit  Tyler.     New  York  :  Sheldon 

&  Co, 

Professor  Morley 's  "  First  Sketch,"  first 
published  in  1873,  has  since  become  known,  at 
least  to  students,  as  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive, compact,  and  scholarly  surveys  of 
English  literature  that  has  yet  been  made,  and 
as  on  the  whole  the  best  work  of  its  kind  to 
have  at  hand  for  ready  reference  and  consulta- 
tion. Its  title,  indeed,  is  far  too  modest  to  be 
accurately  descriptive,  for  neither  in  dimen- 
sions nor  in  method  of  treatment  does  it  con- 
form to  the  idea  of  a  first  sketch,  and  its  stand- 
ard of  critical  estimate  makes  no  concession  to 
the  commonly  received  theory  that  a  book  for 
beginners  must  be  constructed  on  the  plan  of 
furnishing  "  milk  for  babes."  It  is  a  closely 
printed  volume  of  over  nine  hundred  pages, 
covering  the  entire  period  of  English  literature 
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from  the  formation  of  the  language  down  to 
writers  contemporary  with  ourselves  ;  and  be- 
sides its  survey  of  English  literature  proper  it 
includes  many  side  glances  at  those  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  literatures  from  which 
English  authors  at  different  periods  have  drawn 
so  much  of  their  inspiration  and  material.  The 
method  pursued  is  strictly  chronological,  but  it 
is  the  books  rather  than  the  authors  that  arc 
taken  up  in  the  order  of  their  appearance,  so 
that  an  author  appears  and  disappears  as  oiten 
as  the  works  of  other  authors  intervene  between 
his  own  publicatioifs.  The  disadvantages  of 
this  method  are  obvious  and  have  been  often 
complained  of  ;  but  it  possesses  the  very  great 
merit  of  impressing  upon  the  reader,  as  no 
other  plan  would,  a  vivid  conception  of  the  vol- 
ume, breadth,  and  varied  constituents  of  the 
literary  stream,  and  of  the  too-often-forgotten 
fact  that  an  author  is  not  the  voice  of  one  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness,  but  is  simply  one  of  a 
multitudinous  chorus  whose  tones  are  perpetu- 
ally mingling  with  his  own.  As  to  the  execu- 
tion of  Professor  Morley's  work,  it  would  be 
diflicult  to  praise  too  highly  its  learning,  its 
thoroughness,  its  copious  accumulation  of  facts, 
and  the  soberness  and  acuteness  of  its  judg- 
ments. 

The  "  First  Sketch  "  was'appa'rently  intend- 
ed, in  part  at  least,  as  a  text  book  for  college 
students  in  England,  and  it  has  been  so  used 
to  some  extent  in  this  country  ;  but  its  defects 
for  such  a  purpose  are  so  great  that  Professor 
Moses  Coit  Tyler,  with  the  sanction  of  Profes- 
sor Morley,  has  recast  it  into  a  "  Manual 
of  English  Literature,"  designed  especially  for 
use  in  the  class-room.  With  this  view,  he  has 
abbreviated  Professor  Morley's  material  to  the 
extent  of  about  one-third,  expanding  here  and 
curtailing  there  ;  has  completly  recast  and  re- 
arranged the  portion  that  has  been  retained  ; 
has  divided  it  into  literary  periods  and  groups 
of  authors  ;  has  brought  together  in  consecutive 
order  the  matter  relating  to  special  topics  and 
different  authors  which  in  Professor  Morley's 
book  is  scattered  disconnectedly  over  many 
pages  :  has  corrected  many  of  those  inaccura- 
cies which  are  inseparable  from  a  work  involv- 
ing such  an  enormous  number  of  details  :  and 
has  discriminated,  by  means  of  differences  of 
type,  between  those  portions  of  the  text  which 
are  essential  and  those  which  are  merely  illus- 
trative and  explanatory.  In  general  terms  it 
may  be  said  of  the  **  Manual  "  that  the  sub- 
stance of  it  is  Professor  Morley's  and  the  con- 
struction Professor  Tyler's,  though  the  changes 
involved  in  the  latter  are  so  great  that  the 
"  Manual "  is  substantially  a  new  book. 
Whether  these  changes  have  made  it  a  service- 
able and  satisfactory  text-book  can  only  be  de- 
cided by  the  practical  tests  of  the  class-room  ; 
but  in  the  quality  of  its  contents  it  is  certainly 


far  superior  to  the  compilations  for  which  it  is 
offered  as  a  substitute. 

Spain  in  Profile.     By  James  A.  Harrison. 
Boston  :  Houghton^  Osgood  dr*  Co. 

This  is  a  series  of  light  traveller's  sketches, 
written  currente  calamo  in  a  picturesque,  vivid, 
and  rapid  style,  whose  only  fault  is  a  too  per- 
sistent and  self-conscious  effort  at  brilliancy 
and  originality.  The  author  insists  in  his  pref- 
ace that  his  book  is  in  no  sense  a  guide-book  : 
and  indeed  it  is  evident  throughout  that  he  has 
taken  special  pains  to  avoid  the  sober  facts 
with  which  guide-books  aim  to  deal.  "  The 
realities  of  landscape,  the  mode  of  life  and  of 
travel,  the  aspect  of  the  old  Spanish  cities,  the 
habits  of  the  people,  the  vicissitudes  of  a  sum- 
mer journey  set  down  just  as  they  appeared, 
form  the  staple  of  these  pages  ;"  which  are 
addressed  to  those  "  light  skimmers  of  summer 
books  between  whom  and  distant  countries  lie, 
not  one,  but  many  seas,  and  whose  only  hope, 
in  all  probability,  of  seeing  them  is  through  the 
more  favored  eyes  of  others."  Such  stay-at- 
home  travellers  will  derive  much  enjoyment 
from  Mr.  Harrison's  sketches,  and  may  even 
find  some  instruction  in  them — his  description 
of  the  Alhambra  being  the  best  of  equal  length 
that  we  have  seen,  while  his  account  of  the 
bull-fights  is  eminently  realistic  and  vivid. 
The  book  is  hardly  one  to  be  read  consecutive- 
ly through,  but  should  be  dipped  into  now  and 
then,  as  the  mood  is  propitious — the  reader 
bearing  in  mind  that  in  a  well-ordered  literary 
diet  its  place  would  be  among  the  lighter  order 
of  soufi!16es. 


•  •  •- 


FOREIGN   LITERARY   NOTES. 

Alpiionse  Daudet  is  engaged  upon  a  new 
novel,  "  Les  Rois  daiis  I'ExU." 

A  collection  of  dramas  and  short  stories 
by  Auerbach  will  shortly  be  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Unterwegs. 


»i 


The  descendants  of  W.  Grimm  have  pre- 
sented the  Berlin  University  with  6000  marks 
to  found  a  Grimm  Fund  to  be  devoted  to  prizes 
for  the  best  works  in  the  domain  of  German 
literature  and  modem  art  history. 

The  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  have 
decided  to  publish  Prof.  Jowett's  translation  of 
Thucydides  in  four  volumes,  viz.,  the  preface, 
two  volumes  of  the  translation,  and  a  fourth 
volume  of  commentary  and  notes. 

An  exhibition  of  early  printed  books  and 
curiosities  connected  with  the  history  of  print- 
ing has  been  arranged  at  Milan,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  *'  Pio  Instituto  Tipografico." 
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Major  Serpa  Pinto's  account  of  his  recent 
extraordinary  journey  across  Africa  is  now  be- 
ing rapidly  prepared  for  the  press.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  simultaneous  publi- 
cation in  English,  Portuguese,  French,  and 
German.  The  work  will  be  ready  for  publica- 
tion before  Christmas. 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  an  edition  of 
Kant's  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  prepared 
by  Dr.  Karl  Kerbach  for  Reclan's  cheap  edi- 
tion of  German  classical  authors,  of  which  10,- 
000  copies  were  printed,  has  been  exhausted 
within  a  short  time,  and  a  second  and  larger 
edition  is  being  prepared. 

The  Manchester  Free  Library  has  just  ac- 
quired a  curious  and  interesting  collection  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  published  during 
the  Commune  and  the  Siege  of  Paris.  Some 
of  these — VCEil  de  Marat ^  for  instance,  of 
which  only  three  copies  are  known  to  exist — 
are  of  a  high  degree  of  rarity,  and  all  of  them 
are  of  interest  as  historical  documents. 

Mr.  Quaritcii  is  about  to  issue  a  catalogue 
of  Spanish  books  which  will  include,  not  only 
Castilian  literature,  but  also  books  in  Limosin, 
Catalan,  and  Portuguese.  It  comprises  a  col- 
lection of  rare  editions  such  as  could  only  be 
found  in  a  great  special  library  like  that  of  the 
late  Don  Pedro  Salva,  and  many  which  are  not 
even  there  ;  several  Cancioneros  and  Romanc- 
eros,  including  the  excessively  rare  Segunda 
Parte  of  the  Romancero  General, 

The  New  Testament  Revision  company 
meeting  at  Westminster  have  made  such  prog- 
ress in  their  work  that  the  New  Testament  is 
likely  to  be  published  by  the  University  Presses 
early  in  1880.  It  is  intended  to  issue  in  the 
first  instance  two  editions,  a  large  handsome 
octavo,  and  a  small  cheaper  volume  for  more 
general  use.  The  English  and  American  com- 
panies, says  the  Athenaum,  are  now  busy  with 
the  final  revision  of  passages  in  which  the  same 
Greek  words  are  found,  so  as  to  bring  the 
translation  into  greater  harmony. 

We  understand  that  Messrs.  Macmillan  & 
Co.  have  in  preparation  for  their  "  Golden 
Treasury  Series"  a  volume  of  "  Selections  from 
Addison,'*  edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Mr. 
John  Richard  Green.  Mr.  Green  has  by  no 
means  confined  his  choice  to  the  well-known 
Spectator  Essays,  but  has  gone  carefully  through 
every  thing  that  Addison  wrote,  and  picked  out 
those  productions  which  are  most  attractive 
either  for  grace  of  style  or  for  interest  of  sub- 
ject The  different  essays  will  be  grouped  in 
subjects,  such  as  "Sir  Roger  de  Coverley," 
••  Humors  of  the  Town,"  "  Humors  of  the 
Country,"  etc. 


SiGNOR  V.  Cesati  writes  to  the  Rassegna 
Settitnanale  that  he  had  often  wondered  why 
Longfellow  should  have  employed  in  the  title 
of  Excelsior  the  masculine  adjective  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  adverbial  neuter  form.  Encouraged 
by  an  American  friend,  he  wrote  to  the  poet, 
and  received  the  following  reply  : 

**  My  dear  Sir  : 

**  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
card,  with  your  friendly  criticism  on  the  word 
*  Excelsior.' 

'*  In  reply,  I  would  say,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, that  the  device  on  the  banner  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  '  ascend e  supcrius,'  but  '  scopus 
mens  excelsior  est. ' 

"  This  will  make  evident  why  I  say  *  Excel- 
sior,' and  not  '  Excelsius.' 

"With  great  regard,  yours  truly, 

**  Henry  W.  Longfellow." 

The  number  of  students  matriculating  in  the 
University  of  London  continues  to  increase, 
and  the  statistics  of  the  recent  July  examination 
have  special  interest ;  919  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves,  of  whom  upward  of  500 — 
about  60  per  cent — passed  ;  155  of  them  in 
Honors,  and  53  of  these  with  marks  enough  to 
obtain  a  prize,  the  number  of  prizes,  however, 
being  seven  only.  Forty-nine  ladies  passed, 
of  whom  more  than  halt — 28  in  all — were  in 
Honors  from  the  third  place  downward  ;  and 
the  rest  were  in  the  first  division,  none  in  the 
second.  Of  the  entire  number  who  passed,  69 
are  described  as  gaining  their  knowledge  by 
"  private  study"  or  by  "  private  study  and  tu- 
ition. ' '  The  rest  come  from  colleges  and  schools 
throughout  the  kingdom. 


-•♦  •- 


SCIENCE   AND   ART. 

Sun-Spots  and  Terrestrial  Magnetism. 
— The  theory  that  there  is  some  relation  be- 
tween terrestrial  magnetism  and  manifestation 
of  sun-spols  is  strengthened  by  researches  made 
at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.  Mr. 
Ellis,  one  of  the  assistants  in  that  establish- 
ment, after  careful  examination  of  the  observa- 
tions made  from  1841  to  1877 — a  period  of 
thirty-six  years — including  the  diurnal  range 
of  magnetic  declination  and  horizontal  force, 
finds  that  **  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  diur- 
nal and  annual  changes,  there  appears  to 
exist,  in  the  magnetic  diurnal  ranges,  an  in- 
equality of  marked  character,  and  of  longer  pe- 
riod, resembling  in  its  features  the  well-estab- 
lished eleven-year  sun-spot  period."  And  that 
which  is  true  of  the  regular  movements  is  true 
also  of  the  irregular,  as  very  remarkable  cor- 
respondences are  shown  between  the  rapid 
sun-spot  and  the  sudden  magnetic  variations  ; 
but  generally  the  magnetic  epochs  are  some- 
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what  later  than  the  corresponding  sun-spot 
epochs.  And  lastly,  Mr.  Ellis  states  that  "  it 
seems  probable  that  the  annual  inequalities  of 
magnetic  diurnal  range  are  subject  also  to  pe- 
riodical variation,  being  increased  at  the  time 
of  a  sun-spot  maximum,  when  the  mean  diur- 
nal range  is  increased,  and  diminished  at  the 
time  of  a  sun-spot  minimum,  when  the  mean 
diurnal  range  is  diminished."  This  confirma- 
tion, under  the  authority  of  Sir  George  Airy, 
Astronomer-Royal,  of  an  important  theory, 
will  be  very  interesting  to  physicists. 

Effect  of  Color  on  Vegetation. — That 
the  diflerent  colors  of  the  spectrum  have  an 
influence  on  vegetation  has  long  been  known. 
Plants  grown  under  green  glass  soon  die  ;  un- 
der red  glass  they  live  a  long  time,  but  become 
pale  and  slender.  Mr.  Yung,  of  the  University 
of  Geneva,' has  placed  the  eggs  of  frogs  and 
fishes  in  similar  conditions,  and  found  that  vio- 
let light  quickens  their  development ;  and  blue, 
yellow,  and  white  also,  but  in  a  lesser  degree. 
Tadpoles,  on  the  contrary,  die  sooner  in  colored 
light  than  in  white  light.  As  regards  frogs, 
Mr.  Yung  has  ascertained  that  their  develop- 
ment is  not  stopped  by  darkness,  as  some  ob- 
servers have  supposed,  but  that  the  process  is 
much  slower  than  in  the  light. 

An  Electric  Plough. — A  French  inventor 
residing  at  Sermaize  les  Bains  (Marne),  who 
has  been  engaged  in  perfecting  his  apparatus 
for  applying  electricity  to  agricultural  work, 
has  had  a  public  trial  of  his  electric  plough. 
The  electricity  which  propels  the  plough  is  not 
produced  by  voltaic  batteries,  but  by  a  powerful 
gramme-machine  which  works  under  shelter, 
while  copper  wires,  resembling  those  of  the 
ordinary  telegraph,  connect  it  with  the  plough. 
The  gramme-machine  for  generating  the  elec- 
tricity, though  usually  worked  by  a  small 
steam  engine,  may  be  driven,  when  conveni- 
ent, by  wind  or  water  power. 

Electric  Lighting. — The  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Electric  Lighting  has  been  published,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  favorable  to  the  new  process  of 
illumination  ;  but  not  favorable  to  the  confer- 
ring on  gas  companies  the  privilege  of  laying  on 
the  electric  light,  which,  committed  to  their  care, 
might  have  a  slow  development.  And  the 
Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  not 
yet  arrived  for  giving  general  powers  to  private 
electric  companies  to  break  up  the  streets  ;  but 
the  proprietors  of  large  buildings,  lecture-halls, 
theatres,  factories,  are  free  to  generate  elec- 
tricity for  their  own  use  without  further  delay 
or  legislative  sanction.  As  regards  the  light 
itself,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  peculiarity  that 
it  produces  a  transformation  of  energy  in  a  sin- 
grularly  complete  manner.     The  energy  ol^one- 


horse  power,  for  example,  may  be  converted 
into  gaslight,  yielding  a  luminosity  equal  to 
twelve-candle  power  ;  but  the  same  amount  of 
energy  transformed  into  electric  .light  produces 
sixteen-hundred-candle  power.  **  It  is  there- 
fore not  surprising, "  as  stated  in  the  Report, 
"  that  while  many  practical  witnesses  see  seri- 
ous difficulties  in  the  speedy  adaptation  of  the 
electric  light  to  useful  purposes  of  illumination, 
the  scientific  witnesses  see  in  this  economy  of 
force  the  means  of  great  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  believe  that  in  the  future  it  is  des- 
tined to  take  a  leading  part  in  public  and  pri- 
vate illumination.  On  one  point  all  are  agreed 
— namely,  that  the  electric  light  will  produce 
little  of  that  vitiated  air  which  is  largely  formed 
by  the  products  of  combustion  of  ordinary  illu- 
minants."  And  further,  the  scientific  wit- 
nesses are  of  opinion  that  "  in  the  future  the 
electric  current  may  be  extensively  used  to 
transmit  power  as  well  as  light  to  considerable 
distances,  so  that  the  power  applied  to  me- 
chanical purposes  during  the  day  may  b^  made 
available  for  light  during  the  night."  On  the 
question  of  cost  as  compared  with  gas,  the 
Committee  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  economy 
for  equal  illumination  has  been  conclusively 
established. 

Anthropological  Studies  on  the  Skulls 
OF  Murderers. — One  of  the  most  curious  col- 
lections in  the  great  Anthropological  Museum 
in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  last  year  was  a  col- 
lection of  thirty-six  skulls  of  murderers  who 
had  been  guillotined  in  France.     This  collec- 
tion has  been  carefully  studied  by  Dr.  Bordier, 
who  has  published  the  results  of  his  studies  in 
the  last  number  of  Broca's  "  Revue  d'Anthro- 
pologie."     The  most  striking  result  of  his  ob- 
servations is  the  very  large  cubic  capacity  of 
these  crania.     In  fact,  the  average  volume  of 
the  thirty-six  skulls,  measured  with  shot  by 
Broca's  method,  is  as  much  as  1547*91  cubic 
centimeters.     Eliminating,  however,  one  of  the 
skulls  which  is  of  unusual  size  (2076  cubic  cen- 
timeters), and  is  obviously  abnormal,  the  aver- 
age is  reduced  to  1531  cubic  centimeters.     But 
even  this  figure  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
average  of    any    ordinary    series   of  modern 
crania.     In  order  to  find  skulls  of  equal  capac- 
ity it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  prehistoric 
times  ;  thus  the  capacity  of  Solutr^  skulls  is 
161 5,  and  that  of  the  type  from  the  cave  of 
L' Homme  Mort   is  1606-5  cubic  centimeters. 
The  development  of  the  murderers'  skulls  is 
not  in  the  frontal,  but  in  the  parieto-ocdpital 
region  ;  and  it  appears  to  indicate  a  low  intel- 
lectual standard,   with  a  strong  tendency  to 
poweriul  action.     Most  of  the  cerebral  charac- 
teristics presented  by  the  skulls  of  these  crimi- 
nals are  comparable  with  those  of  prehistoric 
races.     A  murderer  may  be  regarded  as  an  an- 
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achronism,  and  his  character  may  be  explained 
on  the  principle  of  atavism,  or  reversion  to  an 
early  type.  If  a  prehistoric  savage  could  be 
introduced  into  modem  society  he  would  prob- 
ably become  a  notorious  criminal ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  one  of  the  brutal  murderers  of  modern 
times  had  lived  in  prehistoric  ages,  he  might 
have  been  a  chief  of  his  tribe,  highly  respected. 

A  Mirror  Barometer. — M.  Leon  Tesser- 
enc  de  Bort  has  ingeniously  modified  the  com- 
mon aneroid  barometer  by  substituting  for  the 
train  of  clockwork  terminating  in  a  pointer  a 
mirror  mounted  on  a  jewelled  axis,  which  is 
rotated  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  exhausted  re- 
ceiver, and  its  indications  read  off  by  a  small 
telescope  by  reflection  from  a  graduated  scale. 
The  sensibility  of  the  instrument  is  said  to  be 
much  increased,  and  all  errors  due  to  a  long 
train  of  wheelwork  are  eliminated. 

The  Secretion  of  the  Gastric  Gij^nds. — 
Professor  Heidenhain  succeeded  in  separating 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  fundus  of  the 
stomach  in  a  dog  from  its  connection  with  the 
rest  of  the  organ,  and  forming  it  into  a  blind 
sac  communicating  with  the  exterior  of  the 
body.  This  enabled  him  to  collect  the  secre- 
tion of  the  gastric  glands  unmixed  with  that  of 
the  pyloric  glands,  and  uncontaminated  by  the 
saliva  and  other  liquids  which  pass  down  the 
oesophagus.  The  secretion  is  a  clear,  strongly 
acid  liquid,  containing  an  unexpectedly  small 
amount  of  mucus,  and  an  average  of  0-45  per 
cent  of  solid  matter,  partly  organic,  partly  inor- 
ganic, the  former  consisting  mainly  of  pepsine. 
The  average  acidity  of  the  liquid  is  equivalent  to 
0*52  per  cent  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  far 
higher  than  that  of  the  mixed  gastric  juice,  free 
from  saliva,  examined  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt. 
Richet,  from  observations  on  the  juice  of  a 
man  with  a  gastric  fistula,  found  that  when 
fresh  it  contained  only  hydrochloric  acid,  while 
when  kept  for  a  time  it  developed  an  organic 
acid,  probably  sarcolactic.  No  such  acid  was 
observed  to  be  produced  in  the  secretion  ob- 
tained from  the  dog.  It  was  found  that  the  in- 
troduction of  nutritious  food  into  the  stomach 
induced  active  secredon  in  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes,  and  this  continued  until  the 
stomach  had  completely  emptied  itself.  But  if 
indigestible  substances  were  introduced  no  se- 
cretion flowed  from  the  sac  for  upward  of  an 
hour.  Water  was  then  given  to  the  animal, 
and  secretion  commenced,  but  only  lasted  an 
hour  and  a  half.  From  these  and  other  experi- 
ments. Professor  Heidenhain  concludes  that 
mechanical  stimulation  of  the  stomach  excites 
secretion  only  at  the  point  of  contact ;  general 
activity  of  the  glandular  apparatus  requiring 
absorption  for  its  production.  If  the  composi- 
tion of  the  secreted  liquid  be  examined  at  regu- 


lar intervals  during  the  digestive  process,  its 
acidity  is  found  to  remain  pretty  uniform,  but 
the  proportion  of  pepsine  contained  in  it  un- 
dergoes a  peculiar  and  orderly  series  of  varia* 
tions.  During  the  second  hour  it  sinks  rapidly 
to  a  minimum  ;  toward  the  fourth  or  fifth 
hour  it  rises  again  to  a  point  generally  higher 
than  at  first,  and  remains  at  or  near  this  point 
for  a  considerable  time.  These  variations  are 
quite  independent  of  the  amount  of  pepsine  ac- 
tually contained  in  the  glands  which  is  known 
to  sink  steadily.  The  secreting  surface  can 
pour  out  a  liquid  very  rich  in  pepsine  at  a  time 
when  its  poverty  in  this  substance  is  most 
strongly  marked.  No  definite  conclusion  can 
at  present  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
phenomenon. 
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The  Dead-Point  in  Mind  Tension. — It  is 
a  common  subject  of  marvel  that  criminals  in 
presence  of  immediate  execution  are  usually 
self-possessed,  and  often  exhibit  singular  com- 
posure. The  doomed  creature  sleeps  through 
the  night  before  his  violent  death,  and  rises 
composed  to  pass  through  the  ordeal.  The  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  are  few,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  individuals  who  dis- 
play greater  emotion,  or  who  are  prostrated  by 
the  agonizing  prospect  of  death,  feel  their  posi- 
tion more  acutely  than  those  who  preserve 
control  of  their  demeanor.  It  is  a  prevalent 
but  groundless  error  to  suppose  that  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  most  capital  offenders  meet 
their  doom  is  one  of  scare  or  paralyzing 
amazement.  They  retain  every  faculty,  taste, 
consideration,  and  even  fancy.  They  frequently 
give  tokens  of  especial  thoughtfulness,  and 
are  punctilious  in  the  observance  of  rules  and 
the  adoption  of  measures  to  minimize  their  own 
pain,  and  the  trouble  and  sympathetic  suffeiing 
of  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded  or  who 
will  be  left  burdened  with  their  memories. 
Mentally  and  physically  the  criminal,  during 
the  last  few  hours  of  his  life,  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  a  cruel  death,  is  self-possessed  and 
tranquil.  His  pulse  is  even  less  disturbed  than 
those  of  the  officials  who  are  compelled  to  take 
part  in  his  execution.  Why  is  this  ?  The  an- 
swer will  be  obvious  on  reflection.  The  mind 
has  reached  what  may  be  designated  a  *'  dead- 
point'*  in  its  tension.  The  excitement  is  over, 
the  agony  of  anticipation,  the  trembling  doubt 
between  hope  and  fear  of  escape,  has  exhaust- 
ed the  irritability  of  the  mind,  and  there  is,  as 
it  were,  a  pause,  an  interval  of  passive  en- 
durance between  the  end  of  the  struggle  for 
life,  and  the  bitterness  of  remorse  and  agony 
of  disappointment  which  may  begin  at  death. 
In  this  interval  the  mind  is  released  from 
the    tension  of    its    effort  for    self-preserva- 
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tion,  and  almost  rebounds  with  the  sense  of 
relief  that  comes  with  certainty,  even  though 
the  assurance  be  that  of  impending  death.  In 
the  pause  there  is  time  and  opportunity  for  the 
recognition  of  surrounding  circumstances  which 
have  been,  as  it  were,  overlooked  in  the  yearn- 
ing for  life.  The  clearness  of  mental  vision, 
the  cognizance  of  detail  displayed  at  si\ch  a 
moment,  are  remarkable,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  strange  circumstances  under  which  they 
occur,  but  in  degree.  Men  and  women  who 
have  for  some  time  previously  exhibited  no  trace 
of  delicacy  or  refinement  exhibit  characteristic 
traits  of  thoughtfulness.  They  are,  so  to  say, 
lifted  out  of  themselves  and  placed  in  new  con- 
ditions calculated  to  awaken  feelings  of  cour- 
tesy, which  seldom  fail  to  respond.  The  men- 
tal state  of  a  criminal  during  the  hours  preced- 
ing execution  presents  features  of  intense  in- 
terest to  the  psychologist,  and,  rightly  compre- 
hended, it  is  to  be  feared  they  would  throw 
new  light  on  the  supposed  preparation  these 
unfortunate  persons  evince  for  a  fate  which, 
being  inevitable,  they  at  the  final  moment  are 
able  to  meet  with  a  composure  in  which  hypoc- 
risy or  self-deception  find  the  amplest  scope. — 
The  Lancet, 

'  Spenser. — Of  Spenser,  the  "  poet's  poet," 
our  knowledge  is  so  slight  that  the  assured 
facts  of  his  biography  may  be  recorded  in  a 
page  or  two.  He  was  accounted  a  divine  poet 
by  his  contemporaries,  he  was  the  friend  of 
great  men,  like  Sidney  and  Raleigh,  the  Queen 
made  him  her  Laureate,  and  when  he  died  he 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Yet  we 
know  not  who  were  the  parents  ot  this  splen- 
did poet,  or  whether  he  was  an  only  child  ;  the 
date  even  of  his  birth  is  not  absolutely  certain, 
and  the  writer  who  undertakes  to  tell  the  story 
of  his  life  is  forced  to  feel  his  way,  by  the  help 
of  probabilities  and  conjectures,  and  by  refer- 
ences to  his  poetry.  Mr.  Hales,  the  editor  of 
the  G/ode  Spenser ^  states,  indeed,  that  the  poems 
are  his  one  great  authority  for  the  biogra- 
phy prefixed  to  that  edition.  Dean  Church, 
while  admitting  that  our  knowledge  is  imper- 
fect and  inaccurate,  observes  that  more  is  known 
about  the' circumstances  of  Spenser's  life  than 
about  the  lives  of  many  men  of  letters  of  that 
time.  This  may  be  so.  Biography  was  not 
encouraged  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  but  consid- 
ering what  Spenser's  fame  was  in  his  lifetime, 
considering  the  publicity  of  his  career  in  Ire- 
land, and  how,  after  the  comparative  silence  of 
two  centuries,  his  poetry  raised  him  to  the 
height  which  hitherto  had  been  occupied  by 
Chaucer  alone,  a  height  which  he  still  retains 
— our  ignorance  about  this  great  poet  may  be 
accounted  extraordinary.  We  may  know  a  lit- 
tle more  of  Spenser  than  of  some  of  his  po- 
etical contemporaries,  but  remembering  how 
honored  the  man  was  in  his  own  time,  and  how. 


with  one  grand  exception,  he  towered  above 
them  all,  our  knowledge  is  strangely  limited. 
**  His  hearse,"  writes  Dean  Stanley,  in  a  pas- 
sage which  Spenser's  latest  biographer  might 
have  quoted  with  advantage,  "  was  attended 
by  poets,  and  mournful  elegies  and  poems, 
with  the  pens  that  wrote  them,  were  thrown 
into  his  tomb.  What  a  funeral  was  that  at 
which  Beaumont,  Fletcher.  Jonson,  and  in  all 
probability  Shakespeare  attended  !  What  a 
grave  in  which  the  pen  of  Shakespeare  may  be 
mouldering  away  !'*  What  a  pity,  we  may 
add,  that  instead  of  throwing  elegies  into  Spen- 
ser's tomb,  one  of  these  brother  poets  had  not 
told  the  world  what  they  knew  of  the  man  who 
ranks  third,  according  to  Hallam.  some  read- 
ers may  be  inclined  to  say  sixth,  in  the  poetical 
literature  of  England. 

There  is  probably  no  English  poet  save 
Shakespeare  who  has  exerted  a  wider  sway. 
Many  a  noble  poet  and  many  a  writer  of  high 
impulses  has  acknowledged  Spenser  as  his 
master.  *'  The  Faerie  Queene,"  says  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke,  ''  has  never  ceased  to  make 
poets,"  and  the  poets  and  men  of  letters  who 
have  borne  witness  to  its  power  among  the 
most  honored  names  in  our  literature.  It  was 
by  reading  the  "  Faerie  Queene"  that  Cowley 
became  "irrecoverably  a  poet."  The  sage 
and  serious  author  of  this  imcomparable  poem 
was  the  poetical  guide  of  Milton,  the  delight 
of  the  youthful  Pope,  the  dearest  friend  of  Scott 
and  Southey,  of  Landor  and  Leigh  Hunt. 
"  Spenser,"  said  Scott,  "  I  could  have  read  for 
ever."  Southey  read  the  great  allegory  through 
thirty  times,  and  regarded  Spenser  as  incom- 
parably the  greatest  master  of  versification  in 
our  language.  "Do  you  love  Spenser?" 
writes  Landor — "  I  have  him  in  my  heart  of 
hearts  ;"  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  there 
is  no  living  English  poet  of  eminence  who  will 
not  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  this  richly- 
endowed  poet. 

ALONE. 
Alonb  by  the  ocean  at  even  to  wander, 

When  soft  o'er  the  waters  the  moonbeams  are  cast ; 
To  hear  some  sweet  voice  in  the  billows'  deep  thunder. 

And  dream  of  the  fast-fading  scenes  of  the  past. 

To  live  o'er  again  through  the  days  that  are  numbered. 
With  all  the  bright  visions  too  quickly  dispelled  ; 

To  call  back  sweet  dreams  from  the  grave  where  they  Ve 
slumbered. 
And  fancy  the  pleasures  that  Fate  has  withheld. 

Man  thus  is  not  lonely — for  time  cannot  sever 
The  charm  that  unites  us  in  Memory*s  chain  ; 

Though  Death  the  sweet  voice  may  have  silenced  forever. 
Remembrance  can  waken  its  accents  again. 

The  friends  and  the  loves  that  by  distance  are  hidden. 
The  days  that  were  lit  with  the  fulness  of  bliss. 

Will  return,  by  the  fond  voice  of  Memory  bidden, 
And  cheer  the  sad  soul  in  a  moment  like  this. 

Then  marvel  not,  ye  who  in  crowds  find  your  pleasure. 
That  Solitude's  silence  for  pain  can  atone. 

For  Life's  brightest  gems  are  in  Memory's  treasure. 
And  Heaven  seems  nearest  when  man  is  alone  ! 
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I. 


I  HAVE  been  engaged  for  ten  years  in 
teaching  history  at  one  of  our  great  uni- 
versities. The  period  has  been  critical 
in  our  academical  development.  The 
studies  of  Cambridge  have  in  this  time 
become  more  wide  and  various  than  ever 
before,  and  among  other  new  disciplines 
that  of  history  has  acquired  influence  and 
oi^anizatton.  Not  only  do  many  stu- 
dents now  devote  almost  their  whole 
time  to  this  study,  struggling  for  histori- 
cal honors  with  the  ambition  which  twen- 
ty years  ago  no  subjects  but  mathematics 
and  classics  could  inspire,  but — what  in- 
terests me  still  more — there  has  fonned 
itself  among  the  graduates,  and  in  the 
teaching  class  of  the  University,  a  group 
of  specialists,  small  as  yet,  but  full  of 
ardor,  and  steadily  increasing  in  num- 
ber, whose  lives  are  devoted  to  histor- 
ical study  in  the  most  comprehensive 
Nkw  Snus.— Vol,  XXX.,  No.  5 


sense  of  the  word.  They  move  in  no 
rut,  and  are  cramped  by  no  hmitations  ; 
they  wjesile  freely  witli  the  question, 
What  is  the  object  of  history,  and  what 
is  its  method  ?  How  ought  it  to  be 
studied,  and  how  ought  it  to  be  taught  ? 
These  papers  will  present  some  of  the 
more  general  views  about  the  study  and 
teaching  of  history  which  have  been 
reached  by  one  of  these  specialists.  'I'hey 
will  have  at  once  a  scientific  and  an  ed- 
ucational bearing.  They  will  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  first  instance  neither  to  the 
general  reader  nor  to  the  pure  scientific 
theorist,  but  rather  to  those  engaged  in 
the  higher  education — those  who  in- 
quire practically  what  place  history  is 
to  fill  in  our  national  culture,  and  how 
the  teaching  of  it  as  already  established 
in  schools  and  universities,  and  also  in 
literature,  may  be  made  more  reason- 
able and  more  useful. 
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Two  broad  movements  are  now  ob- 
servable in  the  historical  world.      One 
aims  at  making  history  accessible  and 
readable,  the  other  aims  at  giving  it  the 
exactness  of    a  science,       I  can  most 
easily  explain  my  own  view  by  making 
some  observations  upon  these  two  move- 
ments in  turn.     Let  us  look  first  at  the 
great  effort  that  has  been  made  to  pop- 
ularize history  and  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  all   the  world.      We  have  all 
heard  how  the  romances  of  Walter  Scott 
brought  history  home    to  people   who 
would  never  have  looked  into  the  pon- 
derous volumes  of  professed  historians, 
and  many  of  us  confess  to    ourselves 
that   there  are  large  historical  periods 
which  would  be  utterly  unknown  to  us 
but  for  some  story  either  of  the  great 
romancer  or  one  of  his  innumerable  im- 
itators.    Writers,  as  well  as  readers,  of 
history  were  awakened  by  Scott  to  what 
seemed  to  them  the  new  discovery  that 
the   great  personages   of   history  were 
after  all  men  and  women  of  flesh  and 
blood  like  ourselves.     Hence  in  all  later 
historical  literature  there  is  visible  the 
effort  to  make   history  more  personal, 
more  dramatic  than  it  had  been  before. 
We  can  hardly  read  the  interesting  Life 
of    Lord  Macaulay  without   perceiving 
that  the  most  popular  historical  work  of 
modem  times  owes  its  origin  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  Waverley  Novels.     Ma- 
caulay grew  up  in  a  world  of  novels  ;  his 
conversation  with  his  sisters  was  so  steep- 
ed in  reminiscences  of  the  novels  they 
had  read  together  as  to  be  unintelligible 
to  those  who  wanted  the  clue.  His  youth 
and  early  manhood  witnessed   the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Waverley  Novels  them- 
selves.    Year  after  year  he  saw  history 
made  the  fashion  by  this  fascinating  pen, 
and  historical  persons,  Louis  XI.  or  the 
Stuart  kings,  made  as  real — for  this  is 
the  phrase  we  commonly  use — as  only 
imaginary  persons,  Achilles  or  Lear  or 
Don  Quixote  or  Robinson  Crusoe,  had 
ever  been  to  the  majority  of  mankind 
before.     Macaulay  tells  us  himself  that 
in  his  rambles  about  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don his  brain  was  commonly  busy  in 
composing      imaginary      conversations 
among  historical  persons;  these  conver- 
sations, he  says,  were  like  those  in  the 
Waverley  Novels.  -  Thus  trained,  he  be- 
came   naturally  possessed  by  the   idea 
which  is  expressed  over  and  over  again 


in  his  essays,    and    which  at  last  he 
realized  with  sucii  wonderful  success, 
the  idea  that  it  was  quite  possible  to 
make  history  as  interesting  as  romance. 
There  is  perhaps  something  a  little  odd, 
when  we  think  of  it,  in  the  notion  that: 
what  is  real  may,  by  proper  skill  in  the 
handling,   be  brought  home   to   us  as 
much  as  if  it  were  imaginary.     Novel- 
ists had   before  been   praised  for    the 
magic  skill  with  which  they  had  made 
fiction  look  like  truth.     In  a  bookish 
age  there  was  room  for  a  magician  who 
should  reverse  this  feat,  and  charm  man- 
kind equally  by  making  truth  look  like 
fiction. 

Macaulay  is  only  the  most  famous  of 
a  large  group  of  writers  who  have  been 
possessed  with  the  same  idea.  As  Scott 
founded  the  historical  romance,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  founded  the  romantic 
history.  And  to  this  day  it  is  an  estab- 
lished popular  opinion  that  this  is  the 
true  way  of  writing  history,  only  that 
few  writers  have  genius  enough  for  it. 
The  characters,  it  is  thought,  should 
start  into  life  at  the  historian's  touch. 
His  descriptions,  it  is  thought,  cannot 
be  too  vivid,  nor  his  narrative  too  ex- 
citing. As  the  object  of  a  book  is  to  be 
read,  it  is  clear,  so  runs  the  popular 
argument,  that  the  best  book  is  that 
which  is  most  readable.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able to  the  popular  mind  that  a  man 
should  write  a  book  which  it  is  difficult 
to  read,  when  he  might  have  written  a 
delightful  and  fascinating  one.  A  his- 
torical work  therefore  written  in  these 
days,  if  it  is  only  as  interesting  as  his- 
tories used  to  be  before  the  days  of 
Scott  and  Macaulay,  or  if  it  is  at  all 
difficult  to  read,  is  popularly  regarded 
as  missing  its  mark.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  writer  meant  it  to  be 
like  a  romance,  only  he  wanted  imagi- 
nation ;  of  course  he  did  not  mean  it  to 
be  tough  reading,  only  he  was  stupid, 
and  had  not  the  talent  of  explaining 
things  clearly.  In  like  manner  I  have 
observed  that  many  teachers  of  history 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  problem  be- 
fore them  is  how  to  present  history  in  a 
form  which  shall  be  attractive  to  their 
pupils,  how  to  appeal  to  their  imagina- 
tions. They  say  that  they  find  some 
parts  of  history  leave  their  pupils  cold, 
but  others  visibly  take  hold  of  them,  fix 
their  attention,   kindle    the    eye,    and 
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breath  come  quick  ;  and  the)' 
matter  of  course,  that  these 
;  parts  should  be  selected  for 
and  the  uninteresting  parts 
;r. 

s  popular  opinion  is  plausi- 
h,  particularly  when  we  con- 
history  first  began,  and  what 
was  for  many  ages  supposed 
ed  to  be.     Is  it  not  the  func- 

0  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
eds  ?  and  is  she  not  a  Muse  ? 

then  she  must  speak  to  the 
id,  and  with  the  sound  of  a 

It  is  not  her  part  to  plod 
apround  in  creeping  prose  ;  her 
he  open  sky,  and  she  moves 

wings  of  poetry.  There  is 
;on  in   this  ;    and   it   is  most 

desirable  that  there  should 
historians  of  the  type  of  Ma- 
Joble  deeds  should  be  toid  in 
inguage  ;  great  events  should 
e  us  in  swelling  and  stately 

Nay,  even  the  historical  ro- 
rhaps  has  its  place,  though 
)re  doubtful.  The  element 
hat  will  creep  in  where  pleas- 

than  truth,  is  the  object,  is 
itted  too  freely ;  in  critical 
these  the  mature  taste  rebels 
jhts  of  imagination  which  in 
re's  time,  when  all  history  was 
ud  tradition,  were  natural, 
ind  girls  at  any  rate  need  not 

1  their  historical  romance,  and 
.  pity  the  boy  that  had  not 
ihoe,"  in  spite  of  its  historical 

Dther  hand,  it  must  be  urged 
5  kind  of  history  that  very  few 
r  periods  are  worthy  of  it. 
'ice  there  have  appeared  glori- 
ters  whose  perfection  no  elo- 
1  exaggerate  ;  once  or  twice 
vents  have  arranged  them- 
a  drama,  or  risen  to  the  ele- 
n  epic  poem.  But  the  aver- 
ory  is  not  like  this  ;  it  is  in- 
more  ordinary  and  monoto- 
s  commonly  supposed.  The 
ient  of  history  has  to  submit 
liantment  like  that  which  the 
of  life  brings  to  the  imagi- 
:h.  As  life  is  not  much  like 
io  history  when  it  is  studied 
documents  looks  very  unlike 
itional    representation    of  it 


which  historians  have  accustomed  us  to. 
It  is  much  more  uniform  and  ruled  by 
routine  ;  there  is  less  in  it  both  of  virtue 
and  vice,  of  extraordinary  wisdom  or  in- 
sane folly,  than  is  supposed.  You  are 
at  first  disposed  to  ask  yourself  what  can 
be  the  use  of  mastering  a  mass  of  detail 
at  once  so  intricate  and  so  dull ;  you  do 
not  recognize  there  the  splendid  things, 
nor  yet  the  interesting  things,  which  his- 
torians profess  to  have  discovered. 
Where  they  saw  an  act  of  heroic  virtue, 
you  find  only  an  ordinary  piece  of  offi- 
cial routine  ;  the  crime  which  they  de- 
nounced in  tragic  tones  turns  out,  when 
you  understand  the  point  of  view  of  the 
accused  person,  to  have  been  a  perfectly 
natural  action.  And  where  some  great 
event  has  happened,  a  nation  gloriously 
emancipated,  or  falling  ignominiously, 
you  do  not  find  the  proportion  you  ex- 
pected between  the  events  themselves, 
and  the  actors  in  them.  This  man, 
whom  posterity  execrates  as  the  author 
of  a  nation's  ruin,  turns  out  to  have 
been  a  very  respectable  and  intelligent 
person  ;  that  admired  liberator  or  wor- 
shipped triumphator  you  find  to  have 
been  wholly  uninteresting.  In  short 
you  find  the  maxim  that  **  historical  per- 
sonages were  men  and  women  of  flesh 
and  blood  like  ourselves"  to  be  for 
most  practical  purposes  untrue. 

What  is  perhaps  more  annoying  still, 
you  find  that  on  many  of  the  questions 
which  it  would  be  most  interesting  to 
decide,  no  conclusion  whatever    is  at- 
tainable.    In  the  way  of  making  history 
as  interesting  as  romance,  there  is  not 
only  the  obstacle  that  the  persons  and 
events  very  often  turn  out  on  exami- 
nation to  have  been  actually  uninterest- 
ing, but  also    another    obstacle.      The 
romancer  is  never  troubled  by  want  of 
knowledge  ;  he  knows  everything,  all  the 
family  relations,  all  the  intimate  thoughts 
of  his  personages.     Whatever  the  reader 
wants  to  know,  he  can  tell  him  ;  he  can 
suplpy  whatever  is  necessary  to  create  a 
complete  and  satisfying  impression  on 
the  reader* s  imagination.     But  the  his- 
torian knows  very  little.      Of  the  real 
facts,  of  the  lives  of  his  personages,  only 
a  contemptibly  small  fragment  has  been 
preserved.     No  doubt,  if  his  imagina- 
tion be  strong,  he  will  piece  together 
the  information  he  has,  and  instinctively 
shape  for  himself  some  theory  which  will 
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combine  them  all  ;  but  if  his  judgment 
be  as  strong  as  his  imagination,  he  will 
hold  very  cheap  these  conjectural  com- 
binations, and  will  steadfastly  bear  in 
mind  that,  as  a  historian,  he  is  concerned 
with  facts,  and  not  with  possibilities. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  splendid 
success  of  Macaulay  and  some  others  in 
making  history  interesting  has  done  a 
mischief  which  it  is  now  very  difficult 
to  repair.      It  has  spoiled  the    public 
taste,  and  in  the  natural  course  this  cor- 
ruption has  reacted  upon  the  writers  of 
history.     It  has  given  currency  to  a  no- 
tion that  the  seriousness  of  the  old  his- 
toric style  is  as  much  out  of  date  as  the 
old  stage-coach.     In  a  sense  this  is  true  ; 
no  one  would  complain  of  Macaulay  for 
laughing  as  he  does  at  **  the  dignity  of 
history,"   if  he  had  in   view   only  the 
solemn  diplomatic  airs  of  the  old  school, 
and  the  etiquette  which  forbade  them  to 
use  plain  words, or  speak  of  plain  things. 
But  an  impression  has  been  produced 
that  he  has  laid  down  a  royal  road  to 
historical  knowledge,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  say  once  again  that  there 
are  no  royal  roads  to  knowledge.     We 
must  all  of  us  know  well  enough  of  what 
heavy  stuff  history  is  made  ;    acts    of 
parliament,  budgets  and  taxation,  cur- 
rency, labyrinthine  details  of  legislation 
and   administration  ;    topics,    in   short, 
which  become  the  most  tiresome  in  the 
world  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  from 
the  order  of  the  day.     Nevertheless  we 
imagine  that  since  Macaulay' s  time  it 
has  become    possible  to  deal  with  all 
these  ponderous  matters  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,   and  yet  never  inflict  on    the 
reader   the   most  passing  sensation    of 
effort  or  fatigue.     He  shall  be  put  in 
possession   of  all  that  he  can  need  to 
know,  and  yet  be  troubled  with  no  tire- 
some statistics   or   bewildering  details. 
To  him,  by  some  magic,  parliamentary 
debates  shall  be  always  lively,  officials 
always  men  of  strongly-marked,  interest- 
ing character.     There  shall  be  nothing 
to  remind  him  of  the  blue-book  or  the 
law-book,  nothing  common  or  prosaic  ; 
but  he  shall  sit  as  in  a  theatre  and  gaze 
at  splendid  scenery  and  costume.     He 
shall  never  be  called  upon  to  study  or  to 
judge,  but  only  to  imagine  and  enjoy. 
His  reflections,  as  he  reads,  shall  be  pre- 
cisely  those   of    the    novel-reader ;   he 
shall  ask,  Is  this  character  well  drawn  ? 


is  it  really  amusing  ?  is  the  interest  of  the 
story  well  sustained, and  does  it  rise  prop- 
erly towards  the  close  ?    The  final  result 
is  that  to  the  general  public  no  distinc- 
tion remains  between  history  and  fiction. 
That  the  history  is  true  and  well-authen- 
ticated, that  the  proper  authorities  have 
been  consulted  as  a  matter  of  course, 
they  make  no  doubt.     All  such  matters 
they  leave  to  the  historian,  whom  they 
assume  to  understand  his  business,  and 
they  feel  particularly  obliged  to  him  for 
not  troubling  them  with  details  about 
them.     History  in  short  is  deprived  of 
any,  even  the  most  distant  association 
with  science,  and  takes  up  its  place  de- 
finitively as  a  department  of  belles-lettres. 
Now  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  histo- 
rian to  resist  the  corrupting  influence  of 
such  a  public  opinion,  especially  where 
he  is  not   able   to   appeal   from  public 
opinion  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned. 
There  are  cases  where  he  can  do  this, 
and  others  where  he  cannot.    Mr.  Grote, 
for  instance,  could  take  his  own  austere 
course  in  tranquillity,  for  the  judgment 
on  his  work  lay  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  learned.     But  in  other  cases  such  an 
appeal  is  scarcely  possible.     For  there 
are  whole  periods  of  history  which,  in 
England  at  least,  it  is  no  one's  special 
business  to  study  and  understand.     On    , 
the  French  Revolution, for  instance,  there  ^ 
may  be  individuals  who  are  deeply  in^ — 
formed,  but  there  is  no  class  of  specialists- 
answering  to  those  who,  in  Greek  anc^ 
Roman  history,  are  always  prepared  t*  ^ 
pass  an  authoritative  judgment  on  ne^^ 
works.     Here  on  the  whole  the  learae  ^s 
circles  will  be  as  little  able  to  form 
opinion  as  the  general  public.      Th 
will  know  whether  a  book  amuses  the 
whether  they    find    they   can    read 
through,  but  beyond  this  nothing, 
cordingly,  in  these  periods,  uneducat^^c 
opinion  reigns  supreme,  and  dictates  hc^ir 
history  shall  be  written.     And  confidi/i^ 
in  Macaulay* s  principle,  that  history  ma/ 
be  made  as  interesting  as  romance,  k 
imperiously  demands  an  interesting  plot 
that  shall  keep  curiosity  always  awake, 
characters  well  marked  and  skilfully  con- 
trasted, an  easy  flow  of  narrative,  mak- 
ing the  knottiest  matters  of  legislation 
and  finance  as  easy  as  the  ABC,  and 
most  of  all  a  reasonable  number  of  amus- 
ing anecdotes.     It  does  not  trouble  it- 
self to  consider  that  the  truth  of  history 
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may  possibly  not  admit  of  all  this. 
Macaulay  is  thought  to  have  settled  that 
question,  and  to  have  shown  that  every- 
thing in  history  is  interesting  and  ro- 
mantic if  you  have  only  the  eye  to  see  it. 
Henceforth  every  official  gentleman  must 
be  a  hero,  and  every  romantic  popular 
legend  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  an  ex- 
aggeration, but  as  either  true,  or  falling 
short  of  the  truth.  The  imagination 
will  submit  to  no  more  disappointments  ; 
everything  henceforth  sha  1  be  vivid,  in- 
teresting, delightful.  Henceforth,  if  the 
historian  finds  it  his  painful  duty  to 
break  idols,  to  sweep  away  gorgeous  illu- 
sions, and  restore  the  prosaic  truth  in  all 
its  tiresome  dryness  and  intricacy  where 
poetry  had  reigned  before,  he  is  far 
enough  from  being  praised  for  conscien- 
tiousness, or  pronounced  to  have  done 
the  proper  work  of  a  historian,  who  is  a 
servant  of  truth.  On  the  contrary,  he  is 
thought  to  be  a  dull  fellow,  and  to  want 
the  magic  pen  of  Macaulay. 

This  means  in  plain  words  that  the 
public   want,    and  insist  upon  having, 
falsehood  in  history  rather  than  truth. 
For  what  is  this  literary  magic,  when  it 
is  analyzed  ?     There  are,  no  doubt,  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  it.     It  may  produce 
tawdry  and  vulgar  pictures,  or    noble 
and  delicate  ones.     But  it  is  essentially 
the  gift  of  the  poet  or  ballad-singer,  and 
when  applied  to  historical  facts  its  nat- 
ural  effect   is   to  transform  them  into 
fables.  -  Where  the  reality  was  excep- 
tional and  glorious  it  is  no  doubt  natural 
that   such    an    idealized  version   of  it 
should  come  into  existence,  and  we  can 
even  imagine  that  such  a  rendering  may 
convey  the  reality  to  the  popular  mind 
better  than   an  exact  chronicle  would. 
But  this  is  only  so  in  one  case  out  of  a 
hundred.      To  require  that  history  in 
general  should  be  subjected  to  this  liter- 
ary magic  is  simply  to  insist  that  it  shall 
be     adulterated,    corrupted,      falsified. 
The  magic  so  used  becomes  indeed  a 
black  art.     Made  a  mere  servant  of  pop- 
ular wilfulness,  it  goes  to  work  in  a  vul- 
gar mechanical  manner,  and  simply  prac- 
tices a  certain  number  of  easy  literary 
tricks.     The  trick  of  an  exciting  style  is 
in  fact  a  very  easy  one.     Some  one  said 
to  Goethe,  **  Your  business,  poet,  is  to 
touch  a  feeling  heart  !"     But  the  poet's 
answer   was    une)»pccted       **  A/i,  those 
feeling  hearts!''    said    Goethe,    ''any 


bungler  can  touch  them  /"  And,  indeed, 
however  it  may  be  in  poetry,  to  make 
history  interesting  and  exciting  you  have 
only  to  follow  a  few  simple  rules.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  systematic  exaggera- 
tion and  occasional  falsification.  Pub- 
lic affairs  naturally  proceed,  and  ought 
to  proceed,  in  a  manner  not  at  all  ro- 
mantic. They  are  governed,  and  ought 
to  be  governed,  by  a  ponderous  routine, 
by  a  close  adherence  to  precedent  in 
action,  and  to  conventional  phraseology 
in  speech,  which  is  most  wearisome  to 
read  of.  Let  the  historian  then  boldly 
alter  all  this.  Let  him  dress  up  state 
papers  and  diplomatic  notes  in  poetic 
diction.  Let  him  exhibit  grave  states- 
men as  animated  by  the  wild  passions  of 
Othello  and  Lear.  Let  him  produce 
them  before  us,  not  sitting  before  papers 
at  a  desk,  but  posing  and  declaiming 
with  majestic  gesture.  Men  love,  we 
know,  to  hear  of  virtue  and  vice,  par- 
ticularly in  extreme  degrees.  Let  all 
the  personages  then  be  recognizably  good 
or  bad,  and  let  the  good  people  be  cov- 
ered with  incessant  panegyric,  and  the 
bad  ones  assailed  with  continual  lofty 
denunciations.  By  simple  devices  like 
these,  familiar  to  every  one  who  can  use 
a  pen,  and  demanding  no  genius  at  all, 
the  reader's  attention  may  be  kept  con- 
stantly awake.  It  will  be  necessary  at 
the  same  time  carefully  to  omit  whatever 
is  at  all  intricate  and  difficult  to  follow, 
however  important  it  may  be.  Nor  must 
the  reader  be  perplexed  with  proofs  ;  it 
is  results  that  are  amusing,  not  pro- 
cesses. Still  less  can  he  be  left  uncer- 
tain about  anything,  and  in  order  that 
his  imagination  may  be  well  filled  out 
and  satiated,  all  gaps  in  the  story  must 
be  closed  with  conjecture,  or  if  good  evi- 
dence is  wanting  bad  evidence  must  be 
made  to  serve  the  turn.  In  this  way  it 
is  not  only  possible,  but  most  easy  to 
make  history  exceedingly  like  romance, 
and  in  precisely  the  same  degree  unlike 
history.  But  then  at  the  expense  of 
truth  it  is  not  desirable.  Romantic  or 
readable  histories  may  diffuse  a  certain 
knowledge  of  historical  names,  charac- 
ters, and  scenes,  but  can  any  one  think 
that  they  convey  solid  instruction  ? 
Nay,  what  is  instructive  in  history  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  it  is  difficult  to  read, 
that  which  cannot  be  understood  without 
an  effort,  and  this  is  what  the  readable 
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history  omits.  Meanwhile,  what  it 
counts  upon  for  its  charm  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  adulteration.  It  derives  a  false 
brilliancy  from  those  unreal,  sentimental, 
high-flown  fancies  which,  when  they  are 
introduced  into  the  politics  of  our  own 
time,  instantly  excite  suspicion  and  con- 
tempt. 

But  if  it  should  be  granted,  as  perhaps 
it  must,  that  we  cannot  quite  dispense 
with  what  are  called  readable  histories, 
it  is  quite  another  question  whether 
there  is  not  a  kind  of  history  wholly 
different  from  this  which  does  not  aim, 
even  by  the  most  legitimate  methods,  at 
instructing  the  million.  History  may 
originally  have  been  created  to  satisfy  a 
popular  craving,  and  to  give  immortality 
to  great  deeds.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  is  the  only,  or  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  history  now.  In  fact,  the  old 
primitive  half-poetic  sort  of  history  has 
long  ago  suffered  transformation  ;  it  had 
given  place  to  another  kind,  dissimilar 
both  in  object  and  style,  when  Ma- 
caulay,  taking  a  step  rather  backward 
than  forward,  re-introduced  it  among 
us.  This  other  kind  of  history  is  not 
poetic  but  scientific,  at  least  in  its  gen- 
eral aim  and  tendency.  Its  aim  is  not 
to  give  pleasure  or  confer  fame,  but  to 
throw  light  on  the  course  of  human 
affairs.  It  collects  and  carefully  verifies 
facts  in  order  to  draw  conclusions  from 
them.  These  conclusions  were  for  a 
long  time  vague  enough,  and  at  best 
rather  practical  than  scientific  ;  they 
were  adapted  rather  to  afford  a  useful 
help  to  the  politician  than  material  to 
the  philosophic  speculator.  But  as  in 
other  departments  of  knowledge,  as  the 
fund  of  facts  accumulated,  and  scientific 
method  became  more  easy  to  handle, 
the  prospect  opened  of  turning  useful 
knowledge  into  actual  science,  and  the 
phrases,  philosophy  of  history,  science 
of  history,  etc.,  came  more  and  more 
into  use.  We  have  here  the  other  move- 
ment I  spoke  of,  which  is  directly  op- 
posite to  that  of  which  I  have  taken 
Macaulay  as  the  representative.  That 
tended  to  make  history  popular  and  to 
diffuse  it,  but  this  has  a  manifest  ten- 
dency to  withdraw  it  altogether  from 
general  literature  and  shut  it  up  in  the 
schools.  If  in  Macaulay *s  hands  history 
resembled  a  romance,  and  seemed  al- 
most to  strive  to  become  a  ballad,   this 


other  view,  if  it  could  be  entirely 
realized,  would  turn  history  into  a  tech- 
nical scientific  treatise,  repulsive,  and 
perhaps  wholly  unintelligible,  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  so  happened  that  this  tenden- 
cy also  found  a  conspicuous  represent- 
ative among  us.  Mr.  Buckle  succeeded 
in  flashing  it  upon  the  public  mind  in 
such  a  way  that  an  idea  not  in  itself  pop- 
ular, was  at  once  popularly  understood, 
and  his  book  made  a  greater  hit  than 
had  been  made  by  any  history  since 
Macaulay's. 

It  was  well  that  the  two  tendencies 
should  be  brought  into  sharp  contrast, 
and  that  it  should  be  understood  how 
radically  hostile  they  are  to  each  other. 
In  our  older  school  this  hostility  is  la- 
tent ;   the  historians  of  the  eighteenth 
century    never  seem   to    know  clearly 
whether  they  are  philosophers  or  poets, 
whether  they  want  to  discover  laws,  or 
to    excite    feelings.        Gibbon    always 
speaks  of  himself  as  '*  the  philosopher,'* 
yet  the  perpetual  bombast  of  his  style 
shows  that  his  mind  was  not  in  a  purely 
scientiflc  frame.  He  reminds  us  of  those 
early  philosophers  who  propounded  their 
systems  in  hexameter  verse.     But  now 
that  the  two  sorts  of  history  are  clearly  ^ 
distinguished,    every    historian    should  4 
make  up  his  mind  whether  he  means  to^ 
write  poetry  or  prose.     Does  he  want  toc3 
solve  problems  and  throw  light  on  gen—  j 
eral  laws,  or  does  he  want  to  fill  the  eara-- 
of  men  with   a  glorious  tale  ?     If  h»> « 
elects  the  former  course  he  must  under-v 
stand  that  he  renounces  the  large  unir  ^ 
versal  audience,  and  that  he  has  no  titlf :: 
to  the  rich,   colored,  fascinating  styl^ . 
For  it  is  not   generally  by  fascinati 
books  that  the  scientific  knowledge  <a 
the  world  is  augmented.     Anxious  car^ 
in  the  weighirig  of  evidence,  full  stat:i 
ment  of  evidence  that  the  reader  may  ■ 
in  a  position  to  judge  for  himself,  co:-  • 
scientious  precision  and  discriminati 
that  nothing  may  be  overstated — how 
all  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  qu 
ties  that  make  the  charm  of  a  popul 
book  ?     The  books  accordingly  whi 
have  advanced  science  most  have  h.2i(/ 
scarcely  any  readers  outside  the  schools. 
Newton's  **  Principia"  has  never,  that  / 
hear,  been  a  favorite  with   the  public. 
Even  the  **  Wealth  of  Nations,"  thought 
has  often  and  justly  been  called  interest- 
ing,  would  have  no  charm  for  a  mind 
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which  had  not  already  become  interested 
in  economic  phenomena.  And  in  his- 
tory itself  we  may  be  sure  that  those 
"works  which  are  most  pervaded  with 
exact  investigation,  such  as  Niebuhr, 
Thirlwall,  and  Grote,  would  ne^er  have 
"been  widely  read  if  our  classical  system 
of  education  had  not  prepared  an  audi- 
ence for  them. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  as  a  de- 
partment of  science  rather  than  as  a 
branch  of  poetry  that  we  study  history  at 
Cambridge.  It  is  indeed  only  in  this 
shape  that  history  can  be  included 
among  the  studies  of  a  university.  The 
modem  historian  works  at  the  same  task 
as  Aristotle  in  his  Politics,  as  Hobbes, 
Locke,  and  Montesquieu.  But  what 
the  old  speculators  attempted  with  very 
small  material,  having  before  them  only 
a  scanty  collection  of  historical  facts, 
and  these  sadly  unsifted  and  lost  in  a 
mass  of  legend  and  exaggeration,  is  un- 
dertaken in  this  age  with  better  hope, 
because  we  have  the  benefit  of  the  crit- 
ical labors  of  many  generations  of  schol- 
ars, and  of  the  general  improvement  of 
scientific  methods.  And  the  ultimate 
goal  towards  which  we  press  stands  very 
visibly  before  us.  We  believe  that  the 
multitude  of  loose  opinions  about  mat- 
ters social  and  political  which  have  been 
already  formed,  mainly  by  reasonings  of 
a  historical  character,  loose  notions 
about  liberty,  about  the  province  of  gov- 
ernment, about  legislation  and  finance, 
about  the  stages  of  national  and  uni- 
versal development,  the  relation  of  pol- 
itics to  religion,  civilization,  and  cul- 
ture, and  many  similar  subjects,  may  be 
made  by  further  historical  study  greatly 
more  precise  and  authoritative.  On 
many  of  these  questions  we  perceive 
already  a  good  degree  of  agreement 
among  thoughtful  men.  We  believe 
that  this  consensus  may  be  made  much 
more  complete,  so  that  in  time  we  may 
possess  a  body  of  doctrine  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  already  fonned  in 
political  economy.  This  body  of  doc- 
trine at  last,  reduced  to  formal  propo- 
sitions, may  be  introduced  into  educa- 
tion, at  least  to  the  extent  that  political 
economy  has  been.  And  thus  on  a  large 
number  of  questions  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, definite  principles  generally 
acknowledged,  may  take  the  place  of 
rhetorical  commonplaces  recklessly  fiung 


about  bv  party  orators  ;  and  these  def- 
inite principles  may  be  held  so  firm- 
ly by  all  educated  men  that  the  denial 
or  ignorance  of  them  may  be  accounted 
a  mark  of  incompetence. 

I  have  named  Mr.  Buckle  as  the  writer 
who  first  succeeded  in  bringing  home 
this  view  of  history  to  the  public  mind, 
and  have  professed  myself  to  concur 
with  him  in  regarding  history  as  con- 
cerned with  general  laws.  But  so  much 
agreement  is  consistent  with  a  great 
deal  of  disagreement.  And  I  can  define 
my  own  position  very  conveniently  by 
stating — not  so  much  my  opinion  about 
history,  as  how  the  field  of  work  I  mark 
off  for  myself  in  history  differs  from  that 
covered  by  Mr.  Buckle's  book.  That 
book  had  indeed  somewhat  more  success 
with  the  public  than  with  students.  It 
was  much  talked  of,  and  opened  a  new 
view  to  the  public,  but  it  had  perhaps 
no  great  effect  on  the  course  of  specula- 
tion. It  is  not  now  very  often  referred 
to..  But  besides  this  it  had  the  pecu- 
liarity that  it  scarcely  dealt  at  all  with 
political  matter.  History  has  always 
been  for  the  most  part  concerned  with 
staUSy  their  rise,  development  and  or- 
ganization, and  it  might  be  expected 
therefore  that  the  science  of  history 
would  be  principally  concerned  with 
states,  'i'his  accordingly  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  old  Greek  attempts  to  form 
a  science  of ;  history.  They  consisted 
partly  of  investigations  into  the  abstract 
idea  and  definition  of  the  state,  partly 
of  classifications  of  the  states  then  open 
to  observation.  Similar  in  the  main 
was  the  course  of  modern  speculation  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries ;  Hobbes,  Harington,  Locke,  Mon- 
tesquieu, Rousseau,  all  alike  investigat- 
ed the  nature  of  the  civic  tie.  The  sci- 
ence which  they  more  or  less  dimly  saw 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  history  was  a  po- 
litical science,  concerned  with  states, 
governments,  and  laws.  Now  Mr. 
Buckle  took  a  different  view.  When  he 
surveyed  the  whole  collection  of  phe- 
nomena furnished  by  history,  he  was 
not  chiefly  struck  by  those  which  were 
political.  It  appeared  to  him  that  his- 
torians had  been  misled  in  attaching  so 
much  importance  to  states  and  govern- 
ments. He  professed  to  introduce  a  re- 
form into  history  by  turning  its  atten- 
tion to  a  different  class  of  facts.     He 
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ridiculed  the  diligence  with  which  the 
))roceedings  of  kings,  ministers,  and 
governments  had  been  chronicled,  and 
:iffirmed  that  the  really  important  and 
decisive  agencies  in  human  affairs  were 
of  a  different  kind.  Man's  lot,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  mainly  determined  by  his 
relation  to  the  physical  world  around 
him,  and  by  the  conception  he  is  led  to 
form  of  the  order  of  nature,  by  food,  by 
climate,  by  superstition,  and  science. 
Accordingly  the  main  business  of  his- 
tory should  be  with  these  relations  and 
conceptions,  and  not  with  those  govern- 
ments which,  professing  to  control  every- 
thing, have  in  reality  little  influence, 
and  that  for  the  most  part  mischievous. 

Now  historians  had  always  acknowl- 
edged the  necessity  of  looking  occasion- 
ally beyond  the  state.  It  had  been  their 
practice  to  make  occasional  pauses  in 
their  political  narrative,  in  order,  when 
a  convenient  opportunity  occurred,  to 
collect,  in  a  kind  of  miscellany,  a  num- 
ber of  phenomena  of  a  different  kind. 
After  every  seven  or  eight  chapters  of 
politics  they  offered  a  single  chapter  on 
manners  and  customs,  laws,  religion, 
education,  and  literature.  The  reform 
proposed  by  Mr.  Buckle  would  have 
liad  the  effect  of  altering  this  propor- 
tion. These  occasional  chapters  would 
have  become  more  numerous,  they 
would  have  been  more  methodically  ar- 
ranged, and  more  carefully  prepared, 
and  by  the  side  of  them  the  political 
chapters  would  have  dwindled  in  impor- 
tance and  interest. 

The  principal  importance  of  this  sug- 
gestion lay,  I  think,  in  its  displaying  the 
mixed  nature  of  the  material  of  which 
Iiistory  had  hitherto  been  composed. 
We  might  agree  or  disagree  with  Mr. 
liuckle  in  holding  that  the  political  part 
of  history  was  less  important  than 
another  part  which  had  hitherto  been 
neglected,  but  it  was  true  at  any  rate 
that  history  did  consist  of  two  dissimilar 
parts  very  slightly  connected  witl>  each 
other.  It  was  true  that  historians  did 
find  themselves  obliged  at  intervals  to 
pause  in  an  awkward  manner  in  order  not 
to  leave  behind  a  mass  of  facts  with 
which  they  felt  themselves  to  be  some- 
how concerned,  though  they  scarcely 
knew  what  to  do  with  them.  In  most 
countries  the  most  imposing  single  ob- 
ject is  the  government,  so  that  it  might 


easily  be  supposed  that  a  chronicle  of 
affairs  affecting  the  government^  a  biog- 
raphy, as  it  were,  of  the  government, 
was  equivalent  to  a  history  of  the  coun- 
try. But  after  all  it  is  not  so.  A  na- 
tion is  not  merely  a  state.  It  is  not  only 
a  governed  community.  It  is  also  an 
industrial  community,  a  church,  a  tribe 
or  enlarged  clan  — to  mention  only  some 
of  the  many  aspects  in  which  it  may 
be  considered.  Accordingly  when  the 
affairs  of  its  government  have  been  de- 
scribed, it  still  remains  to  describe  the 
nation  in  these  other  aspects,  and  after 
the  properly  political  phenomena  come 
phenomena  of  several  other  kinds^  eco- 
nomical, ecclesiastical,  educational,  and 
so  forth.  And  whether  or  no  these  are 
more  important  than  the  political  phe- 
nomena, there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  are  of  great  importance,  and  fully 
deserve  the  most  thorough  treatment 
they  can  receive. 

But  then,  so  do  the  political  phenom- 
ena. No  rational  man  can  seriously  de- 
ny the  great  part  which  has  been  played 
in  human  affairs  by  the  institution  of 
government.  Mr.  Buckle  wavers  be- 
tween two  views,  sometimes  declaring  it 
insignificant,  at  other  times  pernicious. 
If  it  were  really  insignificant,  that  would 
be  a  reason  for  paying  little  regard  to 
it,  but  its  being  pernicious  is  no  ground 
for  leaving  it  unstudied,  provided  it  is 
important.  And  so  the  conclusion  we 
are  led  to  is  that  the  political  phenomena 
should  not  be  studied  less,  but  the  social 
phenomena  more.  And  this  involves 
an  alteration  in  the  method  of  historical 
writing.  "  Manners  and  customs,"  so- 
called,  instead  of  having  a  larger  num- 
ber of  chapters  in  our  histories,  should 
have  histories  to  themselves.  The  child 
is  grown  up  ;  should  it  then  have  a 
larger  share  in  the  house  ?  No,  but  it 
should  have  a  house  of  its  own. 

And  that  means  that  it  should  have  no 
place  at  all  in  the  original  house.  In 
other  words,  the  political  historian 
should  cease  to  insert  those  general  sur- 
veys of  literature,  science,  and  every- 
thing else  imaginable,  of  which  we  have 
read  so  many.  He  should  do  so  because 
these  subjects  deserve  to  be  seriously 
treated,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him, 
with  the  political  history  on  his  hands, 
to  treat  them  seriously.  Nothing,  in 
fact,  can  be  more  miserably,  often  more 
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ludicrously,   unsatisfactory    than    these 
occasional  chapters,    which    historians 
liave  not  yet  ceased  to  think  it  their  duty 
to   insert.     One  wonders  what  purpose 
they  can  be  intended  to  serve,  or  to  what 
class  of  readers  they  can  be  addressed. 
On  political  history  the  writer  speaks 
^nrith   authority,   but  this  authority  he 
lias  acquired  by  close  and  concentrated 
study,  which  has  of  itself  disqualified 
liim  from  speak inp;  on  the  thousand  and 
one  subjects  which  are  lightly  dismissed 
in   these  occasional  chapters.      Philos- 
ophy, theology,  literature,  art,  science, 
are  only  a  few  of  these  subjects,  and  on 
<ach  of  them  no  one  can  without  years 
of  study  speak  an  authoritative  word.     I 
listen  to  the  historian  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,    when  he  speaks  of  the    trial  of 
Mary,  the  diplomacy  of  Elizabeth,  or 
the  fortunes  of  the  Spanish  Armada  ; 
but  I  do  not  want  his  opinion  on  Spen- 
ser's versification,  or  Bacon's  claim  to 
the  title  of  a  philosophic    discoverer. 
He  may  review  Shakespeare's  historical 
plays  ;  they  deal  with  political  matter  ; 
it  lies  within  his  province  to  consider 
how  that  age  regarded  the  past ;  but  I 
am  not  anxious  to  know  whether  he  pre- 
fers Lear  as  a  tragedy  to  the  Agatneni" 
pwHy    or    the    English    drama     to    the 
French  ;  whether  he  is  a  classicist  or  a 
romanticist.     Let  writers  deal  with  what 
they  understand.      Historical  writing  is 
infested  more  than  any  department  of 
serious  literature  with    superficial    and 
unnecessary    dogmatism    on     subjects 
which  lie  outside  the  historian's  studies. 
Now  the  student  of  human  affairs  can 
select  whichever  field  he  prefers.     He 
may,  if  he  will,  neglect  political  history, 
and  take  up  some  of  those  subjects  which 
Mr.  Buckle  would  substitute  for  it,  and 
which  have  since  received  so  much  ex- 
tension.    He  may  become  an  anthropol- 
ogist or  sociologist.     On  the  other  hand 
he  may  take  the  very  opposite  course, 
and  attach  himself  to  political  history 
more  consciously  and  more  exclusively 
than  historians   used    formerly  to  do. 
He  must  certainly,  I  think,  if  he  would 
throw  any  new  light  upon  the  subject, 
renounce  the  old  fashion  of  treating  all 
kinds  of  heterogeneous  subjects  at  once. 
But  he  may  still  place  in  the  front  those 
political  phenomena  to  which    the  old 
school  of  historians  gave    precedence. 
Among  the  various  phenomena  of  human 


life  he  may  select  the  single  phenomenon 
of  government  for  his  investigations. 
He  may  analyze  the  phenomenon  itself  ; 
he  may  also  classify  the  varieties  of  it 
presented  by  history.  Considering  uni- 
versal history  as  a  vast  collection  of 
specimens  of  the  governed  community 
or  state,  he  may  make  it  a  principal  task 
to  arrange  these  specimens  under  genera 
and  species.  This  will  be  his  descrip- 
tive politics.  By  the  side  of  this  he  will 
place  a  sort  of  political  physiology,  and 
beyond  both  will  come  a  science  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  states. 

The  fewness  of  attainable  specimens 
of  states  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
precise  information  about  them,  will 
always  give  such  a  political  science  a 
different  superficial  appearance  to  most 
other  sciences.  It  will  always  be  com- 
pelled to  deal  much  in  long  narratives, 
and  the  task  of  authenticating  the  facts 
will  always  be  disproportionately  heavy. 
A  student  who  has  this  plan  in  his  mind 
will  produce  works  superficially  not  un- 
like the  histories  of  the  old  school.  He 
will  write  narratives  of  public  or  govern- 
mental affairs.  But  a  definite  scientific  ob- 
ject will  be  apparent  in  them.  They  will 
not  deviate  into  ornate  description,  or 
be  tricked  out  with  literary  eloquence  ; 
on  the  other  hand  they  will  not  avoid 
difficult  and  technical  discussions. 
Rather,  since  the  state  itself  is  their 
subject,  and  not  great  men  or  stirring 
deeds,  nor  even  the  life  of  the  people, 
they  will  give  peculiar  prominence  to 
everything  relating  to  organization.  In- 
dividuals will  fall  somewhat  into  the 
background,  and  the  state  itself  will  be- 
come the  hero.  The  first  question  will 
always  be,  How  is  the  state  constituted, 
to  what  class  of  states  does  it  belong,  at 
what  stage  of  its  development  does  it 
stand,  and  how  do  the  events  of  the 
time  affect  its  organization  ?  History, 
thus  regarded,  may  be  defined  as  the 
biography  of  states. 

Now  I  think  this  is  the  way  of  han- 
dling history  which  it  is  practically  most 
desirable  to  adopt  in  universities,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  schools,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  to  study  history  so  is 
to  study  politics  at  the  same  time. 
Nothing  seems  to  me  more  prodigious 
or  more  ominous  than  that  a  nation 
which,  like  this, claims  the  most  unlimited 
right  of  self-government,  should  entirely 
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neglect  to  educate  itself  in  politics.  It 
is  very  magnanimous,  no  doubt,  that 
every  individual  among  us  should  claim 
his  share,  as  a  free  man,  in  determining 
the  policy  of  the  nation  ;  but  it  is  sense- 
less that  men  should  put  forward  such  a 
pretension  and  yet  never  think  it  neces- 
sary to  prepare  themselves  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  they  claim.  The  study 
of  politics  answers  to  liberty  as  the  duty 
to  the  right.  Now  to  study  politics  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  study  his- 
tory in  the  manner  I  have  indicated.  If 
by  history  we  understand,  not  as  in  past 
times  a  particular  sort  of  eloquent  writ- 
ing, but  a  serious  scientific  investiga- 
tion, and  then  again  consider  it  not  as 
mere  anthropology  or  sociology,  but  as 
a  science  of  states,  then  the  study  of 
history  is  absolutely  the  study  of  politics. 
And  then  this  study,  existing  already  in 
schools  and  universities,  may  be  so 
handled  as  to  become  in  time  that  na- 
tional education  in  politics  which  is 
among  the  leading  wants  of  the  time. 


Such  is  my  vision  of  the  future  of  his- 
torical study  in  England.  I  see  it  made 
on  the  one  hand  scientific  by  the  careful 
definition  of  its  subject-matter,  and  on 
the  other  hand  in  the  highest  degree 
practical  by  being  brought  into  the  dos- 
est  connection  with  politics.  Hitherto 
the  study  has  been  neither  properly  sci- 
entific nor  properly  practical.  How  few 
among  our  politicians  have  seriously 
based  their  politics  upon  a  reasoned  his- 
torical philosophy  ;  how  few  among  our 
historians  have  made  their  way  through 
the  jungle  of  learned  research  to  definite 
scientific  conclusions  ! 

But  my  experience  as  a  teacher  has 
made  me  aware  of  certain  obstacles 
which  the  student  has  to  surmount  be- 
fore he  can  in  this  way  bring  his  politics 
and  his  history  together  and  fuse  them 
into  one  practical  philosophy.  The  na- 
ture of  these  obstacles,  and  the  way  to 
remove  them,  I  shall  consider  in  some 
future  papers. — Macmillan*s  Magatini. 

To  ^  continued. 
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It  was  a  morning  of  magical  beauty 
towards  the  close  of  February.  A 
breeze  breathed  inland  from  the  spark- 
ling ripples  of  the  Mediterranean  as 
buoyant  and  fresh  as  they  were  ;  and 
Nice  seemed  to  glance  and  float  in  the 
lumin9us  haze  that  bathed  it,  like  an 
unreal  vision  in  the  depths  of  an  en- 
chanted mirror.  Its  gay  and  motley 
world,  however,  was  as  unenchanted  as 
possible  ;  a  long  line  of  carriages,  for 
Monte  Carlo,  was  extending,  for  its  ben- 
efit, the  entire  length  of  the  railway  sta- 
tion ;  and  many  were  the  startling 
toilets  to  be  seen  studding  the  plat- 
form, and  many  the  complexions  of 
what  seemed  a  preternatural  fairness. 
Among  this  strange  crowd  moved  the 
popular  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  still  the  confi- 
dante of  men,  although  past  fifty,  and 
still  caressed  by  every  woman  whose 
affection  is  a  comfort,  or  whose  ac- 
quaintance is  a  distinction.  Her  day's 
prospect  was  something  far  less  vulgar 
than  the  gaming-tables — it  was  a  break- 
fast with  Lady  Di  at  the  Villa  Godwin, 
close  to  whose  lovely  gardens  is  a  small 
station,  a  mile  or  two  on  this  side  of 
Monaco.     A  few  other  guests  from  Nice 


were,  she  knew,  going  also  ;  and  she 
was  scanning  the  crowd,  in  hopes  of  de- 
tecting some  of  the  favored  ones.  Her 
sensitive  taste  was  very  quickly  startled 
by  a  dress  of  purple  velvet,  embroidered 
w^ith  golden  sunflowers  ;  and  she  was  in- 
dulging gently  in  the  reflection  so  com- 
mon with  all  of  us,  **  What  people  there 
are  in  the  world  !"  when  the  lady  of  the 
sunflowers  rapidly  came  up  to  her,  and 
proved  to  be  no  less  a  person  than  Mrs. 
Crane,  the  beauty.  Last  June,  at  a 
fancy  fair  in  London,  Mrs.  Crane  had 
sold  cigars  at  ten  guineas  apiece,  and 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  thought  that,  though 
not  in  her  own  set,  **  she  was  all  very 
well  at  Nice."  Mrs.  Crane,  too,  who 
by  no  means  despised  the  appearance 
of  respectability,  or  the  company,  in 
public  places,  of  unimpeachable  people, 
would  by  no  means  let  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick 
pass  ;  and  a  greeting  took  place  of  the 
most  comfortable  cordiality.  What, 
however,  was  the  latter  lady's  surprise* 
on  asking  if  her  companion  was  going  to 
Monaco,  to  learn  that,  like  herself,  she 
was  bound  for  the  Villa  Godwin  !  **  So 
come  with  me,  my  dear,  *  *  Mrs.  Crane 
added.       *'  We    have    monopolized    a 
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saloon  -  carriage  ;  and  there  are  our 
party  standing  in  front  of  it,  with  your 
cousin,  Phil  Marsham,  taking  charge  of 
us." 

•*  Ah,  there  the  boy  is  !"  said  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick,  with  a  smile  of  meaning, 
and  a  familiar  nod  to  him.  '*  And  so, 
my  dear,  Phil  is  another  of  your  friends, 
as  well  as  poor  Di  I" 

••  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Crane,  gayly. 
**  Mr.  Phil  and  I  are  sworn  friends,  of 
a  good  three  weeks'  standing  :  and  we 
have  hardly  a  thought  that  we  don't 
share  by  this  time.  But  as  for  Di,  as 
you  call  her,  I  never  set  eyes  on  her  till 
yesterday,  at  Monte  Carlo,  when  Mr. 
Phil  and  Lady  Otho  introduced  us  ;  and, 
as  we  can  never  let  a  day  pass  without  a 
turn  at  the  tables,  we  have  been  asked 
to  take  the  Villa  Godwin  by  the  way. 
We  go  on,  in  the  afternoon  ;  dine  at 
Monte  Carlo  ;  stay  for  the  concert ; 
then  row  back  in  a  boat  by  xnoonlight 
with  Countess  Marie,  whose  singing  is 
the  divinest  thing  I  ever  heard  in  my 
life,  and  of  whom  your  cousin  could  tell 
you  a  great  deal  more  than  I  can  ;  and 
then  we  wind  up  our  proceedings  with 
the  Nice  Fancy  Ball,  which,  unless  my 
foresight  fails  me,  will  be  of  the  most  cu- 
rious description.  But  now,"  Mrs.  Crane 
went  on,  **be  a  good  woman,  and  tell 
me  all  about  Lady  Di  ;  she  has  long 
been  a  name  to  me,  but  nothing  more 
than  a  name,  and  I  hate  going  to  people's 
houses  without  knowing  something 
about  them — I  mean  about  their  rela- 
tions ;  for  else  one  never  knows  where 
one  is,  and  is  sure  to  commit  oneself  in 
one  way  or  another. ' ' 

**  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Fitzpat- 
rick, "  that  Phil  Marsham  knows  too 
much  about  too  many  ladies.  I  can  an- 
swer for  it,  at  any  rate,  that  he  knows 
something  about  poor  Di,  so  you  had 
best  ask  him.  I  must  go  and  speak  for 
a  moment  to  dear  Lady  Otho." 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  was  always  close  to 
the  right  people.  She  could  not  help  it. 
It  was  not  that  her  heart  was  bad,  but 
that  her  instinctive  tact  was  exquisite. 
And  now,  her  hand  in  another  moment 
— her  gentle,  truthful,  caressing  hand — 
was,  almost  before  she  knew  it,  upon 
Lady  Otho's  muff,  and  a  low  coo  of  con- 
fidences had  begun  instantly. 

Once   in  the  saloon  -  carriage,    Mrs. 


Crane  had  her  way  with  Marsham. 
**  Who  is  she  ?"  and  "  What  is  she  ?" 
she  was  saying.  "  You  must  tell  me  all 
about  her.  And  is  she  a  great  friend 
of  yours  ?  I  can  tell  you  this  much,  at 
any  rate  ;  she  looks  more  like  Venus 
than  Diana." 

**  Her  name  is  not  Diana,"  said  Mar- 
sham, "  but  Diotima." 

"  Dio — what  ?"  said  Mrs.  Crane. 

**  Diotima,"  repeated  Marsham, 
slowly.  "  She  is  a  strange  person,  with 
a  strange  name.  You  have  of  course 
heard  of  her  father,  old  Lord  Wast- 
water?" 

**  Heard  of  him  !  I  knew  him  too,  for 
my  sins.  I  met  hini  at  Sandown  the 
day  before  he  died.  He  made  eyes  at 
me  for  half  an  hour  incessantly  ;  he 
thanked  heaven  that  though  he  was  past 
seventy  he  was  still  susceptible  to  the 
charms  of  a  pretty  woman  ;  and  he 
promised  to  send  me  next  week  a  copv 
of  verses  made  in  my  special  honor." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Marsham,  gently  ;  "  his 
career  was  ihe  saddest  thing  I  ever  knew 
in  my  life.  He  began  in  a  very  differ- 
ent way  from  the  way  he  ended  in. 
He  was  full  of  ambition  and  high  aims 
once  as  a  student  and  a  poet.  He  trans- 
lated Greek  poetry,  and  he  studied 
Greek  philosophy  ;  and  with  his  clear 
eager  eyes,  that  I  have  often  heard 
about,  he  impressed  every  one  as  a 
youth  of  the  greatest  promise.  But  at 
thirty  his  change  came.  He  put  his 
dreams  away  from  him,  and  exchanged 
them  for  what  he  called  realities.  He 
came  out  of  his  seclusion  ;  he  gave  up 
his  Plato  in  favor  of  play  ;  and  just  as 
his  first  master  had  taught  him  to  de- 
spise his  riches,  so  his  second  helped  him 
to  get  rid  of  half  of  them.  Still  his  early 
tastes  in  a  great  measure  clung  to  him  ; 
and  though  he  built  the  place  we  are 
now  going  to  on  purpose  that  he  might 
be  near  the  gaming-tables,  yet  his  library 
and  his  statues  will  show  you  that  he 
was  a  student  and  a  man  of  taste  to  the 
end.  And  there,  for  her  mother  died 
early,  he  taught  this  child  of  his.  He 
taught  her,  or  had  her  taught,  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  some  smattering  of  the- 
ology, for  the  Godwins  are  staunch  Pa- 
pists ;  and  he  completed  her  education 
by  dragging  her  with  him  into  half  of 
the  fast  society  in  Europe.     She  is  the 
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strange  child  of  a  strange  parent ;  and 
much  of  her  fate  and  character  seems 
written  in  the  name  he  gave  her." 

"  And  who,"  said  Mrs.  Crane,  **  may 
Diotima  have  been,  if  you  please  ?" 

"  She  was  a  mysterious  woman  of 
whom  we  read  in  Plato — to  me  the  most 
fascinating  of  all  classical  characters. 
Who  she  was  is  wrapt  in  mystery  ;  but 
I  picture  her  to  myself  as  a  sort  of 
Cieorge  Sand  of  antiquity.  It  was  she 
who  taught  Socrates  of  the  nature  of 
love,  of  which  she  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  professor  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Besides  that,  she  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  priestess  ;  and  the  gods 
loved  her  so  well,  that,  at  her  prayer, 
they  would  stay  a  pestilence.  Fancy 
her,  half  saint  and  half  sinner — the  wise 
woman  at  once  of  prayer  and  pleasure, 
whom  the  wisest  of  the  ancients  found 
more  wise  than  himself  !" 

**  As  far  as  I  can  understand,"  said 
Mrs.  Crane,  **  you  are  not  giving  your 
friend  a  very  brilliant  character." 

"  As  far  as  what  we  mean  by  charac- 
ter goes,"  said  Marsham,  **  I  believe 
her  to  be  without  reproach  ;  and  that, 
considering  the  way  she  has  been 
brought  up,  is  wonderful.  I  would  stake 
my  life  on  her  honor.  But  think  of  the 
way  she  has  lived,  and  the  strange  influ- 
ences out  of  which  her  thoughts  and 
her  tastes  have  been  woven.  Think  of 
the  set  of  men  and  women,  from  whom 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least  her  tone  must 
liave  been  taken — the  extravagant  debt- 
ors, the  gilded  paupers,  the  reckless 
love-makers  !  Her  faith  and  her  con- 
science, it  is  true,  have  kept  her  taint- 
less ;  but  in  her  natural  and  unregene- 
rate  heart,  she  is,  I  think,  half  pagan 
and  half  Bohemian  ;  and  though  she 
does  not  hate  good,  yet  naturally  she 
does  not  fear  evil." 

Mrs.  Crane,  who  was  herself  a  gilded 
j)auper,  was  for  this  reason,  and  per- 
haps for  certain  others,  not  much  pleased 
by  these  remarks.  "  Of  course,"  she 
said,  "  I  cannot  tell  who  Lady  Diotima 
may  have  been  ;  but  she  has  certainly 
lost  her  looks,  even  if  she  ever  had  any. 

**  Ah  !"  said  Marsham,  *'  very  likely 
you  think  so.  But  Lady  Di  is  essen- 
tially a  man's  beauty.  And  even  men 
don't  think  her  a  beauty  at  first.  But 
she  has  the  ambushed  charm  that  does 
all  the  more  execution,  because  at  first 


you  do  not  perceive  it ;  and  still,  though 
her  cheeks  are  faded,  and  her  eyes  have 
a  few  faint  lines  round  them,  it  is 
*  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners/  ly- 
ing in  wait  for  you  among  autumnal 
brushwood. ' ' 

**  Men  like  you,  Mr.  Marsham,*'  said 
Mrs.  Crane,  with  a  tone  of  pique  in  her 
voice,  **  are  very  transparent  creatures. 
You  are  devoted  to  Lady  Di,  or  at  least 
you  have  been.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Fitzpat- 
rick  told  me  as  much,  when  I  was  talk- 
ing to  her  just  now  on  the  platform." 

**  My  cousin,"  said  Marsham,  laugh- 
ing, "  is  a  born  match -maker  ;  so  you 
must  not  pay  a  moment's  attention  to 
what  she  says.  No,  my  praise  of  Lady 
Di  is  quite  disinterested.  It  is  true  I 
have  known  her  very  well.  But  then  is 
not  that  as  much  as  to  say  that  I  am  not 
in  love  with  her  ?' ' 

Marsham  said  this  with  such  frankly 
genuine  carelessness,  that  Mrs.  Crane's 
good  temper  at  once  returned  to  her. 
"  Well,  I  admit,"  she  said,  graciously, 
**  that  Lady  Di  does  dress  to  perfection. 
She  has  the  prettiest  boots  I  ever  saw — 
(I  must  ask  her  where  she  gets  them), 
and  the  prettiest  hands  too  ;  only  she 
never  takes  her  gloves  off.  And 
whether  she  can  conquer  or  no,  her 
dress  could  show  any  woman  that  she  at 
least  wishes  to  do  so. ' ' 

The  party  were  now  alighting  at  the 
station  ;  and  as  they  were  walking  down 
a  short  reach  of  road  to  the  villa  gates, 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  again  joined  Mrs. 
Crane  and  Marsham. 

'*  I  think,  Philip,"  she  said,  with  a 
sort  of  reproval  in  her  voice,  **  I  heard 
you  tell  Mrs.  Crane  that  I^dy  Di  was 
in  heart  half  a  pagan.  I  must  set  your 
companion  right  there.  Di  is  as  good 
a  Christian  as  any  of  us.  Her  great 
charm  to  me  is  that  she  is  a  Catholic 
without  bigotry.  She  believes,  I've  no 
doubt,  firmly  in  her  own  faith.  In  fact, 
there  is  much  of  it  that  is  so  beautiful 
that  a  mind  like  hers  must  cling  to  it  if 
possible.  But  she  knows  that  to  be 
good  and  genuine  is  of  more  importance 
than  creeds  :  she  does  not  care  two 
straws  for  the  Pope  ;  and  she  likes  a 
book  all  the  better  if  it  has  not  been 
written  by  a  Papist.  But,"  she  added, 
making  the  others  pause  and  look  be- 
hind them  a  moment,  **  do  you  see,  high 
up    the    hill,   among  the    gray  olives. 
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just  over  the  zigzag  mule-track,  and  be- 
yond the  gleaming  cottages,  where  a 
little  chapel  stands,  among  its  black 
cypresses  ?  Well,  there  I.ady  Di  climbs 
daily,  and  says  her  prayers  in  solitude, 
in  a  dim  musty  twilight,  amonp:  faint 
smells  of  incense  ;  and  then  meditates 
on  the  rusty  crosses  in  the  graveyard, 
and  looks  out  over  the  endless  levels  of 
the  sea.  How  can  you,*'  she  said  to 
Marsham  in  a  low  tender  tone,  **  speak 
as  you  did  of  the  only  woman  who  has 
ever  really  loved  you  ?** 

Marsham 's  only  reply  was  a  soft 
genial  laugh,  w^hich  showed  his  cousin 
at  once  that  her  words  had  no  meaning 
for  him.  **  Men  are  very  stupid,*'  she 
said  to  herself,  softly.  **  Poor  Di  !  and 
stupid — stupid  Philip  !" 

Meanwhile,  under  the  shadow  of  mi- 
mosas, palms,  and  cypresses,  along  wind- 
ing carriage-drive  had  brought  them  to 
the  villa,  and  there  Lady  Di  received 
them  in  a  large  marble  hall.     A  man, 
who  had  been  told  that  her  face  had  ^ 
chann  lurking  in  it,  might  have  detected 
the  charm  at  once  ;  and  her  general  as- 
pect,  even  if  he  had    not    been   told, 
might  have  warned  him  unconsciously 
to  expect  it.     Her  long  plain  dress  of 
tight-fitting  gray  velvet  not  only  showed 
all  the  curves  of  her  perfect  figure,  but 
her  own  knowledge  of  their  perfection 
also  ;  and  there  was  a  sense  about  her 
as  she  moved  and  spoke — not  indeed  of 
coquetry,  she  was   too   serene   and  too 
confident  for  that  —  but  of  the  subtle 
abandon^  perceived  like  a  faint  perfume, 
of  a  woman  accustomed,  if  not  to  love, 
at  any  rate  to  have  love  made  to  her. 
Nor  did  at   breakfast  this    impression 
wear  off.     Not   a  word   did   she   utter 
about  philosophy  or  (jreek  poetry  ;  and 
her  only  allusion  to  religion  was  to  say 
that  her  Italian  concierge  hoped  to  cure 
his  rheumatism   by  applying  a  painted 
woodcut  of  St.  Joseph  to  it.     She  talked 
much  to  Marsham,  with  animation,  but, 
as  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  observed,  without  a 
sign   of   tenderness.      She  spoke    with 
gayety  and  interest  of  the  gossip  of  Nice 
and  Monte  Carlo  ;  she  touched  on  sev- 
eral doubtful  histories  with  a  mixture  of 
familiarity  and  delicacy  ;  and  she  won 
golden  opinions  of  Mrs.  Crane,  first  as 
to  her  wisdom,  by  saying  that  marriage 
was  a  mistake,  and  then  as  to  her  taste, 
by  describing  how  she  had  once  been  to 


a  fancy  ball  as  Rosalind.  The  enter- 
tainment seemed  altogether  to  be  a  com- 
plete success.  Conversation  was  quick 
and  sparkling  all  round  the  table  ;  and 
long  before  a  break-up  was  needful,  re- 
grets were  to  be  heard  that  there  need 
be  any  break-up  at  all. 

**  He  was  a  wise  man.  Lady  Di,"  ex- 
claimed Lord  Surbiton,  a  poet,  a  diplo- 
mat, and  a  dandy  of  the  last  generation, 
laying  a  jewelled  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
repressing  a  hollow  cough,  **  he  was  a 
wise  man  who  said  that  the  climax  of 
civilization  was  the  getting  together  a 
certain  number  of  knees  under  one  piece 
of  mahogany. ' ' 

**  Or  two  pairs  of  lips,"  said  Mar- 
sham, **  on  a  single  ottoman." 

**  Or  fifty  pairs  of  hands,"  said  Mrs. 
Crane,  * '  round  a  single  trente-ei-qua' 
rante  table.  * ' 

**  Any  savage  can  love,"  said  Lord 
Surbiton,  **  and  any  savage  can  gamble  ; 
but  it  is  only  civilized  man  that  can 
really  talk.  And,  therefore,  a  charming 
and  accomplished  hostess,  who  alone 
can  make  conversation  possible,  is, 
properly  speaking,  the  high-priestess  of 
civilization." 

**  Now,  come,  Lord  Surbiton,"  said 
Lady  Di,  **'and  let  us  consider  that  for 
a  moment.  We  have  all  of  us  here  to- 
day been,  no  doubt,  most  charming. 
But  has  one  of  us  uttered  a  serious 
thought,  or  said  a  single  thing  worth  re- 
membering ?  Our  talk  would  seem 
very  pointless,  I'm  afraid,  if  it  were 
written  down." 

**  Precisely,  my  dear  lady,"  said  Lord 
Surbiton,  **  and  for  this  reason.  In 
fine  conversation  the  mere  words  are  but 
a  small  part  of  it.  The  magic  of  these 
depends  on  that  viewless  Avorld  of  asso- 
ciation that  is  born  and  dies  with  each 
special  day  and  company.  They  are 
like  a  spell,  an  incantation  ;  they  evoke, 
they  do  not  describe  ;  like  other  spells, 
they  are  effectual  only  in  a*  charmed 
circle  ;  and,  like  other  spells,  to  out- 
siders they  are  apt  to  sound  mere  gib- 
berish. And  this  is  the  reason  why  fine 
dialogue  in  books  can  never  be  what  is 
called  natural ;  for  art  has  to  concen- 
trate into  one  mode  of  expression  what 
in  real  life  is  conveyed  to  us  by  a  thou- 
sand. And,  even  then,  how  often  the 
result  is  a  failure  !  What  poet's  art," 
he  went  on,  preparing  a  sigh  that  made 
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his  satin  necktie  creak,  **  what  poet's 
art  can  supply  the  want  of  a  woman's 
living  eyes,  or  the  personal  memory  of 
one's  own  relations  with  her  ?'* 

**  Surely,"  said  Lady  Di,  "if,  as  you 
say,  any  savage  can  make  love,  any  sav- 
age can  make  eyes  also.  And  you,  Lord 
Surbiton,  ought  to  be  above  such  sav- 
agery." 

**  You  mistake  me,"  said  Lord  Sur- 
biton, who  had  meanwhile  been  fixing 
his  own  hollow  eyes  upon  Mrs.  Crane. 
"  I  said  that  any  savage  could  love  ; 
not  that  every  savage  could  make  love. 
The  latter  is  a  rare  social  accomplish- 
ment. The  former  is  a  universal  pri- 
vate misfortune." 

**  Yes,"  said  Lady  Otho,  pensively, 
with  a  charming  expression  of  sadness, 
**  I  suppose  love  on  the  whole  does 
c:ause  more  sorrow  than  happiness.  If 
girls  never  fell  in  love  they  would  never 
run  away  from  their  husbands,  and  then 
half  the  misery  one  hears  of  every  year 
would  be  spared  one.  *  * 

**  And  yet,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrLck,  *  *  life  would  be  a  very  shallow 
thing  without  its  sorrows." 

'*  All  sorrow  is  experience,"  said 
Lord  Surbiton,  **  and  goes  to  make  us 
into  men  and  women  of  the  world. 
Passion,"  he  coughed  out  slowly  amid 
a  general  silence,  *  *  is  a  great  educator  ; 
but  its  work  only  begins  when  it  itself 
has  left  us.  I  have  observed,  and  I 
think  with  truth,  in  one  of  my  own  ro- 
mances, that  a  woman  of  the  world 
should  always  have  been,  but  should 
never  be,  in  love.  She  should  always 
have  had  a  grief,  but  she  should  never 
liave  a  grievance.  She  should  always 
be  the  mistress  of  a  sorrow,  but  never 
its  servant.  The  happiness  of  society, 
as  I  have  observed  in  another  place,  is 
based  on  the  pains  of  private  or  domes- 
tic experience.  But  our  hours,"  he  ad- 
ded, **of  such  perfect  happiness,  are, 
alas  !  asrfeeting  as  they  are  exquisite  ; 
and  as  we  are  most  of  us  on  our  way  to 
Monte  Carlo,  your  musical  clock,  Lady 
Di,  warns  us  that  we  must  soon  be  mov- 
ing." 

"  I  said  just  now,"  said  Lady  Di, 
'  *  that  we  had  none  of  us  uttered  any- 
thing worth  remembering.  You,  Lord 
Surbiton,  have  at  any  rate  freed  us  from 
tliat  reproach." 

•*  If  I  have,"  said  Lord  Surbiton,  "  I 


am  sincerely  sorry.  The  best  conver- 
sation is  never  worth  remembering.  It 
is  a  delicate  rose  that  will  not  survive 
for  an  instant  the  stalk  it  grows  on.  It 
is  a  fine  champagne,  that  sparkles  and 
rejoices  us  for  the  moment,  but  whose 
excellence  we  are  nevei  so  sure  of  as 
when  we  find  it  has  left  no  trace  of  itself 
next  morning." 

**And  if  true  conversation,"  said 
Marsham,  as  the  company  were  rising, 
*'  is  like  good  champagne,  true  love  is 
like  bad.  False  and  true  taste  equally 
well  at  the  moment,  and  we  only  detect 
the  true  when  we  find  that  it  has  made 
our  heads  ache  afterwards." 

*'  Very  well  put,"  said  Lord  Surbiton, 
with  a  low  chuckle,  as  Marsham  was 
helping  him  into  a  huge  overcoat  lined 
with  splendid  sables.  ' '  You  are  com- 
ing with  us,  Mr.  Marsham,  are  you  not  ?" 

"Are  you?"  murmured  Lady  Di, 
who  was  standing  close  beside  him. 
"  I  had  hoped  you  would  have  stayed 
with  me  for  an  hour  or  two,  for  I  want 
your  help  so  very  much  in  the  library." 

Marsham  looked  doubtful  and  disap- 
pointed ;  but  Lady  Di  was  invincible  in 
such  small  social  manoeuvres  ;  and  in  a 
few  w^ords  with  Lady  Otho  the  whole 
thing  had  been  settled. 

"  And  v/hat,"  said  Mrs.  Crane,  con- 
fidentially, "will  Countess  Marie  think 
of  you,  Mr.  Philip,  when  she  promised 
to  sing  your  boat-song  to-night  as  we 
came  home  on  the  water  ?" 

"  Never  fear  about  that,"  said  Mar- 
sham. "You  are  , to  pick  me  up  here 
at  the  landing-stage  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden  ;  and  meanwhile  give  my  friend 
my  best  remembrances,  and  tell  her  I've 
stayed  behind  here  to  discuss  theology. " 

"  I  thought,"  Mrs.  Crane  whispered, 
"  it  was  flirtation  you  stayed  behind 
for,  and  not  theology  !" 

"  I  never  knew,"  he  answered,  **  that 
the  two  had  much  in  common.  How- 
ever, I  suppose,  on  second  thoughts,  all 
false  and  useless  things  have  a  certain 
family  likeness. ' ' 

"Well,  upon  my  word,"  said  Mrs. 
Crane  to  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  as  they  were 
strolling  slowly  towards  the  station, 
*  *  though  I  have  seen  many  male  flirts  in 
my  day,  I  never  saw  so  busy  a  one  as 
Mr.  Philip,  your  cousin." 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  with  real  feeling. 
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>ee,  Mr.  Marsham/'  said  Lady  Di, 
s  brought  him  into  the  long  quiet 
y  ;    "I   still  keep  my  old  tastes, 

still  spend  half  my  morning  here. 
know  this  room,  don't  you  ?  It 
;ere  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
3U.  That  was  six  years  ago  ;  and 
ember  to  this  day  how  I  first  saw 
as  you  came  from  your  father's 
,  appear  between  those  two  tall 
sses.  You  were  surprised,  were 
lOt,  to  find  a  student  and  a  would- 
etess  in  what,  at  first  sight,  as  you 
ssed  afterwards,  you  took  for  a 
5  Parisian  adventuress  ?  However, 
5S  more  quietly  now.  Is  not  that 
opinion  ?"  She  had  put  on  since 
fast  a  gray  velvet  hat  that  matched 
ress,  and  that  made  her  look  five 

younger ;  and  she  leant  back 
5t  a  bookcase,  conscious  of  an  at- 
on  which  she  felt  she  exercised. 
!"  she  went  on  in  a  few  moments, 
se  were  happy  days.  We  were 
er  and  sister  for  a  whole  cloudless 
ght.  You  were  the  very  thing  that 
Lt  time  I  wanted — a  companion  of 
wn  age  and  taste.  Do  you  see  that 
in  white  vellum  ?  That  is  the  very 
lylus  over  which  you  smiled  to  find 
oring.  And  now,"  she  said,  as 
lotioned  him  to  a  chair,  "  sit  down 
f  writing-table,  and  wait  patiently 
I  read  you  something. '  * 
Jood  heavens  I**  cried  Marsham,  as 
atched  her  take  from  a  drawer  a 
d  manuscript  -  book,  **  how  well  I 
ect  that  dull  blue  binding  !  You 
ome  scraps  of  mine  inside  it  once, 
eve — ^bits  of  translation  I  did  from 
ays  we  read  together.  * ' 
i  held  up  her  delicate  hand  to  en- 
iilence.     **  Listen,"  she  said  ten- 

"  this  is  how  the  sea-nymphs  sang 
:  bound  Prometheus  in  his  solitude, 
sy  floated  up  to  him,  not  from  a 
on  the  blue  sea's  surface,  but  from 
coral  caves  far  down  under  it : 


offerer,  fear  not ;  love  hath  sent  us  : 

Yearning  with  compassion,  we. 

ave  stilled  our  father's  tongue,  fain  to 

prevent  us, 

ave  left   our   clear  homes  in  the  blue 

deep  sea. 

We  have  travelled  far 

In  our  wingM  car 

For  thee,  for  thee  ! 


«< 


For  through  our  still,  wave-dripping  grot- 
toes rang 

A  hideous,  brazen  clang. 
Breaking  our    noon-day  dreamings    in  our 
peaceful  sea. 

With  unsandaled  feet, 
Breathless  and  fleet. 
To  our  winged  car  we  sprang. 
For  thee,  for  thee  !  ♦ 


*'  Do  you  remember  that  ?"  she  said, 
with  a  quiet  look  at  Marsham.  **  Lis- 
ten again,  then.  You  must  surely  be 
flattered  at  hearing  your  own  verses. 
You  sent  me  this  from  Genoa.  It  is 
out  of  the  Agamemnon ;  and  it  is, 
strangely  enough,  the  last  passage  we 
ever  read  together  : 


ft 


Woe  to  the  proud  house  !•  woe 
To  the  proud  house,  and  the  mighty  men  there- 
of ! 
Desolate  are  the  palaces  ;  for  lo. 
From  them  the  presence  is  gone  forth  of  love. 
And  he  is  left  astonied  at  his  lot. 

And  silent— our  lone  lord  ; 
Dishonored,  yet  he  speaks  no  swelling  word, 

Stricken,  he  revileth  not. 
Only  it  seems  we  have  a  ghost^to  king, 
Our  king  is  changed  in  such  wise — yea,  so 

grown 
More  sad  than  any  living,  fleshly  thing : 
For  even  like  a  ghost's  to  look  upon 

(So  deeply,  deeply,  he 
Sickeneth  by  reason  of  his  desire  extreme 

For  her -beyond  the  sea.) 
His  goings,  to  and  fro,  and  gazings  seem. 
Nor  can  his  home  of  marble  any  more 
Please  him,  nor  all  its  wealth  of  wrought  de* 

vice 
That  found  such  favor  in  his  eyes  of  yore  ; 
Nor  precious  toil  of  cunning  statuaries 

Seem  any  longer  fair. 
To  those  strange,  changed,  unhappy,  hungry 

eyes. 
Because  of  that  one  great  love-famine  there. 
Also  through  all  the  dismal  wastes  of  night 

In  feverish  sleep  he  sees 
Many  dream- Helens — phantom  semblances. 

Sad  with  a  vain  delight — 

Yea,  verily,  vain,  vain  ! 
Lo,  the  man  thinketh  she  hath  come  again 
In  truth,  and  feels  the  healing  of  her  face. 
When,  in  a  moment,  lo,  it  hath  taken  flight. 
Far  in  the  dark,  down  slumber's  secret  ways. "  f 

She  read  the  verses  beautifully,  and 
as  if  her  voice  loved  to  linger  on  them. 
Marsham  listened  with  a  friendly  ten- 
derness, half  sad,  half  genial ;  but  his 
companion  was  apparently  looking  for 
signs  of  some  deeper  feeling.  A  look 
of  disappointment  flitted  across  her  face  ; 
and,  with  a  slight  change  of  manner, 

*  Prometlieus  Vittctus^  127-137. 
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she  took  him  out  into  the  garden. 
**  Let  us  come,"  she  said,  **  to  our  old 
seat — our  old  seat  under  the  citrons  and 
the  oranges — 

The  oranges  like  gold,  in  leafy  gloom." 

Lender  the  orange  trees  they  sat  down 
together  in  silence.  **  Do  you  find  me 
much  changed,  Mr.  Marsham  ?"  she  at 
last  said  abruptly. 

In  her  face  he  did  find  her  changed  ; 
and  that  was  all  he  was  thinking  of. 
But  he  could  not  say  this  to  her ;  and 
so  he  answered  **  No.** 

**  Perhaps,**  she  said,  with  a  faint 
smile,  **  that  is  because  you  have  not 
cared  to  observe  me  closely.  But  I 
have  observed  you ;  and  you  are 
changed,  at  any  rate.  No,  not  in  your 
face,  for  as  far  as  that  goes  you  look 
fresher  than  ever,  and  far  less  thought- 
ful— or  perhaps  it  would  sound  better  if 
I  said  thought-worn.  Tell  me,**  she 
added  presently,  **  do  you  ever  write 
any  poetry  now  ?  *  * 

*  *  I  have  written,  *  *  he  said,  *  *  a  few 
jingling  rhymes  for  music  ;  but  except 
that,  nothing  for  five  years.  But  wait, 
let  me  beg  you  wait  for  a  single  moment, 
while  I  watch  the  delicious  orange - 
leaves,  as  they  move  and  murmur  over 
me,  against  the  clear  delicious  sky.  Let 
us  have  a  moment's  golden  silence — as 
golden  as  those  *  happy  hanging  orange- 
orbs.*  ** 

He  leaned  back  with  his  face  turned 
upwards,  and  watched  with  a  dreamy 
intensity  the  sky,  the  fruit,  and  the  foli- 
age. **  Yes,**  he  exclaimed  suddenly, 
again  turning  to  his  companion,  who 
had  been  watching  him  as  he  had  been 
watching  the  orange-trees  ;  **  you  are 
right.  I  am  changed.  I  have  forfeited 
by  this  time  all  claims  on  the  friendship  I 
once  had  from  you.  You  liked  me  once 
because  I  was  young  and  impetuous,  and 
because  I  would  quote  poetry  by  the 
hour  to  you.  Now,  I  have  no  eagerness, 
no  enthusiasm  left  in  me  ;  and  without 
that  there  is  no  poetry  possible.** 

**  And  yet,**  she  said,  **  you  looked 
happy  enough  this  morning  ;  and  when- 
ever I  hear  of  you,  I  hear  of  you  as  en- 
joying yourself.'* 

'•*  Ah  !**  he  answered,  **  but  I  did  not 
tell  you  I  was  miserable.  I  should  be 
a  far  more  interesting  person  if  I  were, 
both  to  myself  and  others.     But  I  have 


not  even  energy  enough  to  be  embitter 
or  disappointed.  Life,  I  find,  is  x 
the  thing  I  thought  it  was  ;  but  I  C 
no  anger  at  it,  because  it  has  deceix^ 
me.  I  merely  smile  at  myself  for  ha 
ing  been  the  victim  of  the  dece 
Where  is  my  anger,  where  is  my  ha 
gone  ?  Some  of  my  old  spirit  would  u 
turn  if  I  could  only  recover  tliese.  Cj 
you  advise  me,  Lady  Di,  how  to  recove 
my  anger  ?** 

**  Would  it  not  be  more  to  the  pur 
pose, ' '  she  said  hurriedly,  *  *  if  you  askei 
how  to  recover  your  love  ?  If  you  ha< 
ever  been  really  in  love, you  would  not—' 

**  Have  occasion,  you  would  say,  t 
lament  that  my  disappointment  was  no 
bitter  enough  to  me." 

'*  Do  not  laugh,"  she  said  gentl) 
"for  I  am  •pggJLJng  to  you  with  a 
eamestnefy.  If  you  had  ever  real! 
lovecti  li£f  m!Q)d  jiever  seem  a  blank  t 
you.  Itfni^t,  indeed,  be  bitter ;  bu 
even  in  the  bitterness  there  would  b 
something  holy  ;  and  you  would  nevei 
never  sink  to  the  shallow  ennui  that  yo 
now  say  oppresses  you.  *  * 

"It  is  not  so,"  said  Marsham,  ge: 
ting  more  animated  ;  "  for  I  know  wh 
love  is,  and  that  too  has  failed  me. 
has  failed  me  like  the  rest  of  life,  an 
for  the  same  reason.     It  is  but  the  frai 
ment  of  a  far  greater  loss.     When  y 
knew  me  I  was  full  of  romance.     Y 
little  guessed,**   he    added  with  soez 
feeling,  "  how  full."     Lady  Di  flusta 
crimson,  and  her  breath  came  quicl^ 
"  But  you  knew  me,'*  he  went  on,  "i». 
as  we  both  of  us  thought,  in  the  silnic 
of  my  matuner  manhood  ;  but  in  w  2* 
really  was  the  sunset  of  my  youth,  a.i 
of  the  faith  that  my  youth  had  lived  on. 

Lady  Di  fixed  her  eyes  on  him  with . 
look  of  soft  compassion.  "  My  pHWi 
friend,**  she  said,  "  you  are  very  young 
still,  and  all  this  dejection  means  merely 
that  you  have  not  found  the  right  per- 
son. You  have  lost  your  faith  in  GcxJ, 
have  you  ?  It  is  a  great  misfortune, 
doubtless.  But  many  true-hearted  men 
and  women  have  suffered  the  same  ;  and 
have  loved  each  other  none  the  less, 
perhaps  even  the  better  for  it.  And 
your  case,  if  you  please,  can  of  course 
be  the  same  as  theirs.  If  you  will 
only  learn  of  me,  I  may,  I  think,  be  able 
to  help  you.  I  have  heard  of  the  life 
you  lead,  of  the  idle  selfishness  and  the 
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y  of  it ;  of  your  perpetual  restless 

after  its  shallowest  pleasures.     I 

card  of  the  people  you  associate 

-of  the  women  like  Mrs.   Crane, 

the  men  like  Lord  Surbiton.  I 
matched  to-day  your  manner  among 

and  the  picture  I  had  formed  of 
;,  I  see,  a  true  one.  Yourself, 
.ffections,  and  your  interests  are  as 
s  a  butterfly's  wings,  but  as  weak 

inconstant  also.  You  are  mov- 
rough  the  world  without  one  ear- 
[lought  to  guide,  or  without  one 
t  work  to  anchor  you.  Is  it  in 
ay,  do  you  think,  that  faith  is  to 
:overed  ?  If  you  would  ever  be- 
n  the  supernatural,  you  must  first 
our  affections  some  stake  in  the 
1.  Or,"  she  continued,  looking 
is  eyes  inquiringly,  **  if  your  hour 
it  yet  come,  if  you  have  not  yet 
ered  the  woman  that  will  wake  up 
ur  sleeping  manhood,  you  can  at 

0  what  is  the  other  half  of  your 
-you  can  work  for  all  those  depend- 

you  ;  you  can  help  to  promote 
appiness.*' 

am  a  rich  man  now,*'  said  Mar- 
**  and,  as  you  say,  I  have  many 
iing  on  me.      But    how  do  you 

1  behave  towards  them  ?  To  you 
11  only  an  idler  and  a  pleasure- 
.  You  know  nothing  of  the  dull 
;ary  hours  that  I  give  to  business  ; 
11  and  weary  weeks  that  I  spend  at 
^n  place  in  the  country  ;  the  petty 
led  details  with  which  I  occupy 
,  that  I  may  do  what  is  called 
uty  *  by  all  to  whom  I  can  be  of 
jlp." 

>  this  indeed  so  ?"  she  said. 
.  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  find 
asure  in  the — in  the  thought  that 
e  making  others  happy  ?*' 

I  did  not  do  what  I  could,**  he 
*  I  should  be  certainly  miserable. 

do  all  I  can,  does  but  save  me 
hat,  and  preserve  me  on  the  dull 
level  of  painlessness.  I  am  not 
liastic  even  about  my  own  life, 
hould  I  be  enthusiastic  about  the 
Df  others?'* 

ou  are  right,  *  *  she  said,  *  *  you  are 
If  you  can  see  nothing  in  this 
orth  winning  for  yourself,  and 
g  in  this  life  that  it  would  make 
niserable  to  miss,  your  labors 
hers  will  be  but  the  dull  round 
EW  Sb&hs.— Vol.  XXX.,  No.  5 


of  a  treadmill.  Our  own  inner  lives 
and  loves  must  be  the  light  of  our 
world  for  each  of  us  ;  and  if  the  light, 
my  friend,  that  is  in  us  be  darkness,  oh 
how  great  is  that  darkness  !  But  I  do 
not  yet  despair  of  you.  Some  day  or 
other  you  will  learn  to  love,  and  then 
the  whole  aspect  of  things  will  change 
for  you.  The  old  sense  of  life's  worth 
and  solemnity  will  come  back  again  ; 
you  will  again  be  eager,  again  an  enthu- 
siast, and  again,  perhaps,  a  poet.** 

**  I  have  told  you,**  said  Marsham, 
**  that  I  have  known  love  already,  but  it 
had  for  me  none  of  that  magic  power 
that  you  gave  it  credit  for.** 

**Tell  me,**  said  Lady  Di,  tremu- 
lously, **  when  was  that  ?  Was  it  be- 
fore you  knew  me,  or  was  it  afterwards  ? 
You  said  you  were  more  full  of  romance 
when  I  knew  you  first,  than  perhaps  I 
suspected.** 

**  I  was  indeed,**  said  Marsham, 
*  *  for  the  very  time  I  was  here,  I  knew 
the  very  feeling  that  you  say  would  save 
me,  but  which  in  reality  has  done  so 
very  little.  I  was  in  love — in  love  as 
deeply,  as  madly,  as  ever  you  could  rec- 
ommend me  to  be.** 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  bewildered 
expression.  **  But  why,*'  she  said, 
after  a  pause,  **  did  you  tell  me  nothing 
of  this  ?  Did  I  not  deserve  your  confi- 
dence ?  Were  you  afraid  to  be  quite 
open  with  me  ?  Oh,  my  friend,  do  not 
be  afraid  of  me.** 

'*  Surely,**  said  Marsham,  **  I  told 
you  all  I  could.  All  the  subjects  that 
had  any  common  interest  for  us,  I  dis- 
cussed freely  with  you,  as  brother  would 
with  sister.  But  brothers  are  shy  of 
telling  sisters  their  love-affairs  ;  and  so 
I  was  shy  with  you.'* 

For  some  moments  she  was  mute. 
Suddenly  the  fashion  of  her  counte- 
nance changed,  as  his  meaning  dawned 
on  her.  *  *  And  so,  *  *  she  began,  *  *  you 
were  in  love  with  some  other  woman — 
with  the  lady,  I  mean'*  (she  corrected 
herself  angrily),  *  *  who  had  the  honor  to 
lose  your  affections  as  soon  as  she  had 
completed  to  you  the  full  gift  of  her 
confidence  !  Indeed,  Mr.  Marsham,  if 
your  affections  are  of  that  kind,  I  do 
not  wonder  they  have  failed  to  reveal 
the  earnestness  and  value  of  life  to  you. 
And  so  you  flatter  yourself  you  were  in 
love,  at  that   time — really  in  love,  do 
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you  ?  My  poor  friend,  you  make  me 
smile  to  see  how  you  deceive  yourself. 
I  should  have  thought  that  a  school-boy 
would  have  known  life  better.  That 
poor  phase  of  feeling  you  were  then 
passing  through,  I  had  known  and  done 
with  three  years  before.  Time  was 
when  I  left  my  heart  behind  me  at  every 
country-house  I  stayed  at :  but  it  was 
sure  to  come  after  me  in  a  day  or  two, 
like  a  sponge-bag  or  a  washing-bill ;  and 
foolish  girl  though  I  was,  I  never  really 
thought  that  trifling  to  be  Jove.  My- 
self, I  have  never  loved.  But  I  know 
that  I  know  what  the  passion  is,  because 
I  am  so  sure  I  have  never  felt  it :  and 
so  sure  also  that  you  have  not.  Why, 
at  the  very  time  you  speak  of,  were  not 
you  loitering  here  with  me,  finding 
pleasure  in  my  society,  and  hanging 
over  every  word  I  uttered  ?** 

**  And  why  should  I  not  ?"  said  Mar- 
sham.  **You  were  a  woman  of  taste 
and  intellect.  You  had  thought,  and 
read  and  discriminated,  and  I  could 
discuss  things  freely  with  you  that  I 
could  with  no  one  else.  What,  accord- 
ing to  your  view  of  the  matter,  are  the 
contents  of  a  true  lover's  vows  ?  When 
he  says  to  a  woman  *  I  love  you,  *  does 
that  mean  also,  *  You  understand  all 
my  thoughts  *  ?  or  does  it  else  mean  *  I 
will  never  harbor  or  utter  a  thought  that 
you  are  incapable  of  understanding  *  ? 
Why,  it  takes  two  or  three  people  to  un- 
derstand even  the  meanest  personality. 
And  because  one  woman  had  my  genial 
sympathy,  can  this  show  you  that 
another  had  not  my  love  ?'  * 

**  Heavens!'*  she  said,  impetuously, 
**  do  you  know  so  little  as  to  think  that 
were  a  man  in  love  really  he  could  en- 
dure to  be  absent,  without  necessity,  a 
day  from  the  woman  he  was  in  love 
with  ?  No  :  he  is  never  happy  when 
away  from  her.  All  amusements,  unless 
she  shares  them,  are  vapid  ;  and  to  give 
to  another  one  of  the  inner  thoughts  of 
his  heart  would,  he  feels,  be  sacrilege. 
They  are  all  sacred  to  her  ;  they  are  all 
precious  for  her  sake.  They  are  flow- 
ers in  the  garden  of  his  soul  which  he 
plucks  lovingly,  one  by  one,  for  her  and 
for  her  only,  and  which  he  labors  to 
keep  sweet  and  taintless,  that  she  may 
lay  them  in  her  own  bosom." 

**  If  that  is  love,"  said  Marsham, 
**  I  have  not  only  never  known  it,  but  I 


hope  I  never  may  know  it.  The  woman 
I  loved  could  not  read  Greek  plays  : 
you  could.  And  will  you  say  I  was  not 
in  love,  because  I  was  not  prepared  to 
renounce  forever  all  sympathy  in  so 
reflned  and  so  harmless  a  taste  as  the 
Athenian  drama  ?" 

"This  is  not  a  matter,"  she  ex- 
claimed, *  *  for  reason  and  logic.  The 
kingdom  of  love  does  not  come  with 
observation.  Your  heart,  not  your 
head,  must  reveal  it  to  you.  But  if 
you  have  no  heart,  as  you  are  doing  your 
best  to  convince  me,  then  God  help  you  ! 
Why,  love  in  the  inner  world  is  what  the 
sun  is  in  the  outer ;  and  if  your  inner 
world  is  a  sunless  one,  I  could  no  more 
show  you  that  life  was  a  precious  thing, 
than  I  could  show  you  that  the  sea  was 
blue  at  midnight. '  * 

"Reason,"  said  Marsham,   *' canno 
kindle  love  ;  but  reason  assuredly 
quench  it." 

"  Nonsense  !"  she  cried  contemptu- 
ously. 

"  What  man  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus?" 

"  You  cannot  by  reason,"  he  sai< 
"  cure  love  as  a  caprice  ;  but  the  lov^^  ^ 
which  is  a  caprice  only,  is  not  the  lox"""::^^ 
you  speak  of.  And  love  as  an  absorbiff^  * 
ing  and  life-long  devotion,  which  tako^  _ 
into  itself  a  man's  whole  ambitions  anK — : 

emotions  —  love  like  this,   reason    a s 

suredly  can  quench — for  those  at  lea st 

who   have  no  faith   to   sustain    therrxj. 
Such  love,   you  say,  is  the  sun  of  tF»e 
inner  world.     You  are  mistaken.     It    is 
not  the  sun,  it  is  the  moon.     The  movii 
is  human  affection,  but  the  sun  is  divine 
faith.     You,  who  are  a  Catholic,  forget 
all  this  ;  for  you  know  nothing  of  the 
loss  from   which  others  are    suffering. 
But  to  offer  love  to  those  who  have  lost 
religion,  is  to  tell  the  poor  to  eat  jam- 
tarts,  when  they  cry  to  you  that  they 
have  got  no  bread. ' ' 

*  *  I  forget  nothing, '  *  she  said  angrily. 
"I  am  a  Catholic,  it  is  true,  and  I 
trust  I  value  my  religion  properly.  But 
religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pres- 
ent question.  You  are  beginning  the 
matter  at  the  wrong  end.  If  you  want 
to  be  a  religious  man,  you  must  first  be 
a  man  ;  and  you  are  not  a  man  if  you 
do  not  know  how  to  love.  How  will 
you  love  God  whom  you  have  not  seen, 
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u  do  not  love  your  brother  whom 
liave  seen  ?*  * 

That  does  but  mean,"  he  replied, 
It  if  the  tree  is  healthy  it  will  bear 
;  not  that  we  can  have  fruit  with- 
having  a  tree  to  bear  it.  You  are 
>unding    two    things.  Love    is 

r  a  sacrament  or  a  self-indulgence. 
be  the  former,  the  very  essence  of 
that  it  points  to  something  beyond 
;  and  its  power,  in  that  case,  must 
:  our  belief  in  that  something  ceases, 
be  the  latter,  it  is  a  feeling  only — * ' 
A.  feeling  only  !**  she  exclaimed  ; 
i,  indeed,  it  is  a  feeling  only,  but  a 
ig  so  rapturous  and  so  sacred  that 
«ds  nothing  beyond  itself,  except 
hanks  to  the  God  who  gave  it — 
the  giver,  who  at  such  times  will- 
stands  aside,  that  his  children  may 
T  together  this  precious  and  most 
ct  gift." 

Surely,"  said  Marsham,  **  this  is  a 
ge  view  for  you,  a  Catholic.  You 
«s  a  faith  which  teaches  you  that 
ne  thing  really  worth  our  living  for 
J  love,  not  of  woman,  but  of  God  ; 
though  human  love  is  indeed  ree- 
led, and  blest  by  it,  yet  for  those 
would  be  perfect,  it  points  out  a 
excellent  way." 
iVe  cannot  all  be  saints,  *  *  she  said  ; 
Kras  not  meant  we  should  be.  But 
the  same  intense  and  fervent  nature 
is  common  both  to  the  lover  and 
»aint :  nor  was  there  ever  a  great 
,  who,  had  he  but  just  fallen  short 
ndlitf,  would  not  have  been  a  great 
instead." 

[  think  St.  Paul,"  said  Marsham, 
uld  smile  if  you  told  him  that ;  so 
would  St.  Augustine  ;  and  they, 
of  them,  I  believe,  are  high  author- 
with  you." 

rhey  are,"  she  said;  **  but  they 
in  different  times  from  ours,  and 
ever  can  judge  them  by  our  own 
lards.  Catholic  though  I  am,  I 
ire  as  firmly  as  any  freethinker  that 
creasing  purpose  runs  through  the 
and  that  with  the  process  of  the 
the  thoughts  of  men  widen.  Love 
;  know  it — as  it  has  pleased  God 
lould  know  it — was  not  known  in 
lays  either  of  St.  Paul  or  of  St. 
istine.  It  has  been  a  growing  rev- 
m  made  to  the  modem  world  ;  and 
Sy  who  believe  in  God,  it  seems  a 


strange  instance  of  His  providence,  that 
just  at  these  present  days,  when  men 
are  denying  the  supernatural.  He  should 
have  made  it  up  to  them  by  disclosing 
to  them  how  divine  is  the  natural." 

**  You  might  as  well  say,"  he  replied, 
**  that  He  made  up  to  them  by  the 
moon  for  the  complete  extinction  of  the 
sun." 

**  Not  the  extinction,"  she  said,  "  but 
the  withdrawal  merely.  Surely  the 
moon  shines  for  us,  whether  wc  believe 
the  sun  exists  or  no." 

**  Yes,"  he  said,  **  but  the  inner  uni- 
verse is  not  like  the  outer.  Over  the 
outer  we  have  no  power,  but  over  the 
inner  universe  we  have.  This  last  is 
for  each  one  of  us,  in  part  our  own 
creation  ;  and  just  as  it  was  the  Spirit  of 
God  that  brooded  over  the  chaos  of  mat- 
ter, and  fashioned  out  of  it  this  fair  or- 
der, so  is  it  in  each  one  of  us  the  spirit 
of  faith  in  God,  that  broods  over  the 
chaos  of  the  affections  and  fashions  out 
of  them  the  feelings  which  you  call  so 
holy.  When  a  man  loves  a  woman  as 
you  think  he  ought  to  love  her,  does  he 
love  her  body  only,  or  her  soul  also  ? 
Does  he  not  look  on  her  as  a  being  who. 
though  she  is  bound  to  him,  yet  is  bound 
also  to  something  above  himself  ?  Does 
he  not  feel  that  the  woman's  soul,  as 
Goethe  says,  leads  him  upwards  and  on- 
wards ?*  * 

**  He  does,"  she  interrupted  ;  **  and 
can  you  understand  all  ,this  so  well,  and 
yet  not  see  what  a  pearl  of  price  is  in 
this  life  offered  you  ?'  * 

"  But  what  will  happen,"  he  said, 
"  suppose  we  believe  there  is  no  Soul, 
that  there  is  no  Above,  and  that  there  is 
no  Beyond  ?  This  it  is  that  the  modern 
world  is  believing.  And  the  sensation 
in  this  case,  that  we  are  moving  upwards, 
is  of  no  more  meaning  or  value  than  the 
feeling  in  a  dream,  that  we  are  falling 
miles  downwards,  when  in  reality  we  are 
all  the  while  in  uneasy  rest  upon  our  pil- 
lows. Again,  I  tell  you,  you  are  con- 
fusing two  things  :  you  are  confusing 
love  the  sacrament  with  love  the  self- 
indulgence.  The  latter  will  last  its  day 
without  any  religious  faith,  it  is  true  ; 
just  as  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Eucha- 
rist have  taste  and  being  for  believers 
and  unbelievers  equally  ;  but  it  depends 
on  your  belief,  and  not  on  your  natural 
senses,  whether  you  think  it  worth  while 
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to  make  your  heart  clean   to  receive 
them." 

*  *  Say  no  more, '  *  she  exclaimed  im- 
petuously, her  voice  at  one  moment  al- 
most breaking  with  some  ambiguous 
feeling  ;  **  you  are  talking  about  what 
you  know  nothing  of,  and  you  are  tr}'ing 
to  hide  your  want  of  all  natural  affection 
under  the  pretence  of  a  desire  for  an 
affection  above  the  natural.  You  have 
never  known  love.  You  are  too  mean 
and  shallow-hearted  to  be  capable  of  it.  *  * 

**  Just  now,"  he  replied,  **  I  believe 
that  I  belied  myself,  or  rather,  I  did  not 
care  entirely  to  confess  myself.  Lady 
Di,  I  have  known  the  feeling  you  speak 
of  in  all  its  glad  and  in  all  its  sad  in- 
tensity. For  days  I  have  gone  almost 
fasting,  and  for  nights  almost  sleepless, 
for  the  love  of  one  woman.  Her  being 
seemed  to  have  entered  into  mine — her 
thoughts  into  my  thoughts.  She  was  a 
viewless  presence  for  me  in  the  flowers, 
in  the  windy  mountains,  and  in  the 
moonlight  as  it  lay  floating  on  the  mid- 
night ripples.  When  the  very  veins  in 
my  temples  throbbed,  'and  I  felt  their 
pulses,  it  seemed  to  be  her  blood  that 
was  beating  in  them." 

*  *  And  yet, ' '  exclaimed  Lady  Di  bit- 
terly, **  all  the  time  you  felt  this  for 
another  woman,  you  could  loiter  here 
with  me — to  all  appearance  quite  ab- 
sorbed in  my  company,  and  hanging 
almost  like  a  lover  on  every  word  1  ut- 
tered. It  is  lucky,  Mr.  Marsham,  that 
my  affections  were  never  set  upon  you. 
(iod  save  me  from  the  insult  of  devotion 
such  as  yours,  which  is  distracted  from 
its  professed  object  by  even  attractions 
so  poor  as  mine,  and  which  is  equally 
false  and  contemptible  in  either  case." 

*'  Surely,  Lady  Di,"  said  Marsham, 
looking  into  her  eyes  softly,  '*you 
should  not  be  hard  on  me  for  the  col- 
lapse of  any  affection,  when  it  was  caused 
in  a  great  measure  by  your  own  charms, 
and  by  your  own  large  sympathies.  It 
was  you  who  helped  to  shatter  my  poor 
ideal  by  showing  how  much  there  was 
in  womanhood  that  my  ideal  did  not 
comprehend  ;  and  as  I  gradually  grew 
to  see  this  more  clearlv,  I  seemed  like  a 
man  waking  from  a  fevered  dream.  I 
seemed  to  be  finding  myself,  and  my 
sane  judgment  again,  which  I  had  so 
long  lost." 

He  stopped.     She  took  her  eyes  from 
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his  ;  her  head  drooped,  and  she  remained 
for  a  long  while  thoughtful.  It  is 
strange  by  what  simple  magic  the  world 
of  a  woman's  heart  is  not  seldom  gov- 
erned— how  a  word  will  turn  the  whole 
sea  of  her  thoughts  from  sweet  to  bitter, 
and  from  bitter  again  to  sweet !  When 
Lady  Di  spoke  once  more,  her  manner 
was  wholly  changed.  She  laid  her  hand 
upon  Marsham 's  arm,  and  said  sweetly 
and  regretfully,  **  Forgive  me  ;  I  have 
been  very  hard  on  you.  Your  hour  is 
not  yet  come,  my  friend ;  and  that  is 
all.  But  it  will  come  soon,  I  feel  a 
strange  assurance  ;  and  it  may  come  too, 
perhaps,  when  you  are  least  expecting 
it." 

She  rose,  as  she  said  this,  with  a  slight 
shudder.  "  It  is  turning  chilly, "  she  said. 
'*  Suppose  we  go  indoors.  At  sunset  it 
is  so  much  colder  than  at  night. 

Indoors  Marsham  was  half 
and  half  relieved  to  discover  that  an  ol< 
maiden  lady,  in  spectacles,  once  Lad)^  j 
Di's  governess,  and  now  her  companion. .«-: 
had  meanwhile  made  her  appearance  zzz 
from  the  upper  regions,  and  was  to  giv» 
dulness  and  propriety  to  what  else  woule 
have  been  a  tete-d-tete  dinner.  She 
any  rate  prevented  a  renewal  of  the  deT^^ 
icate  and  embarrassing  discussions  th^  .« 
had  occupied  the  afternoon  ;  and  fc3»^ 
this  both  of  those  who  had  taken  part  m- 
them  were  not  ungrateful.  Lady  Di  -^  ^ 
indignation  and  anger  seemed  quite  h^  mr- 
at  rest  ;  and  she  conversed  with  a  brigli  Wi 
ness  and  an  eagerness  which,  when  sV     h 

appealed  to  Marsham,  seemed  to  cai 7y 

a  subtle  caress  with  it.     After  dinn^^/* 
the   moon  had  risen.      The  night  w-;^y 
mild  and  splendid.     **  I  will  come  ox/^ 
with  you,"  said  Lady  Di,  **  and  we  w/y/ 
watch  for  your  friends  from  Monaco. 
Before  long  we  may  expect  their  boat  at 
the  landing-stage." 

They  stood  together,  leaning  on  a 
pale  balustrade,  with  the  glittering  sea 
below,  and  the  fronds  of  a  tall  palm 
feathering  dark  above  them.  Lady  Di, 
as  Marsham  felt  sure  she  would,  j^- 
tumed  almost  instantly  to  the  old  topic. 

**  My  brother,"  she  said,  **  if  I  may 
still  call  you  by  the  old  name,  my  old 
interest  in  you  has  never  waned  ;  and  it 
was  because  that  interest  was  so  genuine 
that  I  just  now  spoke  so  harshly.  Do 
not  be  angry  with  me  because  I  was 
shocked  at  the  state  you  had  sunk  to.     I 
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was  shocked  only  at  it,  because  it  was 
so  unworthy  of  yourself — you  who  are 
by  nature  so  faithful  and  so  generous, 
and  (though  you  yourself  may  not  know 
it)  so  passionately  and  so  nobly  affection- 
ate."    Unperceived  by  his  companion, 
^arsham  smiled  slightly.     She  went  on 
in    hurried,  earnest  accents.       "  Some 
<lay,  it  may  be  soon,  the  power  of  loving 
that  seems  so  lost  to  you  will  return,  I 
Iluow  it  will :  and  then  the  life  that  you 
now  despise  will  become  transfigured  to 
you.     Scales  will  fall  from  your  eyes, 
and  you  will  see  it  in  all  its  solemn  value. 
You  will  but  *  cross  a  step  or  two  of 
dubious  twilight ; '  then  a  new  glory  will 
break  on  you,  '  which  never  was  on  sea 
or  land  ; '  and  you  will  stand  amazed 
and  in  reverent  rapture  at  the  changed 
landscape — at 

The  novel 
Silent  silver  lights  and  darks  undreamed  of. 

Bear  with  me  a  moment  longer.  You 
say  you  have  lost  faith.  My  friend,  I 
can  sympathize  with  you  there  :  I  too  at 
times  have  well-nigh  lost  mine.  But  as 
my  hope  in  another  life  grew  fainter, 
my  belief  in  this  one  grew  only  the  more 
passionate.  I  am  now  speaking  to  you 
not  as  a  Catholic.  Forget  that  I  am 
one.  My  religion  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  truth  that  I  am  trying  to  teach 
you.  I  am  speaking  to  you  but  as  a 
woman  simply,  with  a  woman's  natural 
affections,  and  a  woman's  natural  in- 
sight. I  am  showing  you  how  you  can 
know  what  life  is ;  and  how  you  only 
despise  it  now  from  rejecting  the  one 
thing  in  it  that  is  of  value." 

**  And  can  all  love  in  this  way  ?"  said 
Marsham. 

"All,"sai4  Lady  Di.  **  God  be 
thanked,  even  the  meanest  of  his  creat- 
ures." 

*•  B(it  do  you  think,"  said  Marsham, 
**  that  they  would  so  love  even  if  they 
could  ?  My  sister,  if  I  may  give  you 
the  counterpart  of  the  kind  name  you 
give  me,  I  am  one — ^and  I  say  this  in  all 
seriousness — who  would  not  so  love  even 
if  he  could.  And  it  is  you — your  own 
charming  self — ^who  have  taught  me  to 
feel  this  and  have  neutralized  your  own 
gospel.  The  fascination  that  your  com- 
pany had  for  me  those  years  ago  was  its 
calm  and  its  coolness — the  utter  absence 
from  it  of  that  very  feeling,  which  you 
would  have  me  again  suffer  from.     Love 


to  me  was  a  hot  atmosphere  ;  it  made 
my  life  like  a  fevered  dream  ;  it  distorted 
everything  out  of  its  true  proportions. 
It  lured  me  to  think  a  woman  perfect 
who  my  judgment  told  me  was  not  per- 
fect. It  was  a  physical,  an  intellectual, 
and  an  emotional  tether  to  me." 

**  Mr.  Marsham  !"  she  exclaimed,  in 
a  voice  almost  inaudible.  She  pressed 
her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  felt  the 
few  lines  which  she  knew  were  written 
on  it,  deepened  by  a  sudden  pain.  She 
moved  a  pace  or  two  away,  and  mur- 
mured to  herself  in  a  broken  whisper, 

"  He  lov€S  not  hollow  cheek  and  faded  eye  ! 
Yet,  oh,  my  friend,  and  would  you  have  me 
die?" 

Marsham  could  hear  nothing  of  this  ; 
but  he  was  utterly  taken  aback  by  the 
intensity  of  her  feeling,  though  the  ex- 
act nature  of  it  never  crossed  his  mind. 

**  I  could  never  have  dreamt,"  he 
said,  *  *  that  you  took  life  thus  seriously. 
To  me  you  always  seemed  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  light  delicate  cynicism,  half 
contemptuous  and  half  regretful.  You 
seemed  to  look  at  things  with  a  mixture 
of  irony  and  tenderness  which  to  me 
was  peculiarly  piquant  and  attractive, 
but  which  I  could  never  have  believed 
compatible  with  such  earnestness  as  you 
show  now.  How  could  I  think  that  a 
woman  who  would  countenance  Mrs. 
Crane,  who  could  lightly  discuss  a  scan- 
dal either  with  or  about  Lord  Surbiton, 
who  could  move  among  the  most 
doubtful  topics  with  the  delicate  ease 
that  only  comes  of  familiarity  —  how 
could  I  think  that  such  a  woman  was  in 
reality  the  solemn  believer  in  the  most 
severe  and  intense  form  of  all  human 
affection  ?" 

"  Are  you  so  poor  an  observer  of  hu- 
man nature  as  that?"  she  answered. 
**  I  am  not  of  the  world,  but  I  still  am 
in  it ;  and  I  know  it  too  well  to  be  sur- 
prised at  its  ways.  But  I  estimate  its 
men  and  women  at  their  true  worth  ; 
and  for  this  reason,  I  can  hardly  restrain 
my  tears  at  the  thought  that  you  are 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  them." 

"  And  so  you  think  that  from  them," 
said  Marsham,  "  the  true  value  of  life  is 
hidden?" 

"  Hidden  !"  she  echoed,  with  her 
head  averted.  "  They  do  not  even 
dream  of  its  existence  !  Lord  Surbiton 
is  a  man  of  genius,  and  he  once,  doubt- 
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less,  had  the  eye  to  see.  But  he  conse- 
crated what  might  have  been  his  affec- 
tions to  his  own  dissolute  self-indulgence, 
and  what  still  is  his  genius,  to  his  own 
contemptible  vanity.  Did  you  hear  him 
mouthing  out  at  breakfast  that  *  every 
savage  can  love  ; '  as  if ,  when  a  man  did 
truly  love,  he  were  not  at  once,  in  the 
deepest  sense^  civilized,  no  matter  how 
lowly  his  lot,  or  how  seemingly  poor  his 
education.** 

**  And  yet,'*  said  Marsham,  **  there 
are  savages,  and  there  are  men  and 
women  of  the  world  also.  And  now, 
my  friend,  let  me  ask  you  one  thing. 
When  you  tell  me  that  man's  life  is 
solemn  and  is  precious,  what  mean- 
ing do  you  attach  to  the  words  ?  Is 
there  any  more  meaning  in  them  than 
in  saying,  as  a  general  statement,  that 
men  are  worth  a  million  of  money  ? 
Socne  men  are  millionaires,  it  is  true  ; 
but  most  men  are  not.  In  the  same 
way  some  men  may  find  in  life  the  solemn 
value  you  speak  of,  but  many  men  do 
not,  as  you  yourself  declare  to  me. 
What,  then,  of  those  who  do  not  ?  I 
am  speaking  to  you,  remember,  not  as  a 
Catholic,  but  as  a  woman  with  no  re- 
ligious faith  at  all.  How  will  you  make 
me  believe  in  the  spiritual  riches  of  life 
in  any  more  comforting  and  universal 
way  than  you  can  make  me  believe  in  its 
material  riches  ?  Lord  Surbiton  and 
Mrs.  Crane  are  both  of  them  human 
lives.  If  human  lives  can  be  so  value- 
less, how  can  you  say  as  a  fact  that 
human  life  is  of  value  ?" 

It  might  be — "  she  began. 

Yes,"  he  answered  ;  **  every  French 
private  might  be  a  field-marshal.  Take 
any  soldier  as  he  marches  into  battle, 
and  you  can  truly  say  that  each  one  may 
be  saved.  But  what,  for  a  creedless 
woman,  does  may  be  or  fnight  be  mean  ? 
A  man  cannot  live  his  own  life  in  two 
ways.  He  is  what  he  is  ;  and  he  is 
nothing  but  what  he  is.  And  if  life  is 
only  holy  and  solemn  because  a  man,  as 
a  fact,. attains  the  fruition  in  it  of  perfect 
happiness,  and  happiness  of  a  certain 
sort,  what  worthless  dogs  must  the  vast 
majority  of  our  kind  be  !  Lady  Di, 
consider  this  too.  Suppose  that  every 
human  being  had  it  in  him  or  her  to 
love  as  you  say  they  should  love,  what 
will  you  say  of  the  cases  where  the  love 
is  not  returned  ?'* 
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**  I  say,**  she  replied,  **  that  despite 
the  intense,  the  life-long  anguish  that  re- 
jection brings,  it  is  better  to  have  longed 
for  that  highest  happiness,  even  though 
it  may  forever  be  denied  one." 

».*•  If  the  value  of  life,**  said  Marsham, 
"^<s  gained  by  a  fruitless  longing  for 
what  makes  it  valuable,  is  not  a  beggar 
rich  only  because  he  longs  for  riches } 
Is  not  a  starving  street-boy  filled  only 
because  he  stares  into  a  cook-shop  win- 
dow?** 

**  Stop,**  she  cried.  **  Mr.  Marsham, 
I  beseech  you  stop !  The  world  is 
full  of  mysteries.  Why  turn  the  probe 
round  in  the  painful  wound  ?  Do 
not  think  of  what  others  cannot  do, 
but  of  what  you  can  do.  You  are  not. 
excused  from  choosing  the  right,  because 
it  is  not  open  to  all,  as  it  is  to  you,  t( 
choose  it.  You  are  not  your  own,*'  sh< 
went  on.  "  Should  another  ask  your  ^ 
heart  of  you,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  J 
and  her  to  give  it,  not  to  keep  the 
ure  of  it  laid  up  in  a  napkin.  You  knoi 
not  the  crime  that  you  might  commit  b^ 
doing  so.  I  have  a  friend  who  hs 
loved  a  man  long,  but  she  has  met  wit! 
no  return  from  him.     My  poor  friend- 


I  know  her  and  her  sorrows  well ;  and 
know  that  love  unrequited,  or  withdraw^^^ 
if  half  given,  makes  a  woman  spitefp" 
and  embittered.  All  the  milk  and  honey  ^ 
her  nature  turn  to  gall ;  and,  besides  hi 
ing  the  man  she  ought  to  love,  she  ends 
despising  herself,  whom  she  ought  to  rf         v- 
erence.     But  you,*'  she  said,  somethisr?^ 
of  the  old  bitterness  for  a  moment  cokt-*?- 
ing  back  to  her,  *'  you  will  make  no  ssir. 
rifice  for  another.     Your  love  is  giv^?/? 
utterly  to  this  idle,  aimless  life — this  life, 
not  of  love,   but   of  love-making,    not 
even  of  pleasure,  but  of  pleasure-seeking. 
See — there  is  the  boat  coming  for  you. 
You    must    go    now.      Go — go.     The 
night  is  getting  chilly.     You  cannot  stay 
longer,  and  I  am  too  tired  to  again  face 
the  party.     Alas,  my  friend  !  I  can  wish 
you  nothing  worse  than  that  you  may 
continue  a  life  like  this.    But  go.     I  shall 
see  you  soon  again — shall  I  not  ?    And 
think  over  meanwhile  what  I  have  said 
to  you.** 

**  I  fear  you  will  not  see  me  again  for 
some  time,"  he  said.  **  You  say  I  give 
up  nothing  I  delight  in.  I  do  delight, 
I  confess  it,  in  this  idle  life  here  ;  and 
yet  to-morrow  I  am  going  to  give  this 
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life  up.  My  place  is  already  taken  by 
the  mid-day  train  to-morrow,  and  the 
morning  after  I  shall  be  in  the  fogs  and 
frosts  of  England.  Business,  and  busi- 
ness not  of  my  own,  but  of  others — of 
others  whom  I  still  try  to  help,  but  for 
whom  I  feel  no  affection  —  calls  me 
away  ;  and  I  choose  to  obey  the  call. 
Do  not  fear  for  my  sake.  I  am  not  un- 
happy, though  I  am  not  happy,  and  I  try 
to  do  my  duties,  though  I  make  no 
solemn  face  while  I  am  doing  them. 
In  England,  in  June,  perhaps  we  may 
meet  again  ;  and  if  meanwhile  happiness 
should  come  to  me  in  the  form  of  love, 
it  will  be  so  much  the  better  for  me,  for 
w'e  all  welcome  happiness  ;  and  I  will 
ask  you  to  congratulate  me  on  the  un- 
hoped-for treasure.  But  if  it  does  not, 
I  shall  remember  with  gratitude  your  in- 
terest in  me  all  the  same  ;  and  will  only 
ask  you  not  to  waste  your  compassion 
on  one  who  knows  how  to  give  a  frolic 
welcome  both  to  thunder  and  to  sun- 
shine, and  whose  worst  crime  it  is,  that 
he  cools,  with  light  amusements,  brows 
that  might  otherwise  be  often  aching.'* 

He  said  good-by  to  her,  but  she 
hardly  apswered  him.  In  another  in- 
stant he  was  gone,  and  the  voices  of  his 
friends  soon  mounted  up  to  her  as  he 
was  entering  the  boat.  Lady  Di  re- 
mained motionless  as  a  statue,  leaning 
on  the  balustrade.  *' Going  !"  she 
moaned  to  herself.  **  Far  off — gone — 
tb-morrow  !'* 

She  was  remaining  lost  in  thought, 
when  she  was  startled  by  a  few  chords 
struck  suddenly  on  a  guitar,  the  sound 
of  which  floated  up  to  her,  clear  from 
the  surface  of  the  water.  **  There  was 
some  woman,"  she  exclaimed — **  I  re- 
member they  said  so  now — that  was  go- 
ing to  sing  one  of  his  songs  as  they 
rowed  home  !  and  has  he  the  heart  to 
ask  it  of  her  ?  Can  he  see  nothing  ? 
Can  he  understand  nothing  ?'* 

She  did  not  move.  She  stood  there 
as  if  petrified,  with  her  lips  half  parted. 

Saxea  ut  effigies  bacchantis  constitit  Evoe. 

She  was  fearful  and  yet  expectant  of  the 
woman's  voice — the  voice  of  the  Coun- 
tess Marie  —  of  which  she  had  often 
heard,  but  with  which  she  had  never 
dreamed  of  having  such  association. 
Soon  it  came  ;  and  there  came  mixed 
with  it  a  splash  of  oars,  and  a  tinkling 


of  the  faint  guitar-strings.  The  voice 
seemed  to  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the 
moonlight,  and  so  light  and  liquid,  so 
aerial  and  so  plaintive,  were  the  sound 
and  melody,  that  they  might  have  come 
from  some  soulless  mermaid  or  Siren  ; 
and  seemed  expressive  half  of  exultant 
buoyancy,  half  of  extreme  sadness. 

*'  Hollow  and  vast  starred  skies  are  o  er  us, 
Bare  to  their  blue  profoundest  height. 
Waves  and  moonlight  melt  before  us, 
Into  the  heart  of  the  lonely  night. 


(< 


«« 


Row,  young  oarsman,  row,  young  oarsman  ; 

See  how  the  diamonds  drip  from  the  oar  ! 
What  of  the  shore  and  friends  ?  Young  oars- 
man, 

Never  row  us  again  to  shore. 

See  how  shadow  and  silver  mingle 

Here  on  the  wonderful  wide  bare  sea  ; 

And  shall  we  sigh  for  the  blinking  ingle — 
Sigh  for  the  old  known  chamber — we  ? 

"  Are  we  fain  of  the  old  smiles  tender  ? 
The  happy  passion,  the  pure  repose  ? 
True,  we  sigh  ;  but  would  we  surrender 
Sighs  like  ours  for  smiles  like  those  ? 


(« 


Row,  young  oarsman,  far  out  yonder,. 
Into  the  crypt  by  the  night  we  float ; 

Fair  faint  moon-flames  wash  and  wander. 
Wash  and  wander,  about  our  boat ! 


**  Not  a  fetter  is  here  to  bind  us. 

Love  and  memory  loose  their  spell  ; 
Friends  of  the  home  we  have  left  behind  us. 
Prisoners  of  content,  farewell  ! 

**  Row,  young  oarsman,  far  out  yonder. 
Over  the  moonlight's  breathing  breast  ; 
Rest  not.     Give  us  no  pause  to  ponder  : 
All  things  we  can  endure,  but  rest ! 

*•  Row,  young  oarsman,  row,  young  oarsman  ! 
See  how  the  diamonds  drip  from  the  oar  ; 
What  of  the  shore  and  friends  ?    Young  oars 
man. 
Never  row  us  again  to  shore  !" 

Lady  Diotima  could  not  distinguish 
the  words  ;  but  she  stood  listening  for 
the  last  faint  sounds  till  long  after  they 
had  become  inaudible.  Then  she  turned 
and  walked  slowly  back  towards  the 
villa.  Tears  fell  slowly  from  her  eyes. 
She  started  to  find  herself  shaken  with 
a  convulsive  sob.  **  Life  indeed,"  she 
cried  bitterly,  *  *  has  a  perfect  happiness 
for  all  of  us,  if  we  only  long  for  it,  no 
matter  whether  or  no  we  win  it  !  * '  Then 
once  more  she  turned  towards  the  sea, 
and  to  the  silver  track  on  which  she 
knew  the  boat  was  floating,  and  ex- 
claimed, '.half  aloud,  in  the  still  flower- 
scented  night  air,  as  she  looked  : 
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"  And  so,  without  more  circumstance  at  all, 
I  hold  il  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part : 
You,  as    your    business    and    desire    shall 
prompt  you — 


For  every  man  hath  business  and  desire. 
Such  as  it  is — and,  for  my  own  poor  part. 
Look  you,  I  will  go  pray." 

The  Nineteenth  Century. 


•  »• 
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BY   MRS.    BRASSEY. 


The  following  notes  describe  a  jour- 
ney which  I  made  in  Syria  a  few  years 
ago.  Notwithstanding  the  invitation  of 
friends,  I  place  them  before  the  public 
with  diffidence.  If  the  story  of  my 
Eastern  journeyings  should  be  found  to 
possess  any  interest  for  the  general 
reader,  it  will  mainly  be  because  it  was 
written — often  hurriedly  enough — amid 
the  scenes  and  incidents  described,  and 
that  the  impressions  recorded  may  there- 
fore be  assumed  to  bear  the  stamp  of 
freshness  and  genuineness.  With  this 
brief  explanation,  which  will,  I  hope, 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  many  shortcom- 
ings, I  proceed  with  my  narrative. 

About  the  middle  of  autumn  we  em- 
barked in  an  auxiliary  screw  schooner- 
rigged  vessel  of  190 tons,  the**  Meteor," 
at  Cowes,  with  the  intention  of  proceed- 
ing to  Syria  by  way  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
Mediterranean.  From  the  first  moment 
we  encountered  a  series  of  mishaps  and 
hindrances,  and  when  at  last  we  got  un- 
der way  a  heavy  gale  commenced.  As 
the  wind  continued  to  freshen  we  hove 
to  ;  all  the  boats  of  the  yacht  were  taken 
on  board,  three  reefs  of  the  mainsail 
taken  in,  and  various  other  reductions 
tried  in  her  canvas  to  make  her  sail 
more  easily.  It  certainly  was  a  frightful 
sea.  Neither  Mr.  Brassey  nor  any  of 
our  party  ever  remembered  a  worse  one 
than  it  became  just  off  the  Race  of  Ush- 
ant,  and  as  the  gale  increased  we  dipped 
head  into  it  every  moment. 

As  for  the  yacht,  she  rose  right  out  of 
the  water  and  then  came  down  with  a 
thud  which  made  her  strain  and  creak 
all  over.  At  every  plunge  all  the  doors 
of  the  wardrobes  and  cupboards  flew 
open,  and  the  clothes  and  books  came 
tumbling  out  in  every  direction.  No 
fastening  seemed  capable  of  holding  ;  so 
that  by  morning  the  little  berths,  which 
were  so  tidy  when  we  started,  were 
hardly  recognizable.  All  our  worldly 
goods  lay  heaped  on  the  floor,  rolling 


from  side  to  side  as  the  vessel  tossed  and 
pitched,  nor  were  they  improved  by 
sundry  seas  we  had  shipped  during  the 
night. 

After  beating  against  the  storm  many 
weary  hours  we  were  compelled  to  put 
into  Brest,  and  here  our  yachting  voyage 
ended,  for,  after  a  detention  of  ten  days, 
finding  that  there  was  not  the  smallest 
prospect  of  an  improvement  in  the 
weather^  I  decided  to  proceed  overland 
to  Gibraltar  with  my  cousin  and  the 
courier  we  had  engaged  for  our  Syrian 
expedition.  Mr.  Brassey  would  not  de- 
sert the  yachty  in  which  he  hoped  to 
reach  Gibraltar  with  the  children  very 
nearly  as  soon  as  we  did. 

I  must  not  dwell  on  this  portion  of 
our  journey,  and  therefore  content  my- 
self with  saying  that  in  due  course  W( 
did  all  meet  at  Gibraltar  (where  we  we 
joined  by  my  brother-in-law),  though  th 
yacht  did  not  appear.  After  a  brief  bu 
pleasant  visit  we  found  ourselves — 
party  of  four — on  board  the  P.  and  O— . 
Company's  steamer  bound  for  Alexan- 
dria, at  which  port  we  re-embarked  foK" 
Beyrout,  where  my  journal  commences. 

November  2. — On  awaking  at  six  this 
morning  the  anchor  was  just  being  let  go 
off  Beyrout,  where  we  anchored,  and  soon 
after  landed,  going  straight  to  the  Hotel 
de  r Orient — a  queer  old  Asiatic  house 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  with  number- 
less courtyards,  and  the  filthiest  of 
rooms  opening  into  them.  I  had  been 
feeling  unwell  for  a  couple  of  days  past, 
so  perhaps  I  was  more  susceptible  to 
the  influence  of  uncomfortable  sur- 
roundings. Whether  it  was  the  force  of 
my  bad  example  I  know  not,  but  all  the 
party  suddenly  became  quite  depressed. 
Broken  windows,  tattered  curtains,  doors 
without  fastenings,  chairs  and  tables 
without  legs,  dirty  |beds,  and  nests  of 
vermin  in  every  comer,  added  to  the 
most  overpowering  bad  smells,  are  not 
enlivening.      However,     the     landlord 
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us  a  fairly-cooked  breakfast  and 
excellent  Lebanon  wine,  after 
our  two  gentlemen  set  out  to  find 
ost-office  and  the  banker's.  On 
way  they  fortunately  stumbled  on 
xly  new  hotel  on  the  sea-shore, 
in  the  European  style  and  kept  by 
ek.  It  had  been  quite  full  in  the 
ng,  and  the  proprietor  had  not 
ore  sent,  as  usual,  on  board  \he 
er  to  tout,  but  some  of  the  lodgers 
moving  out  later  in  the  day.  The 
nt  Tom  found  this  out  he  took  the 
t  rooms,  and  came  back  to  bring  us 
•ag  and  baggage,  to  our  great  delight, 
the  afternoon  we  took  a  pretty 
along  the  banks  of  the  Beyrout 
and  went  to  see  some  beautiful 
e  gardens  full  of  trees  laden  with 
ind  flowers.  The  road  home  lay 
gh  some  of  the  many  orchards  of 
trries,  which  are  grown  here  as  ex- 
ely  as  vines  in  the  wine-growing 
:ts  of  France.  The  place  is  also 
IS  for  the  numerous  establishments 
iwinding  the  silk  from  the  cocoons, 
or  preparing  the  raw  silk  for  the 
)ean  manufacturers.  The  country 
^  for  miles  up  the  slope  of  Leba- 
has  become  one  vast  mulberry- 
rd  ;  scarcely  any  other  plant  seems 
cultivated.  Beyrout  appears  to 
large  and  prosperous  |,town,  well 
ed  at  the  foot  of  the  Lebanon, 
the  bay  which  bears  its  name 
ling  out  before  it.  The  view  is 
us  from  this  hotel,  and  the  outlook 
he  distant  mountains  and  !the  ex- 
of  brilliant  blue  water  is  indescrib- 
ovely. 

uemS^r  5. — An  early  ride  through 
izaars  showed  us  nothing  extraor- 
r.  They  are  chiefly  full  of  Man- 
ir  prints,  which  are  much  worn  by 
omen  here.  The  cloth  bazaar  is  a 
one,  and  so  is  that  for  Lebanon 
of  which  there  were  some  fine 
aens.  It  is  a  sort  of  gold  stuff 
id  with  gay-colored  silks,  and  would 
rery  well  on  furniture  or  for  hang- 
As  at  Cairo,  the  things  are  sold 
^r  old  courts,  but  these  are  built 
ite  a  different  style  of  architecture, 
a  twelve-o'clock  breakfast  we  were 
d  and  ready  for  a  start,  which  we, 
rer,  decided  to  put  oflF,  as  the  prep- 
nsin  the  commissariat  department 
by  no  means  complete.     But  as 


the  horses  were  standing  saddled  at  the 
door,  we  thought  we  might  as  well  try 
them,  and  gave  them  a  good  gallop  to 
the  pine-wood.  The  ground  was  loose 
and  sandy,  and  we  found  all  the  horses 
pretty  good  except  one  animal,  which  is 
decidedly  lame,  and  must  be  changed. 

On  returning  to  the  hotel,  Karam  took 
us  to  see  his  preparations,  and  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  wonder  at  the  delay  in 
departure.  He  seems  determined  that 
the  journey  shall  be  made  in  the  great- 
est comfort ;  and  yet  it  is  against  his 
own  interest,  for  ,we  pay  him  so  much  a 
day,  and  certainly  did  not  expect  a  quar- 
ter of  the  luxuries  he  appears  to  be  pro- 
viding. 

A  stormy  evening  ;  all  the  ships  in  the 
bay  rolling  and  pitching  tremendously. 

November  4. — We  were  roused  at  six 
A.M.,  and  found  the  wind  still  high  and 
the  weather  threatening,  but  we  were  de- 
termined to  make  a  start,  our  time  be- 
ing limited.  I  still  feel  far  from  well, 
but  perhaps  the  travelling  and  mountain 
air  will  set  me  all  right,  though  I  fancy 
my  discomfort  is  caused  by  the  sudden 
change  from  great  heat  to  this  really 
cool  weather.. 

Our  baggage  train  of  ten  mules  and 
one  donkey  started  soon  after  eight,  and 
by  9.30  we  were  on  horseback  with  Ka- 
ram and  an  attendant  muleteer.  The 
horses  are  not  much  to  look  at,  but  easy 
to  ride  and  sure-footed,  climbing  up  and 
down  the  stone  staircases  which  repre- 
sent roads  in  these  parts.  At  first  the 
road  lay  through  the  town,  but  we  soon 
got  out  into  pleasant  shady  lanes  bor- 
dered by  bamboos,  acacias,  and  aloes. 
Then  we  came  out  on  the  open  sea- 
shore, and  rode  along  the  sand  of ,  St. 
George's  Bay,  so  called  from  being  the 
supposed  scene  of  the  conflict  between 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  I  wonder 
if  the  waves  were  as  high  on  that  occa- 
sion as  they  are  to-day  ! 

We  next  climbed  up  and  down  two 
tremendous  rock  staircases,  crossed  the 
Dog  River,  otherwise  known  at  the  Ly- 
cus  or  Nahr-el-Kelb,  and  arrived  at, the 
luncheon  place.  This  was  a  curious  lit- 
tle inn,  built  almost  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  over  a  rapid  stream,  rushing  from 
the  rock  and  running  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  inn.  Two  tables  were  placed 
bodily  in  the  stream,  so  that  if  you  liked 
you  might  sit  with  your  feet  and  legs  in 
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the  water.  But  we  were  satisfied  to  eat 
the  luncheon  we  had  brought  with  us  in 
the  veranda  under  drier  conditions, 
and  enjoy  the  lovely  view  on  either  side. 
The  rocks  here  are  very  fine,  rising  into 
abrupt  cliffs  looo  feet  high  ;  the  river 
rushes  into  the  dark  blue  sea  beneath 
them,  and  the  mingled  waters  rise  and 
beat  themselves  into  foam  against  their 
steep  sides.  A  few  women  in  bright- 
colored  draperies  washing  clothes  on  a 
little  patch  of  sand,  and  the  mules  and 
donkeys  tied  up  a  little  farther  on,  made 
all  together  a  beautiful  picture.  A  little 
higher  up  the  river  are  the  rock  sculp- 
tures of  Nahr-el-Kelb,  curious  flat  tab- 
lets of  Roman  origin,  supposed  to  have 
been  put  up  by  different  kings  to  com- 
memorate various  expeditions  and  con- 
quests in  this  part  of  Syria  ;  but  the  fig- 
ures and  writings  are  much  defaced  and 
difficult  to  decipher. 

All  the  afternoon  the  rocky  bridle- 
path led  us  up  the  steep  sides  of  Leba- 
non, through  vineyards  and  mulberry- 
orchards,  past  small  villages,  where  we 
caught  an  occasional  glimpse,  through 
the  open  doors,  of  busy  handlooms, 
weaving  the  beautiful  gold-threaded 
*'  Lebanon  work."  The  air  is  much 
cooler  at  this  height ;  in  fact,  after  sun- 
set it  became  very  cold,  and  in  spite  of 
the  lovely  scenery,  none  of  us  were  sorry 
to  come  suddenly  upon  our  tents  pitched 
on  a  green  space  just  beyond  the  village 
of  Ajiltun.  There  was  some  anxiety 
also  for  the  first  sight  of  our  movable 
home  for  the  next  month.  First,  in  the 
centre,  was  the  dining  tent,  in  which 
Tom  and  Albert  sleep,  but  except  for 
the  beds,  which  are  arranged  so  as  to 
form  most  comfortable  sofas  in  the  day, 
you  would  never  guess  its  **  double 
duty."  It  is  round  in  shape,  and  some 
eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  lined  with  gay- 
colored  stuff  and  well  carpeted.  The 
second  tent  is  similar,  and  makes  a  com- 
fortable and  pretty  sleeping  place  for 
Evie  and  me  ;  besides  which  there  is  a 
kitchen  tent  and  all  its  belongings.  I 
don*t  think  any  of  us  slept  much  that 
first  night ;  the  horses  and  mules,  which 
were  picketed  all  round  the  tents  for 
safety,  made  such  odd  noises.  Occa- 
sionally one  broke  loose  and  came  sniff- 
ing round  the  tent,  only  to  entangle  it- 
self in  the  ropes  and  cause  a  good  deal 
of  confusion. 


November  5. — Breakfast  was  over  by 
half-past  seven,  and  by  nine  o'clock 
everything  had  been  packed  up  and  our 
long  train  began  to  move  slowly  off. 
Wc  thought  we  had  only  six  hours  be- 
fore us,  and  therefore  took  it  easily  the 
first  part  of  the  way.  The  views  on  all 
sides  were  exquisite,  but  particularly  to- 
wards Beyrout  over  the  sea,  where  the 
eye  can  follow  the  graceful  curves  of  the 
coast.  On  the  other  hand  rose  the  fan- 
tastic limestone  rocks,  standing  out, 
here  like  a  convent,  there  like  the  battle-  — 
ments  of  a  fortress.  Beautiful  flowers 
grew  in  profusion  on  the  hillsides,  cyc- 
lamens and  crocuses  of  half-a-doze 
different  kinds,  and  every  tiny  rivule* 
ran  through  a  soft  green  fringe  of  inai< 
enhair  fern.  Nearly  all  the  hill 
are  crowned  by  a  convent,  and  some 
these  dwellings  are  very  large.  This  * 
the  principal  country  of  the  Maronite- 
most  of  whom  have  been  educated  ^ 
Rome. 

We  were  journeying  along  very  co; 
fortably,  when  unfortunately  we  took 
into  our  heads  to  turn  aside  and  se 
remarkable  natural  bridge  called  "  I 
Hain,"  which  hds  been  much  spoken 
by    travellers,    and    our    guide    ne 
thought  of  telling  us  that  it  lay  th. 
and  a  half  hours'  journey  out  of  « 
way.    The  first  part  of  the  track  was  tr-  Ti/y 
frightful ;   down  a  slippery  rock  st  sa/r- 
case,  some  of  whose  steps  were  so  sfcee/) 
that  the  horses  almost  sat  on  the  "top, 
dropping  both  their  fore  legs  down  at 
once,  and  then  jerked  their  hind  Itp 
after  them,  with  a  sort  of  jump,  which 
was  most  jarring,  especially  as  the  lai)d- 
ing  had  to  be  made  on  a  smooth  sloping 
stone.     It  looked  too  endless  to  attempt 
to  walk  down  it,  so  the  only  way  was  to 
give  the  horses  their  heads  completely, 
and  sit  as  firm  as  one  could.     Two  men 
walked  by  the  side  of  Evie  and  me,  lo 
hold  us  on  at  the  worst  places,  and  catch 
us  should  we  show  any  signs  of  falling 
off.     However,  we  reached  the  bottom 
in  safety,  having  only  suffered  from  a 
severe  shaking,  and  after  winding  along 
the  steep  banks  of  the  river  Nahr  Sahib, 
we  crossed  it  by  a  stone  bridge  and 
climbed   up  the  opposite   side  of  th^ 
mountain  by  an  equally  precipitous  stai 
case.     I  do  not  think  any  descriptic 
can  give  an  idea  of  the  tracks  used  f 
travelling  in   this  country  ;    the   wo 
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I  path  might  be  a  high  road  by  com- 
:>n.  Perhaps  they  most  resemble — 
they  are  a  hundred  times  worse — 
►tony  side  of  **  Monte  Moro,"  in 
:erland,  where  I  remember  we  had 
amp  from  stone  to  stone.  The 
;ry  was  fine,  but  bleak,  bare,  and 
ate,  except  in  a  few  sheltered  nooks 
e  hillsides,  which  were  filled  with 
3dendrons,  sometimes  in  full  blos- 

last  the  bridge  we  had  come  to  see 
reached,  and  certainly  it  is  most 
lerfuL     Imagine  a  span  of  i6o  feet, 

over  the  river,  and  formed  by  the 
al  limestone  rock.  The  illusion  is 
ct,  for  there  are  the  abutments, 
,  and  buttresses  exactly  as  if  they 
been  built  from  a  design.  It  was 
two  o-clock,  and  we  had  far  to  go. 
'  a  hasty  lunch,  therefore,  and  a 
I  needed  half -hour's,  rest,  we  start- 
;ain  ;  but  before  half  an  hour  was 

Karam  and  our  guide  began  to 
'el  as  to  which  was  the  right  road, 
worst  of  it  was  that  neither  seemed 
in,  and  when  we  decided  to  follow 
m  up  a  dreadful  goat-track,  it  was 

because  he  was  our  responsible 
r.  This  path  brought  us,  after  a 
tful  scramble,  into  a  sort  of  cul-de- 
.mong  the  limestone  rocks — a  spot 
)ut  a  blade  of  grass  or  vestige  of 
;ation  ;  it  might  easily  have  been  the 
nal  of  any  of  Dor6's  illustrated  pages 
ante's  **  Inferno.'*  Here  all  traces 
ly  path  ended,  and  after  trying  one 
down,  which  was  too  steep  for  even 
cat-like  horses,  we  began  to  feel 
we  were  destined  to  pass  the  night 
le  mountains.  It  was  now  past  five 
ck,  and  so  dark  that  we  could 
ly  see  our  way  by  the  fast  fading 
jht.  A  little  lower  down  was  a 
ered  hollow,  with  some  brushwood 
lake  a  fire.  Here  we  hit  upon  a 
.y  and  so  pursued    our  way  again 

great  difficulty  down  to  a  lower 
»,  whence  we  saw  the  lights  of  a  vil- 
Karam  declared  them  to  be  those 
fka,  but  this  was  not  very  cheering 
igence,  for  they  were  on  the  other 
of  the  gorge,  and  we  were  on  the 
li  a  tremendous  precipice  and  had 
I  lost  the  path. 

'  this  time  I  was  so  tired  that  I 
i  hardly  sit  on  my  horse.  We  ac- 
^ngly  determined  to  stop,  while  the 


guides  went  on  to  try  and  find  the  track 
again.  Tom  and  Albert  laid  me  down 
in  a  sheltered  comer,  and  attempted  to 
make  a  fire  out  of  our  newspapers  and 
brushwood,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  villagers.  Two  snakes 
gliding  away,  when  disturbed,  from  their 
bushy  retreat,  soon,  however,  made 
them  desist  from  their  efforts.  Fortu- 
nately a  little  brandy  and  wine  was  dis- 
covered, besides  some  fruit,  a  few  bis- 
cuits, and  a  solitary  egg  !  There  were 
also  some  mackintoshes  and  a  couple  of 
Turkey  rugs,  which  had  been  used  as 
saddle-cloths.  As  for  poor  Karam,  he 
was  utterly  broken-hearted  at  the  idea 
of  our  passing  the  night  out,  and  cried 
like  a  child.  Of  course  he  felt  it  was 
his  fault  for  having  mistaken  the  path. 

After  some  time  the  guides  returned, 
declaring  they  had  found  the  road,  and 
we  reluctantly  mounted  our  poor  tired 
horses  again.  We  had  not  gone  far  be- 
fore my  horse  nearly  went  over  a  steep 
bank.  It  was  pitch  dark  and  Karam 
had  been  leading  him.  Fortunately  Al- 
bert walked  next  me,  and  was  just  in 
time  to  pull  me  off  on  the  wrong  side 
before  the  poor  weary  brute  floundered 
over.  The  odd  thing  was,  that  the  horse 
did  not  appear  at  all  the  worse  for  his 
fall,  so  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
walk  over  the  huge  stones,  I  was  obliged 
to  mount  once  more.  For  nearly  three 
weary  hours  we  wandered  about,  losing 
and  finding  the  path  alternately,  until  we 
were  all  completely  exhausted.  We  then 
dismounted  and  laid  ourselves  down  on 
the  stony  ground,  sending  the  guides  on 
to  some  distant  lights,  with  orders  to 
bring  a  native  with  torches  to  guide  us 
to  Afka. 

After  a  few  minutes*  rest,  Tom  and 
Albert  tethered  the  horses,  and  we 
spread  one  of  the  rugs  under  a  large 
walnut-tree  and  lay  down  together,  as 
close  as  possible,  to  keep  ourselves 
warm.  The  two  gentlemen  took  up 
outer  positions  with  their  revolvers  in 
their  hands  ready  for  use  :  we  put  an- 
other rug  over  us  and  tried  to  go  to 
sleep.  But  my  dozes  were  haunted  by 
recollections  of  bits  of  Murray's  Hand- 
book, such  as,  **  This  mountain  is  in- 
fested with  jackals,  panthers,**  etc.  A 
vision  also  rose  up  before  me  of  a  cer- 
tain Syrian  shop  in  Cairo,  full  of  splen- 
did leopard  and  panther  skins,   which 
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the  owner  told  me  had  been  killed  in  the 
valley  of  Afka.  All  day,  too,  we  had 
been  hearing  stories  of  the  evil  deeds 
and  bad  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  district.  So  our  slumbers 
were  neither  deep  nor  balmy,  and  it  was 
a  joyful  moment  when  our  guides  re- 
turned with  a  couple  of  paper  lanterns 
and  the  assurance  that  we  were  not  far 
from  the  track,  which  would  bring  us  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  our  tents.  We 
therefore,  with  some  difficulty,  remount- 
ed our  weary  steeds,  and  winding  along 
the  edge  of  several  precipices,  arrived  at 
the  encampment  at  half-past  three.  We 
were  all  far  too  tired  to  care  for  any- 
thing but  our  beds,  and  the  servants  had 
entirely  given  us  up.  Karam  was  in 
such  a  rage  at  finding  no  tents  pitched, 
no  one  up,  and  no  food  prepared,  that 
he  flew  at  the  head-cook  and  beat  him 
vehemently,  besides  distributing  a  good 
many  cuffs  and  kicks  among  the  rest  of 
the  establishment.  This  sharp  practice, 
though  rather  trying  to  the  spectators, 
resulted  in  the  production  of  ,'an  excel- 
lent dinner  of  four  courses  in  a  very 
short  time  ;  and  great  was  Karam' s  dis- 
appointment at  our  being  too  tired  to 
eat  much  of  it. 

Saturday^  November  6. — Every  one  is 
so  knocked  up  by  yesterday's  fatigues 
that  we  must  take  things  quietly  to-day. 
It  has  therefore  been  determined  to  give 
up  going  to  the  highest  point  of  Lebanon 
by  the  cedars,  and  to  take  the  mountain 
road  lower  down,  which  forms,  as  it 
were,  the  base  of  the  triangle.  Our 
original  idea  included  the  two  sides. 

We  started  about  ten  o'clock  down 
the  valley  to  the  beautiful  fountain  in  the 
glen  of  Afka,  the  source  of  the  ancient 
river  Adonis.  It  issues  from  a  lime- 
stone cave  said  to  extend  for  miles  into 
the  mountain.  When  there  is  a  storm 
on  Lebanon  the  water  becomes  brightly 
tinged  with  the  red  minium  earth,  which 
has  for  centuries  been  called  Adonis's 
blood.  Close  by  are  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient Roman  temple,  sacred  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Venus  and  Adonis.  The  scene- 
ry is  magnificent :  the  river  watering 
the  glen  is  overhung  with  fine  trees  ;  the 
arid  rocks  and  abrupt  limestone  cliffs 
tower  thousands  of  feet  above  ;  while 
before  you,  seeming  to  shut  in  the  quiet 
valley,  rises  range  ^fter  range  of  moun- 
tains.    To-day  the  road  has  been  rather 


better ;  and  we  climbed  slowly  up  the 
rugged  path,  every  step  showing  us  new 
scenic  beauties.  We  had  a  good  view 
of  a  grove  of  cedars  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ravine  ;  but  the  first  sight  is  dis- 
appointing, for  few  of  the  old  trees  are 
left,  and  the  younger  growth  has  not 
such  laterally  spreading  branches  as  one  « 
sees  elsewhere,  nor  are  these  degenerate  ^ 
trees  to  be  compared  at  the  present  date  ^ 

with  the  splendid  forest  of  Teniet-el 

Had  in  Algeria,  which  has  not  suffered^: 
from  such  constant  and  varied  devasta — ^ 
tion.     All  these  hills  were  once  clothe^^^ 
with  luxuriant  cedar  and  pine  fore8tSc.<c 
but  they  have  been  hewn  down  for  agce^^ 
past,  not  only  for  the  Temple  and  other  ^ 
great  buildings,  but  for  houses  at  Tyre  -^ 
Sidon,  and  all  parts  of  Syria  and  Pal< 
tine,  and  none  have  been  planted  to 
place  them,  nor  have  even  the  youn;. 
ones  been  protected.     They  seed  th< 
selves  in  great  profusion,  but  the  cattL 
eat  them  almost  all  as  soon  as  ever  th( 
appear  above  ground.     A  small  chap^< 
has  been  built  at  the  cedar  grove  whu 
crowns  the  highest- point  of  Lebanoi 
and  the  attendant  monks  take  as  mu< 
care  as  they  can  of  the  trees.     I 
afraid,  however,  they  do  this  for  the 
own  sakes,  as  their  principal  income 
derived  from  the  travellers  who  coi 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  visit  th( 
wide-spreading  branches.     We  had 
time  to  go  up  so  high  as  this  grove, 
I  heard  from  some  friends  we  met  sh< 
ly  afterwards  at  [Baalbek,  who  had  j     -mst 
returned  from  seeing  them,  that  two     ot 
three  of  the  trees,  supposed  to  have  b^pie? 
saplings  in   the  time  of  Solomon,   are 
about  eighty  feet  high  and   forty  feet 
round  the  trunk. 

We  arrived  at  Akurah,   a  mountain 
village,  in  about  three  hours,  and  after 
lunching  on  th^  banks  of  a  lovely  stream, 
found  our  tents  'pitched  on  a  knoll  just 
beyond  the  village,  beneath  three  beauti- 
ful Turkey  oaks,  with  a  fine  panorama 
of  mountains  and  rocks  stretching  before 
us  down  to  the  sea.     I  was  only  too  glad 
to  lie  down,  and  we  were  all  quiet  the 
rest  of  the  day.     The  night  was  cold, 
with  violent  thunder-storms,  accompa- 
nied by  the  first  rain  we  have  seen  since 
leaving  Brest.     The  effect  of  the  thunder 
echoing  among  the  mountains  was  very 
grand,  but  the  wind  which  followed  was 
not  so  pleasant ;   our  tents  shook  and 
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1,  until  we  thought  they  must  come 

&y,  November  7. — The  morning 
terly  cold,  and  it  was  a  luxury  to 

had  not  to  make  an  early  start, 

had  none  of  us  recovered  from 
gue  of  Friday.  I  spent  most  of 
^  lying  on  my  bed  and  reading, 
lon't  think  any  of  the  others  did 
nore.  Tom  read  prayers  in  the 
g,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  and 

went  for  a  stroll,  while  Evie 
found  our  way  to  a  neighboring 

and  washed  out  a  few  things. 
1  been  led  to  expect  the  probabil- 
a  daily  wash-out,  and  had  there- 
me  but  slenderly  provided.     As 

could  be  found  to  wash  for  us, 
ed  best  to  take  this  opportunity 
ig  it  for  ourselves,  in  spite  of  its 
Sunday.     Our  proceedings  excit- 

greatest  interest,  and  we  soon 
ourselves  the  centre  of  an  admir- 
wd. 

rah  is  a  flourishing  Arab  village, 
n  a  par  with  its  neighbors  as  to 

Nobody  and  nothing  seems  ever 
3  sleep.  All  night  long  the  dogs 
he  children  cry,  the  cocks  crow, 
id  women  shout  and  wrangle,  and 
t  of  the  animals  make  queer  non- 
t  noises.  But  they  are  quite 
ss,  and  squatted  in  a  watchful 
eply  interested  circle,  about  fifty 
Dff,  all  this  bright  Sunday  after- 

In  our  turn  we  gazed  at  them, 
lly  at  some  picturesque  creatures 
»ng  guns,  and  an  imposing-look- 
louin,  who  rested  idly  on  a  lance 
iourteen  feet  long  and  pointed  at 
id.  Presently  one  of  the  crowd 
permission  to  show  us  a  curious 

Of  course  we  signified  our  will- 
isent,  through  Karam,  whereupon 
n  proceeded  with  all  a  conjurer's 

to  place  two  common  wine-bot- 
ied  with  water,  on  the  ground,  a 
ches  apart.  On  the  top  of  these 
meed  nicely  two  tumblers,  also 
>  the  brim  with  water.  .  .Then  he 
(hort,  stout  oak  stick  across,  with 
just  resting  on  each  tumbler,  and 
g  his  sword,  cut  the  stick  in  two 
places  with  two  strokes,  and  with- 
lling  a  single  drop  of  the  water. 

very  cleverly  done,  and  a  real 

skill,  not  a  mere  trick  with  a 
ited  stick. 


One  of  the  numerous  native  dogs,  who 
always  infest  the  camp  directly  it  is 
pitched,  attached  himself  to  me  to-day, 
and  insisted  on  sleeping  in  our  tent. 

Mondayy  November  8. — Yesterday's 
thorough  rest  has  completely  refreshed 
all  the  camp,  but  the  cold  is  intense. 
The  sunrise  was  lovely,  though  at  half- 
past  eight,  when  we  started,  the  sun  had 
not  risen  sufficiently  over  the  mountains 
to  warm  us.  Our  way  led  through  a 
narrow  gorge,  and  then  by  bleak  bare 
hills  ;  an  incessant  climb  for  two  hours. 
By  this  time  it  had  become  intensely 
hot,  yet  with  a  sharp  east  wind  blow- 
ing ;  exactly  like  an  English  March  day. 
The  halt  which  Karam  called,  on  the 
fiat  plateau  at  the  top,  gave  us  time  to 
admire  the  magnificent  view  of  the  chain 
of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  with  the 
wide  plain,  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
across,  stretching  between.  The  high- 
est peaks  of  the  range  were  covered  with 
snow. 

Almost  immediately  we  began  to  de- 
scend a  steep  path,  then  crossed  the 
lowest  mountain  spurs,  and  so  made  our 
way  down  to  the  plain  itself.  Here  the 
travelling  was  more  rapid,  and  we  had 
crossed  the  river  Orontes  and  reached 
Baalbek,  after  passing  some  Roman 
ruins,  just  as  the  moon  was  rising.  Thq 
village  is  built  on  a  green  oasis  in  the 
midst  of  the  long  sandy  plain,  but  we 
quickly  left  its  narrow  paths  behind,  and 
struck  into  a  long  subterranean  passage, 
so  pitch-dark  that  we  could  only  make 
our  way  by  the  help  of  some  cigar-lights 
which  Albert  fortunately  had  in  his 
pocket.  This  tunnel  led  us  out  into  the 
very  centre  of  the  court  of  the  great 
Temple,  and  nothing  I  can  write  can 
convey  any  idea  of  the  solemn  beauty  of 
the  long  colonnade  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  or  the  six-columned  frieze  of  the 
Temple  of  Baal,  as  we  first  saw  them  in 
the  clear  cold  moonlight. 

Our  tents  were  pitched,  and  we  found 
in  another  corner  those  of  some  friends, 
with  whom  we  spent  a  pleasant  evening, 
comparing  notes  of  Syrian  travel  and 
adventure. 

Tuesday y  November  g.^The  ruins 
look  even  more  beautiful  by  day  than  in 
the  moonlight.  The  delicate  details  of 
the  decorations  are  better  seen,  the  fine 
sharpness  of  the  acanthus  leaves,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  bas-reliefs  and  wreaths 
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on  the  soffit  or  roof,  between  the  colon- 
nade and  main  building  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jupiter.  The  mouldings  in  each 
square  or  octagon  are  perfectly  exqui- 
site. These  temples  stand  on  a  platform 
still  more  ancient  than  themselves,  com- 
prising three  enormous  stones  64  feet 
long  by  13  high.  From  these  colossal 
blocks  they  originally  derived  their 
name  of  trilithon^  or  **  the  three-stoned.** 

The  date  of  the  temples  is  somewhere 
about  150  A.D.  The  great  Temple  was 
a  Pantheon,  dedicated  to  all  the  deities 
of  Heliopolis.  The  second  Temple  was 
dedicated  to  the  Sun  ;  but  Venus  was 
worshipped  there.  Theodosius  de- 
stroyed them  in  379,  only  two  hundred 
years  after  they  had  been  built ;  but  the 
carvings  on  their  ruins  are  still  as  per- 
fect as  on  the  day  they  were  finished. 
The  great  portico  is  especially  magnifi- 
cent ;  wreaths  of  foliage  hang  in  grace- 
ful festoons  on  each  side  of  the  door- 
way, interspersed  with  Cupids  and  pro- 
cessions of  dancing  figures  on  the  frieze. 
On  the  soffit  of  the  door  is  a  fine  figure 
of  an  eagle,  exactly  like  that  in  the 
Temple  of  Palmyra.  It  is  an  emblem 
of  the  Sun,  to  which  the  temple  was 
dedicated.  An  earthquake  has  shaken 
the  buildings  to  such  an  extent  that  this 
keystone  has  dropped  down  at  least  two 
feet,  and  the  huge  block,  weighing  many 
tons,  looks  as  if  the  slightest  jar  would 
bring  it  down  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Indeed  the  whole  gateway  appears  equal- 
ly toppling  and  dangerous,  and  yet  it 
has  remained  precisely  in  the  same  peril- 
ous condition  for  an  immense  time. 

The  interior  of  the  great  Temple  of  the 
Sun  is  as  beautiful,  each  of  its  ruined 
details  as  conscientiously  finished,  as 
the  outside  is  grand  in  its  noble  propor- 
tions. The  remains  of  a  magnificent 
arch  still  exist,  also  the  friezes,  on 
which  are  carved  endless  processions  of 
dancing  figures,  full  of  life  and  move- 
ment, in  every  attitude.  It  must  have 
been  a  larger  building  than  the  Necropo- 
lis at  Athens,  and  is  of  a  higher  archi- 
tectural value  than  the  temples  at  Thebes, 
though  it  is  smaller  in  size.  It  is  the 
temple  which  has  best  escaped  destruc- 
tion ;  for,  of  the  Temple  of  Baal,  only 
six  columns,  supporting  an  exquisite 
and  elaborate  frieze,  remain.  This 
fragment  stands  on  a  large  platform, 
which  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  eye  and 


imagination  as  to  its  original  area.  The 
circular  Temple  of  Venus  is  almost  en- 
tirely ruined,  but  the  very  little  left  is  a 
perfect  gem  of  beauty. 

An  Arab  temple  close  by  has  been 
built  with  columns  and  capitals  taken 
from  the  various  temples  around,  and 
looks  like  a  melancholy  parody.     The     : 
large  capitals  have  been  placed  on  col-    - 
umns  far  too  short  and  too  small,  and^ 
everything  seems  carefully  mismatched.   ^ 

After  a  while  we  went  outside  to  look^p^ 
once  more  at  the  enormous  stones  oft-^ 
the  platform  on  which  the  temple  stands.  ^ 
Then  we  strolled  on  to  the  stone-quarry.  ^%, 
where  a  huge  block  remains  waiting,  ar^ac 
it  has  waited  for  many  hundred  years ^=^ 
for  the  finishing  touch  of  its  workmen^r:a 
It  is  larger  than  any  of  the  others  usc»  ^ 
in  the  platforms,  being  68  feet  long,  an 
has  been  cut  into  its  destined  shape,  be 
levelled  at  only  one  end.  What  a  satii 
on  human  vanity  and  man's  desire 
perpetuate  his  name,  that  there  is  m 
the  faintest  clue  to  the  name  of  tl 
builder  of  these  colossal  temples  !  Eve 
that  of  the  reigning  king  was  only  co- 
jectured  from  an  accidental  remark  of 
writer  in  the  seventh  century,  though 
is  known  that  the  edifices  themselves 
isted  as  far  back  as  the  second  centui 

The  start  for  the  day's  journey 
made  after  leaving  the  quarries,  and  ji 
before  turning  round  the   shoulder 
the  hill  we  paused  to  have  one  m< 
look  at  the  ruins,   half-hidden  by 
clustering  trees.     Beautiful  and  sugg( 
ive  as  are  the  Roman  ruins,  these  far 
ceed  them,  and  are  indeed  finer  \\rkan 
anything  I  have  ever  seen. 

Our  road  to  Shurgaya  lay  over  the 
same  bare  dreary  hills.  We  lunched  on 
a  rocky  spot,  and  then  went  on  for  four 
hours  and  a  half  more.  This  brou^t 
us  to  our  destination,  and  we  encamped 
just  outside  the  village.  It  turned  out 
to  be  a  very  noisy  and  sleepless  night, 
for  the  jackals  came  down  in  troops  fronx 
the  mountains  and  surrounded  the  tents, 
and  indeed  the  village,  making  most 
hideous  noises. 

Wednesday^  November  10. — After  an 
early  breakfast  we  made  a  capital  start 
by  eight  o'clock,  and  enjoyed  the  two 
hours'  ride  as  far  as  Zebdany.  The  vil- 
lage itself  stands  most  picturesquely, 
amid  luxuriant  orchards  and  gardens, 
just  where  the  Abana  rises,  in  a  gorge 
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mountains.  After  breakfast  we 
d  the  course  of  the  river  along  a 
ringed  by  trees  and  winding 
i  orchards  for  some  miles,  and 
•gcd  upon  a  marshy  plain  between 
Is.  We  picked  out  a  dry  and 
;pot  close  by  the  riverside  for  the 
r  luncheon,  and  then  rode  on 
I  marvellous  limestone  gorges  and 
te  formations,  to  Suk  Wady  Bu- 
le  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Abi- 
remains  of  which  are  yet  to  be 
imid  numerous  rock  tombs  and 

with  inscriptions,  high  up  the 
the  mountains.  We  followed  the 
of  the  Burada  (the  Arabic  name 
larphar)  down  the  valley  until 
lien  turned  round  the  shoulder  of 
untain,  and  arrived,  by  a  fright- 
of  road,  at  El  Fijeh,  our  camping 
)r  the  night.  It  is  a  most  roman- 
t,  and  looked  especially  so  with 
)onlight   shining  on  the  rushing 

The  tents  were  pitched  on  the 
)f  the  rocky  stream,  not  five  feet 
he  edge,  and  there  was  barely 
)r  them  between  the  river  and  the 
tous  rocks  behind.  We  had  a 
ight,  which  was  a  great  treat,  and 
le  jackal  found  us  out. 
fsday^  November  ii. — El  Fijeh  is 

the  largest  fountains  in  Syria. 
It  its  source  it  is  a  river,  a  dozen 
ep,  and  clear  as  crystal.  It  rises 
limestone  rock,  over  which  stand 
Qs  of  a  Koman  temple,  and  Hows 
a  rocky  stream,  exactly  like  the 
treams  in  Wales  or  Scotland,  ex- 
at  it  is  overhung  with  large  wal- 
i  fig  trees.  The  place  was  so  de- 
l  that  we  could  not  make  up  our 
to  leave  it,  and  lingered  until  ten 
:.  The  contrast  seemed  all  the 
r  when  we  found  ourselves  jog- 
long  for  three  hours  over  the  Sa- 
)r    Arabian    desert.     This  stage 

at  Dammar,  a  village  about  an 
rom  Damascus,  on  the  [only  car- 
3ad  in  the  whole  of  Syria — a  road 
by  the  French  between  Beyrout 
amascus.  We  did  not  follow  it, 
*r,  but  kept  to  the  old  mule  track 
te  mountains,  in  order  to  get  the 
ited  view  of  Damascus  from  the 
\  of  the  hills  that  surround  the 

There  is  a  ruined  Arab  temple 
top  of  the  pass,  and  we  lunched 
Q  order  to  enjoy  the  scene  at  our 


leisure.  We  certainly  thought  ourselves 
well  repaid  for  choosing  the  steep  bridle- 
path when  we  caught  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  city.  Its  domed  mosques  and  peace- 
ful minarets  rise  from  amid  masses  of 
variegated  foliage  ;  it  stands  among  trees 
of  every  description,  which  grow  luxu- 
riantly on  either  side  of  the  river.  The 
Abana  waters  the  plain  here,  and  so 
converts  the  dreary  desert  land  into  a 
rich  and  fertile  country,  covered  with 
fruit-trees — some  of  which  grow  to  the 
size  of  English  forest-trees — and  luxuri- 
ant crops  of  many  kinds. 

With  the  same  lovely  view  ever  before 
our  eyes,  we  descended  the  hill  and  soon 
reached  Damascus,  the  most  ancient  city 
in  the  world,  and  one  which  has  contin- 
ued to  fiourish,  in  spile  of  all  disadvan- 
tages, under  its  numerous  rulers  from 
the  time  of  Abraham  until  now.  Like 
all  Eastern  cities,  the  interior  is  disap- 
pointing. The  streets  are  dusty  and 
narrow,  and  the  effect  of  the  shabby 
houses  and  dilapidated  walls  is  rather 
that  of  a  collection  of  villages  huddled 
together  than  of  a  large  and  important 
city.  Our  first  call  was  made  at  an  ex- 
cellent hotel  kept  by  a  Greek.  Its 
courtyards,  with  fountains  playing,  and 
with  large  orange  trees  shadowing  the 
whole  place,  looked  so  enticing,  its  myr- 
tles and  jessamines  and  marble  fioors  so 
cool,  and  its  bedrooms  so  clean  and 
comfortable,  that  we  felt  quite  sorry  it 
had  not  been  arranged  that  we  should 
stay  there,  instead  of  pitching  our  tents 
in  one  of  the  far-famed  gardens  of  Da- 
mascus. 

From  the  hotel  we  made  a  progress 
through  the  picturesque  bazaars.  Here 
they  are  covered-in  buildings,  swarming 
with  people  in  every  variety  of  Oriental 
costume.  Turks,  Syrians,  Maronitcs 
and  Druses  of  the  town  jostle  each 
other.  Now  a  Bedouin  of  the  desert 
rides  by  on  a  beautiful  Arab  mare,  with 
his  long,  pointed  lance  at  rest,  followed 
by  other  Bedouins  on  foot  and  in  rags  ; 
unsuccessful  robbers,  possibly. 

We  wandered  about  for  some  time, 
greatly  amused  ,by  looking  at  a  crowd 
assembled  to  await  the  Prince  of  Prus- 
sia's arrival.  At  last  we  sauntered  on 
to  our  tents,  but  a  great  disappointment 
awaited  us  in  the  appearance  of  the  gar- 
den in  which  they  had  been  pitched. 
Its  roses  were  over,  the  grass  looked 
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parched  and  dusty,  and  the  Abana 
flowed  low  and  sluggishly  in  its  bed. 
But  it  was  too  late  to  alter  now,  so  there 
was  nothing  for  it  except  to  dress  and 
go  and  dine  at  the  hotel.  We  made  a 
droll  cavalcade,  on  horseback,  the  gen- 
tlemen with  loaded  pistols,  and  the  at- 
tendants, who  carried  lanterns,  bristling 
with  weapons.  The  table-d^hdie  was 
rather  bare  of  guests  to-night,  for  the 
diligence  which  plies  between  here  and 
Beyrout,  and  brings  the  travellers  in 
time  for  dinner,  did  not  arrive  at  all, 
having  been  required  for  the  use  of  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  as  it  is  the  only  car- 
riage in  all  Syria  !  We  returned  to  the 
tents  in  the  same  melodramatic  proces- 
sion, and  had,  besides,  four  soldiers  to 
guard  the  tents  during  the  night. 

Friday^  November  12. — Another  cold 
and  lovely  day.  Friday  is  the  Moham- 
medan Sabbath,  and  they  make  it  mar- 
ket-day as  well,  so  that  the  Bedouins  of 
the  desert,  who  come  from  long  distances, 
may  combine  their  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual duties  comfortably,  and  do  their 
marketing  and  go  to  the  mosque  on  the 
same  day.  The  streets  were  even  more 
crowded  than  last  night,  with  varied  and 
wonderful  costumes,  and  so  closely 
packed  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  one's 
way  through  them.  In  one  comer  stood 
a  Bedouin  Anazeh,  of  the  tribes  from 
near  Palmyra,  bargaining  for  'a  cane  to 
make  a  spear,  his  goat's-hair  cloak,  with 
its  broad  black  and  white  stripes,  hang- 
ing from  his  stalwart  shoulders.  An- 
other of  the  tribe,  hard  by,  seemed  to 
be  doing  his  best  to  sell  a  horse,  while 
others  again  rode  by  with  an  abstracted 
air,  the  graceful  mares  they  bestrode 
often  closely  followed  by  whinnying 
foals.  Groups  of  Turkish,  Jewish,  or 
Christian  women  make  their  purchases 
with  quite  as  much  earnestness  and  ges- 
ticulation as  housewives  nearer  home, 
while  their  lords  and  masters  lounged 
near,  probably  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
domestic  expenditure,  but  apparently 
only  intent  on  buying  sweetmeats  from 
some  of  the  many  venders.  There  were 
no  Franks  except  ourselves. 

It  required  great  interest  to  get  an 
order  from  the  Turkish  Governor  of 
Damascus  to  see  the  great  mosque,  and 
the  firman  was  only  at  last  obtained 
through  the  good  offices  of  Captain  Bur- 
ton, the  celebrated  traveller,  now  Con- 


sul here.  The  hour  arranged  for  the 
visit  was  early,  9.30  a.m.,  and  of  course 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  when  we 
reached  the  mosque,  followed  by  a 
dense  crowd,  was  to  take  off  our  boots. 
It  is  an  enormous  building,  of  great  an- 
tiquity, but  of  no  architectural  beauty, 
used  successively,  in  various  ages,  as  a 
heathen  temple,  a  Christian  church,  an 
an  Arab  mosque,  and  now  falling  intoci 
decay.  We  went  through  into  the  outear^ 
court,  and  so  up  the  steep  steps  of  th^  j 
minaret,  whence  there  was  a  fine  bird's 
eye  view  of  the  citv.  After  we  had 
all  worth  seeing  about  the  mosque,  w»^%p 
went  on  to  look  at  some  Turkish  and  Jew^p^j 
ish  houses.  They  were  all  built  on  pr^  - 
cisely  the  same  plan  as  the  hotel,  wit,^^ , 
outer  and  inner  courts,  fountains,  o^  ^ 
ange-trees,  fiat  roofs  and  divans, 
were  all  more  or  less  richly  decorat 
and  furnished  according  to  the  wealK-  M 
and  taste  of  the  respective  owners. 

After  a  twelve-o'clock  breakfast, 
sallied  forth  to  visit  the  gold-  and  silv 
smiths'  bazaars.  They  are  somethiH-^ 
like  the  crypt  of  an  old  church,  wlf-  -^ 
smoke-blackened  pointed  arches,  ar^..^ 
divisions  running  from  column  to  c»  .rr — 
umn,  looking  like  old-fashioned  squ^  m 
pews.  Every  division  contains  three 
four  men,  each  with  his  little  pan  of  1 
and  pair  of  bellows.  In  these  di 
dens  most  exquisite  workmanship  c 
produced.  What  I  found  the  most 
teresting  were  the  ornaments  worn  by 
Bedouin  women,  often  heavily  set 
jewels,  and  the  anklets  and  bracelets  \i^\Jtxg 
with  bells,  delighted  in  by  Jewestscs^. 
There  were  also  some  golden**  tantour;,  " 
or  horns,  from  which,  on  great  occasions, 
drops  the  veil  of  a  well-dressed  Jewish 
woman.  Though  the  things  looked  curi- 
ous, I  did  not  feel  tempted  to  buy  much, 
and  we  soon  left  the  bazaar  and  went  on 
to  see  the  walls  and  their  curious  pro- 
jecting windows,  from  one  of  which  St. 
Paul  was  let  down  in  a  basket.  After 
this  we  passed  to  the  gates  at  the  end  of 
the  **  street  called  Straight,"  and  so  on 
to  the  house  of  Naaman  the  Syrian, 
which  is  now  an  hospital  for  lepers,  the 
original  Roman  stones  having  received 
many  additions  to  enlarge  the  building. 
There  was  also  to  be  seen  the  great  syca- 
more which  grows  in  one  of  the  bazaars, 
and  is  of  goudly  proportions,  thirty-eight 
feet  round  the  trunk,  and  of  unknown  age. 
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Damascus,  as  well  as  at  Beyrout 
liro,  sugar-canes  are  sold  at  the 
of  every  street,  and  the  children 
>  be  perpetually  sucking  pieces  of 
We  tried  some,  and  found  the 
ery  good,  and  if  you  only  buy  a 


cane  long  enough  you'may  do  the  same 
as  we  saw  many  passers-by  doing,  suck 
one  end,  and  occasionally  beat  your 
donkey  with  the  other. — Fraser^s  Maga- 


zine, 


iXobt  continued^ 
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BY   GEORGE   SAINTSBURY. 


HiN  the  last  few  weeks  two  pieces 
rary  biography*  have  appeared, 
present  a  somewhat  remarkable 
>t,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
ment  one  another.  The  one  is 
Life  of  Charles  Lever, '  *  the  other 
lile  Bergerat's  volume  of  reminis- 
of  Th^ophile  Gautier.  Between 
;rary  merits  of  Lever  and  of  Gau- 
sre  can  of  course  be  little  compar- 
but  between  their  positions  as  rep- 
itives  of  French  and  English  (if 
•English)  men  of  letters  of  the  nine- 
century  there  is  a  not  inconsider- 
nilarity.  They  were  almost  exactly 
iporary,  being  bom  within  a  very 
jars,  and  dying  within  a  very  few 
5  of  one  another.  Both  depended 
y  upon  their  pens  for  subsistence, 
►th,  though  in  very  different  ways, 
hat  is  vaguely  called  men  of  pleas- 
The  rewards  which  they  received 
ideed  different  enough  in  amount, 
annot  help  thinking  how  Gautier 
have  envied  a  man  of  letters  who 
make  and  spend,  as  Dr.  Fitzpat- 
lls  us  Lever  for  some  years  made 
;}ent,  three  thousand  pounds  a 
Seventy-five  thousand  francs  rep- 
i  the  income  of  a  man  whom  the 
ly  in  their  modest  arithmetic, 
call  **  deux  fois  millionnaire,  * ' 
» may  be  quite  sure  that  Gautier 
**  touched"  half  the  amount  in 
le  of  his  forty  years  of  hard  liter- 
imeywork — of  such  journey  work 
laps  no  other  man  of  letters  ever 
Less  fortunate  in  his  actual  wages, 
T  was  also  far  less  fortunate  than 
in  his  extra-literary  gains.     M. 

hphiU  Gautier :  Entretiens^  Cs'c,     Par 
Sergerat,  avec  une  Preface  de  Edmond 
court.     Paris :  Charpentier. 
of  Charles  Lever,     By  W.  J.   Fitzpat- 
L.D.    London  :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
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Bergerat  has  pointed  out  that,  though 
Gautier  was  reproached  with  his  Bona- 
partism,  singularly  few  drops  of  the 
golden  shower  rewarded  his  adherence  to 
the  Empire.  He  did  his  work,  which 
was  perfectly  honest  work,  and  received 
his  pay,  which  was  perfectly  clean  mon- 
ey. But  no  senatorship,  no  lucrative 
sinecure,  fell  to  his  lot ;  while  Lever,  in 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  was  at  any 
rate  provided  for  without  the  necessity 
of  working.  **  Je  redeviens  un  manoeu- 
vre, *  *  said  the  author  of  *  *  Emaux  et 
Camees,"  to  M.  Edmond  de  Goncourt, 
after  the  disasters  of  1870.  For  my 
part,  considering  what  this  manauvre 
has  left  us,  I  do  not  know  whether,  for 
the  benefit  of  literature  and  the  credit 
of  the  literary  calling,  one  can  wish  that 
it  had  been  otherwise.  M^rim^e's  luck 
might  have  brought  with  it  Merim6e*s 
fate,  and  have  substituted  a  zero  of  idle- 
ness and  sterility  for  the  splendid  work 
which  Gautier  so  manfully  did. 

It  is  not  at  first  easy  to  account  for 
the  uncomfortable  impression  which  Dr. 
Fitzpatrick's  interesting  book  somehow 
leaves  upon  the  reader.  No  biography 
of  the  author  of  **  Charles  O'Malley" 
could  be  dull,  and  the  reader  who  is  in 
quest  of  amusement  merely  will  find 
plenty  in  these  volumes.  But  that  Le- 
ver, with  all  his  rollicking,  was  a  decid- 
edly unhappy  person,  whether  it  be  a 
true  impression  or  no,  is  certainly  the 
impression  here  given.  He  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  those  extremely  unfor- 
tunate men  who  take  no  genuine  delight 
in  the  calling  which  nevertheless  they 
pursue.  He  was  indeed  intensely  sensi- 
tive as  to  public  opinion  on  his  novels. 
But  he  seems  to  have  felt  this  sensitive- 
ness, not  because  unfavorable  criticism 
made  him  doubt  the  goodness  of  his 
work,  but  because  it  hurt  his  vanity. 
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His  reckless  expenditure,  in  the  same 
way,  seems  to  have  arisen  as  much  from 
an  uneasy  desire  to  live  en  princ^y  as 
from  simple  enjoyment  of  the  good 
things  which  his  money  could  bring  him. 
With  regard  to  the  famous  accusation  of 
**  lordolatry"  which  Thackeray  is  said 
to  have  brought  against  him,  I  think 
that  the  passage  in  the  **  Book  of  Snobs'* 
has  been  somewhat  misinterpreted.  But 
nobody  can  read  either  his  novels  or  his 
life  without  seeing  that  from  the  last  in- 
firmity of  British  minds  he  was  not  free. 
He  gained  plenty  of  money,  but  he  got 
rid  of  it  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  to  which  it 
is  difficult  to  apply  any  milder  descrip- 
tion than  t>iat  which  was  applied  to  the 
extravagance  of  his  greater  countryman 
Goldsmith.  If  he  did  not  exactly  fling 
it  away  and  hide  it  in  holes  and  comers, 
like  Lamb's  eccentric  friend,  he  did 
what  amounted  to  nearly  the  same  thing. 
He  was  an  inveterate  gambler.  He  kept 
absurd  numbers  of  horses,  and  gave  un- 
reasonable prices  for  them.  To  his  lav- 
ish hospitality  one  feels  less  inclined  to 
object,  were  it  not  that  **  wax  candles 
and  some  of  the  best  wine  in  Europe" 
are  not  wholly  indispensable  to  literary 
fellowship.  Like  many  other  men  of 
letters  in  our  country,  he  could  not  be 
satisfied  without  meddling  with  politics, 
and  endeavoring,  though  with  no  great 
success,  to  mingle  in  political  society. 
His  wild  oats  were  not  of  a  very  atro- 
cious wildness,  but  he  never  ceased  sow- 
ing them.  The  consequence  was  that 
his  literary  work  was  not  only  an  indis- 
pensable gagnc-pain  to  him,  but  was  also 
never  anything  else  than  a  gagne-pain. 
It  was  always  written  in  hot  haste,  and 
with  hardly  any  attention  to  style,  to  ar- 
rangement, or  even  to  such  ordinary 
matters  as  the  avoidance  of  repetitions, 
anchronisms,  and  such-like  slovenli- 
nesses. It  has  often  been  noticed  that 
in  **  Charles  O'Malley"  itself  it  will  not 
do  to  pay  the  least  heed  to  the  sequence 
or  arrangement  of  the  story.  The  chro- 
nology is  utterly  impossible,  the  same 
things  recur  again  and  again  as  incidents, 
and  the  whole  book  as  a  connected  and 
coherent  story  is  utterly  formless  and 
void.  The  more  one  hears  of  the  life  of 
the  author  and  his  manner  of  composi- 
tion, the  less  surprising  is  this.  The 
earlier  books,  at  any  rate,  appear  to 
have  been  mere  transcripts  of  actual  ex- 


perience, and  reminiscences  of  things 
heard  and  seen  in  Ireland,  huddled^to- 
gether  anyhow.  The  works  of  the  sec- 
ond period  rested  in  the  same  way  upon 
actual  observation  of  Anglo-Continental 
life,  and  those  of  the  last,  if  they  had  a 
more  original  character,  were  scarcely 
improved  by  the  change.  Lever,  in 
short,  was  not  in  the  proper  sense  a  man 
of  letters  at  all.  The  pen  was  with  bin: 
a  mere  instrument  for  putting  into  mar* 
ketable  form  the  stories  which  he  told  s» 
well  by  word ,  of  mouth,  and  the  quee 
facts,  sights,  and  incidents  which  Ym 
heard,  saw,  or  read  of.  Of  literary  ioim 
he  had  little  or  nothing.  Long  practice 
gave  him,  as  it  gives  most  men  of  talen  m 
a  passable  style  ;  but  this  style  had  Iitt=3 
distinction  and  no  special  merit.  H^ 
had  neither  the  industry  which  triess 
hundred  phrases  till  it  hits  on  the  ng^ 
one,  nor  the  genius  which  hits  on  t  z 
right  phrase  at  once.  If  his  books 
acceptable,  it  is  always  for  the  matter 
them  only. 

So  '*  allegorical  an  autobiographi 
— to  use  a  queer  phrase  of  his  own — ^i^ 
Lever,    that  much  .  of  his  biography™ 

work  is  occupied  in  tracing  the  origi 

facts  and  experiences  which  he  incoi — 
rated  in  his  stories.     The  ballad-sin^a 

in  the  streets  of  Dublin,  the  upheava 1 

the  pavement  in  order  to  liberate  an^ 
caped  prisoner,    the  various  escapaft(; 
and  pranks  of  the  egregious  Frank  \%^ei 
ber,  in  **  O'Malley,**  are  known  alreacfi 
to  everybody.     If  some  of  Dr.  YitiLpat- 
rick's   informants  are   to  be   beliered, 
some  still  more  singular  experiences^bave 
been  utilized   in   **  Con  Crcgan"  and 
''Arthur  *  O'Leary."      Early    in    life 
Lever  went  to  America,  and,  it  seems, 
did  not  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  States. 
Thereupon  he  flung  himself  into  the 
ranks  of  the  red  men,  and  the  following 
singular  episode  occurred  : 

"  For  a  time,  Lever  said,  this  was  pleasura- 
ble ;  but  only  for  a  time.     He  grew  weary  of 
barbarism,  and  sighed  for  civilization.     He  en- 
deavored to  hide  his  emotions,  and  he  succeed- 
ed with  the  men  ;  but  one  of  Uie  squaws,  look- 
ing at  him  fixedly,  read  his  thoughts.     '  Your 
heart,  stranger,'  said    she,   *  is  not  with    us 
now.     You  wish  for  your  own  people.    But 
you  will  never  see  them  again.     Our  chief  will 
kill  you  if  you  leave  us.     It  is  the  law  of  our 
tribe  that  none  joining  us  can  go  away.     No ! 
no  !    You  will  never  see  the  pale  faces  again, 
nor  go  back  to  your  country.     How  could  yw 
find  the  forest  tracks  for  yourself  if  you  fled ) 
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rould  be  instantly  followed  and  found  ; 
vhen  found,  you  would  be  slain.  O 
He  feigned  to  be  convinced  by  her 
ents  ;  but  all  his  thoughts  were  fixed  on 
e  object — flight.     How  could  he  effect 

rery  day  and  every  hour  he  studied  to 
pportunity  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  He 
the  customs  of  the  tribe  to  be  as  the 
I  described.  There  was  to  be  no  separa- 
om  them,  or  death  the  penalty.  The 
quaw  noticed  the  change  in  his  spirits, 
t  long  in  his  health  ;  and  her  woman's 
ras  touched  with  compassion.  She  even 
1  the  means  of  his  getting  away, 
red  Indian,  named  Tahata,  came  to  the 
nee  a  year,  bringing  tobacco  and  brandy 
ome  British  settlement,  and  exchanging 
or  the  peltry  the  hunters  had  collected 
is  previous  visit.  The  squaw  told  Lever 
e  would  sound  this  man  ('  The  Post '  he 
died),  and  see  whether  for  a  sum  of 
he  would  appoint  some  place  of  rendez- 
or  him  in  the  forest,  and  be  his  guide 
h  its  mazes  until  some  outpost  or  town 
be  reached.  Lever  had  no  money,  but 
Post'  was  to  be  remunerated  by  his 
^men  on  his  reaching  them.  The  offer 
cepted.  Lever,  at  the  squaw's  sugges- 
signed  sickness,  and  was  left  behind  in 
^ams  with  the  women,  while  the  tribe 
>ut  hunting.  In  the  men*s  absence  he 
lis  escape.     Tahata  was  faithful." 

die  termination  of  this  remarkable 
ture  he  **  walked  through  the 
i  of  Quebec  in  moccasins  and 
rs."  It  would  be  satisfactory  if 
gathers  and  moccasins,  at  least, 
be  produced  in  proof  of  the  verac- 
the  story. 

he  interval  between  Lever's  return 
America  and  his  student  days  in 
my,  not  much  seems  to  have  oc- 
i ;  indeed,  the  extraordinary  vague- 
>f  this  part  of  the  biography  may 
e  indicated  by  mentioning  that  Dr. 
itrick  is  not  quite  sure  whether  the 
m  studies  did  not  occur  before  the 
[can  trip  and  the  Indian  episode, 
following  notice  of  Dr.  Barrett, 
IS  in  **0*Malley''  for  his  **  May 
;vil  admire  me,"  occurs,  however, 
s  part  of  the  book,  and  is  worth 
*?  •  **  ^  gentleman  at  Clontarf 
vished  to  become  tenant  of  some 
e  lands,  invited  him,  when  bursar, 
ither  Fellows  to  dinner.  He  had 
een  so  far  from  college  since  his 
cod.  It  was  then  that,  passing  by 
Charlemont's  beautiful  demesne 
^ing  the  sheep  grazing,  he  asked 
extraordinary  animals  they  were, 
irhen  told,   expressed  the  greatest 


■  delight  at  seeing  for  the  first  time  live 
mutton.  As  he  passed  along  the  shore, 
the  sea  attracted  his  particular  admira- 
tion. He  described  it  as  *  a  broad  flat 
superficies,  like  Euclid's  definition  of  a 
line  expanding  itself  into  a  surface,  and 
blue,  like  Xenophon's  plain  covered 
with  wormwood. '  *  * 

The  following  is  said  to  have  been  a 
hospital  experience  : 

"  One  night  a  fever  patient  died  ;  the  stu- 
dent took  up  his  candle  and  proceeded  to  the 
dissecting-room.  To  an  uninitiated  stranger 
it  would  have  appeared  a  horrible  and  ghastly 
sight ;  yet  so  much  are  we  the  slaves  of  habit, 
that  the  young  student  sat  down  to  his  revolt- 
ing task  as  indifferently  as  opening  a  chess- 
board. The  room  was  lofty  and  badly  lighted, 
his  flickering  taper  scarcely  revealing  the  an- 
cient writings  that  he  was  about  to  peruse.  On 
the  table  before  him  lay  the  subject  wrapped  in 
a  long  sheet,  his  case  of  instruments  resting  on 
it.  He  read  on  for  some  time  unheeding  the 
storm  which  raged  without,  and  threatened  to 
blow  in  the  casements,  against  which  the  rain 
beat  in  large  drops  ;  *  and  this,'  said  he,  look- 
ing on  the  body  and  pursuing  the  train  of  his 
thoughts,  '  this  mass  of  lifelessness,  coldness, 
and  inaction,  is  all  we  know  of  that  alteration 
of  our  being,  that  mysterious  modification  of 
our  existence,  by  which  our  vital  intelligence 
is  launched  into  the  world  beyond — a  breath 
and  we  ve  here — a  breath  and  we  are  gone.' 
He  raised  his  knife  and  opened  a  vein  in  the 
foot.  A  faint  shriek,  and  a  start  which  over- 
set the  table  and  extinguished  the  light  were 
the  effects  of  his  timidity. 

••  Turning  to  relight  his  taper  he  heard 
through  the  darkness  a  long-drawn  sigh,  and 
in  weak  accents,  *  Oh,  doctor,  I  am  better 
now  !  *  He  covered  up  the  man  thus  wonder- 
fully reawakened  from  almost  a  fatal  trance, 
carried  him  back,  and  laid  him  in  his  bed.  In 
a  week  after  the  patient  was  discharged  from 
the  hospital  cured." 

Here,  also,  one  would  like  a  little  cor- 
roboration. But  while  these  stories,  re- 
garded as  matters  of  fact,  naturally  ex- 
cite some  scepticism,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  one  thing.  Lever's  varied 
life,  his  propensity  to  take  hold  of  every 
laughable  or  surprising  incident  that 
presented  itself,  and  his  faculty  of  fur- 
nishing these  incidents  (when  their  own 
garb  was  not  quite  sufficient)  with 
cocked  hats  and  swords,  were  of  im- 
mense use  to  him  in  his  after-life  as  a 
novelist.  There  are  two  opinions  about 
the  value  of  actual  facts  to  novel-writ- 
ers. On  the  one  hand,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  if  only  for  a  time,  they  add 
a  considerable  attraction  and  **  bite**  to 
a  story  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubt 
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ful  whether,  in  the  best  novels,  any  but 
very  occasional  use  has  been  made  of 
them.     Lever's  practice,  however,  was 
at  one  time  to  rely  almost  wholly  upon 
the  scraps  of  his  experience.     More  than 
once  he  got  into  considerable  trouble  by 
his  inveterate  habit  of  introducing  real 
names  and  real  persons  into  his  story. 
Major  Monsoon,  indeed,  who  is  perhaps 
his  best  single  figure,  literally  sat  for  the 
portrait  at  Brussels,  and  regarded  the 
proceeding  in  the  light  of  a  regular  com- 
mercial transaction  ;  but  a  Galway  priest 
was  less  accommodating,  and  never  for- 
gave his  insertion  in  one  of  the  novels. 
•*  Harry  Lorrequer'*  is  said  to  have  been 
very  largely  made  up  of  the  local  stories 
current  at  Kilrush,  whither  Lever  was 
sent  in  thp  cholera  time  of  1832.     His 
subsequent  employment  in  Ulster,  near 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  was  not  less  fruit- 
ful of  stories,  and  gave  him  in  addition 
a  considerable  amount  of  scenery  and 
character,  which  he  drew  upon  especial- 
ly in  *'  The  Knight  of  Gwynne."     It  is 
said,  too,  that  in  Coleraine  Lever  him- 
self performed  the  feat  of  jumping  over  a 
cart  and  horse, which  he  afterwards  intro- 
duced in  the  most  popular  of  his  books. 
In  the  same  way,  his  visits  to  prebendary 
Maxwell  (an  exceedingly  unclerical  rep- 
resentative of  the  Church  of   Ireland) 
supplied  him  with  most  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  Galway  and  Mayo.     So  it  con- 
tinued to  be   throughout  his  life.     At 
Brussels,  during  his  reign  as  editor  of 
he  University  Magazine  at  Dublin,  in 
his   subsequent   wanderings   about   the 
Continent,  and  in  his  residence  at  Flor- 
ence  and   Spezzia,    his  observation   of 
men  and  things  was  the  constant  source 
whence    he  drew  his   inspiration.     Of 
Trieste  the  great  complaint  seems   to 
have  been  that  there  was  no  society,  or 
next  to  none.     In  fact.  Lever  appears 
to  have  had  a  horror  of  being  alone  ; 
though,   perhaps,    it  may  be  admitted 
that  few  people  have  made  such   ten- 
dency to  gregariousness  as  they  might 
possess  conducive  to  the  amusement  of 
so  large  a  number  of  their  fellows. 

When  he  began  to  write  for  the  Press, 
it  was  naturally  enough  in  short  stories 
and  sketches  that  he  preferred  to  record 
the  results  of  his  experience.  He  is  said 
to  have  actually  refused  to  write  a  long 
novel,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
nothing  like   regular  planning   of    his 


work  seems  to  have  entered  his  head. 
His  biographer  says  that  the  prominence 
of  Mickey  Free  in   **  O'Malley"    was 
quite  contrary  to  such  original  design  as 
Lever  had  formed.     The  novelist  found 
Mickey  a  very  convenient  mouthpiece 
*  *  for  enunciating  the  good  things  he  had 
picked   up."     This  fully  accounts  for    -: 
Mickey's  inferiority  to  Sam  Weller,  to  ^ 
whom  he  has  been  so  often  compared.    ^ 
Amusing  as  he  is,  any  critical  reader^ 

must  feel  that  he  is  only  a  mouthpiece^ 

This  could  never  be  said  of  Sam,  evei^ 
by  those  who  deny  to  the  latter  any  pos  — 
sible    existence    out    of    Topsy-Turvy- 
Land.     Perhaps  the  strongest  evidence 
of  Lever's  real  talent  is  to  be  found  in 
the  way  in  which  he  has  succeeded  in 
melting  down  these  innumerable  tags 
and  scraps  into  books  which,  whatever 
may  be  their  literary  defects,  can  at  any 
rate  be  read,  and  are  not  mere  collec- 
tions of  jests.     But  the  literary  merit  of 
the  early  novels .  is  in  reality  almost  as 
scanty  as  Edgar  Foe,  in  a  well-known 
review,  asserted  it  to  be.     Towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  long  practice  and  some 
alteration  in  his  manner  of  composing, 
improved  Lever  in  this  respect     But  his 
early  books  are  in  many  parts  not  mere- 
ly not  good  as  pieces  of  literary  work, 
but    positively    and   disgracefully  bad. 
He  used  to  say,  we  are  told,  that  by  the 
time  he  had  got  the  details  of  his  stories 
written  down,  he  was  so  disgusted  with 
them  that  he  could  hardly  bring  himself 
even  to  correct  the  proofs.     It  is,  there- 
fore, not  very  surprising  that  as  his  nat- 
ural gift  for  writing  was  certainly  not 
great,  his  work  should  have  had  a  slov- 
enly aspect.     Such  an  aspect  it  most  as- 
suredly has,  when  compared  not  merely 
with  great  masters  of  style  in  French  and 
English,   but  with  practitioners  in  his 
own  kind,  such  as  Crofton  Croker  and 
Carleton.     The    veiy  abundance,    per- 
haps, of  his  material  made  him  less  care- 
ful in  using  it,  and  in  showing  it  off  to 
the  best  advantage.     But  it  would  rather 
seem  that  he  did  not  possess  the  requi- 
site faculty  for  turning  nature  into  art. 
There  were  many  of  his  contemporaries 
— Thackeray  is  a  notable  instance — who 
were  by  no  means  averse  to  the  use  of 
actual  facts  and  actual  persons  as  mate- 
rials and  models.     But  Thackeray  inva- 
riably worked  up  his  raw  material  into 
the  peculiar  form,  at  once  individual 
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and  t}rpical,  which  literature  requires. 
This  is  what  Lever  rarely  or  never  does. 
His  pictures  are  not  portraits,  they  are 
merely  photographs  embellished  with  the 
stock  appliances  and  garb  of  caricature. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  anything  that 
is  unfavorable  in  this  criticism  applies 
merely  to  the  artist  and  not  to  the  man. 
Personally,  Lever  was  doubtless  a  charm- 
ing companion,  and  for  mere  compan- 
ionship his  books  are  charming  enough 
still.  Only  they  must  not  be  regarded 
as  books,  but  simply  as  reports  of  the 
conversation  of  a  lively  raconteur, 

A  very  different  picture  is  given  us  by 
the  charming  volume  in  which  M.  Ber- 
gerat  has  placed  on  record  his  remem- 
brances of  the  last  days  of  Th^ophile 
Gautier.  The  acquaintanceship  of  the 
author  with  his  subject  was  late  ;  it  did 
not,  indeed,  begin  until  after  the  disas- 
ters of  1870  had  given  Gautier  his  death- 
blow. But  what  it  wanted  in  time,  it 
gained  in  intimacy.  M.  Bergerat  was 
Gautier' s  son-in-law,  and  for  the  last 
two  years  of  the  poet's  life  the  inter- 
course of  father  and  son,  of  master  and 
pupil,  was  constant.  The  old  age  of 
Gautier  seems  to  have  been  as  kindly  as 
it  could  be,  and  not  in  the  least  frosty. 
The  very  prevalent  notion  that  epicu- 
rean principles  and  tendencies  insure 
for  their  possessor  an  old  age  of  misery 
and  disgust,  finds  its  appropriate  refuta- 
ion  in  this  record  of  the  last  days  of  the 
greatest  of  nineteenth-century  human- 
ists. Certainly  Gautier  was  not  with- 
out his  trials.  The  preface  of  M.  Ed- 
mond  de  Goncourt,  an  older  friend, 
shows  those  trials  pretty  fully.  The 
Siege,  the  Commune,  and  the  Republic 
were  all  heavy  blows  to  Gautier.  The 
siege  disturbed  the  placid  life  which  he 
had  led  at  Neuilly  with  his  sisters,  his 
daughters,  and  his  cats,  afflicted  his  ar- 
dent imagination  with  its  sombre  ugliness, 
and  wounded  the  perfectly  sincere  pa- 
triotism, which  was  none  the  less  fervent 
in  him  because  it  was  less  vocal  than  in 
some  of  his  contemporaries.  The  out- 
rages and  horrors  of  the  Commune  jarred 
upon  his  kindly  nature.  Last  of  all,  he 
had  to  adjust  himself  to  a  new  order  of 
things  in  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he 
felt  himself  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner. 
His  meeting,  after  long  years  of  separa- 
tion, with  M.  Victor  Hugo,  is  strikingly  * 
told  in  these  pages.     He  had  parted 


with  his  master  when  that  master  was 
still  captain  of  the  crew  which  De  Ban- 
ville  has  described  in  one  of  his  match- 
less parodies. 

"  Dans  les  salons  de  Philox^ne 
Nous  6tions  quatre-vingt  rimeurs." 

He  met  him  again,  as  he  told  M.  Ber- 
gerat, surrounded  by  **  toute  la  redac- 
tion du  RappeL ' '  To  these  moral  shocks 
may  be  added  the  pressure  of  failing 
health,  and  the  necessity  of  continuing 
to  work  for  his  daily  bread,  at  an  age 
when  most  men  have  retired  to  a  state 
of  more  or  less  easy  rest.  Yet  the  un- 
failing sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  the 
fulness  of  his  trust  in  his  art,  carried 
him  through  these  trials.  If  he  was 
melancholy  at  times,  as  M.  de  Goncourt 
relates,  it  was  with  a  melancholy  which 
had  not  much  bitterness  in  it.  His  bril- 
liant days  were,  indeed,  over  ;  the  days 
when,  in  half -sincere,  half-humorous 
gasconade,  he  would  ^cry  out,  **  Moi,  je 
suis  fort ;  j'am^ne  520  sur  une  t^te  de 
Turc,  et  je  fais  des  m^taphores  qui  se 
suivent."  The  preface  contains  not  a 
few  of  these  extravagances.  There  is 
an  appalling  description  of  Louis  XIV. 
which  is  too  Swiftian  for  quotation. 
There  is  a  speech  to  M.  Taine,  in  which 
that  critic's  ideas  of  poetry  are  treated 
in  a  manner  which  does  one's  heart 
good. 

**  Tenez  !  Taine,  vous  me  semblez 
donner  dans  I'idiotisme  bourgeois.  De- 
mander  ^  la  po^sie  du  sentimentalisme  ! 
.  .  .  Ce  n'est  pas  9a.  Des  mots 
rayonnants  .  .  .  des  mots  de  lu- 
miere,  avec  un  rhythme  et  une  musique, 
voilk  ce  que  c'est  que  la  poesie.  Qa  ne 
prouverien.  .    .    .    Qaneraconterien." 

I  cannot,  as  I  read  this,  help  wishing 
that  somebody  had  suggested  to  Gautier 
that  poetry  was  *  *  a  criticism  of  life,  * '  as 
we  in  England — some  of  us  greatly  won- 
dering— have  been  taught  in  these  latter 
days  by  a  fine  master  of  criticism. 

One  ver)'  curious  statement  of  M.  de 
Goncourt' s  is  that,  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  Gautier  retained  the  fine  horror  of 
the  bourgeois  which  had  characterized 
his  earliest  days.  The  ironical  felicita- 
tions which  he  addressed  to  some  unfor- 
tunate person  recall  the  preface  of  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Maupin.  **  Toi,  tu  es 
heureux,  tu  aimes  le  progr^s,  les  inge- 
nieurs  qui  abiment  le  paysage  avec  leurs 
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chemins  de  fer,  les  utilitaires,  tout  ce 
qui  met  dans  un  pays  une  saine  ^dilit6." 
After  which  he  would  indulge  in  the 
most  terrible  pictures  of  bourgeois  mor- 
als :  an  effect  which  must  have  been  full 
of  comedy.  For  in  truth  Gautier's  bour- 
geois was  a  highly  figurative  person  ; 
and  in  one  sense  of  the  term  nothing 
could  have  been  more  bourgeois  than 
his  own  placid  existence  at  Neuilly  in 
the  midst  of  his  family. 

Besides  M.  de  Goncourt's  preface  the 
book  has  no  less  than  seven  different 
divisions  into  which  M.  Bergerat  has 
thrown  what  he  has  to  say.  The  section  on 
**  Th^ophile  Gautier,  peintre,"  though 
an  interesting  one  in  itself,  need  not  con- 
cern us  here.  It  is  amusing  enough  to 
know  that  the  great  writer  regarded  him- 
self to  the  last  (and  was  dutifully  regard- 
ed by  his  faithful  sisters)  as  one  who 
ought  to  have  been  a  great  painter. 
**  Derniers  Moments'*  contains  a  sad, 
though  in  no  way  repulsive  account  of 
the  painful  malady  or  complication  of 
maladies  which  proved  fatal  to  Gautier, 
and  need  not  be  much  dwelt  on.  Then 
there  is  a  section  headed  *  *  OEuvres  post- 
hume  set  projets,  *  *  which  contains,  among 
other  things,  a  full  account  of  a  ballet  in 
the  style  of  Giselley  and  others  which  fig- 
ure among  the  poet's  published  works. 
This  ballet  is  on  the  subject  of  the  pied 
piper  of  Hamelin,  and  is  very  gracefully 
treated.  It  is  said  to  have  been  rejected 
by  M.  Halanzier  (or  rather  to  have  been 
denied  representation)  for  a  delightfully 
absurd  reason.  M.  Halanzier,  it  seems, 
called  to  his  assistance  that  responsible 
and  dignified  official,  the  ballet-master 
of  the  opera.  The  ballet-master  was 
dead  against  the  piper  and  his  rats. 
The  rat,  he  said,  was  an  **  animal  im- 
monde, ' '  and  the  subscribers  would  be 
wholly  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  him. 
**  Encore,  monsieur,"  said  he,  **  si 
c'^tait  une  abeille  !"  But  unluckily  it 
was  not  possible  to  turn  the  rats  into 
bees,  and  so  the  Preneur  de  Rats  re- 
mains still  in  M.  Halanzier's  portfolios. 
A  section  entitled  **  Souvenirs"  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  defending  Gautier 
from  the  charge  of  being  a  Bonapartist. 
He  was  at  most,  says  M.  Bergerat,  a 
Mathildien,  but  he  admits  frankly  that 
the  poet  had  as  great  a  horror  of  the  red 
spectre  as  any  of  his  enemies  the  bour- 
geois, and  that  his  political  ideas  were 


limited  to  a  very  hearty  respect  for  au- 
thority, a  respect  which  did  not  trouble 
itself  greatly  about  the  authority's  source, 
its  manner  of  exercise,  or  anything  else      : 
connected  with  it.     He  tells   us^  too« 
what  any  reader  of  Gautier  will  find  lit-    ^ 
tie  difficulty  in  believing,  that  political  ^ 
discussion  was  peculiarly   disagreeable  ^-« 
to  the  poet,  and  that  he  would  leave  any— *i 
table  or  society  where  it  was  started. 

More  important  than  these  are  th< 
sections  of  the  book  devoted  to  a  shoi 
sketch  of  Gautier' s  life,  to  a  selection 
(all,    unfortunately,    that  can   be   pub- 
lished) from  his  charming  letters,  and  to 
the  Entretiens,  which,  indeed,  form  the 
bulk  of    the  volume.     The  biography 
contains    some    interesting  statements. 
Even  the  sternest  contemner  of  trifling 
literary  anecdotes  must  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  Gautier's  father  and  mother 
spent  their  honeymoon  in  no  less  a  place 
than  the  Chateau  d' Artagnan.     His  ear- 
liest years  were  spent  at  Tarbes,  as  is 
sufficiently  well  known.     But   what  is 
not  sufficiently  well  known  is  the  follow- 
ing delightful  **  story  of  a  desk,"  which 
M.  Bergerat  has  preserved  : 

••'While  I  was  at  Tarbcs/  said  he.  '1 
heard  from  my  fellow-townsmen  that  my 
school  desk  was  religiously  preserved  at  tfaie 
town  school,  and  that  it  was  the  admiration  of 
tourists.  Very  much  flattered  at  finding  that 
such  honor  was  paid  to  me  in  my  life-time,  I 
resolved  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  curi- 
ous desk  which  was  attributed  to  me,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  the  school  which  boasted  of 
having  owned  me  as  a  pupil.  I  therefore  pre- 
sented myself  incognito^  to  the  Principal,  and, 
announcing  myself  as  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  my  own  writings,  I  begged  him  to  take  me 
to  see  the  beloved  desk  which  had  been  the 
witness  of  my  childish  precocity. 

*•  •  The  Principal  insisted  upon  the  honor  of 
being  himself  my  guide.  The  desk  which  he 
showed  me,  and  even  allowed  me  to  touch, 
was  certainly  a  desk  of  some  sort,  but  at  the 
sight  of  it  an  irresistible  emotion  took  posses- 
sion of  me.  It  was  assuredly  the  first  time  thtit 
I  and  it  had  ever  been  face  to  face  with  eu^ 
other,  but  still,  if  it  was  not  my  desk  it  might 
easily  have  been.  It  might  have  awakened  in 
me  a  crowd  of  memories  !  I  sat  down  on  the 
bench  which  belonged  to  it,  and  which,  if  fate 
had  so  willed  it,  would  have  been  my  bench, 
and  having  placed  myself  in  the  attitude  of  a 
studious  scholar,  I  tried  to  imagine  myveU  as 
once  again  in  my  own  proper  position.  The 
Principal,  seeing  roe  thus  absorbed,  could  not 
restrain  a  smile  softened  by  emotion  ;  he 
showed  me  on  the  desk  sundry  scratches  and 
cuts  made  by  Th6ophile  Gautier  in  class,  pro- 
curing for  him,  no  doubt,  many  an  imposition. 
I  asked  if  I  might  carry  off  a  little  fragment  of 
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the  wood  as  a  relic.  He  gave  me  pericission. 
Then  he  led  me  away,  telling  me,  meantime, 
a  score  of  authentic  anecdotes  which  appeared 
even  to  me  conclusive,  and  from  which  it  result- 
ed that  I  must  have  been  a  marvellous  scholar 
and  the  glory  of  his  school.  A  Philistine 
would  have  taken  a  foolish  pleasure  in  robbing 
the  good  man  of  his  illusions.  I  had  the  less 
desire  to  do  so,  because  I  shared  them  with 
him.  I  quitted  him  without  revealing  who  I 
really  was,  and  I  told  no  one  of  my  visit.  In 
fact,  the  Principal  was  right — added  my  mas- 
ter— as  a  question  of  morality  ;  falsehood  is 
much  more  amusing  than  truth,  and  has  some- 
times a  greater  probability.  I  had  had  a  vis- 
ion like  Musset's,  and  had  made  acquaintance 
with  the  young  man  dressed  in  black,  who  was 
as  like  me  as  a  brother.'  " 

Gautier's  school  friendship  with  Ge- 
rard de  Nerval,  his  initiation  in  the  I^etif 
c/nac/e^  his  presence  in  the  red  waistcoat 
at  the  first  representation  of  Ifer- 
nani^  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  are  well 
known  from  his  own  account.  But  as 
he  has  sometimes  been  accused  of  re- 
maining silent  when  he  should  have 
praised  the  god  of  his  former  and  con- 
stant idolatry  under  the  Empire,  it  is 
fair  to  give  the  following  story,  to  which 
It  need  only  be  added  that  M.  Victor 
Hugo's  own  words  sufficiently  refute 
the  slander.  **  Votre  main  n'a  pas 
quitte  ma  main,'*  he  writes  to  Gauticr  : 

•*  On  the  2ist  of  June,  1867,  the  Com6die 
Fran9aise  reproduced  Hemani,  Th^ophile 
Gautier  was  the  principal  attraction  in  this  re- 
production. He  was  seen  in  his  box  smiling, 
grown  young  again,  without  his  red  waistcoat, 
but  still  with  his  long  lion's  mane  of  hair,  giv- 
ing the  signal,  and  as  it  were  the  tradition  of 
the  applause.  But  it  was  asked  how  the  critic 
of  the  Moniteur^  in  his  position  of  official  writ- 
er, would  manage  to  speak  of  the  author  of 
the  ChAtimaits  in  the  journal  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  next  day  Thfeophile  Gau- 
tier himself  brought  his  article  to  the  Moniteur. 
They  begged  him  to  moderate  the  eulogy,  and 
to  soften  its  enthusiastic  tone.  Without  mak- 
ing the  slightest  objection,  he  took  up  a  sheet 
of  blank  paper,  and  wrote  on  it  his  resigna- 
tion. Then  having  made  them  take  him  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  he  laid  before  M.  de 
Lavalette  his  article  and  resignation.  '  Choose, ' 
said  he.  The  minister  ordered  the  article  to 
be  inserted  without  altering  a  word  of  it.*' 

The  next  thing  that  I  shall  extract 
ought  to  amuse  the  most  ferocious  de- 
criers  of  his  tabooed  book  : 

"  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the 
romantic  outpourings  of  Th6ophile  and  the 
boldness  of  his  pen  displeased  his  family. 
Pierre  Gautier  was,  as  I  have  already  said,  a 
great  admirer  of  the  literary  and  artistic  ideas 
of  his  son.  As  for  the  mother,  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  she  lived  in  a  continual  state  of 


dumb  ecstasy,  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
handsome  young  man  with  waving  hair,  who 
was  gaining  in  the  world  every  imaginable  suc- 
cess. Never  was  child  more  spoilt,  more  pet- 
ted, more  admired  by  his  family.  Paternal  au- 
thority never  interfered  except  to  remind  the 
idle  writer  of  the  page  begun  and  the  end  to 
be  attained.  Th^ophile  Gautier  wrote  Madem- 
oiselli  de  Maupin  in  the  room  which  he  occu- 
pied in  his  parent's  house  in  the  Place  Royale. 
This  work,  full  of  spirit  and  animation,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  written  as  it  were 
at  one  breath,  so  that  many  people  regard  it  as 
his  masterpiece,  wearied  him  extremely  in  the 
composing.  The  poet,  who  lived  as  a  lion,  and 
a  man  of  fashion,  much  preferred  writing  love- 
sonnets,  and  displaying  his  gorgeous  waistcoats 
and  marvellous  pantaloons  on  the  boulevards, 
to  shutting  himself  up  before  a  lamp  and  black- 
ening fair  sheets  of  paper.  Besides,  in  his 
character  of  romanticist  he  detested  prose,  and 
regarded  it  as  in  the  last  degree  Philistine. 
When  he  came  in,  therefore,  his  father  used  to 
turn  the  key  on  him  while  he  set  him  his  task. 
'  You  will  not  come  out,'  cried  he  through 
the  closed  door,  '  until  you  have  written  ten 
pages  of  Maupin,*  Sometimes  Th^ophile  re- 
signed himself,  sometimes  he  got  through  the 
window.  At  other  times  it  was  his  mother 
who  let  him  out  by  stealth,  always  anxious  and 
fearing  lest  her  son  should  be  fatigued  by  so 
much  work." 

Here  again  is  a  curiously  characteris- 
tic reminiscence  of  the  connection  which 
existed  between  Gautier  and  Balzac  : 

**  When  Curmer  was  thinking  of  bis  publica- 
tion :  JUs  Fran^ais  peints  par  etixmimes^  he  ap- 
plied to  Balzac  for  a  contribution.  The  great 
novelist  agreed  to  give  his  assistance  on  one 
condition,  namely,  that  the  work  should  contain 
a  study  on  himself,  and  that  this  study  should 
be  written  by  Thfcophile.  Was  not  this  condition 
included  in  the  spirit  of  the  title,  Les  Francais 
peints  par  euxmemes  ?  Curmer  agreed.  Balzac 
instantly  hurried  to  the  Rue  de  Navarin,  where 
Gautier  lived,  and  informed  him  of  the  order. 
It  came  like  a  lark  from  the  sky  ready  roasted. 
'  I  will  pay  you  five  hundred  francs,'  said 
Balzac,  *  for  this  study  on  myself.*  Th6o- 
phile  had  soon  furnished  it  and  carried  it  to  the 
publisher,  but  with  his  usual  timidity  did  not 
dare  to  ask  for  the  monev  due  to  him.  A 
week,  then  a  fortnight  passed,  still  no  news  of 
Balzac.  At  last  one  morning  he  appeared. 
'  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you,*  he  said  to 
his  friend  :  '  your  study  is  a  masterpiece.  As 
I  think  you  may  be  in  want  of  money  I  have 
brought  you  the  sum  agreed  upon,*  and  he 
laid  down  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs. 

••  *  But,*  Gautier  ventured  to  say,  *  I  thought 
you  told  me  five  hundred.  I  must  have  mis- 
understood you.' 

••  *  Not  the  least  in  the  world  ;  I  did  tell  you 
five  hundred.  But  consider  a  moment.  If  I 
had  not  existed,  you  could  never  have  said  all 
the  good  of  me  which  you  have  said  ;  that  is 
clear.  Then,  had  there  been  no  article  of 
yours,  there  would  have  been  no  money.  I  take 
the  half  of  the  sum  as  the  subject  treated,  and 
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I  give  you  the  rest  as  the  author  treating.     Is 
not  that  just  ? ' 

"  *  As  Solomon  himself/  replied  Gautier, 
who,  many  years  after,  in  telling  me  the  story, 
declared  that  Balzac  was  perfectly  right." 

Besides  innumerable  personal  anec- 
dotes of  this  kind,  the  book  contains 
many  illustrations,  even  more  interest- 
ing, of  literary  idiosyncrasy.  One  of 
M.  Bergerat's  notes  is  that  Gautier,  who 
scarcely  ever  altered  a  phrase  in  his 
manuscript,  never  would  insert  any 
punctuation  in  it.  He  held  stops  and 
accents  as  a  detail  of  the  printer's  busi- 
ness. Unfortunately,  printers — may  I 
add  editors  ? — cannot  be  induced  to  take 
this  admirably  reasonable  point  of  view. 
Another  interesting  detail  is  Gautier' s 
idea  of  a  style-school,  which  seems  to 
have  been  quite  serious,  and  not  to  have 
resembled  Baudelaire's  possibly  bor- 
rowed theory  of  **  poetry  in  twenty  les- 
sons." Gautier  had  a  perfectly  just 
idea  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
French,  and  the  following  passages,  al- 
lowance being  made  for  his  lively  and 
picturesque  language,  do  not  exaggerate 
these  services  one  whit : 

"  My  own  part  in  this  literary  revolution 
was  \*ery  plainly  marked  out.  I  was  to  be  the 
painter  of  the  company.  I  threw  myself  vig- 
orously into  the  quest  for  adjectives  ;  I  dug  up 
charming  and  even  admirable  ones,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  without  any  longer. 
I  foraged  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  subscribers  of  the  Th6atre-Fran- 
9ais,  the  academicians,  and  the  close-shaven 
bourgeois,  as  Petrus  calls  them.  I  came  back 
with  my  basket  laden.  I  laid  on  the  palette  all 
the  tints  of  dawn  and  the  shades  of  sunset ;  I 
gave  back  to  you  red,  dishonored  by  politi- 
cians ;  I  composed  poems  in  white  major,  and 
when  I  saw  that  the  result  was  good,  that  the 
best  writers  followed  my  lead,  and  that  the 
professors  basked  in  their  chairs,  I  delivered 
my  famous  axiom,  '  He  whom  any  thought, 
however  complex,  any  vision,  even  were  it  the 
most  apocalyptic,  surprises,  without  words  to 
express  it,  is  not  a  writer.'  And  the  goats 
have  been  separated  from  the  sheep,  the  sup- 
porters of  Scribe  from  the  disciples  of  Hugo, 
in  whom  dwells  all  genius.  Such  is  my  part  in 
the  quest.** 
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I  know  not,'  said  mv  master,  one  day,  to 
me,  '  what  posterity  will  think  of  me,  but  I 
fancy  that  I  shall  at  least  have  been  useful  to 
the  language  of  my  own  country.  It  would  be 
positive  ingratitude  to  refuse  to  me,  after 
death,  the  modest  merit  of  a  philologist.  Ah  ! 
my  dear  child,'  he  added,  smiling,  *  if  we  only 
had  as  many  piastres  or  roubles  as  the  words  I 
have  rescued  from  Malherbe !  You  young 
people  will  thank  me  some  day,  when  you  see 


what  an  instrument  I  have  left  In  your  hands, 
and  you  will  defend  my  memory  against  those 
literary  diplomatists  who,  having  no  ideas  to 
express,  and  no  wit  to  maike  the  most  of,  wish 
to  reduce  us  to  the  hundred  words  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Racine.  Attend  to  this,  that  you  may 
remember  it  at  a  future  day  :  the  day  that  I  am  ^ 
acknowledged  as  a  classic,  thought  will  be  very^ 
near  attaining  its  full  freedom  in  France  ! '" 

In  another  place  I  find  a  curious  ac- 
count  of  Gautier's  belief  in  his  powers- 
of  writing  the  roman-feuilleton^  the  on*- 
lucrative  branch  of  the  literary  profess 
sion  in  France.  In  a  single  instance,  a^ 
students  of  his  works  know,  he  put  hf 
theory  into  practice,  and  the  result  wae 
**  I,a  Belle  Jenny" — a  remarkable  boofcj 
for  which  I  am  glad  to  see  that  M,  Be:- 
gerat,  with  all  his  hero-worship,  has  li^ 
tie  more  affection  than  I  have  myself 
The  criticism  of  M.  Emile  de  Girardir^ 
for  whom  it  was  written,  is  charming 
He  had  allowed  Gautier  to  write  it  a^ 
tour  de  force^  and  the  author,  if  not  tc^ 
editor,  was  fully  satisfied  with  the  r- 
suit.  In  the  pride  of  his  heart  Gautz::: 
wanted  to  go  on  ad  infinitum^  after  ^^ 
fashion  of  the  kind  of  author  wh  ^^ 
work  he  was  imitating.  *'  Est-ce 
I'abonn^  ne  trouve  pas  qu'il  en  ait  j^ 
son  argent  ?"  he  asked  of  the  edito  :k-. 
the  Presse,  **  Mon  ami,"  replied  tfe 
experienced  person,  **  c'est  9a,  et:  c 
n'est  pas  9a.  L'abonn^  ne  s'amuse  pa 
franchement :  il  est  gdni park  style.''' 

M.  Bergerat  has  inserted  in  his  vol 
ume  not  a  few  poetical  waifs  and  strays, 
which  have  not  as  yet  found  their  way 
into    collections    of    Gautier's    works. 
The  best  of  these  is  not  suitable  for  quo- 
tation here,  though  some  day  or  other  it 
will  doubtless  take  its  place  among  the 
other  jewels  of  the**  Emaux  et  Camto." 
There  are,  however,  two  pieces  which 
must  be  quoted.     They  seem  to  have 
been  in  their  origin  merely  occasional 
verse  : 


"  Je  suis  le  mot  de  la  charade 
Qu'on  vient  de  jouer  devant  vous, 
Et  si  je  parais  sur  Testrade 
C'est  pour  que  vous  deviniez  tous. 

"  Mon  nom  longtemps  troubla  le  monde: 
II  n' en  est  pas  de  plus  connu  ; 
Chacun  le  r^p^te  d  la  ronde, 
L'enfant  meme  I'a  retenu. 


(I 


Cherchez  bien — je  suis  cette  reioe 
Qui  buvait  des  perles  dans  Tor, 
Et  dont  la  beaut6  souveraine 
Fait  rever  le  poBte  encor. 
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"  Lasse  de  tant  de  nuits  dormies 
Sous  I'ombrage  des  grands  palmiers, 

f^uittant  le  pays  des  xnomies 
e  vins  au  pays  des  mdmiers. 

•\Sans  regret  j'ai  fui  le  Nil  jaune 
Pour  le  L6mati  aux  flots  d'azur, 
Et  cependant  j 'avals  un  tr6ne  ! 
Un  fauteuil  en  Suisse  est  plus  sttr  ! 


t« 


Je  fais  la  rime  d'idol^tre 
£t  je  mourns  par  un  aspic  ; 
Mais  ce  n'^tait  pas  au  th^itre  : 
Nul  ne  sifflait  dans  mon  public  !" 


"  Sur  un  coin  d'infini  tratnant  son  voile  d*om- 
bre 
La  terre  obscure  allume  k  T^temel  cadran, 
Sirius,  Orion,  Pers6e,  Ald^baran, 
Et  fait  le  ciel  splendide  en  le  rendant  plus 
sombre. 

"  On  voit  briller  parmi  les  ^toiles  sans  nombre 

L'^norme  Jupiter  dont  un  mois  vaut  notre  an, 

Et  V^nus  toute  d'or,  et  Mars  peint  de  safran, 

Et  Sattlme  alourdi  par,  Tanneau  qui  Tencom- 

bre. 

*  *  A  ces  astres  divers  se  rattache  un  destin  : 
Jupiter  est  heureux,  Mars  hargneux  et  mutin, 
V^niis  voluptueuse  et  Saturne  morose. 

"  '  Moi,  mon  6toile  est  bleue  et  luit  meme  en 
plein  jour 
Pr^s  d'une  oreille    sourde  k  mes  soupirs 
^  d*amour 

■"    Sur  le  ciel  d'unc  joue  adorablement  rose  !" 

J  cannot  help  remembering,  as  I  read 
over  this  splendid  sonnet,  with  its  ma- 
jestic alexandrines,  so  full  of  color,  of 
varied  harmony,  of  stately  grace,  of  fer- 
vent passion,  that  we  have  just  been  told 
that  French  has  no  adequate  form  for 
high  poetry.  A  dissertation  on  this 
thesis  is,  perhaps  fortunately,  not  called 
for  here.  Nor  would  it  be  in  place 
even  to  examine  the  characteristics  of 
Gautier  himself  as  a  poet.  I  could  wish 
for  nothing  better  than  an  opportunity 
of  so  doing.  But  I  shall  be  perfectly 
content  to  rest  upon  the  fourteen  lines 
of  this  sonnet,  a  mere  waif  be  it  repeat- 
ed, casually  written  and  casually  pre- 
served, the  capacities  of  the  alexandrine 
for  high  poetry.  In  a  formal  defence 
of  that  magnificent  metre  (none  the  less 
magnificent  because  it  has  accidentally 
failed  to  be  much  cultivated  in  English), 
scores  and  thousands  of  examples  might 
be  produced  far  more  convincing.  In 
a  formal  discussion  of  Gautier's  own 
poetry,  the  **  Com^die  de  la  Mort'*  and 
•*  Le  Thermodon,"  the  lines  on  Cor- 
neille,    and  many  of  the  **  Emaux  et 


Cam^es,"  the  '*  Elegy  on  Cl^mence,*' 
and  many  another  early  lyric  must  rank 
above  and  before  it.  But  as  it  is  to  my 
hand  here,  I  am  content  with  it  as  a 
vindication  of  Gautier  and  of  the  alexan- 
drine. 

If  the  comparison  of  the  lives  of  two 
men  of  such  different  talents  as  Lever 
and  Gautier  has  any  lesson  for  us,  it 
seems  to  be  this,  that  devotion  to  art 
has  its  rewards.  There  is  the  secret  of 
a  whole  life's  consolations  in  Gautier's 
boast — a  boast  perfectly  justified — **  I 
defy  you  to  write  the  feuilUton  I  shall 
write  to-morrow  in  the  language  of  Ra- 
cine and  Boileau."  He  knew  that  he 
had  added  to  the  accomplishments  of 
his  own  language,  and  what  is  more,  that 
he  had  added  to  its  capabilities.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  impossible  to  name  any 
one  in  this  century  who  has  done  this  to 
such  an  extent  as  Gautier.  From  very 
early  days  his  works  have  always  been 
the  special  delight  of  men  of  letters  in 
his  own  country.  He  has,  in  a  different 
sense,  occupied  the  position  of  **  poet's 
poet,"  which  has  been  assigned  in  our 
own  language  to  Spenser,  and  thus  his 
influence  has  been  multiplied  and 
strengthened  almost  indefinitely.  To 
those  who  read  the  preface  of  *  *  Madem- 
oiselle de  Maupin"  now,  forgetting  its 
date,  admiration  of  it  may  not  be  mixed 
with  a  feeling  of  surprise  at  the  extraor- 
dinary novelty  and  originality  of  the 
style.  But  to  capable  readers  in  1836, 
it  must  have  been  simply  a  revelation. 
It  was  as  entirely  new  as  the  manner 
with  which  a  few  years  before  Macaulay 
had  surprised  Jeffrey,  and  it  had  few  or 
none  of  the  drawbacks  from  which  Ma- 
caulay's  brilliant  argot  suffered.  But  if 
we  skip  thirty  years  and  turn  to  the 
**  Captaine  Fracasse,"  we  shall  find  a 
style  of  equal  or  greater  brilliancy,  which 
yet  is  not  in  the  least  mannered  or  cop- 
ied from  the  writer's  earlier  work. 
Throughout  his  life  Gautier  was  literally 
what  he  has  been  called,  a  **  parfait  ma- 
gicien  es  lettres  fran9aises."  Yet  the 
magic  was,  after  all,  like  most  of  such 
magic,  the  result  of  continual  work. 
Unlike  many  other  men  of  letters, 
Gautier  was  constantly  reading.  M. 
Bergerat  tells  us  that  when  he  was 
not  talking,  eating,  or  writing,  he  was 
always  reading,  and  that  nothing  came 
amiss  to  him  down  to  mere  scraps  and 
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waifs  of  printed  waste  paper.  The  prog- 
ress of  his  fatal  illness  was  marked  by 
nothing  so  much  as  by  the  cessation  of 
this  inveterate  habit.  These  miscellane- 
ous readings  were  undoubtedly  part  of 
the  great  **  adjective-hunt,*'  as  he  was 
wont  to  phrase  it.  His  copia  verborum 
was  thus  constantly  fed  and  increased, 
while  at  the  same  time  his  unceasing 
practice  in  writing  made  the  store  one 
of  constantly  circulating  capital,  and 
not  a  mere  useless  accumulation.  There 
never  seems  to  have  been  a  time  when 
even  the  most  minute  question  of  literary 
practice,  a  rhyme-hunt  or  -the  like,  had 
not  a  vivid  interest  for  him.  Thus  his 
occupation,  however  he  might  occasion- 
ally groan  at  and  complain  of  it,  was  in 
practice  an  unfailing  source  of  pleasure, 
of  relief  from  ennui,  of  alternatives  from 
self-regarding  cares.  It  was  a  strong 
tower  which  successfully  kept  out  the 
enemy,  until  sheer'  physical  collapse 
ceased  to  make  it  any  longer  defensible. 
On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  in  Lever  any  trace  of  love  for  or 
interest  in  his  art  as  an  art.  It  seems  to 
have  been  alway^  a  means  to  an  end,  or 
rather  to  half  a  hundred  different  ends, 
pursued  with  less  or  more  zest  for  the 
time,  but  rarely  falling  in  with  any  pos- 
.  sible  or  coherent  plan  of  life.  Though 
he  was  a  man  of  letters,  his  interests 
were  nothing  so  little  as  literary.  The 
wildest  absurdities  of  the  **  Jeunes- 
France**  and  the  **  Bousingots*'  were 
somehow  or  other  connected  with  lit- 
erary questions.  Lever's  youthful  esca- 
pades and  later  dissipation  had  nothing  to 
do  with  literature  at  all,  and  might  have 
been  and  were  shared  in  by  persons  of 
no  taste  or  interest  in  literature  what- 
ever. There  is  a  famous  sentence  of 
Thackeray's  which  has  sometimes  excit- 
ed a  good  deal  of  surprise.  **  No  class 
of  men  talk  of  books,  or  as  a  rule  read 
books,  so  little  as  literary  men."  It  is 
not  true  of  England  now  perhaps,  but  it 
certainly  was  true  of  England  then.  It 
has  never  since  France  possessed  a  lit- 
erature been  true  of  France,  and  the 
difference  is  strikingly  illustrated  in 
comparing  these  two  volumes.  M.  Ker- 
gerat's  book  is  almost  composed  of  lit- 
erary conversations,  souvenirs,  jests. 
Here  the  hero  is  defending  a  thesis 
against  M.  Taine  or  M.  Renan,  there 
expounding  another  for  the  benefit  of 


M.    Bergerat,    everywhere    talking    of 
books,  the  way  to  write  books,  and  the 
merits  of  books  when  written.     In  Dr.  ^ 
Fitzpatrick's    volumes,    on    the    other-^ 
hand,  there  is  hardly  a  single  literary^^ 
opinion  cited  of  Lever's,  and  except  the^ 
obligatory    notice    of    his  own  books,, 
scarcely  anything  that  can  be  said  to 
possess  literary  interest.     It   might  a:, 
well  be  the  life  of  a  politician  or  a  ma 
of  business,  for  any  interest  that  its  su 
ject  seems  to  have  taken  in  things  lite 
ary.     It  is  quite  possible  that  there  ma^^ 
be  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this. 
The  concentration  of  men  of  letters  an</ 
art  in    literary  and  artistic    sets    zxkd 
cliques  has  obvious  disadvantages,   of 
which  the  talking  of  **  shop"  is  not  the 
worst.     It  tends,  no  doubt,  to  promote 
a  severance  between  the  different  lines 
of  thought  and  intellectual  occupation 
in  the  nation.     The  eternal  hatred  sworn 
to  the  bourgeois  is  not  a  necessary  or  a 
beneficial   phenomenon    either    to    the 
bourgeois  himself  or  the  man  of  letters. 
Although  the  tendency  of  French  politics 
since  the  Revolution  to  open  political 
positions  to  literary  men  of  distinction 
may  have  made  some  compensation,  it 
is  still    probable    that  the  divorce  be- 
tween the  Philistine  and  the  anti-Philis- 
tine there  is  wider  than  with  us.     This 
divorce  is  at  any  rate  not  good  for  the 
Philistine  himself,  while  it  may  tend  to 
force  his  opponent  into  Bohemian  ways 
and  habits  which  he  might  very  well 
avoid.     But  that  it  has  done  good  to 
literature  there  can  be  no  doubt.     With 
very  few  exceptions,  the  service  of  the 
English  literary  man  is  rendered  more 
or  less  half-heartedly.     He  is  a  journal- 
ist, a  politician,  a  man  of  the  world,  a 
historian,  a  dramatist  first,  and  a  man 
of  letters  afterwards.     He  wants  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion,  to  get  into  good 
society,  to  establish  his  family  comforta- 
bly, to  do  everything,  in  short,  rather 
than  live  in    companionship  with    the 
Muses,  and  with  a  few  of  the  elect  of 
their  worshippers.  Sometimes,  no  doubt, 
he  achieves  all  these  ends  more  or  less 
completely ;    sometimes    he    fails   very 
completely  indeed.     In  the  latter  case 
the  art  which  he  has  cultivated   only 
with  a  half  devotion  naturally  does  not 
do  much  for  him  at  the  last.     There  is 
a  story  of  a  French  man  of  letters  who 
expired,  and  had  apparently  deliberately 
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purposed  to  expire,  while  correcting  a 
proof.  The  person  concerned  was  some- 
thing of  a  coxcomb,  and  his  taste  in  se- 
lecting that  particular  branch  of  literary 
employment  was  certainly  peculiar.  But 
there  was  something  not  altogether  inap- 
propriate in  the  assertion  of  devotion  to 
the  employment  to  which  he  had  given 
himself  up. 

The  spirit  of  Congreve's  famous 
speech  to  Voltaire  has  never,  at  least 
since  Voltaire's  time,  commended  itself 
to  men  of  letters  across  the  Channel. 
With  us  literature  has,  until  very  recent- 
ly, hardly  been  even  a  profession,  still 
less  an  art  having  a  recognized  gui]4  and 
brotherhood  of  cultivators.  It  woftld  be 
considered  an  affectation,  and  a  hardly 
pardonable  affection  in  any  one  who  had 
not  produced  capital  works  in  some 
popular  department  of  literature,  to  take 
the  name  of  a  man  of  letters  at  all. 
There  may,  I  have  said,  be  a  good 
many  reasons  against,  as  well  as  for,  the 
definite  constitution  and  herding  to- 
gether of  a  body  of  gem  de  Itttres,  But 
it  certainly  has  one  result  which  cannot 


be  denied.  It  leads  to  the  display  of 
much  greater  merit  of  the  purely  literary 
kind  in  the  discharge  of  merely  miscel- 
laneous literary  work.  The  French 
journalist,  novelist,  dramatist,  may  be 
and  often  is  a  man  of  far  less  education 
and  information  than  his  English  com- 
peer, but  at  least  he  does  not  often  pro- 
duce such  slovenly  and  formless  work. 
Also  it  has  another  good  result  which 
has  been  sufficiently  indicated  already  in 
this  review  of  the  memorials  of  a  great 
man  of  letters.  It  gives  the  litterateur 
all  the  essentials  of  a  religion,  the  fellow- 
feeling,  the  cardinal  doctrines,  the  pre- 
scribed hatreds  which  go  to  make  up  a 
regular  cult.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to 
have  a  religion  of  any  kind,  and  particu- 
larly excellent  when  the  relish  of  mis- 
cellaneous good  things  is  fading,  and 
pleasure,  if  it  has  to  be  found  at  all, 
must  be  sought  in  quiet  occupations  and 
in  the  performance  of  daily  tasks.  The 
game  of  the  hunter  of  adjectives  never 
becomes  scarce,  and  his  interest  and 
energy  in  the  quest  never  desert  him. — 
Fortnightly  Review, 
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A  LATIN   student's   SONG  OF  THE  TWELFTH   CENTURY. 

{Translated from  the  **  Carmina  Burana,**  p.  137.) 

BY    J.    A.    SYMONDS. 

Cast  aside  dull  books  and  thought ! 

Sweet  is  folly,  sweet  is  play  : 
Take  the  pleasure  spring  hath  brought 

In  youth's  opening  holiday  ! 
Right  it  is  that  age  should  ponder 

On  grave  matters  fraught  with  care  ; 
Tender  youth  is  free  to  wander, 

Free  to  frolic  light  as  air. 

Like  a  dream  our  prime  is  flown. 

Prisoned  in  a  study  ; 
Sport  and  folly  are  youth's  own. 

Tender  youth  and  ruddy. 

Lo,  the  spring  of  life  slips  by. 

Frozen  winter  comes  apace  ; 
Strength  is  minished  silently, 

Care  writes  wrinkles  on  our  face  ; 
Blood  dries  up  and  courage  fails  us. 

Pleasure  dwindles,  joys  decrease. 
Till  old  age  at  last  assails  us 

With  his  troop  of  illnesses. 
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Like  a  dream  our  prime  is  flown, 

Prisoned  in  a  study ; 
Sport  and  folly  are  youth's  own, 

Tender  youth  and  ruddy. 

Live  we  like  the  gods  above  ! 

This  is  wisdom,  this  is  truth  : 
Chase  the  joys  of  gentle  love 

In  the  leisure  of  our  youth  ! 
Keep  the  vows  we  swore  together. 

Lads,  obey  that  ordinance  ; 
Seek  the  fields  in  sunny  weather, 

Where  the  laughing  maidens  dance. 

Like  a  dream  our  prime  is  flown, 

Prisoned  in  a  study  ;     ^ 
Sport  and  folly  are  youth%  own. 

Tender  youth  and  ruddy. 

There  the  lad  who  lists  may  see 

Which  among  the  girls  is  kind  ; 
There  young  limbs  deliciously 

Flashing  through  the  dances  wind  : 
While  the  girls  their  arms  are  raising. 

Moving,  winding  o'er  the  lea. 
Still  I  stand  and  gaze,  and  gazing 

They  have  stolen  the  soul  of  me  ! 

Like  a  dream  our  prime  is  flown, 

Prisoned  in  a  study ; 
Sport  and  folly  are  youth's  own. 

Tender  youth  and  ruddy. 
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BY    WILLIAM   BLACK. 


Chapter  VIII. 


PLOTS   AND   COUNTER-PLOTS. 

Now  the  Laird  has  a  habit — laudable 
or  not — of  lingering  over  an  additional 
half-cup  at  breakfast,  as  an  excuse  for 
desultory  talk  ;  and  thus  it  is,  on  this 
particular  morning,  the  young  people 
having  gone  on  deck  to  see  the  yacht  get 
under  way,  that  Denny-mains  has  a 
chance  of  revealing  to  us  certain  secret 
schemes  of  his  over  which  he  has  appar- 
ently been  brooding.  How  could  we 
have  imagined  that  all  this  plotting  and 
planning  had  been  going  on  beneath  the 
sedate  exterior  of  the  Commissioner  for 
the  Burgh  of  Strathgovan  ? 

**  She's  just  a  wonderful  bit  lass  !"  he 
says,  confidently,  to  his  hostess  ;  **  as 
happy  and  contented  as  the  day  is  long  ; 


and  when  she's  not  singing  to  herself, 
her  way  of  speech  has  a  sort  of — ^a  sort 
of  music  in  it  that  is  quite  new  to  me. 
Yes,  I  must  admit  that ;  I  did  not  know 
that  the  southern  English  tongue  was  so 
accurate  and  pleasant  to  the  ear.  Ay, 
but  what  will  become  of  her  ?** 

What,  indeed  !  The  lady  whom  he 
was  addressing  had  often  spoken  to  him 
of  Mary  Avon's  isolated  position  in  the 
world. 

**  It  fairly  distresses  me,"  continues 
the  good-hicarted  Laird,  ,**  when  H  think 
of  her  condeetion — not  at  present,  when 
she  has,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so, 
several  friends  ^near  her  who  would  be 
glad  to  do  what  they  could  for  her  ;  but 
bv  and  by,  when  she  is  becoming 
older—" 

The  Laird  hesitated.     Was  it  possi- 
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er  all,  that  he  was  about  to  hint 
:hance  of  Mary  Avon  becoming 
;tress  of  the  mansion  and  estate 
iny-mains  ?       Then    he  made  a 

young  woman  in  her  position 
have  a  husband  to  protect  her, 
what  I  am  sure  of.  Have  ye 
bought  of  it,  ma'am  ?*' 
ihould  like  very  well  to  see  Mary 
i,*'  says  the  other,  demurely. 
I  know  she  would  make  an  ex- 
wife." 

1  excellent  wife  !**  exclaims  the 
and  then  he  adds,  with  a  tone 
ching  to  severity,  **  I  tell  ye  he 
a  fortunate  man  that  gets  her. 
jr ;  I  have  watched  her.  I  can 
ly  eyes  open  when  there  is  need, 
ou  hear  her  asking  the  captain 
[lis  wife  and  children  ?  I  tell  you 
human  nature  in  that  lass. '  * 
re  was  no  need  for  the  Laird  to 
ugnacious  ;  we  were  not  contesting 
int.  However,  he  resumed — 
bavebeen  thinking,"  said  he,  with 
e  more  shyness,  **  about  my 
e.  He's  a  good  lad.  Well,  ye 
ma'am,  that  I  do  not  approve  of 
men  being  brought  up  in  idle- 
irhatever  their  prospects  must  be  ; 
[lave  no  doubt  whatever  that  my 
e  Howard  is  working  hard  enough 
t  with  the  reading  of  law-books, 
tending  the  courts,  and  all  that — 
I  as  yet  he  has  not  had  much  busi- 
But  then  there  is  no  necessity. 
ot  think  he  is  a  lad  of  any  great 
tion,  like  your  friend  Mr.  Suther- 
vho  has  to  fight  his  way  in  the 
in  any  case.  But  Howard — I 
een  thinking  now  that  if  he  was  to 
rried  and  settled,  he  might  give 
law  business  altogether  ;  and,  if 
ere  content  to  live  in  Scotland,  he 
look  after  Denny-mains.  It  will 
in  any  case,  ye  know  ;  he  would 
lie  interest  of  a  man  looking  after 
n  property.  Now,  I  will  tell  ye 
,  ma'am,  what  I  have  been  think- 
3ut  this  day  or  two  back  ;  if  How- 
uld  marry  your  young  lady  friend, 
3uld  be  agreeable  to  me. ' ' 
calm  manner  in  which  the  Laird 
iced  his  scheme  showed  that  it 
en  well  matured.  It  was  a  nat- 
imple,  feasible  arrangement,  by 
two  persons  in  whom  he  took  a 


warm  interest  would  be  benefited  at 
once. 

**  But  then,  sir,"  says  his  hostess, 
with  a  smile  which  she  cannot  wholly  re- 
press, *  *  you  know  people  never  do  mar- 
ry to  please  a  third  person — at  least, 
very  seldom." 

"  Oh,  there  can  be  no  forcing,"  said 
the  Laird  with  decision.  "But  I  have 
done  a  great  deal  for  Howard  ;  may  I 
not  expect  that  he  will  do  something  for 
me?" 

"  Oh,  doubtless,  doubtless,"  says  this 
amiable  lady,  who  has  had  some  experi- 
ence in  match-making  herself  ;  *  *  but  I 
have  generally  found  that  marriages  that 
would  be  in  every  way  suitable  and 
pleasing  to  friends,  and  obviously  de- 
sirable, are  precisely  the  marriages  that 
never  come  off.  Young  people,  when 
they  are  flung  at  each  other's  heads,  to 
use  the  common  phrase,  never  will  be 
sensible  and  please  their  relatives. 
Now  if  you  were  to  bring  your  nephew 
here,  do  you  think  Mary  would  fall  in 
love  with  him  because  she  ought  ? 
More  likely  you  would  find  that,  out  of 
pure  contrariety,  she  would  fall  in  love 
with  Angus  Sutherland,  who  cannot 
afford  to  marry,  and  whose  head  is  filled 
with  other  things. ' ' 

"  I  am  not  sure,  I  am  not  sure,"  said 
the  Laird,  musingly.  *  *  Howard  is  a 
good-looking  young  fellow,  and  a  capi- 
tal lad,  too.     I  am  not  so  sure." 

"And  then,  you  know,"  said  the 
other  shyly,  for  she  will  not  plainly  say 
any  thing  to  Mary's  disparagement ; 
"  young  men  have  different  tastes  in 
their  choice  of  a  wife.  He  might  not 
have  the  high  opinion  of  her  that  you 
have." 

At  this  the  Laird  gave  a  look  of  sur- 
prise, even  of  resentment. 

"  Then  I'll  tell  ye  what  it  is,  ma'am," 
said  he,  almost  angrily  ;  "if  my  nephew 
had  the  chance  of  marrying  such  a  girl, 
and  did  not  do  so,  I  should  consider 
him — I  should  consider  him  a  fool^  and 
say  so." 

And  then  he  ad^ed,  sharply — 

"And  do  ye  think  I  would  let 
Denny-mains  pass  into  the  hands  of  a 
fooir 

Now  this  kind  lady  had  had  no  inten- 
tion of  rousing  the  wrath  of  the  Laird 
in  this  manner ;  and  she  instantly  set 
about  pacifying  him.     And  the  Laird 
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was  easily  pacified.  In  a  minute  or  two 
he  was  laughing  good-naturedly  at  him- 
self for  getting  into  a  passion ;  he  said 
it  would  not  do  for  one  at  his  time  of 
life  to  try  to  play  the  part  of  the  stem 
father  as  they  played  that  in  theatre 
pieces — there  was  to  be  no  forcing. 

**  But  he's  a  good  lad,  ma'am,  a  good 
lad,"  said  he,  rising  as  his  hostess  rose  ; 
and  he  added,  significantly,  **  he  is  no 
fool,  I  assure  ye,  ma* am  ;  he  has  plenty 
of  common-sense.** 

When  we  get  up  on  deck  again,  we 
find  that  the  White  Dove  is  gently  glid- 
ing out  of  the  lonely  Loch  Scresorst, 
with  its  solitary  house  among  the  trees, 
and  its  crofters*  huts  at  the  base  of  the 
sombre  hills.  And  as  the  light  cool 
breeze — gratefully  cool  after  the  blazing 
heat  of  the  last  day  or  two — carries  us 
away  northward,  we  see  more  and  more 
of  the  awful  solitudes  of  Haleval  and 
Haskeval,  that  are  still  thunderous  and 
dark  under  the  hazy  sky.  Above  the 
great  shoulders,  and  under  the  purple 
peaks,  we  see  the  far-reaching  corries 
opening  up,  with  here  and  there  a  white 
waterfall  just  visible  in  the  hollows. 
There  is  a  sense  of  escape  as  we  draw 
away  from  that  overshadowing  gloom. 

Then  we  discover  that  we  have  a  new 
skipper  to-day,  vice  John  of  Skye,  de- 
posed. The  fresh  hand  is  Mary  Avon, 
who  is  at  the  tiller,  and  looking  exceed- 
ingly business-like.  She  has  been  pro- 
moted to  this  post  by  Dr.  Sutherland, 
who  stands  by;  she  receives  explanations 
about  the  procedure  of  Hector  of  Moi- 
dart,  who  is  up  aloft,  lacing  the  smaller 
topsail  to  the  mast ;  she  watches  the 
operations  of  John  of  Skye  and  Sandy, 
who  are  at  the  sheets  below  ;  and,  like  a 
wise  and  considerate  captain,  she  pre- 
tends not  to  notice  Master  Fred,  who  is 
having  a  quiet  smoke  by  the  windlass. 
And  so,  past  those  lonely  shores  sails 
the  brave  vessel — the  yawl  White  Dove, 
Captain  Mary  Avon, bound  for  anywhere. 

But  you  must  not  imagine  that  the  new 
skipper  is  allowed  to  stand  by  the  tiller. 
Captain  though  she  may  be,  she  has  to 
submit  civilly  to  dictation,  in  so  far  as 
her  foot  is  concerned.  Our  young  Doc- 
tor has  compelled  her  to  be  seated,  and 
he  has  passed  a  rope  round  the  tiller  that 
so  she  can  steer  from  her  chair,  and 
from  time  to  time  he  gives  suggestions, 
which  she  receives  as  orders. 


**  I  wish  I  had  been  with  you 
you  first  sprained  your  foot,"  he  says. 

**Yes.>"  she  answers,  with  humbli 
inquiry  in  her  eyes. 

**  I  would  have  put  it  in  plaster 
Paris,**  he  says,  in  a  matter-of-fact  wa 
**  and  locked  you  up  in  the  house  for 
fortnight ;  at  the  end  of  that  time 
would  not  know  which  ankle  was  t 
sprained  one.** 

There  was  neither  **  with  your  leav 
nor  **  by  your  leave"  in  this  you 
man*s  manner  when  he  spoke  of  th^^^ 
accident.  He  woulfl  have  taken  pos- 
session of  her.  He  would  have  dis- 
carded your  bandages  and  hartshorn,  23id 
what  not ;  when  it  was  Mary  Avon's  foot 
that  was  concerned — it  was  intimated 
to  us — he  would  have  had  his  own  way 
in  spite  of  all  comers. 

**  I  wish  I  had  known,"  she  says, 
timidly,  meaning  that  it  was  the  treat- 
ment she  wished  she  had  known. 

**  There  is  a  more  heroic  remedy." 
said  he,  with  a  smile  ;  **  and  that  is 
walking  the  sprain  off.  I  believe  that 
can  be  done,  but  most  people  would 
shrink  from  the  pain.  Of  course,  if  it 
were  done  at  all,  it  would  be  done  by  a 
woman  ;  women  can  bear  pain  infinitely 
better  than  men.** 

'*  Oh,  do  you  think  so  !*'  she  says,  in 
mild  protest.  **  Oh,  I  am  sure  not. 
Men  are  so  much  braver  than  women, 
so  much  stronger — '* 

But  this  gentle  quarrel  is  suddenly 
stopped,  for  some  one  calls  attention  to 
a  deer  that  is  calmly  browsing  on  one  of 
the  high  slopes  above  that  rocky  shore, 
and  instantly  all  glasses  are  in  request. 
It  is  a  hind,  with  a  beautifully  shaped 
head  and  slender  legs  ;  she  takes  no 
notice  of  the  passing  craft,  but  continues 
her  feeding,  walking  a  few  steps  onward 
from  time  to  time.  In  this  way  she 
reaches  the  edge  of  a  gully  in  the  nigged 
cliffs  where  there  is  some  brushwood, 
and  probably  a  stream  ;  into  this  she 
sedately  descends,  and  we  see  her  no 
more. 

Then  there  is  another  cry  ;  what  is 
this  cloud  ahead,  or  waterspout  resting 
on  the  calm  bosom  of  the  sea  ?  Glasses 
again  in  request,  amid  many  exclama- 
tions, reveal  to  us  that  this  is  a  dense 
cloud  of  birds  ;  a  fiock  so  vast  that  to- 
wards the  water  it  seems  black  ;  can  it 
be  the  dead  body  of  a  whale  that  has 
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collected  this  world  of  wings  from  all 
the  Northern  seas  ?  Hurry  on,  White 
Dove ;  for  the  floating  cloud  with  the 
black  base  is  moving  and  seething — in 
fantastic  white  fumes,  as  it  were — in  the 
loveliness  of  this  summer  day.  And 
now,  as  we  draw  nearer,  we  can  descry 
that  there  is  no  dead  body  of  a  whale 
causing  that  blackness  ;  but  only  the 
density  of  the  mass  of  seafowl.  And 
nearer  and  nearer  as  we  draw,  behold  ! 
the  great  gannets  swooping  down  in 
such  numbers  that  the  sea  is  covered 
with  a  mist  of  waterspouts  ;  and  the  air 
is  filled  with  innumerable  cries  ;  and  we 
do  not  know  what  to  make  of  this  be- 
wildering, fluttering,  swimming,  scream- 
ing mass  of  terns,  guillemots,  skarts, 
kittiwakes,  razorbills,  pufhns,  and  gulls. 
But  they  draw  away  again.  The  her- 
ring-shoal is  moving  northward.  The 
murmur  of  cries  becomes  more  remote, 
and  the  seething  cloud  of  the  sea-birds 
is  slowly  dispersing.  When  the  White 
Dove  sails  up  to  the  spot  at  which  this 
phenomenon  was  first  seen,  there  is 
nothing  visible  but  a  scattered  assem- 
blage of  guillemots  —  kurroo  !  kurroo  ! 
answered  by  pe-yoo-it!  pe-yoo-it !  —  and 
great  gannets — *  *  as  big  as  a  sheep, ' ' 
says  John  of  Skye — apparently  so  gorged 
that  they  lie  on  the  water  within  stone' s- 
throw  of  the  yacht,  before  spreading  out 
their  long,  snow-white,  black-tipped 
wings  to  bear  them  away  over  the  sea. 

And  now,  as  we  are  altering  our  course 
to  the  west — far  away  to  our  right  stand 
the  vast  Coolins  of  Skye — we  sail  along 
the  northern  shores  of  Rum.  There 
is  no  trace  of  any  habitation  visible  ; 
nothing  but  the  precipitous  cliffs,  and 
the  sandy  bays,  and  the  outstanding 
rocks  dotted  with  rows  of  shining  black 
skarts.  When  M^ry  Avon  asks  why 
those  sandy  bays  should  be  so  red,  and 
why  a  certain  ruddy  warmth  of  color 
should  shine  through  even  the  patches  of 
grass,  our  F.R.S.  begins  to  speak  of 
powdered  basalt  rubbed  down  from  the 
rocks  above.  He  would  have  her  begin 
another  sketch,  but  she  is  too  proud  of 
her  newly  acquired  knowledge  to  forsake 
the  tiller. 

The  wind  is  now  almost  dead  aft,  and 
w^  have  a  good  deal  of  gybing.  Other 
people  might  think  that  all  this  gybing 
was  an  evidence  of  bad  steering  on  the 
part  of  our  new  skipper  ;    but  Angus 


Sutherland — and  we  cannot  contradict 
an  F.R.S. — assures  Miss  Avon  that  she 
IS  doing  remarkably  well ;  and,  as  he 
stands  by  to  lay  hold  of  the  main  sheet 
when  the  boom  swings  over,  we  are  not 
in  much  danger  of  carrying  away  either 
port  or  starboard  davits. 

•*  Do  you  know,"  says  he  lightly,  **  I 
sometimes  think  I  ought  to  apply  for  the 
post  of  surgeon  on  board  a  man-of-war  ? 
That  would  just  suit  me — *' 

**  Oh,  I  hope  you  will  not, "  she  blurts 
out,  quite  inadvertently  ;  and  thereafter 
there  is  a  deep  blush  on  her  face. 

**  I  should  enjoy  it  immensely,  I 
know,"  says  he,  wholly  ignorant  of  her 
embarrassment,  because  he  is  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  sails.  **  I  believe  I  should 
have  more  pleasure  in  life  that  way  than 
any  other — *' 

**  But  you  do  not  live  for  your  own 
pleasure,"  says  she  hastily,  perhaps  to 
cover  her  confusion. 

**  I  have  no  one  else  to  live  for,  any- 
way, *  *  says  he,  with  a  laugh  ;  and  then 
he  corrected  himself.  "  Oh,  yes,  I 
have.  My  father  is  a  sad  heretic.  He 
has  fallen  away  from  the  standards  of 
his  faith  ;  he  has  set  up  idols — the  di- 
plomas and  medals  I  have  got  from  time 
to  time.  He  has  them  all  arranged  in 
his  study,  and  I  have  heard  that  he  posi- 
tively sits  down  before  them  and  wor- 
ships them.  W^hen  I  sent  him  the 
medal  from  Vienna — it  was  only  bronze 
— he  returned  to  me  his  Greek  Testa- 
ment, that  he  had  interleaved  and  an- 
notated when  he  was  a  student ;  I  be- 
lieve it  was  his  greatest  possession." 

"  And  you  would  give  up  all  that  he 
CApects  from  you  to  go  away  and  be  a 
doctor  on  board  a  ship  !"  says  Mary 
Avon,  with  some  proud  emphasis. 
**  That  would  not  be  my  ambition  if  I 
were  a  man,  and — and — if  I  had — if — " 

Well,  she  could  not  quite  say  to 
Brose's  face  what  she  thought  of  his 
powers  and  prospects  ;  so  she  suddenly 
broke  away  and  said — 

"  Yes  ;  you  would  go  and  do  that  for 
your  own  amusement  ?  And  what  would 
the  amusement  be  ?  Do  you  think  they 
would  let  the  doctor  interfere  with  the 
sailing  of  the  ship  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  he,  laughing,  **  that  is  a 
practical  objection.  I  don't  suppose 
the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  or  even  ot 
a  merchant  vessel  would  be  as  accom- 
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modating  as  your  John  of  Skye.  Cap- 
tain John  has  his  compensation  when 
lie  is  relieved  ;  he  can  go  forward,  and 
light  his  pipe.** 

*•  Well,  I  think  ior your  fathe/ s  sake,** 
says  Miss  Avon,  with  decision,  **  you 
had  better  put  that  idea  out  of  your 
head,  once  and  for  all. 

Now  blow,  breezes,  blow  !  What  is 
the  great  headland  that  appears,  strik- 
ing out  into  the  wide  Atlantic  ? 

Ahead  she  goes  !  the  land  she  knows  ! 
Behold  !  the  snowy  shores  of  Canna  ! 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 
A  long,  strong  pull  together, 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 

**  Tom  Galbraith,*'  the  Laird  is  say- 
ing solemnly,  to  his  hostess,  **  haS  as- 
sured me  that  Rum  is  the  most  pictu- 
resque island  on  the  whole  of  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Scotland.  That  is  his  de- 
leeberate  opinion.  And  indeed  I  would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  he  was  wrong. 
Arran  !  They  talk  about  Arran  !  Just 
look  at  those  splendid  mountains  coming 
sheer  down  to  the  sea  ;  and  the  light  of 
the  sun  on  them  !  Eh,  me,  what  a  sun- 
set there  will  be  this  night  !'* 

**  Canna?*'  says  Dr.  Sutherland,  to 
his  interlocutor,  who  seems  very  anxious 
to  be  instructed.  **  Oh,  I  don't  know. 
Canna  in  Gaelic  is  simply  a  can  ;  but 
then  Cana  is  a  whale  ;  and  the  island 
in  the  distance  looks  long  and  flat  on 
the  water.  Or  it  may  be  from  canach — 
that  is  the  moss-cotton  ;  or  from  can- 
nac/i— that  is  the  sweet-gale.  You  see, 
Miss  Avon,  ignorant  people  have  an 
ample  choice.  *  * 

Blow  !  breezes  blow  !  as  the  yellow 
light  of  the  afternoon  shines  over  the 
broad  Atlantic.  Here  are  the  eastern 
shores  of  Canna,  high  and  rugged,  and 
dark  with  caves  ;  and  there  the  western 
shores  of  Rum,  the  mighty  mountains 
aglow  in  the  evening  light.  And  this 
remote  and  solitary  little  bay,  with  its 
green  headlands,  and  its  awkward  rocks 
at  the  mouth,  and  the  one  house  *  pre- 
siding over  it  amongst  that  shining 
wilderness  of  shrubs  and  flowers  ?  Here 
is  fair  shelter  for  the  night. 

After  dinner,  in  the  lambent  twilight, 
we  set  out  with  the  gig  ;  and  there  was 
much  preparation  of  elaborate  contriv- 

♦  Sir,  our  gratitude  to  you  !  Better  milk, 
and  more  welcome,  never  came  from  any 
dairy. 


ances  for  the  entrapping  of  flsh. 
the  Laird's  occult  and  intricate  tackl< 
the  spinning  minnows,  and  spoons, 
india-rubber  sand-eels — proved  no  coi 
peti tor  for  the  couple  of  big  white  fli»^j 
that  Angus  Sutherland  had  buske*^s^ 
And  of  course  Mary  Avon  had  that  roo  ^ 
and  when  some  huge  lithe  dragged  C 
end  of  the  rod  fairly  under  water,  ar 
when  she  cried  aloud,  **  Oh,  oh ! 
can't  hold  it ;  he*  11  break  the  rod 
then  arose  Brose*s  word  of  command 

**  Haul  him  in  !     Shove  out  the  bu*  j 
No    scientific    playing    with    a    lith 
Well  done  ! — well  done  ! — a  five-pouc^ 
er  I'll  bet  ten  farthings  !" 

It  was  not  scientific  fishing  ;  but        |^ 
got  big  fish — which  is  of  more  imE::>o^^ 
tance  in  the  eyes  of  Master  Fred.     A.  5(/ 
then,  as  the  night  fell,  we  set  out  aga;^ 
for  the  yacht ;  and  the  Doctor  pulled 
stroke  ;  and  he  sang  some  more  verses 
of  the  biorlinn  song  as  the  blades  dashed 
fire  into  the  rushing  sea  : 

Proudly  o*er  the  waves  we'll  bound  her. 
As  the  staghound  bounds  the  heather ! 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 
A  long,  strong  pull  together, 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 
Through  the  eddying  tide  we'll  guide  her, 
Round  each  isle  and  breezy  headland, 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 
A  long,  strong  pull  together, 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 

The  yellow  lamp  at  the  bow  of  the  yacht 
grew  larger  and  larger  ;  the  hull  of  the 
boat  looked  black  between  us  and  the 
starlit  heavens  ;    as  we  clambered  on 
board  there  was  a  golden  glow  from  the 
saloon  skylight.     And  then,  during  the 
long  and  happy  evening,  amid  all  the 
whist  -  playing  and    other  amusements 
going  forward,  what  about  certain  timid 
courtesies  and  an  ogcasional  shy  glance 
between  those  two  young  people  ?    Some 
of  us  began  to  think  that  if  the  Laird's 
scheme  was  to  come  to  any  thing,  it  was 
high  time  that  Mr.  Howard  Smith  put 
in  an  appearance. 

Chapter  IX. 

A    WILD    STUDIO. 

There  is  a  fine  bustle  of  preparation 
next  morning — for  the  gig  is  waiting  by 
the  side  of  the  yacht ;  and  Dr.  Suther- 
land is  carefully  getting  our  artistes 
materials  into  the  stem  ;  and  the  Laird 
is  busy  with  shawls  and    waterproofs ; 
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faster    Fred    brings     along    the 
Dn-basket.     Our  Admiral-in-chief 

to  stay  onboard  ;  she  has  letters 
e ;  there  are  enough  of  us  to  go 

tossed  on  the  Atlantic  swell  off 
at  caves  of  Canna. 

as  the  men  strike  their  oars  in 
ter  and  we  wave  a  last  adieu,  the 
::atches  a  glimpse  of  our  larder  at 
m  of  the  yacht.  Alas  !  there  is 
2  remaining  piece  of  fresh  meat 
g  there,  under  the  white  canvas, 
xeminds  me/*  says  he,  beginning 
h  already,  **  of  a  good  one  that 
jalbraith  told  me — a  real  good 
lat  was.  Tom  had  a  little  bit 
hat  his  man  and  himself  sailed 
lie  was  painting,  ye  know  ;  and 
y  they  got  into  a  bay  where  Dun- 
hat  was  the  man's  name — had 
riends  ashore.  Tom  left  him  in 
of  the  yacht ;  and — and — ha  !  ha  ! 
here  was  a  leg  of  mutton  hanging 

stem.  Well,  Tom  was  rowed 
;  and  painted  all  day  ;  and  came 
to  the  yacht  in  the  afternoon. 
was  no  Jeg  of  mutton  !  *  Dun- 
BVfs  he,  *  where  is  the  leg  of  mut- 

Duncan  pretended  to  be  vastly 
cd.     *  Iss    it     away  ? '    says    he. 

? '  says  Tom.  *  Don't  you  see 
^ay  ?  I  want  to  know  who  took 
Duncan  looked  all  round  him — at 
.  and  the  sky — and  then  says  he — 
lys  he,  *  Maybe  it  wass  a  dog  !  * — 
I !   hce  !  hee  !   hee  ! — *  maybe  it 

dog,*  says  he  ;  and  they  were 
mile  from  the  shore  !     I  never 

canvas  at  the  stern  of  a  yacht 
t  thinking  o*  Tom  Galbraith  and 

of  mutton  ;*'  and  here  the  Laird 
1  long  and  loud  again. 
have  heard  you  speak  once  or 
ibout  Tom  Galbraith,**  remarked 
Ling  Doctor,  without  meaning  the 
arcasm  ;  **  he  is  an  artist,  I  sup- 


Laird  stopped  laughing.  There 
look  of  indignant  wonder — ap- 
ing to  horror — on  his  face.  But 
lie  proceeded,  with  some  dignity 
en  resentment,  to  explain  to  this 
It  person  the  immense  importance 
school  that  Tom  Galbraith  had 
liefly  instrumental  in  forming;  and 
;h  qualities  of  that  artist's  personal 
and  how  the  members  of  the 
Academy  shook  in  their  shoes 
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at  the  mere  mention  of  Tom  Galbraith's 
name,  he  became  more  pacified  ;  for 
Angus  Sutherland  listened  with  great 
respect,  and  even  promised  to  look  out 
lor  Mr.  Galbraith*s  work  if  he  passed 
through  Edinburgh  on  his  way  to  the 
south. 

The  long,  swinging  stroke  of  the  men 
soon  took  us  round  the  successive  head- 
lands until  we  were  once  more  in  the 
open,  with  the  mountains  of  Skye  in  the 
north,  and,  tar  away  at  the  horizon,  a  pale 
line  which  we  knew  to  be  North  Uist. 
And  now  the  green  shores  of  Canna  were 
becoming  more  precipitous  ;  and  there 
was  a  roaring  of  the  sea  along  the  spurs 
of  black  rock  ;  and  the  long  Atlantic 
swell,  breaking  on  the  bows  of  the  gig, 
was  sending  a  little  more  spray  over  us 
than  was  at  all  desirable.  Certainly  no 
one  who  could  have  seen  the  Doctor  at 
this  moment  —  with  his  fresh-colored 
face  dripping  with  the  salt  water  and 
shining  in  the  sunlight  —  would  have 
taken  him  for  a  hard-worked  and  anx- 
ious student.  His  hard  work  was  pull- 
ing stroke-oar,  and  he  certainly  put  his 
shoulders  into  it,  as  the  Laird  had  re- 
marked ;  and  his  sole  anxiety  was  about 
Mary  Avon*s  art-materials.  That  young 
lady  shook  the  water  from  the  two  blank 
canvases,  and  declared  it  did  not  matter 
a  bit. 

These  lonely  cliffs  ! — becoming  more 
grim  and  awful  every  moment,  as  this 
mite  of  a  boat  still  wrestles  with  the 
great  waves,  and  makes  its  way  along  the 
coast.  And  yet  there  are  tender  greens 
where  the  pasturage  appears  on  the  high 
plateaus  ;  and  there  is  a  soft  ruddy  hue 
where  the  basalt  shines.  The  gloom  of 
the  picture  appears  below — in  the  caves 
washed  out  of  the  conglomerate  by  the 
heavy  seas  ;  in  the  spurs  and  fantastic 
pillars  and  arches  of  the  black  rock  ; 
and  in  this  leaden-hued  Atlantic  spring- 
ing high  over  every  obstacle  to  go  roar- 
ing and  booming  into  the  caverns.  And 
these  innumerable  white  specks  on  the 
sparse  green  plateaus  and  on  this  high 
promontory  :  can  they  be  mushrooms  in 
millions  ?  Suddenly  one  of  the  men 
lifts  his  oar  from  the  rowlock,  and  rattles 
it  on  the  rail  of  the  gig.  At  this  sound 
a  cloud  rises  from  the  black  rocks  ;  it 
spreads  ;  the  next  moment  the  air  is 
darkened  over  our  heads  ;  and  almost 
before  we  know  what  has  happened,  this 
36 
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vast  multitude  of  puffins  has  wheeled 
by  us,  and  wheeled  again  further  out  to 
sea — a  smoke  of  birds  !  And  as  we 
watch  them,  behold  !  stragglers  come 
back — in  thousands  upon  thousands — 
the  air  is  filled  with  them — some  of  them 
swooping  so  near  us  that  we  can  see  the 
red  parrot-like  beak  and  the  orange-hued 
web  -  feet,  and  then  again  the  green 
shelves  of  grass  and  the  pinnacles  of 
rock  become  dotted  with  those  white 
specks.  The  myriads  of  birds  ;  the 
black  caverns  ;  the  arches  and  spurs  of 
rock  ;  the  leaden-hued  Atlantic  bound- 
ing and  springmg  in  white  foam  :  what 
says  Mary  Avon  to  that  ?  Has  she  the 
courage  ? 

'  *  If  you  can  put  me  ashore]?'  *  says  she. 

**  Oh,  we  will  get  you  ashore,  some- 
how, ' '  Dr.  Sutherland  answers. 

But,  indeed,  the  nearer  we  approach 
that  ugly  coast  the  less  we  like  the  look 
ot  it.  Again  and  again  we  make  for 
what  should  be  a  sheltered  bit ;  but 
long  before  we  can  get  to  land  we  can  see 
iHrough  the  plunging  sea  great  masses 
of  yellow,  which  we  know  to  be  the 
barnacled  rock  ;  and  then  ahead  we  find 
a  shore  that,  in  this  heavy  surf,  would 
make  matchwood  of  the  gig  in  three 
seconds.  Brose,  however,  will  not  give 
in.  If  he  cannot  get  the  gig  on  to  any 
beach  or  into  any  creek,  he  will  land  our 
artist  somehow.  And  at  last — and  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  John  of 
Skye — he  insists  on  having  the  boat 
backed  in  to  a  projecting  mass  of  con- 
glomerate, all  yellowed  over  with  small 
shell-fish,  against  which  the  sea  is  beat- 
ing heavily.  It  is  an  ugly  landing-place  ; 
we  can  see  the  yellow  rock  go  sheer 
down  in  the  clear  green  sea ;  and  the 
surf  is  spouting  up  the  side  in  white 
jets.  But  if  she  can  watch  a  high  wave, 
and  put  her  foot  there — and  there — will 
she  not  find  herself  directly  on  a  plateau 
of  rock  at  least  twelve  feet  square  ? 

**Back  her,  John!  — back  her!—" 
and  therewith  the  Doctor,  watching  his 
chance,  scrambles  out  and  up  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  the  thing.  And 
the  easel  is  handed  out  to  him  ;  and  the 
palette  and  canvases  ;  and  finally  Mary 
Avon  herself.  Nay,  even  the  Laird  will 
adventure,  sending  on  before  him  the 
luncheon-basket. 

It  is  a  strange  studio — this  projecting 
ijhell-crusted  rock,  surrounded  on  three 


sides  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  fourth  by 
impassable  cliff.  And  the  sounds  be—: 
neath  our  feet — there  must  be  some  sub- 
terranean passage  or  cave  into  which  th^.^-^ 
sea  roars  and  booms.  But  Angus  Suth«-:r, 
erland  rigs  up  the  easel  rapidly ;  an». 
arranges  the  artist's  camp-stool ;  an^^ 
sets  her  fairly  agoing  ;  then  he  propose, 
to  leave  the  Laird  in  charge  of  her. 
and  the  humble  chronicler  of  the 
ventures  of  these  people  mean  to  hai 
some  further  exploration  of  this  wL 
coast. 

But  we  had  hardly  gone  a  quarter  ^yf 
a  mile  or  so — it  was  hard  work  pullix?/ 
in  this  heavy  sea — when  the  experience/ 
eye  of  Sandy  from  Islay  saw  that  some- 
thing was  wrong. 

••  What's  that  ?"  he  said,  staring. 

We  turned  instantly,  and  strove  to 
look  through  the  mists  of  spray.  Where 
we  had  left  the  Laird  and  Mary  Avon 
there  were  now  visible  only  two  mites, 
apparently  not  bigger  than  puffins.  But 
is  not  one  of  the  puffins  gesticulating 
wildly  ? 

**  Round  with  her,  John  !"  the  Doc- 
tor  calls  out.  **  They  want  us — I'm 
sure." 

And  away  the  gig  goes  again — plung- 
ing into  the  great  troughs  and  then  swing- 
ing up  to  the  giddy  crests.  And  as  we 
get  nearer  and  nearer,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Laird's  frantic  gestures  ?  We 
cannot  understand  him  ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  hear,  for  the  booming  of  the 
sea  into  the  caves  drowns  his  voice. 

*  *  He  has  lost  his  hat, ' '  says  Angus 
Sutherland  ;  and  then,  the  next  second, 
**  Where's  the  easel?" 

Then  we  understand  those  wild  ges- 
tures. Pull  away,  merry  men  !  for  has 
not  a  squall  swept  the  studio  of  its  mov- 
ables ?  And  there,  sure  enough,  toss- 
ing high  and  low  on  the  waves,  we  de- 
scry a  variety  of  things — an  easel,  two 
canvases,  a  hat,  a  veil,  and  what  not. 
Up  with  the  boat-hook  to  the  bow  ;  and 
gently  with  those  plunges,  most  accurate 
Hector  of  Moidart !  • 

**  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  says  (or  rather 
shrieks),  when  her  dripping  property  is 
restored  to  her. 

"  It  was  my  fault,"  our  Doctor  yells  ; 
**  but  I  will  undertake  to  fasten  your 
easel  properly  this  time" — and  therewith 
he  fetches  a  lump  of  rock  that  might 
have  moored  a  man-of-war. 
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5  Stay  and  have  luncheon  in  this 
'  and  thunderous  studio — though 
^  Avon  will  scarcely  turn  from  her 
18.  And  there  is  no  painting  of  pink 
liums  about  this  young  woman's 
.  We  see  already  that  she  has  got 
rough  grip  of  this  cold,  hard  coast 
sun  is  obscured  now,  and  the  vari- 
lucs  are  more  sombre  than  ever)  ; 
though  she  has  not  had  time  as  yet 
f  to  catch  the  motion  of  the  rolling 
she  has  got  the  color  of  it — a  lead- 
ay,  with  glints  of  blue  and  white, 
vith  here  and  there  a  sudden  splash 
cp,  rich,  glassy,  bottle  green,  where 
wave  for  a  moment  catches,  just  as 
s  to  the  shore,  a  reflection  from  the 
plateaus  above.  Very  good,  Miss 
I ;  very  good — but  we  pretend  that 
re  not  looking. 

icn  away  we  go  again,  to  leave  the 
to  her  work  ;  and  we  go  as  near  as 
ble — the  high  sea  will  not  allow  us 
ter — the  vast  black  caverns  ;  and 
^atch  through  the  clear  water  for 
masses  of  yellow  rock.  And  then 
multitudes  of  white-breasted,  red- 
l  birds  perched  up  there — close  to 
}mall  burrows  in  the  scant  grass  ; 
jerk  their  heads  about  in  a  watchful 
just  like  the'  prairie-dogs  at  the 
h  of  their  sandy  habitations  on  the 
rado  plains.  And  then  again  a  hun- 
or  two  of  them  come  swooping 
I  from  the  rocky  pinnacles  and  sail 
our  heads — twinkling  bits  of  color 
*en  the  gray-green  sea  and  the  blue- 
vhite  of  the  sky.  They  resent  the 
nee  ot  strangers  in  this  far-home  of 
ea-birds. 

is  a  terrible  business  getting  that 
g  lady  and  her  paraphernalia  back 
the  gig  again  ;  for  the  sea  is  still 
fy  and,  of  course,  additional  care 
low  to  be  taken  of  the  precious  can- 
But  at  last  she,  arid  the  Laird,  and 
mcheon-basket,  and  every  thing  else 
been  got  on  board  ;  and^  away  we 
r  the  yacht  again,  in  the  now  clear- 
:temoon.  As  we  draw  further  away 
the  roar  of  the  caves,  it  is  more 
)le  to  talk  ;  and  naturally  we  are  all 
complimentary  about  Mary  Avon's 
h  in  oils. 

Vy,"  says  the  Laird,  **  and  it  wants 

ne  thing  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  could 

Pom  Galbraith  to  put  that  in  for 

A  bit  of  a  yacht,  ye  know,   or 


other  sailing  vessel,  put  below  the  cliffs, 
would  give  people  a  notion  of  the  height 
of  the  cliffs,  do  ye  see  ?  I  am  sure  I 
could  get  Tom  Galbraith  to  put  that  in 
for  ye.'* 

**  I  hope  Miss  Avon  won't  let  Tom 
Galbraith  or  anybody  else  meddle  with 
the  picture,"  says  Angus  Sutherland, 
with  some  emphasis.  '*  Why,  a  yacht ! 
Do  you  think  anybody  would  let  a  yacht 
come  close  to  rocks  like  these  ?  As 
soon  as  you  introduce  any  making-up 
like  that,  the  picture  is  a  sham.  It  is 
the  real  thing  now,  as  it  stands.  Twenty 
years  hence  you  could  take  up  that  piece 
of  canvas,  and  there  before  you  would 
be  the  very  day  that  you  spent  here — it 
would  be  like  finding  your  old  life  of 
twenty  years  before  opened  up  to  you 
with  a  lightning-flash.  The  picture  is — 
why  I  should  say  it  is  invaluable,  as  it 
stands." 

At  this  somewhat  fierce  praise,  Mary 
Avon  colors  a  little.  And  then  she  says 
with  a  gentle  hypocrisy — 

**  Oh,  do  you  really  think  there  is — 
there  is — some  likeness  to  the  place  ?" 

"It  is  the  place  itself  !"  says  he, 
warmly. 

*  *  Because, ' '  she  says,  timidly,  and  yet 
with  a  smile,  "  one  likes  to  have  one's 
work  appreciated,  however  stupid  it  may 
be.  And  —  and — if  you  think  that— 
would  you  like  to  have  it  ?  Because 
I  should  be  so  proud  if  you  would  take 
it  —  only  I  am  ashamed  to  offer  my 
sketches  to  anybody — " 

"  That !"  said  he,  staring  at  the  can- 
vas as  it  the  mines  of  Golconda  were 
suddenly  opened  to  him.  But  then  he 
drew  back.  *  *  Oh,  no,  *  *  he  said  ;  *  *  you 
are  very  kind — but — but,  you  know,  I 
cannot.  You  would  think  I  had  been 
asking  for  it. '  * 

"  Well,"  says  Miss  Avon,  still  looking 
down,  "  I  never  was  treated  like  this 
before.  You  won't  take  it  ?  You  don't 
think  it  is  worth  putting  in  your  port- 
manteau." 

At  this  the  young  Doctor's  face  grew 
very  red  ;  but  he  said  boldly — 

**  Very  well,  now,  if  you  have  been 
playing  fast  and  loose,  you  shall  be  pun- 
ished. I  will  take  the  picture,  whether 
you  grudge  it  me  or  not.  And  I  don't 
mean  to  give  it  up  now." 

"  Oh,"  said  she,  very  gently,  "if  it 
reminds  you  of  the  place,  I  shall  be  very 
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pleased — and — and  it  may  remind  you 
too  that  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  your 
kindness  to  poor  Mrs.  Thompson." 

And  so  this  little  matter  was  amicably 
settled — though  the  Laird  looked  with  a 
covetous  eye  on  that  rough  sketch  of  the 
rocks  of  Canna,  and  regretted  that  he 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  ask  Tom  Gal- 
braith  to  put  in  a  touch  or  two.  And 
so  back  to  the  yacht,  and  to  dinner  in 
the  silver  clear  evening  ;  and  how  beau- 
tiful looked  this  calm  bay  of  Canna,  with 
its  glittering  waters  and  green  shores, 
after  the  grim  rocks  and  the  heavy  At- 
lantic waves  ! 

That  evening  we  pursued  the  innocent 
lithe  again  —  our  larder  was  becoming 
terribly  empty  —  and  there  was  a  fine 
take.  But  of  more  interest  to  some  of 
us  than  the  big  fish  was  the  extraordinary 
wonder  of  color  in  sea  and  sky  when  the 
sun  had  gone  down  ;  and  there  was  a 
wail  on  the  part  of  the  Laird  that  Mary 
Avon  had  not  her  colors  with  her  to  put 
down  some  jotting  for  further  use.  Or 
it  on  paper  :  might  not  she  write  down 
something  of  what  she  saw  ;  and  experi- 
ment thereafter  ?  Well,  if  any  artist  can 
make  head  or  tail  of  words  in  such  a 
case  as  this,  here  they  are  for  him — as 
near  as  our  combined  forces  of  observa- 
tion could  go. 

The  vast  plain  of  water  around  us  a 
blaze  of  salmon-red  —  with  the  waves 
(catching  the  reflection  of  the  zenith) 
marked  in  horizontal  lines  of  blue.  The 
great  headland  of  Canna,  between  us 
and  the  western  sky,  amass  of  dark,  in- 
tense olive-green.  The  sky  over  that  a 
pale,  clear  lemon-yellow.  But  the  great 
feature  of  this  evening  scene  was  a  mass 
of  cloud  that  stretched  all  across  the 
heavens — a  mass  of  flaming,  thunderous, 
orange-red  cloud  that  began  in  the  far 
pale  mists  in  the  east,  and  came  across 
the  blue  zenith  overhead,  burning  with 
a  splendid  glory  there,  and  then 
stretched  over  to  the  west,  where  it  nar- 
rowed down  and  was  lost  in  the  calm, 
clear  gold  of  the  horizon.  The  splendor 
of  this  great  cloud  was  bewildering  to 
the  eyes  ;  one  turned  gratefully  to  the 
reflection  of  it  in  the  sultry  red  ot  the 
sea  below,  broken  by  the  blue  lines  ot 
waves.  Our  attention  was  not  wholly 
given  to  the  fishing  or  the  boat  on  this 
lambent  evening  :  perhaps  that  was  the 
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reason  we  ran  on  a  rock,  and  with  diffi- 
culty got  off  again. 

Then  back  to  the  yacht  again  about  ,c: 
eleven  o'clock.     What  is  this  terrible=s: 
news  from  Master  Fred,  who  was  scnc::::: 
off  with   instructions   to   hunt   up   any^- 
stray  crofter  he  might  find,  and  use  sucl^^ 
persuasions  in  the  shape  of  Gaelic  friend — 
liness  and  English  money  as  would  en-. 
able  us  to  replenish  our  larder  ?    What  ! 
that  he  had  walked  two  miles  and  seen 
nothing  eatable  or  purchasable  but  an 
old  hen  ?    Canna  is  a  beautiful  place  ; 
but  we  begin  to  think  it  is  time  to  be  off. 

On  this  still  night,  with  the  stars  com- 
ing out,  we  cannot  go  below.  We  sit  on 
deck  and  listen  to  the  musical  whisper 
along  the  shore,  and  watch  one  golden- 
yellow  planet  rising  over  the  dusky 
peaks  of  Rum,  far  in  the  east.  And  our 
young  Doctor  is  talking  of  the  pathetic 
notices  that  are  common  in  the  Scotch 
papers — in  the  advertisements  of  deaths. 

JVew    Zealand  papers^  please    copy.*' 

Canadian  papers^  please  copy,  * '  When 
you  see  this  prayer  appended  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  some  old 
woman  of  seventy  or  seventy-five,  do 
you  not  know  that  it  is  a  .message  to 
loved  ones  in  distant  climes,  wanderers 
who  may  forget  but  who  have  not  been 
forgotten  ?  They  are  messages  that  tell 
of  a  scattered  race — of  a  race  that  once 
filled  the  glens  of  these  now  almost  de- 
serted islands.  And  surely,  when  some  -= 
birth-day  or  other  time  of  recollection  ^ 
comes  round,  those  far  away 

Where  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their  woe 

must  surely  bethink  themselves  of  the 
old  people  left  behind — living  in  Gla.s- 
gow  or  Greenock    now,   perhaps — and 
must  bethink  themselves  too  of  the  land 
where  last  they  saw  the  bonny  red  heath- 
er, and  where  last  they  heard  the  pipes 
playing  the  sad  Farewell^  MacCruimin 
as  the  ship  stood  out  to  sea.     They  can- 
not quite  forget  the  scenes  of  their  youth 
— the  rough  seas  and  the  red  heather  and 
the  islands  ;    the  wild  dancing  at  the 
weddings  ;    the  secret  meetings  in  the 
glen,  with  Ailasa,  or  Morag,  or  Mairi, 
come  down  from  the  shelling,  all  alone, 
a  shawl  round  her  head  to  shelter  her 
from  the  rain,  her  heart  fluttering  like 
the  heart  of  a  timid  fawn.     They  can- 
not forget. 
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^e,  too,  we  are  going  away  ;  and 

e  that  we  shall  never  see  this 

I  bay  or  the  island  there  again. 

of  us  carries  away  with  him  a 

for  the  sudden  revival  of  old 

s.     And  twenty  years  hence — 

his  own  phrase — what  will  An- 

lerland — perhaps    a  very  great 

person  by  that  time — what  will 

when  he  turns  to  a  certain  pic- 

d  recalls  the  long  summer  day 

rowed  with  Mary  Avon  round 

shores  of  Canna  ? 

Chapter  X. 

VEGAN  ! — OH  !   DUNVEGAN  !*' 

^NDER  Mary  Avon  sends  her  or- 
)w  :  every  thing  to  be  made  snug 
ibins,  for  there  is  a  heavy  sea 
outside,  and  the  White  Dove  is 
under  way.  Farewell,  then, 
itiful  blue  bay — all  rippled  into 
)w  with  the  breeze — and  green 
md  picturesque  cliffs !  We 
ave  lingered  here  another  day  or 
haps,  but  for  the  report  about 
;  old  hen.  We  cannot  ration 
rs  and  crew  on  one  old  hen. 
here,  as  we  draw  away  from 
s  the  vast  panorama  of  the  sea- 
ound  us  once  more — the  mighty 
1  range  of  Skye  shining  faintly 
northern  skies ;  Haleval  and 
1  still  of  a  gloomy  purple  in  the 
d  away  beyond  these  leagues  of 
Atlantic  the  pale  blue  line  of 
list.  Whither  are  we  bound, 
u  small  captain  with  the  pale 
the  big,  soft,  tender  black  eyes  ? 
:ear  a  shower  of  spray  that  you 
apped  that  tightly-fitting  ulster 
e  graceful  small  figure  ?  And 
[uite  sure  that  you  know  whether 
i  is  on  the  port  or  starboard 

k  !  look  !  look  !'*  she  calls, 
F.R.S.,  who  has  been  busy  over 
:s,  jumps  to  his  feet. 
t  the  bow  of  the  vessel  we  see 
:  shining  black  thing  disappear, 
there  had  been  a  collision  ? 
cannot  call  fAa/  a  porpoise,  any- 
lys  she.  **  Why,  it  must  have 
ity  feet  long  !" 

yacht  measurement,  * '  says  he. 
had  a  back  fin,  which  is  sus- 
and  it  did  not  blow.     Now, '  *  he 


adds — for  we  have  been  looking  all  round 
for  the  reappearance  of  the  huge  stranger 
— **if  you  want  to  see  real  whales  at 
work,  just  look  over  there,  close  under 
Rum.  I  should  say  there  was  a  whole 
shoal  of  them  in  the  Sound. '  * 

And  there,  sure  enough,  we  see  from 
time  to  time  the  white  spoutings — rising 
high  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
V,  and  slowly  falling  again.  They  are 
too  far  away  for  us  to  hear  the  sound  of 
their  blowing,  nor  can  we  catch  any 
glimpse,  through  the  best  of  our  glasses, 
of  their  appearance  at  the  surface. 
Moreover,  the  solitary  stranger  that 
nearly  ran  against  our  bows  makes  no 
reappearance  ;  he  has  had  enough  of  the 
wonders  of  the  upper  world  for  a  time. 

It  is  a  fine  sailing  morning,  and  we  pay 
but  little  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
wind,  as  usual,  soon  gets  to  be  dead 
ahead.  So  long  as  the  breeze  blows, 
and  the  sun  shines,  and  the  white  spray 
flies  from  the  bows  of  the  White  Dove, 
what  care  we  which  harbor  is  to  shelter 
us  for  the  night  ?  And  if  we  cannot  get 
into  any  harbor,  what  then  ?  We  carry 
our  own  kingdom  with  us  ;  and  we  are 
far  from  being  dependent  on  the  one  old 
hen. 

But  in  the  midst  of  much  laughing  at 
one  of  the  Laird's  good  ones — the  inex- 
haustible Homesh  was  again  to  the  fore 
— a  head  appears  at  the  top  of  the  com- 
panion-way ;  and  there  is  a  respectful 
silence.  Unseemly  mirth  dies  away  be- 
fore the  awful  dignity  of  this  person. 

**  Angus,"  she  says,  with  a  serious  re- 
monstrance on  her  face,  **  do  you  be- 
lieve what  scientific  people  tell  you  ?'* 

Angus  Sutherland  starts,  and  looks 
up  ;  he  has  been  deep  in  a  chart  of  Loch 
Bracadaile. 

**  Don't  .they  say  that  water  finds  its 
own  level  ?  Now  do  you  call  this  water 
finding  its  own  level  ?*  * — and  as  she  pro- 
pounds this  conundrum,  she  clings  on 
tightly  to  the  sight  of  the  companion, 
for,  in  truth,  the  White  Dove  is  curvet- 
ing a  good  deal  among  those  great 
masses  of  waves. 

**  Another  tumbler  broken  !'*  she  ex- 
claims. **  Now  who  left  that  tumbler 
oft  the  table?" 

**  I  know,"  says  Mary  Avon. 

**  Who  was  it  then  ?"  says  the  occu- 
pant of  the  companion-way  ;  and  we  be- 
gin to  tremble  for  the  culprit. 
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**  VVhy,  you  yourself  !" 

**  Mary  Avon,  how  can  you  tell  such 
a  story  !**  says  the  other,  with  a  stern 
face. 

**  Oh,  but  that  is  so,"  calls  out  our 
Doctor,  * '  for  I  myself  saw  you  bring 
the  tumbler  out  of  the  ladies*  cabin  with 
water  for  the  flowers.  * ' 

The  universal  shout  of  laughter  that 
overwhelms  Madame  Dignity  is  too 
much  for  her.  A  certain  conscious,  lurk- 
ing smile  begins  to  break  through  the 
sternness  of  her  face. 

**  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,*'  she 
declares,  firing  a  shot  as  she  retreats. 
**  Not  a  word  of  it.  You  are  two  con- 
spirators. To  tell  such  a  story  about  a 
tumbler —  !'* 

£ut  at  this  moment  a  further  assault 
is  made  on  the  majesty  of  this  imperious 
small  personage.  There  is  a  thunder  at 
the  bows  ;  a  rattling  as  of  pistol-shots 
on  the  decks  forward  ;  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  fag-ends  of  the  spray  come 
flying  over  the  after  part  of  the  yacht. 
What  becomes  of  one*s  dignity  when 
one  gets  a  shower  of  salt  water  over  one*s 
head  and  neck  ?  Go  down  below, 
madam  ! — retreat,  retreat,  discomfited  ! 
—  go,  dry  your  face  and  your  bonny 
brown  hair — and  bother  us  no  more  with 
your  broken  tumbler  ! 

And  despite  those  plunging  seas  and 
the  occasional  showers  of  spray,  Mary 
Avon  still  clings  bravely  to  the  rope  that 
is  round  the  tiller  ;  and  as  we  are  bear- 
ing over  for  Skye  on  one  long  tack,  she 
has  no  need  to  change  her  position. 
And  if  from  time  to  time  her  face  gets 
wet  with  the  salt  water,  is  it  not  quickly 
dried  again  in  the  warm  sun  and  the 
breeze  ?  Sun  and  salt  water  and  sea-air 
will  soon  chase  away  the  pallor  from 
that  gentle  face  :  cannot  one  observe 
already — after  only  a  few  days'  sailing 
— a  touch  of  sun-brown  on  her  cheeks  ? 

And  now  we  are  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  Skye,  and  before  us  lies  the 
lonely  Loch  Breatal,  just  under  the  splen- 
did Coolins.  See  how  the  vast  slopes  of 
the  mountains  appear  to  come  sheer 
down  to  the  lake  ;  and  there  is  a  soft, 
sunny  green  on  them — a  beautiful,  ten- 
der, warm  color  that  befits  a  summer  daf . 
But  far  above  and  beyond  those  sunny 
slopes  a  different  sight  appears.  All 
the  clouds  of  this  fair  day  have  gathered 
round  the  upper  portions  of  the  moun- 


tains ;  and  that  solitary  range  of  black 
and  jagged  peaks  is  dark  in  shadow,  dark 
as  if  with  the  expectation  of  thunder. 
The  Coolins  are  not  beloved  of  mariners. 
Those  beautiful  sunlit  ravines  are  the 
secret  haunts  of  hurricanes  that  suddenly 
come  out  to  strike  the  unwary  yachts- 
man as  with  the  blow  of  a  hammer. 
Stand  by,  forward^  then^  lads!  About 
ship  I  Down  with  the  heim^  Captain 
Avon  ! — and  behold  !  we  are  sailing  away 
from  the  black  Coolins,  and  ahead  of  us 
there  is  only  the  open  sea,  and  the 
sunlight  shining  on  the  far  cliffs  of 
Canna. 

'*  When  your  course  is  due  north/' 
remarks  Angus  Sutherland,  who  has  re- 
lieved Mary  Avon  at  the  helm,  V*  and 
when  the  wind  is  due  north,  you  get  a 
good  deal  of  sailing  for  your  money." 

The  profound  truth  of  this  remark  be- 
comes more  and  more  apparent  as  the 
day  passes  in  a  series  of  long  tacks 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  bringing  those 
far  headlands  of  Skye  much  nearer  to 
us.  :  And  if  we  arebeating  in  this  heavy 
sea  all  day  and  night,  is  there  not  a 
chance  of  one  or  other  of  our  women- 
folk collapsing  ?  They  are  excellent  sail- 
ors, to  be  sure — but — but — 

Dr.  Sutherland  is  consulted.  Dr. 
Sutherland's  advice  is  prompt  and  em- 
phatic. His  sole  and  only  precaution 
against  sea-sickness  is  simple  :  resolute 
eating  and  drinking.  Cure  for  sea-sick- 
ness, after  it  has  set  in,  he  declares  there 
is  none  :  to  prevent  it,  eat  and  drink, 
and  let  the  drink  be  brut  champagne. 
So  our  two  prisoners  are  ordered  be- 
low to  undergo  that  punishment. 

And,  perhaps,  it  is  the  brut  cham- 
pagne, or  perhaps  it  is  merely  the  snug- 
ness  of  our  little  luncheon  -  party  that 
prompts  Miss  .'Avon  to  remark  on  the 
exceeding  selfishness  of  yachting  and 
to  suggest  a  proposal  that  fairly  takes 
away  our  breath  by  its  audacity. 

**  Now,**  she  says,  cheerfully,  *•  I 
could  tell  you  how  you  could  occupy  an 
idle  day  on  board  a  yacht  so  that  you 
would  give  a  great  deal  of  happiness — 
quite  a  shock  of  delight — to  a  large  num- 
ber of  people.** 

Well,  we  are  all  attention. 

**  At  what  cost?"  says  the  financier 
of  our  party. 

*  *  At  no  cost.  *  * 

This  is  still  more  promising.     Why 
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should  not  we  .instantly  set  about  mak- 
ing all  those  people  happy  ? 

**  All  that  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  get 
a  copy  of  the  Field  or  of  the  Times  or 
some  such  paper." 

Yes  ;  and  how  are  we  to  get  any  such 
thing?  Rum  has  no  post-office.  No 
mail  calls  at  Canna.  Newspapers  do 
not  grow  on  the  rocks  of  Loch  Braca- 
daile. 

••  However,  let  us  suppose  that  we 
have  the  paper." 

'•  Very  well.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
sit  down  and  tike- the  advertisements, 
and  write  to  the  people,  accepting  all 
their  offers  on  their  own  terms.  The 
man  who  wants  500/.  for  his  shooting  in 
the  autumn  ;  the  man  who  will  sell  his 
steam-yacht  for  7000/.  ;  the  curate  who 
will  take  in  another  youth  to  board  at 
200/.  a  year  ;  the  lady  who  wants  to  let 
her  country-house  during  the  London 
season  ;  all  the  people  who  are  anxious 
to  seU  things.  Vou  offer  to  take  them 
all.  If  a  man  has  a  yacht  to  let  on  hire, 
you  will  pay  for  new  jerseys  for  the 
men.  If  a  man  has  a  house  to  be  let, 
you  will  take  all  the  fixtures  at  his  own 
valuation.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
write  two  or  three  hundred  letters — as 
an  anonymous  person,  of  course — and 
you  make  two  or  three  hundred  people 
quite  delighted  for  perhaps  a  whole 
week  !" 

The  Laird  stared  at  this  young  lady 
as  if  she  had  gone  mad  ;  but  there  was 
only  a  look  of  complacent  friendliness  on 
Mary  Avon's  face. 

**  You  mean  that  you  write  sham  let- 
ters ?"  says  her  hostess.  "You  gull 
those  unfortunate  people  into  believing 
that  all  their  wishes  are  realized  ?* ' 

"  But  you  make  them  happy  !"  says 
Mary  Avon,  confidently. 

"  Yes — and  the  disappointment  after- 
wards !"  retorts  her  friend,  almost  with 
indignation.  "  Imagine  their  disap- 
pointment when  they  find  they  have  been 
duped  !  Of  course  they  would  write 
letters  and  discover  that  the  anonymous 
person  had  no  existence. '  * 

"  Oh,  no  !"  says  Mary  Avon,  eagerly. 
"  There  could  be  no  such  great  disap- 
pointment. The  happiness  would  be 
definite  and  real  for  the  time.  The  dis- 
appointment would  only  be  a  slow  and 
gradual  thing  when  they  found  no  an- 
swer coming  to  their  letter.     You  would 


make  them  happy  for  a  whole  week  or  so 
by  accepting  their  offer  ;  whereas  by  not 
answering  their  letter  or  letters  you  would 
only  puzzle  them,  and  the  matter  would 
drop  away  into  forgetfulness.  Do  you 
not  think  it  would  be  an  excellent 
scheme  ?" 

Come  on  deck,  you  people  ;  this  girl 
has  got  demented.  And  behold  !  as  we 
emerge  once  more  into  the  sunlight  and 
whirling  spray  and  wind,  we  find  that  we 
are  nearing  Skye  again  on  the  port  tack, 
and  now  it  is  the  mouth  of  Loch  Braca- 
daile  that  we  are  approaching.  And 
these  pillars  of  rock,  outstanding  from 
the  cliffs,  and  worn  by  the  northern 
seas  ? 

"  Why,  these  must  be  Macleod's  Maid- 
ens !"  says  Angus  Sutherland,  unrolling 
one  of  the  charts 

And  then  he  discourses  to  us  of  the 
curious  fancies  of  sailors — passing  the 
lonely  coasts  from  year  to  year — and 
recognizing  as  old  friends,  not  any  liv- 
ing thing,  but  the  strange  conformations 
of  the  rocks — and  giving  to  these  the 
names  of  persons  and  of  animals.  And 
he  thinks  there  is  something  more  weird 
and  striking  about  these  solitary  and 
sea-wom  rocks  fronting  the  great  Atlan- 
tic than  about  any  comparatively  mod- 
ern Sphinx  or  Pyramid  ;  until  we  regard 
the  sunlit  pillars,  and  their  fretted  sur- 
face and  their  sharp  shadows,  with  a  sort 
of  morbid  imagination  ;  and  we  discover 
how  the  sailors  have  fancied  them  to  be 
stone  women  ;  and  we  see  in  the  largest 
of  them — her  head  and  shoulder  tilted 
over  a  bit — some  resemblance  to  the 
position  of  the  Venus  discovered  at  Milo. 
All  this  is  very  fine  ;  but  suddenly  the 
sea  gets  darkened  over  there  ;  a  squall 
comes  roaring  out  of  Loch  Bracadaile  ; 
John  of  Skye  orders  the  boat  about ; 
and  presently  we  are  running  free  be- 
fore this  puff  from  the  north-east.  Alas  ! 
alas  !  we  have  no  sooner  got  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  squall  than  the  wind  backs 
to  the  familiar  north,  and  our  laborious 
beating  has  to  be  continued  as  before. 

But  we  are  not  discontented.  Is  it 
not  enough,  as  the  golden  and  glowing 
afternoon  wears  on,  to  listen  to  the  inno- 
cent prattle  of  Denny-mains,  whose  mind 
has  been  fired  by  the  sight  of  those  pil- 
lars of  rock.  He  tells  us  a  great  many 
remarkable  things — about  the  similarity 
between  Gaelic  and  Irish,  and  between 
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Welsh  and  Armorican  ;  and  he  discusses 
the  use  of  the  Druidical  stones,  as  to 
whether  the  priests  followed  serpent- 
worship  or  devoted  those  circles  to  hu- 
man sacrifice.  He  tells  us  about  the 
Picts  and  Scots  ;  about  Fingal  and  Os- 
sian  ;  about  the  doings  of  Arthur  in  his 
kingdom  of  Strathclyde.  It  is  a  most 
innocent  sort  of  prattle. 

*'  Yes,  sir,**  saysBrose — quite  gravely 
— though  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  he 
is  not  making  fun  of  our  simple-hearted 
Laird,  **  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Aryan  race  that  first  swept  over  Europe 
spoke  a  Celtic  language,  more  or  less 
akin  to  Gaelic,  and  that  they  were 
pushed  out,  by  successive  waves  of  pop- 
ulation, into  Brittany,  and  Wales,  and 
Ireland,  and  the  Highlands.  And  I 
often  wonder  whether  it  was  they  them- 
selves  that  modestly  called  themselves  the 
foreigners  or  strangers,  and  affixed  that 
name  to  the  land  they  laid  hold  of,  from 
Galicia  and  Gaul  to  Galloway  and  Gal- 
way  ?  The  Gaelic  word  gall^  a  stranger, 
you  find  everywhere.  Fingal  himself  is 
only  Fionn-gatl — the  Fair  Stranger  ; 
Dubhgall — that  is,  the  familiar  Dugald — 
or  the  Black  Stranger — is  what  the  Islay 
people  call  a  Low  lander.  Ru-na-Gaul^ 
that  we  passed  the  other  day — that  is 
the  Foreigner's  Point.  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  tribes  that  first 
brought  Aryan  civilization  through  the 
west  of  Europe  spoke  Gaelic  or  some- 
thing like  Gaelic.'* 

'*  Ay,**  said  the  Laird,  doubtfully. 
He  was  not  sure  of  this  young  man. 
He  had  heard  something  about  Gaelic 
bemg  spoken  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
and  suspected  there  might  be  a  joke  ly- 
ing about  somewhere. 

However,  there  was  no  joking  about 
our  F.R.S.  when  he  began  to  tell  Mary 
Avon  how,  if  he  had  time  and  sufficient 
interest  in  such  things,  ^he  would  set  to 
work  to  study  the  Basque  people  and 
their  language — that  strange  remnant  of 
the  old  race  who  inhabited  the  west  of 
Europe  long  before  Scot,  or  Briton^  or 
Roman,  or  Teuton  had  made  his  ap- 
pen  ranee  on  the  scene.  Might  they 
not  have  traditions,  or  customs,  or  ver- 
bal survivals  to  tell  us  of  their  pre-his- 
toric  forefathers  ?  The  Laird  seemed 
quite  shocked  to  hear  that  his  favorite 
Picts  and  Scots — and  Fingal  and  Arthur 
and  all  the  rest  of  them — were  mere  mod- 


ern interlopers.  What  of  the  mysteri- 
ous race  that  occupied  these  islands  be- 
fore the  great  Aryan  tide  swept  over 
from  the  East  ? 

Well,  this  was  bad  enough  ;  but  when 
the  Doctor  proceeded  to  declare  his  con- 
viction that  no  one  had  the  least  foun- 
dation for  the  various  conjectures  about 
the  purposes  of  those  so-called  Druidi- 
cal stones — that  it  was  all  a  matter  of 
guess-work  whether  as  regarded  council- 
halls,  grave-stones,  altars,  or  serpent- 
worship — and  that  it  ifz&  quite  possible 
these  stones  were  evi(0ie0  by  the  non- 
Aryan  race  who  inhabilad .  Europe  be- 
fore either  Gaul  or  Romw  or  Teuton 
came  west,  the  Laird  intempted  him, 
triumphantly — 

*'  But,**  says  he,  *'  the  very  Mmes  of 
those  stones  show  they  are  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin— will  ye  dispute  that  ?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  Carnac^  that  is  in  Brittany 
—eh?    Yt  know  Gaelic?" 

*'  Well,  I  know  that  much/'  sai^^^i- 
gus,  laughing.  ' '  Camac  means  sqpply 
the  place  of  piled  stones.  But  the  Grits 
may  have  found  the  stones  there,  and 
given  them  that  name." 

**  I  think,'*  says  Miss  Avon,  pro- 
foundly, "  that  when  you  go  into  a  ques- 
tion of  names,  you  can  prove  any  thing. 
And  I  suppose  Gaelic  is  as  accommo- 
dating as  any  other  language." 

Angus  Sutherland  did  not  answer  for 
a  moment ;  but  at  last  he  said,  rather 
shyly — 

**  Gaelic  is  a  very  complimentary 
language,  at  all  events.  Bean  is  '  a 
woman  ;  *  and  beannachd  is  *  a  blessing. ' 
An  ti  a  bheannaich  thu — that  is,  *  the 
one  who  blessed  you.'  '* 

Very  pretty  ;  only  we  did  not  know 
how  wildly  the  young  man  might  not  be 
falsifying  Gaelic  grammar  in  order  to 
say  something  nice  to  Mary  Avon. 

Patience  works  wonders.  Dinner- 
time finds  us  so  far  across  the  Minch 
that  we  can  make  out  the  lighthouse  of 
South  Uist.  And  all  these  outer  Heb- 
rides are  now  lying  in  a  flood  of  golden- 
red  light ;  and  on  the  cliffs  of  Canna, 
far  away  in  the  south-east,  and  now 
dwarfed  so  that  they  lie  like  a  low  wall 
on  the  sea,  there  is  a  paler  red,  caught 
from  the  glare  of  the  sunset.  And  here 
is  the  silver  tinkle  of  Master  Fred's  bell. 

On  deck  after  dinner  ;  and  the  night 
air  is  cooler  now  ;  and  there  [are  cigars 
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about ;  and  our  young  F.R.S.  is  at  the 
tiller ;  and  Mary  Avon  is  singing,  ap- 
parently to  herself,  something  about  a 
Berkshire  farmer' s  daughter.  The  dark- 
ness deepens,  and  the  stars  come  out ; 
and  there  is  one  star — larger  than  the 
rest,  and  low  down,  and  burning  a  steady 
red — that  we  know  to  be  Ushinish  light- 
house. And  then  from  time  to  time  the 
silence  is  broken  by,  *  *  Stand  by^  forr- 
ard!  ' Bout  ship  T*  and  there  is  a  rat- 
tling of  blocks  and  cordage  and  then  the 
head-sails  fill  and  away  she  goes  again 
on  the  other  tack.  We  have  got  up  to 
the  long  headlands  of  Skye  at  last. 

Clear  as  the  night  is,  the  wind  still 
comes  in  squalls,  and  we  have  the  topsail 
down.  Into  which  indentation  of  that 
long,  low  line  of  dark  land  shall  we  creep 
in  the  darkness  ? 

But  John  of  Skye  keeps  away  from 
the  land.  It  is  past  midnight.  There 
is  nothing  visible  but  the  black  sea  and 
the  clear  sky,  and  the  red  star  of  the 
lighthouse ;  nothing  audible  but  Mary 
Avon's  humming  to  herself  and  her 
friend — the  two  women  sit  arm-m-arm 
under  half  a  dozen  of  nigs — some  old- 
world  ballad  to  the  monotonous  accom- 
paniment of  the  passing  seas. 

One  o'clock  :  Ushinish  light  is  smal- 
ler now,  a  minute  point  of  red  fire,  and 
tlie  blnck  line  of  land  on  our  right  looms 
larger  in  the  dusk.  Look  at  the  splen- 
dor of  the  phosphorous-stars  on  the  rush- 
ing waves. 

And  at  last  John  of  Skye  says  in  an 
undertone  to  Angus — 

**  Will  the  leddies  be  going  below 
now?*' 

**  Going  below  !**  he  says  in  reply. 
'*  They  are  waiting  till  we  get  to  anchor. 


We  must  be  just  off  Dunvegan  Loch 
now." 

Then  John  of  Skye  makes  his  confes- 
sion. 

**  Oh,  yes  ;  I  been  into  Dunvegan 
Loch  more  as  two  or  three  times  ;  but  I 
not  like  the  dark  to  be  with  us  in  going 
in  ;  and  if  we  lie  off  till  the  daylight 
comes,  the  leddies  they  can  go  below  to 
their  peds.  And  if  Dr.  Sutherland  him- 
self would  like  to  see  the  channel  in  go- 
ing in,  will  I  send  below  when  the  day- 
light comes  ?" 

'*  No,  no,  John  ;  thank  you,"  is  the 
answer.  **  When  I  turn  in,  I  turn  in  for 
good.  I  will  leave  you  to  find  out  the 
channel  for  yourself." 

And  so  there  is  a  clearance  of  the 
deck,  and  rugs  and  camp-stools  handed 
down  the  companion.  Deoch-an-doruis  in 
the  candle-lit  sdoon  ?  To  bed — to  bed ! 

It  is  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
that  the  swinging  out  of  the  anchor-chain 
causes  the  yacht  to  tremble  from  stem 
to  stem  ;  and  the  sleepers  start  in  their 
sleep,  but  are  vaguely  aware  that  they 
are  at  a  safe  anchorage  at  last.  And  do 
you  know  where  the  brave  White  Dove 
is  lying  now  ?  Surely  if  the  new  dawn 
brings  any  stirring  of  wind — and  if  there 
is  a  sound  coming  over  to  us  from  this 
far  land  of  legend  and  romance — it 
is  the  wild,  sad  wail  of  Dunvegan  !  The 
mists  are  clearing  from  the  hills  ;  the 
day  breaks  wan  and  fair  ;  the  great  gray 
castle,  touched  by  the  early  sunlight, 
looks  down  on  the  murmuring  sea.  And 
is  it  the  sea,  or  is  it  the  cold  wind  of  the 
mommg,  that  sings  and  sings  to  us  in 
our  dreams— 

Dunvegan — oh  !  Dunvegan  ! 

Cornhill  Magazine, 
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We  fancy  that  if  great  discoverers  and 
inventors  had  projected  their  imagina- 
tions into  the  future,  and  vaguely  realized 
the  responsibilities  they  were  incurring, 
their  labors  might  have  been  paralyzed 
by  scruples  and  misgivings.  Their 
sensibilities  must  have  taken  the  alarm, 
and  even  immortality  might  have  seemed 
to  be  bought  too  dear,  if  the  legacy  of 
blessings  they  left  behind  were  to  be 
largely  leavened  by  evil.  Happily  per- 
haps for  the  cause  of  progress,  the  per- 


severing student  absorbed  in  his  re- 
searches merges  comprehensiveness  of 
thought  in  intense  concentration.  The 
brightening  possibilities  of  splendid  re- 
sults cast  a  circle  of  cheering  light  on 
the  experiments  of  the  study  and  labo- 
ratory ;  and  the  acute  and  brilliant  in- 
tellect, when  searching  out  the  secrets  of 
science,  thinks  less  of  the  welfare  of  its 
species  than  of  vanquishing  the  obstacles 
that  baffle  it.  Gunpowder  and  the  won- 
derful art  of  printing  must  have  been 
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discovered  much  about  the  same  time. 
The  chemist  who  combined  the  ingredi- 
ents of  the  explosive  might  have  con- 
gratulated himself  on  the  triumphs  of 
peaceful  engineering — on  blasting  com- 
munications through  mountain-ranges, 
facilitating  communication  between  com- 
munities who  had  hitherto  held  each 
other  at  arm's  length — on  stormy  road- 
steads changed  into  safe  anchorages — 
on  submarine  reefs  cleared  out  of  the 
ocean  highways — and  on  an  enormous 
economy  of  life  and  property.  But  if 
he  had  had  a  prescience  of  the  destruc- 
tive development  of  projectiles,  we  sus- 
pect he  would  have  found  slight  consola- 
tion in  the  suggestion,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  explosive  into  war  might 
really  make  warfare  less  bloody.  Rather 
would  he  have  been  haunted  all  the  same 
by  the  lurid  panorama"  of  battle-fields 
strewed  with  the  dead  and  dying ;  of 
hospitals  crowded  with  the  maimed  and 
wounded  ;  of  mines  and  bursting  shells 
spreading  sorrow  and  suffering  broad- 
cast. Unless  he  had  been  sublimely  in- 
different to  the  miseries  of  mankind,  he 
must  surely  have  turned  the  key  on  his 
crucibles  and  retorts,  and  determined 
that  his  terrible  secrets  should  die  with 
him. 

Even  had  they  been  diviners  as  well 
as  illustrious  discoverers,  we  do  not  say 
that  the  trio  of  worthy  burghers,  who 
stand  immortalized  in  bronze  on  ^he 
Rossmarkt  at  Frankfort,  in  their  flat 
bonnets  and  flowing  raiment,  need  have 
been  similarly  influenced  by  sinister  fore- 
bodings. With  Gutenberg,  Fust,  and 
Schoeff  er,  the  weighing  the  consequences 
of  their  revolutionary  invention  might 
have  been  in  great  measure  a  matter  of 
temperament ;  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  preponderance  of  bene- 
fits that  the  printer  has  bestowed  on  the 
world.  But  even  there,  notwithstand- 
ing the  diffusion  of  light  and  knowledge, 
there  are  decidedly  two  sides  to  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  a  man  of  a  morbid  mind,  dis- 
posed to  ingenious  self-torment,  might 
well  have  shrunk  back  in  hesitation  from 
the  visions  of  his  prophetic  soul.  He 
might  have  seen  insidious  and  destruc- 
tive agencies  at  work  in  the  abuse  of  his 
types  and  the  prostitution  of  his  presses. 
Though  at  least  one  of  the  partners  in 
the  Strasburg  firm  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  sharp  in  his  business  transac- 


tions, we  have  reason  to  believe  that  all 
three  in  the  main  were  pious,  discreet, 
and  well-disposed  citizens.  They  must 
have  been  scandalized  and  shocked,  had 
they  foreseen  themselves  indirectly  the 
authors  of  baleful  treatises  by  atheists  or 
casuists,  intended  to  shake  the  faith  of 
Christendom,  and  throw  o|>en  the  flood- 
gates of  scepticism  and  immorality ;  of 
subversive  and  revolutionary  pamphlets, 
sapping  the  foundations  of  society,  and 
endangering  the  moral  balance  of  the 
world.  Of  cheap  catchpenny  publica- 
tions meant  to  pander  to  the  passions  of 
the  million,  and  glorify  the  crimes  that 
are  prompted  by  idleness  or  vulgar  crav- 
ing after  evil  notoriety.  Of  libels  that 
pillory  their  victims  on  charges  of  which 
they  may  be  innocent ;  or  of  inbuen- 
does,  that  are  only  to  be  disposed  of  by 
reopening  the  wounds  they  may  have 
caused.  Or  even,  perhaps,  of  the  innu- 
merable volumes  of  the  very  lightest 
reading,  which  at  the  worst  can  onlf  be 
characterized  as  frivolous,  though  they 
are  austerely  tabooed  in  the  stricter 
households  as  most  x>emicious  nourish- 
ment for  the  immature  mind. 

But,  setting  aside  the  positive  mis* 
chief  that  may  be  attributed  to  them  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  fathers  of  the 
printing  trade  accepted  a  grave  responsi- 
bility in  exciting  a  world  that  was  intel- 
lectually tranquil.  To  us,  looking  back 
upon  them  out  of  the  light,  those  so- 
called  "  dark  ages*'  seem  suffidendy 
dreary.  In  the  intervals  of  those  active 
occupations  which  are  scarcely  suited  to 
our  quieter  modern  tastes — feuds,  fight- 
ing, fire-raising,  rapine,  rapes,  etc. — ^it 
appears  to  us  that  time  must  have  drag* 
ged  along  very  heavily.  In  reality,  to 
the  mass  of  those  who  knew  no  better, 
those  times  of  universal  ignorance  and 
torpidity  must  have  been  at  least  nega- 
tively agreeable.  With  the  rare  excep- 
tion of  some  solitary  student,  of  some 
scheming  churchman,  or  some  statesman 
in  advance  of  his  age,  we  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  nobody  thought  very 
deeply.  There  was  no  wear-and-tear  of 
the  mental  fibres,  and,  consequently, 
there  were  none  of  those  painful  brain 
and  nerve  diseases  that  fill  our  asylums, 
and  are  transmitted  by  descent.  So  the 
stomach  had  a  similar  immunity  from 
strain,  and  the  unimpaired  digestion  was 
never  troubled  by  abstruse  thought  or 
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far-fetched  anxieties  —  which,  by  the 
way,  was  a  most  beneficent  provision  of 
providence,  when  we  remember  the  char- 
acter of  the  medieval  cuisine,  and  the 
habits  of  feasting  among  the  rich  and 
idle.  What  passed  for  thought  with 
society  generally  was  the  mechanical  ac- 
tion of  a  languid  brain  working  in  the 
narrowest  circles  of  its  immediate  inter- 
ests and  cares.  Concern  with  a  future 
state  was  the  special  care  of  the  clergy  ; 
the  Church  had  settled  the  dogmas  which 
the  devout  had  only  to  receive.  Gurth, 
the  swineherd,  for  example,  in  his  lively 
philological  chat  with  Wambathe  jester, 
in  the  Yorkshire  forests  of  Cedric  the 
Saxon,  is  among  the  most  fanciful  and 
unlikely  creations  of  the  rich  genius  of 
Scott.  We  may  be  sure  that  he  knew  or 
cared  about  nothing  beyond  the  pigs  that 
were  his  particular  charge,  or  the  bodily 
sensations  of  the  moment.  Even  the 
thrall's  hot-headed  master,  or  the  neigh- 
boring Baron  of  Torquilstone,  had  no 
more  the  habit  of  consecutive  thought 
than  the  monkey  who,  in  a  mood  of  ap- 
parent preoccupation,  makes  a  clutch  at 
a  companion's  tail,  or  turns  away  ener- 
getically in  an  insect  chase.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  nowadays  to  realize  the 
condition  of  the  nobleman  or  county 
squire,  unable  to  read  or  to  write,  who 
groped  his  way  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  in  the  profoundest  mental  darkness. 
He  never  troubled  his  head  about 
ioitigD  politics,  unless  he  were  personally 
wmamotmA  to  serve  beyond  seas  ;  or  when 
some  strolling  wayfarer  like  Wilfrid  ot 
Ivanhoe  brought  news  of  the  wars  in 
France  or  Palestine.  Nor  did  he  con- 
cern himself  much  more  about  domestic 
broil^  unless  they  seemed  likely  to  cost 
him.liift  bead,  or  bring  him  some  ad- 
dition-to  his  domains.  Such  conversa- 
tion as  there  was  over  the  heavy  ban- 
queting, beyond  remarks  on  the  cooking 
of  the  joints  and  the  quality  of  the  heady 
liquors,  turned  generally  on  matters 
manorial  or  parochial.  The  guests  grew 
excited  over  the  encroachment  of  some 
neighbor  on  the  rights  of  free-forestry, 
the  latest  deed  of  audacity  of  the  nearest 
band  of  outlaws,  a  raid  on  the  droves  of 
swine,  or  a  murrain  in  the  herds  of  cat- 
tle. Men  were  forced  to  drink  hard 
and  long  after  supper,  since  there  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done,  and  so  the  heavy 
brains  became  slowly  sodden,  and  still 


more  insensible  to   intellectual   stimu- 
lants. 

To  us  the  life  seems  dull,  we  repeat ; 
and  we  can  hardly  realize  getting 
through  wet  days  and  long  winter  even- 
ings in  a  country-house,  with  neither 
tobacco,  billiards,  newspapers,  nor  the 
resources  of  a  fairly  stocked  library. 
But  it  had  the  great  advantage  ot  mak- 
ing the  men  who  were  born  to  it,  accept 
existence  with  the  acquiescence  of  a 
sluggish  philosophy.  It  made  them 
welcome  as  excitements  they  might  al- 
most be  grateful  for,  what  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  as  the  **  horrors"  of 
the  times  ;  and  it  braced  them  for  the 
worst  they  had  to  bear,  if  the  tide  of 
circumstances  went  against  them.  They 
might  stand  a  siege  with  complacency, 
so  long  as  it  was  enlivened  by  assaults, 
and  till  they  came  to  be  seriously  strait- 
ened for  provisions  ;  while  raids  across 
the  Borders  or  civil  strife  brought  them 
changes  of  scene  and  chances  of  booty. 
Even  if  they  were  caught  and  held  to 
ransom,  and  lowered,  laden  with  chains, 
into  one  of  those  horrible  dungeons 
which  may  still  be  inspected  at  Wark- 
worth  and  elsewhere,  their  habits  of 
mental  vacuity  must  have  brought  them 
ineffable  consolation.  In  the  words  01 
Artemus  Ward,  the  captive  **  lacked  the 
reksit  fancy  and  imagination"  to  excite 
himself  over  possibilities  of  protracted 
suffering.  Wealthy  and  well-born  as  he 
might  be,  and  habituated  to  active  pur- 
suits in  the  open  air,  he  was  in  much 
the  same  blessedly  benighted  condition 
which  makes  a  being  like  the  shepherd 
of  the  plague-stricken  Campagna  sup- 
port the  dismal  vicissitudes  of  a  miser- 
able lot  with  the  stoical  serenity  and  res- 
ignation of  ignorance. 

While  the  many  were  happy  in  their 
own  simple  way,  and  in  a  blissful  inno- 
cence of  the  very  existence  of  intellec- 
tual pleasures,  the  few  to  whom  circum- 
stances offered  some  occasions  of  culti- 
vation, enjoyed  the  sense  of  a  relative 
superiority  without  eating  to  excess  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge.  We  do  not 
speak  of  such  phenomenal  potentates  as 
Alfred  the  Great  or  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor, who  actually  devoted  the  royal 
leisure  to  study,  and  drew  with  generous 
profusion  on  their  scanty  treasuries  for 
the  patronage  of  letters  and  the  purchase 
of  manuscripts.     Nor  ot  such  miracles 
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of  learning  as  the  Venerable  Bede,  who 
were  prodigies  indeed,  considering  their 
opportunities.  But  in  the  more  richly 
endowed  convents  there  were  **  gentle- 
men and  scholars,"  who,  without  by  any 
means  overtaxing  their  mental  powers, 
abandoned  themselves  to  a  life  of  faintly- 
lettered  ease.  Even  in  those  cloistered 
shades  where  the  lamp  of  learning  gave 
a  glimmering  light,  the  literary  atmos- 
phere was  relaxing.  No  one  dreamed 
of  systematic  study  with  a  purpose,  ex- 
cept occasionally  one  of  those  ambitious 
priests  who  aspired  to  political  power  or 
the  greatest  places  in  the  hierarchy. 
The  prelates  and  higher  dignitaries  who 
had  risen  by  family  influence  were  easy- 
going men  of  the  world,  who  mixed  in 
the  best  society,  and  were  satisfied  with 
their  attainments  if  they  could  spell  out 
their  breviaries.  They  showed  their 
sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  their 
office  by  a  display  of  gems  and  sumptu- 
ous garments,  and  were  more  curious  in 
the  refectory  arrangements  and  the  re- 
plenishing of  their  cellars  than  as  to  the 
precious  contents  of  the  conventual  li- 
braries. Their  humbler  brethren  imitat- 
ed them  in  their  degree,  living  less  for 
study  than  for  devotion  or  sensuality, 
according  to  their  tastes  and  tempera- 
ments. But  their  cloth,  with  such  at- 
tainments as  they  possessed,  had  given 
them  a  certain  consideration.  They 
took  their  walks  abroad  among  a  lawless 
population,  who,  nevertheless,  respected 
the  cowl,  unless  in  very  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  they  came  back  from 
their  walks  with  sharpened  appetites  to 
ample  repasts  and  placid  slumbers.  Or 
they  might  abstract  themselves,  if  they 
inclined  to  that,  in  pious  meditations  or 
in  dozing  over  the  familiar  characters  in 
the  Church  services.  But  whether  they 
gave  themselves  over  to  self-indulgence 
or  to  rapt  contemplation — whether  we 
look  on  them  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  Epicurus  or  a  St.  Thomas  k  Kempis 
— theirs  was  a  tranquil  lot,  if  it  was  not 
positively  pleasurable. 

And  all  that  easy-going  tranquillity  the 
discovery  of  printing  recklessly  disturb- 
ed. Of  course,  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge was  very  gradual  ;  and  for  long  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  research  stirred  al- 
most imperceptibly  on  the  surface  of  so- 
ciety. Yet  from  the  first,  men's  minds 
were  being  agitated  here  and  there  by 


the  disquieting  ideas  they  forced  upon 
their  neighbors.  As  yet  the  monks  and 
the  secular  clergy  had  pretty  much  a 
monopoly  of  thought ;  and  even  with 
them  the  practice  of  thought  was -slav- 
ishly regulated  by  tradition.  The  Church 
had  prescribed  the  convictions  "  which 
were  in  turn  imposed  upon  the  laity. 
But  now  came  the  beginnings  of  the 
change  of  which  modem  readers  are 
become  the  victims.  It  is  true  that  in 
England  the  premonitory  signs  had  been 
visible  in  the  vagaries  of  such  original 
thinkers  as  Wycliffe.  But  those  pesti- 
lent heresies  had  been  half  smothered 
from  their  birth,  in  the  absence  of  any 
means  of  circulating  them  ;  while  the 
propagators  might  be  fined,  incarcerated, 
or  even  burned,  as  an  impressive  warn- 
ing to  their  immediate  neighbors.  With 
printing  and  the  promiscuous  circulation 
of  books  the  mischief  that  had  broken 
out  in  Germany  was  spread  everywhere 
by  insidious  contagion,  like  the  Black 
Death  of  the  fourteenth  century.  But 
unlike  that  subtle  and  deadly  plague,  it 
has  gone  on  running  its  course  ever 
since,  and  diffusing  itself  gradually 
through  all  classes  of  the  community. 
The  ferment  of  thought,  the  restless 
craving  for  intellectutd  excitement  of 
some  kind,  have  been  stimulated  ;  till 
now,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  we  are  being  driven 
along  at  high-pressure  pace  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  who  is  recalci- 
trant to  stop  himself.  If  you  do  not 
read  for  yourself,  you  are  constrained  to 
listen  ;  and  there  is  no  getting  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  press,  unless  you  should 
be  cast  away,  like  Crusoe,  upon  some 
desert  island.  The  penny  papers  of  yes- 
terday are  to  be  found  in  the  parlor  of 
each  back-of-the-world  alehouse ;  and 
there  is  generally  some  intelligent  rustic, 
more  advanced  than  the  rest,  who  vol- 
unteers to  spell  them  out  and  comment 
on  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  circle  of 
gaping  smokers.  Localities,  interests, 
and  trades  have  their  special  organs ; 
and  the  broadsheets  of  the  Police 
News  with  kindred  publications  circu- 
late freely  among  the  criminals  and 
roughs  of  our  cities.  The  printing-press 
has  always  come  in  the  wake  of  the 
pioneers  who  run  up  their  temporary 
townships  of  wooden  shanties  among  the 
prairies  and  mining    locations    of    the 
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great  American  continent.  European 
colonists  carry  their  journals  along  with 
them  ;  the  natives  they  have  settled 
among  imitate  their  example  ;  till  it 
seems  probable  that  shortly  the  only  so- 
cieties that  will  not  support  their  "  or- 
gans of  public  opinion'*  are  those  where 
they  murder  the  stranger  and  possibly 
eat  him  afterwards.  Where  the  trader 
seldom  penetrates  the  missionary  has  set 
down  his  foot ;  and  even  if  you  have  be- 
taken yourself  to  the  savage  life  in  the 
wilderness,  the  well-meaning  countryman 
who  offers  you  his  hospitality  will  press 
news  upon  you,  whether  you  like  it  or 
BO.  Some  chance  rencontre  may  undo 
the  effects  of  a  protracted  period  of  total 
abstention,  and  apiece  of  intelligence  as 
exciting  as  unwelcome  may  revive  these 
artificial  cravings  from  which  you  have 
been  striving  to  wean  yourself.  The 
experiment  of  secluding  one's  self  from 
the  society  of  one's  kind,  and  submitting 
to  a  rigorous  moral  quarantine,  has  sig- 
nally failed  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  Few  people  have  given  it  a 
fairer  trial  than  that  strong  -  minded 
female.  Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  She 
had  lived  in  the  full  fever  of  English 
politics  and  society,  and  had  sickened 
of  it ;  disgust  had  grown  out  of  satiety  ; 
her  hopes  had  been  blighted  and  her  am- 
bitions baflled.  Believing  in  these  su- 
pernatural existences  with  whom  she 
held  secret  communion,  she  seemed  to 
have  fairly  left  this  trivial  world  behind 
her,  and  to  be  anticipating  the  interests 
of  a  future  state.  Her  mental  isolation 
in  her  shattered  Syrian  fortress  was 
sicarcely  likely  to  be  troubled  by  her  Al- 
banian mercenaries  or  her  Italian  doc- 
tor. But  in  a  moment  of  weakness  she 
is  left  to  herself,  and  tempted  to  an  in- 
terview with  the  author  of  **  Eothen  ;" 
and  the  enchanter  transports  her  by  his 
charmed  conversation  from  the  solitudes 
of  the  Lebanon  to  the  salons  of  May  fair. 
These  medieval  revolutionists  un- 
doubtedly originated  a  great  variety  of 
industries  which  employ  a  vast  number 
of  brains  and  hands.  Authors,  publish- 
ers, and  critics  ;  machine-makers,  print- 
ers, compositors,  **  readers,"  newspaper 
boys,  etc.,  etc.,  are  indebted  to  them  for 
their  daily  bread.  But  we  cannot  with- 
hold a  tribute  of  regret  to  one  occupa- 
tion which  they  cut  up  root  and  branch. 
We  refer  to  those  pious  and  painstaking 


artists  who  made  a  labor  of  love  of  the 
transcription  and  illumination  of  the 
sacred  manuscripts  and  missals  ;  who 
carried  the  freshness  of  the  fields,  the 
bloom  of  the  wild  flowers,  the  plumage 
of  the  birds,  and  the  tints  of  the  insects, 
into  the  grim  seclusion  of  their  cloistered 
cells.  One  of  the  fraternity  was  the 
Dominican  De  Voragine,  the  original 
compiler  of  the  *'  Golden  Legend,"  one 
of  the  stories  in  which  has  been  so  grace- 
fully modernized  by  Longfellow.  Our 
readers  will  [remember  how  .the  humble 
peasant  maiden  offers  her  life  for  the  re- 
demption of  that  of  Henry  of  Hohe- 
neck.  And  none  of  the  truthful  pictures 
in  the  legend  are  more  fascinating  than 
that  of  the  venerable  Father  Pacificus. 
We  see  him,  like  the  saintly  Fra  An- 
gelico,  preparing  himself  prayerfully  for 
his  task,  and  reverently  transcribing  the 
words  of  the  evangelist  in  simple  awe 
of  the  terrible  curse  on  the  man  who 
should  take  aught  from  the  book  of  the 
prophecy  by  dropping  out  a  line  or  a 
letter.  We  picture  the  worthy  monk 
over  his  blazonry,  distracted  between 
his  pride  in  the  tail  of  his  peacock,  and 
his  penitence  for  his  worldly  self-satis- 
faction. The  compositor  who  has  suc- 
ceeded him  has  no  leisure  to  be  so  care- 
ful or  conscientious  ;  and  we  fear  he  has 
seldom  such  legible  manuscript  to  copy 
from.  The  transition  from  the  father 
in  his  cell  in  the  Black  Forest  convent, 
to  that  of  the  busy  printing  offices  in  a 
modem  capital,  marks  the  progress  ot 
the  great  social  revolution  since  Prince 
Henry  of  Hoheneck  made  his  pilgnmage 
to  Rome.  Look  in  at  the  publishing 
office  of  a  great  daily  paper  as  the  time 
is  drawing  on  after  midnight  through  the 
small  hours.  The  solid  walls  and  floors 
are  sensibly  vibrating  to  the  ceaseless 
revolutions  of  the  steam-engines.  The 
sound  of  the  machinery  comes  in  as  a 
subdued  bass  to  the  murmur  of  voices 
and  the  pattering  of  feet.  The  heavy 
atmosphere  is  thickened  by  the  flare  of 
the  smoky  gas,  where  the  energy  ot 
modern  enterprise  has  not  replaced  gas 
by  the  electric  light.  Nimble  fingers 
are  moving  by  instinct  about  the  com- 
partments of  the  type-boxes,  mechanic- 
ally translating  thought  into  metal. 
There  is  a  hum  ot  *  *  reading' '  from  a 
dozen  different  places  ;  and  every  now 
and  then,   from   some  chamber   apart. 
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comes  spasmodically  the  steady  click  of 
the  telegraph.  You  are  never  secure 
from  some  fresh  irruption  of  news,  that 
may  compel  a  modification  of  the  ar- 
rangements that  must  always  be  pro- 
visional. A  revolution  may  have  brok- 
en out  in  Japan,  or  death  may  have  sur- 
prised some  distinguished  personage ; 
and  competitors  are  to  be  outstripped 
by  commenting  on  the  facts,  and  elabo- 
rating details  autobiographical  or  other- 
wise. Conceive  the  feelings  of  the  re- 
spectable Herr  Fust,  could  he  have 
dropped  in  upon  the  quick-witted  and 
facile  scribes  who  have  replaced  Paciti- 
cus  and  his  slow  -  going  compeers. 
There  are  laborious  individuals  still  busy 
with  the  scissors  and  the  paste,  when 
the  eyes  of  their  families  and  friends 
have  been  closed  for  hours  in  peaceful 
slumber.  There  are  a  couple  of  gentle- 
men at  least  dashing  off  the  leaders, 
pronouncing  judicially  and  literally 
with  the  rapidity  of  thought  on  the  de- 
bate that  is  drawing  to  a  close  in  the 
House,  or  the  event  that  may  be  the 
starting-point  of  a  new  cycle  of  policy. 
It  is  an  accomplishment  that  readers 
scarcely  appreciate  at  its  value — that  of 
writing  calmly,  consecutively,  and  reflec- 
tively under  an  excess  of  high  pressure  ; 
with  ih^arri^re pens^e  that  you  are  hope- 
lessly lost,  should  you  hesitate  or  your 
inspiration  fail  you.  When  the  thread 
of  your  ideas  is  being  perpetually  inter- 
rupted by  the  presentation  for  quick  but 
Close  revision  of  the  earlier  slips  of  your 
comprehensive  article  ;  and  when  you 
know  that  your  brain-work  will  be  scan- 
ned and  criticised  by  the  capable  ex- 
perts whose  ideas  you  are  controverting. 
Then  there  are  **  the  able  editor"  and 
his  faithful  aides^  who  must  always  have 
all  their  wits  about  them,  night  after 
night  and  month  after  month.  It  is  for 
them  to  direct  and  control  the  whole  ; 
to  procure  at  least  a  creditable  sem- 
blance of  consistency  on  the  widest 
range  of  conceivable  subjects,  political, 
religious,  financial,  and  social.  A  de- 
cision to  be  dashed  at  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  may  commit  them  to  a  policy 
there  is  no  reconsidering,  and  do  irre- 
trievable injury  to  their  reputation  for 
perspicuity  ;  while  the  matter  for  a  dam- 
aging action  for  libel  may  lie  lurking  in 
the  lines  of  the  most  insignificant  para- 
graph.    Happily  the  inexorable  hour  is 


approaching  which  dismisses  them  to  an 
interval  of  comparative  repose.  Time 
and  the  eaxly  expresses  will  wait  for  no 
one,  and  the  items  of  belated  news  must 
stand  aside  for  the  later  editions.  Then 
the  bustle  is  promptly  stilled  as  by  en- 
chantment'; the  troops  of  dishevelled 
workmen  disperse  ;  the  jaded  editor  and 
his  staff  go  home  to  supper  and  bed  ;  a 
practised  hand  or  two  and  some  half- 
dozen  of  boys  may  be  trusted  with  the 
completion  of  the  mere  mechanical 
operations.  The  endless  web  gliding 
through  the  grasp  of  the  cylinders  is 
turned  into  piles  of  copies  of  the 
Times  or  the  Standard ;  and  an 
hour  or  two  later  they  are  htm%  scat- 
tered broadcast  over  the  country,  to  be 
thrown  aside  the  next  day  tor  their 
ephemeral  successors. 

It  is  a  waste  of  work  that  is  continu- 
ally repairing  itself,  like  the  tissues  and 
fibres  of  the  human  body.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  tiny  London  News 
Letter  was  very  patiently  expected  in 
the  provinces,  reaching  its  destination 
in  days  or  weeks,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  delay  of  a  few  days  up  or 
down  went  for  nothing  ;  and  it  was  just 
as  well,  when  coaches  or  stage-wagons 
were  continually  coming  to  grief,  and  a 
rainfall  or  a  snow-storm  might  make  the 
roads  impassable.  When  the  sheet  ar- 
rived at  last,  it  was  leisurely  spelled 
through,  and  deliberately  passed  on, 
since  copies  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  the  subscription  to  it  an  extrava- 
gance of  rank  and  position.  Now  each 
of  the  quick  morning-trains  drops  its 
bundles  of  damp  letter-press  at  every 
station  ;  and  forthwith  the  folding  is 
done,  which  there  was  no  time  for  in 
the  scramble  at  headquarters.  In  each 
village,  there  is  a  small  shopkeeper  who 
acts  as  news-agent,  distributing  the  pa- 
pers, sooner  or  later,  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  his  district.  Travel  where 
you  will  on  the  iron  network,  you  can 
never  lag  many  hours  behind  the  times. 
You  start  from  Scotland  for  town  in  con- 
siderable anxiety,  worrying  yourself  over 
the  fate  of  some  shaky  investment ; 
there  have  been  whispers  as  to  the  bank 
you  have  pinned  your  faith  on  ;  or  you 
are  disconcerted  by  your  **  Egyptians** 
being  freely  sold.  You  think  it  as  well 
to  have  an  interview  with  your  London 
broker,  as  the  set  of  affairs  seems  to  be 
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towards  a  panic.  If  you  have  succeed- 
ed in  snatching  some  hours  of  sleep, 
you  waken  up  somewhere  in  Yorkshire 
or  Lancashire,  to  have  the  journals  from 
Leeds  or  Manchester  thrust  in  at  the 
carriage-window  ;  and  you  learn  all  that 
has  transpired  at  the  Stock  Exchange 
the  day  before,  since  the  latest  issues 
of  the  Globe  or  Fall  Mali.  Your 
mind  being  full  of  a  certain  subject,  you 
are  anxious  for  fuller  information  or 
iteration,  and  you  have  it  in  the  fullest 
extent  at  Peterborough  or  Rugby,  where 
the  London  papers  are  awaiting  your 
arrival.  When  you  call  upon  your  bro- 
ker in  Threadneedle  or  Throgmorton 
Streets,  you  are  as  thoroughly  posted  up 
as  he  can  be  in  the  current  rumors  of  the 
night  before.  Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more 
significant  of  the  thirst  for  sensation, 
and  of  the  indifference  to  the  trifling 
cost  at  which  it  may  be  gratified,  than  a 
glance  into  the  carriages  of  one  of  the 
suburban  trains  that  has  run  into  a  city 
terminus  before  morning  business-hours. 
Floors  and  cushions  are  covered  with 
the  penny  papers  that  have  been  roughly 
torn  open  and  hurriedly  skimmed  ;  ac- 
quaintances have  exchanged  the  Stand- 
ard for  the  Telegraph;  there  have 
been  extensive  orders  for  the  Daily 
N'ews^  if  Cape  letters  are  looked  for 
from  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  ;  and  there 
is  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  the  Sports- 
man and  Sporting  News  left  by  gentle- 
men who,  as  a  matter  of  business, 
are  interested  in  the  latest  odds.  The 
railway  servants  gather  so  rich  a  harvest 
that  they  can  afford  to  become  generous 
benefactors  in  their  turn,  of  the  cabmen 
on  the  rank  and  the  patients  in  the  hos- 
pitals. 

As  suggestive  as  the  change  from  the 
cell  of  Pacificus  to  the  modem  printing- 
office,  is  that  from  the  days  of  the  old 
black-letter  volumes  to  those  of  the  rail- 
way bookstalls.  When  the  hand-presses 
had  been  steadily  at  work  for  some  time, 
the  printed  volumes  of  the  world  could 
still  be  almost  counted  on  the  fingers. 
Those  cherished  masterpieces  of  pains- 
taking typography  changed  hands  for 
something  more  than  their  weight  in  sil- 
ver, in  times  when  silver  was  scarce  and 
dear  ;  and  when  the  perusal  of  the  Scrip- 
tures had  been  permitted  to  the  people, 
the  Bibles  chained  in  the  chancels  of  the 
churches  became  the  objects  of  Protes- 


tant pilgrimages  to  the  inquiring.  For 
long,  the  rare  books  in  circulation  were 
such  as  had  only  an  interest  for  the 
learned  and  the  cultivated.  There  were 
reprints  of  the  Fathers  and  the  Classics, 
with  an  occasional  treatise  by  some 
eminent  contemporary  controversialist ; 
while  such  ponderous  tomes  were  varied 
now  and  then  by  some  lighter  volume  of 
travel  or  of  poetry.  Even  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  the  price  of 
books  was  still  almost  prohibitory  for 
the  people,  though  the  range  of  their 
subjects  had  been  rapidly  widening. 
Publishers  were  cautious,  as  they  had 
good  reason  to  be,  and  guarded  against 
burning  their  fingers  seriously  by  club- 
bing together  for  their  ventures.  Even 
writers  who  had  already  made  a  reputa- 
tion, and  travellers  who  had  tales  to 
tell  of  untravelled  countries,  felt  it  pru- 
dent to  feel  their  way,  and  preferred  to 
publish  by  subscription.  Then  friends 
and  patrons  rallied  round  them,  and 
canvassed  for  them,  or  specialists  put 
down  their  names  ;  and  when  the  work 
found  favor  with  judges  and  the  critics, 
it  had  a  certain  success  and  circulation. 
But  as  a  rule,  the  bookseller's  was  the 
very  last  place  where  the  wealthy  squire 
or  the  lavish  man  of  fashion  dreamed  of 
frittering  away  his  money.  For  long 
afterwards  the  shelves  of  the  ordinary 
country  gentleman  were  scarcely  better 
supplied  than  those  of  the  fox-hunting 
and  hard  -  drinking  Sir  Hildebrand 
Osbaldistone.  His  fathers  had  made 
some  provision  against  a  wet  day  with 
books  of  heraldry,  venery,  or  farriery  ; 
and  he  had  added  a  standard  authority 
or  two  to  help  him  in  the  rough-and- 
ready  justice  he  distributed.  To  suit 
the  tastes  of  the  chaplain  or  the  ladies 
of  the  family,  there  were  some  volumes 
besides  of  sermons,  theology,  and  stage- 
plays.  These  worthy  people  had  not 
the  capacity  for  being  amused  by  the 
lighter  fancies  of  finer  brains.  The 
•*  Castle  of  Otranto,"  **  Rasselas,''  or 
**  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  were  read 
and  talked  about  in  circles  in  the  town, 
but  they  were  seldom  to  be  seen  in  the 
hall  or  the  rectory-house  ;  and  though 
the  valuation  the  bookseller  had  set  on 
them  seems  low,  in  reality  it  was  liberal, 
all  things  considered.  The  increasing 
popularity  of  novels  and  travels  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century  came  simulta- 
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neously  with  the  diffusion  of  wealth  and 
the  development  of  commercial  enter- 
prise ;  and  when  successive  editions  of 
the  Waverley  Novels  were  being  snapped 
up  as  fast  as  they  appeared,  Glasgow 
and  Liverpool  were  stretching  along  the 
Clyde  and  the  Mersey,  and  eclipsing 
the  old-established  prosperity  of  Bristol. 
The  fashion  of  light  reading  gained 
ground  so  fast,  that  for  a  time  the  supply 
fell  short  of  the  demand.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  admire  the  shrewdness  and 
audacity  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  who, 
anticipating  the  great  modem  discovery 
that  anybody  can  write  salable  fiction, 
volunteered  to  purvey  the  rubbish  in  de- 
mand. They  had  their  reward  in  prices 
that  make  mouths  water  nowadays  ;  for 
there  were  no  circulating-library  propri- 
etors to  act  as  middle-men  —  making 
wholesale  purchases  at  a  ruinous  dis- 
count. But  novel-reading,  on  the  other 
hand,  remained  the  luxury  of  the  rich  ; 
and  when  you  had  bought  your  flimsy 
volumes  at  half  a  guinea  apiece,  you  felt 
bound  to  read  them  studiously,  and 
make  the  most  of  the  bargain.  Taking 
it  deliberately  by  so  many  pages  a  day, 
**  Almack's"  or  **  The  Adventures  of  a 
Lady  of  Fashion'*  might  be  made  to  last 
through  half  the  evenings  of  a  winter  ; 
and  in  the  times  of  the  stage-coaches 
and  rattling  post-chaises  there  could  be 
no  demand  for  travelling  literature. 

Now,  at  the  railway  book-stalls  in  Eng- 
land you  have  only  to  pick  and  choose  ; 
for  though  light  and  cheap  literature 
predominates,  there  are  copies  of  stand- 
ard works  in  the  background — the  third 
edition  of  the  **  Prince  Consort's  Life," 
or  the  latest  volume  by  Mr.  Kinglake  or 
George  Eliot.  The  book-stall  appeals  to 
the  weaknesses  ot  mankind,  as  well  as  to 
their  praiseworthy  love  of  information  ; 
and  it  has  the  same  attraction  for  grown 
men  and  women  as  the  pastry-cook's 
window  for  lounging  schoolboys.  En- 
nui is  weighing  on  the  souls  of  the  pas- 
sengers who  are  waiting  to  **  establish 
connections"  with  some  train  on  a 
cross-line.  Naturally,  they  gather  to- 
wards the  gay  display  of  the  book-stall, 
like  flies  flocking  to  honey,  or  bees  to  a 
bed  of  thyme.  Those  o£  them  who  are 
insensible  to  the  sweets  or  the  fragrance 
of  volumes  that  have  been  written  for 
every  taste,  are  caught  by  the  open 
sheets  of  the  illustrated  and  comic  jour- 


nals. Others  stare  with  some  vague  in- 
tention of  buying,  and  generally  buy  in 
the  end.  The  stall-keeper,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  is  a  voluble  man  of  the  world 
and  a  shrewd  observer  of  physiognomies. 
He  encourages  the  diffident,  he  imposes 
on  the  timid  ;  and  most  of  all,  he  knows 
how  to  make  capital  of  the  sprightly  or 
self-sufficient  traveller  who  enjz^ages  him 
patronizingly  in  literary  small-talk.  For 
the  English  book-stall  is  an  institution 
by  itself,  and  the  tables  in  foreign  wait- 
ing-rooms or  on  the  platforms  are  gen- 
erally laid  out  for  the  English  and  Amer- 
icans. With  the  frugal  Germans,  though 
it  was  the  birthplace  of  the  art,  and 
in  spite  of  the  trade  energy  of  Leipsic, 
books  of  all  kinds  are  still  so  dear  that 
nobody  indulges  in  the  luxury  of  buy- 
ing them.  A  German  professor  or  poli- 
tician will  supply  himself  with  the  vol- 
umes that  are  professionally  necessary 
for  his  home  consumption  ;  but  through  a 
long  day's  journey  he  will  entertain  him- 
self with  his  thoughts  or  a  solitary  copy 
of  the  KolniscJie  Zeitung,  The  French 
publish  their  newest  fiction  cheaply 
enough  in  all  conscience,  and  the  paper- 
bound  volumes  at  three  francs  and  a 
half  are  scattered  about  the  salons  all 
over  their  country.  But  when  travel- 
ling, they  are  content  to  chat,  or  sleep, 
or  smoke  ;  and  except  for  the  priests, 
who  bury  themselves  in  their  breviaries, 
you  see  nothing  but  three-sous  papers  in 
circulation.  On  different  occasions  we 
made  one  of  a  party  of  both  Germans 
and  Frenchmen  during  their  recent  w^ar. 
In  either  case  there  was  a  very  agreeable 
mixed  company  of  soldiers,  surgeons, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  ambulance  corps. 
We  travelled  by  crawling  trains  on  lines 
encumbered  with  troops  and  military 
stores.  We  covered  the  ground  at 
something  less  than  a  league  per  hour, 
and  it  had  been  well  known  to  all  of  us 
beforehand  that  the  pace  would  be  as 
problematical  as  the  date  of  our  delivery. 
Especially  among  the  Germans,  the 
great  majority  of  our  companions  were 
exceptionally  intelligent  and  well-educat- 
ed men  ;  and  yet  there  was  not  even  a 
pocket- volume  in  the  party.  We  venture 
to  say  that  we  might  have  safely  trusted 
ourselves  to  Providence  with  a  saloon- 
carriageful  of  Englishmen  in  similar 
circumstances.  For,  as  a  rule,  an  Eng- 
lishman who  is  going  any  distance  seems 
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to  think  it  as  much  a  matter  of  course  to 
iay  in  reading  of  some  sort  as  to  take  a 
wrapper  in  winter  or  a  ticket  at  all  times. 
And  the  book-stall,  like  poverty  or  a 
third-class  carriage,  introduces  a  man  to 
a  strange  medley  of  companions.     You 
recognize  your  old  and  half-forgolten 
friends  in  new  and  economical  if  not 
attractive  disguise.     The  three-volume 
romances  of  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  raw- 
head  and  bloody-bone  early  tales  of  Mr. 
Ainsworth — who  is  now  become,  as  we 
believe,  the  doyen  of  the  corps  of  novel- 
writers — are    compressed    into  flexible 
shilling  editions.     The  type  is  small  and 
faint,  and  may  bother  you  if  your  vision 
begins  to  grow  dim  and  if  your  bodily 
strength  is  abating.     But  what  of  that ! 
For  the  life  of  you,  you  cannot  help  get- 
ting interested,  as  you  used  to  be  in  the 
fortunes  of  Jack  Sheppard  or  the  Red 
Rover.     For  the  once  familiar  charac- 
ters begin  to  come  out  clearly  again,  as 
if  you  were  exposing  invisible  ink  to  the 
sunshine  ;  and  it  is  far  less  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  plots  that  you  enjoy,  than 
the  lively  recollections  you  delight  in  re- 
viving. 

Then  the  exhibition  on  the  book-stall 
is  a  very  fair  gauge  of  the  style  and  the 
standing  of  our  most  popular  novelists. 
Those  who  are  already  ranking  as 
classics,  whether  shortly  after  their  de- 
cease or  while  still  in  the^  flesh,  rarely 
sink  below  the  staid  respectability  of  a 
solid  cloth-binding.  We  have  Thack- 
eray and  Dickens,  Lord  Lytton  and 
George  Eliot,  taking  out  a  reasonable 
lease  of  immortality  in  the  meantime,  in 
substantial  boards  of  green  or  crimson. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  proud  to  avow 
that  we  wear  out  the  strongest  copv  of 
•  'Adam  Bede*  *  or  the  *  *  Pickwick  Papers" 
in  no  time,  thanks  to  knocking  it  about 
in  portmanteaus  and  taking  it  up  at  odd 
moments  in  our  dressing-room.  But 
when  they  are  treated  with  more  dis- 
tant respect  in  the  hands  of  less 
familiar  admirers,  those  three-and-six- 
penny  and  flve-shilling  editions  must 
prove  a  decided  saving  in  the  long-run. 
Next  comes  a  somewhat  inferior  type  of 
writer,  who  sees  himself  indifferently 
published  in  the  one  class  or  the  other — 
in  cloth  or  on  paper  ;  and  probably,  if 
he  be  not  above  taking  a  hint,  he  may 
draw  some  practical  lessons  from  the 
form  of  his  reproduction.  The  lighter 
New  Sum.— Vol.  XXX.,  No.  5 


sensational  authors  who  have  their  cli- 
entile  among  the  frivolous,  must  be  con- 
tent to  live  in  the  passing  season,  and 
the  floridly  extravagant  illustrations  on 
their  covers  are  suflicient  evidence  of 
the  tastes  they  appeal  to.  There  is 
another  school  which  we  may  call  the  in- 
tellectually sensational,  who  seem  to 
play  U  grand  jeUy  and  aspire  to  a  rank 
to  which  they  are  scarcely  entitled. 
They  are  bound  so  as  to  match  the  Dick- 
ens or  George  Eliot  series  ;  and  were  it 
not  that  the  publishers  must  be  shrewd 
men  of  business,  we  should  fancy  that 
their  self-sufficiency  provoked  discom- 
fiture, and  that  they  were  doomed  to 
come  to  the  ground  between  two  stools. 
Finally,  and  not  condescending  to  the 
unplaced  in  **  the  ruck,"  we  have  the 
fantastically  -  colored  volumes  of  the 
American  humorists,  whose  fountains  of 
fun  would  seem  to  be  running  dry.  At 
least  we  have  had  nothing  of  late  years 
which  has  at  all  taken  the  wind  out  of 
the  sails  of  the  **  Heathen  Chinee,"  or 
the  *  *  Innocents  at  Home, ' '  not  to  speak 
ot  the  Biglow  papers  or  the  Breitmann 
Ballads. 

Should  you  be  idly  disposed  yourself, 
and  inclined  rather  to  observe  than  to 
read,  it  is  amusing  to  note  the  studies  of 
your  fellow-travellers.  There  are  cer- 
tain stations  of  dignity  that  carry  their 
social  penalties  ;  and  a  man  who  lives 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  must  take 
special  care  how  he  compromises  him- 
self. We  should  imagine,  for  example, 
that  it  is  very  much  for  the  benefit  of 
the  bishops  and  deans  that  the  graver 
publications  are  displayed  at  the  book- 
stalls. Just  as  a  gay  young  officer  when 
in  full  regimentals  is  bound  to  be  on 
his  best  behavior,  so  a  gentleman  in  an 
apron  or  a  shovel-hat  can  only  unbend 
in  the  privacy  of  the  closet.  There 
might  be  no  positive  harm  m  his  relaxing 
with  a  sensational  story  in  a  yellow 
cover  ;  and  if  the  case  were  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  Convocation,  he 
might  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  the 
trial  without  **  a  stain  on  his  character. " 
But  there  is  always  the  chance  of  some 
serious  inhabitant  of  the  diocese,  or  a 
juvenile  candidate  for  a  coming  confirm- 
ation, dropping  into  the  opposite  corner 
of  the  carriage,  and  he  must  shun  the 
very  semblance  ot  a  scandal.  A  curate 
on  his  promotion  may  be  more  indiffer- 
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ent  to  appearances,  and,  besides,  he  is 
likely  to  travel  second-class  ;  yet  even 
he  may  be  awkwardly  caught  out  on  oc 
casion,  and  it  is  decidedly  safer  to  show 
the  wisdom  ot  the  serpent,  even  if  you 
make  no  pretensions  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  dove.  The  Law,  in  these  respects, 
has  the  advantage  of  the  Church.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  of  England  are  supposed,  before 
all,  to  be  men  of  the  world.  In  passing 
judgment  on  an  infinite  variety  of  hard 
cases,  they  are  supposed  to  know  some- 
thing of  almost  every  thinji;  on  earth,  if 
they  are  to  sum  up  satisfactorily  or  carry 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  litigants. 
So,  in  going  through  a  promiscuous 
course  of  light  literature,  they  may  be 
supposed  to  be  relaxing  the  strain  of  the 
bow,  if  they  are  not  positively  getting 
up  facts  for  their  profession.  The 
judges  have  hard  times  of  it,  and  their 
lot  is  less  enviable  than  is  popularly  sup- 
posed. But  it  is  something  to  be  permit- 
ted to  change  the  wig  for  the  wideawake, 
and  the  ermine  for  the  shooting-coat, 
and  refresh  the  mind  with  some  imagi- 
nary scandal  of  the  divorce  courts,  when 
you  are  on  your  way  to  seek  change  at 
the  sea,  or  pay  a  round  of  visits  m  the 
country. 

As  it  is  with  the  judge,  so  it  is  with 
the  medical  man.  He  may  do  much  as 
he  pleases  in  his  rare  play-hours  ;  and 
it  is  very  well  for  his  patients  that  it 
siiould  be  so.  We  remember  going  on  a 
journey  with  a  famous  consulting  phy- 
sician— a  physician  who  is  pretty  uni- 
versally known  in  town  ;  and  so  far,  an 
obscure  individual  had  the  advantage  of 
him.  As  it  happened,  we  were  aware  of 
the  purpose  of  his  journey,  which  was 
to  pronounce  on  the  fate  of  a  young 
wife,  in  whom  her  husband  was  entirely 
bound  up.  We  happened  to  know,  too, 
that  the  doctor  was  a  singularly  kind- 
hearted  man,  and  that  he  always  broke 
those  terrible  sentences  of  his  with  ex- 
treme tact  and  tenderness.  He  was  a 
personal  friend,  besides,  of  the  family 
who  had  called  him  in  ;  and  for  his  trav- 
elling literature  he  had  taken  the  comic 
journals  and  the  **  Pickwick  Papers." 
He  was  on  the  broad  grin  the  best  part 
of  the  way  ;  and  now  and  then  he  fairly 
burst  out  laughing,  like  a  schoolboy  go- 
ing home  for  the  holidays.  In  fact  he 
was  thoroughly  enjoying  the  trip,  and 


we  did  not  at  all  blame  him.  The  de- 
cision he  went  to  give,  as  it  turned  out, 
was  unfavorable  ;  he  had  to  extinguish 
hope  and  leave  despair  behind  him  ;  and 
yet,  had  we  had  a  more  direct  interest 
in  the  matter,  we  should  have  said  that 
he  acted  both  kindly  and  wisely.  For 
as  there  is  much  that  is  necessarily  pain- 
ful in  life,  and  especially  in  the  routine 
of  a  profession  like  his,  the  best  way  to 
brace  the  nerves  for  emergencies  is  to 
cultivate  the  art  of  seasonable  relaxa- 
tion. If  you  were  always  suffering  vica- 
riously for  your  friends,  you  would  fail 
them  at  the  pinch  when  they  needed 
your  services  ;  and  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  it  is  the  extreme  of  absurdity 
to  play  the  solemn  hypocrite.  It  is  an 
unspeakable  benefit  of  the  habit  of  read- 
ing, that  unless  you  are  actually  stagger- 
ing under  the  shock  of  calamity,  you  can 
generally  divert  the  current  of  the 
thought ;  and  the  power  of  shaking 
yourself  free  from  the  troubles  that  op- 
press you  is  the  secret  of  prolonged  vig- 
or and  usefulness. 

As  for  the  range  of  readers,  of  course 
it  is  so  wide  as  to  defy  classification ; 
and  it  is  only  possible  to  glance  hastily 
at  a  few  of  the  types.  The  indefatigable 
students  and  bookworms  who  rank  the 
highest  in  it  would  elude  the  casual  ob- 
server in  a  railway-carriage.  Like  the 
German  professor  we  spoke  of,  though 
for  a  different  reason,  they  are  apt  to 
fold  their  arms  and  subside  into  their 
thoughts.  With  them  system  is  every 
thing ;  their  favorite  subject  haunts 
them  like  a  nightmare ;  -  they  labor 
along  the  path  that  leads  towards  their 
goal ;  and  although  they  must  always  be 
striking  aside  into  side  tracks,  an  aim- 
less digression  has  no  attraction  for 
them.  We  have  had  the  honor  of  the 
acquaintance  of  more  than  one  gentle- 
man, who,  like  the  worthy  father  of 
Pisistratus  Caxton,  devoted  substance 
and  energies  to  some  magnum  opus.  His 
original  mcentive  might  have  been  the 
hope  of  immortality,  but  he  speedily 
seemed  to  sink  his  ambitions  in  the 
pleasure  of  his  work.  So  much  the  bet- 
ter for  him,  perhaps,  though  it  might  be 
the  worse  for  the  contemporaries  he  had 
hoped  to  enlighten.  For  the  incline 
from  earnestness  to  mania  is  easy — that 
is  to  say,  if  you  have  the  means  for  a 
life  of  lettered  leisure,    and   have  no 
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necessity  to  work  for  your  bread.  One 
friend  whom  we  have  immediately  in  our 
eye  is  a  large  acred  proprietor  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  He  has  moors  in 
the  north  and  pheasant-shooting  in  the 
south,  with  a  residence,  say,  in  Park 
Xiase  into  the  bargain.  By  nature  he 
-was  of  an  extraordinarily  active  dispo- 
sition ;  and  some  twenty  years  ago,  on 
the  twelfth  of  August,  he  would  be  up 
with  the  grouse-cock,  or  rather  before 
him.  His  keepers  adored  him,  though 
he  looked  sharply  after  them.  Now  he 
is  the  most  unimpeachably  respectable 
of  men,  and  is  respected  accordingly  by 
all  who  know  him.  But  whatever  he 
may  have  in  store  for  society,  he  has 
ceased  to  be  an  ornament  or  an  acqui- 
sition to  it  in  the  meantime.  His  charm- 
ing wife  has  learned  to  go  her  own  way  ; 
and  were  it  not  for  her  careful  maternal 
surveillance,  his  sons  and  daughters 
might  be  shooting  up  anyhow.  He 
makes  an  admirable  host  so  far,  that  he 
leaves  all  his  guests  to  do  exactly  as 
they  please  ;  but  he  is  a  recluse  in  his 
own  comfortable  house,  and  an  incubus 
at  the  head  of  his  well-served  dinner- 
table.  If  he  is  sure  that  you  have  no 
tastes  in  common  with  him,  you  cannot 
do  better  than  accept  his  hospitality  ; 
hut  if  you  should  have  any  reputation 
tor  letters,  you  will  do  well  to  avoid  him 
like  the  plague.  He  has  his  ''  Political 
History  of  Europe"  on  the  brain,  and 
when  he  fancies  he  has  fallen  into  appre- 
ciative company,  he  never  neglects  an 
opportunity  of  ventilating  his  views,  on 
the  chance  ot  picking  up  some  useful 
suggestion.  The  floor  and  tables  oi  his 
library  are  heaped  with  the  books  which 
it  is  well  for  his  family  that  he  has  the 
means  to  purchase  ;  and  each  volume  is 
interleaved  with  manuscripts  in  crypto- 
graph, to  which  nobody  but  himself  has 
the  key.  When  he  takes  his  walks 
abroad,  with  bended  head  and  his  hands 
behind  him,  he  sees  nothing  of  the  bloom 
in  his  beautiful  flower-gardens ;  and 
when  he  comes  up  to  town  for  some 
weeks  in  the  season,  to  pass  his  days  in 
the  British  Museum,  he  travels  with 
some  iron-clamped  chests  which  he  re- 
gards as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  A  full 
dozen  of  years  of  incessant  labor  have 
scarcely  lifted  him  over  the  threshold  of 
his  task  ;  and  when  you  retaliate  on  him 
with  home  questions,  in  the  agonies  of 


boredom,  he  is  compelled  to  avow,  with 
sighs  and  blushes,  that  not  a  chapter  as 
yet  is  ready  for  the  press. 

In  his  own  way,  no  doubt,  he  may  be 
happy.  But  life  is  short  and  labor  is 
long  ;  and  in  the  moments  when  he  slips 
out  of  the  vise  that  holds  him — ^we  do 
not  mean  a  double  entendre — he  must  be 
troubled  with  regrets  and  worried  with 
presentiments.  He  has  ceased  to  care 
for  his  moors  or  his  farms  ;  even  his 
wife  and  family  count  for  very  little  with 
him  ;  and  he  may  go  down  to  his  grave 
in  the  fulness  of  respectability,  leaving 
little  but  loose  materials  behind  him  for 
the  monument  he  fondly  hoped  to  have 
finished.  A  far  more  enviable  mortal, 
in  our  opinion,  is  what  we  may  call  the 
practical  reader  and  historian.  He  must 
take  things  quietly  if  he  is  to  do  himself 
justice  ;  but  he  cannot  afford  to  loiter 
and  luxuriate  over  the  philosophical 
speculations  that  lead  to  nothing  in  par- 
ticular. He  has  the  invaluable  spur  of 
the  necessity  for  an  income,  nor  does 
he  care  to  wait  indefinitely  for  the  fame 
he  hopes  to  attain.  We  are  not  speak- 
ing, of  course,  of  the  flimsy  bookmaker, 
who  crams  for  his  task  as  a  counsel  for 
a  case  ;  but  of  the  man  who,  following 
the  bent  of  his  genius,  gradually  imbues 
his  mind  with  his  subjects,  enlarging  the 
information  and  erudition  that  are  per- 
petually opening  fresh  sources  of  inter- 
est, and  indicating  new  and  curious  re- 
searches. Though  he  does  his  work 
carefully,  he  cultivates  the  knack  of  get- 
ting through  it  expeditiously  ;  and  ex- 
perience has  taught  him  where  to  seek 
for  what  he  wants  without  unnecessary 
waste  of  time.  Reading  with  the  defi- 
nite intentions  which  are  always  present 
to  him,  keeps  his  faculties  continually  on 
the  stretch  ;  and  when  he  is  not  solving 
problems  to  his  satisfaction,  he  is  fol- 
lowing out  the  speculations  that  may 
support  his  presumptions.  In  his  own 
province  he  is  as  likely  to  make  impor- 
tant and  exciting  discoveries,  as  the  ex- 
plorer who  strikes  into  the  wilds  of  a 
continent,  or  steers  northward  to  the 
pole  through  floes  and  icebergs.  Nor  are 
these  discoveries  without  an  agreeable 
sense  of  danger,  since  he  stakes  his 
credit  upon  conclusions  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  refuted.  He  can  carry  his  en- 
grossing pursuits  into  his  holiday-time  ; 
and  arrange  his  tours  abroad  with  a  view 
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to  adding  to  his  knowledge.  He  may 
appreciate,  like  other  people,  the  gran- 
deur of  the  Alps,  admire  the  mosaics  of 
St.  Mark's,  or  luxuriate  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Louvre.  But,  when  time  would 
otherwise  be  hanging  on  his  hands,  he 
withdraws  from  the  heat  of  the  day  into 
the  cool  recesses  of  some  vaulted  li- 
brary, and  forgets  the  hour  of  the  table 
(Vhdte  while  eagerly  ransacking  its  treas- 
ures. Imagine  the  feelings  of  those 
fortunate  enthusiasts  who  first  explored 
the  manuscripts  of  Simancas,  or  the  six- 
teenth-century dispatches  of  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Venetian  Republic,  in  the 
promise  of  the  breaking  light  they  were 
to  be  privileged  to  throw  upon  history. 
To  such  men  the  labor  that  is  so  often 
actually  a  pleasure  must  always  bring 
its  own  reward  ;  but  they  have  the  satis- 
faction besides  of  garnering  their  fame  in 
their  lifetime,  and  knowing  that  they 
are  being  really  useful  in  their  genera- 
tion. By  a  happy  provision  of  nature, 
the  distinctive  cast  of  their  minds  is 
likely  to  give  tone  and  character  to  their 
self-complacency.  The  gentleman  who 
prides  himself  on  being  exact  and  phi- 
losophical, is  comparatively  indifferent 
to  the  charge  of  being  dull  ;  and  as  long 
as  he  is  respected  as  a  safe  authority, 
can  afford  to  be  contemptuous  as  to 
tricks  of  style.  While  the  dashing  writer 
revels  in  his  popularity,  despising  the 
punctilious  and  pettifogging  accuracy 
which  gives  the  dryness  ot  pricis  work 
to  what  is  meant  for  the  many,  and 
checks  the  easy  flow  of  eloquent  narra- 
tive. Of  all  readers  of  the  kind,  per- 
haps those  are  most  to  be  envied,  who, 
selecting  characters  and  epochs  that  im- 
press themselves  on  the  fancy,  write  ro- 
mance in  history  and  history  in  romance. 
As  Washington  Irving,  for  example, 
when  he  settled  with  his  books  in  the 
Alhambra,  among  the  trees  and  the 
nightingales,  and  the  murmuring  rivulets, 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Vermilion 
Towers.  He  could  compare  the  old 
chroniclers  and  ballad-makers  with  the 
sites  they  had  immortalized  in  the  valley 
of  the  Darro,  and  the  passes  of  the 
Alpujarras  ;  and  each  legend  and  tra- 
dition, as  his  fancy  retouched  it,  gave 
him  a  pretext  for  some  delightful  pil- 
grimage to  its  scene.  He  brought  him- 
self to  live  again  in  the  world  he  repro- 
duced in  his  tales    and    history,  as  he 


peopled  the  huerta  and  the  hill-country 
with  the  Moorish  and  Christian  cava- 
liers, of  whom  many  a  battle-field  and 
fortress  reminded  him. 

Somewhat  in  the  same  style  must  be 
the  reading  of  the  professional  and  mis- 
cellaneous critic,  though  it  is  necessarily 
more  superficial  and  perfunctory.     Not 
unfrequently  he  has  to  discharge  an  im- 
portant duty  at  notice  which  appears  to 
be  absurdly  short ;  and  the  author  whom 
he  sentences  in  a  couple  of  columns  or 
so,  may  complain  plausibly  of  the  gross 
unfairness  of  his  treatment.     And  it  does 
seem  hard  at  the  first  blush,   that  the 
work  of  years  should  be  judged  in  an 
hour  or  two,  and  an  expert  weighed  in 
the  balance  by  a  smatterer.     In  the  first 
place,  it  cannot  be  helped  ;  and  in  the 
next,  the  injustice  is  more  apparent  than 
real.     The  criticisms  are  probably  quite 
good  enough  for  those  who,  knowing 
little  or  nothing  of  the  subject,  may  de- 
sire to  have  some  general  idea  ot  the 
book  ;  while  the  very  few  who  may  be 
better  informed,  take  them  pretty  nearly 
for  what  they  are  worth.     If  the  critic 
be  conscientious,  he  will  try  to  be  fair, 
and  if  he  understands  his  business,  he 
will  seldom  commit  himself,  and  never 
blunder  egregiously.     It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  should  be  an  encyclo- 
paedia of  knowledge,  or  that  he  should 
be  deeply  read  upon  all  subjects.     But 
he  should  have  made  himself  master  of 
the  practice  of  *  *  getting  up,  *  *  and  ought 
to  know  where  to  lay  his  hands  on  the 
authorities  that  keep  him  straight.     As 
for  rapid  reading,  that  comes  with  habit ; 
and  it  is  astonishing  what  proficiency 
may  be  attained  in  the  art.     In  review- 
ing a  history,   for  instance,   you  know 
that  there  are  certain  epochs  as  to  which 
the  main    facts   are  undisputed,    while 
there  are  others  which  have  little  interest 
for  anybody.     There  are  characters  an 
complications  of    policy,   on  the  oth< 
hand,  that  have  influenced  the  cour 
of  events,  and  changed  the  destinies 
nations.     Each  fresh  estimate  of  thi 
must  always  excite  attention,  and  ir 
be  a  crucial  test  besides  of  the  indus 
and  sagacity  of  the  writer.     So  the  c 
ic  learns  to  read  to  points  ;    and 
points  on  which  he  expresses  an  opir 
have  really  had  relatively  mature  i 
sideration.     The  same  principles 
him  in  the  most  bulky  biography ; 
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with  poetry  and  fiction  his  task  is  still 
easier.     Nothing  is  more  easily  sampled 
than  poetry,   good,  bad,  or  indifferent ; 
sjid  we  take  it  to  be  an  axiom  that  a 
really  clever  novel  should  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  hardened   profes- 
sional.    It  does  not  follow  that  he  need 
read  it  page  by  page — th^  is  an  affair 
between    himself    and  his    conscience. 
But  by  attending  to  a  few  very  simple 
rules  he  may  make  himself  master  of  its 
faults  and  its  beauties  on  a  comparative- 
ly cursory  perusal.     We  should  say  that 
he  will  study  the  first  chapter  or  two  as 
if  he  were  to  be  called  to  pass  a  7fwa 
voce    examination    in    them.       Having 
grounded  himself  in  some  of  the  charac- 
ters, in  the  opening  scenes  and  incidents 
of  the  plot,  he  will  scon  find  out  how 
far  he  need  persevere.     If  the  novel  be 
a  distinctly  good  one,  the  chances  are, 
as  we  said,  that  he  will  read  on  for  his 
own   sake,   merely  skipping    when    he 
comes  upon  what  is  unmistakably  a  side 
episode,   or  when  moralizing  or  senti- 
mentality is  being  gratuitously  overdone. 
If  he  does  drop  the  leading  thread  for 
a  moment,  he  knows  by  intuition  when 
he  may  hope  to  pick  it  up  again,   and 
makes  a  scientific  cast  forward  like  the 
huntsman  whose  hounds  are  at  fault  on 
a  cold  scent.     But  he  learns,  for  his  own 
sake,  not  to  be   too   impetuous,    since 
nothing  is  more  irritating,  when  one  is 
reading  against  time,  than  to  have  to  try 
back  for  the  elucidation  of  some  circum- 
stance that  puzzles  you.  And  if  the  crit- 
ic be  something  of  a  literary  gourmand^ 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  in  his 
manner  of  reading.     He  is  like  a  man 
who  has  the  run  of  a  well-furnished  cel- 
lar with  a  variety  of  vintages  in  innumer- 
able bins — save  that  there  is  no  head- 
ache to  follow,  and  that  the  palate  is  re- 
fined by  generous  indulgence.     He  has 
his  free  swing  among  books  on  every 
conceivable  subject,  and  his  mental  fac- 
ulties are  stimulated  and  freshened  by 
changing  the  themes  on  which  he  goes 
to  work.      He  should  necessarily  have 
a  fair  share  of  self-confidence  ;    but  at 
the  same  time  his  readers  must  some- 
times feel  that  an  affectation  of  modesty 
would  sit  not   unbecomingly  on   him. 
We  have  observed,  for  example,  that  the 
finest  speakers  among  our  leading  states- 
men, especially  on  platforms  and  at  pub- 
lic dinners,  express  themselves  with  a 


studied  diffidence  which  is  sure  to  be 
flattering  to  their  hearers.  Yet  no  one 
doubts  on  that  account  that  they  know 
as  much  of  their  subjects  as  the  traders, 
professional  men,  or  artisans  who  listen 
to  them.  While  it  may  well  be  that  the 
gigantic  and  omniscient  intellect  in  the 
most  dogmatically  infallible  ot  our  week- 
ly contemporaries,  fails  to  convince  us 
in  a  few  cursory  remarks  that  he  has  the 
qualifications  for  pronouncing  authorita- 
tively on  the  patient  labors  of  years. 

We  repeat,  that  the  impulsion  of  inex- 
orable necessity,  or  of  a  purpose  to  be 
accomplished  in  some  stated  time,  are 
what  really  give  a  savor  to  reading. 
And  we  are  sure  that,  as  a  rule,  the  men 
who  spend  most  money  on  books  are 
those  who  derive  the  least  enjoyment 
from  them.  The  man  of  ample  fortune 
who  lays  himself  out  to  fill  a  library,  has 
most  likely  many  other  calls  upon  his 
time.  When  he  gives  carte  blanche  to 
his  bookseller,  and  has  consignment 
after  consignment  delivered  to  him,  he 
has  seldom  leisure  to  do  more  than  see 
them  satisfactorily  arranged  upon  his 
shelves.  He  aims  at  completeness  be- 
fore anything — makes  a  point  of  laying 
in  the  standard  authors,  **  without  which 
no  gentleman's  library  is  complete  ;** 
but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  can 
be  omnivorous  in  his  tastes.  As  for  the 
collectors  who  go  in  for  rare  editions 
and  haunt  extraordinary  book-sales  with 
their  check-books  in  their  pockets,  for 
the  most  part  they  are  bibliomaniacs 
and  nothing  more.  The  exceptions  to 
the  rule  are  the  hard-working  men  who 
now  and  then  may  carry  book-buying  to 
extravagance.  One  of  them  we  know, 
who  is  perhaps  the  safest  living  authority 
on  matters  connected  with  a  taste  he 
has  always  indulged  with  discriminating 
liberality.  No  trifier  he,  though  he  may 
have  a  passion  for  curious  editions 
which  is  altogether  beyond  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  prosaic  and  the  uninitiated. 
The  most  industrious  and  reliable  of  his- 
torians, he  can  throw  off  by  way  of  re- 
laxation and  interlude  the  liveliest  of 
little  books  ;  and  has  shown  himself  as 
much  at  home  in  the  grand  scenery  of 
the  Grampians  as  in  those  libraries  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent, 
whither  his  steps  tend  irresistibly  in  his 
holiday  time.  We  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  dropping  in  upon  him  in  what 
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we  might  call  his  lair,  if  the  word  did 
not  sound  disrespectful.  It  was  in  a 
venerable,  half-castellated,  ivy-grown 
manor-house,  among  avenues  of  ancient 
trees,  where  the  light  had  first  to  struggle 
through  the  foliage  before  it  fell  on  the 
narrow  windows,  in  walls  that  were 
many  feet  in  thickness.  And  seldom, 
surely,  has  so  rich  a  collection  been 
stowed  away  in  so  strange  a  suite  of 
rooms.  Rooms,  indeed,  are  hardly  the 
word.  The  central  point  where  the 
proprietor  wrote  and  studied  was  a 
vaulted  chamber,  and  all  around  was  a 
labyrinth  of  passages  to  which  you 
mounted  or  descended  by  a  step  or  two  ; 
of  odd  nooks  and  sombre  little  corridors, 
and  tiny  apartments  squeezed  aside  into 
comers,  and  lighted  either  from  the  cor- 
ridor or  by  a  lancet-window  or  a  loop- 
hole. The  floors  were  of  polished  oak 
or  deal  ;  the  ceilings  of  stone  or  white- 
washed ;  and  as  to  the  walls,  you  could 
see  nothing  of  them  for  the  panelling  of 
shelves  and  the  backs  of  the  volumes. 
It  was  books  —  books  —  books —  every- 
where ;  the  brilliant  modem  binding  of 
recent  works  relieving  the  dull  and  far 
more  appropriate  tints  of  work-worn 
leather  and  time-stained  vellum.  To 
the  visitor  it  seemed  confusion  worse 
confounded  ;  though  wherever  his  glance 
happened  to  fall,  he  had  assurance  of 
the  treasures  heaped  at  random  around 
him.  But  his  host  carried  the  clue  to 
the  labyrinth  in  his  brain,  and  could  lay 
his  hand  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  on 
the  book  he  happened  to  want.  And 
with  the  wonders  he  had  to  offer  for  your 
admiration,  you  forgot  the  flight  of  time, 
till  you  woke  up  from  your  abstraction 
in  the  enchanted  library,  to  inquire 
about  the  manuscript  that  was  in  course 
of  publication.  So  Southey,  in  the  last 
generation,  though  he  had  always  to 
struggle  for  an  income,  crammed  his 
little  house  from  cellar  to  garret  with  a 
really  noble  collection  ;  yet  we  may  be 
certain  that  there  were  very  few  of  his 
books  which  he  had  not  either  read  or 
repeatedly  consulted.  But  Southey  was 
a  phenomenon  of  indefatigable  industry  : 
perhaps  he  undertook  a  greater  variety 
of  work  than  any  writer  before  or  since  ; 
and  he  seldom  stirred  from  his  Keswick 
hermitage,  and  lived  before  the  days  of 
the  lending  libraries.  These  lending 
and  circulating  libraries  have  gone  far 


towards  altering  everything.  Nowadays 
a  man  who  can  afford  a  moderate  sub- 
scription has  such  opportunities  as  the 
richer  of  our  grandfathers  never  hoped 
for  ;  and  even  students  in  the  humblest 
ranks  of  society  are  generally  within 
reach  of  some  literary  institute.  No- 
body living  in*  London  and  in  a  similar 
position  can  enjoy  again  the  opportuni- 
ties of  Charles  Lamb.  With  the  healthi- 
est and  most  ravenous  of  appetites  he 
was  always  on  short  allowance  ;  but  then, 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  treated 
himself  to  a  feast,  he  enjoyed  it  with  a 
gusto  we  can  hardly  figure  to  ourselves. 
We  see  him  taking  his  evening  strolls 
toward  the  second-hand  bookseller's  or 
the  bookstall — not  the  brilliant  display 
of  the  modern  railway  station,  but  such 
a  business-like  exhibition  of  half-worn 
volumes  as  is  still  to  be  found  in  the 
purlieus  of  Bloomsbury,  on  the  quais  of 
the  Seine,  or  the  carrefours  of  the  Latin 
Quarter.  His  affections  are  in  suspense 
between  rival  attractions,  till  apprehen- 
sion of  being  anticipated  forces  him  to 
a  selection.  In  any  case,  he  cannot  go 
far  wrong,  since  he  well  knows  what  he 
has  deliberately  set  his  heart  upon. 
And  then  the  cherished  book  was  taken 
home  to  be  devoured,  and  it  tasted  the 
sweeter  for  being  the  fruit  of  an  extrav- 
agance. The  blase  book-buyer  who  can 
spend  as  he  pleases,  and  has  the  run  ot 
libraries  that  are  pretty  nearly  exhaus- 
tive, knows  nothing  of  the  hearty  enjoy- 
ment that  must  be  taken  by  fits  and 
starts  —as  when  the  intelligent  mechanic, 
who  has  set  his  mind  on  getting  on,  picks 
up  some  second-hand  manual  cheap, 
that  is  full  to  him  of  the  fairy-tales  of 
science.  The  matter  and  the  marvels  it 
contains  are  everything  to  him,  while  the 
style  goes  for  very  little  ;  and  indeed  the 
more  matter-of-fact  the  contents  are,  the 
more  are  they  likely  to  impress  him. 
For  one  can  never  read  with  such  excit- 
ed attention  as  when  each  new  fact  and 
marvellous  revelation  that  dawns  upon 
you  is  a  part  of  education  and  a  step- 
ping-stone to  success. 

Yet  even  the  sated  voluptuary  may 
have  his  times  of  enjoyment,  should  he 
submit  himself  for  a  time  to  salutary  re- 
straint, or  try  a  wholesome  regimen  ol 
total  abstinence.  Accident  places  most 
men  occasionally  in  circumstances  when 
they  cannot  afford  to  be  particular,  and 
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SLTC  grateful  for  what  they  can  get. 
Speaking  for  ourselves,  though  we  are 
seldom  safe  from  sea-sickness,  we  do  not 
Icnpw  that  we  have  ever  read  with  more 
X>leasure  than  on  a  long  and  tedious  sea- 
voyage,  when  we  had  rashly  trusted  to 
the  resources  of  a  ship.  The  library, 
<:ontained  in  a  couple  of  tiny  shelves  on 
either  side  of  the  rudder-case,  though 
**  small  '*  enough  in  all  conscience, 
could  hardly  be  said  to  be  **  well- 
selected."  The.  purser  might  have  laid 
it  in  with  the  rest  of  the  sea-stores,  and 
it  had  been  supplemented  afterwards  by 
waifs  and  derelicts.  A  first  inspection 
was  eminently  disheartening  ;  but  when 
we  had  found  our  sea-legs  after  a  sharp 
bout  of  illness,  we  turned  to  it  again 
with  altered  feelings.  To  this  hour  we 
have  a  most  affectionate  memory  of  the 
volumes  we  read  under  every  variety  of 
circumstances — on  the  steps  of  the  pad- 
dle-boxes, under  the  lee  of  the  com- 
panion-hatch, bending  over  the  swaying 
table  in  the  cabin  by  the  light  of  a  swing- 
ing-lamp. A  queerly-assorted  miscel- 
lany they  were — three-volume  novels,  by 
third-rate  writers  of  the  superannuated 
school  of  antiquated  fashion — magazines 
that  must  have  blushed  unseen  through 
a  brief  existence,  since  we  never  heard  of 
them  before  or  since — biographies  of  wor- 
thy but  dry-minded  Dissenting  divines, 
whose  fame  must  have  been  circum- 
scribed in  their  peculiar  communions. 
We  can  never  hope  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  acquaintance  with 
them  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well, 
since  we  might  exchange  pleasant  recol- 
lections for  grievous  disillusioning. 
But  nothing  can  rob  us  of  the  agreeable 
recollection  of  charmed  hours  spent  in 
their  company,  when  we  were  only  re- 
called to  what  was  going  on  around  us 
by  some  passing  ship,  or  a  staggering 
passenger  coming  to  grief  among  the 
crockery.  We  have  made  ourself  happy 
of  a  wet  day  in  the  High  Alps  with  some 
tattered  volumes  of  the  Tauchnitz, 
scarcely  caring  to  regret  the  missing 
pages  that  piqued  our  curiosity  while 
they  gave  scope  to  the  imagination.  We 
have  soothed  the  leisure  of  recovery 
from  sudden  illness  in  a  French  inn  with 
the  loose  sheets  of  a  Tim^s  and  an 
old  copy  or  two  of  the  Charivari^ 
which  had  served  for  lining  to  the  draw- 
ers of  a  commode  ;  and  though  naturally 


we  may  have  grumbled  at  the  straits  to 
which  we  were  reduced,  yet  in  the  retro- 
spect we  can  only  feel  remorse  for  our 
ingratitude.  For  we  take  the  normal 
object  of  nineteen  readers  in  twenty  to 
be  pleasure,  improvement  being  indiffer- 
ent to  them,  or  but  a  secondary  consid- 
eration ;  and  pleasure  is  most  surely  be- 
gotten of  the  short  commons  that  make 
you  comparatively  indifferent  to  the 
vunu  of  your  repasts. 

The  fact  is,  that  with  the  blunted  sus- 
ceptibilities of  later  lite,  short  commons 
are  the  best  substitute  for  the  freshness 
of  intelligent  boyhood.  What  would 
any  veteran  of  us  give  to  be  back  again 
in  the  days  when  the  whole  world  ot 
wonders  lay  before  us  unexplored  ;  be- 
fore the  senses  had  become  jaded,  and 
while  the  fancy  was  still  unfagged  ? 
Though  even  then  you  had  strong  and 
decided  predilections,  and  were  as  fas- 
tidious, perhaps,  as  you  have  since 
grown  with  satiety./ The  books  that 
were  presented  for  your  edification  by 
well-meaning  friends  were  often  thrown 
aside  after  a  glance  at  the  title-page  ; 
and  you  would  rather  twirl  your  thumbs 
through  the  weariness  of  a  winter  even- 
ing than  settle  to  what  smacked  of  the 
school-room  in  disguise.  But  when  you 
did  come  across  a  volume  you  liked,  it 
almost  reconciled  you  to  inaction  on  a 
summer  afternoon  ;  and  when  you  found 
a  favorite  you  stuck  to  it,  with  a  con- 
stant love  surpassing  that  of  women. 
We  remember  how  we  read  agam  and 
again  **  Evenings  at  Home,*'  Howitt's 
*•  Boy's  Country  Book,''  Harris's**  Wild 
Sports  of  Southern  Africa, "  '  *  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  **  Gulliver's  Travels,"  **  Tom 
Cringle,"  and  the  **  Cruise  of  the 
Midge. '  *  Even  in  those  days  we  picked 
and  chose  on  vaguely  critical  principles. 
Of  course  we  did  not  appreciate  the  voy- 
age to  Laputa ;  nor  did  we  care  so 
greatly  for  Robinson  when  he  had  left 
his  island  and  taken  to  travelling  as  a 
gentleman  of  independent  property ; 
though  we  warmed  to  something  of  the 
old  interest  when  he  fell  among  the 
wolves  in  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees. 
We  hardly  needed  the  pictures  to  help 
out  our  imagination,  though  they  may 
have  assisted  us,  no  doubt,  to  more  vivid 
impressions.  Yet  how  well  we  recollect 
each  line  and  touch  in  them  ;  Robinson 
contemplating  the  pile  of  goods  he  had 
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rafted  ashore,  with  the  cat  sitting  in 
meditative  mind  on  the  top  ot  it ;  his 
starting  back  at  the  sight  ot  the  toot- 
print  in  the  sands,  with  one  of  his  hands 
thrown  up  towards  heaven  in  horror, 
and  each  hair  in  his  rough  skin  cap  seem- 
ing to  bristle.  Harris  galloping  behind 
the  giraffes,  or  topping  the  ridge  of  the 
valley  of  elephants  ;  Gulliver  with  the 
ladder  resting  against  his  thigh,  and  the 
Lilliputians  climbing  over  him  in  com- 
panies to  take  an  inventory  of  the  con- 
tents of  his  pockets.  Had  the  memory 
retained  its  early  tenacity — or  rather,  if 
we  could  command  and  regulate  that 
intensity  of  absorption — how  different 
would  be  the  condition  of  one's  mind  at 
this  moment,  and  how  infinitely  more 
satisfactory  would  be  the  labors  of  our 
maturity  ! 

As  you  may  take  observations  of  casual 
readers  in  the  railway  carriages,  so  you 
have  great  opportunities  of  passing  pro- 
fessionals and  distinguished  amateurs 
under  review  in  the  libraries  of  the  great 
literary  clubs.  Whether  they  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  toil  for  a  name  and 
a  living — whether  they  merely  ride  some 
hobby  hard,  or  take  a  comprehensive 
interest  in  the  literature  of  the  day — all 
ot  them  are  more  or  less  blas^  in  books. 
The  sight  of  the  shelves  in  the  suites  ot 
rooms,  densely  packed  from  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling,  might  send  an  earnest 
novice  into  raptures  or  despair,  accord- 
ing as  his  introduction  to  it  happened 
to  strike  him.  But  habit  is  everything, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  habitues  having  had 
the  run  of  similar  collections  from  their 
youth,  live  among  those  treasures  as  if 
they  did  not  exist — like  the  guests  sit- 
ting down  in  a  grand  dining-hall  that 
has  been  panelled  with  carvings  of  fruit 
and  flowers.  They  have  an  agreeable 
impression  that  the  walls  are  appropri- 
ately adorned,  and  that  is  all.  Should 
you  happen  to  want  a  volume,  you  apply 
to  the  librarian,  or  go  straight  to  its 
place,  guided  by  the  catalogue.  Very 
])ossibly  it  is  not  once  in  the  year  that 
you  take  a  turn  round  the  cases  and  the 
galleries,  and  then  your  stroll  makes  you 
somewhat  melancholy.  It  is  not  in  hu- 
man nature  not  to  feel  regretful,  when 
you  are  reminded  of  the  treasures  lying 
always  within  your  reach,  and  think  of 
the  hours  you  are  perpetually  wasting. 
We  do  not  allude  merely  to  those  solid 


works  that  are  associated  with  effort  at 
all  times,  and  especially  as  you   grow 
older.     Most  busy  men,  even  when  thev 
are  fond  ot  books,  like  the  lightest  liter- 
ature by  way  of  relaxation.     But  here, 
in  one  comer,  you  come  on  a  collection 
of  the  poets,  which  you  feel  you  have 
been  foolishly  in  the  habit  of  neglecting. 
In  another  are  the  essays  of  those  grace- 
ful writers  who  delighted  you  long  ago 
with  their  wit  and  wisdom.     There  are 
the  masterpieces  of  polished  irony,  and 
the  speeches  of  the  orators  of  former 
generations  on  subjects  that  are  again 
become  the  questions  of  the  day.     You 
are  reminded,  in  short,  of  the  existence 
ot  an  inexhaustible  world  of  literature, 
with  beauties  and    interests  to  please 
every  fancy,  which  should  never  grow 
antiquated  or  out  of  fashion,    though      ^ 
they  may  be  thrust  aside  and  forgotten.     ^ 
The  eager  authors  of  the  day  may  mur-  — 
mur  at  merits    undervalued  ;   but,    xvl^t:^ 
fact,  when  we  look  down  from  the  gal^ —  ^ 
lery  in  a  collection  ot  the  past,  on  th^^ 
tables  that  are  strewed  with  their  lates'^^a 
productions,  we  stand  amazed  at  thei'^f 
extraordinary  good  fortune.     Take  th*  .«c- 
most  meritorious  or  the  vainest  of  th< 
at   their  own  estimation,   and   if  th< 
were  challenged  to  a  fair  start  and 
favor,  they  might  be  anywhere  or  ni 
where  in  the  race  for  attraction  wil 
some  scores  of  rivals  in  their  own  lii 
and    style,    unless,    indeed,    they  ha^^^^ 
something  new  to  say  or  to  report — an</ 
that  every  day  becomes  more  improb- 
able.    A  man,  on  lounging  into  the  li- 
brary,  walks  instinctively  to  the  tables 
where  the  newest  books  are  laid  out.    A 
title  or  a  binding  strikes  his  fancy  ;  he 
throws  himself  into  the  nearest  chair, 
and  perseveres  as  often  as   not,  from 
sheer  listlessness  or  laziness.     He  can- 
not be  troubled  getting  up  to  change, 
or  striking  into  a  new  current  of  thought ; 
and  then  he  can  break  off  tor  a  gossip  at 
any  moment,  without  showing  or  feehng 
annoyance  at  the  interruption  ;  for  these 
are  gentlemen  who  seldom  seem  to  read 
at  all,  though  they  can  never  make  them- 
selves comfortable  without    a  book  in 
their  hand.     One  eye  may  be  glancing 
carelessly  at  the  page,  while  the  other 
is  always  ready  to  sweep  the  horizon. 
They  prick  their  ears  at  the  opening  ot 
a  door  or  the  faintest  sound  of  a  foot- 
fall.    With  diabolical  strategyi  they  take 
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care  to  place  themselves  where  they  can 
command  one  or  two  entrances — or  still 
"better,  where  they  can  cut  the  commu- 
nications with  the  magazine  tables  ;  and 
-we  need  not  say  that  they  are  horribly 
dangerous.     For  there  is  no  possibility 
of  reading  within  reach  of  them  ;  they 
show   a  sublime    indifference    to  your 
most  ostentatious  airs    of   abstraction, 
addressing  you  apropos  to  nothing  on 
the    subjects     most     foreign     to    your 
^  thoughts.     As  frequenters  of  the  library 
and   professional   smatterers,    they   are 
bound  to  know    something    about  the 
latest  books,  but  any  information  they 
have  they  gather  from  reviews.     There 
are  other  men  who  appear  to  read  almost 
as  negligently,  and  who  are  almost  as  in- 
different to  being  disturbed,  though  not 
positively  aggressive.      But  these  have 
really  the  latest  literature  at  their  fin- 
gers' ends,  and  it  is  not  very  often  you 
find  them  tripping  in  their  facts.     The 
secret  is,    that   they  are  most  accom- 
plished skimmers,  and   can  pause  and 
pounce  almost  intuitively  on  what  is  the 
gist  of  the  book  or  the  story.     We  fancy 
that  their  memories,  as  a  rule,  are  rather 
quick  and  flashy  than  retentive  ;  and  yet 
they  accumulate  a  store  of  loose  infor- 
mation that  quickens   their  intelligence 
for  fresh  acquisitions.    Then  there  is  the 
heavy  reader,  who  puzzles  out  a  scent 
like   a  sleuth-hound.      It    matters  not 
what  may  be  the  subject  of  his  studies  : 
it  may  be  the  profoundest  philosophy  or 
the  most  trivial  fiction.     He  spells  out 
every  line  in  every  page,  and  seems  to 
ponder  each  phrase  as  if  it  were  the  key 
to  an  enigma.       Whether  his  capacity 
has  grasp  in  proportion  to  its  slowness, 
is  a  mystery  that  is  hardly  worth  solving, 
e\'en  for  curiosity  ;    for  he  thinks  and 
speaks^  as  deliberately  as  he  reads  ;  he 
has  a  mania  for  communicating  what  he 
has  acquired  so  laboriously,  and  it  would 
be  the  wantonness  of  foolhardiness  to 
expose  yourself  to  be  button-holed  by 
him.     Then  there  is  the  selfish  reader, 
who  is  a  standing  nuisance  to  his  neigh- 
bors.    He  lunches  light  and  early,  and 
hurries  up-stairs  to  secure  the  most  com- 
fortable chair  in  the  snuggest  corner. 
He  jerks  up  his  feet  on  the  fender  in 
winter ;     subsides    slowly    among    the 
cushions,  till  a  view  from  behind  shows 
you  nothing  but  a  bald  crown  over  the 
chair-back,  and  loses  all  consciousness 


of  external  matters  till  he  rouses  himself 
tardily  to  think  about  dinner.  There  is 
the  excited  reader,  who  tears  his  way 
through  the  books,  that  appear  to  put 
him  through  the  whole  gamut  of  the 
passions.  You  see  him  clutching  ner- 
vously at  the  pages  as  if  he  would  precip- 
itate himself  forward  and  anticipate  con- 
clusions ;  he  rolls  his  eyes,  and  clenches 
his  fists,  and  snarls  in  the  concentrated 
energy  of  indignation.  Or,  if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  tickled,  he  reads  with  rip- 
pling smiles,  varied  by  occasional 
spasms  of  approving  laughter.  And 
more  obnoxious  than  any,  there  is  the 
somniferous  and  stertorous  reader,  who 
drops  off  into  sleep  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, and  presents  you  with  a  study  of 
indigestion  and  suppressed  nightmare, 
till  it  pleases  him  to  waken  with  a  snort 
or  a  chuckle. 

Objectionable,  though  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent way,  is  the  critical  student  who 
seems  to  be  collating  for  the  purpose  of 
editing  some  edition.  He  rather  pecks 
at  his  authorities  than  settles  to  them  ; 
he  is  always  making  raids  all  over  the 
place,  which  are  sometimes  richly  repaid 
with  heavy  armfuls  of  literature,  though 
not  unfrequently  he  comes  back  empty- 
handed.  He  is  a  man  who  evidently 
trusts  little  to  his  memory,  but  loves  to 
note  everything  in  black  and  white.  He 
sits  in  a  litter  of  loose  sheets,  and  man- 
ages to  surround  himself  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  with  mountainous  piles 
of  promiscuous  volumes.  If  his  brain 
can  evolve  any  system  from  that  chaos, 
his  powers  of  analysis  and  organization 
must  be  infinitely  superior  to  his  mem- 
ory. Finally,  there  are  the  readers 
whom  you  cannot  help  reverencmg,  were 
it  only  for  the  distinguished  reputation 
they  have  made  for  themselves,  and  the 
benefits  they  are  bestowing  on  their  con- 
temporaries and  posterity.  These  are 
the  men  who,  to  say  nothing  of  their  ac- 
knowledged work,  are  writing  or  revis- 
ing the  best  part  of  the  articles  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  **  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica."  Not  a  few  of  them  are 
the  greatest  living  authorities  in  their 
own  especial  departments  of  literature  ; 
and  it  is  sad  to  think  what  the  loss  must 
be  of  any  one  of  these  precious  lives, 
with  its  rich  and  varied  accumulations. 
Most  of  those  men  of  great  intellect  are 
model  readers.     There  is  no  mistaking 
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the  expression  of  close  and  critical  at- 
tention, or  the  power  ot  quick  and 
shrewd  concentration.  They  know 
what  to  study  and  what  to  reject ;  but 
when  they  read,  they  read  to  purpose. 


Nor  can  you  do  better  than  take  exam- 
ple from  them  as  to  their  methods  ot 
application,  it  you  cannot  hope  to  rise 
to  the  range  of  their  studies.  —  Black- 
wood's Magazine, 
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The  protracted  inquiry  in  **  Nowell 
V.  Williams, '  *  suspended  for  a  time  by 
the  Long  Vacation,  is  interesting  in 
many  ways,  and  not  least  so  because  it 
shows  how  long  and  arduous  an  investi- 
gation with  respect  to  the  sanity  ot  a 
person  must  be,  if  it  is  to  be  thorough. 
The  opinions  of  two  doctors,  formed  on 
what  they  saw  or  heard  at  a  short  in- 
terview, and  what  is  told  them  by  some 
relative — all  that  the  law  now  requires — 
are  but  uncertain  guides.  If  you  desire 
to  be  sure,  the  whole  life  and  habits  of 
the  person  whose  sanity  is  in  question 
must  be  studied,  the  opinions  ot  many 
different  persons  must  be  taken  ;  and 
this  is  the  mode — tedious,  no  doubt — 
which  is  being  pursued  in  the  action 
brought  by  Dr.  Nowell  against  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, his  brother-in-law,  for  unlawfully 
detaining  him  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  ordinary,  practical  tests 
of  insanity  are  much  too  rough  and 
coarse.  Sufficient  as  a  means  of  detect- 
ing cases  of  violent  madness,  they  are 
quite  worthless  when  we  have  to  do  with 
the  subtler  forms  of  mental  disease. 
One  of  the  earliest  words  in  ever>'  lan- 
guage is  some  equivalent  for  **  mad." 
It  conveys  the  most  primitive  of  ideas. 
And  yet,  as  every  day's  experience 
teaches,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  defin- 
ing the  term,  and  the  urgent  necessity 
of  having  a  clear  definition  ot  madness, 
grow  more  manifest.  **  Mad  doctors" 
differ  ;  no  two  use  the  same  tests  of 
sanity  ;  and  both  the  legal  and  the  med- 
ical criterions  of  insanity  are  found  in 
practice  to  fail.  The  usual  explanation 
of  the  growing  difficulties  connected  with 
this  question  is,  that  the  subject  is  stu- 
died much  more  intelligently  than  it 
was  ;  and  that  our  doctors  now  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  problems  which  did 
not  occur  to  their  predecessors,  whose 
notion  of  insanity  was  either  furious 
mania  or  idiocy.  But  this  does  not  ex- 
actly indicate  the  crux  of  the  matter.  It 
is  still  questionable  whether  the  common- 


place  about  insanity  being  almost  un- 
known in  barbarous  communities  is  quite 
correct,  or  whether  it  is  not  due  to  what 
Mr.  Mill  called  a  fallacy  of  observation. 
Barbarism  may  have  its  own  conceptions 
of  madness,  its  tests  of  which  may  be 
sound,   though  they  might  not  recom- 
mend themselves  to  the  European  mind  ; 
and  it  would  probably  be  very  difficult 
for  Dr.   Maudsley  or  Dr.    Winslow  to     « 
discriminate  indications  of  mania,  de-     ^ 
lusion,   or  eccentricity  among  Kaffirs,  ,^ 
which  were  clear  enough    to    Kaffirs.,^ , 
What  to  the  eye  of  a  Zulu  is  clear  evi — • . 
dence  of  insanity  may  be  entirely  mis-  ^^ 
understood  or  unperceived  by  the  Eng^g 
lishman.     The  savage  in  the  Andaman-  _ 
Islands  who,  by  wearing  a  white  hat,  an^^  __. 

nothing  else,  and  calling  himself  **  Lor 

Palmerston,"  recommended  himself 
the  English  traveller  as  a  zealous  vol 
of  civilization,  was  possibly  regarded 
a  hopeless  maniac  by  his  own  frien* 
and  relatives. 

Dr.  Maudsley,  in  his  work  on  **  TVie 
Psychology  and    Pathology  of  Mind," 
shows  that  the  struggle    for    existence 
which  goes  on  in  the  heart  of  an  old 
civilization,  the  worry,  the  friction,  tlie 
conflict  of  desires,  produce,  as  an  inev- 
itable result,  a  large  amount  of  insanity. 
But  civilization  has  its  compensations. 
>Ve  have  no  cretins  or  cagots — the  prod- 
ucts  of    poor  nourishment,  bad  water, 
a.nd  miserable  houses.     The  stunted  in- 
tellects of  the  descendants  of  people  who 
for  generations  have  lived  upon  inade- 
quate fare  are  not  the  outcome  of  civi- 
lization.    But  what  cannot  be  denied  is 
that  civilization  has  multiplied  tht  forms 
of  insanity.     It  has  called  into  existence 
varieties  hitherto  unknown  ;  and  this  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  growing  difficulty 
in  determining  the  existence  of  insanity. 
What  is  equally  clear,  is  that  civilization 
has  increased  the  number  of  complex 
forms  of  insanity — cases  in  which  dis- 
ease is  found  in  conjunction  with  great 
strength  in  some  organs  ;  cases  in  which 
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y  and  insanity  are  curiously  en- 
sd.  The  old  notion,  tor  instance, 
a  man  is  insane  when,  and  only 
I,  he  has  no  control  over  his  thoughts 
actions,  or  when  he  takes  imagina- 

for  realities,  is  found  no  longer  to 
:e.  Civilization  has  bred  species  of 
lity  which  refuse  to  be  classed  un- 

the  old  categories.  Almost  the 
forms  of  madness  which  were  nur- 
1  in  a  poor,  backward  state  of  soci- 
were  those  due  to  insufficient  food 
id  water,  melancholia,  or  excess  of 
r  of  the  great  primitive  passions  ; 
n  the  complex  relations  of  an  old 
zation,  how  many  opportunities 
here  for  a  man  to  betray  peculiar- 
and  eccentricity.     Every  man,  we 

suppose,  has  some  trait,  latent  or 
ilcd,  in  which  he  differs  from  his 
ws.  -  There  is  some  one  point  in 
h,  if  his  nature  had  its  way,  and  the 
sion  arose,  he  would  differ  from 
I ;  and  when  society  is  complex, 
I  the  code  of  duty  and  etiquette  has 
idcd  to  every  possible  action  of  life, 
1  there  is  a  proper  way  of  doing 
^ thing,  from  birth  to  death,  from 
smg  in  the  morning  to  the  inverse 
nony  of  night,  the  natural  humor 
le  man  is  and  must  be  occasionally 
ed  or  irritated  into  abnormal  activ- 

The  latent  madness,  that  is  to  say, 
joint  at  which  other  people  will  have 
hat  he  unreasonably  differs  from 
I,  has  every  chance  of  being  brought 
ight,   when  every  faculty  is  called 

exercise,  and  when  society  makes 
d  its  phylacteries  and  multiplies  its 
mandments.  In  short,  it  is  more 
enable,  so  to  speak,  to  go  mad  than 
is.  Take,  as  an  illustration,  the 
»wing  instance,  mentioned  by  an 
irican  writer  on  insanity  :  Colonel 
—  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and 
ict  attorney  in  one  of  the  Western 
es.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
ty,  and  a  consummate  advocate, 
he  had  one  or  two  marked  peculiar- 
,  which,  in  another  state  of  civiliza- 
,  might  never  have  come  to  light,  or 
:h  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
:cr  of  no  consequence  to  anybody, 
feel,*'  he  said,  with  respect  to  one 
lis  oddities,  '*  that  I  am  cousin  to 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  to  Napo- 
It  seems  ridiculous.  I  can't 
e  out  any  kind  of  proof.     I  even 


laugh  at  it.      It  concerns  nobody.     It 
has  in  it  no  dangerous  element.     Why, 
then,  should  I  be  interfered    with  for 
harboring  a  delusion,  if  you  choose  to 
call  it  so,  no  more  absurd  than  a  thou- 
sand religious  sects  feel  themselves  hap- 
py in  resting  upon  ?'  *     Another  peculiar- 
ity was  a  strange  belief  that  if  his  nose 
were  cut  off  it  would  grow  again,  just 
as  his  hair  did  ;  and  under  the  influence 
of  this  view — of  no  consequence  to  any- 
body but  himself — he    actually  cut  off 
his  nose.     His  last  peculiarity  was  great 
quarrelsomeness  at  the  bars  of  hotels, 
which  he  liked  to  frequent — a  failing 
which  would  have  been  very  innocent, 
if  transferred  to   Arkansas   or  Texas. 
His  sanity  was  repeatedly  called  in  ques- 
tion, but  his  skill  as  an  advocate  was 
such,  that  he  never  failed  to  convince 
the  courts  that,  according  to  any  of  the 
accepted  tests  of  insanity,  he  was  a  ra- 
tional man.      And  yet  people  instinc- 
tively felt  that  he  ought  not  to  be  at  lib- 
erty.    His  quarrelsomeness  made  him  a 
dangerous    member  of  society,  and,  in 
fact,   mental  disease  showed   itself  un- 
mistakably before   he   died.     And   yet 
this  man  might,  if  he  had  lived  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  been  devoid  of  education, 
have  never  been  suspected  of  insanity. 
He  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have 
confused  his  understanding  by  making 
physiological  theories.  His  vanity  would 
not  have  been  so   excited    by  reading 
about  the  Napoleonic  wars,  as  to  make 
himself  suppose  that  he  was  a  kinsman 
of  great  conquerors  ;  and  even  if  it  had, 
it  would  not  have  mattered  so  much  in 
an  uneducated  society,  where  the  pre- 
posterousness  of  his  claims  would  not 
have  shocked  any  one.     He  could  con- 
trol his  actions  ;   if  he  harbored  delu- 
sions, they  did  not  influence  his  conduct 
towards  other  people  ;  and  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  far  more  intelligence  than  the 
mass  of  sane  persons. 

This  case  illustrates  another  peculiar- 
ity. Modern  society  is  not  content  with 
a  man's  actions  being  reasonable  ;  his 
opinions  must  also  conform  to  a  cer- 
tain standard.  It  will  not  allow  a  per- 
son to  believe  that  he  is  related  to  the 
Royal  Family,  or  that  he  is  followed 
every  night  by  a  man  in  a  white  hat,  or 
that  if  he  came  by  his  own,  the  Kohinoor 
would  be  his.  And  yet  who  is  injured 
by  these  delusions,  so  long  as  the  be- 
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liever  in  them  does  not  insist  upon 
mixing  himself  up  in  state  affairs,  or 
upon  taking  possession  of  what  he 
thinks  is  his  own  ?  He  may  in  other 
respects  be  a  sensible  person,  and  his 
little  vagaries  may  even  give  zest  to  his 
life. 

What  is  the  inference  we  draw  trom 
all  this  ?  Why,  that  it  becomes  more 
and  more  clear  that  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  man  is  so  insane  that  he 
ought  to  be  confined,  a  minute  inquiry 
into  his  whole  habits  and  life,  and  feel- 
ings towards  those  about  him,  is  neces- 
sary. The  simple  question  is  not 
whether  his  mind  is  perfectly  rational. 
How  many  would  pass  safely  through 
such  an  investigation  ?  The  question  is 
whether  he  ought  to  be  his  own  master  ; 
and  every  detail  of  conduct,  the  smallest 
acts  and  circumstances — in  short,  com- 
prehensive evidence,  such  as  has  been 
adduced  in  **  Nowell  r.  Williams" — 
must  be  examined,  before  an  opinion  can 
be  safely  formed.  The  actual  process 
is  very  different.  Two  doctors  have  a 
short  talk  with  the  supposed  lunatic  ; 
they  go  to  the  interview  with  their  minds 
prepossessed  by  what  has  been  told  them 
by  his  friends  ;  they  judge  of  his  sanity 
by  the  inspection  of  a  small  segment  of 
the  circle  of  his  life.  The  law  fails  even 
to  secure  that  the  informants  on  whom 
the  doctors  must  rely  know  his  habits. 


The  **  order**  need  not  be  signed  by  any 
one  who  is  intimate  with  the  alleged  lu- 
natic.    In  one  instance  in  which  a  per- 
son was  confined,  it  came  out  that  the 
**  connection**  of  which  the  law  speaks 
was  based  almost  entirely  on  the  fact 
that  the  person  who  asked  for  the  deten- 
tion   had    once    knocked    the    lunatic 
down.       Legislation  in   regard  to  thi.<i 
subject  has  gone  far  astray.      Before 
depriving  an  alleged  lunatic  of  his  lib- 
erty, the  old  law  usually  insisted,  even 
at  a  time  when  the  chief  forms  of  insan- 
ity were  simple  and  obvious,  upon  an 
examination  as  thorough  as  if  the  truth 
of  a  criminal  charge  had  been  in  ques*  -. 
tion.      Modem  legislation  has  allowed  ^ 
the  question  to  be  virtually  determined^ 
by  the  certificate  of  two  doctors,  based^ 
on  a  cursory  examination  and  hearsay;^ 
evidence.    The  old  law  generally  allowec^ 
the  matter  to  be  determined  by  a  jurp^ 
who  were  disposed  to  look  to  the  broat^  ^ 
question  whether  it  was  safe  to  leave  tl^*^ 
lunatic    at   large.       Recent  legislatic^^^^ 
practically  leaves  the  matter  in  every  i^^ 
stance  in  the  hands  of  two  doctors,  w^-^^ 
are  inclined  to  look  only  at  the  narrc:^,^ 
issue — whether  there  is  any  element     ©^ 
insanity  present ;  and  to  ignore  the  o^y^ 
question    worthy    of     consideration  — 
whether  society  has  reason  to  dread  the 
alleged  lunatic  being  at    liberty. — TAt 
Spectator, 
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V. 


The  last  period  of  ancient  Egyptian 
history  extends  through  about  seven  hun- 
dred years,  from  the  decline  of  the  Em- 
pire, about  B.C.  1 200,  to  the  Persian  con- 
quest by  Cambyses,  B.C.  527.*  It  be- 
gins with  the  loss  of  the  foreign  prov- 
inces. The  Egyptian  monarchy  thus 
shrinks  trom  the  dimensions  of  an  em- 
pire to  those  of  a  kingdom.  Next  the 
kingdom  breaks  up,  resolving  itself  into 
an  aggregate  ot  principalities.  Thus 
internally  powerless,  its  independence  is 

*  It  now  seems  certain  on  Egyptian  evi- 
dence that  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses 
must  be  carried  up  from  B.C.  525,  long  the  re- 
ceived date,  to  B.C.  527. 


threatened  by  the  great  Ethiopian  mon- 
archy on  the  south,  and  by  the  Ass3rnaii 
Empire  on  the  north-east.  At  length  the 
battle-ground  of  the  Asiatic  and  African 
powers   is  shifted  by  the   strength  of 
Ass)rria  from  Syria  to  Egypt  itself,  and 
there  the  Ethiopians  in  vain  strive  to 
beat  back  the  overwhelming  force  ot  the 
Assyrians.     With  the  decline  of  Assyria 
and  Ethiopia  there  comes  a  breathing- 
time  for  Egypt,  once  more  independent. 
But  Babylonia  inherits  the  policy  and  the 
success  of  Assyria,  and  Persia  with  the 
conquest    of     Babylon    takes    up    the 
scheme   and    finally    accomplishes    it, 
when  Egypt  is  reduced  by  Cambyses  to 
a  province  of  the  great  Eastern  Empire. 
Here  the  history  of  the  Pharaohs  closes. 
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nanly  efforts  of  the  Egyptians  to 
cr  their  independence,  in  spite  of 
:>rary  success,  have  no  place  in  the 
r  events  of   the   world's   history. 

were  little  more  than  provincial 
tSy  and  ended  in  that  complete  ex- 
ion  which  is   proved  by  the  wel- 

with  which    Alexander  was    re- 
d. 
c  history  of  the  time  is  less  per- 

than  political.  Its  interest  does 
entre  in  the  achievements  of  great 
Lierors,  but  in  the  development  of 
cal  events.  We  watch  an  oriental 
ice  of  power,  which,  when  it  is 
y  disturbed,  results  in  a  fierce  con- 
>f  races,  in  which  nation  after  na- 
almost  disappears.  This  more  in- 
dng  aspect  of  history  is  due  to  the 
dance  of  our  materials,  the  stories 
le  hostile  nations,  the  Ethiopian, 
»tian,  Assyrian,  and  Babylonian 
,  and  the  writings  of  spectators  of 
»trife,  the  Hebrew  historians  and 
lets,  and  the  Greek  historian-trav- 

Herodotus. 

le  events  recorded  or  illustrated  by 
:  ample  sources  can  only  be  treat- 
ri   outline.      This  is,  however^  all 

is  necessary  for  our  purpose. 
e  is  little  matter  of  controversy  as 
itails,  and  the  documents  are  acces* 

to  all.  What  is  needed  is  a  con- 
jd  historical  outline.  No  sketch  of 
)tian  history  could  be  complete 
)ut  an  attempt  to  give  the  student  a 
;  through  the  complicated  series  of 
ts  which  are  crowded  into  the  age 
K:line. 
le  fall  of  the  Empire  seems  to  have 

wholly  due    to    internal    causes. 

exhausting  wars  of  Ramses  HI. 
td  him  to  concede  to  the  Libyan 
s  the  right  to  settle  in  Egypt,  that 
light  recruit  his  armies  from  their 
iors.  Hence  there  grew  up  strong 
ts  of  mercenaries  useful  to  ambitious 
ary  leaders.  I'he  progress  of  social 
y  was  marked  by  a  great  conspiracy 
ist  the  king,  in  which  high  function- 
plotted  with  the  women  of  his 
ehold.  His  wealth  was  lavished  in 
de-gifts  and  endowments,  and  con- 
tcd  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
thood  and  to  aggravate  the  discon- 
of  the  people.  So  long  as  the  great 
ueror  lived  the  Empire  was  strong, 
with  his  death  it  was  left  to  be 


snatched  at  by  several  sons,  whose  short 
reigns  and  broken  succession  are  proofs 
of  their  weakness  and  turbulence.  Side 
by  side  with  the  kingly  power  had  grown 
up  a  rival  pretension.  The  high-priests 
of  Amen  at  Thebes  played  the  part  of 
Mayors  of  the  Palace  to  these  faineant 
Ramessides  ;  they  advanced  by  sure  de- 
grees, until  at  last  one  of  them,  Her-hor, 
assumed  the  double  crown  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,  and  founded  a  new  Dy- 
nasty, the  Twenty-first.  In  his  time  we 
see  the  last  traces  of  Egyptian  rule  of 
the  Eastern  provinces :  they  were 
doubtless  lost  by  the  progress  of  the 
First  Assyrian  Empire  (b.c.  i  130-1090) 
followed  by  the  Israelite  Empire  of 
David  and  Solomon.  Hence  perhaps 
the  removal  of  the  capital  from  Thebes 
to  Tanis  on  the  eastern  border,  and  the 
alliance  of  the  priest-king  with  Solo- 
mon. The  change  of  capital  may  how- 
ever have  been  due  to  a  political  com- 
promise with  the  Ramessides,  who  lin- 
gered on,  and  disappeared  not  long  be- 
fore the  Tanite  priestly  house  was  ex- 
pelled by  a  new  intrusive  line. 

A  family  of  Shemite  chiefs  settled  in 
the  Delta  rose  to  high  power  as  com- 
manders of  the  mercenaries,  and  at 
length  one  of  them,  Sheshonk  I.,  the 
Sbishak  of  the  Bible,  about  b.c.  970, 
overthrew  the  Tanites,  securing  the 
throne  by  the  marriage  of  his  second  son 
and  ultimate  heir  to  a  princess  of  that 
house,  and  invested  his  heirs  in  succes- 
sion with  the  high  priesthood  of 
Amen.  The  family  of  the  priest-kings 
fled  to  Ethiopia,  and  there  founded  an 
independent  kingdom,  destined  to  play 
a  great ^art  in  later  history. 

The  annals  of  the  Twenty-second  Dy- 
nasty record  one  great  event,  the  suc- 
cessful war  of  Shishak  in  Palestine. 
The  notice  in  Hebrew  history  has  its 
commentary  in  the  famous  wall-sculp- 
ture of  the  great  temple  of  Amen-Ra  at 
Thebes,  where  Shishak  enumerates  tne 
long  list  of  his  conquests.  This  record 
will  not  bear  comparison  with  the  older 
lists  of  the  Empire.  For  nations  and 
tribes  we  have  a  series  of  towns,  but  the 
contribution  to  Biblical  history  is  most 
interesting,  and  we  perceive  the  policy 
of  Jeroboam  in  the  occurrence  of  Leviti- 
cal  cities  of  Israel  as  well  as  towns  of 
Judah.  Jeroboam  desired  not  merely 
to  crush  the  house  of  David  in  its  own 
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territory,  but  also  to  destroy  its  ortho- 
dox influence  in  his  kingdom.  The 
most  interesting  name  in  the  list  is  that 
of  Judah,  strangely  written  Judah- 
melek,  where  we  should  have  expected 
the  word  Judah  in  the  second  place  if 
**  melek"  be  kingdom. 

Thus  for  a  moment  the  Eastern  power 
of  Egypt  revived,  but  Ethiopia  was  ir- 
revocably lost,  and  the  successors  of 
Shishak  wanted  power  and  energy  to 
maintain  his  policy.  Their  history  for 
the  next  two  centuries  is  a  blank.  We 
know  little  more  than  their  names,  and 
that  ultimately  their  line  broke  up  into 
three  royal  or  princely  houses. 

An  event  recorded  only  in  the  Chron- 
icles may  be  the  key  to  the  sudden  de- 
cline of  the  house  of  Shishak.  We  there 
read  how  under  Rehoboam's  second  suc- 
cessor, Asa,  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  invad- 
ed Palestine,  and  was  defeated  by  the 
king  of  Judah.  This  war  is  nowhere 
else  recorded.  The  succession  of  the 
priest-kings  is  incomplete,  and  we  know 
nothing  of  their  history  for  a  century 
and  a  half  or  more  later.  Was  Zerah 
one  of  them  ?  Did  he  conquer  the  fam- 
ily of  Shishak,  and  on  his  reverse  re- 
treat to  Ethiopia,  leaving  them  to  sur- 
vive in  peaceful  but  impotent  possession 
of  Egypt  ?  Some  such  events  must  be 
read  between  the  lines  of  what  we  know 
of  the  history  of  this  age,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely what  occurred  again  and  again  in 
later  times.  The  remote  basis  of  opera- 
tions of  the  Ethiopian  kings  who  con- 
quered Egypt  made  their  tenure  of  the 
country  insecure,  and  each  expedition 
left  it  rather  paralyzed  than  dependent. 

An  Ethiopian  conquest  is  the  first 
event  that  breaks  the  dull  monotony  ot 
the  history  of  Shishak's  successors. 
The  story  is  well  told  by  the  conqueror 
himself,  in  a  stele  which  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting  state  document  in  the 
whole  range  of  hieroglyphic  texts.  It 
was  found  at  Napata,  the  Ethiopian 
capital.  Before  speaking  ot  its  contents 
we  must  endeavor  to  form  a  clear  idea 
of  Ethiopia,  known  to  the  Egyptians  as 
Kesh,  the  Cush  of  Scripture. 

Ethiopia,  the  land  of  the  Upper  Nile, 
about  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  White 
and  Blue  rivers,  is  hard  to  define.  Its 
limits  varied  in  antiquity,  for  they  de- 
pended more  upon  political  than  geo- 
graphical divisions.     Roughly  it  consist- 


ed of  two  widely  different  regions.  The 
northern  portion  is  the  narrow  Nile-val- 
ley, obstructed  by  several  cataracts  and 
shut  in  by  barren  rocky  deserts ;  the 
southern  is  the  broader  valley,  bounded 
by  deserts  subject  to  tropical  rains  which 
gradually  change  to  prairies.  The  di- 
vision may  be  plaqed  not  far  from  Na- 
pata, near  which  the  Nile  takes  a  great 
bend,  flowing  south-west  for  a  long  dis- 
tance in  its  upper  course  before  that 
site  is  reached.  We  cannot  therefore 
divide  the  two  tracts  from  east  to  west, 
as  the  more  fertile  country  is  at  first  on 
the  upper  but  more  northern  course  of 
the  stream.  Thus  each  region  contains 
about  half  the  course  of  the  Nile  be- 
tween the  First  Cataract,  the  boundary 
of  Egypt,  and  the  junction  of  the  White 
and  Blue  Niles.  Lower  Ethiopia  is  the 
poorest  portion  of  the  Nile-valley.  Up- 
per Ethiopia  is  in  part  a  splendid  coun- 
try, of  old  richly  peopled,  and  contain- 
ing great  cities.  The  two  regions  may 
be  best  conceived  of  as  corresponding  to 
the  plain  of  the  Delta,  and  to  the  valley 
of  Upper  Egypt,  inverted.  Here  the 
narrow  valley  is  the  natural  bulwark  of 
the  spreading  country  beyond.  No  in- 
vader could  advance  from  Egypt  upon 
the  Nile,  for  it  is  no  longer  a  water-high- 
way. Nor  could  he  move  up  the  long 
tedious  course  of  the  narrow  valley  with- 
out risk  of  being  stopped  at  every  few 
miles  by  a  much  smaller  force.  The 
only  practicable  approach  was  through 
the  waterless  desert,  which  foiled  the  en- 
terprise of  Cambyses.  The  oldest  royal 
capital  was  Napata,  as  the  nearest  point 
to  Egypt,  the  sovereignty  of  which  was 
claimed  by  the  kings  who  ruled  there. 
When  this  pretension  was  finally  over- 
thrown, Meroe,  probably  recommended 
by  its  central  position,  succeeded  to 
Napata. 

The  great  table-mountain  now  called 
Gebel  -  Barkal,  and  in  the  inscriptions 
the  **  Sacred  Mountain,"  was  held  in 
reverence  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ramses 
II.  Beneath  it  he  raised  a  temple  to 
Amen-Ra,  the  god  of  the  neighboring 
city  of  Napt,  the  classical  Napata,  and 
Noph  of  the  Bible.  To  this  southern 
seat  of  Theban  worship  the  fugitive 
high-priest  line  of  the  Twenty-first  Dy- 
nasty betook  itself,  and  refounded  there 
its  kingdom.  Exactly  when  this  took 
place  we  do  not  know,  but  it  was  prob- 
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ably  on  the  accession  of  Shishak.  They 
do  not  appear  in  history  until  the  reign 
of  Piankhee  Mee-Amen,  the  king  of  the 
famous  stele  of  Napata,  about  b.c.  750. 
Everything  shows,  however,  that  at  this 
date  the  Ethiopian  monarchy  was  firmly 
established,  and  had  maintained  by 
policy  if  not  by  war  a  hereditary  claim 
to  the  rule  of  Egypt,  while  the  Thebaid 
was  actually  its  most  northern  province. 

Ethiopian  civilization  as  we  see  it  at 
this  age  is  Egyptian,  with  some  curious 
variations,  to  receive  in  later  times  a 
fuller  development.  The  priest-king  is 
more  distinctly  sacerdotal  in  his  kingly 
character  than  his  Theban  ancestors. 
He  is  first  priest,  then  king,  whereas  the 
Pharaq)i  was  priest  because  he  was  king. 
Hence  a  growth  of  superstition  and  a 
sacerdotal  exclusiveness.  Hence  war 
made  in  the  name  of  Amen-Ra  to  con- 
quer Egypt,  his  territory.  In  the  im- 
portance the  stele  gives  to  the  royal  ha- 
reem  there  is  a  first  indication  of  the 
place  ultimately  taken  by  the  queen  in 
Ethiopia,  where  we  find  heiresses  ruling 
as  queens  regnant,  not  as  queens  con- 
sort, unlike  the  Egyptian  usage.  Here 
at  least  the  influence  of  the  subject  race 
is  apparent. 

At  this  very  time  Cush  first  undoubt- 
edly appears  in  Scripture  as  a  great  in- 
dependent power.  In  earlier  ages  we 
read  only  of  Cushite  populations.  In 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  their  settle- 
ments are  given,  and  we  see  that  the  race 
extended  trom  Chaldaea  along  the  east- 
ern and  southern  coasts  ot  Arabia  into 
Africa  above  Egypt.  In  later  books  the 
name  Cush  seems  restricted  to  that 
branch  of  the  Cushites  which  inhabited 
Ethiopia,  the  other  Cushite  settlements 
appearing  under  the  names  of  the  races 
or  territories  specified  in  the  table  of 
Genesis  10  as  descendants  of  Cush.  As 
a  nation  the  Cushites  appear  in  the 
armies  of  Shishak  and  Zerah.  If  Zerah 
were  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  the  Ethiopian 
state  is  mentioned  during  its  earliest 
period,  but  the  first  certain  notice  is  that 
of  Isaiah. 

The  Burden  of  Egypt,  that  striking 
picture  of  the  age  we  had  reached,  is 
preceded  by  a  prophecy  as  to  Ethiopia. 
The  subjects  are  like,  each  nation  is 
portrayed,  its  coming  judgment  is  pre- 
dicted, and  its  future  turning  to  the  true 
religion.      But    the  view    is    strikingly 


different.  The  lofty  lines  in  which  the 
Ethiopians  are  depicted  show  respect 
for  a  nation  beautiful  and  warlike, 
whose  piety  would  readily  draw  them 
on  Zion,  as  the  suppliant  Ethiopia  of 
the  Ixviiith  Psalm,  and  of  the  later 
Isaiah  (45  :  14).  Ezekiel  adds  another 
touch  in  describing  the  Ethiopians  as 
free  from  care.  In  the  two  prophelJies 
first  noticed  in  the  Psalm  and  in  the 
later  Isaiah,  Egypt  takes  a  lower  place 
as  an  inferior  people.  Indeed,  the  Bur- 
den of  Egypt  speaks  with  contempt  of 
the  weakness,  vacillation,,  and  base  su- 
perstition of  the  Egyptians. 

Compare  this  with  Homer.  The 
Ethiopians  stand  in  the  extreme  limits 
of  the  poet's  view  to  the  eastward,  in  a 
border-land  of  truth  and  fable  beyond 
his  knowledge  of  geography.  They  are 
divided  two-fold.  •  Memnon,  their  lead- 
er, son  of  the  Dawn,  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  who  came  to  the  War  of  Troy. 
So  pious  are  they  that  the  gods  are  their 
constant  guests,  when  hecatombs  are 
sacrificed.  Such  are  the  gentle  Ethio- 
pians {dfivfwvag  AidioTTTJag)  with  the 
general  traits  of  beauty,  courage  in  war, 
and  piety. 

To  return  to  the  state  of  Napata. 
Egypt  under  Shishak  was  an  empire. 
Under  his  successors  it  wears  the  sem- 
blance of  an  undivided  kingdom.  The 
descendants  of  Shishak  appear  as  beau- 
tifiers  of  the  temple  of  Amen-Ra  at 
Thebes,  and  as  the  heads  of  the  state  at 
the  burial  of  each  successive  sacred  bull 
Apis  at  Memphis.  But  the  Ethiopian 
king's  narrative  shows  how  all  this  be- 
came a  mere  titular  supremacy  which  at 
his  time  had  fallen  to  pieces.  It  may 
have  come  about  in  this  wise.  The  di- 
vision of  Egypt  into  forty-two  provinces 
or  nomes  had  its  origin  in  local  worship. 
So  intensely  local  was  that  worship  that  it 
even  led  to  little  religious  wars  like  those 
which  Juvenal  ridicules.  Consequently 
each  nome  had  a  marked  individuality  of 
its  own,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  nomes 
could  only  be  held  together  by  a  strong- 
handed  central  government.  Thus,  when- 
ever ancient  Egypt  fell  under  foreign 
rule,  either  the  natural  instinct  of  the 
people  or  the  policy  of  the  stranger,  or 
both,  tended  to  resolve  the  monarchy 
first  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  the  Up- 
per and  Lower  country,  then  into  the 
nome  principalities.      Egypt  was  thus 
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reduced  to  petty  kingdoms  at  the  close 
of  the  Shepherd-rule,  and  to  the  nomes 
both  at  the  troubled  end  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Dynasty  and  in  the  latter  days  ot 
Shishak's  foreign  line. 

When  the  Ethiopian  king,  Piankhee 
Mee-Amen,   resblved   on   his   Egyptian 
war,   the    Lower    country  and   Middle 
Egypt  were  broken  up  into  a  number  ot 
small  principalities,  while  the  Thebaid 
was  a  province  of  the  Ethiopian  mon- 
archy.    Of  the  petty   rulers,   four,  of 
whom  three  bear  names  of  the  family  of 
Shishak,  are  allowed  the  Egyptian  royal 
ring,  and  were  thus  kings  ;  the  rest  were 
independent    governors.       The    whole 
number  of  these  little  principalities  ap- 
pears to  have  been  twenty-one,  or  little 
less  than  that  of  the  nomes  of  Lower 
and  Middle  Egypt.     How  this  condition 
had  been  brought  about  has  been  already 
suggested.     It  must  have  been  sudden, 
for  neither  the  monuments  of  Thebes 
nor  of-  Memphis  show  any  trace  of  a 
breaking  up  of  the  state.     Probably  in 
the  later  days  of  the  house  of  Shishak 
the   priest-kings  reconquered  the   The- 
baid, and   the  policy  of  the  defeated 
dynasty,  which  had  set  up  princes  in  va- 
rious cities  of  Egypt  at  the  head  of  mer- 
cenary troops,  led  to  its  natural  result, 
the  independence  of  every  prince  and 
governor  strong  enough  to  maintain  him- 
self.    It  is    noticeable   that   five  chief 
princes  who  are  selected  with  the  four 
kings  for  portrayal  on  the  stele  as  doing 
homage   to   Piankhee  are    each  called 
**  great  chief  of  the  Mashuasha,*'   and 
other  princes  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tion are  similarly  qualified.     This  shows 
at  once  the  prevalence  of  the  system  of 
military  chieftains  with  mercenary  gar- 
risons, and  the  importance  of  the  Libyan 
settlers  of  the  tribe  called  Mashuasha, 
the  fatal  bequest  of  the  wars  of  Ramses 
11 L     Dr.  Brugsch,  indeed,  believes  an 
Assyrian  supremacy  to  be  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  problem,  but  this  is  not 
proved,  and  the  Ethiopian  invasion  falls 
either  during  the  temporary  decline  of 
the   Assyrian  Empire,   when  the  king- 
doms  of  Syria    and    Israel    presented 
effectual  barriers  to  its  westward  exten- 
sion, or  in  the  next  period  occupied  in 
overthrowing  those  barriers. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  Ethiopian 
king's  expedition  against  Egypt  was  the 
news  that  Tafnekht,  now  Prince  of  Sais, 


had  conquered  Lower  and  Middle  Egypt. 
This  chief,  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
the  Psammetichi,  which  for  the  last  time 
restored  the  Egyptian  kingdom,  was  a 
national  leader.  All  his  rivals  were 
drawn  into  his  party  by  force  or  policy. 
That  common  action  of  which  they  had 
been  incapable  was  at  once  theirs  when 
Tafnekht  directed  their  movements. 
The  King  of  Ethiopia,  seeing  the  The- 
baid in  danger,  dispatched  an  expe- 
dition which  achieved  a  partial  success  ; 
following  in  person  he  reconquered  the 
whole  of  Middle  and  Lower  Egy|i^ 
Tafnekht,  when  all  hope  of  resistaalft 
failed,  sending  his  submission  from 
Sais. 

The  long  document  which    ijarTatcs 
these  events  is  full  of  picturesque  detail. 
The  priestly  character  of   Piankhee  is 
shown  in  his  exclusiveness  and  his  at- 
tachment to  the  worship  of  Amen,  for 
he  admits  King  Nimrod  alone,  whom  he 
by  no  means  favored,  into  his  palace,  as 
he  was  clean  and  eat  no  fish,  and  it  is  as 
sent  by  Amen   that  he  dispatches  his 
soldiers,  enjoining    them  to  lay  aside 
their    arms    and    worship    at  Thebes. 
There  is   a  touch  of  savagery  in  the 
kmg's  story  of  the  slaughter  of  war,  as 
in  the  siege  of  Hermopolis  Magna,  yet 
it  is  relieved  by  his  care  for  non-combat- 
ants   and    children.      But   the  reader's 
sympathies   are  with    brave   Tafnekht, 
whose  touching  appeal  to  the  conqueror 
tells  how  he  had  fied  to  the  islands  of 
the  sea  and  been  forced  by  an  enemy  to 
return  and  hide  himself  in  sanctuary  at 
Sais.     Sick  and  in  rags,  he  satisfies  his 
hunger  and  thirst  with  bread  and  water 
alone,  he  goes  not  to  the  feasting-house, 
and  the  harp  is  no  longer  played  before 
him.     All  hope  of  his  project  of  an  in- 
dependent Egypt  had  vanished,  the  last 
effort  had  been  made  in  some  voyage  to 
secure  such  aid  as  that  of  the  lonians 
and  Carians  who  supported  Psammeti- 
chus,  his  successor,  in  the  next  century, 
and  the  patriotic  leader  swears  fealty  to 
the    half-foreign  Theban.      He    disap- 
pears from   the   scene,  but  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  project  was  left  to  the  suc- 
cession of  brave  and  politic  Salte  princes, 
who  finally  achieved  it,  after  many  years 
of  the  greatest  calamities  Egypt  ever  en- 
dured. 

The    Ethiopian    conquest    was     not 
wholly    repugnant    to    the    Egyptians. 
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Piankhee  was  a  Theban  and  a  priest, 
and  already  the  ruler  of  the  Thebaid. 
He  was  only  heartily  opposed  by  the 
patriotic  Saites,  and  perhaps  by  those 
princes  who  thought  that  an  Assyrian 
protectorate  would  be  the  best  guarantee 
of  the  continued  existence  of  their  petty 
power.  Through  a  space  of  some  sixty 
years  the  Ethiopians  continued  to  hold 
the  Thebaid,  and  from  time  to  time  to 
subdue  the  princes  of  the  Delta.  Their 
succession  is  doubtful,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  greatest  .of  their  line, 
Tirhakah,  under  whom  their  power  over 
Egypt  virtually  ended,  was,  inhis  ^Uer 
years,  contemporary  with  one  oriiR^; 
Ethiopian  kings  of  Egypt,  the  Empupe, 
of  Piankhee  having  for  a  time  broken 
up.  By  the  date  of  Tirhakah,  the  long 
wars  had  estranged  the  two  nations,  and 
the  Ethiopian  records  the  qottquQSt  of 
Egypt  in  the  inscriptions  of  temples  at 
Napata,  and  even  at  Thebes. 

This  was  the  age  when  Assyria  and 
Ethiopia  came  into  conflict,  and  the 
petty  wars  against  small  princes  were 
changed  for  a  mighty  struggle  of  two 
races,  which  ended  only  with  the  politi- 
cal extinction  of  the  Ethiopians,  soon 
followed  by  that  of  the  Assyrians,  worn 
out  by  the  ceaseless  activity  of  their  mil- 
itary rulers. 

At  this  time  Isaiah  foretold  the  down- 
fall of  the  Ethiopians,  and,  in  more  pre- 
cise terms,  the  calamities  coming  upon 
Egypt.  Already  divided  into  cities  and 
kingdoms,  the  Egyptians  would  engage 
in  civil  wars.  The  princes  of  Zoan, 
Tanis,  the  leading  royal  house  of  Shi- 
shak's  line,  and  the  princes  of  Noph, 
Napata,  the  Ethiopian  over-kings,  would 
equally  be  deceived,  and  the  country 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  cruel  lord, 
a  fierce  king. 

In  the  constant  growth  of  the  Assy- 
rian power,  which  had  overthrown  king- 
dom after  kingdom,  the  sovereigns  of 
Syria  and  Palestine  turned  a  longing  eye 
to  the  ambitious  Ethiopians.  The  fall 
of  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  m 
B.C.  721,  was  the  result  of  an  alliance 
with  Ethiopia,  but  it  was  some  years 
before  the  two  rival  armies  met.  In 
B.C.  714,  at  Raphia,  on  the  Egyptian 
frontier,  the  Assyrian  Sargon  defeated 
Shebek,  the  Ethiopian,  who  fled  away 
across  the  desert,  guided  by  a  Philistine 
shepherd. 
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It  was  an  unequal  contest.  The 
Assyrians  were  close  to  their  basis  of 
operations.  Palestine  was  not  many 
days'  march  from  the  Euphrates,  and 
scarcely  ever  were  they  without  the  aid 
of  subject-princes,  terrified  into  this 
policy  by  the  frightful  punishments  of 
those  who  dared  to  assert  their  indepen- 
dence. The  Ethiopians,  if  defeated,  had 
to  regain  Upper  Egypt  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  princes  of  Lower  Egypt, 
desirous  of  freedom,  and  not  always  dis- 
posed to  risk  the  enmity  of  Assyria  by 
supporting  their  southern  over-king. 
Once  in  the  Thebaid  the  Ethiopians 
were  safe  for  the  time,  but  their  resources 
lay  beyond  the  barren  tract  of  Lower 
EJthiopia,  to  which  their  Egyptian  prov- 
ince was  a  mere  outpost.  It  is  a  mar- 
vel that  they  had  the  courage  over  and 
oreir  .again  to  renew  the  contest,,  which 
alwjsys -ended  in  their  failure. 

When  Sargon  had  defeated  Shebek 
the  princes  of  the  Delta  at  once  threw 
off  his  yoke  and  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  Assyria.  The  tremendous 
calamity  which  overtook  Sennacherib 
at  the  moment  when  Tirhakah  was  ad- 
vancing too  late  to  aid  'a  vanquished 
confederacy,  closes  for  >  time  the  Assy- 
rian expeditions  to  the  west.  Tirhakah 
firmly  established  himself  in  Egypt,  and 
remained  undisturbed  until  the  reign  of 
Esarhaddon,  by  whom  the  whole  coun- 
try was  subdued,  and  the  city  of  Thebes 
sacked.  Twenty  small  tributary  princes 
were  then  established,  and  garrisons 
placed  in  the  chief  fortresses  (b.c.  672). 
Tirhakah  twice  reconquered  Egypt  ; 
and  the  Assyrians,  under  Assur-ban- 
habal,  as  often  recovered  the  country 
Thebes  being  twice  taken.  On  the  last 
occasion  Tirhakah,  wearied  by  the  ca- 
lamities of  his  long  reign,  had  retired  to 
Ethiopia,  and  his  successor  had  to  meet 
the  attack.  The  punishment  of  Thebes 
was  final.  The  whole  population  was  led 
away  into  slavery,  the  temples  pillaged, 
obelisks  carried  as  trophies  to  Nineveh. 
It  is  to  this  last  and  most  cruel  sack  of 
Thebes,  No-Amon,  that  the  prophet 
Nahum  probably  refers  when  he  warns 
Nineveh  of  her  approaching  fall,  by  the 
example  of  her  ancient  rival.  Thebes 
fell  in  B.C.  666  or  665,  Nineveh  in 
B.C.  625.  *' Art  thou  better  than  No- 
Amon,  who  was  enthroned  among  the 
Nile-streams,  the  waters  round  about 
38 
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her,  whose  rampart  [was]  the  river,  her 
wall  of  the  river  ?  Cush  and  Mizraim 
[were]  her  strength,  and  [it  was]  infinite  ; 
Put  and  Lubim  were  thy  helpers.  Yet 
[was]  she  carried  away  ;  she  went  into 
captivity**  (Nahum  3  :  8-10).  No- 
Amon  lay  on  either  side  of  the  Nile, 
here  separated  by  two  islands.  With  the 
prophet,  as  with  the  Arabs,  the  sea  is  the 
great  river.  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Libyans 
(Mashuasha),and  other  mercenaries,  sup- 
plied the  armies  of  the  Ethiopian  king 
of  Thebes.  The  final  destruction  of 
the  imperial  city,  which  never  afterwards 
attained  more  than  provincial  power, 
was  as  complete  as  that  which  afterwards 
overtook  her  conqueror  and  rival. 
Throughout  the  earlier  period  of  these 
wars,  while  Egypt  was  not  yet  invaded, 
and  Ethiopia  had  only  once  received  a 
check,  the  prophet  Isaiah  ceaselessly 
warns  Judah  against  the  Egyptian  alli- 
ance. It  was  rather  Egypt  than  Ethio- 
pia to  which  Judah  looked,  desiring  to 
form  a  confederacy,  weak  in  itself,  and 
which  could  not  stand  against  the  great 
king  of  the  East  without  calling  in  the 
unwelcome  support  of  Ethiopia. 

^rhe  yoke  of  Assyria,  now  declining  in 
power,  was  soon  tilirown  off,  and  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  Ethiopians  ever 
after  gained  a  momentary  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  Egypt.  The  Saite 
house,  true  to  its  leadership,  overthrew 
the  other  lines,  and  on  the  ruins  of 
what  Herodotus  terms  the  Dodecarchy 
arise  the  last  great  Egyptian  kingdom. 
The  activity  of  the  Saites  marvellously 
restored  the  prosperity  of  Egypt,  but 
they  were  in  advance  of  their  times. 
The  long  reign  of  Psammetichus,  the 
true  founder  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Dy- 
nasty, witnessed  a  great  disaster.  His 
success  was  due  to  his  Greek  merce- 
naries, and  the  favor  he  showed  these 
strangers  caused  the  desertion  of  a  great 
part  of  the  native  army,  who  established 
themselves  in  furthest  Ethiopia,  where 
they  were  heartily  welcomed  by  the  king 
of  the  country. 

Necho,  the  active  successor  of  Psam- 
metichus, for  a  moment  restored  the 
ancient  Empire.  Nineveh  had  fallen, 
and  it  did  not  appear  that  Babylon  would 
fill  her  place  in  the  world.  The  king  of 
Egypt  overran  Palestine  and  Syria,  and 
posted  a  strong  force  at  Carchemish. 
Here  they  were  disastrously  routed  by 


Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  dream  of  em- 
pire vanished.  Many  years  passed,  dur- 
ing which  the  Saites  prospered,  and 
strengthened  their  kingdom  by  sea  and 
land.  In  the  east  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  do  more  than  effect  small  di- 
versions and  ceaselessly  intrigue,  as  the 
king  of  Babylon  was  repeating  with  even 
more  thoroughness  the  conquests  of 
Assyria.  Jeremiah,  like  Isaiah,  de- 
nounces the  Egyptian  alliance,  which, 
however  sincere  on  the  part  of  the  two 
states,  Egypt  and  Judah,  was  sure  to 
leave  the  more  eastern  exposed  to  the 
vengeance  of  Babylon.  The  defeat  of 
Carchemish  is  but  the  prelude  to  the 
conquest  of  Egypt.  Years  pass,  and 
Jeremiah  is  carried  by  the  exiles  into 
Egypt,  where  he  still  predicts  the  long- 
delayed  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Ezekiel,  in  his  distant  captivity  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chebar,  sees  the  calamity 
of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  near  at  hand. 
Pharaoh,  the  great  crocodile  lying  in  the 
midst  of  his  rivers,  is  to  be  drawn  forth 
to  perish  in  the  desert.  As  Nahum 
warned  Nineveh  by  the  catastrophe  of 
Thebes,  so  Ezekiel  warns  Pharaoh  by  the 
downfall  of  the  Assyrian  king,  the  tallest 
and  widest  spreading  of  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon.  Nation  after  nation  falls 
before  the  sword  of  the  Babylonian,  and 
Pharaoh  and  his  host  at  last  sleep  in  the 
pit  among  the  multitude  of  the  uncov- 
enanted  slain. 

In  these  predictions  the  geography  of 
the  African  monarchies  is  dearly  indi- 
cated.    Pathros,  Upper  Egypt,  is  mark- 
edly distinguished  from  Mazor  or  Miz- 
raim, properly  Lower  Egypt.     Cush  and 
the  mercenaries  are  spoken  of,  and  the 
three  capitals  prominently  mentioned, 
Zoan,  No  (Thebes),  and  Noph  (Napata). 
Two  successors  of  Necho,  vanquished 
at  Carchemish,  had  reigned,  and  nearly 
forty  years  had  passed  before  the  blow 
fell  on  Egypt.     The  slight  statement  of 
this  event  in  ancient  history  is  at  length 
verified  by  a  fragmentary  cuneiform  rec- 
ord ot  Nebuchadnezzar's  invasions  of 
Egypt.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  fuller  ac- 
counts may  be  found  to  dear  up  this 
difficult  portion  of  history.     It  is  prob- 
able that    the    fall  of    Apries,  second 
successor  of  Necho,  the  Pharaoh  Hophra 
of  Scripture,  and  the  rise  of  Amasis, 
were  due  to  the  king  of  Babylon  ;  for 
this  story,  as  told  by  Herodotus,  is  very 
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improbable  without  the  circumstance  of 
a  foreign  invasion  ;  but  a  second  expe- 
dition seems  to  have  been  necessary  to 
secure  the  submission  of  Amasis.  (T.  G. 
Pinches,  Proceedings  Soc,  BibL  Arch,  3 
Dec.  1878.) 

A  century  passed  between  the  Assy- 
rian conquest  and  the  Babylonian,  and 
in  less  than  half  a  century  later  the  Per- 
sian Cambyses  made  Egypt  a  satrapy  ot 
his  Empire.  With  that  event  our  sur- 
vey closes. 

A  word  must  be  added  as  to  the  state 
of  Egypt  under  the  Saite  monarchs.  It 
is  astonishing  to  see  the  new  vitality 
which  bloomed  in  the  century  of  peace. 
The  temples  were  restored,  the  arts  re- 
vived ;  and  as  if  to  wipe  out  the  memory 
of  decline,  the  Egyptians  returned  to 
the  manners  and  style  of  the  old  mon- 
archy. There  was  much  that  was  arti- 
ficial in  this  ;  the  visitor  to  the  tombs 
of  this  age,  while  he  admires  the  delicacy 
and  finisn  of  their  sculptures,  observes 
that  they  lack  the  life  of  the  more  an- 
cient works.  Yet  in  spite  of  an  innate 
"weakness  the  Salte  monuments  far  excel 
those  of  the  age  which  preceded  them 
from  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  The  decay 
of  religion  is  noteworthj^.  It  is  a  time 
when  the  last  remainf  of  belief  are 
scarcely  traced  under  the  growth  of  su- 
iferstition.  Everything  portends  that 
ruin  which,  though  arrested  by  the 
healthy  vigor  of  the  struggle  with  Per- 
sia, during  two  centuries  of  misery  bro- 
ken by  occasional  glimpses  of  freedom, 
yet  came  with  the  second  Persian  con- 
quest, when  Egypt  had  so  lost  all  life 
that  she  soon  welcomed  the  Greek  con- 
queror of  her  enemy,  without  the  slight- 
est effort  to  regain  her  freedom. 

Here,  for  the  present,  the  subject  may 
be  laid  aside.  It  may  be  taken  up  with 
the  story  of  the  iM^nilin  age;  when  the 
Greek  historians  are  odmctjed  from  the 
Egyptian  texts,  the  Macedonian  dynasty 


and  its  administration  of  Egypt,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Greek  learning  of  Alex- 
andria in  producing  a  new  development 
of  Egyptian  religious  thought,  the  con- 
tact of  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  in 
that  centre  of  learned  activity,  and  the 
Alexandrian  school  of  Judaism,  the  pol- 
icy of  Cleopatra  and  its  influence  on  the 
Roman  Empire.    The  origin  of  monasti- 
cism,  and  the  Egyptian  and  Alexandrian 
parties  in  the  Church,  the  history  of  the 
separation  of  the  Copts  from  the  Greeks, 
and  the  overthrow  of  both  nation  and 
rulers  by  the  Muslim  invasion,  end  this 
second  period  of  the  history  of  Egypt, 
during  which  Greek  influence  is  always 
the  central  force.      There  yet  remains 
the  story  of  how  from  Byzantine  art  of 
Constantinople,  tempered  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Persian  and  the  Copt,  and 
reppilated    by  the  wants  of   the  Arab 
mmd,  there  grew  up  on  the  ruins  of  old 
Egypt  that  fair  art,   rich  in  fancy  but 
not  lacking  imagination,  which,    after 
passing  through   the   same  order    and 
phases  as  Gothic,  is  yet  maintaining  a 
lingering  existence  under  the  coarse  dis- 
couragement of  Turkish  rule.     For  the 
rest,  before  and  after  those  six  centuries 
in  which,  under  Fatimees   Eiyyoobees 
and  Memlooks,  Egypt  once  more  held 
imperial  sway,  and  the  splendors  of  Cairo 
recalled  the  ancient  glories  of  Thebes, 
the  history  of  the  country  is  but  that  of 
the  Arab  world.      Since   the  Turkish 
conquest,  indeed,  all  history  ceased  un- 
til the  rise  of  the  ruling  house,  which, 
in  spite  of  many  crimes  and  its  vulgar 
contempt  for  the  beauties  of  Arab  life 
and  Arab  art,  has  brought  Egypt  once 
more  into  the  rank  of  nations,   and,  if 
well  advised,  may  yet  revive  her  ancient 
strength.     These  are  the  subjects  of  the 
Greek  and  the   Muslim   periods,   with 
which,  at  some  future  time,  the  thread 
of  our  story  of  Egypt  may  be  taken  up 
again. — Contemporary  Review. 
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City  of  palaces,  Venice,  once  enthroned 
Secure,  a  queen  mid  fence  of  flashing  waters, 
Whom  East  and  West  with  rival  homage  owned 
A  wealthy  mother  with  fair  trooping  daughters. 
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What  art  thou  now  ?    Thy  walls  are  gray  and  old, 
In  thy  lone  halls  the  spider  weaves  his  woof, 
A  leprous    crust  creeps  o'er  thy  house  of  gold,* 
And  the  cold  rain  drips  through  thy  pictured  roof 
The  frequent  ringing  of  thy  churchly  bells 
Proclaims  a  faith  but  half-believed  by  few  ; 
Thy  palaces  are  trimmed  into  hotels. 
And  travelling  strangers,  a  vague-wondering  crew. 
Noting  thy  stones,  with  guide-book  in  their  hand, 
Leave  half  the  wealth  that  lingers  in  the  land. 

Lord  Bvron  and  the  Armenian  Convent. f 

• 

And  lived  he  here  ?     And  could  this  sweet  green  isle 
Volcanic  stuff  to  his  hot  heart  afford. 
That  he  might  nurse  his  wrath,  and  vent  his  bile 
On  god^  and  men,  this  proud,  mistempered  lord  ? 
Alas  !   poor  lord,  to  this  soft  leafy  nest, 
Where  only  pure  and  heavenly  thoughts  should  dwell, 
He  brought,  and  bore  and  cherished  in  his  breast, 
A  home-bred  devil,  and  a  native  hell. 
Unhappy  lord  !     If  this  be  genius,  then 
Grant  me,  O  God,  a  Muse  with  sober  sweep. 
That  I  may  eat  and  drink  with  common  men, 
Joy  with  their  joys,  and  with  their  weeping  weep  : 
Better  to  chirp  mild  loves  in  lowly  bower. 
Than  soar  through  stormy  skies  with  hatred  for  my  dower.  • 

Silvio  Pellico  and  the  Piombi.J 

O  God  !  how  oft  from  those  hot  leads  arose 
The  dolorous  cry.  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long 
Shall  patient  right  endure  triumphant  wrong. 
And  jealous  bars  in  pestilent  coop  inclose 
Earth's  elect  sons,  who  would  not  quench  the  light 
Of  Thy  law  in  their  soul,  and  warmly  cherished 
Each  kindliest  human  love,  and  sooner  perished 
Than  strangle  Truth  to  serve  usurping  Might  ? 
Thy  ways,  O  Lord,  are  dark,  but  not  to  me 
Hopeless  for  this,  or  bound  with  dark  despair  ; 
All  hangs  together,  and  each  part  must  bear 
The  burden  with  the  bounty  sent  from  Thee, 
y\s  faithful  Pellico  through  that  steaming  den 
Beheld  Thy  face,  and  preached  Thy  grace  to  men. 

MacmiUan's  Magazifu. 

*  The  Casa  efOro,  a  well-known  palace  on  the  right  side  of  the-Giiuid  Canal,  as  you  sail  Dp. 

f  Among  the  scores  of  little  green  islands  that  dot  the  Venetian  lagoons,  one  stands  promi- 
nent before  the  view  of  the  stranger  who  fast  free  prospect  from  any  of  the  hotels  that  line  the 
long  range  of  the  Kiva  degli  Schiatmd*  Oft  this  a  pious  Armenian,  some  time  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, founded  a  monastery  and  edtloUioiial  college  for  natives  of  his  own  country  who  might 
either  be  resident  in  Venice  for  purposes  of  trade,  or  might  look  to  this  central  spot  as  a  house  of 
refuge  for  learning  and  piety  amid  the  turmoil  of  the  great  world.  Poets  require  solitude : 
and  Lord  Byron's  domicile  here,  when  composing  Childe  Harold^  has  made  it  a  familiar  gondola 
trip  for  all  English  strangers  in  the  sea-built  city.  His  lordship's  portrait  and  that  of  Napoleon 
III.  look  down  from  the  walls,  most  incongruous  patron  saints  of  so  peaceful  a  retreat. 

X  The  Piombi  are  chambers  covered  with  lead,  in  the  topmost  tier  of  the  State  prison  behind 
the  Ducal  Palace  in  Venice,  where  Silvio  Pellico  was  confined  for  some  time  before  his  final 
exportation  to  the  Spielberg  in  Moravia.  The  account  of  his  sufferings  in  that  sweltering  den 
during  the  summer  months  is  the  most  pathetic  thing  that  I  know  in  human  story.  Nowhere 
else  was  Christian  faith  more  severely  tried  or  more  signally  triumphant. 
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Chapter  XX. 

ON    THE    KOAT)    TO    LA    TRAPPE. 

We  all  know  now  that  the  war  of 
1870  was  undertaken  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
French  people.  That  fact,  whatever  it 
may  be  worth,  has  been  conclusively  es- 
tablished by  the  reports  of  the  different 
Prefects  since  made  public,  and  no  one 
any  longer  dreams  of  disputing  it. 
Whether  any  conceivable  war,  just  or 
unjust,  necessary  or  unnecessary,  would 
not,  in  these  days,  be  unwelcome  to  the 
larger  portion  of  any  civilized  com- 
munity, and  whether,  in  the  case  of  the 
Franco-German  war,  the  discontent  of 
the  population  was  founded  upon  selfish 
or  upon  patriotic  and  moral  considera- 
tions, are  questions  which  admit  of  dis- 
cussion ;  but  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  a  stranger  who  should  have  hap- 
pened to  find  himself  in  France  during 
the  days  immediately  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  who  should 
have  endeavored  to  gauge  the  tfcmper  of 
the  people  by  the  evidence  of  his  own 
senses,  would  have  been  a  man  of  no 
ordinary  penetration  if  he  had  discovered 
that  the  coming  conflict  was  in  any 
special  sense  an  unpopular  one. 

If,  here  and  there,  a  bureaucrat,  like 
M.  de  T remonville,  shook  his  head,  or 
a  shopkeeper  or  two  sighed,  or  a  mer- 
chant looked  grave,  it  was  not  that  their 
minds  were  harassed  by  doubts  as  to 
whether  an  attack  upon  Prussia  were 
justifiable  or  no ;  and  such  isolated 
persons  were  hardly  distinguishable 
among  the  crowds  that  thronged  the 
caf6s,  night  and  day,  haranguing,  cheer- 
ing and  toasting  the  success  of  the  army, 
or  paraded  the  streets  in  gangs,  while 
they  bawled  out  patriotic  songs  with 
more  of  unanimity  than  of  unison.  In- 
deed, what  with  those  whose  enthusiasm 
was  aroused  by  the  gentle  stimulus  of 
official  promptings,  what  with  the  idlers 
who  are  ever  attracted  by  the  sight  of 
regiments  on  the  march  towards  the 
frontier,  and  what  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  honest  folks  who,  to  use  the 
words  of  Uncle  Toby,  believed  that  this 
war  was  **  but  the  getting  together  of 
ciuiet  and  harmless  people,  with  their 


swords  in  their  hands,  to  keep  the  am- 
bitious and  the  turbulent  within  bounds,  * ' 
there  was  no  lack  of  citizens  ready  to  do 
the  requisite  amount  of  shouting. 

Even  in  Algiers,  where  republicanism 
was  tolerably  strong,  and  where  the 
plebiscite  of  May  had  revealed  the  ex- 
istence of  a  growing  dislike  to  the  estab- 
lished form  of  government,  there  were 
no  public  demonstrations  save  such  as 
were  of  a  warlike  kind.  Farewell  din- 
ners and  eloquent  speeches  were  not 
wanting  ;  the  newspapers  forgot  their 
political  differences  while  publishing 
denunciations  of  the  infamous  Bismarck, 
relating  startling  anecdotes  bearing  upon 
his  private  life  and  that  of  his  royal  mas- 
ter, and  predicting  the  speedy  discom- 
fiture of  the  barbarian  host ;  and  every 
day  an  assemblage  composed  of  all 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  collected  upon 
the  quays  to  see  the  last  of  the  home- 
ward-bound regiments,  and  to  raise  a 
parting  cheer  as  the  huge  transports 
glided  slowly  out  to  sea,  with  Hags  flying 
and  bands  playing,  it  is  true  that  a 
great  many  of  these  worthy  people  after 
wards  averred  that  they  had  deprecated 
from  the  outset  a  war  dictated  solely  by 
aims  of  selfish  ambition  ;  but  they  dis- 
guised their  feelings  very  successfully  at 
the  time. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  bustle  and  ex- 
citement the  Algerian  world  almost  for- 
got Mademoiselle  de  Mersac's  approach- 
ing marriage.  Congratulatory  visits 
ceased  ;  the  tongues  of  the  gossips  bus- 
ied themselves  with  other  topics  ;  even 
in  the  bride-elect's  own  household  the 
coming  event  was  less  spoken  of  than 
Marshal  Leboeuf's  plan  and  the  unex- 
pected defection  of  the  South-German 
states.  To  Jeanne  this  was  an  immense 
relief  ;  and  a  still  greater  was  a  slacken- 
ing in  the  attentions  of  M.  de  Saint-Luc, 
who  at  this  time  was  much  occupied  in 
bidding  adieu  to  old  friends  and  com- 
rades, and  in  watching,  a  little  wist- 
fully, their  departure  to  take  part  in  the 
great  game  of  which  he  could  now  only 
be  a  spectator,  and  who  was  seldom  able 
to  leave  the  town  before  nightfall.  Even 
when  he  did  come,  he  could  talk  of 
nothing  but  the  war,  the  prospect  of  a 
rising  among  the  more  turbulent  of  the 
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Arab  tribes,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
troops  who  were  being  hurried  out  of 
the  colony.  And  so  long  as  he  confined 
himself  to  such  subjects  as  these,  he  was 
as  pleasant  a  companion  as  any  one  else, 
and  a  more  intelligent  one  than  the  gen- 
erality. 

At  length  the  last  of  the  transports 
cleared  out  of  the  harbor  ;  the  streets 
were  no  longer  blocked  by  out-going 
regiments  and  long  trains  of  baggage- 
wagons  ;  Zouaves,  Turcos,  Linesmen, 
Chasseurs  d*Afrique,  and  Spahis,  all 
were  gone  ;  and  the  town  resumed  its 
normal  aspect,  and  more  than  its  nor- 
mal quiet.  Then  came  a  week  of  sus- 
pense, which  developed  into  a  vague  un- 
easiness, as  day  succeeded  to  day,  and 
no  news  arrived  from  the  seat  of  war, 
except  some  uncertain  rumors  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  forces.  M.  de  Font- 
vieille  began  to  grumble.  /'This  Em- 
I>eror  inspires  me  with  no  confidence,*' 
he  said.  **  Why  does  he  stay  in  Paris 
instead  of  joining  his  army  ?  His  uncle 
would  have  been  across  the  Rhine  be- 
fore now.  *  * 

In  due  time,  however,  came  tidings 
of  the  affair  of  Saarbriick,  magnified, 
in  the  course  of  transmission,  into  a  de- 
cisive victory  ;  and  then  the  croakers 
were  put  to  silence,  'and  the  timid  re- 
assured. 

It  was  L^on  who,  radiant  with  joy, 
brought  the  newspaper  containing  this 
good  news  to  El  Biar,  and  read  it  out 
in  the  stable-yard,  while  Jeanne,  who 
had  been  holding  a  conference  with 
Pierre  Cauvin,  peeped  over  his  shoulder, 
and  the  Arab  grooms  and  helpers  sus- 
pended their  work  to  listen.  **  Louis  a 
re(u  son  bapteme  de  feu,''  It  was  the 
Emperor's  dispatch  that  he  read — that 
dispatch  which  has  been  chuckled  over 
by  every  fool  in  Christendom,  and 
which  has  been  quoted  over  and  over 
again — for  no  very  apparent  reason — as 
an  example  of  empty  bombast.  I  don't 
know  that  anybody  thought  it  specially 
ridiculous  at  the  time.  Certainly  L6on's 
small  audience  did  not. 

**  We  begin  well,"  said  the  young  man 
complacently,  folding  up  the  paper  and 
replacing  it  in  his  pocket.  **  M.  de 
Fontvieille  will  believe  now  that  the  Em- 
peror knows  what  he  is  about. ' ' 

**  A  man  may  be  a  bad  ruler  and  a 
good    soldier,    1    suppose,"    remarked 


Jeanne.  **  Let  us  hope  that  it  is  so  in 
his  case,  and  that  he  may  finish  this  war 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  horrible  to 
think  that  no  victory  can  be  won  with- 
out thousands  of  homes  being  made 
miserable.  * ' 

**  Thousands  of  people  die  every  day 
in  their  beds,"  said  L6on.  **  There 
will  always  be  plenty  ot  misery  so  long 
as  the  world  lasts  ;  and  what  happier 
end  could  a  man  wish  for  than  to  be  killed 
in  battle  ?  I  am  not  sure  that  war  is  an 
unmixed  evil." 

**  The  good  God  would  not  have  per- 
mitted war  to  exist  if  there  were  not 
some  necessity  for  it,"  put  in  Pierre 
Cauvin,  piously.  **  It  is  sad  to  think 
of  the  poor  folks  whose  crops  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  armies  ;  but  if  they  lose, 
others  gain — particularly  those  who  have 
horses  to  sell.  There  is  no  beast  in  M. 
le  Marquis'  stable  that  1  could  not  dis- 
pose of  for  the  remonie^  to-morrow ,  at 
the  price  of  8oo  francs. '  * 

"  Apropos,"  said  Leon,  **  I  had  a 
letter  this  morning  from  Mr.  Harrington, 
to  whom  I  had  written,  forwarding  him 
the  price  of  the  horse  which  he  had  left 
here  to  be  sold.  Unfortunately  I  took 
the  first  good  offer  I  had  for  him.  If  1 
had  only  foreseen  that  we  should  have 
war,  I  should  not  have  parted  with  him 
so  readily.  However,  Mr.  Barrington 
seems  satisfied.  He  writes  in  a  very 
friendly  way,  and  sends  his  congratula- 
tions to  you  and  Saint-Luc.  And  now 
1  think  of  it,  there  was  an  enclosure  for 
you,  which  1  must  have  put  somewhere," 
continued  this  exasperating  young  man, 
searching  vainly  in  all  his  pockets — 
*•  unless  I  have  torn  it  up  by  mistake, 
or  dropped  it.     Oh,  here  it  is." 

Jeanne  took  her  letter  with  an  un- 
moved countenance,  and  presently  car- 
ried it,  still  unopened,  indoors  with  her. 

I  hope  nobody  will  think  the  worse  of 
Jeanne  because  it  must  be  recorded  of 
her  that,  as  soon  as  she  had  put  four 
solid  stone  walls  between  her  and  the 
outer  world,  she  took  Barrington's  letter 
out  of  its  envelope  and  kissed  it  before 
reading  it.  No  doubt  she  forgot  her 
self-respect  and  her  duty  to  her  affianced 
husband  in  so  doing  ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  she  was  quite  alone  at 
the  time — which,  as  every  one  will  allow, 
makes  a  difference.  If  a  prying  diMe 
boUeux  could  look  in  upon  us,  and  ex* 
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hibit  us  to  our  friends  at  such  times  as 
we  deemed  ourselves  most  secure  from 
observation,  should  we  not  be  fortunate 
indeed  to  escape  conviction  of  any  worse 
sin  than  that  of  raising  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper  to  our  lips  ?  Moreover,  Jeanne 
did  not  consider  her  love  for  Harrington 
a  sin  at  all,  but  at  the  most  a  humiliation 
— a  weakness  to  be  concealed  from  the 
world  at  large,  not  by  any  means  to  be 
cast  out  from  her  heart,  supposing  that 
to  be  possible.  How  she  arranged  mat- 
ters with  the  Cur6  of  El  Biar,  to  whom 
she  confessed  her  peccadilloes  with  de- 
vout regularity  and  without  conscious 
reservation,  1  don't  know.  Possibly 
she  may  not  have  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  her  to  inform  that  holy  man  ot 
matters  which,  to  her  mind,  did  not 
come  within  the  category  of  offences 
against  God  or  man. 

So  she  kissed  the  unconscious  sheet, 
and  sighed  over  it,  and  then  read  it. 

The  letter  was  as  little  worthy  of  so 
much  honor  as  its  writer  was  of  the  heart 
he  had  won  ;  but  who  or  what  gets  rigid 
justice  in  this  chaotic  world  ?  Barring- 
ton  wrote  much  as  he  spoke — easily, 
fluently,  without  much  consideration, 
and  thinking,  all  the  time,  rather  of  him- 
self than  of  the  person  whom  he  ad- 
dressed. His  composition — a  somewhat 
diffuse  one — was  well  worded,  and  not 
devoid  of  a  certain  sentimental  grace  ot 
diction  ;  but  it  breathed  of  self  in  every 
line.  While  penning  it,  he  had  been 
smarting  under  a  genuine  and  heartfelt 
sense  of  injury.  In  so  far  as  it  was  given 
to  him  to  love  any  one,  he  had  loved, 
and  did  love  Jeanne.  He  had  felt  tol- 
erably certain,  too,  that  his  love  was  re- 
turned ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  rallied 
from  the  first  shock  produced  upon  his 
raind  by  Leon's  intelligence,  he  had  had 
little  difficulty  in  persuading  himself 
that  he  had  been  jilted.  To  a  man  of 
his  temperament  such  a  conviction  was 
almost  more  painful  than  the  bereave- 
ment which  it  implied.  **  Now  that  I 
have  said  all  that  good  manners  require 
in  the  way  of  congratulations,**  he 
wrote,  **  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
cast  aside  conventionality  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  to  confess  candidly  that  the 
announcement  ot  your  engagement  to 
M.  de  Saint-Luc  seems  to  me  too  terri- 
ble to  have  any  foundation  in  reality. 
It  is  so  few  weeks   since  my  own  eyes 


and  ears  convinced  me  of  your  positive 
dislike  to  this  man  that  I  can  hardly 
bring  myself  to  believe  in  your  having, 
of  your  own  free  will,  chosen  him  to  be 
your  husband.  The  whole  business 
strikes  me  as  so  preposterous  that,  as  1 
sit  writing  here  in  my  club  in  London, 
I  keep  asking  myself  whether  the  gloomy 
stillness  of  this  big  room,  the  rattle  of 
the  cabs  outside,  the  peculiar,  all-per- 
vading London  smell  of  smoke  and 
stables  and  the  glint  of  sallow  sunlight 
which  falls  upon  my  paper,  and  upon 
your  brother's  letter  lying  open  before 
me,  are  not  part  and  parcel  of  some  hor- 
rid dream,  and  whether  1  shall  not  pres- 
ently awake  to  see  the  glorious  African 
sun  streaming  through  my  persiennes^ 
and  hear  the  shrill  *  Arri  ! — ar-r-r-i  !'  of 
my  old  friends  the  donkey-drivers,  and 
those  plaintive,  drawling  street-cries  of 
the  Arabs,  which  used  to  rouse  me 
every  morning  in  dear  old  Algiers.  Or 
is  London  the  reality,  and  Algiers  the 
dream  ?  I  begin  to  suspect  that  my  life 
there  was  nothing  else.  Of  the  happy 
illusions,  the  groundless  fancies,  the  fool- 
ish hopes  which  I  built  up  for  myself  in 
that  delicious  dreamland,  I  had,  per- 
haps, better  not  speak.  They  are  all 
fading  away  fast  now,  dispersed  by  the 
pitiless,  palpable  presence  of  that  letter, 
dated  *  Campagne  de  Mersac,  Algiers,* 
which  stares  me  in  the  face,  and  will 
not  be  ignored.  1  suppose  1  ought  not 
to  complain.  No  man  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect more  than  a  certain  meed  of  happi- 
ness, and  perhaps  1  have  had  ray  share. 
And  memory  at  least  remains  to  me, 
and  can  never  be  taken  from  me.  Mem- 
ory, which  restores  to  us  all  that  is  sweet 
and  beautiful  in  the  past,  without  its 
anxieties  and  petty  cares — the  roses  with- 
out the  thorns  ;  the  sunshine  without 
the  rain.  Memory,  which,  in  this  world 
of  constant  change  and  decay,  is  a  more 
real  and  permanent  friend  than  happi- 
ness. Memory,  which  " — et  cetera,  et 
cetera.  There  was  a  good  deal  more  of 
this  kind  of  thing.  The  writer,  losing 
himself  gradually  in  the  mists  of  a  com- 
placent sentimentalism,  wandered  far- 
ther and  farther  from  his  point,  and  en- 
tirely forgot  his  original  intention  of 
piercing  Jeanne's  faithless  breast  by 
thrusts  of  polished  sarcasm.  He  wound 
up,  quite  contentedly,  at  length  with  a 
poetical,  but  rather  obscure  paragraph, 
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the  import  of  which  appeared  to  be  that, 
miserable  though  he  was  above  all  other 
men,  yet  his  sensibility  and  culture  were 
such  that  he  could  draw  from  affliction's 
self  sources  of  delight  undreamt  of  by 
less  refined  natures. 

To  Jeanne,  who  understood  but  very 
imperfectly  the  character  of  the  man 
whom  she  loved,  all  this  poor  stuff  was 
the  most  pathetic  eloquence.  Her  own 
character  was  drawn  in  clear,  firm,  de- 
cided lines,  and  had  none  of  the  shifting 
shades  and  gradations  which  enabled 
Barrington  to  look  at  a  subject  from  fifty 
different  points  of  view,  and  to  change 
his  mode  of  action  with  reference  to  it  a 
dozen  times  in  as  many  hours.  Black 
was  black  to  her,  and  white,  white.  If 
Barrington 's  letter  did  not  mean  that  he 
loved  her,  and  that  he  saw  she  did  not 
love  Saint-Luc,  what  did  it  mean  ?  At 
that  moment  it  was  as  clear  as  daylight 
to  her  that  she  had  made  a  terrible  mis- 
take ;  and  she  could  not  help  asking 
herself  whether,  even  now,  it  were  an 
irreparable  one.  Her  first  duty,  she 
conceived,  was  to  save  Leon  ;  but  if  she 
could  accomplish  this  end  as  well  by 
marrying  Barrington  as  by  marrying 
Saint-Luc,  she  would  throw  over  the 
latter  unhesitatingly.  The  difficulty  was 
that,  Barrington  not  having  avowed  his 
love  in  so  many  words,  and  it  being  im- 
possible for  her  to  let  him  understand 
that  he  might  venture  to  do  so,  she  could 
not  free  herself  from  her  present  en- 
tanglement without  risk  of  bringing 
about  her  brother's  ruin.  She  sat 
chafing  under  the  weight  of  the  chains 
which  she  had  forged  for  herself,  and 
seeking  vainly  for  some  means  of  break- 
ing them,  till  she  could  bear  the  confine- 
ment of  the  house  no  longer  ;  and  put- 
ting on  her  hat  and  gloves,  went  back 
to  the  stable-yard,  thinking  that  per- 
chance some  practical  solution  might 
suggest  itself  to  her  in  the  free  open  air. 

The  sight  of  her  pony-chaise  standing 
before  the  coach-house  put  it  into  her 
head  to  take  a  drive  out  into  the  coun- 
try, and  she  at  once  summoned  a  groom, 
and  told  him  to  put  Caid  and  Sheikh  to. 
These  were  the  same  ponies  which  Saint- 
Luc  had  sold  to  Ldon,  upon  such  favor- 
able terms  for  the  purchaser,  a  few 
months  before,  and  which  she  had  for  a 
long  time  refused  to  drive.  Latterly 
she  had  taken  to  making  use  of  them 


pretty  frequently,  it  being  no  longer  a 
matter  of  any  importance  whether  or  no 
they  ought  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
a  gift  from  their  former  owner.  They 
were  a  good  serviceable  pair,  not  very 
taking  to  the  eye,  but  willing  and  endur- 
ing, like  all  Arabs,  and  faster  trotters 
than  the  generality  of  their  race. 
J  eanne  had  put  a  good  half-mile  of  road 
between  herself  and  home  before  she 
was  well  settled  in  her  seat. 

Westward  she  drove,  along  the  hilly 
road  which  leads  to  Kol^ah,  regardless 
of  the  sultry  heat  and  blinding  glare, 
urged  on  by  the  goad  of  her  feverish  re- 
grets, and  caring  little  whither  she  went, 
so  that  she  were  able  to  move  swiftly. 
There  was  an  oppressive  hush  and  still- 
ness in  the  atmosphere.  Over  the  Atlas 
mountains,  towards  the  south,  brooded 
a  sullen,  coppery  haze,  veiling  the 
snow  ;  northward  the  sea  heaved  with  a 
slow,  glassy  swell ;  the  dusty  olive  trees 
that  bordered  the  road,  the  creepers  that 
hung  among  the  cactus  hedges — even  the 
tough,  sharp-pointed  alpes  themselves — 
seemed  to  droop  and  sicken  under  the 
fierce  rays  of  the  sun.  Jeanne  looked 
neither  to  right  nor  left ;  but  whirled  on 
through  the  choking  dust  and  the  hot 
simmering  air,  past  parched  fields  and 
silent  farmhouses,  and  many  a  dry  ra- 
vine and  stony  watercourse  ;  till,  rattling 
through  the  little  village  of  Ch6ragas, 
where  the  white  houses  were  all  closely 
shuttered,  and  neither  man  nor  beast 
was  stirring,  she  emerged,  at  length,  up- 
on the  upland  of  Staou6li,  and  the  fertile 
acres  surrounding  the  monastery  of  La 
Trappe. 

This  plain,  once  a  sterile  waste,  has 
been  rendered  productive,  after  years  of 
labor,  by  the  monks,  assisted  by  some 
government  subventions  and  private 
donations.  All  around  their  lonely 
dwelling  the  air  is  heavy  with  the  per- 
fume of  the  sweet  geranium  fields,  which 
form  one  of  their  chief  sources  of  reve- 
nue. From  the  sale  of  a  scent  distilled 
from  these  plants,  from  that  of  a  liqueur 
manufactured  on  the  premises,  and  from 
the  produce  of  its  own  fields,  orange 
groves,  and  orchards,  the  silent  brother- 
hood is  now  able  to  support  itself,  and 
to  dispense  a  fairly  large  annual  amount 
in  charity.  It  is  a  community  highly 
respected  in  the  neighborhood,  living  as 
hard  and  bitter  a  life  as  the  most  deter- 
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mined  self-tormentor  could  wish  for — 
but  not  a  useless  one. 

The  sight  of  the  monastery — a  long, 
low,  whitewashed  building,  standing 
close  to  the  road,  and  faced  by  a  clump 
of  stunted  palms — reminded  Jeanne  that 
she  had  accomplished  a  distance  of 
twelve  kilometres  without  slackening 
speed — a  fact  to  which  the  heaving  flanks 
and  streaming  coats  of  her  ponies  added 
their  mute  testimony.  She  drew  up  in 
the  shadow  of  a  wall,  and,  dropping  her 
reins,  allowed  the  tired  beasts  to  rest  for 
a  while. 

Presently  a  lay  brother  waddled  out, 
shading  his  eyes  from  the  glare  with  his 
hand,  and  took  a  leisurely  survey  of  the 
new-comer.  He  recognized  Mademoi- 
selle de  Mersac,  with  whom  he  had  had 
dealings  from  time  to  time  on  behalf  of 
his  Superiors,  and  welcomed  her  with 
all  the  warmth  of  a  naturally  garrulous 
soul,  whose  lot  had  been  cast  by  ironical 
destiny  among  the  living  dead.  While 
the  good  man  chattered  about  the  crops 
and  the  prospects  of  a  sirocco,  and  the 
news  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  what 
not,  sponging  the  horses*  noses  as  he 
talked,  and  feeding  them  with  slices  of 
black  bread,  Jeanne  let  her  eyes  roam 
over  the  melancholy  white  fafade  of  the 
building,  wondering  vaguely  what  man- 
ner of  existence  was  led  by  the  ghastly, 
mysterious  figures  whom  it  concealed, 
and  almost  finding  it  in  her  heart  to  envy 
them  their  immunity  from  all  earthly 
cares  and  perplexities.  In  her  present 
mood,  she  was  inclined  to  underrate 
physical  suffering  as  compared  with 
mental.  There  are  people  out  in  the 
world  who  undergo  a  daily  penance  as 
severe  a*  tiiat  of  La  Trappe,  and  get  no 
credit  for  it ;  a  penance  not  of  silence 
but  of  speech — of  forced  smiles,  of 
feigned  sympathies,  of  perpetual  right- 
eous dissimulation.  The  monks  at  least 
have  the  consolation  of  working  towards 
a  definite  end,  and  of  seeing  their  re- 
ward draw  nearer  every  day,  she  thought, 
remembering  an  inscription  which  she 
had  noticed  once  before  upon  the  wall 
of  this  same  monastery,  *  *  S*t7  est  triste 
de  vivre  ^  la  Trappe ^  qu'il  est  doux  d'y 
mourir  !'  * 

The  words  hung  m  her  memory  and 
haunted  her,  long  after  she  had  bidden 
farewell  to  her  friend  of  the  brown  robe, 
and  had  set  her  face  homewards  again. 


To  one  so  bewildered  and  unhappy  as 

herself,  death,  indeed,  appeared  sweeter 

than  life  ;  and  it  was  in  all  sincerity  that 

she  sighed  out,   **  Oh,  if  1  could  only 

get  a  sun-stroke  or  a  fever,  and  shake 

off  all  my  troubles  in  that  simple  way, 

how  glad  and  thankful  I  should  be  !*' 

It  may  perhaps  be  true  that. 

Whatever  crazy  sorrow  saith, 

No  life  that  breathes  with  human  breath, 

Has  ever  truly  longed  for  death. 

But  Jeanne,  at  all  events,  thought  she 
did  so  ;  and  that,  when  you  come  to  con- 
sider of  it,  is  pretty  nearly  the  same 
thing. 

It  is,  however,  one  thing  to  desire  dis- 
solution in  the  abstract,  and  another  to 
face  the  painful,  sickening  wrench  with 
which  body  and  soul  are  separated  ; 
and  it  so  fell  out  that,  very  shortly  after 
breathing  the  aspiration  recorded  above, 
our  heroine  had  occasion  to  appreciate 
this  distinction.  For  while,  lost  in  her 
own  sad  thoughts,  she  hurried  her  steeds 
upon  their  homeward  way,  there  met 
her  suddenly,  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill,  a 
long  string  of  laden  camels,  moving 
slowly  to  the  westward,  their  wild  Arab 
drivers  pacing  beside  them,  and  their 
black,  misshapen  shadows  thrown  far  be- 
yond the  road  by  the  sinking  sim.  To 
the  human  eye  nothing  can  be  more 
pleasing  than  the  quaint,  unexpected 
pictures  of  desert  life  which  thus  start 
up,  every  now  and  again,  in  the  midst 
of  the  European  civilization  of  Algiers  ; 
to  the  equine,  nothing  is  more  odious. 
I  suppose  that  there  are  very  few  living 
horses,  Arab  or  other,  who  can  look 
with  perfect  equanimity  upon  a  camel, 
which,  in  truth,  when  viewed  in  an  im- 
partial light,  and  divested  of  all  tradi- 
tional associations,  is  as  hideous  a  brute, 
and  as  like  the  creation  of  a  night- 
mare, as  can  well  be  conceived.  Caid, 
Jeanne's  near  pony,  was  a  most 
worthy,  well-meaning  little  beast  free 
from  any  kind  of  vice,  and,  albeit  of  a 
somewhat  nervous  temperament,  too 
conscious  of  the  responsibilities  which 
rested  upon  him  when  in  harness  to 
indulge  in  anything  beyond  a  sober 
shy  at  the  sight  of  donkeys,  wheelbar- 
rows, veiled  Mauresques,  and  other 
spectacles  of  an  alarming  nature  ;  but 
he  drew  the  line  at  camels.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  these  ungainly  monsters  he  lost 
all  courage  and  self-respect,  and  became 
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as  one  possessed  ;  and  now,  perceiving 
the  approach  of  his  old  enemies,  he 
gave  a  snort,  a  plunge,  and  a  swerve, 
which  shook  his  driver  roughly  out  of 
dreamland,  and  very  nearly  out  of  her 
seat  into  the  bargain.  She,  resenting 
this  abrupt  show  of  insubordination,  and 
acting  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
foolishly  cut  him  sharply  over  the  shoul- 
der with  her  whip.  That  was  final. 
Caid  flung  up  his  heels,  threw  himself 
into  his  collar,  and  made  a  clean  bolt 
for  it.  As  for  Sheikh,  he,  finding  him- 
self tearing  along  the  road,  willy-nilly, 
at  the  rate  of  an  express  train,  naturally 
concluded  that  something  very  dreadful 
was  the  matter,  and  became  as  panic- 
stricken  as  his  companion.  And  so,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  seconds,  Jeanne 
came  to  a  clear  sense  of  the  fact  that  she 
had  lost  all  control  over  her  horses. 
She  twisted  the  reins  round  and  round 
her  hands,  and  pulled  with  all  the  force 
of  a  tolerably  strong  pair  of  arms  ;  but 
she  might  as  well  have  tugged  at  a  stone 
wall.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
sit  still,  and  let  the  ponies  run  until  they 
should  be  exhausted,  or  until  something 
should  stop  them. 

Jeanne  did  not  like  it.  She  knew 
that  she  was  in  imminent  danger  of  be- 
ing dashed,  head  first,  against  a  road  as 
hard  as  granite,  and  the  prospect  had 
nothing  inviting  for  her.  To  be  killed 
outright  might  be  a  blessing — though 
even  that  did  not  seem  quite  so  clear  as 
it  had  done  five  minutes  before  ;  but  to 
be  mangled,  stunned,  battered,  to  break 
an  arm  or  a  leg,  to  spend  the  rest  ot  the 
long,  hot  summer  in  bed,  and  probably 
not  die  of  it  at  all,  these  were  possibili- 
ties before  which  Jeanne,  courageous  as 
she  was,  felt  her  heart  fail,  and  a  cold 
chill  creep  through  her  veins.  Mean- 
while, her  light  carriage  was  swaying, 
lurching,  and  bumping  onwards  at  a  pace 
too  good  to  last.  Before  her  was  a 
stretch  of  fiat,  straight  road  ;  but  at  the 
end  of  it  was  an  awkward  sharp  comer 
that  she  knew  of,  and  beyond  that  was 
a  bridge  with  stone  parapets.  It  was 
true  that,  if  by  any  miracle  she  should 
happen  to  pass  safely  through  these  per- 
ils, she  would  shortly  reach  a  stiff  piece 
of  rising  ground,  upon  which  it  was 
likely  enough  that  she  might  succeed  in 
pulling  up  the  runaways  ;  but  she  plainly 
perceived  that  her  chance  of  ever  seeing 


that  hill  was  but  a  poor  one,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  she  was  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  dreaded  comer.  Suddenly 
the  tall  figure  of  a  horseman  shot  up  be- 
tween her  and  the  sky,  and  stood  mo- 
tionless directly  in  her  path.  Recogniz- 
ing Saint-Luc  and  the  new  danger  that 
threatened  her  simultaneously,  she  stood 
up,  steadying  herself  by  grasping  the 
dashboard,  and  shouted  to  him,  with  all 
her  force,  to  get  out  of  the  way.  But  it 
was  too  late.  Either  he  did  not  hear  or 
did  not  understand ;  for,  instead  of 
drawing  to  one  side,  he  spurred  his 
horse  towards  her,  and  threw  up  his 
arms. 

The  catastrophe  was  over  in  a  moment. 
Caid  swerved  violently,  crossed  his  legs, 
and  came  down  with  a  crash  like  the  fall 
of  a  house,  dragging  the  other  pony  after 
him  ;  and  Jeanne,  thrown  forwards  by 
the  shock,  found  herself  upon  her  hands 
and  knees  on  the  wayside  grass,  dazed 
and  shaken,  but  not  in  the  least  hurt. 

When  she  had  in  some  degree  recov- 
ered command  of  her  senses,  she  was 
standing  up,  mechanically  bmshing  the 
dust  off  the  front  of  her  dress.  Saint- 
Luc  was  bending  over  her  anxiously, 
with  a  face  as  white  as  his  linen  jacket ; 
the  ponies,  trembling  and  subdued,  were 
upon  their  legs  again,  and  the  blood  was 
slowly  falling,  drop  by  drop,  from  an 
ugly  scrape  upon  Caid's  shoulder. 

**  How  unfortunate  !'*  she  ejaculated, 
pointing  to  this  wound  ;  * '  he  is  marked 
for  life.'* 

*  *  Who  ?  That  wretched  little  beast  ? 
As  if  it  signified!**  cried  Saint- Luc ; 
*  *  but  you — are  you  sure  you  are  not 
hurt?** 

*  *  Yes,  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  me — nothing  at  all.*' 

**  God  be  praised  !**  he  exclaimed 
piously,  taking  off  his  hat. 

Jeanne  looked  at  him  with  a  vague 
surprise,  but  said  nothing.  Her  ideas 
were  still  a  little  confused,  and  she  did 
not  yet  realize  that  Saint-Luc  had  just 
saved  her  life,  and  might  possibly  expect 
some  words  of  thanks. 

*  •  What  a  mercy  it  was  that  I  chanced 
to  meet  you  just  in  the  nick  of  time  !** 
he  went  on.  **  1  am  sorry  I  had  to  give 
you  such  a  terrible  shaking  ;  but  it  was 
the  only  thing  to  be  done,  and  the 
ponies  will  not  be  much  the  worse,  I 
think.** 
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*'  I  should  have  stopped  them  when  I 
got  to  the  hill,"  answered  Jeanne,  not 
very  graciously.  **  What  could  have 
made  you  place  yourself  just  in  our 
path  ?  I  shall  never  be  able  to  under- 
stand how  it  was  that  we  were  not  both 
killed/' 

'*  A  horse  will  never  run  into  another 
horse,  or  a  man,  or  indeed  anything, 
unless  he  cannot  possibly  stop  himself,** 
said  Saint- Luc,  with  some  modest  satis- 
faction in  the  success  of  his  rather  haz- 
ardous exploit.  *  *  1  knew  that  your  run- 
aways would  see  me  from  a  sufficient 
distance  to  make  an  attempt  at  getting 
out  of  my  way,  and  I  thought  it  very 
likely  that  they  would  do  what,  in  fact, 
they  did  do — swerve,  and  slip  up.  There 
was  the  chance  of  your  being  thrown 
out  and  hurt,  no  doubt  ;  but  I  think  you 
would  have  had  a  worse  accident  if  I 
had  not  stopped  you.  It  makes  me 
shudder  to  think  of  what  might  have 
happened  if  your  carriage  had  been 
dashed,  as  it  almost  certainly  would  have 
been,  against  the  parapet  of  that  bridge. '  * 

* '  Yes,  I  had  been  dreading  the  bridge,  *  * 
confessed  Jeanne.  **  I  daresay  you  were 
quite  right  to  do  as  you  did.  The  only 
misfortune  is  that  Caid  should  be  so 
terribly  marked  ;  for  I  know  L6on  will 
be  very  much  annoyed  when  he  sees 
him.  However,  it  can't  be  helped. 
The  best  thing  we  can  do  now  is  to  get 
him  home  as  quickly  as  possible,  poor 
little  fellow,  and  have  him  attended  to.** 

So  saying,  she  got  into  the  pony-car- 
riage again,  and  resumed  the  reins, 
while  Saint-Luc  admiringly  compliment- 
ed her  upon  her  courage. 

*'  Most  ladies,  *  *  he  said,  **  would  have 
insisted  upon  walking  home.  *  * 

'  *  Not  if  they  were  as  tired  as  1  am, '  * 
answered  Jeanne,  with  a  faint  smile,  as 
she  drew  her  whip  gently  across  Sheikh's 
back.  ^ 

The  remainder  of  the  homeward  jour- 
ney —  an  interminable  distance,  as  it 
seemed  to  her  —  was  performed,  of 
necessity,  at  a  foot's  pace,  her  lover  rid- 
ing beside  her  with  an  air  of  watchful 
solicitude,  which,  considering  that  one 
of  her  ponies  was  dead  lame  and  that 
both  were  thoroughly  exhausted  and 
subdued,  was  perhaps  slightly  absurd. 
At  ordinary  times,  such  a  display  of  care 
and  implied  proprietorship  would  have 
irritated  her  beyond  bearing,  but  now 


she  was  too  dispirited  to  mind  it.  In 
her  adventure  and  its  commonplace  end- 
ing, she  fancied  she  could  trace  an  an- 
swer to  those  questioning  hopes  and 
fears  as  to  her  future  with  which  she 
had  set  out  some  hours  before.  Ap- 
parently there  were  but  two  alternatives 
before  her — death,  or  Saint-Luc  ;  and 
since  the  fonner  destiny  was  evidently 
not  to  be  hers,  where  was  the  use  of 
quarrelling  with  the  latter  ? 

She  bore  his  respectful  homage  and 
adoring  glances  with  a  composure  half 
forced,  half  apathetic  ;  and  remember- 
ing, as  her  nerves  gradually  recovered 
themselves,  what  was  due  to  her  rescuer, 
thanked  him  for  risking  his  safety,  in  a 
little,  cold,  set  speech,  which  he  jumped 
at  as  a  hungry  dog  snatches  at  a  dry 
bone. 

**  You  have  nothing  to  thank  me  for," 
he  cried  eagerly.  "  My  life  is  yours  to 
do  what  you  like  with,  and  I  am  ready 
to  lay  it  down  for  you  whenever  and 
wherever  you  please.*' 

**  You  are  very  kind  to  say  so,'*  she 
replied  gravely ;  *'  but  that  is  not 
necessary,  nor  likely  to  be.  Will  you 
not  come  in  ?"  she  added,  tor  they  were 
now  at  the  entrance  of  the  Campagne  de 
Mersac. 

**  No,  thank  you,*'  he  answered  hes- 
itatingly. **  You  are  tired,  and  do  not 
want  me." 

She  did  not  contradict  him.  "  Till 
to-morrow,  then,"  she  said,  bowing  to 
him,  as  she  turned  in  through  the  gates 
with  a  look  of  relief  upon  her  face  which 
she  was  as  powerless  to  conceal  as  he 
was  to  ignore. 

And  if  Jeanne  went  to  bed  with  a 
heavy  heart  that  night,  it  is  probable 
that  Saint-Luc*s  was  not  much  lighter. 

Chapter   XXI. 

AN    UNROMANTIC    PARTING. 

The  very  first  thing  that  Jeanne  did, 
on  waking,  the  next  morning,  was  to 
read  Harrington's  letter  over  again  from 
beginning  to  end  ;  for  mere  courtesy 
required  of  her  that  she  should  return 
some  answer  to  it ;  and  though  her  halt- 
formed  hopes  of  yesterday  were  all 
faded  and  dead  now,  she  had  not  yet 
quite  made  up  her  mind  as  to  the  shape 
which  that  answer  should  take. 

A  reperusal  of  the  letter  did  not  help 
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her  much.  Who  does  not  know  what 
it  is  to  pore  and  puzzle  over  a  carelessly- 
written  page,  and  to  turn  the  words  this 
way  and  that,  with  an  intense  longing  to 
get  at  the  writer's  real  thought  and 
meaning  ?  And  who  has  not  learnt  the 
futility  of  such  efforts  ?  How  much  do 
those  nearest  and  dearest  to  us  know  of 
what  is  passing  in  our  minds,  or  we  of 
what  is  passing  in  theirs,  even  when  we 
sit  side  by  side  ?  We  can  but  suspect 
and  guess,  and,  as  often  as  not,  guess 
wrongly  ;  and  if  voice,  face,  and  ges- 
ture cannot  answer  our  unspoken  ques- 
tions, what  but  mere  bewilderment  and 
vexation  can  be  expected  from  a  pro- 
longed scrutiny  of  paper  and  ink  ? 
Jeanne  worried  herself  for  an  hour  over 
Harrington's  rhapsodical  effusioQ,  and 
was  a  good  deal  further  from  understand- 
ing it  at  the  end  of  that  time  than  she 
had  been  at  the  beginning — though,  to 
be  sure,  its  meaning  would  not  have 
presented  much  difficulty  to  a  more  in- 
different reader.  In  the  end  it  seemed 
to  her  at  once  wisest  and  most  dignified 
to  leave  the  hints  it  contained  without 
response,  and  to  reply  only  to  it?  con- 
gratulations. She  sat  down,  therefore, 
and  pefined  a  short,  formal  note,  in 
which  she  thanked  Mr.  Barrington  for 
his  good  wishes,  referred,  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words,  to  the  pleasant  days  she 
had  spent  in  his  company  during  the 
past  winter  and  spring,  and  expressed  a 
friendly  hope  that  her  acquaintance  with 
him  might  be  renewed  at  some  future 
time.  This  was  all  very  well  ;  and  had 
Jeanne's  letter  been  suffered  to  end 
with  her  signature,  it  would  have  con- 
veyed a  salutary  snub  to  a  quarter  where 
such  gentle  correctives  were  much 
needed.  But  unfortunately  she  thought 
fit  to  add,  after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation, 
a  postscript  which  spoilt  all.  **  I  do 
not  know  why  you  should  say  that  I  dis- 
like M.  de  Saint-Luc.  He  is,  and  al- 
ways has  been,  very  kind  to  me.  In 
France,  as  you  know,  marriages  are 
usually  arrangements  of  family  con- 
venience ;  but  in  my  case,  at  least,  my 
consent  was  asked,  and  given.  I  sup- 
pose that  few  people,  either  in  France  or 
England,  can  choose  exactly  the  life 
they  would  prefer  ;  and  no  doubt  every- 
body has  dreams  and  fancies,  such  as 
you  write  of,  which  end  in  nothing. 
My  old  friend,  the  Cur^  of  El  Biar,  who 


likes  to  philosophize,  says  that  all  earthly 
happiness  is  imaginary,  and  that  the 
more  it  is  confined  to  dreams  the  nearer 
it  approaches  to  reality." 

Having  made  this  unwise  addition  to 
her  letter,  Jeanne  folded  and  addressed 
it ;  and  then,  taking  up  Harrington's 
two  sheets,  resolutely  tore  them  across 
and  across,  and  dropped  them  into  the 
waste-paper  basket.  *  *  I  have  done  with 
the  past,"  quoth  she,  as  she  descended 
the  stairs  to  face  the  present,  which,  in 
the  person  of  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  might, 
as  she  knew,  be  expected  to  manifest 
itself  at  any  moment. 

An  unexpected  respite  was,  however, 
in  store  for  her.  At  that  moment  Saint- 
Luc,  instead  of  toiling  up  the  hill  towards 
El  Biar,  was  seated  in  a  railway-carriage, 
jogging  westward  at  the  deliberate  pace 
affected  by  Algerian  express-trains,  and 
bent  upon  the  charitable  errand  of  visit- 
ing the  sick.  The  early  post  had 
brought  him  a  piteous  appeal  from  a 
young  officer  of  his  acquaintance,  one 
Lasalle,  who,  having  been  ordered  to  the 
hill  fortress  of  Milianah  some  months 
before,  was  now  detained  there  byaa 
attack  of  malarious  fever,  after  all  his 
comrades  had  left  for  the  war.  *'  Come 
and  see  me,"  wrote  this  unlucky  soldier, 
"  you,  who  do  not  know  how  to  fill  up 
your  days.  I  do  not  say  that  you  will 
find  the  excursion  a  pleasant  one  (though 
it  is  a  fact  that  our  air  up  here  is  cooler 
than  that  ot  Algiers,  and  I  believe  the 
scenery  is  considered  fine  by  those  who 
visit  it  from  choice),  but  I  think  you 
would  not  hesitate  to  come  if  you  knew 
what  an  inestimable  blessing  the  sight  of 
a  civilized  fellow-creature  would  be  to 
me.  When  I  am  not  burning  or  shiver- 
ing, I  lie  upon  my  bed,  and  do  nothing 
at  all,  except  moan,  and  wish  I  were 
dead.  The  only  souls  I  have  to  ex- 
change a  word  with,  from  morning  to 
night,  are  my  servant  and  my  doctor ; 
and  neither  of  them  is  very  good  com- 
pany. Give  me  but  four-and-twenty 
hours  of  your  society,  and,  if  I  live,  I 
will  never  forget  your  kindness." 

Saint-Luc,  who  was  as  kind-hearted  a 
creature  as  ever  walked  the  earth  in  the 
disguise  of  a  Parisian  rou6,  and  who, 
having  had  Algerian  fever  himself  in  old 
days,  was  acquainted  with  the  ups  and 
downs  of  that  wearisome  and  depressing 
malady,  began  to  pack  up  his  clothes 
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forthwith.  He  would,  no  doubt,  have 
responded  to  his  friend's  call  in  any 
case  ;  but  at  that  particular  time  he  did 
so  with  the  more  alacrity,  by  reason  of 
a  melancholy  conviction  that,  on  private 
and  personal  grounds,  it  would  be  well 
that  he  should  take  a  short  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  Algiers.  For  some  days 
past  it  had  been  evident  to  him  that  his 
presence  was  irksome  to  Jeanne,  that  he 
was  making  no  progress  with  her,  and 
that  there  was  not  the  faintest  chance  of 
his  gaining  her  affections  before  mar- 
riage. It  wanted  now  but  a  few  weeks 
to  his  wedding-day,  and  he  had  come, 
rather  sadly,  to  the  conclusion  that,  dur- 
ing those  weeks,  his  best  policy  would 
be  to  keep  himself  as  much  as  possible 
out  ot  sight. 

On  his  way  to  the  station  he  encoun- 
tered L^on,  who  received  the  news  of 
his  intended  departure  with  perfect 
equanimity,  and  undertook  to  make  the 
necessary  explanations  at  home. 

**  If  I  were  you,  I  would  make  a 
longer  trip  of  it,  and  go  on  to  Teniet-el- 
Haad  and  the  cedar-forest,"  said  that 
unsympathetic  youth.  **  Algiers  is  de- 
testable in  August,  and  you  have  noth- 
ing to  keep  you  here.  I  wish  I  could 
offer  to  accompany  you  ;  but  I  have  an 
engagement  to-morrow  at  Madame  de 
Tremonville's  —  in  fact,  for  several 
reasons,  I  cannot  very  well  go  away  just 
now.** 

**  I  see,**  answered  Saint-Luc,  smil- 
ing. **  You  are  wanted  here,  and  I  am 
not.  It  is  consolatory  to  know  that,  if 
I  should  be  detamed  longer  than  I  ex- 
pect, nobody  will  miss  me.'* 

L6on  began  to  protest ;  but  Saint- 
Luc  cut  him  short,  saying  that  he  was 
late  for  his  train,  and  so  hurried  on  his 
way,  laughing  a  little  under  his  breath, 
but  without  much  genuine  mirth. 

A  tedious,  hot  railway  journey 
brought  him  at  length  to  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Bou-Medfa,  where  he  hired  a 
horse,  and  strapping  his  valise  on  his 
saddle  before  him,  set  out,  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  to  mount  the  spur  of  the 
lesser  Atlas,  upon  which  Milianah  stands. 

Delicious  little  gusts  of  fresh  air  came 
swirling  down  the  hillside  to  meet  him, 
as  he  rode,  and  roused  a  soft,  musical 
stir  among  the  evergreen  oaks  and  firs, 
the  myrtles,  lentisks,  and  brushwood 
which  bordered  the  way  ;   beneath  him 


the  parched  plain  lay  sweltering  in  a  hazy 
heat ;  but  high  above,  bare  peaks  and 
rocky  spires  stood  out,  black  and  clear, 
against  the  fiery  glow  of  the  sunset,  and 
every  now  and  then  his  ear  caught  the 
sound  of  distant  falling  water.  After  a 
time  he  came  upon  a  small  modern  vil- 
lage ot  the  universal  Algerian  type,  with 
detached  white  houses  on  either  side  of 
its  single  broad  street,  a  double  row  of 
plane-trees  to  keep  the  sun  from  the 
windows,  and  a  fountain,  round  which 
some  half-dozen  chattering  women  were 
clustered.  Presently  a  company  of  low- 
browed, thin-lipped  Spaniards,  with  la- 
den mules,  came  striding  down  the 
mountain-side,  singing  a  nasal,  plain- 
live  chorus  as  they  walked,  and  passed 
on,  leaving  a  fine  odor  of  garlic  behind 
them.  On  a  wall,  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  lay  a  couple  of  lazy  negroes  suck- 
ing oranges.  One  of  them,  a  stalwart 
fellow,  whose  shapely  black  limbs  were 
scantily  clad  in  white  linen,  and  who 
had  stuck  a  scarlet  pomegranate-blossom 
behind  his  ear,  turned  round,  with  a 
grin,  as  the  horseman  approached,  and 
offered  him  a  branch  of  the  golden  fruit. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  life,  strength, 
and  color  in  this  high  region  which  could 
hardly  fail  to  delight  a  traveller  just  es- 
caped from  the  listless  exhaustion  of  the 
Metidja  ;  and  Saint-Luc,  feeling  the  level 
of  his  spirits  rising  in  equal  measure  with 
that  of  his  body,  congratulated  himself 
upon  the  humane  impulse  which  had  led 
him  to  quit  Algiers  for  a  season. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  incidents  of 
his  excursion  pleased  him  so  well,  see- 
ing that,  so  far  as  its  chief  object  was 
concerned,  he  might  have  saved  himself 
the  trouble  of  undertaking  it.  For  the 
very  first  person  whom  he  met,  after 
passing  through  the  gates  of  Milianah, 
was  M.  Lasalle  himself,  who,  though 
pale  and  thin,  was  apparently  in  a  con- 
dition of  exuberant  joy. 

**  Is  that  you,  Saint-Luc  ?'*  he  cried. 
**  And  did  you  come  here  to  see  me? 
A  thousand  thanks  !  but  if  I  had  only 
known,  I  would  have  telegraphed  to  you 
not  to  start.  I  have  got  my  orders  to 
rejoin  the  regiment  forthwith,  and  by 
means  of  threatening  the  doctor*s  life  I 
have  made  him  declare  me  fit  for  ser- 
vice. Never  mind  ;  we  will  go  back  to 
Algiers  together  to-morrow,  and  you 
will  be  none  the  worse  for  having  had  a 
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little  change  of  air.     You  have  heard 
the  last  news,  of  course  ?** 

**  There  is  no  news,**  said  Saint-Luc. 
*  *  You  mean  to  say  that  there  was  none 
when  you  left  Algiers,  this  morning  ;  but 
a  telegram  has  arrived  here  which  must 
have  passed  you  on  the  way,  I  suppose. 
And,  ma  fat  r*  continued  M.  Lasalle, 
with  a  light  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  **  to 
tell  the  truth,  it  is  not  precisely  a  tele- 
gram of  the  right  kind.  Here  it  is,  if 
you  wish  to  see  it.'* 

Dismounting  before  the  door  of  the 
modest  little  Hotel  d'Isly,  Saint-Luc 
read  the  official  dispatch  announcing 
the  combat  of  Wissembourg.  Mac- 
mahon's  left  wing  defeated.  General 
Abel  Douai  killed,  the  lines  of  Wissem- 
bourg stormed  by  the  enemy — Saint-Luc 
pursed  up  his  lips,  and  looked  very 
grave  over  it ;  but  his  companion,  being 
in  a  humor  to  view  all  things  in  a  rosy 
aspect,  made  light  of  the  affair. 

**  Bah  !**  said  he,  **  there  is  no  great 
harm  done.  Our  men  fought  like 
lions  ;  but  they  were  outnumbered. 
And  the  Mar^chal  is  no  fool.  Depend 
upon  it,  he  has  his  plan,  and  is  only 
drawing  back  that  he  may  spring  the 
more  surely.'* 

**  Perhaps  so,"  answered  Saint-Luc, 
folding  up  the  paper  ;  **  but  1  confess 
that,  for  my  own  part,  1  do  not  like 
plans  which  begin  by  accepting  a  de- 
feat. In  the  mean  time,  I  am  dying  of 
hunger.  Come  in,  and  let  us  see  what 
they  can  do  for  us  in  the  way  of  din- 
ner." 

**  No,  no  ;  you  are  my  guest.  I  can- 
not offer  you  a  Maison  Dor^e  menu^  but 
such  as  the  food  is  here,  you  shall  have 
plenty  of  it  ;  and  we  will  finish  the  last 
bottle  of  champagne  that  1  shall  drink 
in  this  accursed  place." 

But  neither  dinner,  nor  champagne, 
nor  any  contagion  of  high  spirits,  availed 
to  dispel  Saint-Luc's  gloom.  He  left 
all  the  talking  to  his  friend,  ate  little,  in 
spite  of  the  hunger  he  had  professed, 
and  while  the  other  fought  battles  in  an- 
ticipation, routing  the  enemy,  and  tri- 
umphantly dictating  terms  of  peace  un- 
der the  walls  of  Berlin,  drummed  ab- 
stractedly upon  the  table,  oppressed  by 
a  vague  dissatisfaction  which  he  could 
not  altogether  lay  to  the  charge  of  public 
misfortune. 

Later  in   the  evening  the   two  men 


strolled  out  to  the  ramparts  to  smoke  a 
last  cigar  before  turning  in  for  the  night. 
Beneath  and  around  the  rocky  Hank  of 
Mount  Zakkar,  on  which  Milianah 
standii  a  far-stretching  panorama  unfold- 
ed ilwlf— the  fertile  valley  of  the  Ch^lif, 
dimly  seen  through  the  blue  night-mists 
that  hung  over  it,  shadowy  hills  and 
woods,  and  jutting  promontories,  and 
outlines  of  rugged  mountain-ranges  lying 
solemn  and  silent  under  the  stars.  M. 
Lasalle,  whose  finer  feelings  were  stir- 
red, and  whose  tongue  was  loosened  by 
the  effects  of  champagne  and  excitement 
upon  a  frame  weakened  by  malaria,  felt 
the  influence  of  the  scene  in  such  limit- 
ed degree  as  induced  speech  rather  than 
more  fitting  silence. 

**  It  is  beautiful — it  is  even  sublime," 
said  he,  nodding  at  the  landscape  with 
the  air  of  an  impartial  man  resolved  to 
give  the  devil  his  due  ;  **  but  it  is  des- 
perately melancholy.  Yes ;  rest  and 
peace  make  up  a  very  pretty  picture ; 
but  when  one  is  forced  to  form  a  part  of 
the  tableau,  one  begins  to  ask  one's  self 
whether  life  is  worth  having.  They  may 
say  what  they  please  about  the  misery 
of  war,  but  there  is  no  game  like  it,  and 
no  life  like  a  soldier's.  It  is  better  to 
risk  losing  a  leg  or  an  arm  at  the  wars 
than  to  sit  in  plenty  and  dulness  at 
home,  and  read  the  newspapers." 

Saint  -  Luc  grunted.  This  was  the 
very  thought  which  had  been  disturbing 
his  own  mind  for  the  last  two  hours  or 
more  ;  but  it  vexed  him  to  hear  it  ex- 
pressed in  plain  language,  and  tlvere  was 
a  certain  tinge  of  exultation  in  his  friend's 
tone  which,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
appeared  to  him  to  show  a  deplorable 
want  of  good  taste. 

**  Of  course,  it  is  the  nature  of  man 
to  delight  in  destroying  his  species — 
everybody  knows  that,'*  he  said.  **  It 
only  shows  how  little  we  are  above  the 
beasts.  *  * 

**  That  is  no  affair  of  mine,"  an- 
swered M.  Lasalle,  airily.  **  1  did  not 
create  the  human  race,  and  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible for  its  instincts.  Such  as  we 
are,  it  is  very  evident  to  me  that  we  shall 
not  abolish  war  during  the  present  gen- 
eration ;  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that,  so 
long  as  France  has  an  army,  I  shall  be 
in  it.** 

**  If  you  are  more  fortunate  than 
others,  you  need  not  be  perpetually  tell- 
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ing  them  so,"  said  Saint-Luc,  very  snap- 
pishly. 

Good-natured  M.  Lasalle  burst  into 
a  shout  of  laughter.  **  I  knew  it  !  1 
knew  it  !'*  he  cried.  "He  is  not  the 
man  to  stay  at  home  while  his  comrades 
are  fighting,  this  old  Saint-Luc.  Come 
to  France  with  me,  mon  vieux^  and  we 
will  do  the  campaign  together.  A  place 
shall  be  found  for  you  in  the  regiment 
— never  fear  about  that.  In  time  ot 
war  one  can  always  discover  a  comer 
tor  old  friends  by  squeezing  a  little  ; 
and  the  Prussian  shells  will  soon  give  us 
elbow-room.  Besides,  I  have  an  uncle 
at  the  War  Office — which  is  as  much  as 
to  say  that  you  are  reinstated  in  your 
old  grade  as  soon  as  you  please.  Let 
us  consider  it  as  settled." 

* '  You  forget,  *  *  answered  Saint-Luc, 
**  that  I  am  to  be  married  next  month." 

*'  Postpone  it,  my  dear  friend — post- 
pone the  ceremony  ;  there  is  never  any 
cause  for  hurry  in  such  matters.  You 
can  be  married  at  the  «nd  of  the  year, 
or  next  year,  or  the  year  after — " 

•*  Whereas  I  may  never  have  another 
chance  of  dying  on  the  field  of  battle. 
1  do  not  deny  that,  for  some  reasons,  I 
should  like  very  much  to  have  a  look  at 
messieurs  les  Prussiens  ;  but  one  cannot 
-    arrange  everything  exactly  as  one  would 
wish  ;  and  my  wedding-day  is  fixed." 
V**-    %*  Mademoiselle  will  excuse  you  for  a 
"  tiwi^  months,  if  you  will  bring  her  back 
some  laurels  to  mix  with  her  orange- 
flowers." 

**^o,  she  will  not ;  for  I  shall  not 
prop^e  anything  of  the  sort  to  her," 
answered  Saint-Luc,  remembering,  with 
a  secret  pang,  how  little  opposition 
Jeanne  would  be  likely  to  offer  to  his 
departure.  "  And  I  do  not  want  to  be 
excused.  If  the  war  had  broken  out  a 
y  year  ago,  I  should  have  joined  the  army 
as  a  simple  trooper,  without  a  moment*s 
hesitation  ;  as  it  is,  the  regiment  will 
have  to  do  without  me.  Shall  we  go  in 
now  ?  If  you  linger  out  here  in  the 
night  air  much  longer  you  may  get  a 
return  of  your  fever,  and  never  see  Ber- 
lin at  all." 

M.  Lasalle  said  no  more.  He  was  a 
little  afraid  of  Saint-Luc,  and  remem- 
bered to  have  heard  that  there  was  some 
romantic  history  connected  with  his  en- 
gagement which  might  possibly  render 
the  subject  a  delicate  one.     Only,  the 


whole  way  back  to  the  inn,  he  hummed 
Partant  pour  la  Syrie,  under  his  breath, 
which  was  neither  kind  nor  considerate  • 
of  him. 

Saint-Luc  passed  an  uneasy  night,  di- 
vided between  troubled  dreams  and 
scarcely  less  troubled  waking  thoughts. 
A  few  months  earlier,  to  be  the  affianced 
husband  of  Jeanne  de  Mersac  would 
have  seemed  to  him  the  very  summit  of 
earthly  happiness  and  the  satisfaction  of 
all  wildest  hope  ;  but  now  that  Fortune 
had  granted  him  what  he  had  always 
looked  upon  as  nearly,  if  not  quite,  be- 
yond his  reach,  he  was  far  from  being 
contented,  and  fretted  himself  out  of  a 
night's  rest  because  he  could  discover 
no  practicable  way  of  exchanging  his 
imminent  happiness  against  the  chance 
of  wounds,  privations,  and  death.  Such 
is  the  perversity  of  our  mortal  nature. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  said  for 
him  that  his  desire  to  proceed  to  the 
seat  of  war  arose  less  out  of  martial  ar- 
dor (though  of  that  he  had  as  large  a 
share  as  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  linger  in  the  breast  of  a  man  whose 
brightest  memories  were  connected  with 
fighting)  than  from  a  longing  to  show 
Jeanne  that  he  was  not  quite  the  con- 
temptible fellow  she  took  him  for.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  that  she  had  a  poor 
opinion  of  him,  and  did  not  wonder  at 
it — his  own  self-estimate  being  so  mod- 
est a  one  ;  but  he  knew  that,  whatever 
virtues  he  might  lack,  he  at  least  pos- 
sessed that  of  physical  courage  ;  and  he 
fancied,  pardonably  enough,  that  he 
might  conquer  her  respect,  if  not  her 
love,  by  doughty  deeds. 

The  thing  was,  however,  entirely  out 
of  the  question,  and  there  was  no  use  in 
thinking  about  it.  Scores  of  times  he 
repeated  this  conclusion  to  himself  dur- 
ing the  night  and  morning,  and  then 
proceeded  to  think  about  it  more  than 
ever.  In  fact,  throughout  the  long 
railway-journey  back  to  Algiers,  his 
mind  was  occupied  with  no  other  sub- 
ject. 

M.  Lasalle,  meanwhile,  continued  to 
behave  badly.  Of  nothing  would  he 
speak  but  of  professional  matters — of 
the  important  part  destined  to  be  played 
by  light  cavalry  in  all  future  campaigns — 
of  the  superiority  of  Arab  over  Euro- 
pean horses — of  the  glorious  excitement 
of  a  charge,  the  one  romantic  feature 
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remaining  in  modern  warfare.  And 
from  time  to  time  he  would  check  him- 
self with  an  innocent  apology  for  dwell- 
ing upon  such  topics,  **  which/*  said  he, 
**  no  longer  interest  you,  I  dare  say/' 
I>ong  before  the  sea  came  in  sight, 
Saint-Luc  had  lost  all  patience  with  this 
eager  warrior  ;  and,  rather  than  face  the 
tet€'h-tete  dinner  which  he  saw  looming 
before  him,  he  swallowed  down  the  re- 
luctance he  always  felt  to  enter  the  Cam- 
pagne  de  Mersac  uninvited,  and  hiring  a 
carriage  on  his  arrival  at  the  station,  had 
himself  driven  direct  thither. 

It  thus  came  to  pass  that  the  disas- 
trous intelligence  ot  the  battle  of  Reichs- 
hoffen  first  reached  him  from  Jeanne's 
lips. 

**  We  have  just  received  bad  news 
from  France,**  said  she,  coming  forward 
to  meet  him  as  he  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  and  passing  by  unnoticed  his 
apologetic  explanation  of  the  suddenness 
of  his  return.  **  Have  you  heard  it? 
It  seems  that  the  Marechal  has  been  de- 
feated.** 

**  1  arrived  this  moment  from  Milianah; 
1  have  heard  nothing,**  answered  Saint- 
Luc,  and  never  so  much  as  asked  for  any 
particulars.  For  the  moment,  it  really 
was  not  in  him  to  feel  for  his  country's 
joys  or  woes,  and  Jeanne  might  have  an- 
nounced the  result  of  the  battle  of  Ar- 
mageddon to  him  and  left  him  equally 
unmoved ;  for  all  his  perceptions 
seemed,  by  the  exercise  of  some  force  be- 
yond his  control,  to  have  become  concen- 
trated upon  her,  and  there  was  no  room 
in  his  mind  for  any  thought  unconnected 
with  her.  She  stood  before  him  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  evening,  a  tall,  lithe  fig- 
ure, dressed  all  in  white,  with  shapely 
head  bent  a  little  forwards,  and  large, 
melancholy  eyes  that  looked  beyond 
hmi.  Turco,  stationed  at  her  side, 
wagged  his  tail  in  grave  welcome.  In 
the  shadowy  background,  the  Duchess, 
M.  de  Fontvieille,  and  Leon,  were 
grouped  close  together,  peering  over  a 
slip  of  newspaper,  and  talking,  all  three 
of  them  at  once,  in  their  high-pitched 
French  voices.  What  was  it  that  made 
Saint-Luc  see,  with  a  sudden,  vivid 
clearness,  the  impassable  gulf  that  lay 
between  him  and  the  girl  whose  hand  he 
held,  and  smote  him  with  a  chill  cer- 
tainty that,  come  what  might,  they  could 
never  be  more  than  virtual  strangers  to 


each  other  ?  It  was  no  sense  of  his  own 
unworthiness — that  had  been  with  him, 
even  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  from  the 
outset  —  nor  was  it  that  her  manner 
evinced  the  utmost  indifference  to  him  ; 
for  that  was  a  point  upon  which  he  had 
never  harbored  illusions.  It  was  a 
swift,  unaccountable  flash  of  conviction, 
such  as  every  one  experiences  occasion- 
ally, and  mostly  at  unexpected  times ; 
and  whether  it  arose  from  some  occult 
touch  of  sympathy,  or  from  a  baffled 
effort  thereat,  whether  it  were  real  or 
visionary,  well  or  ill  founded,  it  made 
his  heart  ache  with  a  hopeless  yearning, 
the  like  of  which  he  had  never  felt  be- 
fore. 

And  all  this  time — that  is  to  say,  dur- 
ing some  thirty  seconds  —  Jeanne  left 
her  hand  lying  in  his,  just  as  she  might 
have  allowed  it  to  rest  upon  a  chair  or  a 
table.  But  now,  remembering  herself, 
she  drew  back  a  little,  and  saying, 
**  You  would  like  to  see  the  telegram, 
perhaps,'*  gently  took  away  the  slip  of 
newspaper  from  the  others,  who  con- 
tinued their  discussion  without  noticing 
her,  and  handed  it  to  him. 

It  was  one  of  those  hastily-printed 
scraps,  issued  from  a  local  newspaper 
office,  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
French  provinces  were  soon  to  become 
well  acquainted.  There  was  not  much 
in  it  beyond  the  admission  that  Mac- 
Mahon*s  army  had  received  a  heavy 
blow.  Rumors  of  all  kinds  were  abroad, 
and  were  duly  reported,  **  under  all  re- 
serves.'* •*  But,"  concluded  the  docu- 
ment, **  details  are  absolutely  wanting." 
The  Emperor*s  own  dispatch,  indeed, 
forwarded  from  Paris,  showed  how  little 
was  known  of  the  affair  at  head-quarters. 
"  It  was  the  General  de  I'Aide  who  an- 
nounced to  me  that  the  Marechal  Mac- 
Mahon  had  lost  a  battle  on  the  Sarre — 
I  am  about  to  place  myself-  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  position  —  Tout  pent  se  re- 
purer,  *  * 

Saint-Luc,  who  had  now  recovered 
possession  of  his  senses,  perused  these 
confessions  of  impotent  ignorance  with 
a  mixture  of  anger  and  dismay.  What 
was  there  to  hope  for  from  a  commander- 
in-chief  capable  of  such  foolish  candor  ? 

M.  de  Fontvieille,  whose  grief  at  the  in- 
auspicious opening  of  the  campaign  was 
in  some  degree  tempered  by  the  recol- 
lection that  he  had  always  prophesied 
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ill  of  it,  uttex^d  but  one  comment  upon 
the  unlucky  dispatch.  '^'  He  in  the 
centre  of  the  position  !  what  a  menace  !" 
he  ejaculated,  with  upilfted  hands  ;  and 
then  withdrew  to  a  window,  and  looked 
out  at  the  sunset,  fearing  lest  he  might 
be  tempted  to  weaken  the  severity  of  his 
stricture  by  further  speech. 

**  That  poor  Emperor  !  it  is  all  over 
with  him,"  remarked  the  Duchess,  with 
a  certain  contemptuous  pity.  **  He 
may  go  back  to  Paris  now,  and  pack  up 
his  portmanteau  ;  for,  unless  1  am  very 
much  mistaken,  we  have  heard  the  last 
of  Napoleon  111." 

••  And  of  Napoleon  IV.,"  added  M. 
de  Fontvieille,  from  the  window. 

"  Let  us  hope  so.  At  present,  it 
seems  to  me  that  France  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  first  successful  general.  Heaven 
grant  that  that  may  be  MacMahon,  for 
he,  I  think,  would  only  ascend  the  steps 
of  the  throne  to  prepare  it  for  the  king. '  * 

**  It  is  more  likely  to  be  Bazaine — 
who  would  make  haste  to  sit  down  upon 
it  himself,"  said  Saint-Luc. 

L6on  observed  that  they  were  all  in  a 
very  great  hurry.  Campaigns  were  not 
decided  by  the  first  battle,  nor  did  dy- 
nasties fail  for  a  single  blunder.  No 
doubt  the  Emperor  had  been  deceived  : 
he  had  found  that  he  must  reckon  with 
Germany  instead  of  with  Prussia,  and 
this  might  very  possibly  put  an  end  to 
all  project  of  crossing  the  Rhine  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  mvasion  ot 
France  was  a  hazardous  enterprise  of 
which  the  Germans  would  be  glad  to  be 
relieved.  He  (L^on)  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  diplomacy  was  already  at 
work,  and  that  a  solution  would  shortly 
be  found  which  would  bring  about  an 
honorable  peace.  Something  in  the 
shape  of  a  victory  would  certainly  be 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  national  amour 
propre  s  but  after  the  first  success  ob- 
tained by  the  French  troops,  negotiations 
might  begin.  Let  the  one  nation  be 
permitted  to  consolidate  itself  into  a 
>p:eat  empire,  and  the  other  to  extend  its 
frontier  a  little — say  in  a  noijth-easterly 
direction — and  all  would  be  well.  The 
two  armies  might  then  shake  hands,  and  ' 
march  off  to  their  respective  homes, 
singing  Te  Deum  d  qui  mieux  tnieux, 

*•  That  is  Madame  de  Tr^monville's 
view,  I  presume,"  said  Saint-Luc,  divin- 
ing at  once  the  origin  of  this  specious  plan. 
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"  And  pray  who  is  Madame  de  Tr6- 
monville  ?"  inquired  the  Duchess. 
"  Oh,  that  amusing  and  impertinent  lit- 
tle person,  who  wears  di  pince-nez.  What 
can  she  know  of  diplomacy  ?  I,  who 
have  been  a  little  behind  the  scenes  in 
my  time,  can  assure  you  that  diploma- 
tists have  some  difficulty  in  making  their 
voices  heard  above  the  thunder  of  the 
cannon.  You  cannot  bring  a  victorious 
army  to  a  standstill  by  tiourishing  a 
protocol  in  its  face.  1  have  no  preten- 
sion to  say  how  or  when  this  war  will 
end,  nor  what  we  may  gain  or  lose  by  it 
but  1  am  tolerably  certain  that  it  will 
deprive  us  of  one  possession  which  we 
can  very  well  spare — the  Bonaparte  fam- 
ily.    There  is  consolation  in  thai." 

•*  Provided  we  do  not  get  the  d' Or- 
leans in  exchange,"  sighed  M.  de  Font- 
vieille. "  Those  people  are  only  await- 
ing their  opportunity. '  * 

"  The  d' Orleans  have  no  party,"  said 
the  Duchess  decisively.  **  They  rep- 
resent nothing — not  even  constitutional 
government,  which  has  been  filched  from 
them  by  the  Empire.  In  the  coming 
crisis  there  can  only  be  two  parties — 
Republicans  and  Legitimists  —  and 
whichever  ot  them  can  gain  the  army 
must  win  the  day.  We  have  nearly 
reached  the  time  when  all  loyal  subjects 
should  declare  themselves.  Do  you  not 
agree  with  me,  M.  de  Saint-Luc  ?" 

**  Madame,"  answered  Saint-Luc,  "  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  question  of  dy- 
nasties can  wait.  I  think  that  all  loyal 
Frenchmen  should  be  content  to  serve 
France  now. '  * 

"  So  do  1,"  said  Jeanne. 

Saint-Luc  glanced  at  her  gratefully, 
not  being  accustomed  to  hearing  his 
sentiments  so  cordially  indorsed  in  that 
quarter ;  and  she  added,  * '  If  I  were  a 
man  I  would  go  to  the  war  to-morrow. ' ' 

This  speech,  which  gave  Saint-Luc 
matter  for  reflection,  elicited  a  vigorous 
protest  from  the  Duchess,  who,  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  had 
been  haunted  by  a  terror  that,  sooner  or 
later,  L6on  would  be  drawn  into  it. 
Such  ideas,  she  said,  were  altogether 
childish — not  to  say  unpatriotic.  Of 
those  brought  up  to  the  military  profes- 
sion she  did  not  speak  ;  but  a  civilian 
of  talent  and  education  could  serve  his 
country  in  almost  any  way  better  than 
by  stopping  a  cannon-ball — a  feat  which 
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could  be  accomplished  quite  as  effectual- 
ly by  any  hewer  of  wood  or  drawer  ot 
water. 

In  her  eagerness  she  made  the  per- 
sonal application  of  her  remarks  so  evi- 
dent that  M.  de  Fontvieille,  who  was 
quite  as  anxious  as  she  to  keep  L^on 
safely  at  home,  hastened  to  lead  the 
conversation  back  into  the  less  danger- 
ous channel  of  public  affairs,  down 
which  it  flowed  quietly  and  without  in- 
terruption for  the  next  two  hours.  The 
Duchess,  M.  de  Fontvieille  and  L^on 
had  it  all  their  own  way  ;  for  Jeanne 
was  even  more  silent  than  usual,  and 
Saint-Luc,  whose  brow  was  dark  with 
clouds  of  preoccapation,  scarcely  opened 
his  lips  from  the  announcement  of  din- 
ner to  the  end  of  that  repast,  and  never 
once  spoke  to  his  iianc6e. 

But  when  the  whole  party  had  ad- 
journed to  the  veranda,  where  cane- 
chairs,  coffee  and  cigarettes  were  await- 
ing them,  he  approached  Jeanne  at  last, 
and  said,  **  Mademoiselle"  —  he  had 
never  yet  ventured  to  address  her  in  any 
less  formal  manner  than  this — **  will  you 
walk  to  the  end  of  the  garden  with  me  ? 
I  have  something  to  say  to  you.** 

'*  Certainly,*'  she  answered,  with  an 
irrepressible  intonation  of  reluctance 
which  he  detected  but  did  not  choose  to 
notice  ;  and  so  they  disappeared  slowly 
into  the  darkness,  side  by  side,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  Duchess,  whose 
mind  had  latterly  been  a  good  deal  ex- 
ercised by  the  unromantic  ways  of  this 
pair  of  presumed  lovers. 

If  she  could  have  overheard  their 
conversation,  she  would  have  been  less 
contented.  Saint-Luc  remained  so  long 
silent  that  Jeanne  felt  compelled,  at 
length,  to  take  the  initiative. 

**  You  had  something  to  speak  to  me 
about,"  she  began. 

**  Yes.  I  have  been  thinking  ot  what 
you  said  before  dinner  about  the  war, 
and  that,  it  you  were  a  man,  you  would 
go  there.  1  feel  convinced  that  you  are 
right,  and  that  the  army  is  the  proper 
place  just  now  for  every  Frenchman  who 
— who  has  not  any  very  binding  ties  to 
keep  him  at  home.  And  you  are  not 
the  only  person  who  has  expressed  the 
same  opinion  to  me  within  the  last  few 
days.** 

She  stopped  short,  with  a  quick  ges- 
ture of  apprehension.       **  You  do  not 


mean  Leon  ?**  she  exclailned.  **  Has 
he  said  anything  to  you  upon  the  sub- 
ject ?  Surely  you  would  never  be  so 
cruel  as  to  encourage  him  to  leave  us  I 
Remember  what  he  is — the  last  of  his 
name — an  only  son,  one  might  almost 
say  ;  for  indeed  the  Duchess  is  as  good 
as  his  mother,  and  would  break  her 
heart  if  anything  happened  to  him.  1 
spoke  hastily  and  foolishly,  and  I  did 
not  really  mean  what  1  said — ** 

*  *  Do  not  be  alarmed,  *  *  broke  in  Saint- 
Luc  gently  ;  '  *  I  am  sure  that  L6on  will 
do  his  duty  better  by  remaining  where 
he  is  than  by  fighting  the  Prussians.  I 
had  a  far  less  important  person  in  my 
mind — myself.'* 

**You!** 

There  was  some  surprise  in  her  tone, 
but  no  inflection  of  dismay  ;  and  l^aint- 
Luc  was  unreasonable  enough  to  teel 
pained  by  her  composure. 

**  Yes,"  he  resumed,  striving  to  as- 
sume a  cheerful  and  matter-of-fact  air  ; 
I  learnt  the  sabre-exercise  when  I  was 
a  lad,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  only  thing 
in  the  world  that  I  can  do  really  well. 
I  can  easily  join  my  old  regiment  now — 
most  likely  as  an  officer,  though  I  don't 
hold  to  that — and  I  know  that  my  death 
would  not  cause  so  much  grief  to  any- 
body that  I  need  hesitate  on  that  score ; 
but  of  course,  if  I  went,  our  marriage 
would  have  to  be  postponed.  Would 
you  object  to  that  ?** 

'*  No,**  answered  Jeanne  slowly  ;  **  1 
should  not  object." 

She  debated  within  herself,  for  a  mo- 
ment, whether  she  ought  not  to  make 
some  reference  to  the  payment  of  L6on's 
debt,  which  would  thus  also  require  to 
be  postponed  ;  but  finally  decided  that 
it  was  not  her  business  to  do  so. 

**And  now  there  is  another  thing 
which  1  should  like  to  ask  you,"  re- 
sumed Saint-Luc,  after  a  long  pause. 
*  *  Would  you  not  prefer  that  our  marriage 
should  never  take  place  at  all  ?* ' 

Jeanne  turned  away,  and  stood  still, 
with  clasped  hands,  gazing  through  the 
dark  branches  of  a  belt  of  cypress-trees  at 
the  star-studded  sky  and  the  free,  wide 
sea,  on  which  a  path  of  silver  from  the  ris- 
ing moon  shimmered.  How  gladly — oh, 
how  gladly  ! — would  she  have  answered 
Yes,  and  regained  her  longed-for  liberty. 
But  it  was  jtoo  late  to  falter  now,  she 
thought,  and  it  would  be  as  cowardly  in 
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her  to  abandon  her  purpose  as  in  a  sol- 
dier to  run  away  under  fire.  She  was 
not  in  the  least  grateful  to  Saint-Luc  for 
otfering  her  a  means  of  retreat  which  he 
must  know  in  his  heart  that  she  could 
not  accept  with  honor,  and  it  v.as  in  par- 
ticularly icy  accents  that  she  replied  at 
last — **  You  remember  what  I  told  you 
in  the  beginning,  M.  de  Saint-Luc.  I 
have  never  deceived  you.  1  never  pre- 
tended that  I  should  have  chosen  you 
for  a  husband  if — if  I  had  only  had  my- 
self to  think  of  ;  but  I  consented  to 
marry  you  for  the  reasons  which  I  men- 
tioned at  the  time.  What  I  said  then  I 
say  still.  Indeed  I  am  more  bound  to 
you  than  I  was  ;  for  you  have  been  very 
kind  to  me  ;  and  I  suppose  that  when 
you  stopped  the  ponies,  the  other  day, 
you  saved  my  life — which  most  people 
would  reckon  a  kindness.  If  you  have 
changed  your  mind,  and  wish  our  en- 
gagement to  come  to  an  end,  I  shall  be 
neither  surprised  nor  offended  ;  but  for 
me,  I  am  as  content  now  as  I  was  then." 

Saint-Luc  sighed.  Almost  he  felt  in- 
clined to  give  up  the  game.  He  was  still 
under  the  influence  of  that  discouraging 
impression  of  hopeless  distance  from 
Jeanne  which  had  fallen  upon  him,  in 
the  drawing-room,  before  dinner,  and 
which  her  present  bearing  was  little  cal- 
culated to  remove.  Yet  he  could  not 
quite  bring  himself  to  resign  her. 
Some  lingering  rays  of  forlorn  hope  even 
now  brightened  the  darkness  of  his  pros- 
pects. Time,  absence,  wounds  and 
medals — all  these  might  prove  allies  ; 
and  moreover  he  still  clung  to  the  notion 
that,  with  women,  love  often  follows,  in- 
stead of  preceding  marriage — which, 
after  all,  is  a  generally  received  theory, 
and  may  possibly  be  not  quite  so  absurd 
a  one  as  it  sounds. 

He  took  time  to  think  over  all  this  ; 
for  Jeanne  had  paused  in  her  walk  to 
gather  some  of  the  heavy-scented  white 
bells  of  a  datura-shrub,  and  seemed  in 
no  hurry  for  her  companion's  reply. 
When  he  did  speak,  it  was  more  in  an- 
swer to  his  own  thoughts  than  to  her 
suggestion. 

'*  While  there  is  a  chance  for  me,  I 
will  hold  to  it,"  he  said.  **  Let  us  re- 
main as  we  are  at  least  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  Before  then  much  may  have 
happened.  I  may  have  been  killed,  for 
instance,  which  would  settle  everything. '  * 
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**  Are  you  not  afraid  Of  death  ?"  asked 
Jeanne,  looking  at  him  with  a  shade  of 
curiosity. 

No.     Are  you  .^'* 

I  am  not  sure.     So  few  people  are 
prepared  to  die." 

**  Do  you  mean  that  I  am  not  ?  That 
is  true  enough,  I  dare  say  ;  but  I  am  as 
prepared  as  I  am  ever  likely  to  be.  1 
cannot  see  beyond  the  grave. ' ' 

**  Are  you  a  sceptic  then  ?"  asked 
Jeanne,  with  bated  breath,  as  who  should 
say,  **  Are  you  a  murderer  ?" 

"  1  have  scarcely  the  right  to  call  my- 
self so.  I  neither  believe  nor  disbelieve  ; 
I  have  never  thought  about  religion  at 
all,  one  way  or  the  other,  and  seldom 
heard  it  mentioned,  except  as  a  pretty 
fable  or  allegory,  supported  chiefly  by 
social  necessities.  If  it  be  all  true,  I 
have  no  doubt  allowances  will  be  made 
for  me.  *  * 

"  I  shall  pray  for  you,"  said  Jeanne, 
gravely. 

"  Will  you  ?  Will  you  really  do 
that  ?* '  cried  Saint-Luc  eagerly,  attach- 
ing more  importance,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
to  the  act  of  intercession  than  to  its 
possible  results.  "  Then  you  will  think 
of  me  sometimes  when  I  am  away  ?' ' 

"  I  should  pray  for  anybody  who  did 
not  believe  in  God,"  answered  Jeanne  ; 
"  and  as  for  thinking  of  you,  of  cource 
I  should  do  that  in  any  case.  I  never 
forget  people.  When  do  you  mean  to 
start  ?' ' 

**  To-morrow,  I  think." 

"  So  soon  as  that  !" 

"  Why  not  ?  My  departure  will  afflict 
nobody,  and  my  friend  Lasalle  sails  at 
midday.  Besides,  1  must  not  lose  tune 
if  I  am  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Cha- 
lons." 

The  battle  of  Chalons  ?'  * 
It  will  be  there,  or  thereabouts,  1 
fancy.  At  all  events,  I  shall  have  to 
hurry  in  order  to  get  to  the  regiment  in 
time.  Even  as  it  is,  I  may  be  detained 
by  useless  formalities." 

"  What  will  the  Duchess  say  ?  1 
don't  know  how  I  am  to  tell  her,"  mur- 
mured Jeanne,  growing  a  little  alarmed 
as  the  serious  nature  of  the  situation  re- 
vealed itself  to  her. 

"  I  will  undertake  that.  What  does 
it  signify  what  she  says  ?  What  does 
anything  signify  ?  Let  us  go  in  at  once, 
and  get  it  over.     And  now,  as  I  shall  not 
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see  you  alone  again,  I  will  say  good-by. '  * 
He  took  her  passive  hand,  and,  for 
the  second  time  since  their  betrothal, 
pressed  it  to  his  lips  ;  and  she,  with- 
drawing it  presently,  said,  in  her  low, 
grave  voice,  '*  Good-by." 

This  was  all  their  leave-taking  ;  and 
Jeanne,  thinking  it  over  afterwards,  re- 
proached herself  for  having  let  the  poor 
fellow  go  without  a  single  kind  word  to 
cheer  him  on  his  way.  Even  at  the  time 
her  heart  was  a  little  softened  towards 


him  ;  but  she  would  not  show  it,  being 
restrained  by  a  foolish  apprehension 
lest,  at  this  supreme  moment,  encourage- 
ment might  lead  him  into  some  less  def- 
erential expression  of  regard. 

So  they  re-entered  the  house  together  ; 
and  the  unsuspecting  Duchess  called  out 
gayly,  from  her  comer,  "Well,  young 
people,  here  you  are  at  last !  We  were 
thinking  of  sendmg  L^on  out  with  a 
lantern  to  look  for  you."  —  Cornhill 
Magazine, 
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The  study  of  weather,  always  popu- 
lar m  the  very  widest  sense,  has,  within 
these  last  few  months,  received  a  fresh 
impulse  from  the  daily  publications  of 
the  forecasts  issued  by  the  Meteorolog- 
ical Office.  It  is — I  must  suppose — 
sufficiently  well  understood  that  these 
forecasts  are  based  on  some  scientific 
principle  ;  and  their  very  general  truth 
may  be  accepted  as  tending  to  show  that 
— within  certain  modest  limits — the  prin- 
ciple is  a  correct  one  :  but  what  the 
principle  is,  or  why  the  limits  of  its  pres- 
ent application  should  be  so  narrow,  are 
points  which  have  not  yet  been  fully 
realized.  It  is  difficult  to  clear  the  mind 
with  a  jerk  from  the  accumulated  em- 
piricism of  past  ages  :  and  yet  this  is 
necessary  for  the  right  understanding  of 
the  present  state  of  scientific  meteorol- 
ogy. I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say 
that  all  the  observations,  facts,  and  de- 
ductions of  the  past  are  wrong  :  very  far 
indeed  from  it.  Rightly  interpreted, 
these  are  still  most  valuable  :  but  they 
need  a  rigid  interpretation  and  arrange- 
ment, a  careful  weeding,  a  ruthless  thin- 
ning out,  before  they  can  be  permitted 
to  take  a  place  in  a  scientific  record. 
And  this  is  a  work  of  time  and  difficulty; 
for  they  are  of.  very  different  kinds,  and 
have  been  embodied  in  the  folk-lore  of 
every  age  and  of  every  nation  ;  some  of 
them  not  unworthily,  while  others  are 
simply  the  wild  ravings  of  ignorance  or 
superstition. 

Of  all  these,  those  most  in  favor  are 
based  on  more  or  less  familiar  astro- 
nomical phenomena,  and  especially  on 
the  changes  or  crossings  of  the  moon. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  people  which  has 
not  associated  the  idea  of  a  change  in 


the  weather  with  the  moon*s  changing 
phases ;  and  the  Sailiivg  Directions 
issued  by  the  Admiralty — as  matter-of- 
fact  and  unromantic  volumes  as  ar^  in 
existence — do  all,  with  more  or  less 
clearness,  recognize  the  probability  of 
such  change  at  the  full  or  new  moon. 
The  corresponding  idea  that  disturbed 
weather  may  be  expected  about  the  times 
of  the  moon's  crossing  the  equator  is 
that  which,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago,  a  Mr.  Saxby  rather  pretentiously 
claimed  as  his  own,  and  put  forward  as 
a  new  and  scientific  discovery.  It  is 
barely  necessary  to  say  that  it  was 
neither  new  nor  scientific  ;  that  it  was  a 
mere  matter  of  supposed  observation  or 
dogmatic  assertion,  the  truth  of  which 
might  be,  and  actually  was,  positively 
denied  by  many  very  capable  authori- 
ties ;  and  though  I,  myself,  would  not 
go  quite  so  far  as  this,  I  am  going  to 
what,  I  believe,  many  meteorologists 
will  consider  an  extreme  length,  when  I 
say  that  it  seems  to  me  highly  probable 
that  there  is  some  connection  between 
the  changes  or  crossings  of  the  moon 
and  changes  or  perturbations  of  the 
weather  ;  but  that  as  to  what  that  con- 
nection is,  what  gives  rise  to  it,  whether 
it  is  one  of  cause  or  of  mere  agreement, 
and  in  what  way  it  manifests  itself — 
these  are  things  of  which  we  are  alto- 
gether ignorant,  as  to  which  we  cannot 
pretend  to  speak. 

A  halo  round  the  moon,  the  visibility 
of  the  whole  disk  at  the  time  of  new 
moon,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  old  moon 
in  the  young  moon's  arms,  and  other 
similar  appearances,  are  indications,  for 
good  or  bad,  of  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere :    but  beyond  those  which  have 
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reference  to  such,  most  of  the  familiar 
sajrings  about  the  moon  are  utter  non- 
sense ;  and  whether  there  are  two  new 
moons  in  a  calendar  month,  or  only 
one  ;  whether  the  new  moon  lies  on  her 
back,  or  on  her  face  ;  and  whether  the 
moon  changes  on  a  Saturday,  or  Sun- 
day, or  any  other  day  of  the  week,  are 
accidents  of  detail  which  have  no  mete- 
orological import  whatever. 

I  am  afraid  the  popular  traditions  as 
to  the  weather-influence  of  certain  saints' 
days  or  church  festivals  must  be  includ- 
ed in  the  same  category.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  thing  about  them  is 
that  they  still  live,  although  nearly 
every  year  shows  their  worthlessness  ; 
that  the  weather  of  February  has  no  def- 
inite relation  to  that  of  Candlemas,  and 
the  rain  of  July  or  August  absolutely 
none  to  the  state  of  the  sky  on  St. 
Swithin's.  But  bearing  in  mind  that 
these  and  similar  traditions  date  back 
many  hundred  years,  and — so  far  as 
they  ever  had  any  meanmg — refer  to 
points  in  the  calendar  a  -week  or  ten 
days  later,  it  may  be  admitted,  in  favor 
of  St.  Swithin's  claim,  that  when  a 
marked  change  from  wet  to  dry,  or 
from  dry  to  wet,  takes  place  towards  the 
end  of  July,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  last  the 
next  month  through. 

Till  within  the  last  few  years,  the  idea 
of  the  planets  having  any  relation  to  our 
weather  would  have  been  held  up  to 
ridicule  ;  but  the  most  modern  opinion 
is  that  there  is  some  such  relation  ; 
though  in  what  way,  or  to  what  extent, 
is  undetermined.  But  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  sun  there  is  no  doubt.  That 
the  heat  of  the  sun  is  the  first  cause  of 
all  climatic  difference  and  seasonal 
change  has  been  well  established  ;  and 
more  recently  it  has  been  maintained 
that  the  appearance  or  non-appearance 
of  spots  on  the  face  of  the  sun  has  a 
direct  connection  with  weather,  and 
points  out  years  of  flood,  or  storm,  or 
drought :  that  the  cycles  ot  sun-spots 
and  of  weather  coincide,  and  are  to  be 
referred  to  some  common  cause.  How 
far  this  may  be  true,  few  would  now 
undertake  to  say  :  but,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  few  would  venture  to  re- 
ject the  idea  altogether.  More  start- 
ling still  is  the  idea,  lately  put  for- 
ward by  Professor  Stanley  Jeyons,  that 
the  cycles  of  sun-spots  agree  with  the 


cycles  of  commercial  prosperity  or  dis- 
tress. So  far  as  these  might  depend  on 
years  of  plenty  or  of  famine,  on  good 
or  bad  harvests,  this  would  be  virtually 
the  same  idea  as  the  other  :  but  where 
they  depend  on  the  humanity,  or  the  ' 
prudence,  or  the  ambition  of  emperors 
and  kings  ;  on  the  enterprise  and  ability, 
or  on  the  greed,  the  folly,  or  the  dis- 
honesty of  merchants  and  speculators,  it 
would  lead  to  the  theory  that  the  sun- 
spots  and  the  weather  and  the  temper 
or  judgment  of  mankind  are  all  related 
to  each  other,  and  that,  in  sober  physi- 
cal fact — 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  a£fairs  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

We  may  conceive  this  possible  ;  but  at 
present  the  idea  is  little  more  than 
speculation,  and  has  had  its  rise  in  this 
past  disastrous  season  of  sun-spots,  and 
bad  weather,  and  wars,  and  bankrupt- 
cies, and  perverted  judgments. 

Such  as  it  is,  however,  the  leading 
principle  of  it  is  essentially  the  same  as 
tliat  of  the  old  Astrology  which  under- 
took to  foretell  alike  the  affairs  of  men 
or  the  state  of  the  weather.  But  this 
was  altogether  empirical ;  whatever  its 
pretence,  whatever  labor  was  spent  on 
it,  its  predictions  could  not  stand  the 
comparison  with  the  events  ;  it  had  no 
scientific  basis,  and  in  the  advance  of 
scientific  inquiry  it  fell  at  once  into  dis- 
repute. Readers  of  **  Quentin  Dur- 
ward  "  will  readily  remember  the  impor- 
tance which  Louis  XI.  of  France  is  said 
to  have  attached  to  the  warnings  of  his 
astrologer  ;  but  they  may  possibly  have 
overlooked  the  exceptional  instance  in 
which  common  sense  prevailed  over 
superstition.  The  king — according  to 
the  story — had  a  mind  to  hunt  one  day, 
and  being  doubtful  of  the  weather,  in- 
quired of  his  astrologer  whether  it  would 
be  fair.  The  sage  answered  with  con- 
fidence in  the  affirmative.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  forest  the  royal  cortege  was 
met  by  a  charcoal-man,  who  expressed 
to  some  menials  of  the  train  his  surprise 
that  the  king  should  have  thought  of 
hunting  on  a  day  which  threatened  tem- 
pest. The  collier's  prediction  proved 
true.  The  king  and  his  court  were 
driven  from  their  sport  well  drenched  ; 
and   Louis,  having  heard  what  the  col- 
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Her  had  said,  ordered  the  man  before 

him. 

"How  were  you  more  accurate  in  foretelling 
the  weather,  my  friend,"  said  he,  '*  than  this 
learned  man?"  *' I  am  an  ignorant  man, 
.  Sire,"  answered  the  collier,  **  was -never  at 
school,  and  cannot  read  or  write  :  but  I  have 
an  astrologer  of  my  own,  who  shall  foretell 
weather  with  any  of  them.  It  is,  with  rever- 
ence, the  ass  who  carries  my  charcoal,  who 
always,  when  bad  weather  is  approaching, 
points  forward  his  ears,  walks  more  slowly 
than  usual,  and  tries  to  rub  himself  against 
walls  ;  and  it  was  from  these  signs  that  I  fore- 
told yesterday's  storm.'*  The  king  burst  into 
a  fit  of  laughing,  dismissed  the  astrological 
biped,  and  assigned  the  collier  a  small  pension 
to  maintain  the  quadruped,  swearing  he  would 
never  in  future  trust  to  any  other  astrologer 
than  the  charcoal  man's  ass. 

Indications  such  as  those  here  spoken 
of  have  been  familiar  to  country-folk 
from  the  earliest  times  ;  for  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  lower  animals  feel  ap- 
proaching changes  of  weather  in  a  way 
which  we  can  very  imperfectly  under- 
stand. Still,  even  among  ourselves, 
there  are  many  who  are,  to  some  extent, 
sensible  of  these  changes,  and  the  sensa- 
tion is  generally  unpleasant.  Old 
wounds  are  painful  before  rain  ;  the 
head  aches  before  thunder  ;  or  there  is 
a  feeling  of  uneasiness  difficult  to  ex- 
plain, but  none  the  less  real.  So  also 
with  animals  :  they  career  wildly  about 
the  field  in  restless  excitement,  they 
.  scratch  themselves  in  the  hedges,  they 
rub  themselves  against  the  wall,  or  their 
annoyance  finds  vocal  expression,  as  in 
the  agonizing  yell  of  the  aristocratic 
peacock,  or  the  discordant  hee-haw  of 
the  plebeian  donkey.  Such  signs  are 
not  to  be  neglected  by  the  careful  stu- 
dent of  weather,  although  they  cannot 
•  be  counted  as  strictly  scientific.  The 
evidence  is  of  the  nature  of  hearsay,  and 
can  only  be  accepted  conditionally. 

The  indications  of  clouds  are  of  a 
totally  different  character  :  in  the  study 
of  them — old  as  it  is — we  have  the  germ 
of  a  real  science,  the  value  of  which  is 
not  likely  to  be  underrated  by  any  one 
who  has  lived  in  the  country,  and,  even 
without  paying  any  attention  to  it  him- 
self, has  noticed  the  frequent  truth  of 
the  predictions  of  some  old  farm  laborer, 
a  man  **  noscollard,"  but  who  has  plod- 
ded about  the  fields  with  his  eyes  open. 
To  attempt  a  verbal  description  ot 
clouds  is  almost  a  hopeless  task  :  to 
lliose  who  do  not  know  clouds  as  clouds. 


words  will  convey  but  slight  idea  of 
them  ;  to  those  who  do  know  them, 
words  are  useless.  I  will  therefore  only 
shortly  name  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant classes. 

The  very  high,  light,  streaky,  fibrous, 
white  clouds,  which  are  familiarly  called 
**  mares' tails,''  or  **  goats'  hair,"  are 
technically  known  as  cirrus.  The  drift 
of  the  fibres  of  cirrus  .shows  the  upper 
wind  plainly  enough  ;  their  formation 
in  a  clear  sky  is  very  often  a  precursor 
of  rain. 

The  high  clouds — not  so  high  as 
cirrus  —  in  small,  detached,  rounded, 
white  masses,  like  a  flock  of  sheep  lying 
down,  or  like  the  markings  on  a  mack- 
erel, are  cirro-cumulus .  A  sky  flecked 
with  cirro-cumulus  is  commonly  called 
a**  mackerel  sky."  In  some  parts  of 
the  country,  Bedfordshire  for  instance, 
these  little  rounded  clouds  are  considered 
a  sign  of  rain  ;  they  are  said  to  be 
**  packets  of  rain"  soon  to  be  opened. 
At  sea  they  are  considered  rather  as  a 
sign  of  wind,*  and  the  nautical  adage 
goes — 

Mackerel  sky  and  mares'  uils 
Make  ships  carry  low  sails. 

CirrO'SlraluSfihough  still  high,  is  some- 
what lower  than  either  of  these  others  ; 
it  is  the  cloud  of  a  moderately  fine  day  ; 
it  may  spread  out  as  a  sheet,  and  cover 
the  greater  part  of  the  sky  ;  or  it  may 
be  broken  up  into  large  or  small  frag- 
ments, which  often  take  curious  or  gro- 
tesque shapes.  The  cloud  **  in  shape 
like  a  camel,"  **  backed  like  a  weasel," 
"  very  like  a  whale,"  was  doubtless  a 
bit  of  cirro-stratus.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance, when  their  edge  only  is  seen,  they 
appear  as  lines,  or  sets  of  lines,  streaky. 
If  these  streaks  run  north  and  south, 
they  are  said  to  be  a  sign  of  fine 
weather  ;  but  to  portend  rain  if  they  run 
east  and  west ;  if  they  are  very  irregu- 
lar and  jagged,  they  make  what  one 
would  commonly  call  **  an  angry-look- 
ing sky,"  their  ideas  about  which  the 
seafaring  men  of  old  have  expressed  in 
the  couplet — 

If  clouds  look  as  if  scratched  by  a  hen. 
Stand  by  to  lower  your  topsails  then. 

Large  rounded  masses  of  cloud,  irreg- 
ularly heaped  together,  at  no  great 
height,  are  cumulus.  Cumulus  may  be 
black  or  gray,  or  white,  when  the  masses 
are  called  "  wool  bags."     If  they  grow 
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bigger  rapidly — more  especially  before 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — 
sink  lower,  become  more  fleecy  and 
irregular,  and  come  up  against  the  wind, 
they  are  a  pretty  sure  sign  of  rain  ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  get  smaller  to- 
wards sunset,  they  are  a  sign  of  fair 
weather.  This  is  a  bit  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  Shepherd  of  Banbury  '.  *  *  In  summer 
or  harvest,  when  the  wind  has  been 
south  for  two  or  three  days,  and  it 
grows  very  hot,  and  you  see  clouds  rise 
with  great  white  tops  like  towers,  as  if  one 
were  upon  the  top  of  another,  and  joined 
together  with  black  on  the  nether  side, 
there  will  be  thunder  and  rain  suddenly.  ** 

The  lowest  cloud  of  all  is  the  black 
rain  cloud,  or  nimbus  ;  on  the  horizon, 
and  as  it  advances  towards  the  observer. 
Its  front  often  resembles  a  very  heavy 
cumulus,  with  rain  falling  from  it,  and 
with  some  cirrus  above.  When  it  has 
overspread  the  whole  sky,  it  is  usually 
so  mixed  up  with,  or  concealed  by,  fall- 
ing rain,  that  it  generally  assumes  a 
dark  uniform  appearance. 

Now  the  study  of  clouds  in  their 
different  shapes,  and  colors,  and  be- 
havior, gives  us  undoubtedly  a  scientific 
basis — so  far  as  it  goes — for  weather 
knowledge  ;  and,  at  present,  it  is  by  it 
alone  that  we  can  tell  of  changes  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  But 
of  itself  it  is  not  enough.  The  move- 
ments and  forms  of  clouds,  though  the 
most  apparent  of  weather  indications, 
are  not  only  by  themselves  insufficient 
and  often  misleading,  but  the  warning 
which  they  give  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
precede  the  threatened  change  by  more 
than  an  hour  or  two.  What  everybody 
asks  for  is  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 
If  only  in  arranging  for  a  picnic,  or  a 
garden  party,  it  is  desirable  to  know  the 
night  before  what  the  weather  is  to  be  ; 
to  the  farmer  or  the  man  of  business  it 
is  often  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  to 
the  fisherman  or  the  coasting  trader,  it 
may  easily  prove  a  matter  of  life  or 
death.  It  is  from  this  very  serious 
pomt  of  view  that  the  Meteorological 
Office  under  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
long  considered  it,  and  has  devoted  a 
large  proportion  of  its  work  to  the  im- 
provement and  extension  of  those 
**  storm  warnings"  which,  about  ten 
years  ago,  it  began  to  issue  to  our  coast 
population. 


These  warnings  originated,  as  is  well 
known,  in  the  devoted  industry  of  Ad- 
miral Fitzroy  ;  but  the  attempt,  at  first, 
was  rather  premature,  and  their  correct- 
ness was  very  doubtful ;  they  were  con- 
sequently discontinued,  after  the  Admi- 
ral's death,  for  some  years,  and  when 
recommenced  were  on  a  more  modest 
footing  ;  simply,  warnings  that  a  gale, 
or  bad  weather,  might  be  expected. 
With  experience,  these  were  further  de- 
veloped ;  the  office  began  to  warn  for 
direction  of  wind,  as  well  as  for  force  ; 
and  were  able  with  increasing  certainty 
to  fix  the  limits  of  time  and  area.  Of 
warnings  such  as  these,  complete  fore- 
casts were  the  natural  outcome ;  the 
study  of  weather  and  weather-changes 
on  the  coast  necessarily  led  to  the  study 
of  them  inland,  and  to  a  careful  inquiry 
into  the  connection  between  rain,  wind, 
arid  cloud,  as  well  as  their  relation  to 
the  fluctuations  of  those  all-important 
meteorological  instruments,  the  ther- 
mometer and  barometer.  All  this  has 
been  going  on  for  years  ;  and  now,  after 
several  months*  private  rehearsal,  the 
Council  have  felt  justified  in  issuing 
those  daily  forecasts  which  are  published 
in  many  of  the  morning  and  evening 
papers.  But  they  are  strictly  **  fore- 
casts ;'*  a  name  on  which  a  certain 
amount  of  stress  has  been  laid,  as  show- 
ing that  they  are  cast  or  calculated  from 
known  data  ;  that  there  is  about  them 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  prediction  or 
prophecy,  as  vulgarly  understood  ;  no 
charlatanry  or  hocus-pocus,  but  that  all 
is  plain  and  above  board. 

In  attempting  to  describe  the  method 
in  which  these  forecasts  are  made,  and 
the  basis  on  which  they  rest,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  introduce  a  few  words  on  the 
causes  to  which  some  of  the  phenom- 
ena may  be  theoretically  referred  ;  in 
doing  so,  I  wish  to  avoid  any  discussion 
which  would  be  here  out  of  place,  and 
will  only  say  that  of  the  rival  theories, 
some  part  of  each  is  probably  true  ;  so 
that  if  I  speak  almost  exclusively  of  one, 
it  is  rather  for  the  sake  of  that  clearness 
which  a  little  restrained  dogmatism  may 
give. 

It  is,  then,  familiarly  known  that  a 
stream  of  any  kind,  when  interrupted, 
tends  to  form  whirls  or  eddies  :  the 
same  is  indeed  true  of  any  mobile  body  : 
a  ballet   dancer,    for  instance,    as  she 
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bounds  from  the  wings  to  the  middle  of 
the  stage,  there  stops  and  twirls  round  ; 
the  gracef  with  which  she  does  this  re- 
sults from  her  skill  and  art,  but  the  gyra- 
tion itself  is  the  natural  tendency  of  mat- 
ter in  motion  when  subjected  to  a 
check.  Now  in  this  part  of  the  world 
there  is  a  general  motion  of  the  air  from 
west  to  east.  All  theory  apart,  this  is  a 
great  geographical  fact :  a  steady  west 
wind  is  the  natural  condition  of  things 
in  this  country.  But  this  natural  con- 
dition is  very  seldom  left  to  show  it- 
self. Some  disturbance  or  other  changes 
it  into  something  else  ;  for  any  disturb- 
ance causes  it  to  form  a  whirl,  which 
may  easily  be  conceived  as  carried  along 
in  the  great  stream  of  air  towards  the 
east.  This  succession  of  whirls  and  their 
general  motion  towards  the  east  are  es- 
tablished facts  ;  though  they  have,  as 
I  said  before,  been  referred  to  other 
theories  than  that  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded  :  but  into  the  discussion  of  this 
question  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  ; 
it  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to 
state  the  bare  facts. 

These  whirls,  then,  have  two  very  re- 
markable properties  :  they  almost  in- 
variably turn  from  right  to  left,  as 
against  the  sun,  or  against  the  hands  of 
a  watch  ;  and  they  have  a  low  pressure 
in  the  middle.  The  theory  which  I  am 
here  following  would  explain  this  low 
pressure  by  saying  that  the  air  is  thrown 
out  from  the  middle  of  the  whirl  by 
**  centrifugal  force  ;'*  and  in  any  case, 
the  idea  ot  such  a  centrifugal  tendency 
will  serve  to  establish  the  facts  in  the 
mind.  Such  a  whirl  is  technically 
known  as  a  cyclone^  or  a  cyclonic  system 
of  wind  ;  and  to  any  other  system  of 
wmd  the  name  cyclone  is  incorrectly  giv- 
en. In  northern  latitudes,  a  cyclone  is 
rigidly  defined  to  be  an  atmospheric 
whirl,  turning  against  the  sun,  round  a 
centre  of  low  pressure.  But  there  are 
occasional,  though  exceptional  instances 
in  which  the  whirl  turns  in  the  opposite 
direction,  that  is,  from  left  to  right,  with 
the  sun  ;  and  then  it  has  in  the  middle 
a  high  pressure.  It  is  ;thus  not  only 
different  from  a  cyclone,  but  is  exactly 
opposite,  and  has  therefore  been  named 
an  anti'Cyclone. 

Now  the  low  or  high  pressure  which 
speaks  of  the  presence  of  a  cyclone  or 
of  an  anti-cyclone,  the  decreasing  or  in- 


creasing pressure  which  speaks  of  its 
movement,  is  measured  by  the  barom- 
eter. If  we  know,  at  any  given  time, 
the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the  height 
of  the  barometer  at  a  large  number  of 
stations,  the  cyclone,  or  anti-cyclone, 
can  be  mapped  down  with  some  ap- 
proach to  accuracy,  and  the  wind  and 
atmospheric  pressure  at  any  other  sta- 
tion within  the  range  of  the  map  can  be 
shown.  It  is  for  such  indications  that 
the  barometer  is  especially  valued.  I 
may  say  at  once — even  at  the  risk  of 
offending  old-fashioned  prejudices — that 
the  barometer  is  not  a  **  weather-glass*' 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  ;  and 
that  the  legend  on  the  clock-like  face  of 
the  familiar  wheel  barometer  is  arrant 
nonsense.  As  a  mere  indicator  of  local 
weather,  a  piece  of  dried  seaweed  is  very 
far  superior  ;  or  if  ornament  is  to  be 
combined  with  utility,  the  little  shell- 
covered  cardboard  cottage,  with  the  old 
man  and  woman  in  the  doorway  :  this 
does,  to  some  extent,  tell  the  probability 
of  rain  or  sunshine  ;  it  is  meant  to  be 
an  indicator  of  weather,  the  barometer 
is  not. 

When  the  pressure  has  been  observed 
at  a  great  number  of  stations,  it  will,  of 
course,  be  found  to  be  the  same  at  many 
of  them.  Lines  drawn  joining  all  places 
at  which  the  pressure  is  observed  to  be 
the  same  are  called  **  lines  of  equal  pres- 
sure," or,  more  technically,  isobars.  It 
will  be  at  once  seen  that,  since  the  pres- 
sure on  all  sides  decreases  towards  the 
centre  of  a  cyclone,  or  increases  towards 
the  centre  of  an  anti-cyclone,  the  isobars 
form — very  roughly  speaking — circles 
round  the  centre  of  low  or  high  pres- 
sure ;  and  that  the  wind,  blowing  also 
round  the  centre,  is  therefore  blowing 
along  the  isobars.  This  curious  fact, 
so  utterly  at  variance  with  what  used  to 
be  taught  not  very  many  years  ago — 
that  wind  must  necessarily  blow  from  a 
high  towards  a  low  pressure — is  clearly 
the  result  of  the  circling,  eddy-like  mo- 
tion of  the  air  ;  and  may  be  so  far  com- 
pared with  a  somewhat  similar  anomaly 
which  may  easily  be  exhibited  in  a  buck- 
et of  water.  Everybody  has  learned 
that  water  will  run  from  a  high  to  a  low 
level  ;  but  if  water  in  a  bucket  is  stirred 
sharply  round,  so  as  to  fly  out  from  the 
centre  and  be  heaped  up  towards  the 
outside,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the 
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principal  motion  is  not  from  high  to 
low,  but  on  circling  levels,  correspond- 
ing to  the  cyclonic  isobars. 

This,  then,  is  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  modern  meteorology,  distinguish- 
ing it  by  a*  broad  line  of  demarcation 
from  the  past ;  the  wind  blows  along 
the  isobars  ;  not  at  right  angles  to  them. 
It  is  this  which  has  been  embodied  iii 
the  law  to  which  Professor  Buys-Ballot's 
name  is  attached,  by  almost  universal 
consent :  **  If  you  stand  with  your  back 
to  the  wind,  you  have,  in  these  northern 
latitudes,  a  lower  pressure  on  your  left 
hand  than  on  your  right."  If  a  west- 
erly wind  is  blowing  in  the  south  of 
England,  the  barometer  reads  lower  in 
Scotland  than  it  does  in  France  ;  and 
conversely,  whilst  an  easterly  wind  is 
blowing  in  England,  the  barometer  is 
lower  in  France  than  in  Scotland. 

The  truth  of  this  law  is  corroborated 
every  day  by  the  weather  charts  issued 
by  the  Meteorological  Office,  a  graphic 
pr/cis  of  which  is  now  published  in  the 
Times ;  but  its  importance  lies  not  so 
much  in  its  giving  us  some  idea  of  the 
barometric  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
in  distant  provinces,  at  any  present  time, 
as  in  teaching  us  how,  in  our  own  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  the  wind  will 
blow  when,  at  some  future  time,  the 
barometric  readings  in  our  own  and  the 
adjacent  countries  have  been  subjected 
to  some  specified  change.  In  this  way, 
by  the  help  of  Buys-Ballot's  law,  a  fore- 
cast of  the  weather  becomes,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  forecast  of  barometric  changes  ; 
and  to  such  a  forecast  we  are  guided, 
partly  by  a  knowledge  that  cyclones 
move  over  these  islands  in  some  easterly 
direction,  and  more  commonly  towards 
the  north-east,  but  still  more  by  the 
careful  determination  of  the  direction  in 
which  any  one  cyclone  is  actually  mov- 
ing, based  on  the  telegraphic  reports  re- 
ceived at  the  office  in  London. 

The  future  course  of  a  cyclone  may 
thus  be  foretold,  not  indeed  with  abso- 
lute certainty,  but  with  very  great  prob- 
ability. When  we  see  a  railway  train 
passing,  we  can  foretell,  with  great  prob- 
ability, that  in  some  definite  time  it 
will  arrive  at  some  specified  place  known 
to  be  on  the  same  line  of  rail  :  but  not 
even  in  this  is  there  absolute  certainty  ; 
for  owing  to  some  accident  or  other, 
boilers  burst,  fire-bars  tumble  out,  the 


train  runs  off  the  line,  is  stopped,  or  is 
quite  broken  up.  Some  similar  fate 
may  befall  an  advancing  cyclone  ;  and 
owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  themselves 
irregular,  difficult  to  foresee,  and  at  pres- 
ent very  imperfectly  understood,  its 
motion  may  become  curiously  changed 
or  distorted,  or  it  may  be  broken  up 
into  a  number  of  fragments,  each  ex- 
hibiting on  a  small  scale  the  cyclonic 
changes  of  barometer  and  wind. 

A  not  unfrequent  type  of  change  of 
direction  seems  to  be  due  to  some  ex- 
ceptional increase  of  pressure  over  Nor- 
way, a  possible  cushion  of  air  jammed 
against  the  mountains — but  this  is  be- 
yond the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry  : 
by  such,  the  advance  of  the  cyclone  is 
disturbed,  or  checked,  or  stopped  ;  from 
such  it  occasionally  recoils,  at  times 
•turning  right  round  and  recrossing  this 
island  from  east  to  west,  at  times  turn- 
ing southwards  and  coming  down  the 
North  Sea,  thus  giving  generally  an  ex- 
pected and  always  an  unusual  sequence 
of  changes.  If — as  most  commonly 
happens — a  centre  of  low  pressure,  that 
is  to  say,  a  cyclonic  centre,  passes 
along  a  line  drawn,  roughly  speaking, 
from  Glasgow  to  St.  Andrew's,  or  to 
Aberdeen,  a  moment's  consideration 
will  show  that  over  all  England  and  the 
southern  part  of  Scotland  the  cyclone 
has  in  front  a  southerly  or  south-wester- 
ly wind,  which  gradually  becomes  more 
westerly,  with  a  falling  barometer,  and 
changes  towards  north-west  as  the  ba- 
rometer begins  to  rise  again.  It  is  thus 
that  in  this  country,  and  by  our  seamen 
in  the  Channel  or  the  Irish  Sea  or  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  a  falling  barometer  is 
considered  a  pretty  sure  sign  of  a  south- 
westerly wind  ;  a  rising  barometer,  on 
the  other  hand,  ot  a  shift  to  the  north- 
ward. But  in  the  exceptional  case  of  a 
cyclone  turning  sharply  round  and  charg- 
ing down  the  North  Sea,  we  have  the 
puzzling  irregularity  of  a  north-westerly 
or  northerly  wind  with  a  falling  barom- 
eter and  other  peculiarities  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  the  idea  of 
a  southerly  or  south-westerly  wind  :  and 
this  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  many 
accidents,  to  which  a  well-formed  and 
apparently  well-intentioned  cyclone  is 
liable,  may  alter  its  movements  or  be- 
havior, and  falsify  the  predictions  based 
on  observations  necessarily  imperfect,  or 
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on  a  generalization  insufficiently  quali- 
fied. 

But  on  the  supposition  that  a  cy- 
clone passes  in  a  regular  manner  from 
the  time  when  it  first  comes  within  the 
scope  of  our  observation,  as  it  emerges 
from  the  Atlantic  on  the  west  coast  ot 
Ireland,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  if  the 
direction  and  rate  of  its  advance  are 
noted,  its  position  at  any  future  time  till 
it  has  quite  passed  over  us  may  be  de- 
termined, and  the  changes  of  the  barom- 
eter and  of  the  wind  may  be  charted 
with  fair  accuracy.  That  **  every  wind 
has  its  weather"  is  a  very  old  proverb, 
not,  indeed,  unreservedly  true,  but 
none  the  less  true  with  certain  excep- 
tions. Ot  these  I  shall  presently  have 
to  speak  ;  but  the  familiar  illustrations 
of  the  rule  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
cyclone,  which,  though  in  itself  excep-^ 
tional,  recurs  so  frecjuently  that  its 
weather  peculiarities  have  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  typical.  That  a  south-west- 
erly wind  is  warm,  moist,  and  often 
rainy,  is  a  very  familiar  experience  ;  that 
a  northerly  or  north-westerly  wind  is 
cold  and  dry  is  nearly  as  familiar  ;  and 
the  ready  explanation  is  that  the  south- 
westerly wind  comes  to  us  charged  with 
the  warmth  and  vapor  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Gulf  Stream,  while  the  norther- 
ly wind  brings  us  the  cbld  of  Greenland 
or  the  Arctic.  This  simple  theory  is 
to  some  extent  in  accordance  with  fact ; 
but  to  the  recent  and  still  continuing  in- 
vestigations of  the  Kev.  W.  Clement 
Ley  we  owe  not  only  a  more  compre- 
hensive description  of  cyclonic  weather, 
but  a  singularly  ingenious  interpretation 
of  it. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  among 
meteorologists  to  conceive  the  cyclone 
as  divided  into  two  halves  by  the  line 
of  its  advance,  named  right  and  left  in 
the  same  way  as  the  banks  of  a  river, 
looking,  that  is,  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  travelling.  Mr.  Ley  now  proposes 
another  division,  that,  namely,  by  the 
diameter  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  its  advance  ;  and  these  halves  he 
would  call  the  front  and  the  rear.  Ac- 
cording to  this  division,  a  cyclone  is 
quartered  into  right  and  left  front, 
right  and  left  rear  ;  and  Mr.  Ley  be- 
lieves that  he  has  established  the  fact 
that  the  different  types  of  weather  be- 
long not  so  much  to  the  different  winds 


as  to  the  different  quarters  of  the  cy- 
clone. He  describes  the  front  as  being 
preceded  by  a  fringe  of  cirrus  and  very 
high  cirro-stratus,  extending  in  streaks 
to  a  distance  of  perhaps  i  oo  miles ; 
these,  as  they  advance,  cuxl  upwards 
and  outwards,  as  though  kept  asunder 
by  electrical  repulsion  ;  but  as  they  come 
over  the  observer,  they  are  then  **  seen 
to  be  more  or  less  reticulated,  forming 
a  filmy  sheet,  the  structure  of  which  be- 
comes less  and  less  discernible."  In 
other  cases  the  threads  are  but  faintly 
marked  from  the  first,  and  **  the  sky 
seems  simply  to  become  gradually  over- 
spread with  a  milky-looking  film  of  whit- 
ish cloud  matter.  * '  Bit  by  bit  as  it  ad- 
vances, this  sheet  seems  to  grow  down- 
wards, until  it  is  shut  out  from  our  view 
by  the  interposition  of  dark  masses  of 
lower  cloud  ;  the  barometer,  till  then 
slightly  on  the  rise,  begins  to  fall ;  the 
sky  becomes  covered  with  nimbus,  and 
rain  is  more  or  less  general,  the  right 
front  being  the  quarter  of  heaviest  pre- 
cipitation. As  the  centre,  or  the  trans- 
verse diameter  approaches,  the  nimbus 
breaks  ;  on  the  right  side,  the  blue  sky 
begins  to  peep  through,  and  with  broken 
showers  and  shower  clouds,  cumulus, 
cirro-stratus,  cirrus,  and  a  rising  barom- 
eter, the  cyclone  passes  away  ;  whilst 
on  the  left,  the  sky  is  frequently  over- 
cast and  hazy  to  the  last. 

In  explanation  of  these  appearances 
Mr.  Ley  considers  that,  in  general 
terms,  the  air  throughout  the  front  of 
the  cyclone  has  a  slight  upward  move- 
ment, the  expansion  due  to  which  is  of 
itself  enough  to  account  for  the  heavy 
rainfall  frequent  in  that  half  ;  the  ex- 
cess in  the  right  front  depending  per- 
haps on  its  geographical  position.  He 
considers  that  a  large  portion  of  the  air 
which  has  so  ascended  in  front,  having 
been  whirled  round  and  having  its  moist- 
ure squeezed  out  of  it,  is  forced  down- 
ward in  the  rear,  appearing  as  a  north- 
erly wind,  cold  and  dry  by  reason  not  of 
its  coming  from  the  north,  but  of  its 
coming  from  above.  It  is  from  this 
condensation  of  vapor  and  the  compara- 
tive vacuum  so  formed  in  fronts  this 
pressure  of  a  descending  current  in  the 
rear,  that  Mr.  Ley  would  attribute  the 
onward  march  of  a  cyclone,  which  he 
conceives  as  continually  dying  out,  and 
being  continually  re-formed  in  advance. 
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In  this  I  am  unable  altogether  to  agree 
with  him  ;  but  it  is  a  point  on  which — 
as  I  have  already  said — much  difference 
of  opinion  exists,  and  concerning  which 
no  one  hypothesis  is  of  itself  quite  satis- 
factory. 

Of  importance  greater  to  the  coasting 
navigator  than  a  foreknowledge  of  the 
direction  of  the  wind  is  that  of  its  force  ; 
and  as  the  intensity  of  the  weather  symp- 
toms largely  depends  on  the  strength  of 
the  wind,  on  the  vehemence  of  the  cy- 
clone which  we  are  now  entitled  to  con- 
sider the  immediate  cause  of  them,  fore- 
casts and  warnings,  whether  for  sea  or 
land,  are  obliged  to  give  especial  care 
to  its  determination.     The  principal  ob- 
servation which  leads  to  this  is  that  of 
the  difference  between  the    barometric 
readings  at  different  places.     Momenta- 
rily, and  merely  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion, it  may  be  supposed  that  air  will 
l)ress  from  where  the  barometer  stands 
high  to  where  it  stands  low  ;  and  that, 
with  a  force  bearing  some  relation   to 
the  difference  between  the  two  readings  ; 
in  the  same  way  as  water  will  run  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  with  a  force 
depending  on  the  difference  of  level.     I 
have  already  said  that  this  is  not  a  state- 
ment of  the  fact ;  that  wind  does  not 
blow  from  the  place  of  high  to  the  place 
of  low  pressure  ;  that  it  blows  along  the 
isobars  ;    but   the  velocity  of  the  wind 
along  an  isobar  does  vary  with  the  rela- 
tive difference  of  barometric  readings  to 
its  right  and  left,  just  as  the  velocity  of 
the  water  in  a  whirling  bucket  varies 
with  the  curve  of  the  surface  ;  and  that 
without  saying  which  is  cause  and  which 
is  effect.     When,  then,  along  a  line  cut- 
ting the  isobars  nearly  at  right  angles, 
the      barometric      readings       decrease 
(juickly,  we   may,  as   a   rule,    feel   sure 
that  the  wind  is  strong  ;  when  the  differ- 
ence is  trifling  the  wind  is  light.     The 
estimate  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind  thus 
depends  on  the  relative  barometric  dif- 
ferences, and    these  are     measured   as 
though  they  represented  the  measure  of 
a  slope  whose  height  is  the  difference  of 

*  Mr.  Ley's  papers  in  the  Journals  of  the 
Meteorological  and  the  Scottish  Meteorological 
Societies  are  probably  too  technical  to  attract 
ordinary  readers  ;  but  I  may  refer  to  his  more 
popular  lecture  on  '*  Clouds  and  Wcather- 
sig^s,"  recently  published  in  "  Modern  Meteor- 
ology." 


barometric  reading,  whose  base  is  the 
difference  in  miles  between  the  two 
places.  Such  a  hypothetical  slope  is 
known  as  a  barometric  gradient  :  we 
might  thus  speak  of  a  gradient  of  so 
many  tenths  of  an  inch  in  so  many 
miles ;  but,  technically,  all  gradients 
are  reduced  to  abase  of  sixty  miles,  and 
are  counted  in  hundredths  of  an  inch  : 
a  barometric  difference  of  one.hundredth 
of  an  inch  in  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  is 
a  gradient  one ;  seven  hundredths  is  a 
gradient  seven  ;  one  tenth,  that  is,  ten 
hundredths,  is  a  gradient  ten.  So 
counted  it  is  a  matter  of  observation 
that  the  number  of  the  gradient  is  also, 
roughly  speaking,  the  number  of  wind- 
force  according  to  the  usually  received 
Beaufort  scale  :  a  gradient  seven  thus 
denotes  a  wind  of  force  serpen;  and 
when  that,  or  any  greater  gradient,  is 
foreseen,  the  Meteorological  Office  is- 
sues warnings  of  an  approaching  gale. 

The  American  warnings  which  have 
been  telegraphed  from  New  York  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years  are,  we 
may  believe,  based  on  some  method  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  I  have  been  describ- 
ing ;  but  the  proprietors  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  who  have  organized 
them,  have  determined  to  veil  their  pre- 
dictions in  mystery,  so  that  we  cannot 
speak  of  them  with  any  certainty.  A 
very  common  idea  concerning  them  has 
been  that  they  are  warnings  of  American 
weather — of  a  cyclone,  observed  in 
America,  having  started  on  its  eastward 
course  across  the  Atlantic.  What  I 
have  been  saying  with  regard  to  our  own 
warnings  might  well  seem  to  support 
this  view  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
cyclone  has  ever  been  proved  to  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic  ;  and  in  special 
cases  it  has  been  proved  that  a  cyclone 
appearing  here  about  the  time  that  one 
reported  as  having  left  the  American 
coast  might  be  supposed  to  be  due,  was 
not  the  same  ;  that  the  American  cy- 
clone was  broken  up  on  the  way,  and 
never  crossed  some  stated  meridian. 
This  is  not  merely  the  belief  of  English 
meteorologists  :  it  is,  in  the  main,  that 
of  the  highest  of  all  American  authori- 
ties —  Professor  Loomis  —  who  says, 
•'  When  storms  from  the  American  con- 
tinent enter  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
they  generally  undergo  important 
changes    in  a  few   days,    and  are   fre- 
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quently  merged  in  other  storms  which 
appear  to  originate  over  the  ocean,  so 
that  we  can  seldom  identify  a  storm  in 
its  course  entirely  across  the  Atlantic.** 

As  far  as  we  know,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  cyclonic  disturbances  which 
come  to  this  country  originate  near  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  and  still  further 
east,  where  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the 
Arctic  current  come  together ;  where 
the  meeting  of  hot  and  cold  water,  and 
of  the  superincumbent  hot  and  cold  air, 
causes  much  condensation  of  vapor,  and 
disturbs  the  barometric  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  :  it  is  here,  too,  that  the 
prevailing  northerly  wind  of  the  east 
coast  of  Greenland  and  Baffin's  Bay 
thrusts  itself  into  the  great  westerly 
wind  of  the  Atlantic,  thus  causing  fre- 
(juent  mechanical  disturbance  ;  so  that 
whichever  view  we  take  of  the  genesis 
of  a  cyclone,  it  is  here  we  have  to  look 
for  its  cradle,  and,  as  determined  by 
observation,  it  is  here  that  we  find  it. 
But  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  to 
New  York  is  less  than  half  the  distance 
to  England  ;  it  is  thus  possible  enough 
for  steamers,  arriving  almost  daily  from 
the  eastward,  to  carry  in  intelligence  on 
which  timely  warnings  may  occasionally 
be  based.  But  on  the  warnings,  as 
they  have  hitherto  been  sent,  little  reli- 
ance is  to  be  placed  :  not  more  than 
about  1 7  per  cent  of  them  are  correct, 
rather  more  than  42  per  cent  are  alto- 
gether wrong,  and  the  rest  are  either 
vague,  or  imperfect,  or  out  of  date. 
From  the  very  scanty  data  on  which  we 
suppose  the  warnings  to  be  calculated, 
it  is  evident  that  a  large  percentage  of 
such  mistakes  must  be  expected  ;  and 
the  expectation  is  increased  when  we 
know  the  difficulty  attending  on  secrecy, 
to  which  the  forecasts  are  needlessly 
subjected.  If  the  information  derived 
from  the  ships*  logs  was  itself  sent  over 
in  such  a  form  as  to  permit  of  its  being 
worked  up  with  other  material,  much 
good  might  follow  :  but  about  this — so 
far  as  the  New  York  Herald  is  con- 
cerned— there  would  be  nothing  sen- 
sational ;  and  sensation,  we  are  to  un- 
derstand, is,  for  a  newspaper,  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  advancement 
of  science  or  the  safety  of  navigation. 

I  have  been  so  far  speaking  exclusively 
of  cyclonic  weather,  the  frequency  ot 
which  justly  entitles  it  to  the  priority  ; 


but  the  opposite  type,  which  belongs  to 
the  anti-cyclone,  may  not  be  overlooked. 
In  almost  every  conceivable  respect,  the 
anti-cyclone  is  different  from  the  cy- 
clone. The  cyclone  comes  in  from  the 
west,  and  moves  with  more  or  less  rapid- 
ity and  regularity  towards  the  east :  the 
anti-cyclone  appears  rather  to  form 
where  it  is  observed,  and  to  stay  there  ; 
it  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  in 
some  measure  a  reaction  from  a  high 
pressure  to  the  eastward  ;  but  in  any 
case,  it  does  not  advance,  or  rather,  it 
seems  to  sway  slowly  backwards  and 
forwards.  The  cyclone  is  generally 
marked  by  large  gradients,  strong 
winds,  disturbed  weather  :  the  anti-cy- 
clone, on  the  contrary,  has  small  gradi- 
ents, light  winds,  and  calm,  fine,  lasting 
weather.  Above  all,  the  weather  of  the 
cyclone,  as  it  affects  us,  is  insular,  that 
of  the  anti-cyclone  is  continental  :  the 
cyclone  comes  off  the  Atlantic,  and 
brings  with  it  at  all  times,  on  a  souther- 
ly or  south-westerly  wind,  the  warmth 
and  moisture  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  soften- 
ing the  cold  of  winter  or  mitigating  the 
heat  of  summer,  even  though  it  occasion- 
ally floods  our  fields  or  smashes  our 
coasting-vessels  into  chips  ;  the  anti-cy- 
clone, on  the  other  hand,  broods  over 
the  steppes  of  Russia  or  the  plains  of 
Germany  or  France,  and  brings,  on  a 
light  easterly  wind,  the  severe  cold  of  a 
Russian  winter,  or  the  fierce  heat  of  a 
continental  summer.  If  the  centre  of 
high  pressure  lies  over  Ireland,  we  have 
in  England  that  wind  from  the  north- 
east which,  as  the  proverb  says,  **  is 
good  for  neither  man  nor  beast ;"  if  it 
lies  over  Germany,  we  have  a  wind  from 
the  south,  but  of  a  very  different  type 
from  the  more  familiar  south  wind  of  a 
cyclone  ;  it  is  no  longer  mild  and  moist, 
but  might  almost  be  described  as  **  an 
east  wind  with  a  kink  in  it  ;**  it  is  dry 
and  extreme,  cold  in  winter,  hot  in  sum- 
mer, and  in  either  case  may  continue  for 
several  days,  until  the  high  pressure 
yields,  the  anti-cyclone  breaks  up,  dis- 
perses, and  is  swept  away  by  our  preva- 
lent westerly  wind. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  give  some 
account  of  the  principle  on  which  mod- 
ern weather  forecasting  is  based.  It 
must  be  understood,  however,  that  any 
such  account  is  necessarily  a  very  im- 
perfect outline.      The  whole  subject  is 
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not  to  be  compressed  into  a  few  pages  ; 
much  of  the  theory  is  yet  very  doubtful, 
much  of  the  practice  is  still,  in  great 
measure,  empirical.  Above  all,  the  rel- 
ative weight  which  has  to  be  given  to 
the  many  detailed  observations,  often 
conflicting  in  their  evidence,  is  a  point 
which  perhaps  nothing  but  careful  study 
and  long  experience  can  decide.  A 
theoretical  cyclone  is,  on  paper  at  least, 
a  very  simple  thing  :  the  actual  thing,  as 
it  exists  in  nature,  assumes  many  differ- 
ent forms,  and  the  species  can  no  more 
be  fully  described  in  one  than  can  the 
whole  human  race  be  described  by 
Olivia's  celebrated  inventory  :  **  Item, 
two  lips  indifferent  red  ;  item,  two  gray 
eyes,  with  lids  to  them  ;  item,  one  neck, 
one  chin,  and  so  forth."  Every  cy- 
clone, as  every  face,  has  a  character  of 
its  own  :  one  may  be  regular,  equable. 


gentle ;  another  wild,  passionate, 
stormy  :  one  may  be  solitary,  dragging 
the  whole  body  of  neighboring  air  into 
its  own  selfish  whirl  ;  another  may 
have  a  social  disposition,  and  be  one  of 
a  group,  or  may  throw  off  smaller  ones 
and  pass  along,  surrounded  by  a  more 
or  less  numerous  and  turbulent  family. 
To  arrive  at  any  conclusion  with  regard 
to  the  behavior  of  things  so  multiform 
and  various,  is  of  the  very  greatest  diffi- 
culty ;  and  whilst  we  can  see  in  our 
daily  paper  that  the  Meteorological 
Office  has  made  a  vast  stride  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  the  task,  we  are 
not  to  expect  that  the  forecasts  will  be 
absolutely  free  from  mistakes.  We  can- 
not be  so  surprised  at  their  occasional 
failures  as  we  are  at  their  general  accu- 
racy.— Fraser's  Magazine, 
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BY    WILLIAM    MINTO. 


Ought  private  letters  to  an  editor 
from  his  contributors  to  be  published  1 
Mr.  Macvey  Napier  was  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  eighteen  years, 

^  from  1829  ^o  1^47-  Among  his  corre- 
spondents during  that  period  were  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
time :  Macaulay,  Brougham,  Lytton, 
Jeffrey,  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
John  Mill,  and  many  others  of  less  note. 
They  wrote  to  him  long  letters — letters 
were  as  a  rule  longer  then  than  they  are 
now  —  proposing  articles,  deprecating 
corrections,  expressing  opinions  about 
the  work  of  their  fellow-laborers,  mak- 
ing themselves  agreeable  or  disagreeable 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  occasionally 

'  throwing  in  scraps  of  gossip  about  com- 
mon acquaintances  and  the  events  of 
the  day.  It  was  Mr.  Napier's  practice 
to  keep  these  documents,  and  a  selec- 
tion from  them  was  recently  printed  by 
his  son  for  private  circulation.  The 
privilege  of  reading  them  is  now  extend- 
ed to  all  who  choose  to  avail  themselves 
of  it.  Many  doubtless  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege,   for  the  letters 


*  Selection  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  late 
Macvey  Napier^  Esq.  Edited  by  his  Son, 
Macvey  Napier. 


contain  abundance  of  dainty  morsels  for 
the  curious  ;  but  while  we  read  and 
smile,  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  ban- 
ish the  thought  that  what  we  read  was 
not  intended  for  our  inspection,  and  that 
much  of  it  could  only  have  been  written 
in  confidence.  In  fact  it  is  only  the 
confidential  part  of  an  editor's  corre- 
spondence that  possesses  any  lively  inter- 
est for  the  general  reader.  The  busi- 
ness communications  which  pass  be- 
tween editor  and  contributor  have  some 
value  for  the  minute  biographer,  the 
close  student  of  character  and  literary 
development,  but  for  all  but  this  small 
fraction  of  mankind  the  passage  of  a  few 
years,  or  even  months,  makes  them  flat 
and  stale.  What  the  multitude  likes  to 
pick  out  of  such  papers  is  precisely  what 
the  writers  of  them  would  have  been 
most  anxious  to  conceal  from  the  gener- 
al eye,  their  opinion  of  their  own  work, 
and  their  opinion  of  the  work  of  their 
fellow-contributors.  There  is  not  so 
much  of  this  in  the  selection  from  Mr. 
Napier's  letters  as  there  might  have  been 
if  some  of  his  correspondents  had  been 
less  guarded,  or  if  the  selector  had  been 
less  scrupulous  in  his  choice  ;  but  there 
is  a  good  deal,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
salt  of  the  volume.     Yet  it  is  a  trouble- 
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some  question  in  rigid  ethics  whether 
the  individual,  who  would  as  soon  think 
of  publishing  his  love-letters  as  his  pri- 
vate letters  to  an  editor,  ought  thus  to 
be  sacrificed  for  the  amusement  of  the 
majority.  All  who  love  gossip,  with  a 
tender  conscience,  must  be  secretly  glad 
that  the  owners  of  interesting  confiden- 
tial correspondence  are  seldom  unwilling 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
this  delicate  point.  Unhappily,  it  will 
not  trouble  the  inheritors  of  the  letters, 
telegrams,  and  post-cards  of  the  present 
generation. 

We  are  helped  to  get  rid  of  any  linger- 
ing  scruples    that    we   may  feel  about 
our  right  to  enjoy  the  amusing  lights  in 
which  some  of  Mr.  Napier's  correspond- 
ents  are  placed   by  the  publication  of 
their  letters,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  an  act 
of  justice  to  the  editor  himself.    An  edi- 
tor in  his  lifetime  gets  but  scant  justice. 
He  is  lucky  if  he  possess  a  self-approv- 
ing  conscience.       Very   rarely   does   a 
voice  of  approval  reach  him  from  the 
outside.       Good-natured    friends    who 
write  to  congratulate  him  on  his  last  num- 
ber,  invariably  append  some  irritating 
*'  but  "  which  turns  the  praise  into  bit- 
terness.   It  is  an  excellent  number  on  the 
whole,  but  why  did  he  not  draw  his  pen 
through  such  and  such  ?     And  how  can 
he  allow  So-and-so  to  go  on  writing  on 
subjects  on  which  he  does  not  know  the 
merest  rudiments  ?  When  people  are  dis- 
pleased with  any  thing  in  their  periodical 
they  lay  the   blame   upon    the   editor  ; 
when  any  thing  strikes  them  as  particu- 
larly good,  they  wonder  who  wrote  it. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  but  the  poor  edi- 
tor— to  whom,  it  may  be,  some  touch  of 
the  goodness  is  due,  and  who  has  been 
compelled  to  retain  passages  intensely  ob- 
jectionable to  his  own  taste,  out  of  re- 
gard for  the  feelings  or  the  services  of  a 
valuable  member  of  his  staff — is  apt  to 
think  that  hard  measure  is  dealt  out  to 
him.     The  world  knows  nothing  of  his 
difficulties.   On  one  occasion,  when  Mr. 
Napier  was  more  than  usually  distracted 
and  perplexed,  and  had  taken  the  ad- 
vice of    his   predecessor.  Lord  Jeffrey, 
that  experienced  and  logical  authority 
began  his  reply  with  a  clear  classification 
of  the  main  considerations  by  which  an 
editor  ought  to  be  guided  in  deciding 
the   all-important     question    of   admis- 
sion or  rejection.     These  considerations 


were  three  in  number — the  effect  upon 
the  general  body  of  the  contributors, 
the  effect  upon  the  general  body  of  read- 
ers, and  the  effect  in  the  editor's  delib- 
erate opinion  upon  the  advancement  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  right.  Here 
alone  is  a  sufficiency  of  embarrassing 
considerations  for  a  hesitating  mind, 
disturbed  by  circumstances  from  the 
healthy  rule  of  trusting  to  its  instincts, 
and  Lord  Jeffrey  could  probably  have 
given  many  others  of  a  more  subtle  and 
annoying  kind.  An  editor,  in  fact,  has 
all  the  worry  of  a  police  magistrate, 
without  statutes  to  direct  him,  without 
the  majesty  of  the  law  to  hedge  him 
round  with  respect,  and  with  the  para- 
lyzing disadvantage  that  many  of  the 
offenders  who  appear  in  his  court  are 
his  own  personal  friends  and  indispen- 
sable associates. 

It  was  due  in  common  fairness  that 
the  world  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  difficulties  with   which  Mr. 
Napier  had  to  struggle,  as  the  head  of  a 
famous  organization,   and  the  dignity, 
firmness,  and  tact  with  which  he  main- 
tained his  position  and   did  his  duty. 
He  came  after  a  more  famous  man  than 
himself  in  the  management  of  the  Eii- 
inburgh    Rcvie7u^    and    was    placed   in 
authority  over  other  men  of  note  who 
had  been  connected  with   the    Rrcinv 
from   its   commencement.      Very    rare 
qualities  indeed  were  needed  to  preser\'e 
the  necessary  discipline  without  estrang- 
ing support  essential  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  great  quarterly.     Mr.  Na- 
pier's  task  was  comparatively  easy  in 
dealing  with  outsiders  who  knocked  at 
•his  door  seeking  admission.     **  There 
can  be  no  more  respectable  vehicle," 
Mr.  Carlyle  once  wrote,  **  for  any  Brit- 
ish man's  speculations  than  it  (the  Ed- 
inburgh Review)  is  and  has  always  been. " 
It  was  not  only  honorable  to  write  for 
the  Edinburgh  Ranew^    but  profitable, 
for   it   paid  liberally,   ^  a  respectable 
journal  should.      Hence,  Mr.    Napier's 
offers  of  contributions  were  numerous. 
All  the   highest  talent  of  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  the  attached  fugle- 
men of  the  opposit(*  party,  was  at  his 
service.     The  large  body  of  political  in- 
ditferentists,  of  men  of  letters  pure  and 
simple,    desired   no    more    respectable, 
and  could  obtain   no  more  profitable, 
vehicle  for  their  speculations  than  the 
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Edinburgh  Rroiau.  But  for  successful 
dealing  with  his  numerous  volunteers 
Mr.  Napier  needed  only  a  moderate 
share  of  two  great  gifts — caution  in  ac- 
cepting, and  courtesy  in  declining.  He 
had  a  large  share  of  both.  When  he 
was  in  doubt  or  difficulty,  he  seems  to 
have  consulted  Jeffrey,  with  whom  he 
remained  on  cordial  terms,  Jeffrey's 
advice  was  invaluable,  and  it  was  never 
obtruded,  but  always  given  with  admi- 
rable regard  to  editorial  rights  and  sus- 
ceptibilities. It  was  with  Jeffrey's  ad- 
vice that  Mr.  Napier  fortified  himself 
when  writers  of  somewhat  more  ad- 
vanced views,  or  more  lively  style  than 
suited  the  traditions  of  the  Revieu\ 
sought  to  make  it  a  vehicle  for  their 
speculations.  The  opinions  and  tastes 
of  the  two  men  were  so  thoroughly  in 
accord  that  there  was  no  breach  of  con- 
tinuity when  the  editorship  passed  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  As  shrewd,  mat- 
ter-of-fact men,  they  were  both  aware 
of  the  value  of  lively  writing  ;  but  they 
had  to  consider  also  that  the  Review 
had  reached  decorous  middle  age,  and 
was  the  organ  of  a  triumphant  party, 
and  that  it  was  of  paramount  impor- 
tance that  its  contents,  whether  lively  or 
dull,  should  be  safe.  When  Charles 
Dickens  wrote  asking  whether  it  would 
'*  meet  the  purposes  of  the  Reinew  to 
come  out  strongly  against  any  system 
of  education  based  exclusively  on  the 
principles  of  the  Established  Church," 
and  proposing  to  show  *'  why  such  a 
thing  as  the  Church  Catechism  is  wholly 
inapplicable  to  the  state  of.  ignorance 
that  now  prevails  ;  and  why  no  system 
but  one,  so  general  in  great  religious 
principles  as  to  include  all  creeds,  can 
meet  the  wants  and  understandings  of 
the  dangerous  classes  of  society,"  one 
can  imagine  how  the  editor's  mind  was 
tossed  between  desire  and  fear.  The 
proposal  was  probably  not  considered 
safe.  Dickens  wrote  again  to  propose 
an  article  on  the  Abolition  of  Capital 
Punishment.  Jeffrey,  who  was  one  of 
Dickens's  most  enthusiastic  admirers, 
was  consulted,  and  approved  of  the 
idea  ;  but  the  novelist  wrote  at  the  last 
moment  to  say  that  he  was  living  in 
such  a  **  maze  of  distractions,"  with 
"  so  many  insuperable  obstacles  crowd- 
ed into  the  way  of  his  pursuits,"  that  he 


could  not  possibly  write  the  article  in 
time  for  the  next  number. 

With  Thackeray  Mr.  Napier  was 
hardly  more  fortunate.  A  review  from 
his  hand  appeared  in  October,  1845, 
three  years  before  the  publication  of 
*  *  Vanity  Fair. ' '  The  subject  was  N.  P. 
Willis's  **  Dashes  at  Life,"  in  discussing 
which  there  was  little  room  for  conflict- 
ing with  the  political  principles  of  the 
RcvieuK  But  Thackeray  ran  against 
another  rock — the  severe  taste  of  the 
editor.  "  From  your  liberal  payment," 
he  wrote,  in  acknowledging  receipt  of 
his  honorarium,  "  1  can't  but  conclude 
that  you  reward  me,  not  only  for  labor- 
ing, but  for  being  mutilated  in  your  ser- 
vice. 1  assure  you  I  suffered  cruelly  by 
the  amputation  which  you  were  obliged 
to  inflict  upon  my  poor  dear  paper. 
1  mourn. still — as  what  father  can  help 
doing  for  his  children  ? — for  several  live- 
ly jokes  and  promising  facetice^  which 
were  bom  and  might  have  lived  but  for 
your  scissors,  urged  by  ruthless  neces- 
sity." Jeffrey  did  not  think  much  of 
the  article,  even  after  all  this  pruning 
and  trimming."  The  taste  of  the  Edin- 
hiirgh  Rnneuf  was  very  severe  in  some 
directions.  Thackeray  was  nbt  the  only 
contributor  who  had  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  his  children,  and  it  is  curious  to  note 
the  different  forms  in  which  they  ex- 
pressed their  grief  and  anger.  A  youth- 
ful aspirant,  such  as  G.  H.  Lewes  was 
in  1842,  is  all  submission  and  sweet 
reasonableness,  even  when  an  article  is 
returned  to  him  to  be  entirely  rewritten. 
It  is  not  "  unpleasant  to  his  feelings  to 
submit  to  alterations  ;"  he  is  "  at  all 
times  anxious  to  alter  and  to  receive 
criticism,  however  severe  ;"  and  he 
writes  as  if  he  meant  it.  The  courteous 
Bulwer  Lytton  is  not  less  complaisant  ; 
but  though  he  thanks  the  editor  with 
every  appearance  of  cordiality  for 
"  smoothing  his  article  into  shape,"  and 
hopes  that  he  will  never  hesitate  to  cut 
out  what  he  does  not  like,  he  declares 
himself  unable  to  understand  some  gen- 
eral hints  as  to  his  faults  of  style. 
Macaulay  was  equally  generous  in  his 
professions  of  submission,  but  not  so 
successful  in  concealing  his  feelings 
when  the  knife  was  actually  applied. 
"  1  hope  you  will  not  scruple  to  exercise 
your   prerogative,"    he    writes.     "  You 
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will  not  find  me  a  refractory  subject." 
But  we  find  him  soon  afterwards  com- 
plaining that  **  the  passages  omitted 
were  the  most  pointed  and  ornamental 
sentences  in  the  review.**  One  contrib- 
utor, and  one  only,  made  a  clear  and 
frank  bargain  beforehand  that  his  arti- 
cles were  not  to  be  trifled  with.  When 
Mr.  Carlyle  was  asked  to  write  for  the 
Review,  he  explained  without  the  least 
flummery  on  what  conditions  he  was 
willing  to  try  his  hand.  **  My  respected 
friend,  your  predecessor,'*  he  wrote, 
**  had  some  difficulty  with  me  in  adjust- 
ing the  respective  prerogatives  of  author 
and  editor,  for  though  not,  as  I  hope, 
insensible  to  fair  reason,  1  used  some- 
times to  rebel  against  what  I  reckoned 
mere  authority,  and  this  partly  perhaps 
as  a  matter  of  literary  conscience  ;  be- 
ing wont  to  write  nothing  without  study- 
ing it  if  possible  to  the  bottom,  and 
writing  always  with  an  almost  painful 
feeling  of  scrupulosity,  that  light  edito- 
rial hacking  and  hewing  to  right  and  left 
was  in  general  nowise  to  my  mind.  In 
what  degree  the  like  difficulties  might 
occur  between  you  and  me,  1  cannot 
pretend  to  guess  ;  however,  if  you  are 
willing,  then  I  also  am  willing,  to  try.** 
The  sturdy  independence  of  this  under- 
standing left  no  room  for  the  petty 
wrangling  over  flowers  of  rhetoric  and 
sallies  of  wit  which  embitter  the  rela- 
tions between  editor  and  contributor, 
Mr.  Napier  appears  to  have  been  an  ed- 
itor with  whom  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  quarrel  satisfactorily.  He  was 
most  painstaking  in  his  courtesy,  untir- 
ing in  his  efforts  to  make  his  alterations 
pleasant  to  the  victim.  Once,  indeed, 
he  threw  the  gentle-hearted  Leigh  Hunt 
into  an  agony  by  an  incautious  word. 
Hunt  wrote  to  him  gayly  proposing  a 
**  very  chatty"  article  on  some  subject. 
He  replied  that  he  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  a  *'  gentlemanlike'*  article.  But 
on  the  intercession  of  Macaulay,  to 
whom  the  wounded  essayist  made  com- 
plaint, Mr.  Napier  explained  that  he 
meant  no  offence,  and  explained  it  with 
such  politeness,  and  so  completely  re- 
stored Leigh  Hunt's  easy  temper,  that 
he  borrowed  ten  pounds  from  Macaulay 
a  few  days  afterwards. 

But  all  Mr.  Napier's  worries  with  the 
mass  of  his  contributors  and  applicants 
were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  one 


great  embarrassment  of  his  editorship — 
his  relations  with  **  tremendous  Harry 
Brougham.*'  How  to  keep  Brougham, 
and  how  to  keep  him  within  bounds, 
and  how  to  keep  him  without  losing 
Macaulay,  were  problems  which  gave 
Mr.  Napier  many  anxious  moments  dur- 
ing his  first  ten  years  of  office.  He 
could  not  atford  to  lose  either  Brough- 
am or  Macaulay.  Without  them  the 
Review  would  have  been  intolerably 
dull.  The  abundance  of  heavy  matter 
to  which  the  editor's  severe  taste  and 
the  restraints  of  his  traditions  condemned 
it,  would  have  sunk  the  Review  beneath 
the  level  of  popular  request  if  the  sup- 
porting force,  the  buoyancy,  the  intense 
life  and  movement  of  their  writing  had 
been  withdrawn.  It  seems  strange  to 
the  present  generation  that  the  retention 
of  Brougham's  services  should  ever  have 
been  an  object  of  such  paramount  im- 
portance. There  is  not  much  life  in  his 
contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review 
now.  A  back  number,  with  five  of  his 
articles  in  it — he  boasted  some  thirty- 
five  years  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Review  that  he  had  written  about  a 
fifth  of  its  whole  bulk — is  not  a 'book 
that  one  takes  from  the  shelf  for  a  half- 
hour's  refreshment  and  delight.*  But 
though  Brougham's  articles  are  dry 
bones  to  us,  they  had  a  vigorous  life  in 
their  day.  The  pulse  of  the  time  beat 
violently — very  violently — in  them.  We 
can  see  only  the  rusty  machinery  with 
which  the  stage  thunder  and  lightning 
was  manufactured,  in  the  now  deserted 
theatre,  the  tattered,  moth-eaten  robes 
in  which  the  great  actor  draped  himself  ; 
his  contemporaries  were  filled  with  the 
excitement  and  passion  of  the  play. 
There  was  no  such  incarnation  of  force, 
loud,  tempestuous,  overpowering  force, 
in  his  time  as  Brougham.  He  is  often 
called  an  **  extraordinary"  man,  and 
extraordinary  he  was  in  all  conscience. 
About  the  time  when  Mr.  Napier  came 
in  contact  with  him,  he  was  the  greatest 
individual  power  in  English  political 
life.  There  was  no  parliamentary  de- 
bater whose  hostility  was  so  much  to  be 
feared,  and  outside  Parliament,  among 
the  masses  of  the  people,  there  was  no 
hero  worshipped  with  such  enthusiasm. 
His  splendid  oratory  in  defence  of 
Queen  Caroline  had  put  the  crown  on 
his  reputation,  and  he  had  added  many 
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dazzling  jewels   to   it  by  his  eloquent 
championship  of  philanthropic  schemes 
and  popular  causes,  and  his  unmeasured 
and  overpowering  vituperation  of  their 
enemies.      With  all  these  elements   of 
greatness,  which  enabled  him  to  render 
invaluable  services  to  enlightenment  and 
progress,  with  all  this  solid  gold,  there 
was  a  large  admixture  of  baser  matter. 
There  is  and  must  be  this  admixture  in 
all  greatness,  and  it  is  not  as  a  rule  good 
to  dwell  upon  it.      But  Brougham  left 
the  world  no    choice  in    the    matter. 
The  same  Titanic  energy  which  threw 
the  grander  parts  of  his  **  extraordinary" 
composition  into  glorious  prominence, 
would  not  suffer  the  baser  parts  to  re- 
main in  the  shade.     He  had  a  passion 
for  engrossing  the  whole  credit  of  every 
enterprise  with  which  he  was  connected." 
He  never  hesitated   to  sacrifice  a  col- 
league when  it  served  his  ambition,  and 
there  was  no  trick  to  which   he  would 
not  resort  to  remove  whatever  stood  in 
his  way.     No  human  being  could  possi- 
bly have  known  all  that  Brougham  pre- 
tended to  know,  but  the  extent  and  va- 
riety of  his  knowledge  was  gigantic,  and 
no  human  being  ever  possessed  such  a 
power  of  disguising  ignorance  by  over- 
bearing talk.      At   the  time  when   he 
was  celebrated  throughout  the  country 
— ^justly  celebrated,  we  must  not  forget 
— as  the  author  of  great  legal  reforms, 
the    leader  of    the  movement  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,   the  indispensable 
patron  of  wide-reaching  schemes  for  the 
extension  of  education,   his  ministerial 
colleagues  were  groaning  over  the  Lord 
Chancellor's    untrustworthiness,   and  a 
good-natured  friend  was  following  him 
all  over  London  to  enjoy  the  humor  of 
him  as  a  phenomenon,   the  marvellous 
abundance  and  gayety  of  his  talk,  the 
childlike  caprices  of  his  arrogance,   his 
browbeating  of  dignitaries,  his  exagger- 
ated deference  to  men  of  small  account, 
his  uncontrollable  indiscretions,  his  ab- 
surd affectations,    and   above    all,    the 
audacity  of  his  lies.     And  the  most  re- 
markable part  of  it  all  was  that  there 
was  no  more  thorough  sympathizer  with 
this  peculiar  humor  than  Lord  Brough- 
am himself.     He  was  indeed  an  ''extra- 
ordinary'* man. 

Mr.  Napier's    correspondence  shows 
strong  light  upon  one  little  corner  of  the 
vast  whirlpool  which  this  extraordinary 
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man    made   round   him.       The    whole 
character  of  the  man  comes  out  in  these 
letters — his  domineering  spirit,  his  un- 
scrupulousness,  the   curious  cowardice 
which  lay  at  the  heart  of  all  his  bluster- 
ing, his  marvellous  appetite  and  capacity 
for  work.     There  are  touches  of  kindli- 
ness too,  which  serve  to  redeem  what  is 
in  some  respects  a  repulsive  exhibition. 
The  cowardice  of  the  giant  is,  as  it  hap- 
pens, a  redeeming  feature,  and  gives  an 
aspect  of  comedy  to  what  might  other- 
wise arouse  simple  indignation  and  dis- 
gust.     The   objects   for  which,   in  his 
relations  with  the  Edinburgh  Revietv^  he 
put  forth  his  despotic  will  were  petty  in 
themselves,  and  the  results  would  not 
have  been  tragic  if  he  had  succeeded  in 
them.       The    utmost   that   the    despot 
achieved,  beyond  keeping  his  unfortu- 
nate editor  in  a  constant  worry,  was  to 
throw  some  of  his  fellow-contributors^ 
and  notably  Macaulay,  into  fine  frenzies 
of  heroic  anger,  which  at  this  distance  of 
time  Macaulay  himself  might  afford  to 
smile  at.     More  than  this  the  great  per- 
turbing agent,  the  Satan  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  Paradise,  was  not  permit- 
ted to  accomplish,  for  he  encountered  in' 
Mr.    Napier  a  man   of   singularly   firm, 
will,  and  he  always  gave  in  when  hard 
pushed,   invariably  protesting    that  his. 
meaning  had  been  misunderstood,  and 
that  all  his  desires  were  as  reasonable  as. 
his  motives  were  pure  and  public-spirit- 
ed.   Defeat  had  no  power  to  mortify  his . 
exuberant  vitality  ;  when  beaten  in  one 
quarter,  he  flew  off  to  another,   heart- 
and   soul,  without  a  backward  glance. 
The   imperturbable  self  -  satisfaction  of 
the  man  shows  itself  in  many  droll  shapes . 
in  his  letters  to  Mr.  Napier.     We  find 
him  describing  with  undisguised  pride 
the  number  of  pages  he  has  written  in  a 
given  time,  the  distance  he  has  travelled 
without  sleep  or  remission  of  work,  the 
respect  paid   to   him  by  great   people, 
the  prodigious  effect  produced  by  his 
speeches.     **  I  was  obliged,"  he  writes 
on  one  occasion,  **  to  exert  myself  last', 
night  as  I  had  not  done  for  years.     The 
speech  has  made  a  great  noise  ;  but  if  it 
had  one  fault,  there  was  no  relief,   no 
ordinary  matter  for  the  mind  to  rest  up- 
on.    Every  sentence  was  a  figure  or  a 
passage.     1  marked  that  for  an  hour  and. 
a  half  by  the  clock,  I  was  speaking  in 
tropes  and  allusions."     But  above  all,. 
40 
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when  he  had  quarrelled  irreconcilably 
with  the  Whigs,  he  loved  to  dwell  upon 
the  vigor  with  which  he  had  trampled 
upon  ihem  in  debate.  **  My  fairness 
towards  the  vile  clique  of  the  present 
Government,"  he  says,  for  example, 
' '  whose  treatment  of  me  has  been  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  ingratitude,  baseness, 
and  treachery,  is  more  than  I  can  well 
justify  to  my  own  pride.  However,  1 
punish  them  daily  in  Parliament,  and 
that  may  suffice."  **  Depend  upon  it," 
he  says  again,  **  there  is  no  great  com- 
fort ever  accrues  to  those  who  try  their 
hands  upon  my  back."  His  greatest 
triumph  of  all  was  secured  when  he  con- 
ceived the  brilliant  idea  of  giving  out 
that  he  had  been  killed  in  a  carriage  ac- 
cident, to  see  what  the  newspapers  would 
say  of  him.  The  sensation  caused  by 
the  report  gave  a  banquet  to  his  vanity 
in  which  he  exulted  hugely.  "  A  lie," 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Napier,  **  daily  repeated 
by  two  or  three  papers  in  London  and 
one  in  Edinburgh,  has  deceived  you  all, 
namely,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
have  no  longer  any  care  about  me,  and 
that  my  '  useless,  worthless,  and  mis- 
chievous life '  (such  is  their  language) 
was  done  for  all  purposes.  Is  it  so  ? 
Look  at  the  last  week  and  tell.  1  as- 
sure you  this  room  is  filled  with  news- 
papers from  all  parts  of  the  country  ; 
some  crying  pcccavi  for  having  ever  at- 
tacked me,  others  thanking  God  they 
never  had  been  seduced  by  the  Treasury 
jobbers  into  such  a  course.  Let  this 
show  the  risk  of  men  in  a  party  giving 
up  an  old  leader,  because  another  hap- 
pened for  the  hour  to  be  invested  with 
office."  Of  course  he  did  not  fail  to 
declare  that  the  report  of  his  death  was 
the  invention  of  his  enemies,  that  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  **  letting 
loose  their  papers  on  him,  and  Tom 
Moore,  their  doggerel  poet.  * ' 

It  was  not  merely  in  his  private  let- 
ters to  Mr.  Napier  that  Brougham  ex- 
tolled his  own  prowess  and  his  virtues. 
He  did  not  scruple  to  allude  to  himself 
in  his  articles  for  the  Ranew  in  terms  of 
which  the  following  sentences  are  a 
specimen :  **  Of  all  the  portentous 
signs  of  the  times  for  the  present  Min- 
istry, the  most  appalling  is  the  nearly 
unanimous  choice  of  Mr.  Brougham  to 
be  member  for  Yorkshire.  This  is  as- 
suredly the  most  extraordinary  event  in 


the  history  of  party  politics."  When 
he  could  not  puff  himself,  he  more  than 
hinted  how  and  when  it  was  desirable 
that  others  should  render  him  that  ser- 
vice. At  a  very  early  period  in  their 
collaboration  for  the  Review^  this  brought 
him  into  collision  with  Macaulay.  Short- 
ly after  the  Yorkshire  election,  he  wrote 
to  the  editor  concerning  a  speech  of  his 
on  Colonial  Slavery  that  **  T.  Macaulay 
is  to  prepare  a  leading  article  on  it  and 
the  subject  for  next  number,  which  1 
hope  will  be  first,  as  the  question  has, 
since  1  declared  against  the  right  of 
holding  men  in  slavery,  assumed  a  new 
aspect."  When  this  was  mentioned  to 
Macaulay,  who  warmly  reciprocated 
Brougham's  aversion,  he  replied  that 
the  triumph  in  Yorkshire  must  have 
turned  his  brains  ;  and  he  flatly  refused 
to  make  Brougham's  speech  his  text, 
adding,  **  We  have  had  quite  enough  of 
puffing  and  flattering  each  other  in  the 
Edinburgh  Rroiew,  It  is  in  vile  taste 
for  men  united  in  one  literary  undertak- 
ing to  exchange  these  favors."  Very 
soon  afterwards  a  more  serious  breach 
occurred  between  the  two  contributors. 
Macaulay  had  been  engaged  to  write  an 
article  on  the  French  Revolution  of 
July,  and  had  nearly  finished  it  when 
Brougham  unexpectedly  claimed  the 
subject  for  his  pen.  **  I  must  beg,"  he 
wrote,  **  and,  indeed,  make  a  point  of 
giving  you  my  thoughts  on  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  therefore,  pray  send  off  your 
countermand  to  Macaulay.  The  reason 
is  this  :  all  our  movements  next  session 
turns  upon  that  pivot,  and  1  can  trust 
no  one  but  myself  with  it,  either  in  or 
out  of  Parliament."  Readers  of  Mr. 
Trevelyan's  biography  know  the  indig- 
nation with  which  the  countermand  was 
received  by  Macaulay,  dictated  as  it  was 
by  "  the  person  of  all  persons  on  earth 
to  whom  he  felt  least  inclined  to  stoop," 
and  how  nearly  it  occasioned  the  with- 
drawal of  his  invaluable  services  from 
the  Rcinew, 

Macaulay  did  in  fact  declare  that  he 
would  write  no  more  after  such  an  in- 
sult, but  Mr.  Napier's  tact  persuaded 
him  to  relent.  No  collision  occurred 
again  between  the  two  great  rivals. 
Brougham  was  left  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  contemporary  politics,  and 
Macaulay,  happily  as  it  proved  for  his 
own  fame  and  the  delight  of  his  readers. 
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sought  other  fields  of  disquisition.  But 
though  their  paths  did  not  henceforth 
cross,  they  continued  in  their  private 
letters  to  the  editor  to  express  their 
opinions  of  each  other's  performances. 
There  is  comparatively  little  piquancy 
in  Macaulay's  comments  on  Brougham. 
They  are  simply  the  hard  truth,  sharply 
expressed,  the  cool  cutting  judgments  of 
an  enemy  confident  in  his  own  superior- 
ity. In  remarking  on  Brougham's 
**  characters'*  of  public  men  in  the  time 
of  George  III.,  he  can  afford  to  acknowl- 
edge their  **  very  high  merit."  **  They 
are,  indeed,"  he  says,  **  models  of  mag- 
azine writing,  as  distinguished  from 
other  sorts  of  writing.  They  are  not,  1 
think,  made  for  duration.  Every  thing 
about  them  is  exaggerated,  incorrect, 
sketchy.  .  .  .  The  style,  though  strik- 
ing and  animated,  will  not  bear  exami- 
nation through  a  single  paragraph.  But 
the  effect,  on  first  perusal,  is  great,  and 
few  people  read  an  article  in  a  Review 
twice.  A  bold,  dashing,  scene-painting 
manner  is  that  which  always  succeeds 
best  in  periodical  writing.  1  have  no 
doubt  that  these  lively  and  vigorous 
papers  of  Lord  Brougham's  will  be  of 
more  use  to  you  than  more  highly-fin- 
ished compositions."  In  another  letter 
Macaulay  laughs  at  Brougham's  preten- 
sions to  universal  genius.  *1  Brougham 
does  one  thing  well,  two  or  three  things 
indifferently,  and  a  hundred  things  de- 
testably. His  Parliamentary  speaking 
is  admirable,  his  forensic  speaking  poor, 
his  writings,  at  the  very  best,  second  rate. 
As  to  his  *  Hydrostatics,'  his  *  Political 
Philosophy,'  his  'Equity  Judgments,' 
and  his  *  Translations  from  the  Greek, ' 
they  are  really  below  contempt. '  *  Broug- 
ham's criticisms  of  Macaulay  are  much 
less  cool  and  balanced.  They  contain  but 
a  grain  of  truth  to  a  pailful  of  malice. 
But  there  is  an  individual  spice,  a  half- 
insane  oddity  in  the  vehemence  of  their 
malice,  which  makes  them  infinitely  more 
amusing.  Macaulay 's  essay  on  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  **  is  an  excellent  paper, 
only  he  does  take  a  terrible  space  to  turn 
in.  Good  God  !  what  an  awful  man  he 
would  have  been  in  Nisi  Prius  !  He 
can  say  nothing  under  ten  pages.  He 
takes  as  long  to  delineate  three  charac- 
ters of  little  importance  as  I  have  to 
sketch  ten,  the  greatest  in  the  whole 
world.      I   really  wish  you  could  give 


him  a  hint  ;  and  as  it  is  the  only,  or  al- 
most the  only  thing  he  wants  (some 
bread  to  all  his  sack  is  another  and  a 
sad  want)  he  may  well  bear  a  hint. ' '  In 
the  essay  on  Bacon,  Brougham  detected 
a  graver  fault,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  him 
to  say  that  there  was  more  than  a  grain 
of  truth  in  this  particular  criticism. 
**  The  Bacon  is,  as  you  say,  very  strik- 
ing, and  no  doubt  is  the  work  of  an  ex- 
tremely clever  man."  But  **  greater 
blunder  never  was  committed  than  the 
one  Macaulay  has  made  on  the  *  Induc- 
tive Philosophy.'  He  is  quite  ignorant 
of  the  subject.  .  .  .  He  has  no  science  at 
all,  and  cannot  reason.  His  contempo- 
raries at  Cambridge  always  said  he  had 
not  the  conception  of  what  an  argument 
was  ;  and  surely  it  was  not  right  for  a 
person  who  never  had  heard  of  Gilbert's 
treatise  to  discuss  Bacon's  originality — 
nay,  to  descant  on  Bacon  at  all,  w^ho 
seems  never  to  have  read  the  '  Sylva 
Sylvarum  '  (for  see  p.  83  about  ointments 
for  broken  bones)  ;  and  who  goes 
through  the  whole  of  his  speculation  (or 
whatever  you  choose  to  term  it)  without 
making  any  allusion  to  Bacon's  notori- 
ous failure  when  he  came  to  put  his  own 
rules  in  practice,  and  without  seeming 
to  be  at  all  aware  that  Sir  I.  Newton 
was  an  experimental  philosopher.  *  *  But 
these  complaints  are  tame  compared 
with  the  strain  'of  indignant  remon- 
strance which  Brougham  poured  forth  to 
the  editor  upon  the  appearance  of  Macau- 
lay's  essay  on  Clive.  "  I  have  no  heart 
to  say  one  word  on  any  subject  of  the 
last  number  but  one — 1  mean  one  which 
absorbs  all  others — Macaulav's  most 
profligate  political  morality.  In  my  eyes, 
his  defence  of  Clive,  and  the  audacious 
ground  of  it,  merit  execration.  It  is  a 
most  serious,  and,  to  me,  a  most  painful 
subject.  No — no — all  the  sentences  a 
man  can  turn,  even  if  he  made  them  in 
pure  taste,  and  not  in  Tom's  snip-snap 
taste  of  the  lower  empire — all  won't  avail 
against  a  rotten  morality.  .  .  .  What  ? 
are  we  gravely  to  be  told,  at  this  time  of 
day,  that  a  set-off  may  be  allowed  for 
public,  and  therefore  atrocious  crimes, 
though  he  admits  that  a  common  felon 
pleads  it  in  vain  ?  Gracious  God  ! 
where  is  this  to  end  ?  What  horrors 
will  it  not  excuse?  .  .  .  Every  great 
ruffian  who  has  filled  the  world  with 
blood  and  tears  will  be  sure  of  an  ac- 
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quittal  because  of  his  talents  and  his 
success.  .  .  .  Alas  !  if  Macaulay's  over- 
weening conceit  would  only  let  him  read 
what  honest  Adam  Smith  says,  in  his 
*  Moral  Sentiments  '  of  the  evils  of  prof- 
ligate systems  of  morals,  it  might  awaken 
his  conscience,  and  prevent  him  from 
being  led  away  by  the  silly  Empsons  he 
lives  among,  and  who  admire  nothing 
but  sentence-making.  Or,  if  he  only 
knew  the  comfort  of  laying  down  his 
head  to  sleep,  or  may  be  to  die,  after 
writing  forty  years,  and  speaking  thirty- 
five,  and  never  having  once  said  one 
word,  or  written  one  word,  but  in  favor 
of  the  highest  strain  of  public  virtue  !" 

One  can  better  understand,  after  read- 
ing Brougham's  letters  to  Mr.  Napier, 
so  pervaded  by  the  vehemence  of  his 
genius,  poured  forth  with  such  exuber- 
ance and  frankness,  such  impetuous  dis- 
regard of  petty  reserves  and  scruples, 
most  transparent  when  they  are  meant 
to  be  most  evasive,  what  it  was  that 
made  his  company  inexpressibly  fascinat- 
ing and  tickling  to  Lord  Sefton.  One 
can  understand  also  how  what  was 
amusing  to  the  idle  and  curious  observer 
was  very  much  the  reverse  of  amusing 
to  those  who  were  pieces  in  the  game. 


**  Empson,**  writes  Macaulay,  to  the 
much-tried  editor,  in  1838,  **  has  hinted 
to  me  that  Brougham  has  been  plaguing 
you.  Really  that  man  is  the  devil." 
Brougham  was  always  plaguing  poor  Mr. 
Napier.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
Whig  leaders  and  their  set  were  crying 
out  against  his  subserviency  to  Brough- 
am, at  the  very  time  when  Brougham 
was  sending  him  prayers  for  his  emanci- 
pation from  the  thraddom  of  **  that  vile 
clique/'  threatening  to  start  a  rival 
journal,  and  warning  him  in  page  upon 
page  that  it  was  certain  ruin  to  the  Re- 
vitiv  to  allow  it  to  be  made  the  organ  of 
a  party.  This  from  the  man  who,  when 
he  was  Lord  Chancellor,  insisted  that  all 
the  political  articles  in  the  Review  must 
be  written  by  himself  !  Mr.  Napier's 
letters  of  protest  and  remonstrance  some- 
times reveal  a  state  of  mind  bordering 
on  desperation.  But  he  stuck  manfully 
to  his  work,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  a 
hook  in  the  nose  of  his  leviathan.  If  it 
was  a  hard  task  to  found  the  Edinburgh 
Ranew^  it  was  a  much  harder  task,  as 
this  volume  of  correspondence  proves, 
to  save  it  from  disruption  when  it  had 
reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity. — 
Macmillan' s  Magazine, 
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BY    THE    AUTHOR   OF    *'  FLEMISH   INTERIORS." 


It  was  a  calm  August  night  in  Raab  : 
repose  had  already  taken  possession  of 
the  quaint  old  moonlit  streets,  a  few 
hours  ap;o  so  sultry  and  so  busy,  and,  we 
may  add,  so  noisy  with  the  bustle  of  the 
annual  horse-fair.  All  lights  seemed  un- 
der the  ban  of  the  curfew,  but  those  of 
a  cavi^'haz  (or  coffee-house)  forming  the 
angle  of  the  street  nearly  facing  the 
windows  of  our  primitive  rooms.  It 
was  a  picturesque  house,  with  a  veranda 
covering  in  a  part  of  the  street  divided 
off  by  a  row  of  sc^uare  green  boxes  con- 
taining bushy  oleanders  in  flower. 

The  scene,  too,  was  picturesque  as  we 
caught  glimpses  of  a  considerable  gath- 
ering of  Magyars  within,  indulging  in 
the  lazy  luxury  of  the  never-neglected 
pipe. 

We  left  our  casements  open,  closing 
the  Venetian  shutters,  and  were  prepar- 


ing for  rest,  when  suddenly  the  sur- 
rounding stillness  was  broken  by  a  bril- 
liant cascade  of  clear  and  thrilling  notes 
proceeding  from  some  unrecognizable 
instrument  or  instruments,  and  giving 
expression  to  a  melody  altogether  dis- 
tinctive in  character.  It  was  wildly 
sweet  and  melancholy  in  tone,  and  pos- 
sessed at  once  a  grace  and  a  power 
which  entranced  us  as  with  some  weird 
and  irresistible  fascination. 

It  literally  spoke,  and  in  language  in- 
spired by  a  creative  fancy,  weaving  a 
fairy  poem  with  the  originality  and  facil- 
ity of  genius.  We  listened  breathless, 
as  the  caprice  of  the  unseen  artist  rev- 
elled in  the  rainbow  hues  with  which  he 
was  pleased  to  tint  his  picture — as  har- 
monious, as  soft,  as  rich,  and  alas !  as 
evanescent ;  we  followed,  enraptured, 
the  magic  numbers,  astonished  as  well 
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as  charmed  by  the  audacity  with  which 
the  movements  changed,  till  at  length 
the  measure  became  rapid  and  yet  more 
rapid  as  the  tale  approached  its  climax, 
and  the  itnprovisatore^  carried  away  by 
his  muse,  expressed  his  enthusiasm  in 
notes  which  came  pouring  on  in  unre- 
strained luxuriance  as  it  were  a  moun- 
tain torrent  leaping  down  from  rock  to 
rock — it  was  the  very  poetry  of  music. 
Abruptly,  and  with  the  bizarrerie  which 
had  stamped  the  whole  performance,  a 
final  chord  closed  the  recital,  and  in  an 
instant  all  was  hushed.  Vainly  we 
waited  and  hoped  for  a  renewal  of  the 
bewitching  strain  ;  we  looked  out  only 
to  discern  that  the  guests  of  the  cavi- 
haz^  whence  we  had  no  doubt  the  sounds 
had  proceeded,  were  dispersing,  and  to 
feel  convinced  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
repair  thither  with  any  hope  of  satisfying 
our  curiosity  on  the  subject ;  for  as  we 
looked  the  doors  were  closed  and  the 
lights  were  extinguished.  Next  morn- 
ing, on  waking,  the  mysterious  improvi- 
zation  still  lingered  on  our  hearing,  and 
on  the  appearance  of  our  excellent 
Magyar  friend  we  related  to  him  what 
he  had  heard  and  how  we  had  been  im- 
pressed. 

*'  Glad  I  am,'*  replied  he,  **  that  you 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  that 
singular  and  beautiful  music  :  it  is  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  our  nation"  and 
the  speciality  of  our  vast  nomad  tribes 
to  whom  these  itinerant  bands  belong. 
As  their  habits  are  altogether  erratic, 
their  visits  to  our  larger  and  even  our 
smaller  cities  are  arbitrary,  but  just  now 
they  are  attracted  hither  by  our  cattle - 
fair. 

**  These  Zigeuners  of  Hungary,**  he 
continued,  **  like  the  Gitanos  of  Spain, 
the  Bayaderes  of  Portugal,  the  Bohemi- 
ans of  Central  and  the  Gypsies  of  North- 
em  Europe,  have  no  fixed  habitation  : 
they  lead  a  free  and  independent  life,  oc- 
cupying movable  dwellings  and  estab- 
lishing themselves  at  intervals  in  our 
putztas  and  forests.  You  will  meet  them 
halting  within  and  on  the  skirts  of  the 
Bakonyer-Wald  as  they  journey  from 
place  to  place  and  settle  for  the  time  be- 
ing in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lo- 
cality where  they  seek  employment. 

*  *  As  they  exercise  various  handicrafts, 
they  are  always  sure  of  being  able  to 
earn  their  livelihood,  whether  by  tinker- 


ing, carpentering,  basket-making,  china 
mending,  horse-shoeing,  or  other  indus- 
tries, while  a  certain  number  of  them 
possess  the  remarkable  gift  of  imagining 
the  wildest  and  most  stirring  poems  and 
interpreting  them  in  a  music  entirely  sui 
generis, 

**  As  long  as  they  remain  in  one  spot 
they  resort  in  the  evenings  to  the  princi- 
pal cavh^  so  that  if  you  would  like  to 
hear  and  also  to  see  their  performance, 
which  is,  1  assure  you,  very  extraordi- 
nary, I  will  with  pleasure  conduct  you 
this  evening  to  one  which  1  know  they 
frequent.'* 

Rejoiced  at  this  offer,  we  met  at  the 
appointed  hour,  and  after  traversing  the 
broad  market*place  in  which  stood  our 
hotel,  the  **  Golden  Lamb,**  and  thread- 
ing several  narrow  and  characteristic 
streets,  we  arrived  at  the  entrance  of 
the  cavi  in  question.  A  considerable 
crowd  surrounded  the  door,  but  as  soon 
as  they  perceived  we  were  strangers  they 
made  a  passage  with  the  utmost  courtesy, 
and  we  followed  our  friend  within,  into 
a  spacious  room.  At  the  upper  end  a 
portion  of  the  floor  was  raised  about  a 
foot ;  here  were  placed  seats  for  those 
of  the  audience  who  were  of  a  higher 
class,  and  among  them,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  Magyar  hospitality,  to  us  was 
immediately  assigned  a  place  of  honor. 

Down  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a 
large  billiard  table,  and  along  either  side 
at  regular  intervals  small  circular  marble- 
topped  tables,  at  which  sat  groups  of  two 
or  more  persons  sipping  wine,  coffee, 
beer,  etc.,  but  the  universal  pipe  was  in 
the  mouth  of  every  one,  and  so  dense 
was  the  smoke  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
distinguish  what  was  going  on. 

Just  below  the  dais  a  considerable 
space  had  been  reserved  for  the  Zigeuner 
band.  In  the  midst  stood  a  large  square 
table,  and  on  it  was  the  singular  instru- 
ment to  be  played  by  the  principal  per- 
former, the  tones  of  which  had  so  in- 
tensely mystified  us,  and  to  which  the 
ten  others,  flute,  fife,  violins  and  vio- 
loncellos, constituted  the  accompani- 
ment. It  consisted  of  a  sounding-board 
about  three  feet  in  length  and  of  a 
breadth  sloping  from  two  to  three  feet, 
across  which  were  stretched  the  strings, 
the  whole  of  extremely  rough  construc- 
tion and  played  by  means  of  two  short 
strips  of  whalebone  muffled  with  a  rag 
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wound  round  the  end  of  each  :  with 
these  it  is  more  sharply  or  gently,  delib- 
erately or  rapidly  struck,  and  it  is  ditfi- 
cult  to  conceive  how  so  simple  not  to  say 
clumsy  an  apparatus  can  be  made  to 
produce  a  tone  so  sweet,  flexible,  and 
powerful,  or  be  amenable  to  such  deli- 
cate, brilliant,  varied  and  expressive  ex- 
ecution. It  is  called  **  tzymbalon,'  and 
the  tzymbalon  player  it  is  who  impro- 
vises the  melody  and  gives  the  cue  to 
the  band,  who  upon  the  intuitive  ap- 
prehension of  his  thoughts  and  also  of 
those  of  each  other  produce  the  most 
appropriate  and  effective  accompani- 
ment. From  the  divan  on  which  we 
had  been  so  obligingly  placed  we  were 
able,  without  being  too  near  the  music, 
to  observe  not  only  the  whole  group, 
but  could  also  study  the  audience. 

The  performers  were  now  agreeing 
upon  their  theme,  arranging  their  seve- 
ral parts — (howbeit  all  score-less) — and 
tuning  their  strings,  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble not  to  remark  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  their  race  which  all  bore,  not 
only  on  their  countenances  and  features, 
but  in  their  whole  person  and  bearing. 
.  Swarthy  in  complexion,  with  jet-black 
hair,  beard,  eyes,  and  eyebrows,  their 
Oriental  features  were  lighted  up  with 
an  intelligent  expression,  and  that  they 
were  born  musicians,  untutored,  un- 
taught, untrained  by  any  laws  —  for 
genius  recognizes  none — was  manifested 
in  the  complete  command  they  had  of 
their  instruments,  which  seemed  to  be 
absolutely  part  of  themselves.  Equally 
strkiing  was  the  marvellous  spontaneity 
and  simultaneousness  of  their  action  in 
this  entirely  extemporaneous  perform- 
ance. Never  was  there  the  slightest 
hesitation  or  break  on  the  part  of  any  of 
them,  though  the  leader  playing  the 
tzymbalon  changed  whether  the  key,  the 
time,  the  harmony,  or  the  movement  as 
he  wove  his  romance,  for  such  it  was. 

The  pieces  thus  executed  by  these 
unique  musicians  may  be  called  **  operas 
without  written  libretti,"  and  strange  to 
say  the  libretto  would  be  utterly  superflu- 
ous, for  so  expressive  are  the  strains,  the 
hearer  must  be  dull  of  comprehension 
indeed  if  he  fail  to  follow  their  meaning. 
Indeed  one  scarcely  realizes  that  the 
scene  so  graphically  described  by  the 
music  is  not  actually  before  one's  eyes, 
so  entirely  do  they  follow  the  Horatian 


rule  and  lead  the  minds  of  the  audience 
quocumque  volenti  making  them  see  what 
they  seem  to  see  themselves. 

The  theme  is  generally  a  legend  or 
story,  selected  from  among  those  orally 
preserved  among  the  tribe,  and  narrated 
in  the  language  of  music,  so  that  it  is  no 
wonder  they  should  be  lost  in  a  kind  of 
dreamy  inspiration  and  abandon  them- 
selves for  the  time  to  the  caprices  of 
their  imagination.  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  they  occasionally 
become  so  excited  that  they  impress  one 
with  the  idea  they  are  enacting  the  scene 
they  depict,  and  thus,  without  an  effort, 
succeed  in  firing  their  audience  with 
their  own  enthusiasm. 

At  length  the  instruments  are  tuned, 
and  amid  breathless  silence  the  piece 
begins.  To  ourselves  no  intimation  had 
been  made  as  to  its  nature  ;  no  form  of 
words  or  even  abridged  **  argument" 
had  been  passed  round.  There  was 
nothing  but  the  weird  influence  of  these 
musicians  of  nature  imparting  their  nar- 
rative by  the  language  of  music  to  a 
musical  people.  Attracted  by  the  pres- 
tige and  the  novelty  of  the  situation, 
we  also  gave  ourselves  to  the  subject, 
and  as  it  proceeded  it  interpreted  itself 
to  us  as  follows  : 

The  simple,  flowing,  graceful  melody 
with  which  it  opened  described  a  calm 
scene  of  rural  life,  the  rosy  dawn,  the 
freshness  of  the  easy  morning  hour,  the 
dewy  grass,  the  scent  of  spring  flowers, 
the  brook  bubbling  beneath  overhanging 
branches,  all  was  there  —  a  contented 
peasant  population  going  forth  to  their 
healthy,  harmless,  peaceful  occupations  ; 
the  cowherd  driving  his  cattle  to  their 
mountain  pastures  ;  the  shepherd  lead- 
ing his  flocks  afield  ;  the  Ross-hirt  scam- 
pering over  the  putzta  with  his  troop  of 
horses,  and  the  advancing  day  bringing 
out  **  the  insect  youth"  with  their  busy 
hum  on  the  calm  noontide  air. 

Now  we  are  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest ;  the  sun  is  pouring  his  beams 
through  the  interstices  of  the  foliage, 
and  the  glowing  light  mottles  the 
chequered  ground.  Innocent  birds  are 
singing  in  the  trees,  but  among  men  a 
marauding  spirit  is  astir  :  a  horde  of 
brigands,  headed  by  their  desperate 
chief,  is  preparing  an  attack  on  these 
happy,  laborious,  unconscious,  and  alas  ! 
prosperous  villagers.     Their  plan  of  ac- 
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tion  is  arranged,  they  start  for  their  mer- 
ciless expedition  ;  we  are  roused  by  the 
sudden  clattering  of  hoofs,  the  clang  of 
arms,  the  sound  of  voices,  the  periodical 
word  of  command.  We  have  arrived  at 
the  encounter  and  are  prepared  for  the 
dismay  of  the  surprised  peasants  ex- 
pressed in  the  furious  shouts  of  men,  the 
shrieks  of  women,  the  cries  of  children, 
as  by  the  power  of  arms  and  the  force 
of  numbers  their  stores  and  cattle  are 
seized  and  carried  away  amid  violence 
and  bloodshed,  and  the  defenceless  own- 
ers made  captive. 

But  things  are  not  to  end  thus,  the 
innocent  will  be  avenged  ;  retributive 
justice  is  not  to  be  mocked  and  awaits 
the  dastardly  plunderers  ;  the  battery 
of  Heaven  interposes  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  the  helpless  ;  and  the  dark  eye 
of  the  Zigeuner  flashes  as  he  draws  down 
the  forked  lightning  in  vivid  flashes,  and 
presently  follows  the  roar  of  the  loud 
thunder  echoing  from  one  mountain 
peak  to  another  and  answering  again  and 
again  as  it  pursues  its  mysterious  transit 
into  the  far-olf  distance  and  dies  away. 
The  cowardly  victors,  seeing  one  of  their 
chiefs,  horse  and  rider,  struck  to  the 
ground  in  the  immediate  front  of  their 
band,  and  so  suddenly  that  the  rest,  hav- 
ing no  time  to  rein  in,  ride  headlong 
over  him,  have  recourse  to  a  hasty 
flight ;  more  than  one  is  thrown  with 
violence  to  the  ground,  and  they  are  un- 
able to  gain  their  forest  fastness  ;  the 
fury  of  the  storm  pursues  them  ;  shel- 
terless and  bewildered  they  are  scattered 
in  all  directions  ;  their  booty  escapes 
them,  their  captives  are  freed,  while  the 
confusion  that  prevails  among  them  ren- 
ders their  expedition  abortive.  In  the 
midst  of  the  fury  of  the  elements,  and 
the  general  consternation  it  has  occa- 
sioned, a  shot  from  the  cross-bow  of  one 
of  the  peasants,  who  have  now  sum- 
moned presence  of  mind  to  defend  them- 
selves, has  struck  their  leader,  and  while 
trying  to  rally  his  band  he  has  fallen 
dead  from  his  horse,  and  the  panic  is 
complete. 

But  see  the  leader  of  the  performance  ; 
he  has  worked  himself  into  a  frenzy  by 
the  time  this  consummation  is  reached  ; 
his  countenance  becomes  of  a  deeper 
hue  ;  the  perspiration  runs  down  his 
face,  and  as  he  gives  the  final  stroke,  the 
whalebones  drop  from  his  hands  and  he 


sinks  back  in  his  chair  completely  ex- 
hausted. 

To  ourselves  this  exciting  performance 
was  perfectly  magical,  and  we  had  fo 
completely  followed  every  stage  of  the 
story  that,  when  the  finale  came,  diffi- 
cult as  it  seems  to  understand  it  now,  we 
were  not  ev6n  surprised  at  this  result  to 
the  poet-musician.  The  audience,  more 
or  less  used  to  these  exhibitions  of 
genius,  though  not  astonished,  were  en- 
thusiastic in  their  applause,  and  testified 
their  sympathy  and  admiration  by  loudly 
cheering  the  band,  raising  their  glasses 
in  the  air  and  drinking  the  health  of  the 
performers  with  reiterated  bravos. 

A  hat  was  carried  round  by  one  of  the 
Zigeuners,  and  we  were  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  testifying  our  grati- 
fication ;  but  Hungarian  hospitality  ad- 
mits of  no  compromise,  and  we  were 
disappointed  as  well  as  surprised,  on 
beckoning  the  collector  to  us,  to  find  his 
approach  forbidden  by  the  landlord, 
who,  advancing,  whispered  that  the  little 
performance  must  be  considered  as 
offered  to  us  in  our  character  of  strang- 
ers, and  that  all  present  would  feel  grat- 
ified if  we  would  accept  it  as  a  mark  of 
their  welcome  to  us  on  coming  among 
them.  All  we  could  do,  therefore,  was 
to  assure  the  spokesman  of  the  pleasure 
we  had  derived  from  the  entertainment 
and  to  beg  him  to  convey  the  expression 
of  our  warm  recognition  of  the  courtesy 
of  those  who  had  provided  it  for  us.  At 
the  same  time  we  would  not  be  denied 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Zigeuner  band 
drink  our  health,  and  requested  the  land- 
lord to  provide  them  wherewithal  to  per- 
form this  task. 

The  history  of  these  strange  folks  is 
as  interesting  as  curious.  Each  of  these 
wandering  detachments  owns  a  tract  or 
beat,  the  bounds  of  which  are  recognized 
and  respected  by  the  rest,  and  they  pay 
their  periodical  visits  to  the  towns  and 
villages  it  contains  with  great  regularity. 
Those  who  claim  the  town  of  Kaab  as 
their  privileged  resort  have  from  time 
immemorial  earned,  and  have  tradition- 
ally maintained,  a  brilliant  reputation  as 
virtuosi.  Among  them,  the  names  of 
Bibary,  Szarcoszy,  and  Ketskemety  are 
recognized  as  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, but  Farkacs  Miskah  is  the  **  full- 
moon*'  of  tzymbalon-players. 

The  Zigeuner-volk  constitute  an  im- 
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portant  element  in  the  social  habits  of 
the  Hungarian  people  ;  they  are  regard- 
ed as  a  national  institution,  without  the 
help  of  which  their  popular  festivities, 
public  or  private,  their  marriages,  bap- 
tisms, betrothals,  anniversaries  and  fam- 
ily gatherings  would  be  devoid  of  spirit 
or  interest.  The  musical  faculties  in- 
herited by  these  people  seem  to  amount 
almost  to  a  supplementary  sense.  The- 
oretically speaking,  they  know  nothing 
of  the  science  of  music,  but  their  ear 
catches  with  marvellous  facility,  and 
their  mind  retains,  any  air  they  may  once 
hear,  and  they  possess  the  power  of  re- 
producing it  on  any  of  their  own  simple 
instruments.  It  is  sufficient  to  hum  or 
whistle  to  them  the  suggestion  of  a  tune 
they  have  never  heard,  for  them  to  play 
it  with  elaborate  accompaniments.  This 
is  the  delight  of  the  Magyar  population. 
Every  Hungarian  has  his  favorite  air, 
and  sometimes  a  whole  evening  in  a  cav^- 
haz  is  passed  in  calling  upon  the  Zigeu- 
ners  for  this  reproduction  of  one  tune 
after  another  ;  their  success  in  respond- 
ing to  these  appeals  being  met  with  the 
most  rapturous  applause.  The  popular 
dances  such  as  the  Czardacs  could  not 
be  danced  without  the  accompaniment 
of  the  tzymbalon. 

It  is  a  singular  and  suggestive  fact 
that  the  idiosyncratic  talent  evinced  by 
these  unlearned  musicians  is  a  gift  per  se 
and  is  incapable  of  being  attained  or 
improved.  The  great  Maestro  Liszt — 
himself  a  Hung;arian  and  conversant 
with  the  music  of  these  tribes — gives  an 
interesting  account  of  an  experiment 
made  by  himself  to  train  and  educate 
a  Zigeuncr  lad,  very  proficient  in  his 
own  natural  art.  The  result,  however, 
proved  abortive,  and  so  far  from  culti- 
vating the  germ  which  appeared  so  fer- 
tile, he  only  succeeded  in  disturbing  his 
preconceived  notions  without  imparting 
any  new  ideas. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  music 
forms  the  occupation  of  all  Zigeuners  ; 
there  is  only  one  section  that  gives  it- 
self up  to  this  aesthetic  pursuit ;  others 
employing  their  early  youth  in  acquir- 
ing the  various  trades  by  which  they 
earn  their  living  :  these  are,  as  in  other 
countries,  charcoal-burning,  tinkering, 
smithying,  nail-making,  horse-shoeing, 
while  the  women  carry  on  an  auxiliary 
**  business"  in  tambourine  playing,  danc- 


ing and  fortune- telling,  and  often  earn 
from  the  credulity  of  village  maidens 
more  than  the  men  who  supply  the  do- 
mestic needs  of  the  population. 

Thus  they  travel  from  village  to  village 
in  their  movable  wooden  hut,  with  their 
families  and  all  their  chattels  about 
them  ;  pigs  and  dogs,  their  only  live- 
stock, bringing  up  the  rear,  a  hammer 
and  bellows  their  only  tools,  and  an  iron 
pot  their  compendious  batterU  de  cuisine. 
Arrived  at  their  halting-place  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  town,  they  encamp,  dig  a 
hole  and  kindle  their  bivouac-fire  ;  they 
then  unharness  their  horse  and  leave 
him  to  find  his  pasture.  While  the 
women  wash  their  clothes  and  cook  their 
food,  the  men  present  themselves  to  their 
expectant  employers  and  generally  find 
repairs  and  orders  awaiting  their  arrival. 

Although  the  Zigeuners  belong  to  all 
countries,  those  of  each  country  main- 
tain their  distinctive  peculiarities  so 
rigidly  from  generation  to  generation, 
that  there  is  no  tracing  in  them  any 
affinity  to  the  races  among  which  they 
have  established  themselves. 

M^onderfully  hardy  in  constitution, 
they  will  face  the  extremes,  whether  of 
heat  or  cold,  without  any  of  those  arti- 
ficial compensations  which  with  all  other 
people  have  become  necessities  of  na- 
ture. Thus  a  mere  rag  suffices  to  cover 
them  beneath  the  keenest  blast,  and  they 
expose  themselves  bareheaded  to  the 
fiercest  sun.  The  Zigeuner  is  reckless 
as  a  child  and  wild  as  a  beast  of  prey  : 
he  knows  no  care  for  the  morrow  and  is 
always  in  need,  and  in  squalid  poverty  : 
though  eager  for  a  meal  when  he  can  get 
it  by  no  matter  what  means,  he  will  go 
without  food  uncomplainingly  when  it  is 
not  to  be  had  ;  tobacco,  however,  is  to 
him  a  necessity,  and  he  cannot  school 
himself  to  do  without  it  ;  but  he  is  con- 
tent with  the  vilest  sort,  and  if  he  can- 
not obtain  any  fit  to  smoke,  he  rolls  up 
into  a  ball  such  as  he  can  procure  and 
keeps  it  in  his  mouth. 

The  newly -born  Zigeuner  child  is 
from  the  hour  of  its  birth  used  to  cold 
water  by  being  plunged  into  the  nearest 
spring  at  whatever  season  of  the  year, 
and  after  a  couple  of  weeks*  travels  tied 
to  its  mother's  back  or  borne  on  her 
head  whether  through  piercing  cold  or 
torrid  heat.  For  the  first  two  years  it 
wears  no  clothing  ;  it  receives  no  train- 
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ing  of  any  kind  unless  in  the  art  of  plun- 
dering or  acquiring  its  trade,  so  that  it 
moral  degradation  may  be  easily  esti- 
mated. 

Sigismund  granted  to  the  Zigeuners  of 
Hungary  certain  privileges  and  recog- 
nized their  right  to  be  represented  by 
deputies  ;  and  his  successor  tried  in 
vain  to  induce  them  to  settle  and  take 
up  fixed  habits  as  artisans  or  agricultural 
laborers.  Then,  as  always,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  wean  them  from  their 
independent  habits  and  nomad  propensi- 
ties. 

We  are  glad  to  add  that  it  has  been 
ascertained  the  musical  Zigeuners  ex- 
hibit a  great  moral  superiority  over  the 
rest  of  their  tribe,  and  there  seems  every 
reason  to  attribute  this  elevation  to  the 
refining  influences  of  their  pursuit. 
These  generally  appear  in  peasant  cos- 


tume, but  they  are  always  glad  to  pur- 
chase second-hand  the  rich  dress-cos- 
tume of  the  Magyar,  and  this  graceful 
and  picturesque  attire  becomes  them 
well. 

Once  again  it  was  our  lot  to  hear  the 
Zigeuner  band,  but  this  time  on  foreign 
soil,  in  the  precincts  of  the  Trocadero. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  scarcely  rec- 
ognized our  enchanters  of  Kaab.  Their 
strains  were  marvellously  sweet,  and  they 
were  also  distinctive  in  their  character 
as  all  national  music  always  must  be  ; 
but  it  was  like  the  song  of  the  caged 
nightingale.  The  effect  was  that  pro- 
duced by  seeing  a  choice  relic  of  an- 
tiquity in  a  museum  instead  of  on  the 
spot  where  it  was  found  ;  the  prestige 
was  gone  with  the  cadre  that  surrounded 
it,  and  the  Zigeuner  of  Magyar-land  had 
lost  his  witchery  ! — Eraser's  Magazine, 
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CONTRAST. 

EuRY  her  by  the  rushes, 
Where  the  water-lilies  grow  ; 

Where  the  alder's  sad-leaved  branches 
Bend  o*er  the  stream  below. 

Let  the  music  of  the  river. 

Those  soft  accents  free  from    strife, 
Murmur  near  her  grave  who  never 

Knew  the  sound  of  song  in  life. 

In  the  rich  and  radiant  sunshine 
Make  her  latest  bed  of  rest ; 

Let  that  shine  upon  her  tombstone 
Which  shone  never  in  her  breast. 

Scatter  o'er  her  narrow  coffin 
Roses  beautiful  and  bright : 

In  her  weary  day  they  bloomed  not. 
Let  them  wither  in  her  night. 

Then  lay  her  down  full  softly. 

With  low  tones  of  prayer  and  peace. 

For  her  parted  life  was  bondage. 
And  her  present  death  release. 
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Francois  Pierre  Guillaume  Gui-  of  October,  1787.  His  father,  a  Calvin- 
ZOT,  the  eminent  French  statesman  and  ist  and  a  distinguished  lawyer,  having 
historian,  was  bom  in  Nimes  on  the  4th    died  on  the  scattold  in  1794,   he  was 
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taken  by  his  mother  to  Geneva,  where 
he  received  a  classical  education.  In 
1805  he  went  to  Paris  with  a  view  to  the 
study  of  law,  but  soon  became  engrossed 
in  literary  pursuits.  He  began  to  con- 
tribute largely  to  journals  and  periodi- 
cals, wrote  pamphlets  and  edited  trans- 
lations, and  exhibited  a  strength  and 
maturity  of  intellect  that  soon  brought 
him  into  notice.  In  181 2  he  became 
assistant  professor  of  modem  history  in 
the  Sorbonne,  and  the  same  year  mar- 
ried Mile.  Pauline  de  Meulan,  whose 
royalist  influence  opened  for  him  a  polit- 
ical career,  on  which  he  entered  on  the 
fall  of  Napoleon.  He  was  made  succes- 
sively Secretary-General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  (1814)  and  of  Jus- 
tice (181 5),  Master  of  Requests  (1816), 
and  Councillor  of  State  (1817)  ;  and 
from  1 8 16  to  1820  he  was  Director- 
General  of  the  Communal  and  Depart- 
mental Administration.  In  1822  he  was 
dismissed  from  the  Council  of  State  and 
the  Sorbonne  for  criticising  the  govern- 
ment in  his  pamphlets,  but  was  rein- 
stated by  the  Martignac  ministry  in 
1828. 

In  a  pamphlet  advocating  constitu- 
tional government,  published  in  1816, 
Guizot  had  expressed  the  sentiments  of 
the  party  afterward  known  as  doctrin- 
aires ;  and  this,  with  his  high  literary 
reputation,  austere  presence,  and  schol- 
arly eloquence,  gave  him  a  remarkable 
political  influence  from  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in 
J  anuary,  1 830.  He  promoted  the  down- 
fall of  Charles  X.,  became  Minister  of 
the  Interior  in  the  first  cabinet  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  of  Public  Instruction  in 
the  coalition  ministry  of  Soult  (1832-6) ; 
and  after  a  few  months  he  received  the 
same  post  in  the  Mole  cabinet,  but  soon 
disagreed  with  his  colleagues  and  re- 
signed. He  was  ambassador  in  Lon- 
don from  February  to  October,  1840, 
when  he  succeeded  Thiers  as  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  and  in  1847  he  re- 
placed Soult  as  premier.  The  revolu- 
tion of  1848  chiefly  resulted  from  his  up- 
holding, in  concert  with  Louis  Philippe, 
the  policy  of  peace  at  any  price  abroad. 


and  of  opposition  to  democratic  reform 
at  home.  Guizot  regarded  the  growing 
agitation  for  electoral  reform  as  a  trifling 
matter,  and  reluctantly  consented  to  re- 
sign his  office  on  February  23d,  when 
the  Revolution  had  actually  begun.  He 
fled  to  England,  but  returned  in  1849, 
and  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the 
legislative  assembly.  In  1 861,  although 
a  Protestant,  he  came  forward  as  an 
advocate  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope.  After  supporting  the  OUivier 
ministry  and  the  plebiscite  in  1870,  he 
objected  in  1874  to  the  former's  aca- 
demical eulogy  of  Napoleon  III.  ;  and  on 
hearing  that  Napoleon  had  formerly 
paid  his  son*s  debts,  to  refund  the 
amount  he  sold  for  120,000  francs  a  pic- 
ture by  Murillo,  given  him  by  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  and  to  the  last  supported  him- 
self by  his  pen  in  compiling  a  history  of 
France  for  the  use  of  children,  and 
other  works.  He  died  on  the  12th  of 
September,  1874. 

For  many  years  Guizot  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Protestant  Synod,  but 
finally  withdrew  on  account  of  his  aver- 
sion to  any  deviation  from  the  strictest 
Calvinism.  Nearly  all  his  works  have 
been  translated  into  English.  The  most 
celebrated  are  his  histories  of  Civilization 
in  Europe  and  France,based  upon  his  lec- 
tures in  the  Sorbonne,  and  his  histories 
of  the  English  Revolution,  of  the  Eng- 
lish Republic  under  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  of  the  Protectorate  of  Richard 
Cromwell  and  the  restoration  of  the  Stu- 
arts. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
engaged  upon  an  elaborate  history  of 
Spain  in  ten  volumes,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  he  had  learned  Spanish  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  Noteworthy 
among  his  other  writings  are  his  essays 
on  **  Corneille  and  Shakespeare,"  his 
admirable  sketches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  of  Washington,  and  his  **  Histoire 
de  Quatre  Grand  Chretiens  Fran^ais" 
(2  vols.  1873-4).  His  speeches  have 
been  collected  under  the  title  of  **  His- 
toire parlementaire  de  France,**  etc. 
(5  vols.  1863).  He  also  published 
'*  Memoirs  pour  servir  i  PHistoire  de 
Mon  Temps  (8  vols.  1858-68). 
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The  Data  of  Ethics.     By  Hertert  Spencer. 

New  York  :  D,  AppUton  6-  Co. 

Hitherto  the  successive  volumes  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  "  System  of  Synthetic  Philosophy" 
have  followed  each  other  in  an  orderly  progres- 
sion according  to  a  preconceived  plan  ;  but 
'*  The  Data  of  Ethics,"  which  forms  the  first 
part  of  the  **  Principles  of  Morality"  ap- 
pears out  of  its  regular  place  in  the  series, 
leaving  the  second  and  third  volumes  of 
the  **  Principles  of  Sociology"  yet  unpub- 
lished and  probably  unwritten.  The  reason 
for  this  break  in  the  original  plan  is  explained 
by  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  preface.  "  I  have  been 
led,"  he  says,  **  thus  to  deviate  from  the  order 
originally  set  down,  by  the  fear  that  persistence 
in  conforming  to  it  might  result  in  leaving  the 
final  work  of  the  series  unexecuted.  Hints, 
repeated  of  late  years  with  increasing  frequen- 
cy and  distinctness,  have  shown  me  that  health 
may  permanently  fail,  even  if  life  does  not 
end,  before  I  reach  the  last  part  of  the  task  I 
have  marked  out  for  myself.  This  last  part  of 
the  task  it  is  to  which  I  regard  all  the  preceding 
parts  as  subsidiary.  Written  as  far  back  as 
1842,  my  first  essay,  consisting  of  letters  on 
**  The  Proper  Sphere  of  Government,"  vaguely 
indicated  what  I  conceived  to  be  certain  gener- 
al principles  of  right  and  wrong  in  political  con- 
duct ;  and  from  that  time  onwards  my  ultimate 
purpose,  lying  behind  all  proximate  purposes, 
has  been  that  of  finding  for  the  principles  of 
right  and  wrong  in  conduct  at  large  a  scientific 
basis.  To  leave  this  purpose  unfulfilled  after 
making  so  extensive  a  preparation  for  fulfilling 
it,  would  be  a  failure  the  probability  of  which 
I  do  not  like  to  contemplate  ;  and  I  am 
anxious  to  preclude  it,  if  not  wholly,  still  par- 
tially. Hence  the  step  I  now  take.  Though 
this  first  division  of  the  work  terminating  the 
Synthetic  Philosophy  cannot,  of  course,  con- 
tain the  specific  conclusions  to  be  set  forth  in 
the  entire  work,  yet  it  implies  them  in  such 
wise,  that  definitely  to  formulate  them  requires 
nothing  beyond  logical  deduction."  He  ex- 
plains, further,  that  he  is  the  more  anxious  to 
indicate  at  least  the  outlines  of  his  final  work 
because  ' '  now  that  moral  injunctions  are  los- 
ing the  authority  given  by  their  supposed 
sacred  origin,"  "  the  establishment  of  rules  of 
right  conduct  on  a  scientific  basis  is  a  pressing 
need." 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  summarize 
a  work  which  is  itself  a  summary,  or  to  epito- 
mize an  argument  which  is  itself  an  epitome  ; 
and  we  probably  cannot  convey  a  better  idea 
of  the  scope  and  subject  of  the  treatise  than 
by  reproducing  the  titles  of  its  several  chap- 
ters :  "  Conduct  in  General,"  "  The  Evolution 


of  Conduct,"  "  Good  and  Bad  Conduct," 
"  Ways  of  Judging  Conduct,"  "  The  Physical 
View,"  "The  Biological  View,"  "The  Psy- 
chological  View,"  "  The  Sociological  View," 
"Criticisms  and  Explanations,"  "The  Rela- 
tivity of  Pains  and  Pleasures,"  "  Egoism 
versus  Altruism,"  "  Altruism  versus  Egoism," 
"Trial  and  Compromise."  "Conciliation," 
"Absolute  Ethics  and  Relative  Ethics,"  and 
"The  Scope  of  Ethics." 

As  regards  literary  quality,  the  "Data  of 
Ethics"  is  the  most  compressed,  the  most  easily 
understood,  and  the  most  readable  of  all  Mr. 
Spencer's  philosophical  writings.  The  author's 
style  has  always  been  remarkable  for  its  pre- 
cision and  lucidity,  but  in  this  work  he  seems 
to  have  ,'determined  to  omit  all  those  details 
which  might  perplex  the  average  reader  and 
to  make  it  a  popular  classic  in  its  department. 
If  this  was  his  intention  he  has  succeeded 
most  admirably,  and  his  work  can  hardly  fail 
to  influence  profoundly  the  course  of  ethical 
speculation. 

The  Young  Folks'  Cyclopedia  of  Common 
Things.  By  John  D.  Champlin,  Jr.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations.  New  York  :  Henry 
Holt  <5t*  Co, 

The  diflSculty  of  answering  the  numerous 
questions  asked  by  children  as  new  subjects 
are  suggested  to  them,  is  one  of  the  most 
familiar  of  household  experiences.  It  cannot 
be  met  by  sending  them  to  the^  ordinary  cyclo- 
paedias, because  the  articles  in  these  presup- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  person  consulting 
them  a  more  matured  intelligence  and  a  wider 
range  of  information  than  children  can  be  ex- 
pected to  possess.  The  result  is  that  the  ques- 
tions, which  are  often  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  child's  mental  growth,  are  either  not  an- 
swered at  all,  or  are  put  off  with  such  lame  and 
inadequate  explanations  as  the  parent  can 
muster  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  It  is  this 
want  that  Mr.  Champlin's  work  is  specially 
designed  to  meet ;  and  it  meets  it  so  admirably 
that,  after  examining  it  and  perceiving  how 
generally  useful  it  is  likely  to  prove,  one  is  in- 
clined to  wonder  that  the  scheme  was  not  car- 
ried out  earlier.  Now  that  the  work  is  done, 
however,  it  ought  to  be  considered,  in  every 
household  where  there  are  children,  as  more 
indispensable  than  any  other  book  of  reference. 

In  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  work  the  author 
explains  that  he  has  "  attempted  to  furnish  in 
simple  language,  aided  by  pictorial  illustra- 
tions where  thought  necessary,  a  knowledge  of 
things  in  Nature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  which 
are  apt  to  awaken  a  child's  curiosity.  Such 
features  of  Astronomy,   Chemistry,  Physics, 
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Natural  History,  and  Physiology  as  can  easily 
be  made  intelligible  are  explained,  special  at- 
tention being  given  to  the  natural  objects  which 
most  immediately  affect  human  happiness — 
such  as  the  phenomena  of  air,  light,  heat,  and 
electricity,  and  those  parts  of  the  human  sys- 
tem whose  health  is  influenced  by  our  habits. 
Much  attention  has  been  given,  too,  to  the. 
description  and  explanation  of  the  manufacture 
of  articles  in  common  use,  and  of  the  various 
processes  connected  with  the  Arts  ;  while  all 
the  animals  interesting  from  their  domestic 
relation  or  as  objects  of  curiosity  have  been 
treated  as  fully  as  the  limits  of  the  work  will 
permit.  The  scheme  does  not  embrace  any 
account  of  Persons  or  Places,  as  they  would 
have  added  too  much  to  the  bulk  of  a  single 
volume." 

Of  course  the  practical  serviceableness  of 
such  a  work  must  depend  in  a  great  degree 
upon  the  compiler's  skill  in  exposition  ;  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  on  this  point  that 
Mr.  Champlin's  style  is  a  model  of  simplicity, 
clearness,  and  precision.  Any  child  who  can 
read  at  all  will  be  able  to  understand  without 
difficulty  most  of  his  explanations  ;  and  to 
such  children  as  possess  even  in  a  moderate 
degree  the  child's  insatiable  curiosity,  the  book 
will  prove  far  more  interesting  than  many 
story-books. 

The  volume  is  gotten  up  in  handsome  style, 
and  contains  a  large  number  of  useful  illustra- 
tions. 

The  Great  Speeches  and  Orations  of 
Daniel  Webster.  With  an  Essay  on  Daniel 
Webster  as  a'  Master  of  English  Style,  by 
Edwin  P.  Whipple.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown 
<5r*  Co. 

The  publishers  have  brought  together  in  this 
large  and  handsome  volume  a  selection  of  the 
best  known  speeches  and  orations  of  Daniel 
Webster,  comprising  his  great  public  addresses 
or  discourses,  the  most  famous  of  the  speeches 
which  he  delivered  in  the  United  State  Senate, 
and  anumberjof  those  weighty  legal  arguments 
which  gained  him  the  recognized  leadership  of 
the  American  bar.  These  include  forty-five 
titles,  and  to  them  is  added  an  Appendix  con- 
taining specimens  of  Webster's  state-papers  : 
his  despatches  on  "Impressment"  and  the 
*'  Right  of  Search,"  his  *'  Letters  to  General 
Cass  on  the  Treaty  of  Washington,"  and  "  The 
Hulsemann  Letter."  Each  speech  or  address 
is  prefaced  with  an  account  of  the  occasion  and 
circumstances  of  its  delivery,  there  are  copious 
explanatory  notes,  and  an  excellent  index  ren- 
ders the  treasures  of  the  volume  easily  accessi- 
ble. Prefixed  to  the  whole  is  an  elaborate  es- 
say on  '*  Daniel  Webster  as  a  Master  of  English 
Style,"  which,  though  it  hardly  represents  Mr. 
Whipple  at  his  best — being  rather  overstrain- 


ed and  artificial— will  really  help  the  reader 
to  understand  the  secret  of  Webster's  power 
and  to  appreciate  the  quality  of  his  work. 

The  volume  is  admirably  adapted  to  awaken 
renewed  interest  in  Webster,  and  ought  to 
find  a  place  in  every  household,  as  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  those  productions  which, 
while  recognized  as  the  masterlJieces  of  Ameri- 
can oratory,  seem  likely  also  to  secure  a  per- 
manent place  in  American  literature. 

Haworth's.  By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribmr's  Sons. 

**  Haworth's"  confirms  Mrs.  Burnett's  title 
to  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  contemporary 
novelists.  It  is  not  so  pleasing  a  story  as 
"  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's,"  chiefly  because  the 
heroine  is  a  much  less  attractive  and  original 
personage  ;  but  it  shows  a  decided  advance  on 
the  artistic  side,  and  is  a  better  planned,  better 
proportioned,  better  written,  and  more  evenly 
finished  work.  The  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  story  is  a  certain  rude,  self-confident 
strength.  The  author  pays  little  attention  to 
minor  details,  laying  on  her  colors  with  swift, 
bold  strokes,  and  demanding  the  co-operation 
of  the  reader's  imagination,  which  she  man- 
ages perpetually  to  keep  busy.  The  incidents 
are  ingeniously  varied,  the  movement  is  rapid, 
and  though  the  narrative  is  long,  the  interest 
never  flags  for  a  moment.  Finally,  though  it 
deals  with  some  rather  dubious  people  and  cir- 
cumstances, the  book  is  thoroughly  wholesome 
and  tonic. 

Poems  of  Wordsworth.  Chosen  and  Edited 
by  Matthew  Arnold.  Golden  Treasury 
Series.  London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan 
(5r*  Co, 

The  sagacious  and  penetrating  article  on 
Wordsworth  by  Matthew  Arnold,  which  was 
published  in  the  September  number  of  the  Ec- 
lectic, was  originally  written  (and  now  ap- 
pears) as  an  introduction  to  this  volume,  which 
is  all  that  the  truest  and  wisest  admirers  of 
Wordsworth  could  wish.  "  To  disengage  the 
poems  which  show  his  [Wordsworth's]  power, 
and  to  present  them  to  the  English-speaking 
public  and  to  the  world,  is  the  object  of  this 
volume.  I  by  no  means  say  that  it  contains 
all  which  in  Wordsworth's  poems  is  interesting. 
But  it  contains,  I  think,  every  thing,  or  nearly 
every  thing,  which  may  best  serve  him  with  the 
majority  of  lovers  of  poetry,  nothing  which 
may  disserve  him.'*  The  pieces  thus  selected 
number  (including  sonnets)  just  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five.  In  their  arrangement  the  some- 
what fantastic  and  artificial  classification  of 
Wordsworth  is  discarded,  and  the  poems  are 
grouped  together  more  naturally,  as  narrative 
poems,  ballads,  lyrical  poems,  sonnets,  reflec- 
tive and  elegiac  poems,  etc.    In  appearance  the 
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volume  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  being  pub- 
lished in  the  chaste  and  convenient  style  of  the 
well-known  Golden  Treasury  Series. 
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FOREIGN   LITERARY   NOTES. 

A  PUBLISHING  firm  has  been  established  at 
Cettinje,  in  Montenegro. 

The  new  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopsedia  Bri- 
tannica/'  states  the  London  Bookseller^  has 
been  entirely  set  up  by  two  girls,  using  Era- 
ser's type-composing  and  distributing  ma- 
chines. 

Harrassowitz,  of  Leipzig,  promises  an 
exact  photolithographic  reproduction  of  the 
original  MS.  of  Thomas  i  Kempis'  "  Imitatio 
Christi*'  recently  discovered  in  the  Royal  Li- 
brary of  Brussels. 

Cardinal  Hergenr6ther  has  been  com- 
missioned by  the  Pope  to  submit  to  him  a 
new  plan  for  arranging  the  Vatican  archives 
in  order  to  make  them  more  accessible  to 
scholars.  At  the  same  time  the  cardinal  has 
been  authorized  to  publish  interesting  codices. 

The  Rcinte  Politique  et  LitUmire  states  that 
a  considerable  number  of  unpublished  MSS. 
by  M.  Thiers,  containing  much  curious  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  political  affairs 
in  which  their  author  was  concerned,  have 
been  deposited  at  the  "  Banque  de  Londres." 

Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  will  shortly 
publish  a  little  book  on  Witchcraft  in  Shaks- 
pere's  days,  and  his  progressive  treatment  of 
it  in  his  plays,  by  Mr.  T.  Alfred  Spalding, 
LL.B.,  Treasurer  of  the  New  Shakspere  So- 
ciety. The  book  is  a  rewritten  enlargement 
of  Mr.  Spalding's  paper  "On  the  Devils  in 
Shakspere,"  read  before  the  New  Shakspere 
Society. 

Another  attempt  to  rival  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  is  to  be  made.  "  La  trans- 
formation qu'a  subie  la  France  depuis  1870," 
we  are  told,  "  a  cr66  dcs  besoins  nouveaux 
dans  la  nation,  par  suite,  de  nouveaux  de- 
voirs ^  la  pressc  ;"  and  hence  the  Nouvelle 
Revue ^  which  counts  in  its  list  of  contributors 
MM.  About,  Bardoux,  Gustave  Flaubert,  Le- 
conte  de  Lisle,  John  Lemoinne,  F.  Sarcey, 
Spuller,  Sully  Prudhomme,  etc. 

Though  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Ingleby's 
"Shakespeare's  Centurie  of  Prayse,"  which 
he  has  given  to  the  New  Shakspere  Society, 
raised  the  number  of  allusions  to  Shakspeare 
and  his  works  in  1 591-1693  from  228  in  the 
first  edition  to  356,  yet  the  compiler  has 
already  found  or  had  sent  to  him  six  fresh 
allusions  in  that  period,  besides  the  two  that 


have  appeared  in  our  own  columns,  even  be- 
fore the  new  edition  of  his  book  is  out. 

The  movement  in  regard  to  English  spell 
ing,  which  resulted  last  year  in  a  request  from 
a  large  number  of  School  Boards  for  a  Roya 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  question,  has 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  society  under  the  title 
* '  English  Spelling  Reform  Association. ' '  The 
Association  is  not  committed  to  any  special 
scheme  of  reform,  but  is  content  with  advocat- 
ing the  general  principle  of  improvement,  and 
with  the  collection  of  materials  for  the  forma- 
tion of  sound  judgment  upon  the  question. 
The  list  of  members  of  the  Association  includes 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Sir  Charles  Reed,  Mr. 
Robert  Lowe,  Dr.  Abbott,  Professors  Max 
MUller  and  Sayce,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor. 

The  Jesuit  missionaries  at  Nanking  have 
lately  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  a 
series  of  works  on  Chinese  language  and  liter- 
ature. One  of  these  deals  with  the  colloquial 
language,  and  the  other  with  the  '*  Thousand 
Character  Classic,"  "  Thousand  Character 
Discourse,"  '*  Great  Learning,"  *'  Doctrine  of 
the  Mean,"  **  Confucian  Analects,"  and 
"  Mencius."  The  succeeding  volume  will 
probably  be  devoted  to  the  Historical  Classics. 
The  translations,  notes,  etc.,  are  in  Latin.  In 
the  second  volume  there  are  a  series  of  disser- 
tations on  musical  instruments,  weapons,  vehi- 
cles, ordinary  and  ceremonial  dress,  etc.,  some 
of  which  are  illustrated  by  woodcuts.  The 
author  of  the  work  is  P^re  Angelo  Zottoli,  who 
has  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  Sinolo- 
gist, and  has  devoted  many  years  to  this  un- 
dertaking. 
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Protection  of  Forests  in  Australia. — 
It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  the  anniversary 
address  of  Mr.  Ellery,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Victoria,  Australia,  that  legislative 
measures  have  been  taken  to  check  the  * '  reck- 
less destruction"  of  timber  in  the  forests  of 
that  colony,  where  rival  owners  of  saw-mills 
have  chopped  down  trees  out  of  spite,  and  then 
left  them  to  rot.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, supported  by  the  new  laws,  has  begun  to 
reaflorest  the  stripped  mountain-sides  with 
exotic  as  well  as  indigenous  trees,  whereby  the 
state  nurseries  at  Mount  Macedon  are  making 
**  wonderful  progress,"  and  a  valuable  growth 
now  covers  a  large  part  of  the  summit.  From 
these  nurseries  thousands  of  plants  are  dis- 
tributed to  other  parts  of  the  colony  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  many  of  the  European  and 
American  timber  trees  thrive  better  than  the 
native,  and  grow  more  rapidly  than  in  their 
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original  habitat.  ''It  is  intended  also,"  says 
Mr.  Ellery,  **  to  sow  many  of  our  wrecked 
forest  areas  broadcast  with  the  seeds  of  in- 
digenous trees,  notably  the  ironbark,  and  the 
same  process  will  be  tried  on  some  of  the  tree- 
less plains  to  the  north."  With  a  view  to 
proper  protection  of  the  young  plantations,  a 
beginning  has  been  made  in  the  establishment 
of  a  college  where  young  men  will  be  trained 
in  woodcraft  and  forestry  and  in  agricultural 
chemistry.  By  these  praiseworthy  means  it  is 
hoped  that  the  climate  of  the  colony  will  be 
ameliorated,  and  the  ever-increasing  tendency 
towards  drought — which  is  the  invariable  ac- 
companiment of  a  treeless  district — arrested. 

Proto  plasm  and  Life. — Dr.  AUman  set  a 
very  good  example,  as  President  of  the  British 
Association,  this  year  at  Sheffield.  By  con- 
fining himself  to  one  subject,  and  that  one 
which  he  profoundly  knew,  he  made  a  remark- 
ably interesting  and  instructive  address,  in- 
stead of  gathering  up  the  scraps  of  many  sci- 
ences, and  telling  us  nothing  adequate  of  any. 
His  subject  was  the  principle  of  life,  as  mani- 
fested in  vegetables  and  animals  alike.  He 
described  what  is  called  protoplasm,  the  raw 
material  of  all  living  organizations — a  very 
complex  combination  of  oxygen,  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, and  nitrogen,  which  is  not  yet  fully  de- 
termined. He  described  its  habit  in  its  un- 
organized forms,  when  not  even  any  special 
nucleus  of  organization  can  be  detected,  and 
how  even  then  it  throws  out  projecting  fingers, 
sometimes  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
gravity,  and  withdraws  them  again  into  itself. 
He  described  it,  too,  in  its  higher  forms.  He 
showed  how  close  is  the  analogy  between  veg- 
etable and  animal  forms  of  protoplasm  ;  how 
the  cell  of  the  yeast  fungus  contains  about  2 
per  cent  of  peptine,  a  substance  only  hitherto 
known  as  the  product  of  the  digestion  of 
azotized  matter  by  living  animals.  He  stated 
that  plants,  like  animals,  may  be  placed  under 
the  influence  of  anaesthetics  ;  that  a  sensitive- 
plant  can  be  temporarily  deprived  of  its  ex- 
citability by  the  influence  of  ether  ;  that  the 
growth  ot  cress  is  suspended  by  the  influence  of 
ether  ;  that  under  the  same  influence  aquatic 
plants  no  longer  absorb  carbonic-acid  gas,  or 
give  off  oxygen,  though  that  process  is  resumed 
the  instant  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic  is  re- 
moved ;  and  that  yeast  under  the  influence  of 
ether  ceases  to  act  as  a  ferment.  But  while 
arguing  from  this  to  the  ultimate  identity  of 
all  forms  of  physical  life,  Professor  Allman 
refused  to  infer  that  thought  was  a  property  of 
protoplasm,  and  held  that  the  analogy  which  is 
supposed  to  warrant  that  inference  is  a  false 
and  illusory  one. —  The  Spectator, 

Recent  Weather  in  England. — The  pres- 
ent year  has  been  so  exceptional  in  respect  of 


weather  that  it  will  be  interesting  to  place  a 
few  facts  on  record.  The  usual  average  of 
rainfall,  as  reckoned  by  meteorologists  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year,  is  nearly  twelve 
inches  :  this  year  the  fall  from  January  to  June 
was  eighteen  and  a  half  inches  I  The  prodigious- 
ness  of  the  excess  may  be  iudged  of  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  years  1858,  1864,  and  1874,  in 
each  of  which  the  total  rainfall  was  less  than 
nineteen  inches.  The  superabundance  of 
water  during  the  present  year  may  be  regarded 
as  calamitous.  The  effect  is  aggravated  by 
deficiency  of  sunshine.  Observations  made  at 
the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  show  that 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1878  there  were  six 
hundred  and  forty-three  hours  of  sunshine  ; 
this  year  there  were  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  hours  only.  June,  1878,  was  spoken  of 
as  a  gloomy  month  ;  but  it  had  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one  hours  of  sunshine,  whereas 
June,  1879,  had  not  quite  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  hours.  So  wet  a  June  indeed  as  the 
last  has  not  occurred  for  twenty-seven  years, 
with  the  exception  of  June,  i860,  when  the 
rainfall  was  more  than  seven  inches  ;  and  it  is 
clear  that  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather  will  be 
required  to  restore  the  balance. 

July  was  expected  to  make  amends  for  the 
previous  deficiency  ;  but  that  usually  sultry 
month  proved  less  propitious  than  June.  The 
landscapes  were  green  everywhere  ;  but  luxuri- 
ant leafage  and  rank  grass  are  not  equivalent 
to  sunshine,  and  the  weather-prophets  who 
predicted  an  'intensely  hot  dry  summer  found 
themselves  at  fault  in  the  presence  of  persist- 
ent rain.  The  cold  for  the  seven  months  prior 
to  July  was  greater  than  it  has  been  for  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  years. — Chambers* s  youmal. 

A  Startling  Disct>VERY. — The  Athetutum 
has  been  favored  by  a  correspondent  sending 
a  startling  letter,  received  from  Miss  M. 
Betham- Edwards,  in  which  occurs  the  follow- 
ing passage  : 

**  I  send  you  the  following  particulars  of  a 
recent  scientific  invention,  iust  patented,  and 
destined  without  doubt  to  play  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  our  economic  history.  I  think  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  solution  for  once  and 
for  all  of  the  great  coal  question,  or  rather  fuel 
question,  not  only  among  ourselves,  but  abroad. 
M.  Bourbonnel,  of  Dijon,  the  celebrated  lion 
and  panther  slayer,  lighted  upon  the  following 
discovery  by  hazard,  and  after  six  years'  persis- 
tent investigation  brought  it  to  entire  *  work- 
able *  perfection.  He  discovered,  by  means  of 
two  natural  substances,  inexhaustible  in  nature, 
the  means  of  lighting  and  maintaining  a  fire 
without  wood  or  coal;  a  fire  instantaneously  light- 
ed and  extinguished  ;  a  fire  causing  00  dust, 
smoke,  or  trouble  ;  a  fire  costing  one  tenth  at 
least  of  ordinary  fuel ;  and,  what  is  more  won- 
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derful  still,  a  fire  the  portion  of  which  answer- 
ing to  our  fuel  is  everlasting,  that  is  to  say, 
would  last  a  lifetime.  M.  BourbonneKs  inven- 
tion comprehends  both  stove  and  fuel.  The 
fires  could  be  on  the  minutest  scale  or  on  the 
largest.  They  would  be  used  for  heating  a 
baby's  food  or  for  roasting  an  ox.  Being 
lighted  instantaneously,  they  will  be  a  great 
economy  of  time.  M.  Bourbonnel  at  once 
patented  his  invention,  and  a  body  of  engineers 
and  savants  from  Paris  visited  him  and  pro- 
nounced his  discovery  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  age.  He  has  had  several  offers  for 
the  purchase  of  the  patent  in  France,  but  wants 
to  sell  it  in  England,  his  own  occupation  being 
in  another  line.  Any  English  gentleman  or 
firm  wishing  to  see  his  fires  and  stoves  could 
do  so  by  writing  to  him  a  day  or  two  before- 
hand. His  address  is  M.  Bourbonnel,  Dijon. 
.  .  .  I  have  seen  these  fires  and  stoves. 
There  is  no  mistake  about  the  matter.  It  is  as 
clear  as  possible  that  here  we  have  a  perpetual 
and  economical  source  of  fuel.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  the  discoverer  would  have  surely 
been  burnt  as  a  wizard." 

Color  of  the  Ocean. — It  is  a  commonly 
observed  fact  that  the  usual  color  of  the  ocean 
is  a  bluish  green,  of  a  darker  tint  at  a  distance 
from  land,  and  clearer  toward  the  shores.     Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Scoresby,  the  hue  of  the  Green- 
land sea  varies  from  ultramarine  blue  to  olive 
green,  and  from  the  purest    transparency  to 
great  opacity.     The  surface  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, in  its  upper  part,  is  said   to  have,    at 
times,  a  purple  tint     In  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
the  sea  sometimes  appears  white  ;  about  the 
Maldive  islands  black  ;  and  near  California  it 
has  a  reddish  appearance.       Various  causes 
must  of  course  co-operate  to  produce  this  di- 
versity of  tint.     The  prevailing  blue  color  is 
generally  ascribed  to  the  greater  refragibility 
of  the  blue  rays  of  light,  which,  by  reason  of 
that   property,   pass    in    greatest    abundance 
through  the  water.     The  other  colors  are  as- 
cribed to  the  existence   of    vast   numbers  of 
minute  animalculsc — to   marine  vegetables  at 
or  near  the  surface — to  the  color  of  the  soil, 
the  infusion  of  earthy  substances — and  very 
often  the  tint  is  modified  by  the  aspect  ot  the 
sky.     The  phosphorescent  or  slimy  appearance 
of  the  ocean,  which  is  a  common  phenomenon, 
is  also  ascribed  to  animalculae  and  to  semi- 
putrescent  matter  diffused  through  the  water. 
The  temperature  of  the  ocean  also  exhibits 
some    peculiar    and    interesting    phenomena. 
Within  the  tropics  the    mean  temperature  is 
about  80'  F.,  and  generally  ranges  between  77' 
and  84**.     At  these  depths  the  temperature  is 
probably  nearly  the  same  under  every  latitude. 
In  the  torrid  zone  it  is  found  to  diminish  with 


the  depth,  while  in  the  polar  seas  it  increases 
with  the  depth. — Journal  Pour  Tous. 
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VARIETIES. 

The  Castle  of  Chillon. — The  renowned 
Castle  of  Chillon  stands  upon  an  isolated  rock 
close  to  the  road  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  sur- 
rounded by  deep  water,  crossed  by  a  covered 
wooden  bridge  of  most  picturesque  appearance. 
It  was  built  in  1238  by  Amadeus  IV.  of  Savoy, 
and  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  many- 
towered  mediaeval  structures.  It  was  used  as 
a  State  prison,  unpleasantly  known  to  many  of 
the  early  Reformers  ;  but  the  famous  Bonni- 
vard.  Prior  of  St.  Victor,  in  Geneva,  who  was 
immured  in  the  castle  from  1530  to  1536,  is  gen- 
erally received  as  Byron's  **  Prisoner  of  Chil- 
lon." It  appears  that  when  Byron  wrote  that 
famous  poem  he  was  describing  an  imaginary 
victim,  and  was  not  acquainted  with  the  real 
story  of  Bonnivard,  though  he  afterwards  con  • 
nected  his  name  with  it  in  a  sonnet  in  which 
he  says  : 

Chillon  !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place. 
And  thy  sad  floorjan  altar ;  for  'twas  trod 

Until  his  vsry  steps  have  left  a  trace 
Worn,  as  if  the  cold  pavement  were  a  sod, 

By  Bonnivard  !    May  none  these  marks  efface  ! 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God  I 

In  those  days  the  Pays  de  Vaud  belonged  to 
Savoy,  and  Bonnivard,  having  made  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  reigning  duke,  was  shut  up 
by  him  in  a  dungeon  of  Chillon.  It  was  only 
in  1536  that  the  Swiss  wrested  the  country  from 
Charles  III.  of  Savoy.  Chillon  was  the  last 
place  to  yield  ;  but,  besieged  by  a  Bernese 
army  on  the  land  side,  and  attacked  by  Genc- 
vcse  galleys  from  the  lake,  it  was  compelled  to 
surrender.  Bonnivard  was  delivered,  and  re- 
turned to  Geneva,  where  he  avowed  his  adher- 
ence to  Protestantism,  but  dissuaded  its  sup- 
porters from  introducing  it  rashly.  During 
his  captivity  Geneva  had  become  a  Protestant 
republic,  instead  of  being  dependent  on  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy.  The  castle  is  now  used  as  a 
magazine  for  military  stores,  and  the  interior 
of  the  building  is  well  preserved.  It  has  be- 
come almost  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  visitors 
from  every  part  of  the  World,  who,  Byron  in 
hand,  go  to  study  every  detail  connected  with 
the  famous  prisoner.  After  all,  to  judge  by 
the  direful  legends  of  the  place,  supported  by 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  shown  daily  to 
strangers,  Bonnivard  ought  to  have  thought 
himself  a  very  lucky  fellow  to  have  endured  his 
six  years'  captivity  without  loss  of  life  or  limb. 
For  here  is  to  be  seen  the  fotence^  black  with 
age,  from  which  prisoners  were  hung  ;  and 
here  is  the  **  terrible  hole  in  the  wall  "  through 
which  their  bodies  were  cast  into  the  lake,  500 
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feet  in  depth  ;  here  is  a  torture-chamber,  with 
a  wooden  pillar  scored  by  hot  irons  ;  and  here 
is  the  oubliette,  a  frightful  place — a  trap-door 
which  shut  out  the  light,  and  then  a  small  spi- 
ral staircase  of  three  steps,  where  the  prisoner 
found  no  fourth  step,  and  was  precipitated  to  a 
depth  of  eighty  feet  upon  large  knives.  But 
Bonnivard  lived  for  twenty-four  years  after 
his  experience  of  Chillon,  and  was  twice  mar- 
ried.— Picturesque  Europe, 

Blushing  and  Blanching. — Blushing  is  oc- 
casioned by  sudden  dilatation  of  the  small 
blood-vessels,  which  form  a  fine  network  be- 
neath the  skin  and  when  they  admit  an  in- 
creased volume  of  red  blood  (:ause  the  surface 
to  appear  suffused  with  color.  Blanching  is 
the  opposite  state,  in  which  the  vessels  contract 
and  squeeze  out  their  blood,  so  that  the  skin  is 
seen  of  its  bloodless  hue.  The  change  effected 
in  the  size  of  the  vessels  is  brought  about  by 
an  instantaneous  action  of  the  nervous  system. 
This  action  may  be  induced  by  a  thought,  or, 
unconsciously,  by  the  operation  of  impressions 
producing  the  phenomenon  habitually.  In  a 
word,  blushing  may  become  a  habit,  and  is 
then  beyond  the  control  of  the  will,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  will  can  generally,  if  not  always, 
conquer  any  habit.  It  is  almost  always  useless, 
and  certainly  seldom  worth  while,  to  strive  to 
cure  a  habit  of  this  class  directly.  The  most 
promising  course  is  to  try  to  establish  a  new 
habit  which  shall  destroy  the  one  it  is  desired 
to  remedy.  For  example,  if  blushing  is,  as 
generally  happens,  associated  with  sclf-con- 
sciousness,  we  must  establish  the  sway  of  the 
will  over  that  part  of  the  nervous  system  which 
controls  the  size  of  the  vessels,  by  calling  up  a 
feeling  opposed  to  j<'//"-consciousness.  It  is 
through  the  mind  these  nerves  are  influenced. 
Then  influence  them  in  a  contrary  direction  by 
antagonizing  the  emotion  associated  with 
blanching  !  Thus  if  the  feeling  which  causes 
the  blushing  be  expressible  by  the  thought, 
"  Here  am  /in  a  false  and  humiliating  posi- 
tion ;"  oppose  or,  still  better,  anticipate  and 
prevent,  that  thought  by  thinking,  "  There 
are  you  daring  to  pity  or  feel  contempt  for 
another."  Avoid  going  on  to  think  who  that 
"  other"  is,  because  the  aim  must  be  to  elimi- 
nate self.  Constitute  yourself  the  champion  of 
some  one,  any  one,  and  everybody,  who  may 
be  pitied,  and  the  ever-zealous  and  indignant 
foe  of  those  who  presume  to  pity.  Most  per- 
sons who  blush  with  self-consciousness  blanch 
with  anger,  and  this  artificial  state  of  mock 
anger  will  soon  blanch  the  face  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  blush.  It  only  requires  practice  in 
the  control  of  the  emotions  and  the  production 
of  particular  states  at  will — the  sort  of  expcrt- 
ness  acquired  by  actors  and  actresses — to  se- 
cure   control    of    these    surface    phenomena. 


Blushing  and  blanching  are  antagonistic  states, 
and  may  be  employed  to  counteract  each  other, 
control  of  the  physical  state  of  the  blood-vessels 
being  obtained  through  the  emotions  with 
which  they  are  associated. — Lancet, 

How  We  Catch  Cold? — This  pertinent 
question  is  just  now  engaging  attention. 
There  is  another  question  which  should  be  an- 
swered first — namely,  What  is  cold  ?  The  old 
idea  of  a  "  chill  *'  is,  perhaps,  nearer  the  truth 
than  the  modem  notion  of  a  "  cold."  The 
hypothesis  would  seem  to  be  that  a  "  cold  "  is 
something  more  than  a  cold,  because,  it  is  said, 
'*  You  do  not  catch  cold  unless  you  are  cold." 
The  fact  is  there  are  probably  as  many  diverse 
occurrences  grouped  and  confounded  under  the 
generic  title  of  cold-<!atching  as  diseases  covered 
by  that  popular  term  fever,  which  is  made  to 
comprise  every  state  in  which  the  pulse  is 
quickened  and  the  temperature  raised.  By  a 
parallel  process  of  reasoning  "  cold  "  ought  to 
be  limited  to  cases  in  which  the  phenomena 
are  those  of  a  *  *  chill.  * '  When  a  person  *  *  catches 
cold  "  either  of  several  morbid  accidents  may 
occur — (i)  He  may  have  such  a  chill  of  the  sur- 
face as  shall  drive  the  blood  in  on  the  internal 
organs  and  hamper  some  weak,  or  disorder  and 
influence  some  diseased,  viscus  ;  (2)  the  cold 
may  so  impinge  on  the  superficial  nerves  that 
serious  disturbance  of  the  system  will  ensue 
and  a  morbid  state  be  set  up  ;  (3)  the  current 
of  air  which  causes  'the  cold  may  in  fact  be 
laden  with  the  propagating  '*  germs"  of  dis- 
ease ;  or  (4)  the  vitality ^of  the  organism  as  a 
whole,  or  of  some  one  or  more  of  its  parts, 
may  be  so  depressed  by  a  sudden  abstraction 
of  heat  that  recovery  may  be  impossible,  or  a 
severe  and  mischievous  reaction  ensue.  The 
philosophy  of  prevention  is  obviously  to  pre- 
serve the  natural  and  healthy  action  of  the 
organism  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  surface  in 
particular,  while  habituating  the  skin  to  bear 
severe  alternations  of  temperature  by  judicious 
exposure,  and  natural  stimulation  by  pure 
air  and  clean  water,  and  orderly  habits  of  hy- 
giene and  health. — Lancet, 


BARREN  DAYS. 

What  of  these  barren  days,  which  bring  no  flowers 
To  gladden  with  fair  tints  and  odors  sweet. 
No  fruits,  that  with  their  virgin  bloom  entreat 
Kisses  from  rose-red  lips,  that  in  dim  bowers 
Pout  with  a  thirsty  longing  ?    Summer  showers 
Softly  but  vainly  fall  about  my  feet ; 
The  air  is  languid  with  the  summer  heat. 
That  warms  in  vain, — what  of  these  barren  hours? 
I  know  not ;  I  can  wait,  nor  haste  to  know  ; 
The  daily  vision  serves  the  daily  need. 
It  may  be,  some  revealing  hour  shall  show 
That  while  my  sad,  sick  heart  did  inly  bleed. 
Because  no  blossom  came  nor  fruit  did  grow. 
An  angel  hand  had  sowed  celestial  seed. 

James  Ashcroft  Noblh. 
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•  It  must  be  accounted  one  of  the  nota- 
ble [acts  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  and  likewise  in  the  annals 
of  representative  institutions,  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  formed 
originally  for  the  needs  and  exigencies 
of  5iree  millions  of  people,  inhabiting  a 
narrow  strip  of  seaboard,  has  remained 
without  any  matetial  change  for  nearly  a 
century,  and  is  found  to  work  as  well 
for  a  nation  now  fifteen  times  as  numer- 
ous, occupying  a  territory  fifty  times 
greater.  Indeed,  it  may  truthfully  be 
said  to  work  with  less  friction  and  more 
general  satisfaction  now  than  then.  Its 
infancy  was  embroiled  with  controver- 
sies, respecting  the  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  so  fierce  that  the  Union 
was  more  than  once  in  real  danger  be- 
fore it  had  come  of  age.  Some  of  the 
States  had  to  be  dragged  into  the  Federal 
compact,  and  others  were  threatening 
Nxw  Suuu.— Vol.  XXX..  No.  6 


to  go  out  long  before  the  institution  of 
slavery  became  a  rock  of  offence  between 
North  and  South. 

The  task  of  statesmanship  during  the 
first  quarter  of  a  century  was  not  so 
much  to  make  it  work  well,  as  to  make 
it  work  at  alt.  At  the  present  time  no- 
body looks  upon  a  separation  of  the 
States  as  possible,  and  none  desire  it  ex- 
cept a  few  straggling  adherents  of  the 
Lost  Cause,  whose  voice  is  as  ineffectu.al 
and  unheeded  in  the  general  movement, 
as  that  of  the  irate  Tory  at  the  creation 
of  the  world  who  demanded  that  chaos 
be  preserved. 

How  far  this  contentedness  with  exist- 
ing institutions  is  to  be  ascribed  to  mate- 
rial prosperity,  how  far  to  the  excellence 
of  the  institutions  themselves,  and  how 
far  to  the  inherited  Conservatism  of  the 
race,  it  would  be  futile  to  inquire.  The 
country   has   advanced  in  wealth  with 
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great  rapidity,  notwithstanding  tempo- 
rary checks,  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  national  existence  ;  and  few  people 
desire  to  change  their  condition  when 
they  are  well  off.  Apart  from  this,  the 
Americans  are  at  heart,  and  perhaps 
without  knowing  it  themselves,  among 
the  most  conservative  peoples  in  the 
world.  Although  nobody  is  readier  than 
the  Yankee  to  devise  and  adopt  new 
modes  of  doing  things,  and  while  the 
earth  does  not  contain  a  more  ubiqui- 
tous traveller  or  daring  spi^culator,  no- 
body offers  a  more  angry  resistance  to 
any  thing  in  the  nature  of  organic 
change.  The  wicked  persecution  of  the 
Abolitionists  during  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury was  part  and  parcel  of  the  national 
tendency  to  cling  to  whatever  is,  for  not 
one  in  twenty  of  the  Northern  people 
who  participated  in  it,  and  voted  with 
the  slaveholders,  had  any  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  slavery  direct  or  indirect.  The 
uprising  in  behalf  of  the  Union  was  a 
conservative  rather  than  an  anti-slavery 
uprising.  President  Lincoln  uttered  the 
voice  of  the  majority  of  the  nation  when 
he  said  that  if  he  could  save  the  Union 
by  freeing  all  the  slaves  he  would  do 
that,  and  if  he  could  save  it  by  freeing 
none  he  would  do  that,  and  if  he 
could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and  not 
freeing  others  he  would  do  that.  Cath- 
olic emancipation  was  carried  in  Eng- 
land half  a  century  ago.  It  was  not 
carried  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
until  a  few  years  since,  if  indeed  it 
has  been  fully  effected  even  yet.  The 
laws  of  Rhode  Island  regulating  the 
Right  of  Suffrage  were,  until  a  recent 
period,  as  fantastic  as  those  of  England 
before  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  States 
of  Vermont  and  Connecticut  are  full  of 
rotten  boroughs  to  this  day — each  town 
electing  one  member  of  the  legislature 
without  regard  to  population. 

It  may  be  said  that  national  vanity  is 
accountable  for  this  fixedness  of  attach- 
ment to  national  institutions.  It  is  im- 
material what  name  it  is  called  by.  The 
Conservatism  of  one  country  is  most 
commonly  vanity  in  the  eyes  of  another. 
The  English  fondness  for  titles  and  a 
State  Church  is  a  preposterous  vanity  to 
Americans,  and  the  rock-ribbed  Conserv- 
atism of  China  is  vanity  to  all  the  world 
else.  It  makes  no  difference  what  name 
is  given  to  the  set  of  ideas  which  cause  a 


people  to  cling  tenaciously  to  their  own 
fashions.  It  remains  a  fact  that  the 
Americans  are  an  extremely  conservative 
people,  while  not  desiring  to  be  consid- 
ered so. 

To  the  great  majority  of  Americans  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whence 
they  derived  their  institutions — in  what 
ancient  quarry  their  forefathers  digged. 
The  popular  Fourth  of  July  conception 
is  that  they  were  invented,  made  out  of 
whole  cloth,  struck  out  at  a  heat ;  that 
they  sprang  into  existence  Minerva-like 
without  gestation  or  heredity.  It  needs 
no  professor  of  evolution  to  tell  us  that 
this  kind  of  birth  for  a  government  as 
for  an  individual  is  impossible.  Histor- 
ically the  American  form  of  government 
is  the  British  government  of  the  last 
century  with  hereditary  succession  left 
out.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the/i^rw  of 
government,  and  not  of  the  machinery 
by  which  it  is  kept  going  ;  of  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  processes, 
not  of  the  distribution  of  the  suffrage  or 
the  sources  of  power.  The  form  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  was  adopted 
not  only  for  the  Federal  Government, 
but  for  each  of  the  thirteen  original 
States,  and  has  been  copied  in  regular 
succession  by  twenty-five  additional 
States — King,  Lords,  and  Commons 
without  hereditary  succession,  and  of 
limited  tenure. 

Since  the  adoption  of  this  form  of 
government,  far  greater  changes  of  sub- 
stance have  taken  place  in  England  than 
in  America.  The  powers  vested  in  the 
President,  Senate,  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  in  each  of  them,  are  no 
whit  less  now  than  they  were  under 
George  Washington.  Those  of  the 
Crown  and  the  Lords  are  vastly  less  than 
they  were  under  George  III.  So  attenu- 
ated have  these  become,  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute  whether  they  have  any 
direct  powers  left  that  can  be  success- 
fully asserted  against  the  Commons. 
Indirect  powers  they  have,  undoubtedly, 
of  considerable  magnitude  and  import, 
the  greatest  being  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  Lords  upon  the  elections  of  the 
Commons.  This,  however,  is  the  influ- 
ence of  landownership  rather  than  of 
lordship.  The  House  of  Lords  a  short 
time  since  rejected  the  Irish  Volunteer 
Bill  after  its  passage  by  the  Commons, 
Possibly   they  may   reject   it  a  second 
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time/for  it  will  surely  come  up  again. 
But  after  its  third  passage  by  the  Com- 
mons the  Lords  will  pass  it  also,  not  be- 
cause they  will  like  it  any  belter  than 
before,  but  because  they  must.  And  so 
it  would  be  with  any  other  bill  about 
which  the  Commons  should  show  any 
decided  purpose  and  determination. 
The- Senate  of  the  United  States  would 
reject  any  bill  from  the  House  which 
Ihe  majority  of  its  members  did  not  like 
— would  reject  it  thirty  times  as  easily  as 
once.  On  the  other  hand,  the  House, 
finding  its  measure  rejected  once,  would 
not  pass  it  a  second  time  until^changes 
in  the  personnel  oi  the  Senate  should  give 
indications  of  a  change  in  its  temper. 

The  difference  between  the  executive 
modes  of  the  two  countries  is  still  more 
marked.  Any  measure  which  passes  the 
Commons  is  supposed  to  have  received 
the  royal  sanction  in  advance  at  the  hands 
of  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  or  failing  that 
at  the  hands  of  her  Majesty's  Opposi- 
tion, who  straightway  become  Ministers. 
Hence  the  subsequent  approval  of  the 
bill  is  a  matter  of  form,  and  a  matter  of 
course.  But  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  veto  a  bill  without  hesita- 
tion as  many  times,  and  under  as  many 
different  forms  and  guises,  as  Congress 
should  pass  it — as  President  Hayes  did 
during  the  recent  session  of  Congress  ; 
and  in  so  doing  he  would  be  sustained 
by  public  opinion  as  exercising  a  lawful 
discretion.  The  country  might  think 
the  discretion  erroneously  exercised,  but 
the  right  to  exercise  it  would  never  be 
questioned.  As  a  matter  of  fact  nine 
tenths  of  all  the  executive  vetoes  in  the 
annals  of  Congress  have  been  salutary 
and  conducive  to  the  public  weal ;  and 
probably  the  same  proportion  will  hold 
good  as  to  the  vetoes  of  the  State  gov- 
ernors. The  veto  power  is  a  conserva- 
tive force  which  has  nothing  correspond- 
ing to  it  under  existing  English  practice. 
The  unqualified  power  of  restraint  which 
the  Upper  House  exercises  over  the 
Lower  in  the  United  States  is  also  one 
of  the  lost  arts  of  government  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  I  suppose  very 
few  desire,  and  none  expect,  to  see  it  re- 
stored. 

The  question  whether  the  United 
States  might  usefully  ingraft  upon  their 
system  of  government  the  principal  im- 
provement wrought  in  the  English  sys- 


tem since  the  separation  of  the  two 
countries,  has  been  a  good  deal  dis- 
cussed in  pamphlets  and  on  the  rostrum 
of  late  years.  Reduced  to  its  simplest 
terms,  the  question  is  whether  it  would 
be  wise  for  the  United  States  to  have 
one  government  like  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, upon  which  public  opinion  can 
impinge  and  concentrate  readily  and 
effectively,  or  three  governments,  to  wit, 
President,  Senate,  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, upon  which  public  opinion  is 
dispersed  and  unable  to  act  effectively 
except  at  certain  periods  fixed  in  the 
almanac,  and  even  then  not  simultane- 
ously upon  all  three — a  question  not  so 
easily  answered  as  this  statement  of  it 
would  seem  to  imply.  To  accomplish 
such  a  change  it  would  be  necessary  to 
give  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  seats 
on  the  floor  of  Congress,  to  confide  to 
them  the  initiative  of  the  principal  meas- 
ures of  legislation,  to  hold  them  collec- 
tively responsible  for  every  thing,  and  to 
send  them  adrift  whenever  for  any  rea- 
son they  should  fail  of  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature.  Mechanical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  such  an  arrangement,  which 
are  very  considerable  if  not  insurmount- 
able, will  be  noticed  hereafter.  An  ini- 
tial step  has  been  proposed  in  the  form 
of  a  bill  in  Congress  by  Senator  Pendle- 
ton, of  Ohio,  which  presents  no  difficul- 
ties at  all  except  the  difficulty  of  getting 
a  majority  to  agree  to  it.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  seats  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
Cabinet  in  both  branches  of  Congress  ; 
that  they  shall  be  free  to  occupy  them  at 
all  times,  and  required  to  be  present  at 
certain  times  to  answer  questions  pro- 
pounded to  them,  in  the  same  way  as 
her  Majesty's  Ministers  are  catechised 
by  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  right  to  participate  in  general  de- 
bate is  not  recorded  by  the  bill,  and  the 
right  to  vote  is  denied  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Looking  at  the  general  run  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  in  Parliament  where 
members  are  at  liberty  to  ask  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Secretary  of  This  what  he  thinks 
about  the  deterioration  of  the  quality  of 
Irish  butter,  and  the  Under-Secretary  of 
That  whether  the  survivors  of  Rorke*s 
Drift  have  been  allowed  an  extra  flannel 
shirt  and  trousers  as  a  reward  for  their 
gallant  conduct — two  questions  which, 
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with  others  of  like  gravity,  were  pro- 
pounded in  the  writer's  hearing  at  the 
sitting  of  the  16th  June  last — it  would 
seem  hardly  worth  the  effort  of  passing 
Mr.  Pendleton's  bill  in  order  to  get  so 
little  as  he  offers  to  give.  I  have  at- 
tended many  spelling  schools  that  were 
livelier  and  more  entertaining.  The 
right  to  join  in  general  debate  saves  the 
Ministerial  bench  from  becoming  a  mere 
class  in  conundrums.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  draw  a  line  between 
answers  to  questions  and  general  debate 
thereon.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases 
where  information  is  sought  by  the  legis- 
lature concerning  the  acts  of  the  execu- 
tive, what  is  especially  wanted  is  the 
reason  for  the  act.  When  the  head  of  a 
department  is  asked  for  his  reasons  for  a 
particular  line  of  action,  he  must  be  al- 
lowed to  choose  his  own  words  and  de- 
cide for  himself  how  much  time  is  need- 
ed for  his  explanations.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  open  the  mouths  of  the  Cabinet  in 
Congress,  and  close  them  at  the  same 
time.  The  Cabinet  would  probably  de- 
cline to  occupy  the  seats  offered  to  them 
on  such  conditions,  and  the  power  to 
compel  their  attendance  is  at  least 
doubtful. 

Mr.  Pendleton  expressly  disclaims  the 
intention  to  introduce  or  even  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  English  style  of  parlia- 
mentary government.  The  advantage 
he  ascribes  to  his  measure  is  that  it 
would  greatly  facilitate  and  expedite  the 
business  of  Congress  to  have  the  heads 
of  the  executive  departments  within 
reach,  when  information  is  wanted  ;  and 
here  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  argu- 
ment on  his  side  is  strong.  Under  ex- 
isting methods  the  procuring  of  informa- 
tion from  a  department  for  the  use  of 
the  House  is  most  cumbersome  and  dila- 
tory. Some  member  of  the  House,  on 
Resolution  Day  (which  comes  once  a 
week),  offers  a  resolution  calling  for  it. 
The  House  may  adopt  the  resolution  or 
reject  it,  or  refer  it  to  a  standing  com- 
mittee. In  the  latter  case  the  commit- 
tee can  report  it  back  when  the  commit- 
tee is  called  in  its  order,  which  will  hap- 
pen about  three  times  in  the  course  of  a 
session,  the  mover  having  meanwhile 
lost  all  responsibility  for  his  resolution, 
and  the  committee  having  assumed  it. 
Most  commonly,  however,  the  House 
adopts  or  rejects  the  resolution  without 


referring  it.  It  is  then  engrossed  by 
a  clerk,  signed,  and  certified,  and  con- 
veyed by  a  messenger  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  proper  department,  who  refers  it 
to  a  bureau  where  manuscript  is  accu- 
mulated upon  it  more  or  less.  Then  the 
answer  is  sent  back  to  the  Secretary, 
who  takes  time  to  consider  whether  the 
information  ought  to  be  given  at-  all. 
Before  it  actually  reaches  the  House  all 
interest  in  it  has  perhaps  evaporated,  or 
if  it  be  still  alive,  the  time  when  it  would 
have  been  most  useful  has  gone  by.  It 
frequently  happens,  however,  that  some 
part  of  the  desired  information  is  want- 
ing, or  is  furnished  in  such  shape  that  it 
is  unintelligible  to  the  member  who 
called  for  it,  so  that  a  supplementary 
resolution  of  inquiry  must  be  sent 
through  the  same  devious  channel.  By 
this  time,  probably,  nobody  cares 
whether  the  question  is  ever  answered  at 
all. 

Evasion  of  the  point  of  an  interroga- 
tory is  not  uncommon  when  the  answer 
is  communicated  in  writing.  If  the  Sec- 
retary is  reluctant  to  give  the  informa- 
tion, or  if  he  wishes  to  puzzle  a  political 
adversary,  or  wear  out  his  patience,  or 
do  any  thing  except  deal  frankly  and 
openly  with  him,  it  is  very  easy  to  cm- 
ploy  words  which  seem  to  answer  but  do 
not.  Such  trickery  is  impossible  when 
the  parties  are  brought  face  to  face  in  an 
open  court  of  two  or  three  hundred  prac- 
tised dialecticians.  A  good  illustration 
is  found  in  the  colloquy  which  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
14th  August,  when  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  was  asked  whether  it  was  true 
that  a  price  had  been  put  on  King  Cete- 
wayo's  head.  Of  course  the  gravamen 
of  such  an  inquiry  was  whether  her  Maj- 
esty's Government  sanctioned  assassi- 
nation as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  an 
enemy  in  war.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Secretary 
replied  that  he  did  not  know  whether  a 
price  had  been  put  on  Cetewayo's  head 
or  not.  He  was  evidently  apprehensive 
that  the  thing  had  been  done,  and  he 
hesitated  to  condemn  the  practice  lest 
he  should  cast  censure  upon  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  in  South  Africa. 
The  Opposition  saw  the  opening,  and 
rushed  at  it.  After  a  brief  skirmish  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  fain 
to  admit  ^hat  assassination  was  an  un- 
justifiable mode  of  warfare,  and  to  pro- 
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nounce  against  it  in  unqualified  terms. 
Under  our  system  it  would  have  been 
impossible  either  to  get  a  satisfactory 
answer  from  an  unwilling  secretary,  or 
to  punish  him  for  withholding  it. 

Committees  of  Congress  have  a  more 
expeditious  way  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion. They  invite  the  Secretary  to  at- 
tend their  sittings,  and  although  he  may 
come  or  not  as  he  pleases,  he  generally 
does  come,  and  through  the  medium  of 
questions  and  answers  and  verbal  col- 
loquy, he  soon  puts  the  members  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  facts  they  desire  to 
know,  and  of  his  own  reasons  and  opin- 
ions also.  But  what  transpires  in  a 
committee-room  is  supposed  to  be  secret. 
None  but  members  of  the  committee  are 
enlightened  in  this  way.  Congress  it- 
self is  as  much  in  the  dark  as  the  public 
in  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  com- 
mittees. In  fact  Congress  depends  upon 
the  newspaper  reporters  for  the  details 
of  such  proceedings,  which  are  wormed 
out  of  members  with  every  variety  of 
inexactitude.  Now,  publicity  and  re- 
sponsibility— responsibility  for  the  ques- 
tion, and  responsibility  for  the  answer — 
are  as  desirable  as  expedition  in  the  ob- 
taining of  information,  and  precision  in 
its  character  when  obtained  ;  and  all 
these  desiderata  may  be  secured  by  Mr. 
Pendleton's  bill.  But  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  the  reform  proposed  should 
be  merely  a  change  of  vehicles  by  which 
information  is  conveyed  from  the  depart- 
ments to  Congress,  like  substituting  the 
telephone  in  place  of  pen  and  ink.  The 
tendency  to  a  change  of  substance — a 
change  in  the  relations  which  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  govern- 
ment hold  towards  each  other — would 
grow  stronger  with  each  day's  wrestling 
in  the  arena  of  congressional  debate. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  in  this  view  that  the 
measure  calls  for  any  philosophical  at- 
tention. Personal  contact  is  a  step  to- 
ward fusion  of  the  two  bodies  brought 
together.  There  will  still  be  a  wide 
difference  between  English  and  Amer- 
ican methods  of  administration,  but  less 
difference  than  before.  If  the  Ameri- 
can Cabinet  is  ever  to  become  what  the 
English  Cabinet  is — an  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  popular  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature— the  first  step  in  that  direction 
will  be  something  like  Mr.  Pendleton's 
bill.     It  is  proposed  now  to  glance  at 


the  principal  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  such  a  change. 

The  principal  advantage  would  be  the 
establishment  of  harmony  between  the 
legislature  and  the  executive,  so  that 
they  might  always  be  pulling  in  harness 
together,  instead  of  contrariwise  as  now 
often  happens.  Under  existing  arrange- 
ments a  Republican  president  can  usual- 
ly be  relied  upon  to  be  at  cross-purposes 
with  a  Democratic  Congress  all  the  time, 
and  with  a  Republican  Congress  half 
the  time.  President  Johnson's  adminis- 
tration was  a  continued  scene  of  conflict 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  growing  out  of  differences  re- 
specting the  reconstruction  of  the  South- 
ern States  ;  and  the  fact  that  both  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  belonged  to  the  same 
political  party  served  rather  to  intensify 
than  to  mitigate  the  bitterness  between 
them.  President  Grant  commenced  his 
civic  career  with  a  prodigious  quarrel  of 
the  same  sort,  growing  out  of  the  at- 
tempted annexation  of  San  Domingo, 
leading  to  the  ostracism  of  such  men  as 
Sumner,  Schurz,  and  Trumbull,  the  evil 
consequences  of  which  have  not  even 
yet  disappeared.  The  relations  between 
Congress  and  President  Hayes  were 
those  of  mutual  suspicion  and  aversion 
until  a  very  recent  period,  when  active 
hostilities  broke  out,  and  veto  messages 
followed  each  other  like  the  discharges 
of  a  Catling  gun.  In  the  cases  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  President  Grant  the 
civil  service  was  used  unsparingly  to 
tempt  the  weak  and  break  down  the 
strong  among  their  opponents  in  Con- 
gress. The  public  offices  furnished  am- 
munition for  the  fray,  and  demoraliza- 
tion was  spread  far  and  wide.  The 
course  pursued  was  very  much  in  har- 
mony with  the  precedents  of  George  III., 
and  the  personal  quarrels  of  that  mon- 
arch with  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
day.  It  is  much  to  President  Hayes's 
credit  that  he  has  abstained  from  such 
exhibitions  ot  spite,  but  we  have  no 
guarantee  that  his  next  successor  may 
not  arm  himself  with  the  carnal  weapons 
of  eighty  thousand  offices  when  he  comes 
in  collision,  as  he  probably  will,  with  the 
politicians  at  the  other  end  ot  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  Civil-service  reform  is 
the  crying  problem  of  the  day,  and  the 
difficulties  that  beset  it  would  be  dimin- 
ished by  any  step  which  should  insure  to 
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the  executive  a  majority  in  the  legisla- 
ture, or  to  the  legislature  the  control  of 
the  executive,  whichever  form  of  expres- 
sion be  preferred. 

The  independence  of  the  two,  or 
rather  of  the  three,  branches  of  govern- 
ment is  so  inbred  and  ingrained  among 
American  conceptions,  that  the  idea  of 
the  President  controlling  Congress,  or 
Congress  controlling  the  President,  is 
repulsive  at  first  sight.  But  seeing  that 
both  are  elected  by  the  people  at  regular 
and  short  intervals,  the  evils  arising 
from  such  a  condition,  whether  more  or 
less,  cannot  be  dangers  to  liberty,  and 
they  may  be  wholly  imaginary.  The  ob- 
jection oftenest  raised  to  the  plan  of 
bringing  the  Cabinet  officers  into  Con- 
gress is  that  the  power  of  the  executive 
would  be  unduly  augmented  ;  that  this 
power  is  already  swollen  beyond  reason- 
able bounds  by  means  of  the  patronage  ; 
that  members  of  Congress  are  already 
sufficiently  under  executive  influence  as 
sharers  of  the  patronage  ;  and  that  un- 
der the  proposed  regime  the  powers  of 
Congress  would  be  submerged  under 
those  of  the  President.  This  objection 
is  not  only  fallacious  in  itself,  but  it  in- 
volves a  complete  misconception  of  the 
objects  sought  to  be  attained.  These 
objects  are  avowedly  to  blend  the  two 
functions  of  government  together,  which 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  overthrowing 
and  destroying  one  of  them.  But  ex- 
perience shows  that  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment tends  to  the  absorption  of  ex- 
ecutive power  by  the  legislature,  rather 
than  of  legislative  power  by  the  execu- 
tive. The  course  of  English  history  is 
conclusive  upon  this  point,  and  that  of 
French  history  has  furnished  some  nota- 
ble illustrations  of  it  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic.  If  we  suppose  the 
seven  members  of  the  American  Cabinet 
to  be  placed  upon  the  floor  of  Congress 
with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  extend- 
ed to  delegates  from  the  Territories  (who 
are  likewise  extra-constitutional  mem- 
bers), their  influence  and  standing  would 
depend  upon  their  ability,  experience, 
and  force  of  character.  At  first  the 
President  might  choose  a  Cabinet  of  his 
own  cronies,  as  General  Grant  did,  with-' 
out  reference  to  their  training,  their  emi- 
nence in  public  life,  or  their  acceptable- 
ness  to  anybody  but  himself.  A  selec- 
tion thus  made  may  answer  its  purposes 


without  any  great  harm  in  mere  routine 
work,  already  organized  in  bureaus  and 
divisions  and  circumlocution,  and  es- 
pecially in  a  country  which  needs  more 
than  any  thing  else  to  be  let  alone.  But 
when  brought  into  the  rough  and  tum- 
ble of  parliamentary  life  the  House  will 
soon  find  out  which  of  them  are  fit  for 
their  places,  and  which  are  not.  The 
jackdaw  with  peacock's  feathers  in  his 
tail  was  soon  plucked  by  the  nobler  fowls 
in  the  farmyard,  and  so  it  would  be  with 
any  pretender  of  statecraft  who  should 
be  thrust  into  competition  with  three  or 
four  hundred  of  the  shrewdest  and  most 
active,  if  not  the  most  highly  trained,  in- 
tellects of  the  country,  and  required  €x 
officio  to  be  a  leader  among  them.  His 
position  would  soon  become  too  misera- 
ble to  be  borne.  The  law  of  natural  se- 
lection would  come  in  play,  and  after 
more  or  less  floundering  and  groping, 
which  must  be  looked  for  in  any  politi- 
cal transition,  the  President  would  learn 
to  choose  for  his  Cabinet  men  who  were 
acceptable  to  the  House,  and  capable  of 
leading  it.  Thus  the  Cabinet  would  be 
virtually  the  choice  of  the  House,  al- 
though nominally  that  of  the  President. 
The  President  would  still  be  their  chief, 
and  eventually  his  will  must  prevail  over 
theirs,  within  constitutional  limits,  but 
the  success  of  his  administration  would 
depend  upon  his  having  a  Cabinet  capa- 
ble of  leading  the  House,  and  ex  necessi- 
tate rei  in  harmony  with  it. 

The  next  advantage  claimed  for  the 
plan  is  that  it  would  bring  the  whole 
framework  of  government  more  >^ith- 
in  the  range  and  influence  of  public 
opinion.  Whether  this  would  be  a  real 
advantage  under  our  system  of  universal 
suft'rage  is  a  debatable  question,  which 
will  be  considered  further  on  ;  but  that 
it  would  have  the  effect  mentioned  can- 
not be  doubted.  At  present  the  admin- 
istration can  be  brought  to  account  only 
once  in  four  years.  Its  measures  are 
often  taken  with  indifference  to  public 
opinion,  oftener  still  in  ignorance,  and 
sometimes  in  defiance  of  it.  The  peo- 
ple seldom  or  never  rule  effectively  with 
reference  to  a  particular  measure,  but 
only  with  reference  to  a  sum  total  and 
average  of  all  the  measures  for  which  an 
administration  or  party  can  be  held  re- 
sponsible. Instances  might  be  enumer- 
ated   where     the     people    have    voted 
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against  measures  after  they  were  passed, 
and  when  opposition  to  them  had  ceased 
to  be  effective.  The  mischief  had  been 
actually  done,  and  the  after-indignation 
of  the  public  served  perhaps  to  punish, 
but  not  to  prevent  or  cure.  The  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  the  so- 
called  **  Back  Pay  Grab"  were  cases  of 
this  kind.  Neither  the  annexation  of 
Texas  nor  the  purchase  of  Alaska  could 
have  been  accomplished  by  popular 
vote,  or  under  any  system  where  the 
judgment  of  the  people  could  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  good 
time.  Chastisement  is  often  a  good 
thing,  but  prevention  of  the  offence  is 
better.  Most  commonly  the  offence  it- 
self is  forgotten  before  the  election  comes 
around,  having  been  superseded  by  some 
new  excitement.  Moreover ^the  periods 
for  settling  accounts  with  the  three 
branches  of  government  are  not  the  same, 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  general  verdict 
being  the  quadrennial  election  for  Presi- 
dent, at  which  time  one  of  the  biennial 
elections  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  occurs.  The  Senators 
are  elected  at  no  particular  time  ;  but 
one  third  of  the  whole  number  must  go 
out  every  two  years. 

Public  opinion  is  thus  greatly  scattered 
and  frustrated  in  its  action  upon  particu- 
lar measures,  being  much  less  prompt 
and  effective  than  its  action  in  England, 
where  it  strikes  the  whole  government  at 
once  through  the  House  of  Commons. 
Geographical  distance  and  preoccupa- 
tion with  State  affairs  are  accountable,  in 
some  degree,  for  the  slower  and  less  ener- 
getic movements  of  public  opinion  upon 
Washington  City  ;  but  still  more  is  this 
sluggishness  chargeable  to  the  division 
of  responsibility  at  Washington,  and 
to  the  fact  that  nobody's  term  of  office 
can  be  shortened  by  any  amount  of  pub- 
lic clamor,  unless  for  some  impeachable 
offence.  Now  if  it  be  desirable  to  make 
the  government  more  amenable  to  pub- 
lic opinion  than  it  is,  and  to  give  the 
people  a  chance  to  act  upon  particular 
measures  while  they  are  pending,  instead 
of  passing  judgment  upon  them  in  a 
lump  after  they  have  been  adopted  or 
rejected  at  Washington,  some  one  body 
of  the  three  must  be  selected  to  re- 
ceive the  impact  of  popular  force  ;  and 
it  would  naturally  be  the  one  which  most 
often  returns  to  the  people  to  give  an  ac- 


count of  itself,  and  to  solicit  the  suffrages 
of  the  community — to  wit,  the  House  of 
Representatives.  And  to  enable  the  im- 
pact to  reach  the  executive  as  well  as 
the  legislature — as  frequently  and  as 
powerfully — a  responsible  Cabinet,  hav- 
ing seats  in  the  House,  initiating  the 
principal  measures  of  legislation,  answer- 
ing publicly  for  all  executive  acts,  and 
standing  or  falling,  according  to  their 
ability  to  get  their  measures  and  policy 
approved  by  the  House,  would  seem  to 
be  well  adapted  to  that  end. 

These  are  the  principal  but  not  the 
only  advantages  of  the  proposed  change. 
Another  may  be  mentioned  before  pass- 
ing to  the  consideration  of  objections. 
Since  all  legislation  relates  to  one  or 
other  of  the  executive  departments,  im- 
posing duties  or  restrictions  upon  them, 
it  would  be  manifestly  advantageous  to 
have  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  and 
to  hear  what  they  have  to  say,  not 
through  incomplete  and  tedious  state- 
ments in  writing,  or  private  conferences 
in  committee-rooms,  but  through  the 
medium  of  free  public  debate.  Not 
long  since  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  bill  transferring  the  entire  ad- 
ministration of  Indian  affairs  from  the 
Interior  Department  to  that  of  War, 
without  consulting  the  Secretary  of 
either ! 

Turning  to  the  other  side,  we  remark, 
first,  that  Responsible,  or  Parliamentary, 
or  Cabinet  Government  is  the  product 
of  that  natural  evolution  by  which  mo- 
narchical, or  personal  government,  turns 
itself  into  free  government.  Wherever 
it  exists  there  has  been  a  force  from  be- 
hind pushing  it  on.  It  is  a  growth,  and 
not  a  device.  It  was  never  invented 
by  anybody  ;  and,  probably,  the  world's 
verdict  upon  it  d  priori  would  have  been 
that  it  would  not  work  at  all.  Never- 
theless it  is  overrunning  Europe  irre- 
sistibly. Its  highest  development  is 
found  in  England  ;  but  it  exists  with 
scarcely  less  vigor  in  the  Low  Countries, 
Italy,  and  Scandinavia.  Its  various 
shadings  are  found  everywhere,  from 
Gibraltar  to  Constantinople.  Wherever 
we  hear  of  a  rftinisterial  crisis,  we  hear 
the  tocsin  of  Responsible  Government. 
We  never  hear  it  in  Russia,  Prussia, 
Switzerland,  or  the  United  States,  be- 
cause those  countries  are  governed  upon 
different   principles.     The  Republic  of 
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France  is  aiming  at  ministerial  responsi- 
bility with  an  elective  president  of  limit- 
ed tenure,  and  bids  fair  to  achieve  that 
novelty.  M.  Waddington  gave  offence 
to  his  party  some  months  ago  by  saying 
that  a  parliamentary  republic  was  a  great 
experiment.  The  remark  was  both  true 
and  timely.  The  friends  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world  ardently  wish  suc- 
cess and  permanence  to  the  latest  bom 
of  republics  ;  but  in  its  attempted  blend- 
ing Qf  English  and  American  forms  it 
is  a  new  thing  under  the  sun,  and  has 
not  yet  passed  beyond  the  region  of  ex- 
periment. In  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
parliamentary  government  exists  under  a 
written  constitution,  and  with  the  small- 
est thread  of  connection  with  the  Crown. 
If  this  connection  were  severed  entirely, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Cana- 
da would  need  to  establish  a  dynasty, 
or  do  any  thing  different  from  what  she 
does  now.  In  America,  there  being  no 
monarchy,  no  hereditary  governing 
power,  whose  hands  must  be  tied,  there 
is  no  force  from  behind  pushing  toward 
parliamentary  forms  of  administration. 
The  movement  is  wholly  in  the  domain 
of  theory.  It  appeals  to  the  reason,  not 
to  the  necessities,  of  men  ;  and  it  may 
fairly  be  urged  as  an  objection  against 
such  doctoring,  that  the  country  does 
not  particularly  feel  the  need  of  medical 
treatment. 

Again,  in  America  the  greatest  possi- 
ble extension  has  been  given  to  the  demo- 
cratic principle.  The  suffrage  has  been 
granted  to  all  adult  males,  including,  for 
instance,  a  vast  body  of  blacks  who  were 
only  recently  toiling  under  the  lash  of 
slavery,  and  who  will  continue  to  toil 
under  the  lash  of  ignorance  till  they  sink 
into  their  graves,  and  their  children  suc- 
ceed to  a  brighter  inheritance.  The 
suffrage  is  granted  every  day  to  a  still 
more  mischievous  class  from  the  Old 
World,  who  have  brought  the  doctrines 
of  Lassalle  and  Karl  Marx  into  an  atmos- 
phere where  they  cannot  be  so  summa- 
rily dealt  with  as  at  home.  As  the  popu- 
lation of  cities  increases,  a. pernicious 
sort  of  demagogism  gains  ground.  The 
idea  that  the  majority  have  a  right  to 
govern  tends  to  expand  into  the  idea 
that  what  the  majority  want  to  do  is  ipso 
facto  right.  The  dangers  arising  from 
this  condition  are,  I  think,  considerably 
overstated  in  Macaulay's  letter  to  the 


Editor  of  the  Works  of  Jefferson,  and 
also  in  a  recent  widely  read  article  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  Magazine,  But  it 
is  a  serious  question,  and  entirely  appo- 
site to  this  discussion,  whether,  under 
such  conditions,  it  is  wise  to  throw  away 
any  of  those  checks  and  balances  which 
now  and  then  disable  the  majority,  pre- 
vent them  from  carrying  hasty  decisions 
into  effect,  and  compel  them  to  recon- 
sider their  purposes  and  the  grounds 
thereof.  For,  the  introduction  of  Re- 
sponsible Government,  in  its  entirety, 
would  put  more  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  majority  than  they  now  have,  and  a 
good  deal  more.  It  would  make  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  irresistible 
as  the  House  of  Commons.  In  all  civil- 
ized countries  and  governments  there  is 
a  ceaseless  struggle  going  on  between 
the  forces  of  what  is,  which  may  be 
called  conservative  forces,  and  those  of 
what  ought  to  be,  which  may  be  called 
progressive,  and  those  of  what  ought  not 
to  be,  which  may  be  either  revolutionary 
or  reactionary.  To  the  first  of  these 
political  elements  in  the  United  States 
have  been  given  the  executive  veto, 
which  may  be  overcome  if  the  majority 
in  Congress  is  sufficiently  great,  and  the 
Senate's  veto,  which  may  be  overcome 
in  time,  if  the  majority  is  sufficiently 
persistent.  To  the  second  and  third 
has  been  given  every  other  weapon  in 
the  arsenal  of  politics.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  advocates  of  the  change  we  are 
considering  to  show  that  it  would  be 
conducive  to  the  public  weal  to  deprive 
the  minority  of  the  safeguards  and  bar- 
riers mentioned  above  ;  for  the  nearer 
we  come  to  the  realization  of  Responsi- 
ble Government,  the  more  completely  do 
we  put  in  the  hands  of  the  majority  the 
means  of  executing  their  decrees  with- 
out hindrance  or  delay. 

A  third  and  weighty  objection  is 
found  in  the  practical  or  mechanical 
difficulty  of  ingrafting  this  system  upon 
one  so  totally  different,  as  that  which 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides.  In  the  first  place,  the  Presi- 
dent is,  nowadays,  always  ^elected  by  a 
party.  The  two  elections  of  Washing- 
ton, and  the  second  election  of  Monroe, 
are  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule 
found  in  our  history.  The  party  which 
elects  the  President  expects,  and  will  al- 
ways insist,   that  the  Cabinet  shall  be 
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composed  of  its  own  members,  represent- 
ing and  enforcing  its  policy  regardless  of 
the  political  complexion  of  Congress. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  a  Republi- 
can President  with  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress. In  the  latter  part  of  Pierce's  ad- 
ministration there  was  a  Democratic 
President  and  Senate  with  a  Republican 
or  Opposition  House.  The  indispensa- 
ble condition  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment is  that  the  Cabinet  shall  be  agreea- 
ble to  the  majority  of  the  legislature  ; 
and  there  is  no  way  to  bring  about  this 
condition  of  things  in  America.  This 
difficulty  does  not  exist  in  the  French 
Republic,  the  President  being  elected  by 
the  legislature — elected  for  a  fixed  period 
indeed,  but  having  the  grace  to  resign 
when  he  finds  himself  absolutely  unable 
to  yield  his  convictions  to  those  of  the 
Chamber.  Such  a  government  must  ex- 
ist very  much  upon  good  understanding. 
President  MacMahon  gave  it  a  heavy 
wrench,  and  might  have  wrecked  it  en- 
tirely if  he  had  had  the  purpose  in  his 
heart  to  do  so.  An  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
bring  about  this  sine  qud  non  of  parlia- 
mentary government  is  not  to  be  looked 
for.  The  nearest  possible  approach  to 
it  at  present  would  be  a  change  of  prac- 
tice, whereby  the  President  should  keep 
himself,  or  be  kept,  always  in  harmony 
with  the  majority  of  his  own  party  in 
Congress  ;  and  it  remains  to  be  proved 
that  even  this  would  be  salutary  upon 
the  largest  view. 

In  a  word,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  made  up  of  checks  and 
balances.  Harmony  of  the  different 
branches  of  government  was  not  contem- 
plated by  its  framers.  It  does  not  pre- 
sume upon  good  understanding.  While 
providing  that  the  majority  shall  prevail 
in  the  long-run,  it  provides  also  for  the 
freest  play  of  passions  and  interests 
within  defined  limits.  It  is  based  upon 
the  philosophy  of  Hobbes  and  the  relig- 
ion of  Calvin.  It  assumes  that  the  natu- 
ral state  of  mankind  is  a  state  of  war, 
and  that  the  carnal  mind  is  at  enmity 
with  God.  It  takes  into  consideration, 
also,  a  vast  diversity  of  interests  growing 
out  of  an  extended  territory  and  widely 
separated  population.  It  has  to  deal 
with  the  fact  that  nearly  everybody  is  a 
statesman  and  a  political  economist,  or 
capable  of  becoming  such  at  the  shortest 
notice.     There  is  no  country  where  so 


little  respect  is  paid  to  acquirements, 
preparation,  training,  in  the  arts  of  leg- 
islation and  government.  Lawyers  are 
generally  preferred  ^for  such  offices,  it  is 
true  ;  but  this  is  not  because  they  are 
learned  in  the  law,  but  because  their  vo- 
cation has  given  them  readiness  of 
speech.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  ro- 
tation in  office  is  too  widely  prevalent, 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
an  excellent  Senator  or  Representative 
is  turned  out  merely  because  he  has  held 
office  for  the  customary  period,  and  an- 
other elected  because  he  has  never  held 
office  at  all.  The  claims  of  locality  are 
so  highly  regarded,  that  not  a  single  in- 
stance can  be  found  of  a  Representative 
elected  by  any  other  district  than  that  of 
his  domicile  ;  and  there  is  a  tacit  agree- 
ment among  politicians  to  divide  all  the 
offices,  including  the  Cabinet,  as  nearly 
as  possible  among  geographical  divis- 
ions. If  Mr.  Sherman  and  Mr.  Schurz, 
for  instance — the  ablest  members  of  Mr. 
Hayes's  administration — happened  both 
to  reside  in  the  same  State,  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  for  both  to  be 
Cabinet  officers  at  the  same  time,  al- 
though the  President  might  legally  choose 
his  entire  Cabinet  from  one  State  or  one 
town.  The  claims  of  fitness  for  public 
employment  are  thus  subordinated  to  a 
variety  of  other  considerations,  from 
which  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  Con- 
gressmen are  generally  of  an  inferior 
grade  of  intellectual  endowment ;  but 
only  that  they  might  be  of  a  higher 
range  and  type  if  the  rules  and  practice 
of  the  constituencies  were  different. 

The  Constitution  takes  this  heteroge- 
neous governing  force,  and  authorizes  it 
to  do  its  best  or  its  worst.  It  under- 
takes to  minimize  the  evils  which  the 
rule  of  the  majority  can  bring  forth, 
while  still  maintaining  the  rule  of  the 
majority.  This  it  accomplishes  by  a 
written  instrument  and  an  irremovable 
court  of  last  resort.  The  late  Mr.  Mill, 
in  his  speculations  on  Theism,  imagined, 
among  other  possibilities,  that  the  Deity 
might  not  have  been  able  to  create  a 
world  without  sin  in  it,  on  account  of 
the  obduracy  of  the  material  in  his 
hands.  ^Considering  all  the  toughness  ot 
material  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  to  deal  with,  and  its 
success  in  dealing  with  it  thus  far,  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  part  of  wisdom  for  us  to  let 
well  enough  alone. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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"  Vilest  things 
Become  themselves  in  her,  that  holy  priests 
Bless  her  when  she  is  riggish." 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

An  attempt  has  recently  been  made 
by  a  German  writer,  Herr  Ferdinand 
Gregorovius,  to  repaint  the  character  of 
Lucrezia  Borgia.  Analysis  will  enable 
us  to  judge  whether  his  essay  should  be 
classified  as  rehabilitation  or  as  white- 
washing. Certain  it  is  that  his  work 
possesses  enough  of  merit,  and  enough 
of  interest,  to  claim  careful  considera- 
tion. The  popular  estimate  of  Lucrezia 
Borgia  is  forcibly  embodied  in  the  drama 
of  Victor  Hugo  and  in  the  opera  of  Do- 
nizetti. Gregorovius,  indeed,  says  that 
Hugo  has  been  solely  intent,  in  his 
drama  of  Lucrezia  Borgia^  **  ein  moral- 
isches  Ungeheuer  ftir  den  Btihneneffect 
zu  Stande  zu  bringen  ;"  nor  is  the 
charge  without  foundation.  In  both 
opera  and  drama  the  popular  conception 
of  the  character  and  deeds  of  the  Duch- 
ess of  Ferrara  has  been  adapted  to 
loosely  imagined  plots  calculated  only 
to  produce  effect  upon  the  stage.  In 
both  productions  Lucrezia  appears,  with 
eyes  of  baleful  meaning  gleaming  through 
the  mystery  of  a  mask,  with  hands  which 
grasp  the  dagger  and  the  bowl,  and 
with  an  indomitably  wicked  will  which 
treads  ruthlessly  upon  human  lives  in  a 
dark  progress  from  crime  to  crime. 

No  monograph  about  Lucrezia  Borgia 
is  possible.  Lucrezia  cannot  be  drawn 
without  reference  to  her  dreadful  father 
and  to  her  terrible  brother.  As  well 
might  you  attempt  to  depict  Othello 
without  reference  to  lago.  The  three 
form  a  demoniac  triumvirate  of  material- 
ism, of  superstition,  of  crime  ;  and  the 
dark  sinister  figures  stand  out  with  terri- 
ble distinctness  from  the  surroundings  of 
the  Vatican  and  the  background  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  psychological  interest  of  the  Bor- 
gia triumvirate  is  deepened  by  their 
close  connection  with  the  Roman 
Church.  They  form  historical  prob- 
lems, and  are  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  morbid  pathology  of  romance. 
They  illustrate  the  period  to  which  they 


so  intensely  belonged.  They  are,  in- 
deed, the  most  pregnant  embodiments 
of  the  early  Renaissance  in  Italy  ;  and 
no  attempt,  like  that  of  Gregorovius,  to 
set  aside  the  contemporary  verdict  which 
time  has  long  indorsed,  especially  if 
such  attempt  profess  to  be  based  upon 
Urkunden  und  Comspondenzen — ^that  is, 
upon  the  discovery  of  original  documents 
and  letters — should  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  critical  examination. 

It  may,  at  starting,  be  said,  without 
unfairness  to  Herr  Gregorovius,  that  he 
is  rather  an  advocate  than  a  judge.  He 
seeks,  at  times,  to  snatch  a  verdict  for 
his  client,  by  ignoring  some,  and  even 
confusing  other  evidence.  Gregorovius 
relies  too  much  upon  his  newly  discov- 
ered documents,  although  they  .do  not 
always  bear  out  his  conclusions  ;  and  he 
ignores  too  persistently  contemporary 
historians — as,  for  instance,  the  well* 
known  Istoria  d" Italia  di  Messer  Fran- 
cesco  Guicciardini,  Guicciardini,  bom 
1482  (within  two  years  of  the  birth  of 
Lucrezia),  was,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a 
contemporary  historian,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  contemporary  sources 
of  information.  He  was  informed  of  all 
the  mass  of  oral  testimony  of  the  day  ; 
and  knew  thoroughly  that  great  floating 
body,  form,  and  pressure  of  belief  and 
knowledge  which  filled  the  very  air  of 
the  land  and  time  ;  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  newspapers,  and  of  all  written 
and  published  journalistic  history,  is  so 
invaluable  to  the  student  of  problemati- 
cal characters  whose  high  places  in  the 
world  throw  a  hush  of  silence  round 
their  path  of  unbridled  passion  and  un- 
checked crime. 

The  Borgias,  as  a  race,  were  gifted 
with  rare  physical  strength  and  beauty  ; 
were  distinguished  by  intellectual  force, 
by  strong  and  ruthless  wills,  and  by  an 
absence  of  conscience.  The  Papacy  is 
not,  of  course,  an  hereditary  office  ;  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that,  in  very  many  in- 
stances, when  a  man  became  pope,  he 
made  the  greatest  exertions,  during  his 
lifetime,  to  found  a  dynasty  in  the 
Church,  and  to  amass  wealth  and  to  ac- 
cumulate power  in  his  own  family. 
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Calixtus  the  Third  died  1458  ;  and 
was  succeeded  by  Pius  the  Second,  Paul 
the  Second,  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  Innocent 
the  Eighth.  During  the  reign  of  Pius 
the  Second,  we  get  a  very  characteristic 
glimpstt«f  Gvdinal  Rodrigo,  then  twen- 
ty-nine yeut-old.  He  was  in  Sienna,  and 
the  PopewiOte  him  a  strong  Mahnbriefy 
a  letter  of  repvoof  and  warning  (1460) 
touching  his  hfe  and  conversation,  and 
adverting  particularly  to  one  orgy,  con- 
cerning which  the  Holy  Father  remarks 
**  that  shame  will  not  allow  him"  td'recount 
all  that  was  there  done. ' '  Rodrigo  was 
then  already  distinguished  for  that 
boundless  sensuality  which  characterized 
his  whole  life.  Caspar  of  Verona,  writ- 
ing a  few  years  later,  describes  Rodrigo 
as  "very  handsome,  of  pleasant  and 
cheerful  bearing,  gifted  with  sweet  and 
elegant  eloquence.  Whenever  he  meets 
with  charming  women,  he  excites  love  in 
them  in  an  almost  magical  way,  and  he 
attracts  them  to  himself  more  strongly 
than  the  magnet  does  the  iron'*  Cardinal 
^o^xX^o* ^  physique  must  have  been  splen- 
did. AH  the  powers  of  the  body  were 
balanced  in  perfect  harmony.  His  health 
was  so  fine  that  he  was  always  cheerful 
and  gay.  It  is  recorded  of  him  in  his 
later  days  that  **  Nothing  causes  him 
trouble.  He  grows  younger  every 
day."  Crime  even  could  not. trouble 
him  through  conscience.  Judging  from 
their  lives,  it  is  natural  to  imagine  the 
members  of  the  Borgia  triumvirate  dark, 
gloomy,  and  sinister.  No  conception 
can  be  more  false.  The  men  were  splen- 
didly handsome  ;  the  women  singularly 
lovely.  All  were  gay  and  charming. 
They  were  happy  as  handsome. 

The  sensuous  vitalism  of  Cardinal 
Borgia  gave  a  fresh  proof  of  its  magnet- 
ism when,  in  1466  or  1467,  he  met  Va- 
nozza  Catanei  in  Rome.  Vanozza  is,  it 
may  be  remarked,  the  *  *  caressing' '  ver- 
sion of  the  name  of  Giovanna.  Of  the 
family  or  descent  of  Vanozza  nothing  is 
certainly  known  ;  but  it  is  known  that 
she  was  bom  in  1442  in  Rome,  and  that 
she  fell  a  victim  (probably  a  willing  vic- 
tim) to  the  seductive  arts  of  the  cardi- 
nal. A  sensual  nature  framed  in  volup- 
tuous beauty,  strong  will,  and  cunning 
sense — though  unaccompanied  by  cul- 
ture— enabled  her  to  obtain  great  ascend- 
■ency  over  her  cardinal  lover. 

The  children  of  Rodrigo  and  Vanozza 


were :  Caesar,  born  1476  ;  Juan,  born 
1474  ;  Giuffre,  born  1481  ;  and  Lucre- 
zia,  born,  when  her  father  was  forty-nine 
and  her  mother  thirty-eight,  on  the 
18th  of  April,  1480.  After  the  birth  of 
Lucrezia,  Rodrigo  married  Vanozza  to 
Giorgio  de  Croce,  and  Vanozza's  future 
children  were  ascribed  to  her  husband. 

Upon  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
the  lady  married,  in  i486,  Carlo  Ca- 
nale.  Rodrigo  Borgia  was  one  of  the 
richest  princes  of  the  Church.  His 
cardinal's  income  was  added  to  by  high 
offices  in  the  Church,  by  many  abbacies 
in  Italy  and  Spain,  by  the  three  bishop- 
rics of  Portus,  Carthago,  and  Valencia, 
and  by  his  Vice-Chancellorship.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
churchmen.  In  the  year  1482,  we  find 
Rodrigo  admitting  the  paternity  of 
Girolama,  Hieronyma,  Petro,  Ludovico, 
and  Giovanni  di  Borgia  ;  also  another 
daughter,  Isabella.  The  mother,  or 
mothers,  of  these  bastards  have  not 
been  identified.  Some  of  the  above- 
named  children  were  older  than  the 
Catanei  family.  Rodrigo  provided 
splendidly  for  all  his  offspring.  Guic- 
ciardini  records,  as  a  distinctive  trait  of 
Rodrigo,  that  whereas  other  popes  and 
cardinals  had  always  decently  termed 
their  illegitimate  children  nepotic  he 
openly,  in  legal  documents,  declarations, 
and  correspondence,  called  his  figliuoli 
and  figliuoU. 

The  lime,  says  Gregorovius,  in  which 
Lucrezia  was  bom,  must,  in  truth,  be 
termed  terrible.  The  Papacy  had 
thrown  off  all  pretence  to  priestly  holi- 
ness, and  was,  politically,  the  most  ty- 
rannical and  immoral  of  despotisms. 
Religion  had  become  altogether  mate- 
rialized ;  and  unbridled  immorality  was 
the  law  of  manners. 

Lucrezia's  first  years  were  undoubt- 
edly passed  in  the  house  of  her  mother  ; 
but  while  still  in  her  girlhood  she  was 
transferred  by  her  father  to  the  care  of 
Madonna  Adriana,  daughter  of  Don 
Pedro,  a  nephew  of  Calixtus  the  Third, 
and  cousin  of  Rodrigo  Borgia.  He 
married  this  lady  to  Lodovico,  Lord  of 
Bassanello,  a  member  of  the  great  house 
of  Orsini,  who  died  before  1489.  Ad- 
riana, as  a  widow,  inhabited  one  of  the 
Orsini  palaces  in  Rome.  She  had  one* 
son,  Ursinus  Orsini,  by  her  husband 
Lodovico. 
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Devotion  to  the  Church  was  the  basis 
of  the  training  of  Italian  women  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  aim  was.  not  to 
awaken  the  heart  or  elevate  the  soul, 
but  to-  produce  mechanical  religious 
obedience  and  observance.  Shelley 
says,  in  the  admirable  piece  of  defini- 
tion prefaced  to  the  tragedy  of  the 
Cemi,  that  religion,  in  the  mind  of  an 
Italian  Catholic,  "  is  adoration,  faith, 
submission,  penitence,  blind  admira- 
tion ;  not  a  rule  for  moral  conduct.  It 
has  no  necessary  connection  with  any 
one  virtue.  The  most  atrocious  villain 
may  be  rigidly  devout,  and,  without  any 
shock  to  established  faith,  confess  him- 
self to  be  so.  Religion  is,  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  mind  which  it  inhib- 
its, a  passion,  a  persuasion,  an  excuse, 
a  refuge  ;  never  a  check."  This  pas- 
sage will  help  us  to;  understand  the 
problem  of  the  Borgias.  Lucrezia  was 
carefully  brought  up  in  religion  of  this 
sort  ;  but  her  youth  could  scarcely  have 
been  exposed  to  worse  moral  influences. 

Her  father,  the  voluptuous  cardinal, 
engaged  in  1489,  in  the  most  notorious 
of  his  many  amours.  Giulia  Farnese,  a 
young  girl  of  a  beauty  so  distinctive  that 
she  was  called  La  Bella,  married,  aist 
of  May,  1489,  Ursinus  Orsini,  the  son 
of  Madonna  Adriana.  The  marriage 
fetes  took  place  in  the  palace  of  Cardi- 
nal Borgia.  She  was  then  fifteen,  and 
he  was  fitty-eigbt  years  old.  Giulia, 
like  Lucrezia,  had  golden  hair,  and  must 
have  been  of  a  surpassing  loveliness. 
She  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  mag- 
netic cardinal,  and  within  two  years  af- 
ter her  marriage  became 'the  acknowl- 
edged mistress  of  Rodrigo  Borgia.  Her 
husband  was  suitably  provided  for  away 
from  Rome,  and  Giulia  and  Lucrezia 
lived  with  Adriana,  who,  in  consequence 
of  her  compliant  assistance,  became  the 
most  influential  person  in  the  house  of 
Borgia.  She  favored  Rodrigo's  adul- 
terous connection  with  the  wife  of  her 
own  son,  and  was  surety  worthy  of  her 
hire.  The  fortunes  of  the  Farnese  fam- 
ily were  founded  by  the  fair,  if  erring, 
Giulia. 

In  1491,  her  father  first  thought  of 
arranging  a  marriage  for  Lucrezia,  then 
eleven  years  old  ;  and  the  husband  se- 
lected for  her  was  Don  Cherubin  Juan 
de  Centelles,  of  Valencia,  the  brother  of 
the  Count  Oliva.     The  marriage  con- 
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tract  was  drawn  up,  but  Rodrigo,  from 
causes  not  mentioned  by  historians,  sud- 
denly broke  off  the  projected  marriage. 

In  1493,  Rodrigo  Borgia  attained  the 
great  object  of  his-nmbitlon.  iind  became 
Pope.  Innocent  thi;  Eighth  died  the 
25^1  of  July,  1492  ;  and  the  pboice  of 
his  successor  lay  between  (q\)t  candi- 
dates, Rafael  Riario,  J  till  an  Rove  re, 
Ascanio  Sforza,  and  Kodiigo  Boryia. 

The  Papal  chair  wa.s  uliimatcly  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  that  was 
Rodrigo  Borgia,  who  reigned  and  is 
known  in  the  annals  of  the  Papacy  as 
Alexander  the  Sixth. 

Giacomo  Trotti,  the  Ferrarese  am- 
bassador, wrote,  zSth  of  August,  1492, 
to  DukeErcole  :  "  Cumsimoniaetmille 
ribalderie  et  inhonestate  si  h  venduto  il 
Pontificato,  che&cosaignominiosaet  de- 
testabile  !"  France  and  Spain  weakly, 
Venice  strongly,  opposed  the  election ; 
but  all  the  states  of  Italy  accepted  the 
new  Pope ;  and  Rodrigo  Borgia,  once  in 
the  saddle,  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily 


Vanozza  and  Giulia  must  have  tri- 
umphed in  the  triumph  of  their  lover. 
The  Pope  soon  sought  out  another  hus- 
band for  his  favorite  daughter.  She 
was  contracted  to  Don  Gasparo,  the  son 
of  Don  Juan  Francisco  di  Pcocida, 
Count  of  Aversa.  But  this  project  was 
thrown  aside  in  favor  of  a  union  with 
Giovanni  Sforza,  Count  of  Cotognola 
and  sovereign  lord  of  Pesaro.  Sforza 
was  a  widower.  His  first  wife  was 
Maddalena,  the  sister  of  Elisabetta 
Gonzaga.  Maddatena  died  the  8th  of 
August,  1490,  in  childbirth.  Sforza, 
who  was  twenty-six  years  old,  was  till 
and  good-looking.  His  face  is  noble, 
but  gives  no  impression  of  weight  of  will 
or  commanding  intellect.  He  was  an 
independent  sovereign  ruler,  and  had 
political  value  as  a  member  of  the  great 
house  of  Sforza,  with  which  the  house 
of  Borgia  was  then  intimately  allied. 

On  the  day  of  his  coronation  the  new 
Pope  made  his  son  Ctesar,  sixteen  years 
of  age.  Bishop  of  Valencia. 

Alfonso,  the  heir  of  Ferrara,  was,  in 
149Z,  in  Home,  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Lucrezia.  Neither  could  have 
thought,  at  that  time,  that  he  would  be- 
come, nine  years  later,  her  third  hus- 
band. Alfonso  was  then  the  husband 
of  Anna  Sforza,  and  Lucrezia  was  about 
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to  marry  Giovanni  Sforza.  The  bouse 
of  Este  was  one  of  the  noblest  in  Italy. 
Alfonso's  mother  was  Eleanora  of  Arra- 
gon,  daughter  of  King  Ferdinand  of 
Naples.  She  died  1493.  His  sister 
Beatrice  had  married  Lodovico  the 
Moor,  of  Milan  ;  and  his  other  sister, 
Isabella,  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most 
learned  women  of  the  day — a  true  virago 
— had  married,  in  1490,  Francesco  Gon- 
zaga,  of  Mantua. 

Lucrezia  married  Giovanni  Sforza  in 
Rome  on  the  12th  of  June,  1493  ;  and 
Madonna  Giulia  Famese — *  *  de  qua  est 
tantus  sermo,"  says  the  Ferrarese  am- 
bassador— graced  the  nuptials  with  her 
presence. 

The  Duke  of  Gandia  had  married,  in 
Spain,  Donna  Maria  Enriquez,  of  noble 
Valencian  family.  The  exact  date  of 
this  marriage  is  not  known,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  at  the  end  of 
1492.  The  Duke  left  Rome  to  return 
to  Spain,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1493. 
On  the  1 6th  Giuffr6,  the  youngest  of  the 
Catanei- Borgia  children,  was  mp.rried, 
by  procuration,  to  Donna  Sancia,  a  natu- 
ral daughter  of  the  then  Duke  of  Cala- 
bria. Caesar  Borgia  was  made  cardinal 
on  the  20th  of  September,  1493.  On 
the  same  day,  Ippolito  of  Este  and 
Alessandro  Famese  received  the  red 
hat.  The  latter  was  termed,  with  refer- 
ence to  his  sister's  position,  the  **  apron- 
cardinal."  In  1492  Giulia  Famese  had 
made  his  Holiness  the  happy  father  of  a 
daughter,  christened  Laura.  Her  hus- 
band was  living  in  Bassanello. 

Don  Giuffr^,  now  Prince  of  Squillace, 
.  in  Naples,  married  there,  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1494,  Donna  Sancia  ;  and  her  fa- 
ther, owing  to  the  death  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand, ascended  the  throne  of  Naples  on 
the  same  day. 

In  consequence  of  a  pestilence  in 
Rome,  Sforza  carried  his  wife  to  Pesaro  ; 
and,  at  the  request  of  the  Pope,  they 
took  with  them  Giulia  and  Adriana. 
This  occurred  probably  in  May  or  June, 
1494.  The  union  of  Lucrezia  with  Sforza 
was  childless  ;  but  1  cannot  find  a  word 
of  clear  evidence  to  prove  whether  it 
were  loving  or  loveless.  Freed  from  the 
gloom  of  Rome  and  the  dark  shadow  of 
the  Vatican,  her  residence  in  her  hus- 
band's beautiful  palace  at  Pesaro  must 
have  been  for  Lucrezia  a  time  of  calm 
and  quiet.     It  was  her  first  escape  from 


family  domination,  and  from  the  school 
of  vice  in  which  her  youth  had  been 
passed. 

In  September,  1494,  Charles  the 
Eighth  marched  into  Italy,  and  this  in- 
vasion had  one  romantic  consequence. 
The  Holy  Father,  writing  to  Lucrezia, 
recommended  her  to  pray  constantly  to 
the  Virgin,  and  expressed  great  dis- 
pleasure at  the  long  absence  of  Adriana 
and  Giulia.  They  were  therefore  sent 
back  to  him,  but  on  the  way  were  seized 
by  an  advanced  corps  of  the  French 
army. 

The  Pope  was  beside  himself  with 
rage  and  anguish.  The  French  captain, 
ignorant,  perhaps,  of  the  importance  of 
his  prisoners,  demanded  a  ransom  of 
3000  ducats,  and  was  laughed  at  by  Lo- 
dovico the  Moor,  who  said  that  his  Ho- 
liness would  willingly  have  paid  50,000 
ducats,  and  that  his  ladies  should  have 
been  detained  as  hostages  to  insure  the 
political  good  conduct  of  the  Pope. 
The  3000  ducats  were  paid  at  once  ;  and 
when  Giulia  and  Adriana  retumed  to 
Rome,  the  old  Pope  rode  out  on  horse- 
back to  meet  what  he  termed  **  his  eyes 
and  his  heart,"  attired  as  a  cavalier, 
wearing  sword  and  dagger,  Spanish 
boots,  a  black  velvet  doublet  brocaded 
with  gold,  and  a  velvet  barret  cap.  The 
infatuated  old  lover  behaved  like  a 
young  gallant.  Always  supremely  in- 
different to  **  public  opinion,**  he  open- 
ly defied  its  censures  by  his  public  con- 
duct at  the  Einholung  of  his  female 
friends. 

In  1496  the  Holy  Father  had  all  his 
Catanei  children  around  him  in  Rome 
— the  Duke  of  Gandia,  the  Cardinal 
Caesar,  and  the  Prince  of  Squillace,  with 
his  fair  young  wife,  Donna  Sancia*  Lu- 
crezia and  her  husband  being  also  there. 
Sancia  and  Lucrezia  held  two  separate, 
but  splendid,  Nepoti  Courts  in  their  re- 
spective palaces. 

Donna  Sancia  caused  the  loudest 
scandal.  Married  to  an  immature  boy 
— a  sort  of  Italian  Darnley — the  least 
gifted  of  all  the  race  of  Borgia,  beautiful 
and  licentious,  feeling  herself  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  king,  she  lived  in  Rome  a  fla- 
grantly voluptuous  life.  Lucrezia, 
though  more  circumspect,  yet  **  lived 
like  the  others."  She  was,  says  Gre- 
gorovius,  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
the  rest.     Fond  of  pleasure  and  of  lux- 
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ury,  she  sank  completely  into  the  ordi- 
nary life  of  a  Borgia. 

Lucrezia*s  first  marriage  was  dissolved 
by  violence  and  fraud,  and  with  infamy. 
The  Pope  required  of  Sforza  that  he 
should  consent  to  have  his  marriage  an- 
nulled, and  upon  his  refusal  he  was 
threatened  with  death. 

One  evening  Jacomino,  the  chamber- 
lain of  Sforza,  overheard  a  conversation 
between  Caesar  and  Lucrezia.  Caesar 
spoke  freely  to  his  sister,  and  told  her 
that  he  had  determined  upon  the  mur- 
der of  her  husband.  Hearing  of  this 
conversation,  Sforza  at  once  mounted 
his  Turkish  horse,  and  rode,  in  four  and 
twenty  hours,  with  **  loose  rein  and 
bloody  spur"  to  Pesaro.  Arrived  there, 
the  horse  dropped  dead. 

This  sudden  flight  saved  the  life  of 
Lucrezia*s  husband,  but  was  highly  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinal. 
If  Sforza  had  remained  in  Rome,  his 
marriage  would  have  been  effectually 
annulled  by  his  murder  ;  but  in  Pesaro 
he  was  safe,  and  the  Pope  was  com- 
pelled to  institute  legal  proceedings  for 
a  divorce  on  the  alleged  ground  of  nul- 
lity of  marriage.  Lucrezia  seems  to 
have  lied  freely,  and  to  have  submitted 
passively  to  the  execution  of  the  scheme 
of  her  father  and  her  brother. 

The  alleged  cause  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  is  transparently  false. 
Sforza  was  'married  before  he  married 
Lucrezia ;  he  married  again  after  his 
divorce  from  her  ;  and  he  had  issue  by 
both  these  marriages.  Meanwhile,  the 
Pope,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  play  with 
the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  (December  20th,  1497)  the 
divorce  which  he  desired.  Of  Lucre- 
zia's  teal  feelings  in  the  matter  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever.  Certain  it  is  that 
she  did  not  oppose — nay,  that  she  as- 
sisted— the  steps  taken  in  Rome  to  an- 
nul her  first  marriage.  A  true  woman  of 
the  Renaissance,  she  was  full  of  beauty 
and  of  culture,  of  courage  and  intellect, 
of  lust  and  cruelty  ;  and  it  seems  prob- 
able that  her  life  never  knew  a  real  love 
or  a  true  passion.  Between  her  divorce 
and  her  next  marriage  she  was,  accord- 
ing to  Sannazaro  and  Pontanus,  **  a 
measureless  Hetaira  ;"  and,  during  this 
period,  an  ambassador  reports,  '*  La 
Roma  accertasi  che  la  figliuola  del  Papa 
ha  partorito."     The  report*  spread  and 


the  satires  written  about  Lucrezia  at  this 
period  were,  it  is  certain,  well  known  in 
Ferrara. 

Giovanni  Sforza  proclaimed  aloud  in 
all  the  courts  of  Italy  the  real  causes  of 
his  flight,  his  intended  murder,  and  his 
divorce. 

Matarazzo  relates  that  Sforza  had  dis- 
covered, after  his  return  from  Naples, 
the  triple  incest  of  his  wife,  and  that 
this  discovery  led  to  the  action  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Cardinal. 

About  this  time  Hieronymus  Porcius, 
the  Infallibilist,  wrote  maintaining  the 
doctrine  of  the  Papal  infallibility,  and 
asserting  that  he  only  is  a  Christian  who 
worships  and  blindly  obeys  the  Pope. 
To  a  hypercritical  mtellect  it  would  al- 
most seem  that  the  theory  of  Papal  in- 
fallibility, when  applied  to  Alexander 
the  Sixth,  is  subjected  to  some  slight 
strain. 

Alexander  intended  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  eldest  son,  Gandia,  in  the 
world,  and  that  of  his  second  son, 
Caesar,,  in  the  Church  ;  he  gave  tem- 
poral benefits  to  Gandia,  ecclesiastical 
benefits  to  Caesar.  But  this  arrange- 
ment was  wholly  unsatisfactory  to 
Caesar,  whose  ambition  desired  the  crown 
of  Naples,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
kingdom  of  Middle  Italy.  Hence  jeal- 
ousy and  ill-will  between  the  brothers, 
rivals  alike  in  love  as  in  ambition. 
Hence  the  murder  of  Gandia  by  his 
brother,  Caesar.  The  brothers  supped 
together  at  the  house  of  their  mother ; 
Caesar  reached  home  safely,  but  Gandia 
never  returned,  and  his  murdered  corpse 
was  found  in  the  Tiber.  Guicciardini 
says  of  this  event,  and  of  Caesar  Borgia, 
that  *'  non  potendo  tollerare  che  questo 
luogo  gli  fosse  occupato  dal  fratello  ; 
impaziente  oltre  a  questo  ch*  egli  avesse 
pill  parte  di  lui  nell'  amore  di  Madonna 
Lucrezia,  sorella  comune,  incitato  dalla 
libidine,  e  dair  ambizione,  lo  fece  una 
notte,"  etc.  The  Pope  ignored  the 
deed,  and  screened  the  oQ'ender.  None 
but  secret  inquiry  was  made  into  the 
murder  of  Gandia  ;  but  all  Rome  knew 
the  truth.  The  Ferrarese  ambassador 
writes  :  **  Di  novo  ho  inteso  come  della 
morte  del  Duca  di  Gandia  fu  causa  il 
Cardinale  suo  fratello.*'  The  Pope  vir- 
tually made  himself  the  accomplice  of 
hisson'.s  Cain-like  crime.  Shortly  after 
the  murder  of  Gandia,  Caesar's  relations 
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with  Donna  Sancia  became  open  and 
undisguised.  Lucrezia  withdrew,  for  a 
time,  to  the  convent  of  S.  Sisto,  in  the 
Via  Appia.  The  motive  assigned  was 
her  desire  for  a  temporary  religious  re- 
tirement ;  but  very  other  reasons  were 
generally  believed  to  have  dictated  the 
step — reasons  which,  says  Donato  Are- 
tino,  writing  from  Rome,  on  June  4th, 
to  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  in  Ferrara, 
**  cannot  be  trusted  to  a  letter/' 

Having  cleared  the  way  by  the  mur- 
der of  his  elder  brother,  Caesar  Borgia 
desired  to  quit  the  Church,  and  to  enter 
upon  a  career  of  active  temporal  ambi- 
tion ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  make 
Giufifr^  cardinal  in  the  place  of  Casar. 
The  Pope  proposed  a  marriage  between 
Caesar — then  a  cardinal — and  Carlotta, 
daughter  of  King  Federigo  of  Naples  ; 
but  this  proposal  was  rejected  with  in- 
dignation by  the  Court  of  Naples.  The 
schemes  of  the  Borgias  for  obtaining  a 
footing  in,  and  ultimately  the  crown  of, 
Naples,  led  to  Lucrezia' s  second  mar- 
riage. On  the  2ist  of  July,  1498,  she 
wedded,  in  the  Vatican,  Don  Alfonso, 
Prince  of  Salerno,  Duke  of  Biselli,  bro- 
ther of  Donna  Sancia,  and  natural  son 
of  Alfonso  the  Second  of  Naples.  He 
was  seventeen,  and  Lucrezia  was  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.  The  young  Alfonso 
must  well  have  known  the  infamous 
reputation  of  the  woman  whom  he  was 
compelled  to  marry.  He  was  the  hand- 
somest youth,  says  Talini,  that  had  ever 
been  seen  in  Rome  ;  but  he  was  melan- 
choly, silent,  passive,  and  had  in  his 
face  and  manner  something  of  that  deep, 
still,  inner  dejection  which,  according 
to  popular  superstition,  is  seen  in  those 
doomed  to  a  violent  death.  The  Man- 
tuan  agent  reported  in  August  that  Lu- 
crezia had  a  real  liking  for  her  second 
husband. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1498,  the 
most  terrible  of  the  Borgias,  Caesar,  re- 
signed his  Cardinal's  hat,  and  soon  after 
went  to  France,  where  he  was  created, 
by  Louis  the  Twelfth,  Duke  of  Valence, 
and  where,  in  May,  1499,  he  married 
Charlotte  d' Albret,  sister  of  the  King  of 
Navarre. 

In  1499  Alfonso  fled  suddenly  from 
Rome.  His  reasons  were  no  doubt 
good,  and  he  probably  saved  his  life  by 
fiijght.  He  left  Lucrezia  pregnant,  and 
she  is  said  to  have  ,wept  his  absence. 


Alfonso  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
one  man  who  could  elicit  such  tender- 
ness as  she  may  have  possessed.  Her 
father  was  rendered  furious  by  the  flight 
of  Alfonso,  and  commanded  his  daugh- 
ter to  recall  her  husband.  She  wrote, 
but  Alfonso  did  not  return  ;  and  the 
Pope  sent  his  daughter,  as  regent,  to 
Spoleto.  In  Nepi,  Alfonso  rejoined  his 
wife,  who  was  also  regent  of  that  place. 
On  the  14th  of  October,  1499,  Lucrezia 
and  her  husband  returned  to  Rome  ; 
and  on  the  ist  of  November  she  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  christened  Rodrigo,  after 
the  Pope.  The  paternity  of  this  child 
is  generally  ascribed  to  the  Duke  of  Bi- 
selli. Caesar  Borgia  was  busy  with  his 
campaigns  of  conquest  in  the  Romagna. 

Guicciardini  states  that,  in  1500,  Alex- 
ander the  Sixth  had  **  quest*  anno  creati 
con  grandissima  infamia  dodici  cardi- 
nali,  non  de*  piti  benemeriti,  ma  di 
quegli  che  gli  offersero  prezzo  mag- 
giore."  Giulia  Farnese  was,  by  com- 
mand of  His  Holiness,  painted  by  Pin- 
turicchio  as  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  a  pic- 
ture Qt  the  Madonna  and  Child. 

Caesar  hated  the  whole  house  of  Ara- 
gon,  and  the  marriage  of  Alfonso  with 
Lucrezia  had  lost  all  political  import- 
ance, as  it  could  no  longer  bring  Caesar* 
nearer  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  On  the 
15th  of  July,  1500,  Alfonso  went,  at 
eleven  at  night,  to  the  Vatican  to  visit 
Lucrezia.  As  he  ascended  the  St.  Pe- 
ter's staircase  he  was  attacked  by 
masked  men.  They  left  him  for  dead, 
but,  seriously  wounded  as  he  was  by  the 
daggers  of  the  assassins,  the  young  Duke 
crawled  to  tfie  Papal  residence.  He 
was  admitted,  and  Lucrezia  fainted 
when  she  saw  his  condition.  His  life 
was  despaired  of,  and  he  received  ab- 
solution. Youth,  however,  triumphed, 
and  Biselli  returned  to  life.  He  was 
tended,  in  the^chambers  of  the  Vatican, 
by  Lucrezia  and  Sancia,  who  themselves 
cooked  all  his  food,  while  Alexander 
placed  special  guards  round  the  Duke's 
chamber.  The  Venetian  ambassador 
wrote  to  the  Signoria  to  say  that  the  at- 
tempt upon  Alfonso's  life  was  made  by 
the  person  who  had  murdered  Gandia. 
Caesar  must  have  had  a  deadly  personal 
hatred  of  Alfonso.  He  visited  the 
wounded  man,  and  said,  with  his  mean- 
ing smile,  as  he  left  the  room,  that  **  that 
which  is  not  done  by  noon  can  be  com- 
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pleted  in  the  evening."  On  the  i8th  of 
August  Caesar  returned  to  the  patient. 
It  was  nine  at  night,  and  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Capitano  Michellotto.  He 
drove  Lucrezia  and  Sancia  from  the 
chamber  of  the  young  Duke,  and  then 
completed  the  murder.  The'  body  of 
Alfonso  was  carried  into  St.  Peter's. 

Caesar  openly  boasted  of  the  murder. 
The  Pope  knew  his  son  too  well  to 
trouble  him  with  useless  rebuke  ;  and 
oblivion,  as  in  the  case  of  Gandia,  soon 
gathered  round  the  bloody  deed.  No 
man  held  aloof  from  the  Borgias  ;  no 
priest  refused  Caesar  entrance  to  a 
church  ;  no  cardinal  ceased  to  greet  him 
with  reverence.  Prelates  hastened  to 
him — for  Caesar  was,  at  the  time,  raising 
money  by  selling  cardinals'  hats  to  the 
highest  bidders — to  receive  from  his 
murderous  hand  the  dignity  which  they 
had  purchased.  Surrounded  by  his  con- 
dottieri^  and  at  the  head  of  troops  fur- 
nished by  Alexander,  Caesar  went  gayly 
forth  on  his  campaign  in  the  Romagna. 

Meanwhile  we  have  no  glimpse  of  Al- 
fonso's widow.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain  :  she  remained  to  the  end  of  his 
life  on  intimate  and  even  affectionate 
terms  with  Caesar  ;  their  letters  are  fa- 
miliar and  friendly  in  tone  ;  and  Lucre- 
zia, when  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  strained 
her  influence  to  the  utmost  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  Duke  of  Valence.  She 
was  then  in  no  fear  of  her  brother,  and 
her  action  could  only  proceed  from 
warm  sympathy  with  him  and  with  his 
fortunes. 

Hardly  was  the  first  ^Alfonso  mur- 
dered when  there  was  already  talk  of  a 
second  Alfonso.  In  November,  1500, 
the  Pope  spoke  of  his  project  for  a  mar- 
riage between  Lucrezia  and  the  heir 
of  Ferrara,  Alfonso  d'Este.  Alfonso, 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  a  childless 
widower.  The  Venetian  ambassador, 
oh  the  26th  of  November,  reported  the 
scheme  to  his  Government,  and  said 
that  the  idea  proceeded  wholly  from  the 
Pope.  It  seems  probable  that  the  new 
marriage  had  been  contemplated  in  the 
Vatican  before  the  then  existing  mar- 
riage had  been  bloodily  severed.  The 
Duke  of  Gravina,  an  Orsini,  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  honor  of  Lucrezia's  hand  ; 
but  his  claims  were  rejected  in  favor  of 
Alfonso  d'Este. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  opposed  the 


marriage  with  all  his  influence.  In- 
deed, such  a  marriage  was,  as  Guicciar- 
dini  says,  "  molto  indegno  della  famiglia 
da  Este,  perch^  Lucrezia  era  spuria,  e 
coperta  di  molte  infamie."  Gregorovi- 
us  says  of  Lucrezia,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  proposed  Este  marriage  **  ihr  Ruf 
war  gerade  zu  abschreckend."  It  was 
felt  on  all  hands  that  the  honor  of  the 
proud  house  of  Este  was  being  basely 
trafficked  away.  Alfonso  remained  sim- 
ply passive.  Lucrezia  pressed  on  the 
marriage  with  feverish  eagerness.  She 
was,  the  envoys  said,  **  a  better  Ferra- 
rese  than  the  Ferrarese  themselves;" 
and  she  removed  all  difficulties  between 
the'Pope  and  the  Duke. 

Her  reputation  was  well  known  in 
Ferrara.  When  the  Duke's  envoys  saw 
her  in  Rome,  they  reported  that  **  her 
appearance  in  no  way  answered  to  her 
sinister  reputation."  They  praised  her 
great  beauty  ;  they  were  delighted  with 
her  grace  and  winning  charm  of  man- 
ner, with  her  sweet  gayety,  and  with  her 
clear  intellect.  In  short,  the  envoys, 
like  all  other  men  who  came  within  the 
charmed  circle,  were  enchanted  by  the 
magic  of  Lucrezia' s  personality.  It  was 
early,  though,  for  the  widow  of  the  re- 
cently murdered  young  husband  to  be 
showing  such  cheerfulness  as  the  envoys 
complacently  describe  and  dwell  upon. 

It  should  be  here  mentioned  that  the 
Pope,  about  this  time,  made  the  victori- 
ous Caesar  Duke  of  the  Romagna.  Fer- 
rara was  politically  important  to  the  new 
Duke,  and  he  was  dangerous  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  Este.  In  the  course  of  the 
campaign  Caesar  had  seized  Pesaro,  and 
Giovanni  Sforza  was  an  exile  in  Ferrara 
itself. 

At  last  all  difficulties  were  overcome, 
and  on  the  6th  of  January,  1502,  Lu- 
crezia left  Rome — forever.  A  splen- 
did escort  from  Ferrara  accompanied 
her  to  her  new  home  and  new  life.  Al- 
fonso received  his  bride  with  cold,  silent 
politeness  ;  but,  during  all  the  long  fes- 
tival which  surrounded  her  marriage, 
Lucrezia  is  described  as  having  been 
•*  continuamente  allegra  e  ridente." 
Her  beauty,  and  her  wonderful  witchery 
of  manner,  elicited  the  ecstatic  admira- 
tion of  Ferrara  ;  and  she  became,  at  once, 
the  idol  of  the  Court  and  of  the  popu- 
lace. 

Her  experiences  of  life  in  Rome  had 
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been  terrible  and  dark.  Surrounded  by 
lawless  passions,  crimes,  and  tragedies, 
knowing  well  the  sinister  secrets  of  the 
Vatican  of  the  Renaissance ;  placed 
from  her  earliest  youth  in  a  school  of 
almost  unexampled  crime  ;  with  the 
memories  of  two  marriages,  with  one  ex* 
husband  living,  and  another  festering  in 
a  bloody  shroud — Lucrezia  Borgia  had 
acquired  a  fearful  reputation,  and  had 
lived  a  dreadful  life.  Ferrara,  com- 
pared with  Rome,  was  noble  and  was 
pure.  We  shall  never  know  whether, 
during  her  Roman  life,  she  had  been 
compelled  into  complicity  with  crime  ; 
or  whether  she,  too,  had  been  a  genuine 
Borgia,  and  had  shared  contentedly  the 
Borgia  life  of  sin  and  shame.  Was  her 
eagerness  for  the  Ferrara  marriage  a  de- 
sire for  a  better  life  ?  or  was  it  merely 
the  result  of  an  ambition  which  aspired 
to  a  throne  ?  Again  we  know  not,  and 
can  never  know.  Of  regret,  of  remorse, 
for  the  dark  past,  there  is  no  sign  or 
hint.  She  shared  the  magnificent  phy- 
sique of  her  race  ;  had  their  tempera- 
mental cheerfulness,  their  equable  tem- 
per, their  powers  of  enjoyment,  their 
strength  of  nerve,  their  want  of  con- 
science, their  vanity,  and  their  ambition. 
In  her,  also,  the  moral  sense  was  non- 
existent, and  superstition  ruled  where 
religion  should  have  reigned.  She  was 
a  type  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the 
daughter  of  the  Borgia. 

Alexander  the  Sixth  was  **  shut  up  in 
measureless  content' '  at  the  success  of 
the  marriage  which  he  had,  with  so 
much  difficulty,  brought  about.  He  did 
not  expect  that  Alfonso  should  love  Lu- 
crezia ;  but  he  desired  that  she  should 
be  treated  with  the  honor  due  to  a  wife, 
and  that  she  should  be  made  the  mother 
of  a  prince. 

Caesar,  who  had  just  strangled  the 
young  Astorre  Manfredi  in  S.  Angelo, 
continued  his  campaign  of  successful 
rapine.  He  wrote  the  news  of  his  tri- 
umphs to  Lucrezia,  and  when,  on  the 
5th  of  September,  she  was  confined  of  a 
still-bom  child,  he  came  to  Ferrara  to 
visit  his  sister.  There  is  every  evidence 
of  intimate  and  cordial  relations  between 
the  Duke  of  Valence  and  the  Duchess 
of  Ferrara.  The  Gonzagas  listened  to 
a  proposal  of  marriage  between  their 
heir,  Federigo,  and  Caesar's  daughter 
Luise.  Caesar,  at  this  time,  had  all  but 
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attained  to  the  great  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion— the  crown  of  Middle  Italy,  when 
Louis  the  Twelfth  interfered,  and  for- 
bade his  further  progress  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

On  the  1 8th  of  August,  1503,  Alex- 
ander the  Sixth  died  of  poison,  and  his 
son  Caesar  was  all  but  included  in  the 
same  fate.  We  will  let  Guicciardini  tell 
the  tale  in  his  own  quaint  way.  He 
says  : 

£  cosa  manifesta,  essere  stata  consuetudine 
frequente  del  padre  e  sua  [this  refers  to  Caesar] 
non  solo  di  usuare  il  veleno»  per  vendicarsi 
contro  agl*^  inimici,  o  per  assicurarsi  dei  sos- 
petti,  ma  eziandio  per  scellerata  cupiditi,  di 
spogliare  delle  proprie  faculti  le  persone  ricche, 
in  cardinali  e  altri  cortigiani,  non  avendo  ris- 
petto  che  da  essi  non  avessero  mai  ricevuta 
offesa  alcuna,  come  fu  il  cardinale  molto  ricco  di 
S.  Angelo,  ma  ne  anche  che  gli  fossero  ami- 
cissimi  e  congiuntissimi. 

In  explanation  of  this  allusion  to  Cardi- 
nal S.  Angelo,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  chamberlain  of  the  murdered 
cardinal — the  said  chamberlain  being 
executed  for  other  and  manifold  mis- 
deeds— confessed,  before  his  death,  that 
he  had  poisoned  the  cardinal  under 
the  express  orders  of  Alexander  and  of 
Caesar.  Guicciardini 's  distinct  statement 
of  the  Borgia  practice  of  poisoning  ene- 
mies or  victims  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  Alexander  and  Caesar  were  both 
poisoned  by  some  (for  them)  mischance 
in  an  attempt  to  poison  Adriano,  Cardi- 
nale di  Corneto.  By  an  accident,  the 
poisoned  chalice,  intended  for  another, 
was  commended  to  their  own  lips. 
Caesar,  who  was  much  younger  than  his 
father,  saved  his  life  by  the  timely  use 
of  antidotes,  things  with  which  he  was 
probably  well  acquainted  ;  but  Alexan- 
der perished  miserably  by  the  very 
poison  which  he  had  intended  for  the 
cardinal. 

Humanity  seemed  to  breathe  more  free- 
ly when  this  monster  was  removed  from 
the  earth.  Owing  to  the  horrible  effects 
of  the  Borgia  poison,  the  corpse  of  the 
Pope  had  lost  all  shape  and  form,  all 
distinction  between  length  and  breadth. 
A  rope  was  fastened  round  the  feet,  and 
one  porter  dragged  the  body  to  its  place 
of  sepulture.  Alexander's  death-bed 
was  not  soothed  by  love.  Neither  Va- 
nozza  nor  Giulia  Famese  seems  to  have 
been  near  him.     Lucrezia  was  in  Fer- 
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rara,  and  Caesar  was  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  same  deadly  poison. 

The  life,  the  actions,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  this  Pope  will  forever  remain  a 
moral  problem.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  he  was  Pope.  He  was  not  merely 
an  almost  incredibly  wicked  man,  but  he 
claimed  to  be  the  Vicar  of  God.  Apart 
even  from  the  darkest  crime  which 
stains  his  infamous  memory,  his  life  was 
a  long  breach  of  the  commandments 
which  say,  thou  shalt  not  steal  ;  thou 
shalt  do  no  murder ;  thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery  ;  thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness  against  thy  neighbor.  Al- 
exander the  Sixth  is,  perhaps,  the  great- 
est and  the  foulest  criminal  in  history  ; 
and  he  is,  furthermore,  an  occupant  of 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  the  infallible  pon- 
tiff of  a  Church  which  claims  to  be  con- 
nected with  Christianity. 

Alexander  did  not  hate  or  contemn 
the  world  ;  he  was  no  Titanic  skeptic  or 
atheist,  whose  profound  disbelief  in  di- 
vinity, and  raging  scorn  of  humanity, 
led  him  to  despise  heaven  and  to  defy 
hell.  No,  he  believed — in  his  way  ; 
but  he  could  turn  from  incest,  from 
adultery,  from  murder,  to  worship  the 
Virgin,  to  perform  mass,  to  fulfil  any 
of  the  highest  and  most  mystical  func- 
tions of  sacerdotal  sacredness.  He  was 
nearly  always  successful  ;  he  was  invari- 
ably happy.  In  him  were  blended  ma- 
terialism and  superstition.  He  touches 
humanity  chiefly  in  his  love  for  his  chil- 
dren, but  is  otherwise  as  infrahuman  as 
he  is  undivine.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  some  demon  had,  in  mockery  of 
men,  created  a  being  who  should  thrive 
through  unsurpassed  wickedness,  and 
who — as  the  profoundest  effort  of  most 
devilish  satire — should  be  placed  on  high 
in  the  then  chief  ofTfice  of  Christendom, 
and  be  worshipped  by  millions  as  the  in- 
fallible representative  on  earth  of  the 
all-wise,  all-merciful,  omniscient,  and 
eternal  God. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  1503, 
Cardinal  Piccolomini  succeeded  to  the 
Papal  chair  as  Pius  the  Third.  The 
ood  old  man  had  twelve  bastard  chil- 
dren, and  his  tender  efforts  to  provide 
suitably  for  them  in  the  Vatican  were 
frustrated  by  his  untimely  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  i8th  of  October. 

Cardinal  Rovere  was  next  elected,  on 
the  I  St  of  November,  1503,  as  Pope  Ju- 


lius the  Second.  He  continued  the  po- 
litical worldly  policy  of  Alexander  the 
Sixth.  Although  his  interests  led  him 
to  oppose  the  house  of  Borgia,  he  yet 
warmly  admired  their  talents  and  suc- 
cesses. 

In  i5o.«;  Alfonso,  then  on  a  visit  to 
our  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England,  was 
hastily  summoned  back  to  Ferrara,  and 
arrived  in  time  to  close  the  eyes  of  his 
father,  Duke  Ercole.  He  then  became 
the  reigning  Duke,  and  Lucrezia  was 
the  actual  Duchess  of  Ferrara. 

In  1506  Donna  Sancia  died  child- 
less ;  and  on  the  28th  of  August,  15 12, 
Lucrezia*s  son,  Rodrigo,  died,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  in  Bari.  She  never  saw 
the  boy  after  she  left  Rome. 

After  many  misfortunes  and  vicissi- 
tudes, Caesar,  the  most  terrible  of  the 
Borgias,  died  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1507  ;  and  the  accomplished  villain  had 
the  undeserved  good  fortune  to  die  a 
soldier's  death.  As  a  mercenary,  in  the 
pay  of  Navarre,  he  was  engaged  in  be- 
sieging the  Conte  di  Lerin,  in  the  castle 
of  Viana,  where  he  received  his  death 
wound.  Lucrezia's  grief  at  the  death  of 
the  murderer  of  her  brother  Gandia,  and 
of  her  second  husband,  Alfonso  of  Bi- 
selli,  seems  to  have  been  great  and  deep. 
She  cared  for  his  two  bastards,  Girolamo 
and  Lucrezia,  in  Ferrara  itself.  In 
1 5 10  her  first  husband,  Giovanni  Sforza, 
died  ;  he  was  remarried,  and  left  a  legiti- 
mate son.  C?esar*s  daughter,  Luise, 
married  first  Louis  de  la  Tremouille, 
and  afterward  Philippe  de  Bourbon. 
Her  mother,  the  widow  of  the  Duke  of 
Valence,  retired  from  the  world,  and 
lived,  until  her  death,  in  strict  seclusion. 

Alfonso  d'Este  was  a  quiet,  practical 
man  ;  something  hard  and  cold  and 
stern,  but  true  and  loyal,  and  devoted 
to  Ferrara's  welfare.  He  was  no  **  ex- 
pensive Herr,"  but  a  prince  who  cared 
little  for  court  splendor  or  personal  ex- 
penditure, and  occupied  himself  chiefly 
with  politics,  with  fortifications,  and 
with  the  casting  of  cannon.  He  left  to 
his  lovely  wife  court  ceremonials  and 
festivals  ;  he  left  it  to  her  to  patronize 
painting  and  poetry,  while  he  perfected 
that  artillery  which,  remarkable  for  its 
time,  afterward  won,  in  15 12,  that  bat- 
tle of  Ravenna,  in  which  the  loss  of 
Gaston  de  Foix  changed  French  victory 
into  mourning.     **  Le  bon  chevalier,  Ic 
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seigneur  de  Bayard,"  visited  Ferrara 
after  the  great  battle,  and  saw  Lucrezia. 
Fresh  from  France,  he  knew,  probably, 
but  little  of  her  dark  past,  and,  like  a 
chivalrous  poet-hearted  knight,  Bayard 
was  enchanted  with  Ferrara*  s  lovely  and 
winning  Duchess.  Lucrezia's  manner 
must  have  been  sweet  and  fine — the 
grace  of  the  princess  tempered  by  the 
charm  of  the  charming  woman.  She 
too  was  one  of  those  princesses  who 
madden  poets  :  she  had  her  Rizzio  and 
Chitelard,  her  Bembo  and  Strozzi. 
Both  poets  were  deeply,  passionately 
enamored  of  her,  and  she,  in  some  sort, 
returned  their  affection ;  though  the 
question  of  the  exact  extent  of  her  rela- 
tions towards  them  is  a  point  which 
must  be  relegated  to  the  hypotheses  of 
history. 

Many  of  the  letters  which  were  inter- 
changed between  Lucrezia  and  Bembo 
are  still  extant,  and  writ  in  very  choice 
Italian.  Those  of  Lucrezia  certainly 
express  a  warmer  feeling  than  friend- 
ship ;  and  the  lock  of  her  golden  hair, 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  Ambrosiana  of 
Milan,  was  given  by  the  Duchess  to  her 
adorer,  Bembo.  Alfonso  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  husband  whose  jealousy  could 
safely  be  aroused.  Bembo,  no  doubt 
under  pressure  from  the  Duke,  suddenly 
quitted  Ferrara  ;  and  Ercole  Strozzi, 
who  remained,  met  a  tragic  fate.  On 
the  morning  of  the  6th  of  June,  1508, 
the  young  poet  was  found  dead  at  the 
comer  of  the  Palazzo  d'Este,  pierced 
with  three-and-twenty  wounds.  Strozzi 
was  the  pride  of  Ferrara,  and  the  popu- 
lar excitement  was  great.  No  inquiry 
was  instituted,  **  and  no  man,"  says 
Paul  Jovius,  **  dared  to  name  the  mur- 
derer." Two  theories  were  current : 
one  was  that  the  jealous  Alfonso  had 
caused  the  deed  to  be  done  ;  the  other 
that  the  Duchess  had  instigated  the  de- 
struction of  a  lover  who  had  just  trans- 
ferred his  affections  to  Barbara  Torelli. 
The  truth  was  known  to  but  very  few, 
and  they  were  silent  ;  but  the  ardent 
young  poet,  who  had  scorched  his  wings 
at  his  high  and  dangerous  love,  perished 
miserably  by  the  assassin's  dagger,  and 
exchanged  life  and  love  and  song  for 
an  early  and  a  bloody  grave. 

In  November,  1506,  we  again  hear  of 
LaJBeiia^  of  that  Giulia  who  had  founded 
the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Farnese  by 


her  adultery  with  the  late  Pope.  When 
all  the  Borgia  faction  fled  for  life  from 
Rome,  she  went  with  Madonna  Adriana 
to  Bassanello,  and  there  remained  in 
safety.  Her  husband  was  dead.  Giulia 
and  Lucrezia  continued  in  constant  and 
intimate  correspondence.  To  the  aston- 
ishment of  Rome,  this  adventurous  adul- 
teress succeeded  in  marrying  her  daugh- 
ter Laura,  the  bastard  child  of  Alexan- 
der the  Sixth,  to  Nicolaus  Rovere,  the 
"  carnal  nepote"  of  the  Pope  Julius  the 
Second. 

In  15 13  the  truculent  Julius  the  Sec- 
ond died,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
**  false  Medici,"  Leo  X.  Pietro  Bem- 
bo, the  poet  lover  of  Lucrezia,  became 
secretary  to  the  new  Pope. 

On  the  26th  of  Novtmber,  15 18,  Va- 
nozza  Catanei,  the  mother  of  Lucrezia, 
died  in  Rome.  The  old  sinner  had  be- 
come, in  her  later  days,  rigidly  devout. 
Gregorovius  says  of  her,  **  sie  wurde 
eine  werkheilige  Bettsch wester. "  The 
archives  of  Ferrara  contain  nine  of  her 
letters,  addressed  to  Lucrezia  and  to 
Cardinal  Ippolito.  She  was  also  in  cor- 
respondence with  her  son,  the  Prince  of 
Squillace,  and,  in  the  year  15 15,  she  re- 
ceived into  her  house  her  grandson  of 
ten  years  old,  the  son  of  Giuffr<^.  Her 
letters  show  a  woman  of  strong  sense, 
of  force  of  character,  very  cunning,  with 
a  keen  eye  to  her  own  interests,  and  of 
rough  culture.  She  must  have  had 
something  of  the  distinctive  power  of 
will  which  she  transmitted  to  her  chil- 
dren. It  is  noteworthy  that  Rodrigo 
Borgia's  bastards,  other  than  his  Catanei 
children,  all  sank  into  the  dark  back- 
ground of  their  time,  and  were  absorbed 
by  the  ordinary  life  of  the  day  ;  whereas 
Caesar,  Gandia,  Lucrezia,  are  figures 
with  force  enough  to  stand  out  against 
the  age,  and  have  made  their  mark  in 
history,  in  story,  and  in  song.  Vanozza 
signs  herself,  when  writing  to  Lucrezia, 
**  la  felice  et  infelice  quanto  matre,  Va- 
notia  Borgia  de  Cathaneis.**  Her  let- 
ters are  not  written  with  her  own  hand, 
but  have  been  dictated  to  some  amanu- 
ensis. During  the  evil  days  for  the 
house  of  Borgia  she  fled  at  first  to  her 
son  Cajsar,  but  she  returned  to  Rome  so 
soon  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so  ;  and  she 
managed  to  retain  her  not  inconsidera- 
ble property.  She  left  all  that  she  died 
possessed  of  to  the  Church,   and  was 
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buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del 
Popolo.  Her  funeral  was  attended  with 
almost  the  same  pomp  as  that  of  a  car- 
dinal, and  Leo  the  Tenth  sent  his  cham- 
berlain to  do  honor  to  her  obsequies.  A 
splendid  tomb,  bearing  a  lying  inscrip- 
tion, was  erected  over  her  remains  ;  but 
hate  or  shame,  in  after  years,  destroyed 
her  monument,  and  left  not  a  trace  of 
inscription  or  of  sarcophagus.  The 
masses  for  which  she  had  paid  in  ad- 
vance, to  purchase  heaven,  were  read 
for  two  hundred  years,  but  were  at  last 
stopped  by  the  Church  ;  less,  perhaps, 
from  the  belief  that  enough  had  been 
done  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Va- 
nozza,  than  from  a  dread  of  modem 
criticism.  She  was  a  woman  whose  life 
contained  many  memories,  and  who 
knew  much  of  the  interior  of  the  Vati- 
can. She  was  also  Lucrezia*s  earliest 
link  to  life. 

Under  Leo  the  Tenth  Don  Michel- 
lotto,  Caesar's  old  captain,  was  exam- 
ined under  torture,  in  S.  Angelo,  touch- 
ing his  complicity  with  Caesar  in  the 
murders  of  Gandia,  of  Alfonso  of  Ara- 
gon,  of  Varano  of  Camerino,  of  Astorre 
and  Ottaviano  Manfredi,  of  Bernardino 
of  Sermoneta,  of  the  Bishop  of  Cagli, 
and  of  many  another  victim.  He  con- 
fessed under  the  second  application  of 
the  rack,  and  **  dixe  che  Papa  Alessan- 
dro  fu  quello  che  fece  ammazzare  Don 
Alfonso,  marito  che  fu  della  Ducessa.** 
This  confession  v/as  reported  forthwith 
to  Ferrara. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  15 19,  Lucrezia 
was  confined  of  a  still-bom  daughter. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  the  illness 
consequent  upon  this  confinement  would 
prove  fatal,  and  the  Duchess  prepared 
to  pay  the  debt  of  nature.  As  a  woman 
she  had  good  grounds  for  a  just  estimate 
of  Popes,  but  as  a  Catholic  she  desired 
the  Papal  benediction  ;  and  she  wrote, 
describing  herself  as  a  sinner,  to  Leo  the 
Tenth,  for  his  blessing  before  death. 
On  the  night  of  the  24th  of  June  she 
died.  Her  husband  was  present,  and 
showed  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  valuable 
ally  and  life  companion  of  so  many 
years.  Alfonso  survived  Lucrezia  fif- 
teen years.  He  died  on  the  31st  of  Oc- 
tober, 1534. 

We  have  now  run  through  a  necessa- 
rily very  condensed  narrative  of  the 
Borgia  triumvirate,  and  I  must  devote  a 


few  final  words  to  the  examination  of 
the  arguments  of  those  who,  like  Herr 
Gregorovius,  contend  that  Lucrezia 
Borgia  is  a  much  maligned  woman  ;  and 
that  the  general  historical  conception, 
both  of  contemporaries  and  of  later  writ- 
ers, is  essentially  ungenerous  and  un- 
just. There  is  a  full  consentience  of 
contemporary  historical  lyitnesses  rela- 
tive to  even  the  darkest  guilt  which 
loads  with  infamy  the  memory  of  Lucre- 
zia Borgia.  The  attackers  are  Guicciar- 
dini,  Macchiavelli  (who  is  explicit  touch- 
ing the  relations  between  his  hero  Caesar 
and  Lucrezia),  Sannazaro,  Pontanus, 
Matarazzo,  Priuli,  Petrus  Martyr,  Mar- 
cus Attilius  Alexius,  while  from  among 
the  ranks  of  the  olden  assailants  rises 
the  towering  crest  of  the  great  modem 
Gibbon. 

The  defenders  are  Herr  Gregorovius, 
Mr.  W.  Gilbert,  Roscoe,  and  the  Mar- 
chese  Campori,  who  is  the  author  of 
••Una  Vittima  della  Storia.**  There 
are  some  minor  admirers  or  whitewash- 
ers,  as  Monsignor  Antonelli,  Giovanni 
Zuchetti,  Domenico  Cerri,  Bernardo 
Gatti ;  but  this  latter  list  comprises  no 
writer  of  special  mark  or  importance. 

In  order  to  narrow  the  field  of  in- 
quiry, it  may  at  once  be  remarked  that 
the  assailants  all  refer  their  gravest 
charges  to  the  Roman  period  of  Lucre- 
zia*s  life.  The  defenders  are  fond  of 
dwelling  upon  the  Ferrara  time,  and 
argue  that  a  woman  who  could  live  so 
well  in  Ferrara  could  not  have  been 
guilty  of  such  evil  as  is  charged  against 
her  in  Rome. 

The  leading  tenets  of  the  defenders 
are  : 

1.  That  such  heinous  crime  as  i' 
charged  against  Lucrezia  Borgia  is  ii 
itself  a  thing  incredible. 

2.  That  a  woman  so  lovely  and  5 
charming  as  she  admittedly  was  cou 
not  have  been  guilty. 

3.  That  the  life  in  Ferrara  contradl 
the  life  which  she  is  said  to  have  led 
Rome. 

It  is  worth  while  to  examine  this 
fence  in  detail. 

Contemporary  poets  were,  in  the 
rara  time,  her  panegyrists  and  flatter 
but  no  contemporary  historian  omi 
mention,  with  all  the  calmness  of 
viction,    the    leading    criminal   cb 
against  Lucrezia. 
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The  defenders  cannot  proceed  by  way 
of  rebutting  or  shaking  evidence.  They 
can  only  refuse  to  give  credence  to  it, 
and  allege  sentimentally  that  it  should 
not  be  believed.  As  the  true  colors  on 
a  frescoed  wall  are  obscured  and  hidden 
by  a  layer  of  whitewash,  they  seek  to 
cover  over  evidence  which  they  cannot 
refute. 

Gregorovius  maintains  that  the  moral 
sense  is  outraged  by  believing  the  his- 
torical evidence  against  Lucrezia  ;  but 
surely  the  moral  sense  exceeds  its  prov- 
ince when  it  assuages  its  disgust  by  ig- 
noring evidence,  or  by  tampering  with 
facts.  It  is  right  that  certain  facts 
should  revolt  the  moral  sense  ;  but  it  is 
not  moral  to  find  an  escape  for  the  mind 
by  denying  or  disguising  facts.  The 
question  is  one  of  fact,  not  whether  the 
facts  are  pretty.  The  history  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy  is  in  itself  a  large 
fact  which  contains  a  great  deal  that 
must  revolt  the  moral  sense. 

The  chief  and  most  revolting  crime  of 
the  Borgias  was  not  unknown,  was  not 
even  quite  singular,  in  the  Italy  of  their 
day.  It  is  not  necessary  to  grope  long 
amongst  Italian  literature  of  the  day, 
for  instances  in  the  plural  of  incest ;  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  cite  one  example. 
Macchiavelli  (*•  Discorsi,"  i.  27),  when 
He  blames  Giampolo  Baglione,  of  Perugia 
lor  not  having  acquired  eternal  glory  by 
murdering  the  Pope,  Julius  the  Second, 
who  had  rashly  ventured,  with  but  a 
small  escort,  into  the  city  which  Giam- 
polo held  with  a  large  force,  says  that 
such  cowardice  is  the  more  surprising 
because  Giampolo  was  a  fine  villain, 
who  had  murdered  all  the  relations  who 
stood  in  his  way,  and  who  was  then  liv- 
ing with  his  sister  as  his  mistress — 
'  •  usava  con  la  sorella. '  *  The  case  of  the 
Cenci  is  awfully  notorious. 

All  the  interesting  documents  discov- 
ered by  the  German  historian  contain  no 
refutation  or  rebutment  of  the  contem- 
porary historians.  That  broad  current 
of  human  knowledge  and  belief  upon 
which  the  record  of  the  chronicler  is 
partly  based  remains  entirely  unchecked 
by  Gregorovius' s  researches.  For  evi- 
dence we  must  go  back  to  the  original 
sources,  and  out  of  the  old  materials  we 
have  to  construct  our  conception  of  a 
character  at  once  so  fair  and  so  dark. 

Roscoe  says,  writing  in  that  weak  and 


balanced  style  which  is  a  result  of  the 
tendency  of  historians  of  his  day  to  imi- 
tate Hume,  **  We  may  be  allowed  to 
conclude  that  it  is  scarcely  possible, 
consistently  with  the  known  laws  of 
moral  character,  that  the  flagitious  and 
abominable  Lucretia  Borgia,  and  the  re- 
spectable and  honored  Duchess  of  Fer- 
rara,  could  be  united  in  the  same  per- 
son.** He  shows  here,  as  I  contend,  a 
want  of  constructive  imagination,  or 
imaginative  insight.  The  commonly 
known  **  laws  of  moral  character*'  do 
not  apply  to  the  Borgias,  who  were  the 
moral  phenomena  that  they  were  in  con- 
sequence of  standing  outside  ordinary 
laws,  and  being  capable  of  any  atrocity 
while  maintaining  serenity  and  retaining 
mental  capacity.  Lucrezia' s  policy  in 
Ferrara  was  clear,  and  her  adherence  to 
what  was  politic  is  a  note  or  sign  of  her 
undoubted  capacity.  Her  position  in 
Ferrara,  especially  after  the  death  of  her 
father,  was  one  of  entire  dependence 
upon  the  good-will  and  benevolence  of 
the  house  of  Este,  and  of  her  husband. 
Alfonso,  who  had  never  loved  his  wife, 
and  who  had,  most  unwillingly,  been 
constrained  to  wed  her,  was  yet  loyal 
and  true  to  his  useful  partner  ;  but  Al- 
fonso was  a  stem  lord,  and  one  who 
would,  beyond  a  doubt,  have  made  short 
work  with  a  wanton  wife.  When  Lucre- 
zia first  arrived  in  Ferrara  she  was 
taken  by  Alfonso — and  he  probably 
had  a  meaning  in  what  he  did — to  the 
Aurora,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lion's 
Tower,  where,  by  order  of  Niccolo  the 
Third,  his  son  Ugo  and  his  wife  Pari- 
sina  Malatesta  were  beheaded,  in  the 
presence  of  the  father  and  husband,  for 
incestuous  adultery.  Lucrezia,  with- 
out support  from  father  or  brother,  free 
from  their  influence,  and  in  a  regal  posi- 
tion open  to  the  **  fierce  light  that  beats 
upon  a  throne,**  may  have  desired  to 
atone  for  her  past  by  a  better  life.  It  is 
by  no  means,  as  I  hold,  difficult  to  rec- 
oncile the  criminal  Lucrezia  of  grand 
and  gloomy  Rome  with  the  popular 
Duchess  of  the  gayer  and  lighter  Fer- 
rara. Lucrezia  was  too  wary  and  too 
wise  to  risk,  in  Ferrara,  the  loss  of 
throne,  of  husband,  and  of  life.  Gib- 
bon says,  in  his  **  Antiquities  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  :**  **  The  house  of 
Este  was  sullied  by  a  sanguinary  and  in- 
cestuous race — by  the  nuptials  of  Alfon- 
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so  the  First  with  Lucretia,  a  bastard  of 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  the  Tiberius  of 
Christian  Rome.  This  modern  Lucretia 
might  have  assumed,  with  more  pro- 
priety, the  name  of  Messalina  ;  since  the 
woman  who  can  be  guilty,  who  can  even 
be  accused,  of  a  criminal  intercourse 
with  a  father  and  two  brothers,  must  be 
abandoned  to  all  the  licentiousness  of 
venal  love.'*  I  think  that  Gibbon  may 
well  be  left  to  answer  Roscoe. 

Of  Guicciardini  himself  Sir  W.  Jones 
says  :  **  We  have  finished  the  twentieth 
and  last  book  of  Guicciardini*s  history  ; 
the  most  authentic,  I  believe  (may  I 
add,  I  fear  ?),  that  ever  was  composed. 
I  believe  it,  because  the  historian  was 
an  actor  in  his  terrible  drama,  and  per- 
sonally knew  the  principal  performers 
in  it  ;  and  I  fear  it,  because  it  exhibits 
the  woful  picture  of  society  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries."  In 
fact,  the  testimony  of  the  old  chronicler 
has  never  been  historically  impugned. 
Jieauty  dazzles  judgment,  and  sentimen- 
talists may  decide  not  to  receive  evi- 
dence which  tells  against  their  senti- 
ment ;  but  they  cannot  shake  the  evi- 
dence of  Guicciardini. 

Herr  Gregorovius  asks  whether  Lu- 
crezia's  letter  to  Led  the  Tenth,  in 
which  she  begged  for  his  Papal  benedic- 
tion, could  have  been  written  by  such  a 
sinner  as  she  is  believed  to  have  been. 
1  answer,  most  emphatically — yes  ! 
The  letter  is,  indeed,  highly  characteris- 
tic of  such  a  woman  in  such  a  time,  and 
exemplifies,  curiously,  her  views  of  her 
relations  towards  the  Unseen.  She,  no 
doubt,  believed,  in  her  superstitious 
way,  in  the  power  of  a  Pope  to  tree  her 
from  all  future  consequences  resulting 
from  the  commission  of  any  sin.  Herr 
Gregorovius  further  appeals  to  women, 
and  asks  if  they  can  believe  that  Lucre- 
zia  could  be  guilty  of  the  crimes  imput- 
ed to  her.  By  **  women"  he  must  mean 
those  of  his  own  day  :  if  he  had  put  the 
same  question  to  the  women  of  Italy 
in  Lucrezia's  day,  he  would  have  re- 
ceived an  answer  but  little  favorable  to 
his  theory.  In  truth,  that  oscillation  of 
opinion  which  tends  to  exculpate  Lucre- 
zia  is  a  product  of  the  sentimentalism  of 
recent  times.  Some  amiable  persons  do 
not  like  to  believe  things  which  cannot 
prettily  be  believed.  The  Renaissance 
knew  its  own  children  better,  though  it 


is  undoubtedly  difficult  for  us  to  realize 
to  our  own  minds  the  state  of  morals 
characteristic  of  that  epoch.  The  chroni- 
clers of  the  day,  such  men  as  Guicciar- 
dini, were  honest  and  simple-minded  re- 
corders of  facts  of  all  but  universal 
knowledge.  It  is  not  difficult  to  com- 
prehend that  they  were  the  hearers  of 
vivd  voce  evidence  of  such  cogency  that, 
if  we  were  to  hear  it  now,  it  would  dis- 
pel all  tendency  to  sentimental  **  white- 
washing." If  we  knew  all  that  Guicci- 
ardini knew,  Gregorovius* s  occupation 
would  be  gone.  Alexander  and  Caesar, 
despite  their  many  heinous  crimes,  were 
the  recipients  of  the  most  fulsome  flat- 
tery ;  and,  if  they  were,  how  much  more 
would  Lucrezia  be  the  object  of  Renais- 
sance eulogy  !  Nor  is  it  an  argument  to 
say  that  the  chief  contemporary  accus- 
ers, as  Guicciardini  and  Sannazaro, 
wrote  in  Florence  and  in  Naples.  The 
answer  is,  that  then  to  write  in  Rome 
history  adverse  to  the  Borgia  meant  cer- 
tain death.  Caesar,  for  a  less  thing,  dag- 
gered his  father's  favorite  secretary,  Pe- 
dro Calderon  Peretto  ;  and  he  slew  Cer- 
villon  and  Franceso  Troche,  the  latter 
also  a  private  secretary  of  the  Pope. 
Still,  though  he  is  no  historian,  there 
lived  and  wrote  in  Rome,  in  the  days  of 
the  Borgias,  a  diarist  whose  work  be- 
longs to  the  most  remarkable  of  literary 
productions.  This  man  was  Burkard, 
a  native  of  Elsass,  and  master  of  the 
ceremonies  to  five  Popes,  one  of  whom 
was  Alexander  the  Sixth.  To  his  em- 
ployers he  probably  appeared  a  simple 
and  harmless  pedant ;  and  they  could 
have  no  idea  that  the  solemn  and  punc- 
tilious official  was  daily  recording,  for 
history,  many  of  the  chief  events  and 
crimes  of  the  Vatican.  Had  Caesar  or 
Alexander  suspected  Burkard*s  daily  oc- 
cupation, his  life  would  not  have  been 
worth  an  hour's  purchase.  Roman 
Catholic  writers  are  very  bitter  against 
Burkard  ;  but  they  forget  those  reports 
of  ambassadors — the  **  own  correspond- 
ents'* and  reporters  of  the  day — to  their 
respective  courts,  which  confirm  the 
record  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
Many  of  these  ambassadors*  reports 
have  disappeared,  but  the  archives  of 
the  Italian  Courts  still  contain  a  great 
number  ;  and  no  historian  of  the  Re- 
naissance can  now  dispense  with  the  as- 
sistance furnished  by  the  contemporary 
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reports  of  these — to  us  even — invaluable 
ambassadors. 

Burkard's  diary  is  written  with  ultra- 
Tacitus-like  brevity  and  condensation, 
and  is  cold,  brief,  and  unimpassioned. 
If  the  events  which  he  records  ever 
cause  any  emotion  in  that  official  soul, 
he,  at  least,  is  careful  not  to  show  it. 
He  seems  to  feel  neither  love  nor  hate, 
neither  admiration  nor  indignation. 
Sometimes  he  is  eloquently  silent ;  some- 
times he  is  even  unusually  curt  and  dry. 
To  my  fancy  he  always  writes  in  a  kind 
of  haggard  dread,  glancing  uneasily  over 
his  shoulder,  and  trembling  at  a  noise  in 
the  wall,  or  at  the  hint  of  a  coming  step. 
He  must  well  have  known  the  danger  of 
his  occupation  ;  and  the  character  of  his 
work  shows  us  that  he  did  realize  the 
nature  of  the  peril.  He  records  those 
orgies  in  the  Vatican,  at  one  of  which 
fifty  of  the  leading  hetairce  of  Rome  as- 
sisted. Characteristic  of  the  then  state 
of  Rome  is  the  evidence,  reported  by 
Burkard,  of  one  Giorgio  Schiavoni,  who 
happened  to  witness  the  throwing  into 
the  Tiber  of  the  corpse  of  the  murdered 
Gandia.  Schiavoni,  who  was  privately 
interrogated  in  the  Vatican,  stated  that 
he  saw  two 'men  on  foot  come  down  to 
the  brink  of  the  river,  and  look  carefully 
about  to  see  whether  they  were  ob- 
served. Schiavoni  was  hidden  in  a  boat. 
Seeing  no  one  about,  the  two  men  beck- 
oned, and  another  man  appeared  with  a 
horse,  across  which  lay  a  dead  body, 
the  head  and  arms  of  which  were  hang- 
ing down  on  one  side  of  the  animal, 
while  the  legs  and  feet  hung  down  upon 
the  other.  The  men  then,  with  all  their 
strength,  flung  the  corpse  into  the  water. 
BeinK  asked  by  some  man,  apparently  a 
cavalier,  who  was  hidden  in  the  dark- 
ness, whether  the  body  was  disposed  of, 
they  answered,  audibly  to  Schiavoni, 
**  Signor,  si.*'  The  dark  master  saw 
the  deceased's  mantle  floating  duskily 
upon  the  river,  and  when,  speaking 
from  out  the  gloom,  he  called  attention 
to  it,  the  other  men  threw  stones  upon 
it  until  it  sank.  Schiavoni  was  asked 
why  he  had  not  mentioned  all  this  to 
the  authorities  ;  and  he  replied  that  he 
had  seen  in  his  time  a  hundred  dead 
bodies  thrown  into  the  river  at  the  same 
place,  without  any  inquiry  ever  being 
made  respecting  them,  so  that  he  had 
not  considered  the  event   a  matter   of 


any  importance.  The  body  was,  how- 
ever, that  of  the  Pope's  son  and  Cardi- 
nal's brother,  the  Duke  of  Gandia. 
The  clothes  on  the  corpse  were  not  dis- 
turbed, and  thirty  ducats  were  in  a 
purse.  The  body  bore  nine  wounds, 
one  in  the  throat,  the  others  in  the  head, 
body,  and  limbs.  The  face  of  the  Sig- 
nor present  may  have  looked  at  the  time 
less  calmly  handsome  than  was  its  wont. 
It  was,  says  Guicciardini,  **  comune 
proverbio,  che  il  Papa  non  faceva  mai 
quello  che  diceva,  e  il  Valentino  non 
diceva  mai  quello  che  faceva. ' '  Caesar 
may  have  been  taciturn  on  this  occasion, 
but,  unless  Alexander  had  known  that 
the  one  son  had  murdered  the  other,  in- 
quiry would  not  have  slept  ;  and  no  or- 
dinary murderer  would  have  escaped  the 
doom  attaching  to  the  assassin  of  a 
Pope's  son. 

I  have  now  endeavored  to  place  be- 
fore my  readers  a  narrative,  necessarily 
very  brief,  but  yet,  I  hope,  sufficiently 
comprehensive,  of  the  leading  events  in 
the  careers  of  the  members  of  the  Borgia 
triumvirate  ;  and  I  have  essayed  to  cite 
fairly  the  evidence  for  and  against  Lu- 
crezia,  and  to  state  clearly  the  opposing 
views  and  opinions  of  assailants  and  of 
defendants.  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
Herr  Gregorovius  does  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment, succeed  in  rebutting  the  contem- 
porary and  conclusive  evidence  against 
the  *  *  fair  devil. ' '  He  has  certainly  suc- 
ceeded in  obscuring  facts  beneath  a  coat 
of  whitewash,  cleverly  applied  ;  but  it  is 
the  office  of  criticism  to  remove  the  cov- 
ering, and  to  restore  the  original  picture 
in  all  its  truth  of  drawing  and  force  of 
coloring.     This  I  have  hoped  to  do. 

The  infra-human  is  thought  to  be  un- 
natural. And  yet  the  Renaissance  was 
a  state  of  society  in  which  the  Borgias 
were  possible — nay,  were  actual — which 
led  the  maddened  Savonarola  to  his  bit- 
ter death,  which  stirred  Luther  into 
most  active  life,  which  revolted  human- 
ity and  ripened  the  Reformation.  We 
have  no  Shakespeare,  we  have  no  help 
even  from  Carlyle,  to  assist  us  in  solving 
that  problem  of  Lucrezia's  guilt  or  inno- 
cence which  is  a  problem  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  higher  morality  of  later 
and  of  better  times.  We  are  left  to  our 
own  imaginative  insight  or  constructive 
imagination,  and  these,  I  think,  con- 
demn her,   and  judge  Lucrezia  as  she 
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was  judged  by  those  who,  living  with 
her  in  her  own  day,  knew  alike  the  day, 
and  knew  her.  The  dark  cloud  which 
has  rested  so  long  upon  her  reputation 
seems,  at  first  sight,  about  to  lift,  when 
we  begin  to  listen  hopefully  to  Gregoro- 
vius  ;  but,  after  further  study  and  more 
mature  consideration,  the  black  cloud 
settles  darkly  down  in  even  deeper 
duskiness.  We  give  her  up  to  dramatist 
and  librettist.     We  feel  that  they  can 


use  her  name  and  fame  as  a  representa- 
tive of  charm  and  crime.  At  once  so 
foul  and  fair,  we  know  that  Ferrara  does 
not  condone  Rome  ;  and  that  history 
contains  no  woman's  name  at  once  so 
famous  and  so  iilfamous.  We  remain 
conscious  that  record,  and  that  story, 
will  brand  forever  as  a  name  of  scorn 
that  of  the  dark  and  fair,  the  lovely  and 
yet  desperately  wicked,  Lucrezia  Bor- 
gia.— The  Nineteenth  Century. 
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Part   II. 

Saturday^  November  13. — It  seemed  a 
great  pity  to  leave  Damascus  so  soon, 
but  our  time  was  running  short,  and  the 
tents  had  to  be  struck  after  breakfast. 
We  loitered  as  long  as  possible  in  the 
bazaars,  buying  pretty  things,  and  it  was 
half-past  two  before  the  luncheon-place 
near  Artuz  was  reached.  Though  there 
was  but  little  wind,  we  were  overtaken 
by  more  than  one  sand-storm.  We  soon 
left  the  pleasant  trees  and  shade  near 
Damascus,  and  plodded  along  over  the 
desert  under  a  burning  sun,  with  the 
sand  occasionally  whirling  up  into  col- 
umns exactly  like  a  water-spout.  Our 
camping  place  for  the  night  lay  just  out- 
side the  village  of  Kefr  Hauwar.  It 
was  a  lovely  evening  when  we  arrived  ; 
but  when  we  looked  out  of  our  tent  af- 
ter dinner,  there  was  a  most  suspicious 
halo  round  the  moon  to  be  seen,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  a  furious  gale 
and  sand-storm  came  on  and  nearly  blew 
us  away.  The  tent-pitchers  were  obliged 
to  sit  up  all  night  looking  after  the  tent- 
pegs  and  ropes,  and  in  the  morning 
every  thing  was  an  inch  deep  in  dust. 

We  all  sleep  with  revolvers  under  our 
pillows,  but,  in  spite  of  this  precaution, 
we  two  ladies  don't  feel  at  all  safe  in  the 
lent  by  ourselves  in  this  region  of  ma- 
rauding Bedouins.  W^e  have  therefore 
bought  some  mule  bells  and  hung  them 
on  a  string  across  the  doorway  of  the 
tent,  so  that  no  one  could  enter  without 
tumbling  over  them.  With  these,  and 
**  Akurah'* — a  dog  we  picked  up  at  the 
village  whose  name  he  bears — we  gen- 
erally feel   all   right.     Nevertheless,  in 


the  middle  of  last  night  the  bells  gave  a 
slight  tinkle,  which  immediately  awoke 
us,  nor  were  we  altogether  reassured  by 
hearing  all  manner  of  unfamiliar  sounds 
outside.  Still  we  preserved  our  courage 
pretty  well  until,  by  a  single  ray  of  moon- 
light shining  in  through  the  fastening  of 
the  flap  which  forms  our  door,  we  saw 
the  gleam  of  a  large  knife.  Evidently 
the  moment  for  decisive  action  had  ar- 
rived ;  some  one  must  be  cutting  his  way 
into  the  tent.  1  cocked  my  pistol  and 
Evie  lighted  a  match,  but  nothing  could 
be  heard  except  the  wind.  However, 
that  it  was  not  all  our  fancy  or  fright 
was  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
knife  lay  on  the  ground  just  inside  the 
tent.  Nothing  more  came  of  the  alarm, 
and  after  some  time  we  became  very 
tired  of  our  sentinel  duty,  and  so  went 
to  sleep  again.  In  the  morning  it  was 
found  that  in  securing  our  tent,  which 
had  been  nearly  blown  over,  one  of  our 
own  men  had  managed  to  push  his  knife 
through  the  lining.  Once  through,  he 
could  not,  in  spite  of  all  his  struggles, 
get  it  back  again,  and  as  he  heard  the 
bells  ringing,  and  knew  we  should  awake, 
he  very  wisely  dropped  it  and  ran  away. 
Sunday y  November  14. — The  wind  and 
dust  are  very  bad  to-day.  Dressing  is 
nearly  as  difHcult  as  at  sea  in  a  gale  of 
wind.  Our  tables  are  blown  over  as 
fast  as  we  re-arrange  them,  and  we  have 
to  hold  on  to  our  basins  with  one  hand 
and  wash  our  faces  with  the  other.  As 
for  the  baths,  they  contain  equal  pro- 
portions of  dust  and  water,  and  the  re- 
sult is  mud.  Altogether  we  are  going 
through  a  disagreeable  phase  of  tent 
life,  and  we  begin  to  agree  that  there  is 
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a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  exist- 
ence in  a  more  prosaic  country  and  with- 
in four  walls.  The  culminating  point 
was  reached  when  it  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  cook,  and  Karam  declared  we 
must  move  farther  on  down  the  valley. 
This  fiat  was  especially  trying,  involv- 
ing, as  it  did,  packing  and  travelling, 
when  we  had  settled  ourselves  comforta- 
bly for  a  day  of  rest.  There  was  noth- 
ing for  it,  however,  but  to  turn  out  into 
the  storm  of  whirling  sand,  and  struggle 
on  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  another 
place — one  of  the  sources  of  the  Phar- 
phar.  This  proved,  however,  to  be  no 
better  than  the  original  camping  ground, 
so  we  held  on  our  way  for  another  hour 
and  a  half,  only  to  reach  Ain  Beit,  or 
the  "House  of  Paradise."  Here,  in 
addition  to  the  chronic  wind  and  sand- 
storm, which  still  raged  as  merrily  as 
ever,  the  skeletons  of  sundry  camels 
strewed  the  ground,  and  we  steadily  re- 
fused to  have  the  tents  pitched  in  so 
ghastly  a  spot,  where,  too,  there  was  no 
shelter.  Albert  and  I  had  noticed  a 
place  on  the  way  near  a  stream  and  be- 
neath the  shelter  of  some  trees  ;  but  as 
Karam  himself  had  not  selected  it,  we 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  induce  him 
to  see  that  it  possessed  any  advantages. 
At  last  he  gave  in,  and  we  settled  down 
there  for  a  few  hours,  but  the  cold  was 
so  intense  that,  after  luncheon,  Evie  and 
I  braved  the  wind  to  pick  up  sticks, 
whilst  the  gentlemen  sawed  and  chopped 
off  great  branches,  and  made  a  splendid 
fire.  It  looked  delightful,  and  the  exer- 
tion of  building  it  somewhat  restored  our 
circulation  ;  but,  like  all  open-air  fires, 
it  made  us  feel  exactly  like  the  kettles 
described  by  Arctic  travellers — burnt  on 
one  side  and  frozen  on  the  other.  It  is 
blowing  a  bitter  gale  from  the  south- 
west ;  cold  and  biting  as  the  bleakest 
English  north-easter  in  March. 

On  the  way  here  we  met  some 
Druses,  armed,  as  every  one  else  is,  to 
the  teeth.  Their  dress  is  pretty  and 
picturesque  enough — a  full  dark  blue 
shirt,  Turkish  trousers  bound  round  the 
waist  by  a  gay  sash,  a  wide  jacket  braid- 
ed with  black,  and  with  kaleidoscope- 
looking  bits  of  colored  cloth  let  in  here 
and  there,  long  hanging  sleeves,  and  a 
scarlet  fez  with  a  bright-colored  hand- 
kerchief wound  turbanwise  round  it. 
Each  carried  a  small  armory  disposed 


about  his  waist  :  a  pair  of  pistols,  a 
dagger  or  two,  a  knife,  a  small  hatchet 
with  a  wicked-looking  end  all  painted 
and  curved,  and — as  if  all  these  weap- 
ons were  insufficient  for  defence — a  long 
gun.  This  road  is  reputed  to  be  very 
dangerous,  and  Murray  seems  to  think 
every  passer-by  must  necessarily  be 
either  a  robber  or  an  assassin  ;  but  I 
fancy  even  these  bloodthirsty  characters 
would  hesitate  before  attacking  so  for- 
midable a  caravan  as  ours.  We  have 
never  had  guards  by  day.  Still,  when 
it  begins  to  get  dark  we  are  arranged  by 
Karam  in  an  order  of  march  of  his  own. 
He  goes  first,  as  a  valiant  dragoman  is 
bound  to  do  ;  then  come  Evie  and  I, 
closely  followed  by  Tom  and  Albert  with 
their  revolvers,  with  old  Hadji  Hassan, 
the  muleteer,  as  rear-guard.  The  old 
man  is  immensely  proud  of  his  title  of 
Hadji,  earned  by  his  having  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca.  He^no  doubt,  com- 
bined profit  with  religion  on  that  occa- 
sion, for  he  attended  the  caravan,  the 
better  to  look  after  some  horses  and 
mules  he  had  furnished  to  the  pilgrims. 

As  we  wound  slowly,  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  gale,  along  the  valley  be- 
neath Mounii  Hermon,  we  saw  four 
splendid  eagles  hovering  about  the 
cliffs,  whilst  before  us,  cold  and  gray, 
rose  **  the  high  mountain  apart,"  where 
the  Transfiguration  of  our  Lord  is  said 
to  have  taken  place. 

There  are  not  many  birds  to  be  seen 
in  Syria,  and  those  we  have  come  across 
are  of  the  species  common  in  England, 
such  as  quails,  two  or  three  kinds  of 
partridges,  snipe,  woodcocks,  besides 
robins,  wagtails,  larks,  and  several  va- 
rieties of  woodpecker.  One  seldom  or 
never  hears  a  bird  sing,  but  then  I  can't 
help  fancying  that  is  because  there  are 
so  few  trees  for  them  to  alight  upon. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  bird  sing- 
ing, except  on  a  branch.  Think  of  a 
nightingale  without  a  bush  !  The  flow- 
ers are  lovely,  even  at  this  inclement 
time  of  year.  Crocuses  grow  in  profu- 
sion, and  of  every  imaginable  color. 
They  look  so  fresh  and  fragile  that  it 
seems  little  short  of  a  miracle  how  they 
manage  to  push  their  delicate  heads 
through  the  rock-bound  earth.  There 
are  besides  great  patches  of  narcissus, 
tulips,  and  asphodels  to  be  seen  in  every 
direction,  and  in  places  the  sterile-look- 
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ing  ground  is  fairly  covered  with  gum 
cistus  and  wild  pinks.  The  oleanders, 
which  fringe  the  streams,  are  more  beau- 
tiful and  luxuriant,  with  their  masses  of 
pink  blossom,  than  any  thing  I  ever  saw. 
The  blossoms  are  single,  but  in  great 
trusses,  and  ever  so  much  prettier  than 
the  double  variety  usually  cultivated  in 
England. 

Monday^  November  15. — The  morning 
was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  ice  had  to  be 
broken  in  our  baths.  In  spite  of  a  big 
fire  outside  the  tent,  close  to  which  we 
ate  our  breakfast,  it  was  a  case  of  chat- 
tering teeth  and  helplessly  cold  hands. 
Directly  after  this  comfortless  meal  was 
over  we  started,  with  a  bitter  wind  in 
our  already  blue  faces,  for  a  slow  ride 
up  and  down  dreary  hills  and  precipices, 
until  we  arrived  at  a  volcanic  region. 
This  was  rather  more  fertile  than  the 
land  of  limestone  we  have  been  travel- 
ling through  hitherto,  and  we  soon 
reached  the  summit  of  the  pass,  whence 
a  magnificent  view  spread  itself  out  be- 
fore us.  One  could  see  right  down  over 
many  miles  of  Palestine,  and  on  the 
horizon  stood  boldly  out  the  chain  of 
Hermon,  Mount  Tabor,  and  Mount 
Carmel.  • 

For  some  distance  further  we  jour- 
neyed on,  and  then  halted  in  a  stone- 
quarry  for  lunch,  where  we  were  shel- 
tered indeed  from  the  wind,  but  half 
roasted  by  a  scorching  sun.  After  lunch 
we  struck  out  of  the  main  road,  or 
rather  track,  to  visit  the  ancient  castle 
of  Subeibeh,  and  this  new  path  led  us  up 
and  down  the  worst  precipices  we  have 
yet  scaled.  The  horses  had  to  scramble 
like  cats,  sometimes  with  a  bare  foot- 
hold for  their  hind  legs,  whilst  they 
sought  for  a  resting-place  for  their  front 
hoofs,  and  again  looking  as  if  they  were 
trying  to  stand  on  their  heads,  and  must 
infallibly  turn  a  somersault  down  the 
ladder  before  them.  But  they  carried 
us  safely  and  well,  and  we  rode  pleas- 
antly on  through  olive  and  myrtle  groves 
until  we  reached  the  castle.  It  stands 
on  a  beautiful  site,  commanding  the 
whole  of  the  plain  of  Huleh.  Every  style 
ot  architecture  may  be  found  among  its 
ruins,  for  it  was  begun  by  the  Syro-Gre- 
cians  five  hundred  years  B.C.,  and  al- 
tered, repaired,  and  added  to  by  every 
power  which  has  held  possession  of  it  by 
turns,  down  to  the  seventeenth  century. 


Since  that  comparatively  recent  date  it 
has  been  allowed  to  crumble  peacefully 
and  picturesquely  away.  The  cisterns, 
hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  still  exist,  and 
are  made  to  hold  manv  thousand  tons  of 
water.  The  view  from  the  old  castle  is 
superb,  and  the  richness  of  the  foliage 
and  vegetation  a  treat  to  aching  eyes 
from  the  whirling  desert  sand  of  these 
three  days  past. 

A  narrow  rugged  path,  down  which 
we  scrambled,  led  us  to  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Banias,  or  Csesarea 
Philippi,  the  northernmost  point  of  our 
Lord's  wanderings  on  earth.  Its  scat- 
tered fragments  of  dwellings  extend  over 
many  acres,  and  there  is  a  splendid  view 
from  the  old  Roman  bridge  of  the  an- 
cient citadel  and  gateway.  From  this 
point  the  eye  also  takes  in  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan,  issuing,  an  im- 
petuous glistening  thread,  from  a  lime- 
stone rock,  a  thousand  feet  overhead. 
It  dashes  straight  down  and  immediate- 
ly hurries  under  a  bridge,  down  the 
narrow  ravine  fringed  with  the  richest 
vegetation.  After  a  little  time  we  rode 
on  through  the  village,  every  housetop 
of  which  had  a  little  arbor  of  branches 
of  trees  built  on  its  flat  roof.  The  in- 
habitants sit  and  even  sleep  in  these,  to 
escape  the  scorpions  and  ants  which  in- 
fest the  whole  place. 

The  camp  was  reached  about  dusk, 
and  we  found  it  pitched  in  a  charming 
spot — an  olive  grove  on  the  brink  of  a 
rocky  stream,  whose  banks  seemed  a 
perfect  tangle  of  creepers  and  semi-trop- 
ical shrubs;  figs,  pomegranates,  olean- 
ders, bamboos,  sugar-canes,  myrtles, 
vines  ;  while  creepers  of  all  kinds  grew 
together  in  a  glorious  confusion,  and 
hung  in  leafy  wreaths  between  tree  and 
tree.  The  air  felt  deliciously  balmy  and 
warm  after  the  bleak  gale  of  the  last  few 
days,  but  we  still  had  a  fire  lighted  out- 
side after  dinner.  You  can  hardly  im- 
agine how  picturesque  the  scene  looked 
in  the  moonlight,  with  the  curious  shad- 
ows cast  by  the  flickering  fire  against  the 
gnarled  stems  of  the  old  olives  and  the 
fine  evergreen  oaks. 

Tuesday  y  November  16. — A  lovely 
morning.  It  is  delightful  to  be  able  to 
make  one's  toilet  with  ease  and  comfort, 
after  the  cold  and  rough  weather  of 
these  past  days.  Breakfast  was  early  as 
usual — half-past   seven — and  whilst  we 
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were  still  eating  it  a  party  of  five  Bedou- 
ins passed  by  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ravine.  There  was  only  the  width  of 
the  little  river  between  us,  and  they 
were  armed  to  the  teeth  and  well  mount- 
ed. They  may  have  been  peaceful  citi- 
zens of  the  desert,  but  they  looked  un- 
commonly like  marauders  out  on  a  foray. 

We  turned  a  little  out  of  our  way,  on 
first  starting,  to  see  the  fountain  of  Ba- 
nias,  another  source  of  the  Jordan, 
which  also  issues  from  a  limestone  rock 
beneath  the  ruined  remains  of  some 
great  temple,  and  flows  down  a  ravine 
exactly  like  our  beautiful  halting  place 
of  yesterday.  These  two  streams  used 
to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient 
Caesarea  Philippi,  and  many  old  inscrip- 
tions and  carvings  still  remain  on  the 
stones. 

After  leaving  the  fountain  we  held  on 
our  way  to  Tell-el-Kady,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Dan,  the  northernmost 
city  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  one 
where  Jeroboam  inaugurated  the  wor- 
ship of  **  the  golden  calf  he  had  set  up.** 
Its  inhabitants  were  colonists  from  Si- 
don,  and  when  one  sees  the  rich,  fertile 
plain  on  whose  borders  the  city  stood,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  how  they  became 
lazy  and  luxurious  in  their  habits,  and 
so  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  hardy  and 
victorious  Israelites.  The  oaks,  for 
which  Sidon  has  always  been  famous, 
still  grow  on  the  hills  around,  and  from 
one  magnificent  tree  which  overhangs 
the  fountains  we  brought  away  some 
acorns,  hoping  to  get  them  to  grow  in 
England. 

Near  Tell-el-Kady  a  third  source  of 
the  Jordan  springs  up,  and  after  form- 
ing a  miniature  lake  in  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  rushes  down  the  valley 
to  join  the  other  two  streams,  and  they 
all  flow  together  toward  the  **  waters  of 
Merom.**  I  never  saw  any  thing  so 
lovely  as  the  maidenhair  fern  at  this  lit- 
tle lake.  It  did  not  fringe  the  edge  en- 
tirely, as  it  has  always  done  at  every 
pool,  watercourse,  and  torrent  we  have 
passed  since  we  have  been  in  Syria,  but 
it  sprang  up  in  large  tufts  between  the 
rocks  of  basalt  at  the  edge  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake.  It  was  of  a  larger 
variety  than  one  generally  meets  with  in 
England,  and  in  such  luxuriant  bunches, 
so  effectively  placed,  that  it  gave  the 


effect  of  the  lake  having  been  specially 
decorated  for  the  occasion. 

On  we  rode,  through  thickets  of 
myrtle,  oleander,  and  Berberis  asiatica^ 
across  the  plain,  over  Roman  bridges, 
fording  green-fringed  streams,  until  we 
came  to  a  rugged  mountain-path  leading 
straight  up  a  steep  hill,  from  whose  sum- 
mit we  had  a  magnificent  view  of  Her- 
mon  and  the  chain  of  Anti-Lebanon, 
away  to  Mount  Carmel,  whilst  just  at 
our  feet  lay  the  plain  of  Huleh.  We 
lunched  under  the  shade  of  a  myrtle- 
tree  with  this  wonderful  scenery  all 
around  us,  and  it  required  some  resolu- 
tion, and  many  remonstrances  and 
threats  of  being  belated  from  Karam,  to 
make  us  mount  our  horses  again,  and 
turn  away  from  so  much  and  such  varied 
beauty.  Another  climb  brought  us  to 
Hunin,  the  ancient  Rehab — the  terminal 
pomt  of  the  spies*  journeying  from  Ka- 
desh-Barnea.  Thence,  a  couple  of 
hours*  ride  through  woods  of  oaks  and 
olives,  with  a  dense  undergrowth  of 
myrtle  and  vines,  brought  us  to  Meis-el- 
Jehel.  Here  we  encamped  for  the  night, 
but  just  outside  the  village  as  usual. 

It  is  a  disagreeable  peculiarity  of  this 
country  that  the  carcasses  of  all  creat- 
ures which  fall  by  the  roadside  are  left 
unburied,  so  that  your  way  is  enlivened 
by  the  frequent  sight  of  the  bodies  of 
divers  animals  in  varying  stages  of  de- 
composition, from  a  mule  just  dead  to 
the  white,  sun-bleached  bones  of  a 
camel.  On  the  way  hither  to-day  I  saw 
several  eagles  soaring  above  our  heads  : 
from  time  to  time  one  would  pounce 
down  suddenly  on  the  dead  bodies  of 
lambs.  A  little  further  on  a  huge  dog 
was  devouring  a  carcass,  whilst  hard  by 
two  splendid  eagles  sat  on  a  rock  and 
enviously  watched  him  with  wide,  fierce 
eyes. 

In  spite  of  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
Jordan,  the  water  is  extremely  bad  just 
here,  and  has  to  be  brought  from  a 
spring  miles  away. 

Wednesday^  November  17. — We  start- 
ed about  9  A.M.,  and  had  a  rather  hot 
and  stony  ride  past  the  spring  whence 
the  water  of  yesterday  had  come.  The 
sight  of  it  quite  accounts  for  our  all  hav- 
ing felt  more  or  less  ill  after  drinking  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  large,  deep  stone  well, 
some  eighty  feet  round,  was  picturesque 
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enough,  and  brought  vividly  to  mind 
many  a  Bible  story.  Two  stout  Arabs 
were  drawing  water  from  below  for  their 
mixed  herds  ;  some  poor  thirsting  cam- 
els waited  patiently  a  little  way  off, 
whilst  groups  of  women  moved  away 
from  the  well,  poising  their  stone  water- 
jars  on  their  heads  with  one  hand,  in  the 
old  graceful  Eastern  fashion. 

Not  long  after  leaving  this  watering- 
place  we  reached  Kadesh  Naphtali,  one 
of  the  Jewish  cities  of  refuge  in  old 
times,  and  also  the  birthplace  of  Barak. 
We  paused  a  little  to  examine  the  few 
ruins  which  are  still  left,  and  to  try  and 
get  some  water,  but  it  was  so  bad  here 
that  even  the  horses  would  not  touch  it. 
We  went  on  and  soon  came  to  a  curious 
village  of  peaked-roof  houses,  built  by 
some  Algerian  settlers  anxious  to  escape 
from  French  discipline.  Here  there 
was  a  good  spring,  which  our  thirsty 
horses  rushed  at,  almost  pushing  one  an- 
other away  in  their  eagerness  to  drink  of 
it.  An  Arab  was  washing  the  dust  off 
his  feet  in  it  just  as  we  came  up,  which 
seemed  unfortunate,  but  we  waited  a  lit- 
tle while  for  the  contents  of  the  pool  to 
run  ofif,  and  then  filled  our  leathern  bot- 
tles and  rode  on  along  a  path  at  the  edge 
of  a  precipice  overhanging  the  river. 

Whilst  climbing  slowly  up  a  steep 
bank  on  the  opposite  side,  a  Bedouin  of 
the  tribe  of  Ben  Issacher,  mounted  on  a 
pretty  black  mare,  overtook  us  at  full 
gallop.  He  pulled  up  and  joined  our 
party,  and  we  talked  to  him  for  some 
time  through  Karam.  Albert  offered  to 
buy  his  long  spear  with  silver-bound 
joints.  At  one  end  was  an  iron  point  to 
stick  into  the  ground  when  not  in  use, 
and  at  the  other  a  sharp  point  of  bur- 
nished steel.  He  was  a  most  friendly 
and  affable  Bedouin,  and  showed  us  all 
his  arms — pistols,  sword,  knife,  and  so 
forth.  When  we  arrived  at  the  rocky 
plateau  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  gave  a 
sort  of  performance  for  our  amusement, 
galloping  about  and  whirling  his  lance 
with  dramatic  effect  and  many  loud 
cries,  as  he  thrust  at  and  parried  thrusts 
from  an  imaginary  enemy.  He  turned 
and  twisted  his  mare  about  with  incredi- 
ble ease  and  swiftness,  only  guiding  her 
with  a  halter,  for  the  bit,  which  is 
scarcely  ever  used  except  in  warfare, 
hung  idly  from  his  saddle  all  the  time. 
We  rode  together  for  some  distance,  and 


at  parting  he  took  the  charm  from  his 
horse's  neck — a  piece  of  crescent-shaped 
wood — and  presented  it  to  me  with  a 
most  graceful  salaam.  Altogether  we 
were  rather  pleased  with  our  fellow-trav- 
eller, until  old  Hadji  Hassan  let  out  that 
his  parting  words  had  been  a  strongly 
expressed  wish  ta  find  any  two  of  us 
alone  in  a  place  where  he  could  use  his 
weapons  in  earnest.  Six  together  were 
beyond  his  ideas,  so  he  made  the  best  of 
his  disappointment. 

A  hot,  dreary  ride  of  two  hours 
brought  us  to  Safed,  said  by  some  to  be 
the  city  alluded  to  by  St.  Matthew  as 
the  city  set  on  a  hill  that  cannot  be  hid. 
It  is  perched  on  the  very  summit  of  a 
high  mountain.  From  the  olive-grove 
close  to  the  castle  in  which  our  tents  are 
pitched  we  have  a  lovely  outlook  over 
distant  ridges,  one  folded  softly  over 
the  other,  until  the  eye  travels  down  to 
Mount  Carmel  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
lying  at  our  feet.  As  if  they  were  on  a 
map,  one  picks  out  Chorazin,  Bethsaida, 
Capernaum,  Tiberias,  and  the  country 
of  the  Gergesenes.  On  the  eastern  side 
is  the  steep  place  where  the  devil-pos- 
sessed swine  ran  violently  down,  to  per- 
ish in  the  waters.  Every  spot  has  some 
thrilling  charm  of  its  own  by  which  to 
hold  the  gazer  spellbound.  The  sunset 
was  lovely,  though  stormy,  and  the  moon 
rose  early,  shedding  a  full  and  pure  ra- 
diance over  the  scene,  and  filtering  down 
through  the  branches  of  the  olive-trees. 
Safed  suffered  terribly  in  the  great  earth- 
quake of  1837.  Five  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants  perished  miserably.  The 
earth  was  literally  shaken  to  pieces,  and 
has  still  great  rents  in  it.  Only  four 
thousand  inhabitants,  chiefly  Jews,  re- 
main in  it  now. 

Thursday^  November  18. — The  sunset 
of  last  night  has  kept  its  promise. 
When  we  awoke  at  five  this  morning  it 
was  pouring  with  rain,  and  the  thunder 
was  rolling  among  the  mountains.  The 
rain  continued  more  or  less  until  ten, 
when  we  seized  an  interval  of  fine 
weather  to  start  by  another  bare  and 
bleak  road  winding  through  the  moun- 
tains of  Naphtali.  It  was  very  hot,  with 
occasional  showers  ;  but  when  the  clouds 
lifted  enough  to  enable  us  to  see  the 
hills,  they  looked  all  the  more  lovely  for 
the  changing,  flitting  shadows  and  mist 
wreaths.     The  usual  brief  halt  for  lunch 
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was  made  at  the  top  of  a  hill  among 
some  acacia  and  fig-bushes.  To-day  the 
meal  was  improved  by  some  delicious 
new  milk  which  we  got  from  a  party  of 
travelling  Arabs.  They  were  all  pictur- 
esque-looking people,  especially  the 
head  goatherd,  who  carried,  among 
other  weapons,  an  old  English  **  Tower" 
gun,  with  flint  lock  and  steel,  and  the 
words  '*  Tower"  and  **  George  IV."  on 
the  lock.  It  had  a  preposterously  long 
barrel,  bound  round  at  regular  intervals 
with  little  brass  hoops.  Only  last  year 
we  were  told  at  the  Tower  that  all  their 
condemned  guns  were  bought  by  the 
Jews,  and  altered  to  suit  the  Arab  taste, 
and  that  they  then  found  a  ready  market 
in  these  parts. 

Fine  timber  is  said  to  exist  in  this 
range  of  mountains,  but  we  have  scarce- 
ly seen  a  tree  to-day.  It  is  true  that  our 
after-luncheon  ride  led  us  along  a  stream, 
densely  bordered  on  either  side  by  lux- 
uriant oleanders,  but  then  they  are  only 
flowering  bushes  !  At  last  we  reached 
the  plain  of  Gennesareth — a  rich  flat  at 
the  head  of  the  lake.  The  land  belongs 
to  some  merchants  in  Damascus,  but 
is  cultivated  for  their  benefit  by  a  little 
colony  of  Arabs  of  the  Gawwmeh  tribe. 

Another  stream  had  to  be  crossed,  and 
this  brought  us  along  a  beach  of  small 
but  beautiful  shells,  to  the  wretched 
village  of  Magdala,  the  supposed  birth- 
place of  Mary  Magdalene.  A  large 
caravan  of  Arabs  and  camels  on  their 
way  to  Egypt  were  halting  here.  Then 
the  path  wound  sometimes  alongside 
and  sometimes  above  the  lake,  until  we 
reached  Tiberias,  a  dirty  town  with  a 
ruined  castle.  Here  we  found  great  ex- 
citement prevailing,  for  the  Pasha  of 
Damascus  was  going  to  spend  the  night 
in  the  town  on  his  way  from  Jerusalem, 
w^here  he  had  been  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Prince  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  His  attendants  were  busy  un- 
loading the  camels  and  pitching  the  tents 
on  the  shore,  and  the  ladies  of  the  harem 
were  just  arriving.  They  had  been 
travelling  in  queer-shaped,  gayly  deco- 
rated litters,  each  borne  between  two 
camels.  Just  as  we  topped  the  hill  and 
came  in  view  of  their  camp  the  escort 
of  Turkish  cavalry  was  following  the  la- 
dies' litters  down  the  steep  hill.  It  was 
a  curious  and  characteristic  scene,  which 
we  would  not  have  missed  on  any  ac- 


count. The  green  and  gold  and  purple 
and  gold  tents,  with  the  crescent  flag 
floating  above  them,  stood  in  the  middle 
of  a  perfect  town  of  little  white  tents 
which  sprang  up  like  mushrooms  in  all 
directions,  even  whilst  we  stood  looking 
at  them.  The  escort  were  mounted  on 
active  little  horses,  and  wore  boots  and 
gaiters,  full  blue  Turkish  trousers,  red 
Garibaldi  shirts,  and  white  handkerchiefs 
over  their  fezzes,  with  a  piece  of  rope 
v/ound  round  them.  They  were  followed 
and  escorted  in  their  turn  by  a  swarm  of 
Arabs  and  followers  in  every  variety  of 
picturesque  rags.  Some  of  this  ragged 
outer  regiment  acted  as  guides,  and  were 
armed  with  curious  short  little  blunder- 
busses like  those  used  in  England  in  the 
earliest  days  of  firearms.  They  had 
perhaps  found  their  way  over  here  from 
the  Tower,  as  had  the  goatherd's  gun. 

Tiberias,  like  Safed,  is  principally  in- 
habited by  Jews,  who  look  very  odd  in 
long  distinguishing  garments  of  light 
linen,  buttoned  straight  down  from  head 
to  foot.  Their  hair,  too,  is  cut  short, 
except  one  curl  in  front  of  each  ear.  A 
small  white  cotton  nightcap  and  a  hat 
like  the  ordinary  chimney-pot,  only  cut 
shorter,  complete  the  costume,  which  is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  flowing,  gay- 
colored  dress  of  the  Arabs,  Turks,  and 
Syrians.  These  Jews  are  abjectly  poor, 
and  nowhere  could  we  behold  a  more 
literal  fulfilment  of  prophecy  than  stand- 
ing in  such  spots  as  these  and  looking 
around  one  at  their  unhappy  inhabitants. 

Although  the  country  is  thickly  strewn 
w^ith  loose  stones,  the  soil  is  rich  and 
fertile,  but  it  is  quite  uncultivated.  For 
miles  it  looks  like  an  utter  desert,  and 
to  such  desolate  expanses  succeeds  a 
tangle  or  copse  of  thorny  shrubs.  Often 
we  journey  for  miles  without  seeing  a 
human  being,  or  an  Arab  hut  or  even 
tent.  It  is  a  veritable  country  of  deso- 
lation ;  still  in  some  places  there  are 
lovely  scenery  and  grand  views,  but  they 
are  few  and  far  between. 

The  Pasha  did  not  arrive  till  after 
dark,  so  we  did  not  wait  to  see  him.  In- 
deed, I  felt  rather  cross  with  his  high- 
ness, for  he  had  taken  up  our  proposed 
camping  ground,  and  therefore  our  tents 
had  to  be  pitched  a  good  way  farther 
along  the  shore.  However,  the  camping 
ground  turned  out  a  very  nice  place, 
close  to  the  hot  springs,  and  only  a  few 
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feet  from  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Here, 
too,  we  only  needed  a  coyple  of  guards 
to  sleep  by  each  tent. 

Friday^  November  19. — A  showery 
night  and  morning,  but  delightfully 
warm.  In  spite  of  his  late  arrival,  the 
Pasha  with  all  his  train  of  followers  was 
off  en  route  for  Damascus  at  daybreak, 
so  no  more  has  been  seen  of  them.  We 
started  at  eleven,  in  a  boat  of  primitive 
construction,  with  five  inefficient  boat- 
men. Luckily  the  lake  was  perfectly 
calm,  and  we  proceeded  safely,  though 
very  slowly.  It  is  curious  to  remember 
that  during  the  time  of  our  Lord's  min- 
istry here,  and  for  long  afterwards,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  near  the  lake 
gained  their  living  by  fishing,  and  that 
the  sea  must  have  been  covered  by 
boats.  Now  there  are  only  two  boats 
on  the  lake,  both  of  comparatively  re- 
cent importation,  and  never  used,  ex- 
cept by  visitors  to  its  shores.  Nothing 
shows  more  forcibly  the  desolation  which 
has  passed  over  the  land. 

We  rowed  leisurely  on  to  the  very 
centre  of  the  lake,  so  as  to  have  a  good 
view  all  round,  and  to  see  the  clefts  in 
the  hill  where  the  Jordan  enters  the  lake 
at  the  north  end.  The  first  idea  was  to 
land  at  the  north  side,  but  so  slow  was 
our  progress  that  it  was  found  imprac- 
ticable. We  had  to  turn  off  towards  the 
cliff  down  which  the  swine  ran  into  the 
sea.  It  is  the  only  steep  place ;  for 
elsewhere,  though  the  mountains  encom- 
pass the  lake,  there  is  a  flat  strip  of  cul- 
tivated land  between  them  and  the  lake, 
except  in  this  one  spot,  where  a  spur  of 
the  mountain  range  runs  abruptly  down. 

We  landed  at  a  place  now  called  Tel 
Huncl,  regarding  which  there  is  much 
controversy  among  learned  writers.  It 
is  certainly  the  site  of  one  of  the  deso- 
lated cities,  but  whether  of  Capernaum, 
Belhsaida,  or  Chorazin,  cannot  now  be 
determined,  so  utter  has  been  their  over- 
throw. It  is  only  the-  general  locality 
which  can  be  ascertained.  We  lunched 
at  this  forsaken  spot  ;  and  then  went  on 
and  landed  again  at  Magdala,  to  collect 
some  of  the  lovely  shells. 

A  breeze  now  sprang  up,  blowing  right 
ahead  ;  the  waters  of  the  lake  immedi- 
ately became  very  rough,  and  we  soon 
began  to  feci  exceedingly  uncomfortable. 
Happily  the  wind  changed,  or  we  should 
certainly  have  had  to  spend  the  night  on 


the  lake,  for  our  boat  made  little  or  no 
progress  against  it.  Even  as  it  was,  we 
were  kept  out  very  late,  and'  Tom  had 
begun  to  be  anxious,  for,  as  on  all  inland 
seas,  the  wind  here  is  exceedingly  fitful 
and  treacherous,  and  he  fully  expected 
it  would  chop  round  again.  The  foun- 
dations of  the  old  city  of  Tiberias  ex- 
tend far  beyond  our  tents  to  the  hot 
springs,  nearly  a  mile  from  the  present 
town,  and  the  borders  of  the  lake  are 
surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  once  pros- 
perous towns  and  villages.  This  bit  of 
our  journey  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most 
interesting.  I  feel  too  unwell  to  actually 
enjoy  the  scenes  of  each  day,  but  I  am 
sure  I  shall  always  look  back  to  them 
with  delight. 

Saturday y  November  20. — I  have  been 
gradually  and  decidedly  getting  worse 
ever  since  we  left  Meis-el-Jehel.  1 
suffer  horribly  from  ague  and  low  fever, 
and  this  morning  I  am  so  ill  that  there 
seems  a  good  deal  of  doubt  whether  we 
can  start  at  all.  Tom,  however,  thinks 
it  better  to  push  on,  as  here  there  is  no 
doctor  or  possibility  of  help  of  any 
kind,  whereas  from  Nazareth  one  day 
would  take  us  to  Acre.  My  recollec- 
tions of  this  morning's  journey  are  very 
vague.  The  most  distinct  idea  was  the 
ever-present  wqnder  how  long  I  should 
be  able  to  remain  in  my  saddle.  Then 
came  intervals  of  unconsciousness,  from 
which  I  recovered  to  find  myself  laid  on 
the  ground,  while  quinine  and  brandy 
and  water  were  being  poured  down  my 
throat. 

Whilst  we  were  resting  under  some 
olive-trees  to-day,  a  marriage  procession 
passed  us.  It  was  led  by  about  fifty 
men  in  their  best  clothes,  well  mounted 
and  armed,  who  were  escorting  a  bride 
home.  Some  of  these  men  played  upon 
curious  musical  instruments.  In  their 
midst  sat  the  bride — astride  upon  a 
white  caparisoned  horse,  led  by  a  man  in 
flowing  robes.  Her  wonderful  garments 
were  stiff  with  embroidery,  and  she  was 
laden  with  magnificent  jewels.  She 
wore  the  usual  jacket,  shirt,  tunic,  fall, 
and  loose  trousers,  and  was  attended  by 
four  very  ugly  old  hags  as  bridesmaids, 
who  were  nearly  as  smart  as  herself. 
But  these  antique  damsels  (or  dames) 
were  distinguished  by  extraordinary 
head-dresses,  composed  of  rolls  of  silver 
coins  about  the  size  of   a   florin,  piled 
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up  like  the  money  on  a  money-changer's 
counter,  and  arranged  round  the  front 
of  a  sort  of  cap,  something  of  the  shape 
of  a  great  sausage.  The  procession  in- 
cluded a  host  of  women  and  children, 
and  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  a  soli- 
tary camel,  bearing  a  huge  scarlet  and 
green  box  aloft,  which  box  contained 
the  bride's  trousseau.  Their  journey 
was  a  long  one,  and  to  beguile  its  tedi- 
um they  sang  songs  and  played  upon 
their  queer  musical  instruments,  and 
every  time  they  came  to  ever  so  small  a 
plateau  beside  the  rocky  path  the  men 
broke  out  of  the  order  of  march  and 
held  a  sort  of  miniature  tournament, 
performing  all  sorts  of  intricate  evolu- 
tions. They  would  tilt  at  one  another 
with  their  long  lances,  and  fire  off  their 
long  guns.  Now  and  then  one  of  them 
would  detach  himself  from  the  rest  and 
really  seem  to  fly  up  the  steep  mountain- 
side, his  horse  clambering  over  the  rocks, 
and  all  the  others  rushing  after  him  in 
hot  pursuit,  shouting  and  shrieking  at  the 
top  of  their  voices. 

We  were  passing  or  travelling  with 
this  procession  the  whole  afternoon.  By 
a  curious  coincidence,  when  we  arrived 
at  Kefr  Kenna,  the  ancient  Cana  of 
Galilee,  where  our  Lord  performed  His 
first  uiiracle  at  a  bridal  feast,  there 
stood,  just  as  they  might  have  stood  in 
those  distant  days,  a  vast  and  expectant 
crowd,  and  the  bridegroom  anxiously 
waiting  at  the  door  of  his  house  to  re- 
ceive the  bride. 

Kefr  Kenna  is  an  old  village  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  not  far  from  Nazareth,  sur- 
rounded by  fertile  fields  and  orchards, 
all  hedged  in  by  prickly  pears.  Some 
of  the  oldest  olive-trees  in  the  world 
grow  just  here.  1  never  saw  such  de- 
crepit, gnarled  old  trunks  as  had  some 
of  them.  You  can  still  see  the  house 
where  the  miracle  was  performed,  and 
even,  they  say,  the  six  water-pots  of 
stone,  but  we  did  not  pause  to  look  at 
them,  nor  yet  at  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet 
Jonah,  which  is  on  the  opposite  hill. 

The  rain  was  coming  down  in  tor- 
rents, but  it  proved  to  be  only  a  shower, 
and  cleared  before  we  had  finished 
cliitibing  the  hill  above  Nazareth,  en- 
abling us  to  enjoy  the  justly  celebrated 
view  of  mountain,  plain,  and  sea,  from 
its  summit. 

On  our  arrival  we  found  that  a  party 


of  French  travellers  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  our  intended  camping  ground, 
and,  in  consequence,  our  tents  had  not 
yet  been  pitched.  This  was  unfortunate 
for  me,  as  I  had  to  wait  in  the  camp  for 
nearly  an  hour,  tired  and  ill  as  1  felt. 
It  poured  with  rain  all  night,  and  though 
our  tents  had  not  leaked  so  far,  still 
every  thing  became  damp  and  wet.  I 
am  fast  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  sort  of  life  requires  fine  weather,  ro- 
bust health,  and  a  prettier  line  of  coun- 
try than  we  have  passed  through.  Un- 
der the  conditions  named  I  could  im- 
agine it  to  be  delightful.  As  it  is,  one 
never  has  a  moment's  rest  from  the  time 
one  is  called  in  the  morning  until  one 
tumbles  into  bed,  more  dead  than  alive, 
at  night.  The  days  have  generally  been 
spent  thus  :  We  are  called  at  half-past 
Hyc^  have  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  after 
dressing  and  packing,  breakfast  (with 
three  hot  dishes)  is  served  outside  at 
half -past  seven.  Then  we  sit  on  the 
ground,  and  write  or  read  in  an  uncom- 
fortable sort  of  fashion  while  the  tents 
are  taken  down  and  the  mules  loaded. 
When  Karam  has  seen  all  this  properly 
done,  we  start,  and  ride  for  four  or  five 
hours  until  lunch,  which  is  always  a  hur- 
ried meal,  as  the  halt  is  generally  made 
near  some  object  of  interest.  Three  or 
four  more  hours'  riding,  perhaps,  brings 
us  to  our  camping  ground  for  the  night. 
If  the  weather  and  the  roads  have  been 
good,  we  are  lucky  enough  to  find  the 
tents  pitched  and  ready  for  us  ;  if  not, 
we  sit  on  the  ground  and  watch  the  pro- 
cess. In  an  hour  or  so  comes  dinner, 
after  which  we  are  all  glad  to  go  to  bed  as 
soon  as  possible.  Our  cook  has  proved 
himself  an  excellent  artiste,  and  has  pro-  / 
vided  upward  of  seventy  various  dishes, 
all  excellent  of  their  kind.  He  deserves 
the  more  credit  for  this,  since  his  fire- 
place is  simply  a  perforated  half  cylinder 
about  four  feet  high  and  one  foot  broad. 
It  has  been  supported  on  four  legs,  but 
some  of  these  have  come  off  by  rough 
usage,  and  it  is  ,now  propped  up  in  a 
makeshift  fashion.  His  principal  mate- 
rials have  been  skinny  fowls,  tough  mut- 
ton, eggs,  and  goat's  milk,  besides  the 
potted  meats,  vegetables,  and  sauces 
with  which  Karam  has  plentifully  pro- 
vided him. 

Sunday,  November  21. — It  has  poured 
with  rain  all  night  and  day.     As  I  spent 
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all  the  time  in  my  bed,  I  have  not  much 
to  write  about,  unless  I  dilate  on  the 
miseries  of  being  ill  in  a  tent.  It  is 
especially  wretched  on  a  wet  day,  when 
the  roof  is  saturated  and  the  walls  run- 
ning down  with  water,  when  the  carpet 
is  a  mass  of  mud,  and  clothes,  counter- 
pane, and,  in  fact,  every  thing  is  wring- 
ing wet,  when  you  are  obliged  to  hold  an 
umbrella  over  your  head  and  to  have 
your  bed  covered  by  a  mackintosh. 
Then  swarms  of  black  beetles  of  various 
dimensions,  snails,  slugs,  wood-lice, 
earwigs,  occasionally  a  scorpion,  infest 
the  tent  to  obtain  shelter  from  the  del- 
uge outside.  These  larger  creatures  are 
in  addition,  remember,  to  the  mosqui- 
toes and  fleas,  which  we  seem  to  carry 
about  with  us  everywhere.  Sometimes, 
when  I  have  not  been  too  unwell  to  be 
indifferent  to  every  thing,  I  have  thought 
what  a  positive  pleasure  it  must  be  to  be 
ill  in  a  nice  house  with  every  thing  clean 
and  comfortable  around  you.  At  the 
best  of  times  camp  beds  are  not  too  lux- 
urious, and  it  is  a  constant  wonder  to 
me  why  it  should  be  necessary  to  have 
the  bed-clothes  always  several  sizes  too 
small  for  them.  Badly  off  as  I  was, 
however,  I  really  think  I  had  the  best 
of  it,  even  in  my  damp  bed  and  racked 
with  fever,  for  the  others  looked  wretch- 
edly cold  and  miserable.  But  they  took 
the  greatest  care  of  me,  and  the  quinine 
and  strong  soup  which  they  gave  me 
every  alternate  hour  made  me  feel  much 
better  towards  evening. 

Akurah,  the  dog,  so  named  after  the 
village  from  which  he  came,  and  who 
has  followed  us  faithfully  ever  since, 
spent  most  of  this  wet  day  with  us, 
and  we  have  really  grown  so  fond  of 
him  that  we  think  of  taking  him  back  to 
England  with  us.  He  is  a  wonderfully 
clever    watch-dog,   affectionate    to    us. 


and  just  civil  to  the  servants.  He  has 
made  it  his  business  to  ascertain  who 
are  the  authorized  passers-by,  and  even 
recognizes  the  right  of  way  of  the  water- 
carrier's  casks,  assistants,  and  guards 
who  are  appointed  at  each  village. 
These  he  permits  to  pass,  but  woe  be- 
tide any  one  else  who  ventures  within  an 
imaginary  circle  he  has  drawn  round  the 
tents  the  moment  the  camp  is  formed. 
No  strange  foot  must  intrude  there.  If 
they  do  not  heed  a  low  warning  growl, 
Akurah  is  on  his  legs  in  a  minute,  and 
the  visitor  flying  before  him. 

Nazareth  is  chiefly  interesting  from  its 
associations — from  the  fact  that  here  our 
Lord  spent  twenty-seven  years  of  His 
life  on  earth.  Like  all  these  Eastern 
villages,  it  looks  sufficiently  clean  and 
agreeable  from  a  little  distance,  but 
turns  out  to  be  less  attractive  when  you 
find  yourself  within  the  walls.  It  is 
built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  gardens  and  orchards 
fenced  in  by  hedges  of  prickly  pear.  It 
is  the  headquarters  of  many  mission- 
aries, who  work  very  hard  among  the 
people  ;  and  it  was  most  interesting  to 
see  all  the  Christian  Arabs  riding  into 
the  town,  early  this  morning,  dressed  in 
their  best  clothes,  but  well  armed,  to  at- 
tend the  Church  services  in  Arabic. 
Tom  wanted  very  much  to  go  to  the 
evening  service  at  7.30,  but  there  was 
such  a  downpour  of  rain  he  could  not 
manage  it.  However,  next  day  he 
called  on  the  missionary,  and  heard 
many  interesting  details  of  his  labors, 
and  the  condition  of  the  neighborhood. 

Baron  de  Saulcy,  the  great  Oriental 
traveller,  has  been  encamped  close  to  us 
all  this  drenching  day.  He  seems  to 
have  a  large  parly  with  him,  to  judge 
from  the  size  of  his  camp. — Fraser's 
Magazine, 
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So  many  circumstances  which  had  be- 
fore seemed  mysterious  in  the  phenome- 
na presented  by  meteors  and  falling  stars 
have  of  late  years  been  explained  by 
what  may  be  called  the  astronomical  the- 
ory of  their  origin,  that  students  of  sci- 
ence have  been  apt  to  throw  (perhaps 
somewhat   too   hastily)    into  the   back- 


ground the  theory  of  the  terrestrial 
origin  of  some  at  least  amongst  these 
bodies.  Indeed  it  may  be  remarked  as 
a  somewhat  prevalent  mistake,  in  the 
discussion  of  scientific  views,  to  recog- 
nize in  the  demonstrated  justice  of  one 
theory  the  necessary  failure  of  another 
purporting    to   explain   the   same  phe- 
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a.  For  instance,  because  it  has 
ihown  unmistakably  that  many 
:ars  are  nearer  to  us  than  some  of 
Ightest,  the  inference  is  adopted 
s  brighter  stars  are  not  the  nearer ; 
s,  in  reality,  the  choice  does  not 
ween  the  two  theories — that  the 
less  of  a  star  indicates  proximity, 
lat  it  indicates  superior  real  size 
lendor — seeing  that  it  is  possible, 
le  may  in  this  case  say  it  is  cer- 
hat  both  views  are  partly  true, 
whole,  doubtless  the  brighter  stars 
arer  than  the  fainter,  and  again 
:  whole  there  are  relatively  more 

largest  orders  of  stars  amongst 
which  appear  bright  than  among 
vhich  appear  faint.  The  case  of 
s  and  shooting  stars  is  not  alto- 
so  simple.  Yet  it  is  certain  that 
ar  and  satisfactory  proof  astrono- 
ave  obtained  of  the  extra-terres- 
•igin  of  a  great  number  of  mete- 
)es  not  involve,  of  necessity,  the 
sion  that  none  among  the  bodies 
from  time  to  time  reach  our  earth 
without    have    had    a    terrestrial 

in  remote  past  ages  when  the 
.  condition  was  very  unlike  that 

we  now  recognize.  Recently 
ividence  of  a  rather  striking  kind 
en  obtained  from  the  constitution 
teoric  masses  to  show  that  such 
leed  been  the  origin  of  some  me- 
s.  An  astronomer  well  able  to 
i  the    mathematical  relations  in- 

has  fouhd  reason  to  regard  the 
with  favor,  if  not  absolutely  ac- 
5  it.  Some  indeed  fall  into  the 
ault  here  into  which  (as  we  think) 
lad  fallen  who  inferred  as  a  neces- 
»nclusion  from  other  evidence  that 
ieorites  can  possibly  be  of  terres- 
•igin  ;  for  they  seem  disposed  to 
all  meteorites  of  a  certain  large 
iportant  class  as  originally  earth- 

We  propose  now  to  consider 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  in  fa- 
■    the    terrestrial   origin   of   some 

the  bodies  which  fall  from  time 
i  upon  the  earth,  and  then  to  in- 
how  far  it  is  likely  that  the  evi- 
applies  to  all  the  members  of  that 
liar  class  of  bodies, 
he  first  place  we  must  briefly  indi- 
le  position  of  meteoric  astronomy 
present  time. 

ill  be  remembered  by  many  of  our 
w  Skros.— Vol.  XXX.,  No.  G 


readers  that  after  the  meteoric  display 
of  November  14th,  1866,  astronomers 
succeeded  in  rapidly  bringing  together  a 
mass  of  evidence,  cogent  at  first,  but 
presently  found  to  be  overwhelming,  in 
favor  of  the  theory  that  shooting  stars 
are  bodies  travelling  in  orbits  of  vast  ex- 
tent around  the  sun.  They  were  able 
to  ascertain  the  precise  figure  and  posi- 
tion of  some  among  these  orbits,  owing 
to  the  recognition  of  the  strange  circum- 
stance that  the  two  best  known  systems 
of  shooting  stars  travel  in  the  track  of 
two  comets,  one  large  and  conspicuous, 
the  other  telescopic.  If  they  had  been 
in  any  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
reasoning  by  which  this  conclusion  had 
been  established,  all  such  doubts  would 
have  been  removed  by  the  observations 
made  on  the  system  of  meteors  follow- 
ing in  the  track  of  the  comet  called 
Biela*s.  It  was  predicted  that  on  the 
night  of  November  27th,  1872,  when  it 
was  known  that  the  eaith  would  pass 
through  the  track  of  that  comet,  a  shower 
of  falling  stars  would  be  seen,  radiating 
from  a  part  of  the  heavens  near  the  feet 
of  the  constellation  Andromeda,  or  the 
Chained  Lady — that  being  the  direction 
from  which  bodies  following  in  the  train 
of  Biela's  comet  would  seem  to  traverse 
our  skies  if,  as  the  earth  travelled  on- 
wards, they  overtook  her,  and  were  ren- 
dered luminous  in  their  rush  through 
our  atmosphere.  On  that  evening  a 
wonderful  display  of  meteors  was  seen, 
thousands  being  counted  by  European 
observers,  while,  according  to  one  ac- 
count, the  above-named  regions  of  the 
heavens  from  whence,  as  predicted,  the 
meteors  radiated,  was  aglow  with  an  am- 
ber-colored light,  as  though  illuminated 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  faint  meteors  too 
minute  to  be  individually  discernible. 
Nor  was  this  all.  A  European  astrono- 
mer named  Klinkerfues  thought  that  it 
might  be  well  to  direct  the  attention  of 
astronomers  whose  observatories  com- 
manded the  southern  heavens,  to  the 
circumstance  that  a  flight  of  meteors 
following  in  the  train  of  Biela*s  comet 
had  swept  over  the  earth  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  northern  stars  marking  the 
feet  of  Andromeda,  and  that  therefore 
possibly  the  flight  might  be  seen  (as  a 
whole)  travelling  onward  towards  the 
southern  stars  which  lie  exactly  oppo- 
site those  northern  ones.     Accordingly 
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he  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Pogson,  of  the 
Madras  Observatory:  **  Biela  touched 
earth  on  November  27th  ;  look  for  it 
near  Theta  Centauri."  Pogson  exam- 
ined that  part  of  the  heavens,  and  there 
discovered  two  faint  cloudlike  objects 
presenting  the  appearance  of  small  com- 
ets. These,  whatever  they  were,  were 
not  star-clouds  or  nebulae,  for  they 
were  seen  to  be  in  slow  motion  athwart 
the  heavens  ;  although  it  appeared,  on 
further  inquiry,  that  neither  could  have 
been  the  Hight  of  meteors  which  had 
swept  over  the  earth  (or  through  which 
the  earth  had  passed)  on  November 
27lh.  While  it  was  certain  that  Biela's 
comet  itself  was  at  least  twelve  weeks' 
journey  further  on  than  these  comets 
(assuming  they  were  really  travelling  in 
its  track),  yet  their  motion  correspond- 
ed with  the  theory  that  they  belong  to 
the  train  of  cometic  matter  following  af- 
ter Biela* s  comet,  to  which,  beyond  all 
doubt,  belonged  also  the  flight  of  me- 
teors which  produced  the  display  of  fall- 
ing stars  on  the  night  of  November  27- 
28. 

But  here,  in  passing,  we  must  correct 
a  notion  into  which  many  persons  little 
acquainted  with  astronomy  have  fallen, 
when  they  have  learned  that  meteors  of 
different  orders    follow,    in    flights   of 
many  hundreds  of  millions,  in  the  track 
of   known    comets,   imagining  that  the 
mystery   of  comets*    tails   can   thus  be 
readily  explained.     The  track  of  a  com- 
et and  the  tail  of  a  comet  are  not  coinci- 
dent.    If  they  were,  it  would  of  course 
be  natural  enough  to  suppose  that  when 
we  look  at  the  long  tail  of  such  a  comet 
as   Newton's,  or    Donati's^   we  see    m 
reality  the  stream  of  meteoric  attendants 
following  after  the  head  or  nucleus  of 
those  splendid  objects.     This  theory  has 
indeed  been  elaborated  by  a  mathema- 
tician of  repute,  who  has  fallen  into  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  the  tail  of  a 
comet  coincides  with  the   track  which 
the  head  of  the  comet  pursues  in  space. 
It  is  so  easy  even  for  a  man  of  science 
to   fall   into  a  mistake  of  this  kind  in 
dealing  with  a  matter  outside  the  subject 
of  his  special  study,  that  we  should  not 
be  careful  to  notice  the  error,  were  it 
not,   first,    that   it   may  mislead  many, 
and,  secondly,   that   the   mathematician 
in     question.    Professor    P.    G.    Tait, 
of  Edinburgh,   has  rather  a  failing  for 


dealing  severely  (not  to  say  sourly)  with 
errors  of  the  kind,  or  even  with  far 
slighter  errors  made  by  others.  We  may 
thus  at  once  correct  a  mistaken  notion 
about  a  scientific  subject,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  may  perhaps  teach  a  too 
censorious  critic  to  understand  how 
readily  even  the  most  careful  (for  such, 
considering  his  severity,  we  must  sup- 
pose him  to  be)  may  fall  into  gross  and 
palpable  errors. 

The  first  part  of  the  following  quota- 
tion is  correct  enough,  and  well  worth 
studying  as  a  sound,  if  not  very  elegant, 
exposition  of  the  visibility  of  flights  of 
meteors.     The  fault  is  in  the  application 
at  the  end  ;  we  may  say  of  the  **  pas- 
sage, *  *  its  sting  is  in  its  iail.   *  *  Let  us  con- 
sider," says  Professor  Tait,  **  a  swarm 
of  meteorites"  (regarded  each  as  a  frag- 
ment of  stone)  like  a  shower,  in  fact,  of 
macadamized  stones,  or  bricks,  or  even 
boulders — "  what  would  be  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  such  a  cloud  ?    It 
must  in  all  cases  J^e  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions, because  the  earth  takes  two  or 
three  days  and  nights  to  pass  through  the 
breadth  of  the  stratum  of  the  Novem- 
ber meteors.     Consider  the  rate  at  which 
the  earth  moves  in  its  orbit,  and  you  can 
see  over  what  an  enormous  extent  of 
space  these  masses  are  scattered.     Now 
if  you  think  for  a  moment  what  would 
be  the  aspect  of  such  a  shower  of  stones 
when  illuminated  by  sunlight,  you  w^ill 
see  at  once  that,  seen  from  a  distance, 
it  would  be  like  a  cloud  of  ordinary 
dust ;  and  an  easy  mathematical  investi- 
gation shows  that  it  should  give,  when 
sufficiently    thick,    except    in    extreme 
cases,  a  brightness  equal  to  about  half 
that  of  a  solid  slab  of  the  same  material 
similarly  illuminated.     The  spectrum  of 
its  reflected  or  scattered  light  should  be 
the  spectrum  of  sunlight,  only  a  great 
deal  weaker.     It  is  easy,  without  calcu- 
lation, by  simply  looking  at  a  cloud  of 
dust  on  a  chalky  road  in  sunshine,  to 
assure  one's  self  of  the  property  just 
mentioned  of  such  a  cloud  of  dust  or 
small  particles.     Remember  that  in  cos- 
mical  questions  we  can  speak  of  masses 
like  bricks,  or  even  paving-stones"  (!) 
**  as  being  mere  dust  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, and  we  may  suppose  them  as  far 
separated  one  from  another,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  as  the  particles  of  or- 
dinary dust  are.     Whether   then  it  be 
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common  terrestrial  dust,  or  cosmical 
dust,  with  particles  of  the  size  of  brick- 
bats or  boulders,  does  not  matter  to  the 
result  of  this  calculation.  Spread  them 
about  in  a  swarm  or  cloud  as  sparsely  as 
you  please,  and  only  make  that  cloud 
deep  enough,  and  illuminate  it  by  the 
sun,  then  it  can  send  back  one  half  as 
much  light  as  if  it  had  been  one  continu- 
.  ous  slab  of  the  material.  Now  look  at 
the  moon.  You  see  there  a  continuous 
slab  of  materia],  and  you  know  what  a 
great  amount  of  brightness  that  gives. 
And  a  shower  of  stones  in  space  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  sun  as  the  moon, 
and  of  the  same  material  as  the  moon, 
could,  if  it  were  only  deep  enough,  how- 
ever scattered  its  materials,  shine  with 
half  the  moon's  brightness.  Now  no 
comet's  tail  has  ever  been  seen  with 
brightness  at  all  comparable  to  that  of 
the  moon  ;  and  therefore  it  is  perfectly 
possible,  and,  so  far  as  our  present 
means  enable  us  to  judge,  it  is  extreme- 
ly probable,  that  the  tail  of  the  comet  is 
merely  a  shower  of  such  stones. "... 
*•  This  excessively  simply  hypothesis," 
he  says  further  on,  after  considering  how 
the  conflict  of  meteoric  bodies  compos- 
ing a  flight  might  generate  the  light  of 
the  comet's  head  and  coma,  and  account 
for  the  appearance  of  jets  extending 
from  the  nucleus  sunward,  and  thence 
streaming  backward  to  form  the  tail, 
*•  appears  easily  able  to  account  for 
many  even  of  the  most  perplexing  of  the 
observed  phenomena.  I  must  warn  you, 
however,"  he  concludes,  honestly  and 
frankly  enough  (he  is  by  no  means  al- 
ways as  just  in  attacking  the  mistakes  of 
others  as  in  defending  his  own)  "  that 
this  is  not  the  hypothesis  generally  re- 
ceived by  astronomers." 

The  hypothesis  is  in  fact  utterly  un- 
tenable, as  every  astronomer,  or  even 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  astro- 
nomical history  of  a  single  large  comet, 
knows  well.  It  may  suffice  to  point  out 
that  the  tail  which  we  do  see  extends 
from  the  head  in  a  direction  exactly  op- 
posite from  the  sun's  (the  tail  may  be, 
and  often  is,  curved  markedly,  at  some 
distance  from  the  head,  but  it  invariably 
extends  from  the  head,  exactly  in  the 
direction  mentioned) ;  and  this  direction 
can  never  be  the  track  of  any  comet  ex- 
cept one  travelling  directly  toward  the 
sun.     It  need  hardly  be  said   that   no 


comet  has  ever  been  seen  to  travel  in 
that  direction  ;  if  a  comet  ever  should 
be  seen  to  travel  in  that  way,  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  learning  whether 
Newton  was  right  in  supposing  that  the 
downfall  of  a  comet  on  the  sun  would 
cause  an  outburst  of  solar  heat  by  which 
terrible  mischief  would  be  wrought  upon 
our  earth.  But  while  we  do  see  a  well- 
deflned  stream  of  cloudy  light  in  a  direc- 
tion which  does  not  coincide  with  a  com- 
et's track,  but  is  often  largely  inclined 
to  it,  and  not  unfrequently  almost  ex- 
actly opposite  the  track,  we  have  never 
yet  succeeded  in  tracing  the  faintest  lu- 
minosity along  any  part  of  the  track  of 
a  comet,  even  where  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  meteoric  attendants  are 
most  numerous.  The  only  case  in 
which  a  cloudy  light  has  been  recognized 
on  a  comet's  track  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to — the  case  of  Biela's  comet  and 
the  two  cloud-like  objects  seen  by  Pog- 
son.  But  even  in  this  case,  which  does 
not  in  the  remotest  degree  correspond 
with  Professor  Tait's  idea,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  actual  though 
subsidiary  comets  were  observed  ;  for 
Biela's  comet  divided  early  in  1846  into 
two  distinct  comets,  and  as  it  has  since 
been  entirely  lost,  though  astronomers 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  course  it 
should  have  pursued  since,  and  have 
searched  for  it  with  excellent  telescopes, 
we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the  comet 
is  now  broken  up  into  fragments,  two  of 
which  Pogson  probably  saw. 

However,  it  fias  been  fairly  demon- 
strated that  large  numbers  of  meteors 
falling  as  shooting  stars  are  bodies  which 
had  been  travelling  in  the  tracks  of 
comets  before  encountering  our  earth, 
and  turning  to  vapor  in  their  rush 
through  its  atmosphere.  Now  the  ques- 
tion had  long  since  arisen  how  the  flights 
of  meteors,  thus  travelling  in  orbits  more 
or  less  elongated  around  the  sun,  had 
been  caused  to  pursue  their  present 
paths.  Schiaparelli,  of  Milan,  advocat- 
ed the  theory  that  comets  which  on 
their  voyage  from  interstellar  space  to- 
ward our  solar  system  chanced  to  pass 
near  one  of  the  planets,  especially  if 
such  a  planet  were  one  of  the  giant 
planets,  would  be  diverted  from  their 
former  course  into  an  orbit  necessa- 
rily passing  through  the  spot  where  the 
comet's  motion  had  been  thus  affected. 
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In  other  words,  the  new  orbit  of  the 
comet  would  intersect  or  pass  very 
near  the  orbit  of  the  disturbing  planet. 
It  is  singular  that  the  astronomers,  in- 
cluding such  able  mathematicians  as 
Sir  George  Airy  and  the  late  M.  Lever- 
rier,  who  accepted  this  explanation, 
should  have  overlooked  the  overwhelm- 
ing objections  which  exist  against  it. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that 
for  every  comet  captured,  so  to  speak, 
in  this  way,  not  millions,  but  millions  of 
millions,  would  escape  ;  and  we  should 
have  to  form  a  much  more  extended  es- 
timate of  the  total  number  of  cometic 
systems  in  the  universe  than  has  been 
usual,  or  than  can  be  regarded  as  ad- 
missible. But  this  is  not  the  most  seri- 
ous objection  to  Schiaparelli's  theory. 
So  soon  as  we  inquire  how  near  a  comet 
arriving  from  remote  interstellar  space 
must  pass  to  Neptune,  or  to  Uranus,  or 
to  Saturn,  or  to  Jupiter,  in  order  to  be 
compelled  to  travel  in  an  orbit  not  ex- 
tending far  beyond  the  spot  of  nearest 
approach,  we  find  so  near  an  approach 
to  be  necessary  that  a  comet  of  average 
size  would  have  but  a  small  proportion 
of  its  mass  suitably  deflected — the  rest 
would  pass  too  near,  and  be  there  and 
then  drawn  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
disturbing  planet,  or  would  not  pass 
near  enough,  and  so  would  travel  there- 
after on  an  entirely  different  orbit  from 
that  followed  by  the  small  portion  de- 
flected into  the  observed  present  orbit 
of  such  a  comet  or  meteoric  flight.  We 
cannot  escape  the  difiicuhy  by  supposing 
the  whole  mass  of  a  comet  to  arrive  in 
the  form  of  a  cluster  much  smaller  than 
the  head  of  any  known  comet ;  for  in 
that  case,  though  the  whole  comet  would 
be  captured,  yet  it  would  be  captured  in 
the  form  of  a  cluster  far  too  compact  to 
undergo  such  subsequent  dissipation,  as 
we  must  of  course  account  for  in  the  case 
of  every  one  of  the  known  meteoric 
flights.  Nor  could  the  head  of  a  comet, 
supposed  to  be  a  tolerably  dense  and 
massive  body,  by  passing  at  the  right 
distance  from  a  giant  planet,  be  properly 
deflected  with  its  whole  company  of  me- 
teoric attendants,  except  by  assuming 
that  the  head  had  such  power  by  virtue 
of  its  mass  as  would  effectually  prevent 
its  satellite  meteors  from  ever  escaping 
from  its  control,  which  they  must  do  be- 
fore they  could  extend  themselves  along 


hundreds  of  millions  of  miles  of  its 
track,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  such  me- 
teor families  as  those  which  produce 
the  November  and  August  showers  of 
falling  stars. 

Failing  this  explanation,  astronomers 
have  found  themselves  almost  compelled 
to  adopt  the  theory,  wild  though  it 
seems  dt  a  flrst  view,  that  those  comets 
and  meteoric  systems  whose  paths  pass 
very  near  the  track  of  a  planet  must  at 
some  remote  epoch  have  actually  been 
expelled  from  the  interior  of  the  planet 
when  that  orb  was  in  a  sun -like  state. 
Possibly  a  theory  so  startling  might  not 
have  suggested  itself,  even  in  presence 
of  evidence  which  appeared  to  leave  no 
other  available  explanation  of  relations 
unmistakably  existing,  had  it  not  been 
that  a  number  of  circumstances  had 
combined  to  suggest  that  many  of  the 
larger  meteoric  masses  which  have  from 
time  to  time  fallen  upon  the  earth  have 
been  expelled  from  the  interior  of  the 
sun  or  of  some  one  or  other  of  his  fel- 
low-suns, the  stars.  The  microscopic 
structure  of  meteorites  shows  that  they 
were  once  in  a  state  of  intense  heat  such 
as  exists  only  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  suns,  if  even  anywhere  save 
in  their  interior.  The  chemical  analysis 
of  some  meteoric  masses  has  indicated 
the  presence  of  larger  quantities  of  oc- 
cluded hydrogen  than  could  (it  would 
seem)  have  attained  that  condition  ex- 
cept under  the  enormous  pressure  pre- 
vailing in  the  interior  of  a  sun.  Then 
the  evidence  of  solar  eruptions  driving 
matter  from  the  sun  with  a  velocity  so 
great  that  such  matter  would  never  re- 
turn to  him — his  power  of  recalling  mat- 
ter expelled  from  his  interior  being  lim- 
ited to  the  control  of  bodies  whose  ve- 
locity when  leaving  his  surface  did  not 
exceed  360  miles  per  second — suggested 
the  existence  of  similar  power  in  all 
suns.  And  other  evidence  might  be 
cited,  did  space  permit,  in  favor  of  the 
theory  that  not  only  have  some  meteors 
which  reach  the  earth  been  expelled 
from  suns  or  stars,  but  that  even  now 
these  suns  continue  to  expel  matter 
from  time  to  time  with  such  velocities 
that  the  expelled  matter  forthwith  starts 
on  a  journey  through  interstellar  space, 
a  journey  not  t6  cease  until,  after  un- 
countable ages,  such  matter  shall  fall  on 
some  other  sun  (perhaps  after  multitudi- 
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nous  flittings  from  system  to  system)  or 
on  a  planet  circling  around  such  a  sun. 
Now  the  theory  is  generally  accepted  by 
astronomers  of  the  present  day,  that 
every  orb  in  a  system  like  our  solar  sys- 
tem, even  though  now  dark  like  our 
earth,  or  cold  and,  in  a  sense,  dead  like 
our  moon,  passed  through  a  sun-like 
stage,  when  large  portions  of  its  mass 
were  vaporous  with  intensity  of  heat. 
In  this  stage  (which  possibly  some  of  the 
giant  planets  have  not  so  very  long  since 
passed,  they  would  expel  matter  from 
their  interior  from  time  to  time,  just  as 
suns  now  do,  according  to  the  theory  we 
have  just  considered.  Now  their  expul- 
sive force  would  of  course  be  much  less 
than  the  sun's  ;  for  indirectly,  though 
not  directly,  this  power  would  depend 
almost  wholly  upon  the  total  mass  or 
quantity  of  matter  in  a  sun-like  body. 
But  so  far  as  their  power  of  expelling 
matter  never  to  return  to  them  was  con- 
cerned, the  giant  planets — Neptune  and 
Uranus,  Saturn  and  Jupiter — would  be 
not  inferior;! to  the  sun  himself,  since 
the  velocity  which  one  of  these  planets 
would  have  to  communicate  to  expelled 
matter,  that  it  might  forever  be  freed 
from  the  planet's  influence  (unless 
chance  brought  such  expelled  matter 
and  the  expelling  planet  back  after  many 
revolutions  of  both  to  the  scene  of  the 
original  catastrophe,  when  the  planet 
might  gather  back  the  matter  it  had  so 
long  before  driven  forth  from  its  inte- 
rior), would  be  much  less  than  that 
which  a  sun  must  give  to  erupted  mat- 
ter to  render  it  similarly  free.  In  fact  a 
planet  would  in  some  degree  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  a  sun,  since  matter  ex- 
pelled to  a  great  distance  from  a  planet 
would  forthwith  be  under  the  influence 
ot  the  sun  round  which  that  planet  was 
travelling,  and  would  so  travel  in  an  in- 
dependent orbit,  even  though  the  origi- 
nal eruptive  action  had  not  communi- 
cated to  the  expelled  matter  the  full  ve- 
locity necessary  to  free  it  from  the  pa- 
rent planet  if  no  other  orb  existed  in  the 
universe. 

Accordingly,  most  astronomers  who 
have  carefully  considered  the  matter 
have  been  led  to  regard  the  theory  as 
far  more  probable  which  considers  the 
November  meteors — to  take  that  system 
as  a  convenient  illustrative  case — to  have 
been  originally  expelled  from  Uranus, 


than  the  theory  which  supposes  meteors 
travelling  originally  amid  interstellar 
space  to  have  accidentally  passed  so 
very  near  Uranus  that  his  perturbing  in- 
fluence entirely  changed  the  character  of 
their  orbit. 

But  so  soon  as  we  recognize  that  a 
planet  like  Uranus  would  be  able  to 
eject  matter  from  its  interior  as  effective- 
ly as  the  sun,  or  even  more  readily,  we 
perceive  that  what  is  true  of  the  giant 
planets  must  be  true  of  smaller  planets, 
like  our  own  earth,  for  instance,  or  Mars, 
or  even  of  such  bodies  as  the  moon,  the 
satellites  which  attend  on  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  the  asteroids,  and  even  smaller 
bodies.  In  passing,  indeed,  we  may.no 
tice  that  the  truth  of  this  theory  with 
respect  to  such  small  bodies  as  aerolites 
is  often  illustrated  in  a  very  striking 
manner  in  our  own  skies.  For  when- 
ever one  of  these  bodies  is  caused  by 
friction  with  our  atmosphere  to  assume 
the  sun-like  condition — that  is,  to  be- 
come intensely  luminous — we  see  that  it 
scatters  fragments  from  its  own  mass 
on  all  sides,  and  certainly  these  frag- 
ments are  not  gathered  up  again  by  its 
own  attractive  energy.  So  that  we 
might  almost  be  led  to  infer  that  the 
smaller  any  orb  in  space  may  be,  the 
more  likely  is  it,  when  passing  through 
the  sun-like  stage,  to  eject  portions  of  its 
mass.  Without  insisting,  however,  on 
this  conclusion,  we  may  at  least  consider 
ourselves  free,  should  other  circum- 
stances point  that  way,  to  adopt  for  any 
meteoric  system  not  explicable  as  ex- 
pelled from  a  giant  planet  the  theory 
that  the  system  was  at  some  remote 
epoch  expelled  from  a  smaller  planet,  a 
moon,  or  an  asteroid. 

It  is  to  a  theory  of  this  sort  that  Dr. 
Ball,  Astronomer  Royal  for  Ireland,  has 
been  led  by  the  study  of  the  relations 
presented  by  certain  meteorites.  These 
relations  may  be  thus  presented  (we 
slightly  modify  Dr.  Ball's  words)  :  Me- 
teorites are  always  angular  fragments, 
even  before  they  reach  our  air.  Many 
meteorites  have  a  crystalline  structure, 
and,  according  to  Haidinger,  this  indi- 
cates a  very  long  period  of  formation  at 
a  nearly  constant  temperature — a  condi- 
tion which  can  only  be  fulfilled  in  a 
large  mass.  In  other  meteoric  stones 
many  fragments  are  welded  together,  as 
in  the  terrestrial  formations  called  brec- 
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cia.  Other  meteorites  are  composed  of 
very  small  particles,  analogous  to  volcan- 
ic tufas.*  Many  meteoric  stones  show 
markings  resembling  those  seen  on  ter- 
restrial rocks,  and  caused  by  the  rubbing 
together  of  adjacent  masses. 

These  features  were  first  noticed  by 
Tschermak,  in  his  interesting  memoir 
on  the  structure  of  meteorites  ;  arid,  re- 
ferring to  that  paper,  Dr.  Ball  remarks 
that  although  he  does  not  feel  competent 
to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  mineralogical 
questions  involved  in  the  discussion,  the 
numerous  arguments  adduced  by  Tscher- 
mak seem,  in  his  (Dr.  Ball's)  opinion, 
to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  meteor- 
ites have  had  a  volcanic  source  on  some 
celestial  body.  **  We  may  suppose," 
Tschermak  had  said  in  conclusion, ' '  that 
many  celestial  bodies  of  considerable 
dimensions  are  yet  small  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  the  possibility  that  projectiles 
driven  from  them  in  volcanoes  shall  not 
return  under  the  action  of  gravity  :  these 
would  really  be  the  source  of  meteor- 
ites." Similar  views  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  and 
others,  who  have  given  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  Wherefore,  Dr. 
Ball  considers  that  it  is  not  unreasona- 
ble to  discuss  the  following  problem  : 
'*  If  meteorites  have  been  projected  from 
volcanoes,  on  what  body  or  bodies  in 
the  universe  may  these  volcanoes  have 
been  located  ?" 

He  begins  first  with  the  sun.  **  It 
has  been  abundantly  shown,"  he  says, 
**  that  there  exists  upon  the  sun  tremen- 
dous explosive  energy.  It  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  the  energy  would  be  suffi- 
ciently great  under  certain  circumstances 
actually  to  drive  a  body  from  the  sun 
never  to  return.  We  might,  therefore, 
find  upon  the  sun  adequate  explosive 
power  for  the  volcano,  but  the  projec- 
tiles are  here  the  difficulty.  There  are  a 
number  of  circumstances  (notably   the 

*  The  name  tufa^  from  the  Italian  tufo^  po- 
rous ground,  is  given  to  certain  porous  loose 
rocks,  sometimes  calcareous,  and  sometimes 
composed  of  fine  powdery  volcanic  dust,  more 
or  less  completely  cemented  by  the  infiltration 
of  water,  but  generally  loose  and  spongy.  It 
is  to  tufa  of  the  latter  kind  that  the  substance 
of  some  meteors  seems  to  be  analogous.  The 
dust  of  such  tufas  consists  chiefly  of  material 
ejected  from  volcanoes,  a  circumstance  on 
which  a  part  of  Dr.  Ball's  reasoning  will  be 
found  to  depend. 


breccia-like  appearance  of  some  meteor- 
ites) which  show  conclusively  that  the 
meteorites  have  been  torn  irom  rocks 
which  were  already  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
solid  ;  and,  as  it  seems  in  the  highest 
degree  impossible  that  rocks  of  this  na- 
ture should  exist  in  the  sun,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  sun  has  not  been  the 
source  of  meteorites."  Here,  it  must 
be  remarked,  first,  that  the  objection  ap- 
plies only  to  those  meteorites  which  pre- 
sent such  appearances  as  to  compel  us 
to  believe  that  they  were  torn  from 
rocks  nearly  or  quite  solid,  so  that  the 
general  statement  that  "  the  sun  has  not 
been  the  source  of  meteorites"  is  not  es- 
tablished by  the  evidence.  Secondly, 
however,  it  is  worth  considering  whether 
the  sun-like  stage  of  a  celestial  orb  is,  af- 
ter all,  that  in  which  the  ejecting  power 
of  the  orb  would  be  most  freely  devel- 
oped. May  it  not  be  absolutely  essen- 
tial, indeed,  to  the  full  ejective  activity 
of  such  an  orb  that  a  solid  crust  should 
have  formed  over  the  greater  part  of  its 
surface  ? 

Nextj  Dr.  Ball  inquires  whether  **  me- 
teorites" (but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  certain  orders  only  of  meteorites  are 
really  in  question)  "  can  have  come 
from  the  moon."  "  Owing  to  the  small 
mass  of  the  moon,"  he  says,  "  the  ex- 
plosive energy  required  to  carry  a  body 
away  from  the  moon  is  comparatively 
small.  Can  such  a  body  fall  upon  the 
earth  ?  To  simplify  questions  of  the 
kind,  we  shall  suppose  various  disturb- 
ing influences  absent.  We  shall  suppose 
that  the  projectile  is  discharged  from  a 
volcano  in  the  moon  with  sufficient  ve- 
locity to  carry  it  therefrom.  We  shall 
then  omit  all  account  of  the  disturbing 
influence  both  of  the  sun  and  the  moon 
on  the  projectile,  and  we  shall  suppose 
that  the  projectile  is  really  revolving 
round  the  earth  as  a  satellite  ;"  or,  as 
the  rest  of  the  argument  requires,  that 
the  projectile  begins  to  revolve  in  this 
way.  Then  he  shows  that,  as  is  indeed 
obvious,  the  projectile  will  fall  on  the 
earth  if  its  course  when  once  fairly  start- 
ed from  the  moon  gives  to  it  an  orbit  in- 
tersecting the  earth,  on  passing  nearer  to 
the  earth's  centre  than  a  radius  of  the 
earth.  And  clearly,  apart  from  disturb- 
ing influences,  if  the  orbit  does  thus  in- 
tersect the  earth's  globe,  the  projectile 
will  finish  its  career  as  a  free  traveller 
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I  it  has  traversed  quite  one  half  of 
plete  orbital  revolution  round  the 
;  while,  if  the  orbit  does  not  inter- 
le  earth,  the  projectile  will  travel 
ir  round  and  round  its  orbit  with- 
alling  upon  the  earth.  Conse- 
ly,  lunar  projectiles  cannot  now 
)on  the  earth,  unless  the  lunar  vol- 
5  are  still  active,  which  certainly  is 
inerally  the  case,  and  most  proba- 

not  the  case  even  with  a  single 
volcano.  **  It  is  generally  be- 
,"  says  Dr.  Ball,  and  he  might  as 
have  said  **  it  is  certain,"  **  that 
volcanoes  are  not  now  active  to 
Dpreciable  extent,  even  if  the  sus- 
i  indications  of  recent  change 
ihoroughly  established."  Meteor- 
asses  may  have  been  expelled  from 
lOon  in  remote  times,  and  may  still 
lue  to   travel   around   the   earth  ; 

again,  the  orbits  of  such  masses 
►ccasionally  be  caused  by  perturb- 
:tion  to  intersect  the  earth,  so  that 
mar  meteorite  is  caused  to  enter 
tmosphere,  and  to  fall  upon  our 
s  surface.  But  such  cases  must 
w  and  far  between,  and  certainly 
too  infrequent  to  account  for  any 
very  small  proportion  of  the  me- 
js  we  are  considering.  Dr.  Ball 
:onsiders  the  planets,  and  in  order 
t  over  the  difficulties  of  the  great 
velocity  which  would  be  necessary 
jrcome  the  gravitation  of  a  large 
:,  he  inquires  if  a  volcano  placed 
one  of  the  small  planets  could  ac- 
ish  the  task.  There  is  no  real 
1,  however,  for  thus  limiting  the 
y,  seeing  that,  as  we  have  already 
jd  out,  the  eruptive  energy  of  a  still 
ful  planet — a  planet,  that  is,  in  the 
ely  volcanic  era  of  its  existence — 

depend  in  the  main  on  the  quan- 

matter  in  the  planet,  precisely  as 
jlocity  necessary  for  the  complete 
on  of  matter  would  depend  on  the 
relation,  so  that  large  and  small 
s  would  ^probably  be  on  about  an 
footing  in  this  respect.     Indeed, 

•  as  the  total  quantity  of  ejected 

•  was  concerned,  the  larger  planets 
supply  far  the  larger  portion  of 

jteoric  masses  now  travelling  free- 
ut  the  solar  system,  for  the  simple 
ifficient  reason  that  the  matter-re- 
l  era  of  a  large  planet  would  cer- 
last  much  longer,  while  the  quan- 


tity of  matter  ejected  in  any  given  time 
would  probably  be  much  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  a  small  planet.  However, 
Dr.  Bairs  arguments  are  not  specially 
affected  by  this  consideration,  and  hav- 
ing premised  so  much  we  may  leave  the 
reader  to  apply  to  the  case  of  a  giant 
planet,  with  suitable  modifications,  the 
reasoning  which  Dr.  Ball  appears  to 
limit  to  the  case  of  one  ot  the  minor 
planets  or  asteroids. 

He  considers  **  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  it  would  be  possible  to  dis- 
charge a  prpjectile  from  the  surface  of  a 
planet — say  Ceres — so  that  the  projec- 
tile shall  mtersect"  the  ring  of  space, 
between  8000  and  9000  miles  wide,  which 
the  earth's  globe  traces  out  year  after 
year  around  the  sun  ;  for  in  this  case  only 
can  it  happen — and  in  this  case  it  may 
happen  or  may  not — that  the  earth  and 
the  meteorite  may  meet  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  their  paths,  the  long  travels  of 
the  meteorite  being  thus  brought  to  an 
end.  "The  planet  being  small,"  he 
proceeds,  **  the  initial  velocity  that  would 
be  required  to  carry  a  projectile  from  its 
surface  presents  no  difficulty  :  perhaps 
an  ordinary  cannon  would  be  sufficient 
so  far  as  the  mere  gravitation  of  the 
planet  is  concerned."  But  of  course 
this  would  not  be  sufficient.  A  projec- 
tile started  from  Ceres  with  such  a  veloc- 
ity, although  it  would  perhaps  never  re- 
turn to  Ceres,  would  travel  round  the 
sun  in  an  orbit  scarcely  differing  appre- 
ciably from  that  of  Ceres,  and  thus 
would  never  approach  within  many 
millions  of  miles  of  the  earth's  orbit. 
Herein,  indeed,  lies  the  great  difficulty 
in  the  case  of  a  small  planet.  The  ex- 
pulsive energy  necessary  to  cause  a  pro- 
jectile to  travel  on  a  path  intersecting 
the  earth's  exceeds  not  merely  by  a  large 
absolute  amount,  but  manifold^  that 
which  would  be  required  merely  to  over- 
come the  gravitating  power  of  the  planet 
itself.  In  the  case  of  a  giant  planet  the 
power  required  to  send  a  projectile  on 
an  orbit  intersecting  the  earth's  would 
still  largely  exceed  that  necessary  mere- 
ly to  free  the  projectile  forever  from  its 
parent  planet  ;  indeed,  the  excess  would 
be  absolutely  greater  in  most  cases  than 
it  would  be  for  a  small  planet  like  Ceres 
travelling  much  nearer  to  the  earth's  or- 
bit ;  but  as  compared  with  the  force 
necessary  to  overcome  the  planet's  own 
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gravity,  the  excess  in  the  case  of  a  giant 
planet  would  be  much  smaller  than  in 
the  case  of  Ceres  or  any  of  the  planet- 
oids. 

Dr.  Ball  enters  into  the  calculation  for 
Ceres,  regarding  this  planet  as  moving 
in  a  circular  orbit  with  a  velocity  of 
about  eleven  miles  per  second.  He 
shows  that  a  volcano  on  Ceres,  to  eject 
a  projectile  which  might  encounter  the 
earth,  must  be  at  the  least  capable  of 
producing  an  initial  velocity  of  three 
miles  per  second.  **  As  this  is  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  additional  volcanic 
power  requisite  to  carry  the  projectile 
away  from  the  attraction  of  Ceres,  it  is 
obvious,"  proceeds  Dr.  Ball,  "  that,  af- 
ter all,',there  may  be  but  little  difference 
between  tl^e  volcano  which  would  be  re- 
quired on  Ceres,  and  that  (of  six-mile 
power)  which  would  project  a  body  away 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  forever." 

But,  even  supposing  there  existed  on 
Ceres,  or  on  any  or  all  of  the  minor  plan- 
ets, volcanoes  of  sufficient  power  to 
eject  projectiles  with  such  velocity  that 
they  might  cross  the  earth's  track,  the 
question  still  remains  whether  any  con- 
siderable proportion  of  them  would  do 
so.  Dr.  Ball  deals  with  this  question  in 
the  following  form  :  **  Suppose  a  pro- 
jectile is  discharged  from  a  point  in  the 
orbit  of  Ceres"  (that  is,  from  Ceres) 
**  in  a  random  direction,  with  a  total  in- 
itial velocity  of  twelve  miles  per  second, 
determine  the  probability  that  the  orbit 
of  the  projectile  will  cross  the  earth's 
track."  The  solution  of  this  problem, 
though  not  very  complex  in  reality, 
would  not  be  by  any  means  suited  to 
these  pages.  The  result,  however,  is 
sufficiently  simple,  and  exceedingly  sig- 
nificant. It  appears  that  the  odds  are 
about  50,000  to  I  against  one  of  these 
projectiles  crossing  the  earth's  track. 
In  other  words,  for  every  one  of  those 
projectiles  which  crossed  the  earth's 
track,  50,000  or  thereabouts  must  have 
been  ejected.  As  the  total  number  of 
meteorites  whose  paths  cross  the  earth's 
track  enormously  exceeds  the  total  num- 
ber which  have  been  actually  encoun- 
tered by  the  earth,  it  follows  that  we 
should  have  to  imagine  the  ejection  of 
millions  of  millions  of  meteorites  from 
the  asteroids  before  we  could  adopt  the 
theory  that  it  is  from  those  bodies  the 
meteorites    really    have    been    derived. 


The  argument^  is  increased  in  strength 
when  we  consider  the  case  of  a  giant 
planet,  for  the  farther  away  any  planet  is 
from  the  earth  the  smaller  is  the  proba- 
bility that  a  projectile,  even  if  ejected 
with  sufficient  velocity  to  come  nearer  to 
the  sun  than  our  earth  is.  will  actually 
cross  the  earth's  track.  Of  course  the 
circumstance  that  some  systems  of 
shooting  stars  actually  have  orbits  cross- 
ing the  earth's  track  while  extending 
farther  into  space  than  the  orbit  of  Ura- 
nus— in  some  cases  farther  even  than  the 
orbit  of  Neptune — ^is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
answer  to  any  objection  implying  the  im- 
possibility that  projectiles  expelled  from 
Jupiter,  Saturn, .Uranus,  and  Neptune 
should  cross  the  earth's  track.  But  the 
general  objection  remains  valid — if  we 
are  to  suppose  that  all  shooting  stars, 
meteorites,  and  aerolites  have  come  from 
the  planets  of  the  solar  system,  we  must 
assume  that  the  volcanic  activity  of  the 
planets  has  been  enormously  developed, 
since,  first,  we  have  not  seen  one  mem- 
ber of  many  millions  belonging  to  any 
known  meteoric  system,  and,  secondly, 
the  meteoric  systems  of  which  we  know 
any  thing  form  but  a  mere  fraction  of 
those  of  which  (owing  to  their  position 
in  space)  we  may  learn  something,  while, 
thirdly,  these  are  but  the  smallest  frac- 
tion of  those  which  actually  exist-:-to 
say  nothing  of  the  enormously  long  time- 
interval  during  which  meteors  of  all  or- 
ders have  been  gathered  up  by  the  earth 
with  none  to  note  the  process. 

Thus  we  are  led  to  inquire  whether 
some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  meteorites  may 
not  have  come  from  a  source  which 
might  have  ejected  meteoric  matter  un- 
der more  favorable  conditions  for  sub- 
sequent capture  by  the  earth. 

At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  Dr.  Ball 
adopts  quite  a  poetical,  one  may  even 
say  a  dramatic,  method  of  dealing  with 
his  subject.  He  no  longer  speaks  of 
this  or  that  planet  by  name,  but  de- 
scribes the  qualities  of  one  particular 
planet,  whose  position  in  the  solar  sys- 
tem the  reader  is  left  to  infer  from  his 
description.  **  There  is  one  planet  of 
the  solar  system,"  he  says,  **  which  has 
a  special  claim  to  consideration.  On 
that  planet  it  is  true  that  a  volcano 
would  be  required  which  was  capable  of 
giving  an  initial  velocity  of  at  least  six 
miles  per  second  ;  but  every  projectile 
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launched  from  that  volcano  into  space 
would,  after  accomplishing   its   elliptic 
orbit  round  the  sun,  dash  through  the 
track  of  the  earth,  and  again  pass  through 
the    same  point    at    every   subsequent 
revolution.     It  is  not  here  a  case  of  one 
solitary  projectile  out  of  50,000  crossing 
the  earth's  track,  but  every  one  of  the 
50,000  possesses  the  same    property." 
Where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  specially 
favored  planet  whose  meteoric  projec- 
tiles thus  inevitably  intersect  the  track 
of  the  earth  ?    We  have  not  far  to  look 
for  it ;  it  is  the  earth  itself  on  which  we 
live.     The  earth  is  certainly  not  now 
able  to  expel  meteors  with  the  velocity 
required  by  this  theory,  or,  as  the  pres- 
ent writer  has  said  elsewhere,  *  *  if  capa- 
ble of  so  doing,  she  (fortunately  perhaps 
for  us)  refrains  from  exerting  her  full 
powers  in  this  way. '  *     But  in  the  remote 
past,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
the  earth   possessed  much  greater  vol- 
canic energy  than  she  now  does.     **  If  in 
ancient  times,*'  says  Dr.   Ball,   **  there 
were  colossal  volcanoes  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  which  had  sufficient  explo- 
sive  energy   to    drive  missiles   upward 
with  a  velocity  sufficient  to  carry  them 
away   from    the    earth's   surface,    after 
making  allowance  for  the  resistance  of 
the  air,  these  missiles  would  then  con- 
tinue to  move  in  orbits  round  the  sun, 
crossing  at  each  revolution  the  point  of 
the  earth's  track  from  which  they  were 
originally  discharged.     If  this  were  the 
case,  then,  doubtless,  there  are  now  myri- 
ads of  these  projectiles  moving  through 
the  solar  system,  the  only  common  feat- 
ure of  their  orbits  being  that  they  all  in- 
tersect the    earth's   track.     It   will,    of 
course,   now  and  then  happen  that  the 
earth  and  the  projectile  meet  at  the  point 
of  crossing,  and  then  we  have  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  descent  of  a  meteorite." 
Dr.  Ball  goes  on  to  remark  that  this  the- 
ory was,   so  far  as  he  knows,  first  put 
forward   by  Dr.   Phipson,   a  statement 
which  at  first  sight   seems   abundantly 
justified  by  the  following  passage  in  Dr. 
Phipson's  useful  compilation,  **  Meteors, 
Aerolites,  and   Falling  Stars:"  "If  in 
future  years   extended ;  observation  en- 
force more  and  more  upon  us  the  truth 
of  the  assumption  that  meteorites  are 
really  the  dust  of  the  earth — fragments  of 
the  earth's  mass  thrown  from  it  in  its 
early  years  (in  the  infancy  of  the  globe, 


when  volcanic  action  was  intense,  prob- 
ably long  after  the  moon  was  separated 
from  it),  which  myriads  of  fragments 
have  continued  ever  since  to  circulate 
along,  or  near  to,  the  earth's  path — then 
I  shall  be  satisfied  to  have  originated 
this  theory."  But  Dr.  Phipson's  the- 
ory is  in  reality  entirely  diflFerent  from 
Dr.  Ball's.  The  orbits  he  assigns  to 
the  expelled  meteorites  are  not  orbits 
round  the  sun,  but  orbits  round  the 
earth — a  thing  not  only  entirely  different 
in  character,  but  standing  on  an  entirely 
different  scientific  footing — if  it  ought 
not  rather  to  be  called' entirely  unscien- 
tific, as  compared  with  the  truly  scien- 
tific theory  propounded  by  Dr.  Ball. 
"  We  know  a  planet — Saturn,"  says  Mr. 
Phipson,  "  surrounded  by  several  rings 
which  undergo  slight  perturbations  only  ; 
and  taking  especially  into  consideration 
the  chemical  composition  of  aerolites, 
we  may  be  tempted  to  suppose  that 
these  meteoroids  have  orbits  round  the 
earth  "  (the  italics  are  his),  "  not  round 
the  sun,  and  that  they  constitute  a  series 
of  dark  rings  round  our  globe,  similar 
perhaps  to  the  rings  of  Saturn."  He 
proceeds  to  enfofce  this  theory  (though 
his  arguments  are  not  in  reality  so  valid 
as  he  supposes),  speaking  of  it  as  the 
satellite  theory,  up  to  the  passage  quot- 
ed above,  the  sentence  immediately  pre- 
ceding which  (except  one  referring  to 
later  chapters)  runs  thus  :  "  After  what 
has  been  already  said,  the  reader  will  be 
able  to  form  his  own  notions,  and  to 
choose  between  the  satellite  and  planet- 
ary theories  of  meteoroids."  Science 
has  long  since  done  so,  and  has  defi- 
nitely adopted  the  planetary  theory,  of 
which  general  theory  Dr.  Ball's  indicates 
but  a  special  case.  The  satellite  theory 
is,  in  fact,  utterly  untenable,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  a  projectile  expelled  from 
the  earth  so  as  to  remain  an  attendant  of 
the  earth  would  return  to  the  earth  be- 
fore completing  one  entire  revolution. 
On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Ball's  views  are 
entirely  in  accordance  with  scientific 
possibilities,  and  seem  so  well  to  corre- 
spond with  the  observed  peculiarities  of 
certain  meteorites  that  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  extremely  probable  that  they 
are  just,  though  it  can  by  no  means  be 
admitted  that  they  account  for  all  mete- 
oric systems,  or  indeed  for  those,  like 
the    November    and    August    systems, 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  almost  simulta- 
ieously  with  the  enunciation  by  Dr. 
3all  of  the  theory  we  have  been  consid- 
ering above,  the  Paris  Academy  indicat- 
ed its  recognition  of  the  labors  of  M. 
Stanislas  Meunier*s  researches  into  the 
structure  of  meteorites.  Astronomers 
and  physicists  had  taken  great  interest 
in  the  labors  of  Daubree,  indicating  a 
connection  between  meteorites  and  the 
lower  strata  of  the  earth.  M.  Meunier, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  Daubr^e's  pu- 
pil and  follower,  has  found  that  this  an- 
alogy is  not  confined  to  mineralogical 
constitution,  but  appears  to  extend  also 
to  the  relation  which  these  cosmical  ma- 
terials present,  when  they  are  compared 
together,  as  we  compare  the  constituent 
rocks  of  our  earth.  His  conclusion  is 
somewhat  startling  ;  and  even  the  sup- 
port his  views  have  derived  from  the 
recognition  of  the  Paris  Academy  will 
scarcely  justify  us  in  regarding  M.  Meu- 
nier*s  theory  as  demonstrated  by  the 
evidence  :  he  infers  that  all  the  meteor- 
ites **  once  belonged  to  a  considerable 
globe  like  the  earth,  having  true  geo- 
logical epochs,  and  that  later  this  globe 
was  decomposed  into  separate  fragments 
under  the  action  of  causes  difficult  to 
define  exactly,  but  which  we  have  seen 
more  than  once  in  operation  in  the 
heavens  themselves.**  He  refers  doubt- 
less to  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
so-called  **  new  stars."  It  is  rather  a 
bold  assumption,  however,  that  the  blaz- 
ing forth  of  a  new  star  indicates  a  pro- 
cess under  the  action  of  which  a  globe 
has  been  decomposed  into  separate  frag- 
ments. (If  by  any  chance  he  refers  to 
any  other  celestial  phenomena,  then  all 
we  can  say  is  that  a  somewhat  wide  read- 
ing respecting  astronomical  matters  has 
not  yet  brought  under  our  notice  any 
phenomena  which  could  be  so  interpret- 
ed.) But  it  seems  to  us  that,  if  Dr. 
Ball's  theory  be  adopted,  we  have  an 
answer  to  the  otherwise  rather  puzzling 
question,  what  that  globe  can  possibly 
have  been  from  which  the  fragments, 
representing  successive  geological  eras, 
have  reached  our  earth  during  countless 
millions  of  past  ages.  As  we  have  else- 
where pointed  out,  **  Stanislas  Meu- 
nier*s  theory,  as  it  stands,  is  preposter- 
ous,   let  Commission  or   Academy   say 


what  they  will.  That  some  other  planet*' 
(for  so  he  presents  his  theory)  **  has  been 
torn  into  fragments,  millions  of  which 
have  in  successive  eras  reached  our 
earth,  their  constitution  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of  the  strata  of  the 
planet  home  from  which  they  were  suc- 
cessively torn,  is  a  theory  utterly  inad- 
missible so  long  as  the  laws  of  probabil- 
ity are  to  be  our  guide  in  such  matters. 
But  that  the  earth  herself,  in  various 
past  stages  of  her  existence  as  an  in- 
tensely volcanic  orb,  should  have  ex- 
pelled immense  numbers  of  bodies,  and 
that  the  successive  periods  of  meteoric 
downfall  should  thus  come  to  exhibit 
changes  corresponding  to  the  successive 
stages  of  terrestrial  stratification,  seems 
reasonable  enough.  Nay,  we  may  even 
say  that  if  many  meteorites  really  are 
proved  by  the  evidence  adduced  by 
Tschermak  to  have  had  a  volcanic  ori- 
gin, no  theory  but  Dr.  Ball's  will  account 
for  those  meteorites  at  any  rate,  while 
nothing  could  accord  better  than  thb 
theory  with  the  results  of  M.  Stanislas 
Meunier's  researches." 

But  now  let  us  examine  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  we  seem  led  by  the  evi- 
dence respecting  falling  stars,  meteors, 
and  aerolites.     These  are  not  neafrly  so 
simple  as  might  be  imagined  by  those 
who  examine  merely  the  results  of  re- 
searches which  have  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  special  theories.     When  we  read 
what  Schiaparelli,  Hoek,  Leverrier,  and 
others  have  written  respecting  star  show- 
ers, we  might  be  led  to  believe  that  all 
the  phenomena  presented  by  those  bod- 
ies can  be  accounted  for  by  what  may 
be    called  the    interstellar  theory — ^the 
theory,  namely,  that  all  meteor  systems 
existed  originally  as  clouds  of  meteoric 
matter,  travelling  amid  interstellar  spaces, 
whence  they  were  drawn  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  our  sun  toward  the  solar  system, 
in  approaching  which  they  were  so  dis- 
turbed by  the  attractions  of  some  planet 
that  thenceforth  they  have  travelled  in  a 
closed  curve,    instead   of   returning  to 
the  interstellar  depths  after  making  their 
perihelion  swoop  around  the  sun,  as  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things  they  would 
have  done.     If  we  limited  our  reading 
to  the  results  obtained  by  Professor  Gra- 
ham, in  the  chemical  anr.lysis  of  certain 
meteors,  and  to  those  results  of  micro- 
scopical investigation  which  seem  to  sup- 
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port  Graham's  views,  we  might  infer 
that  all  meteors  were  originally  expelled 
from  the  interior  of  bodies  like  our  sun. 
This  theory,  extended  to  include  the 
giant  planets,  as  formerly  minor  suns, 
would  go  far  to  explain  most  of  the  phe- 
nomena presented  by  meteors.  But  we 
have  seen  that  from  the  study  of  some 
meteorites  Tschermak,  Ball,  Lawrence 
Smith,  and  others,  have  been  led  to  ad- 
vance the  general  proposition  that  mete- 
orites were  originally  earth-born.  Yet 
again  those  who,  like  the  present  writer, 
regard  the  theory  that  the  solar  system 
was  formed  by  processes  of  aggregation, 
as  preferable  to  the  so-called  nebular 
hypothesis  (which  regards  the  solar  sys- 
tem as  formed  by  the  contraction  of  a 
great  mass  of  gaseous  or  cloudlike  mat- 
ter), or  rather  who  consider  that  the 
nebular  hypothesis  must  be  supplemented 
by  such  a  theory,  might  be  disposed  to 
regard  meteors  and  aerolites  as  the  frag- 
ments left  after  the  system  had  been 
formed,  and  to  find  an  explanation  of 
all  the  principal  phenomena  of  meteoric 
systems  in  the  results  of  such  processes 
of  aggregation  continued  until  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  matter  available  for  the 
formation  of  the  solar  system  had  been 
gathered  in.  How  are  we  to  select 
from  among  so  many  seemingly  conflict- 
ing theories,  for  each  of  which  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  evidence  may  be  ad- 
duced ?  or,  if  selection  is  impossible,  how 
can  we  either  reconcile  them  as  all  true, 
or  find  some  better  theory,  which  may 
enable  us  to  regard  them  as  all  false  ? 

It  has  long  seemed  to  us  that,  in  deal- 
ing with  subjects  so  complex  as  this,  it 
is  unwise  to  limit  our- attention  to  a  sin- 
gle theory,  or  rather  (for  it  is  thus  that 
a  single  theory  comes  to  be  advocated 
as  the  only  available  one)  to  one  special 
section  of  the  available  evidence.  We 
must  endeavor  to  attach  due  weight  to 
all  the  known  facts,  not  to  consider 
those  only  which  suggest  or  support 
some  favorite  view.  In  the  present  case 
we  shall  be  led,  when  this  is  done,  to 
admit  that  most  of  the  theories  above 
referred  to  are  so  strongly  supported 
that,  instead  of  attempting  to  select 
among  them,  we  ought  to  endeavor  to 
show  rather  how  they  may  all  be  accept- 
ed. Here,  of  course,  we  do  not  refer 
to  theories  like  the  satellite  theory  of 
meteors,  which  could  only  be  supported 


by  persons  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion. We  know  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
matter  expelled  from  the  earth  never 
could  have  formed  a  ring  of  meteors 
round  the  earth,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  ring  of  meteors  round  the  earth 
never  could  account  for  the  downfall  of 
meteors  upon  the  earth.  And  although 
Schiaparelli's  theory  of  the  origin  of  me- 
teor systems  stands,  of  course,  on  a  very 
different  footing,  Schiaparelli  being  him- 
self a  mathematician  of  considerable 
power,  while  his  theory  has  received  the 
support  of  mathematicians  of  first-rate 
abilities,  yet  it  appears  to  us  that  when 
the  considerations  indicated  above  are 
fairly  taken  into  account,  this  theory 
must  be  rejected  as  inadmissible.  But 
all  the  remaining  inferences  of  those 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
are  supported  by  evidence  so  strong  that 
we  cannot  readily  reject  them.  It  is  as 
nearly  certain  as  a  matter  of  this  sort 
could  well  be,  that  a  number  of  the  me- 
teorites which  fall  from  time  to  time 
upon  the  earth  have  been  expelled  from 
planets  or  from  a  planet  having  already 
a  solid  crust,  and  the  only  explanation 
which  seems  admissible,  so  far  as  such 
meteorites  are  concerned,  is  that  they 
were  expelled  from  our  own  earth  in 
some  remote  stage  of  her  existence. 
Again,  whether  we  trace  back  the  his- 
tory of  the  earth  by  examining  the  vari- 
ous strata  forming  her  crust,  or  whether 
we  consider  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
condition,  orbital  movements,  etc.,  of 
the  solar  system,  we  are  alike  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  every  planet  has  in  the 
remote  past  been  in  a  state  of  intense 
heat,  and  that  therefore  presumably 
what  happened  to  our  own  earth  must 
have  happened  to  all  the  planets,  so  that 
the  very  evidence  which  supports  so  sat- 
isfactorily the  theory  of  Ball  and  Tscher- 
mak, conducts  us  also  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  immense  numbers  of  meteorites 
must  have  been  expelled  from  every 
member  of  the  solar  system  (unless  we 
exclude  the  giant  planets  on  the  ground 
that  as  yet  they  may  not  have  attained 
the  stage  of  effective  volcanic  eruptive 
action),  and  therefore  that  some  at  least 
among  the  meteorites  which  reach  us 
must  have  come  from  other  worlds  than 
ours.  As  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that 
the  giant  planets  are  as  yet  so  youthful 
as  the  exception  just  suggested  would 
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imply,  and  as  the  total  expulsive  action 
of  a  planet  must  be  in  some  degree  pro- 
portioned to  the  planet's  mass,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  large  quantities  of 
meteoric  matter  must  come  to  us  from 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune, 
even  if  we  had  no  direct  evidence  of  this 
in  the  circumstance  that  so  many  mete- 
oric systems  have  orbits  carrying  them 
to  and  beyond  the  orbits  of  those  giant 
orbs.     But   this  is  not   all.     The  evi- 
dence showing  that  the  solar  system  has 
been   formed    by    processes    of  aggre- 
gation, although  it  may  be  insufficient  to 
establish    the   theory  that    aggregation 
rather  than  contraction    has   been    the 
effective  process,    yet  suffices  to  show 
that  each  planet    has   gathered   in  no 
small  portion  of  its  entire  mass  from 
without.     Now  if  we  consider  what,  un- 
der these  conditions,  would  be  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  of  meteoric  and  cometic 
systems  remaining  after  the  progress  of 
aggregation  had  been  continued  almost 
to  its  close,  we  perceive  that    some  at 
least  among  these  systems  would  have 
precisely  such  positions  as  we  recognize 
among  the  known  meteoric  and  cometic 
systems.     A  nebulous  mass  which  had 
just  escaped  capture  in  the  process  of 
aggregation  would  thereafter  travel  on 
an  orbit  passing  very  close  to  the  orbit 
of  the  forming  planet  which  had  failed 
to  effect  the  capture  of  the  mass.     And 
we  could  readily  understand  that  in  the 
earlier  condition  of   a  planet — that  is, 
when    its   whole    mass    was    vaporous, 
and  therefore  enormously  expanded — it 
would  have  had  a  much  better  chance  of 
effecting  such  partial  captures  than  in  its 
later   condition    as   a    cool    condensed 
globe.     (We  say  partial  capture,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  although  in 
such  a  case  a  nebulous  mass  would  not 
there  and  then  become  part  of  the  mass 
of  the  planet,  it  would  forever  thereafter 
travel  on  an, orbit  intersecting  the  plan- 
et's, and  in  the  long-run  could  not  fail 
to  be  captured  piecemeal,  though  count- 
less ages  might  be  required  for  the  pur- 
pose,* were  it  not  that  the  perturbing 

*  Simply  because  to  capture  a  fragment  of 
the  nebulous  mass  before  this  had  become  great- 
ly extended,  the  planet  must  pass  the  point  of 
nearest  approach  of  the  two  orbits  when  the 
mass  happened  also  to  be  there,  which  might 
not  happen  once  in  the  course  of  many  revo- 
lutions of  both  bodies.     On  the   other  hand, 


influences  of  other  members  of  the  solar 
system  might  so  change  the  orbit  of 
.the  nebulous  mass  that  it  would  pass 
free  of  the  planet's  course.)  So  that 
the  total  number  of  meteoric  systems 
which  we  might  expect  to  result  from 
the  breaking  up  of  such  partially  cap- 
tured nebulous  masses  would  be  much 
greater  than  could  by  any  possibility  be 
captured  in  the  way  suggested  by  Schi- 
aparelli. 

But,  passing  from  the  consideration 
of  the  various  theories  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  complete  dis- 
cussion of  meteoric  relations,  let  us 
study  some  of  the  thoughts  suggested  by 
the  theory  which  forms  the  more  especial 
subject  of  this  essay — a  theory,  be  it  re- 
membered, which  must  be  regarded  as 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  established  by 
the  evidence,  though  not  as  the  sole 
theory  in  explanation  of  meteoric  phe- 
nomena. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  the  time  intervals  over  which  our 
thoughts  must  range  in  considering  this 
theory  of  meteorites,  although  not  quite 
so  great  as  those  involved  in  some  as- 
tronomical theories,  are  nevertheless 
enormous.  The  mere  fact  that  so  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  earth- 
born  meteorites  have  been  in  the  first 
place  strewn  around  the  zone  along 
which  the  earth  pursues  her  course,  and 
then  gathered  up  by  the  earth  (so  far  as 
they  have  as  yet  been  gathered  up), 
would  of  itself  demonstrate  the  lapse  of 
many  millions  of  years  since  the  former 
process  began.  For,  although  the  earth 
must  of  necessity,  as  we  have  seen,  pass 
always  either  through  or  very  near  the 
orbit  pursued  by  each  meteorite  expelled 
from  her  interior  (through  the  orbit  be- 
fore disturbing  attractions  had  affected 
its  shape,  and  near  the  orbit  even  when 


when  the  nebulous  mass  had  become  greatly 
extended  (as  the  August  and  November  me- 
teoric systems  have  become),  although  en- 
counters would  be  more  numerous,  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  captured  at  each  encounter  would 
be  very  small.  We  have  spoken  a  little  later 
of  the  possibility  that  perturbations  might  so 
change  the  orbit  of  the  nebulous  mass  (regard- 
ing it  as  a  whole)  that  it  would  pass  clear  of  the 
orbit  of  the  planet ;  but  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  effect  of  such  perturbations  would  be  oscil- 
latory, the  mean  distances  of  the  orbits  remain- 
ing constant  when  long  periods  of  time  are 
taken  into  account. 
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such  attractions  had  produced  their 
greatest  effect  on  one  side  or  on  an- 
other), yet,  in  most  cases,  many  circuits 
of  the  earth — that  is,  many  years — would 
elapse  before  the  earth  and  an  earth- 
bom  meteorite  would  again  be  simulta- 
neously near  the  scene  of  the  original 
outburst  which  gave  the  meteorite  sepa- 
rate existence  ;  thousands  of  years  would 
elapse  (on  the  average)  before  an  ap- 
proach close  enough,  apart  from  pertur- 
bations, to  bring  the  meteorite  to  rest 
upon  the  earth  would  occur ;  and  the 
chances  would  be  enormous  against  the 
occurrence  of  one  of  these  near  ap- 
proaches at  a  time  when  the  meteor- 
ite's orbit  was,  at  this  point,  in  actual 
intersection  with  the  earth's.  Perturba- 
tions would  sway  the  meteorite's  orbit, 
and  also  the  earth's  orbit,  hither  and 
thither  across  the  mean  position  of 
either — not  to  any  great  extent,  consid- 
ering the  dimensions  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, but  by  a  range  amply  sufficient  to 
separate  the  point  of  nearest  approach 
of  the  two  orbits  more  than  a  diameter 
of  the  earth  from  each  other.  So  that 
unless  a  close  approach  of  the  earth  and 
meteorite  occurred  at  a  time  when  in  the 
swaying  hither  and  thither  of  the  two 
orbits  the  effect  of  perturbations  at  the 
place  of  nearest  approach  of  the  orbits 
was  nearly  at  a  minimum,  the  earth  and 
meteorite  would  pass  clear  of  each  other, 
however  nearly  the  two  might  synchro- 
nize in  their  passage  of  the  respective 
points  where  the  two  orbits  at  the  mo- 
ment approached  each  other  most  near- 
ly.*    Thus  we  recognize  in  the  myriads 

*  The  non-astronomical  reader  will  find 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  the  above  sen- 
tence if  he  does  not  note  carefully  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  close  approach  of  two  orbits 
and  the  close  approach  of  two  bodies  travelling 
in  those  orbits.  The  orbiis,  undergoing  con- 
stant fiux,  may  approach  each  other  very  closely 
at  some  point,  or  may  even  intersect  at  a  mo- 
raent  when  the  bodies  travelling  on  those  or- 
bits are  very  far  apart ;  and  vue  versd^  the  two 
bodies  may  make  a  near  approach  to  each  other 
by  coming  nearly  simultaneously  to  the  points 
where  the  two  orbits  approach  most  nearly,  yet 
at  the  moment  the  orbits  may  there  be  separated 
(owing  to  perturbations)  more  widely  than 
usual.  For  a  very  near  approach  of  the  two 
bodies,  both  conditions  must  be  simultane- 
ously fulfilled  :  the  points  of  nearest  approach 
of  the  two  orbits  must  be  brought  by  pertur- 
bations very  close  together,  and  the  two  bodies 
must  reach  those  points  very  nearly  at  the 
same  time. 


of  meteorites  which  have  already  been 
gathered  in,  and  in  the  circumstance 
that  as  yet  the  supply  shows  no  sign 
of  exhaustion,  conclusive  evidence  that 
millions  on  millions  of  years  must  have 
elapsed  since  first  such  meteorites  were 
expelled  from  the  interior  of  the  still 
youthful  earth. 

But  we  may  carry  back  much  farther 
the  range  of  our  mental  vision.  The 
meteorites  we  are  considering  present 
clear  signs,  as  has  been  shown,  of  hav- 
ing once  formed  parts  of  solid  strata, 
and  not  only  so,  but  of  strata  which 
must  have  been  formed  slowly.  We 
thus  recognize  the  coexistence  during  a 
long  time-interval  (a  period  itself  meas- 
urable probably  by  myriads  of  years)  of 
two  features  which  we  have  been  apt  to 
regard  as  belonging  to  different  eras  of 
the  earth's  history — a  solid  crust  and  an 
explosive  energy  competent  to  expel 
matter  so  forcibly  that  thereafter  it 
would  be  free  from  the  earth's  control, 
though  not  from  accidental  future  en- 
counters with  the  earth. 

But  once  again  we  are  thus  led  to 
recognize  the  prior  existence  of  ye«^ 
longer  periods,  when  the  greater  part  of 
the  substance  of  the  forming  earth  was 
vaporous,  when  in  fact  during  the  pro- 
cess of  slow  contraction  the  earth  was 
gathering,  as  it  were,  those  powers  by 
which  during  the  sequent  stage  of  her 
existence  she  was  able  to  expel  millions 
of  meteoric  masses  from  her  interior. 

Even  more  interesting,  however,  than 
the  considerations  thus  suggested  as  to 
the  past  stages  of  our  earth's  history,  is 
the  thought  that  what  happened  to  our 
earth  must  have  happened  to  all  the 
planets  of  the  solar  system — nay,  we  may 
say  almost  certainly,  must  have  hap- 
pened, or  must  be  now  in  progress,  or 
must  happen  hereafter,  with  every  orb 
throughout  the  infinities  of  space.  Each 
sun  and  each  planet,  each  asteroid  and 
each  moon  (to  say  nothing  of  nebulae  on 
the  one  hand,  or  of  comets  and  aerolites 
on  the  other)  has  its  eruptive  stage,  in 
which,  diverse  though  the  powers  of 
large  and  small  orbs  may  be,  expulsive 
power  probably  has  been,  is,  or  will  be 
attained,  competent  to  drive  the  ex- 
pelled matter  beyond  the  attractive 
range  (also  diverse  for  orbs  of  different 
size)  of  the  parent  mass.  Nor  need  we 
be  perplexed  by  the  consideration  that, 
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in  thus  viewing  millions  of  meteors  and 
meteorites  as  sun-expelled  or  planet-ex- 
pelled masses,  we  seem  to  set  on  one 
side  the  evidence  which  shows  that  the 
orbs  peopling  space  have  been  in  large 
part  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  me- 
teoric masses.  The  two  processes  are 
no  more  inconsistent  than  are  the  two 
processes  by  one  of  which  trees  gather 
nutriment  from  th^  earth,  and  so  grow, 
bud,  blossom,  bear  fruit,  and  throw  out 
leaves,  while  by  the  other  they  strew 
upon  the  earth  leaves,  fruit,  blossoms, 
and  buds,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time 
yield  even  their  own  substance  to  the 


all-nourishing  soil.  The  earth-bom  me- 
teorites which  return  in  thousands  year 
by  year  to  the  earth  from  which  they 
sprang  are  but  as  the  leaves  of  a  tree 
compared  with  the  soil  from  which  the 
tree  derives  its  nourishment,  when  we 
compare  the  total  mass  of  all  those  me- 
teorites with  that  of  those  portions  of 
the  mighty  cosmical  nebula  from  which 
the  mass  of  the  earth  itself  was  formed, 
while  this  portion  in  turn  compared  with 
the  whole  nebula  is  but  as  the  soil  nour- 
ishing a  single  tree  to  that  from  which  a 
whole  forest  derives  support. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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A    SLEEPLESS    NIGHT. 


BY    ALFRED    AUSTIN. 


Within  the  hollow  silence  of  the  night 

I  lay  awake  and  listened.     I  could  hear 

Planet  with  punctual  planet  chiming  clear, 

And  unto  star  star  cadencing  aright. 

Nor  these  alone.     Cloistered  from  deafening  sight. 

All  things  that  are,  made  music  to  my  ear  : 

Hushed  woods,  dumb  caves,  and  many  a  soundless  mere, 

With  Arctic  mains  in  rigid  sleep  locked  tight. 

But  ever  with  this  chant  from  shore  and  sea, 

From  singing  constellation,  humming  thought. 

And  Life  through  time's  stops  blowing  variously, 

A  melancholy  undertone  was  wrought ; 

And  from  its  boundless  prison-house  I  caught 

The  awful  moan  of  lone  Eternity. 

Cornhill  Magazine 
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Chapter  XI. 

DRAWING    NEARER. 

She  is  all  alone  on  deck.  The  morn- 
ing sun  shines  on  the  beautiful  blue  bay, 
on  the  great  castle  perched  on  the 
r3cks  over  there,  and  on  the  wooded 
;;reen  hills  beyond.  She  has  got  a  can- 
vas .fixed  on  her  easel  ;  she  sings  to 
herself  as  she  works. 

Now  this  English  young  lady  must 
have  beguiled  the  tedium  of  her  long 
nursing  in  Edinburgh  by  making  a  par- 
ticular acquaintance  with  Scotch  bal- 
lads ;  or  how  otherwise  could  we  account 
for  her  knowledge   of  the    **  Song  of 


Ulva,'*  and  now  of  the  **  Song  of  Dun- 
vegan  ?" 

Macleod  the  faithful,  and  fearing  none  ! 
Dun  vegan — oh  !  Dun  vegan  ! 

she  hums  to  herself  as  she  is  busy  with 
this  rough  sketch  of  sea  and  shore. 
How  can  she  be  aware  that  Angus  Suth- 
erland is  at  this  very  moment  in  the  com- 
panionway,  and  not  daring  to  stir  hand 
or  foot  lest  he  should  disturb  her  ? 

Friends  and  foes  had  our  passion  thwarted, 

she  croons  to  herself,  though,  indeed, 
there  is  no  despair  at  all  in  her  voice 
but  a  perfect  contentment — 
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But  true,  tender,  and  lion-hearted, 
Lived  he  on,  and  from  life  departed, 
Macleod,  whose  rival  is  breathing  none  ! 
Dunvegan — oh,  Dunvegan  ! 

She  is  pleased  with  the  rapidity  of  her 
work.  She  tries  to  whistle  a  little  bit. 
Or  perhaps  it  is  only  the  fresh  morning 
air  that  has  put  her  in  such  good  spirits  ? 

Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries. 

What  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  sketch 
of  the  shining  gray  castle  ?  Among 
these  tags  and  ends  of  ballads,  the  young 
doctor  at  last  becomes  emboldened  to  put 
in  an  appearance. 

•*  Good-morning,  Miss  Avon,**    says 
he  ;  **  you  are  busy  at  work  again  ?*' 

She  is  not  in  the  least  surprised.  She 
has  got  accustomed  to  his  coming  on 
deck  before  Ihe  others  ;  they  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  quiet  chatting  while  as 
yet  the  laird  was  only  adjusting  his  high 
white  collar  and  satin  neckcloth. 

**  It  is  only  a  sketch,**  said  she,  in  a 
rapid  and  highly  business-like  fashion, 
'•  but  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  sell  it. 
You  know  most  people  merely  value 
pictures  for  their  association  with  things 
they  are  interested  in  themselves.  A 
Yorkshire  farmer  would  rather  have  a 
picture  of  his  favorite  cob  than  any 
Raphael  or  Titian.  And  the  ordinary 
English  squire  :  I  am  sure  that  you 
know  in  his  own  heart  he  prefers  one  of 
Herring's  farm-yard  pieces  to  Leon* 
ardo*s  **  Last  Supper."  Well,  if  some 
yachting  gentleman,  who  has  been  in 
this  loch,  should  see  this  sketch,  he  will 
probably  buy  it,  however  bad  it  is,  just 
because  it  interests  him — '* 

**  But  you  don't  really  mean  to  sell 
it  ?**  said  he. 

**  That  depends,**  said  she  demurely, 
**  on  whether  I  get  any  offer  for  it.** 

**  Why  !**  he  exclaimed,  **  the  series 
of  pictures  you  are  now  making  should 
be  an  invaluable  treasure  to  you  all  your 
life  long  :  a  permanent  record  of  a  voy- 
age that  you  seem  to  enjoy  very  much. 
I  almost  shrink  from  robbing  you  of 
that  one  of  Canna ;  still,  the  temp- 
tation is  too  great.  And  you  propose 
to  sell  them  all?*' 

**  What  I  can  sell  of  them,**  she  says  ; 
and  then  she  adds,  rather  shyly,  **  You 
know  I  could  not  very  well  afford  to 
keep  them  all  for  myself.  1 — I  have  a 
good  many  almoners  in  London  ;  and  1 


devote  to  them  what  I  can  get  for  my 
scrawls — that  is,  I  deduct  the  cost  of 
the  frames,  and  keep  the  rest  for  them. 
It  is  not  a  large  sum.'* 

**  Any  other  woman  would  spend  it  in 
jewellery  and  dresses,**  says  he  bluntly. 
At  this  Miss  Mary  Avon  flushes 
slightly,  and  hastily  draws  his  attention 
to  a  small  boat  that  is  approaching. 
Dr.  Sutherland  does  not  pay  any  heed  to 
the  boat. 

He  is  silent  for  a  second  or  so  ;  and 
then  he  says,  with  an  effort  to  talk  in  a 
cheerful  and  matter-of-fact  way, 

**  You  have  not  sent  ashore  yet  this 
morning  :  don*t  you  know  there  is  a 
post-office  at  Dunvegan  ?'* 

**  Oh,  yes,  1  heard  so.  But  the  men 
are  below  at  breakfast,  I  think,  and  1 
am  in  no  hurry  to  send,  for  there  won't 
be  any  letters  for  me,  1  know." 

**  (3h,  indeed,**  he  says,  with  seeming 
carelessness,  **  it  must  be  a  long  time 
since  you  have  heard  from  your  friends.  *  * 
**  I  have  not  many  friends  to  hear 
from,**  she  answers,  with  a  light  laugh, 
**  and  those  I  have  don*t  trouble  me  with 
many  letters.  I  suppose  they  think  I 
am  in  very  good  hands  at  present.'* 

**  Oh,  yes — no*  doubt,**  says  he,  and 
suddenly  he  begins  to  talk  in  warm  terms 
of  the  delightfulness  of  the  voyage. 
He  is  quite  charmed  with  the  appearance 
of  Dunvegan  loch  and  castle.  A  more 
beautiful  morning  he  never  saw.  And 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  enthusiasm  the 
small  boat  comes  alongside. 
,  There  is  an  old  man  in  the  boat,  and 
when  he  has  fastened  his  oars  he  says  a 
few  words  to  Angus  Sutherland,  and 
hands  up  a  big  black  bottle.  Our  young 
Doctor  brings  the  bottle  over  to  Mary 
Avon.  He  seems  to  be  very  much 
pleased  with  every  thing  this  morning. 

'*  Now    is  not  that   good-natured?** 
says  he.     **  It  is  a  bottle  of  fresh  milk, 

with  the  compliments  of  ,  of 

Uginish.     Isn't  it  good-natured  ?'* 

**  Oh,  indeed  it  is,"  says  she,  plunging 
her  hand  into  her  pocket.  **  You  must 
let  me  give  the  messenger  half  a  crown.** 
**  No,  no  ;  that  is  not  the  Highland 
custom, '  *  says  the  Doctor  ;  and  there- 
with he  goes  below,  and  fetches  up  an- 
other black  bottle,  and  pours  out  a  glass 
of  whiskey  with  his  own  hand,  and  pre- 
sents it  to  the  ancient  boatman.  You 
should  have  seen  the  look  of  surprise  in 
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Id  man's  face  when  Angus  Suther- 
said  something  to  him  in  the  Gaelic, 
fid    alas  !     and    alas  ! — as    we    go 
*re  on  this  beautiful  bright  day,  we 
e  to  give  up  forever  the  old  Dun- 
an  of  many  a  dream — the  dark  and 
itary    keep    that    we   had   imagined 
rched      high     above     the     Atlantic 
eakers — the  sheer  precipices,  the  aw- 
1    sterility,     the  "wail  of  lamentation 
ong  the  lonely  shores.     This  is  a  differ- 
nt  picture  altogether  that  Mary  Avon 
las  been  trying  to  put  down  on  her  can- 
ras — a  spacious,  almost  modem-looking, 
but  nevertheless  picturesque,  castle,  shel- 
tered from  the  winds  by  softly-wooded 
hills,  a  bit  of  smooth,  blue  water  below, 
and  further  along  the  shores  the  cheer- 
ful evidences  of  fertility  and  cultivation. 
The  wail  of  Dunvegan  ?    Why,  here  is 
a  brisk  and  thriving  village,  with  a  post- 
office  and   a  shop  and  a  building  that 
looks    uncommonly  like    an  inn  ;  and 
there,  dotted  all  about,  and  encroaching 
on  the  upper  moorland,   any  number  of 
those  small  crofts  that  were  once  the 
pride  of  the  Highlands  and  that  gave  to 
England  the  most  stalwart  of  her  regi- 
ments.    Here  are  no  ruined  huts  and 
voiceless  wastes  ;  but  a  cheerful,   busy 
picture  of  peasant   life  ;  the  strapping 
wenches  at  work  in  the  small  farm-yards, 
well  built   and  frank  of  face  ;  the  men 
well  clad  ;  the  children  well    fed   and 
merry  enough.     It  is  a  scene  that  de- 
lights the  heart  of  our  good  friend  of 
Denny-mains.     If  we  had   but  time,  he 
would  fain  go  in  among  the  tiny  farms, 
and  inquire  about  the  rent  of  the  hold- 
inp;s,  and  the  price  paid  for  those  pictur- 
esque httle  beasts  that  the  artists  are  for- 
ever painting — with  a  lowering  sky  be- 
yond, and  a  dash  of  sunlight  in  front. 
But  our  Doctor  is  obdurate.     He  will  not 
have    Mary  Avon  walk   further ;     she 
must  return  to  the  yacht. 

But  on  our  way  back,  as  she  is  walk- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  road,  he  suddenly 
puts  his  hand  on  her  arm,  apparently  to 
stop  her.  Slight  as  the  touch  is,  she 
naturally  looks  surprised. 

**  1  beg  your  pardon,"  he  says  hastily, 
"  but  I  thought  you  would  rather  not 
tread  on  it — " 

He  is  looking  at  a  weed  by  the  way- 
side— a  thing  that  looks  like  a  snap- 
dragon of  some  sort.  We  did  not  ex- 
pect  to    find    a    hard-headed    man   of 


science  betray  this  trumpery  sentiment 
about  a  weed. 

"  I  thought  you  would  rather  not 
tread  upon  it  when  you  knew  it  was  a 
stranger,'*  he  says,  in  explanation  of 
that  rude  assault  upon  her  arm.  **  That 
is  not  an  English  plant  at  all ;  it  is  the 
MimuJus ;  its  real  home  is  in  America.*' 

We  began  to  look  with  more  interest 
on  the  audacious  small  foreigner  that 
had  boldly  adventured  across  the  seas.  \ 

**  Oh,**  she  says,  looking  back  along 
the  road,  **  I  hope  1  have  not  trampled 
any  of  them  down.'* 

**  Well,  it  does  not  much  matter,'*  he 
admits,  "  for  the  plant  is  becoming  quite 
common  now  in  parts  of  the  West  High- 
lands ;  but  I  thought  as  it  was  a  stran- 
ger, and  come  all  the  way  across  the 
Atlantic  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  you 
would  be  hospitable.  1  suppose  the 
Gulf  Stream  brought  the  first  of  them 
over.** 

**  And  if  they  had  any  choice  in  the 
matter,**  says  Mary  Avon,  looking  down, 
and  speaking  with  a  little  self-conscious 
deliberation,  **  and  if  they  wanted  to  be 
hospitably  received,  they  showed  their 
good  sense  in  coming  to  the  West  High- 
lands." 

After  that  there  was  a  dead  silence 
on  the  part  of  Angus  Sutherland.  But 
why  should  he  have  been  embarassed  ? 
There  was  no  compliment  levelled  at 
him  that  he  should  blush  like  a  school- 
boy. It  was  quite  true  that  Miss  Avon's 
liking — even  love — for  the  West  High- 
lands was  becoming  very  apparent  ;  but 
Banffshire  is  not  in  the  West  Highlands. 
What  although  Angus  Sutherland  could 
speak  a  few  words  in  the  Gaelic  tongue 
to  an  old  boatman  ?  He  came  from 
Banff.  Banffshire  is  not  in  the  West 
Highlands. 

Then  that  afternoon  at  the  great  castle 
itself  :  what  have  we  but  a  confused  rec- 
ollection of  twelfth-century  towers  ;  and 
walls  nine  feet  thigk  ;  and  ghost  cham- 
bers ;  and  a  certain  fairy  flag,  that  is 
called  the  Bratach-Sith  ;  and  the  wide 
view  over  the  blue  Atlantic  ;  and  of  a 
great  kindness  that  made  itself  visible 
in  the  way  of  hot-house  flowers  and 
baskets  of  fruit,  and  what  not  ?  The 
portraits,  too  :  the  various  centuries  got 
mixed  up  with  the  old  legends,  until  we 
did  not  know  in  which  face  to  look  for 
some  transmitted  expression  that  might 
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tell  of  the  Cave  of  Uig  or  the  Uamh-na- 
Ceann.  But  there  was  one  portrait  there, 
quite  modern,  and  beautiful,  that  set  all 
the  tourist  folk  a-raving,  so  lovely  were 
the  life-like  eyes  of  it ;  and  the  Laird  was 
bold  enough  to  say  to  the  gentle  lady 
who  was  so  good  as  to  be  our  guide 
that  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  hap- 
pinesses of  his  life  if  he  might  be  allowed 
to  ask  Mr.  Galbraith,  the  well-known 
artist  of  Edinburgh,  to  select  a  young 
painter  to  come  up  to  Dunvegan  and 
make  a  copy  of  this  picture  for  him, 
Denny-mains.  And  Dr.  Sutherland 
could  scarcely  come  away  from  that 
beautiful  face  ;  and  our  good  Queen  T. 
was  quite  charmed  with  it ;  and  as  for 
Mary  Avon,  when  one  of  us  regarded 
her,  behold  !  as  she  looked  up,  there 
was  a  sort  of  moisture  in  the  soft  black 
eyes. 

What  was  she  thinking  of  ?  That  it 
must  be  a  fine  thing  to  be  so  beautiful  a 
woman,  and  charm  the  eyes  of  all  men  ? 
But  now — now  that  we  had  had  this 
singing  bird  with  us  on  board  the  yacht 
for  so  long  a  time — would  any  one  of  us 
have  admitted  that  she  was  rather  plain  ? 

It  would  not  have  gone  well  with  any 
one  who  had  ventured  to  say  so  to  the 
Laird  of  Denny-mains,  at  all  events. 
And  as  for  our  sovereign  lady  and  mis- 
tress, these  were  the  lines  which  she  al- 
ways said  described  Mary  Avon  : 

Was  never  seen  thing  to  be  praised  derre,* 
Nor  under  blackii  cloud  so  bright  a  sterre, 
As  she  was,  as  they  saiden,  every  one 
That  her  behelden  in  her  blacks  weed  ; 
And  yet  she  stood,  full  low  and  still,  alone. 
Behind  all  other  folk,  in  little  brede,f 
And  nigh  the  door,  ay,  under  sham&'s  drede  ; 
Simple  of  bearing,  debonair  of  cheer, 
With  a  full  suri;  X  looking  and  mann^re. 

How  smart  the  saloon  of  the  White 
Dove  looked  that  evening  at  dinner, 
with  those  geraniums  and  roses  and 
fuchias,  and  what  not,  set  amid  the  ten- 
der green  of  the  maiden-hair  fern  !  But 
all  the  same  there  was  a  serious  discus- 
sion. Fruit,  flowers,  vegetables,  and 
fresh  milk,  however  welcome,  fill  no  lar- 
der ;  and  Master  Fred  had  returned 
with  the  doleful  tale  that  all  his  en- 
deavors to  purchase  a  sheep  at  one  of  the 
neighboring  farms  had  been  of  no  avail. 

J ■  I  I  I         I        I  — 

*  </ifrr«f,  dearer. 

f  in  little  brede,  without  display. 

X  Sure,  frank. 

Nkw  Sbriis.— Vol.  XXX.,  No.  6 


Forthwith  we  resolve  to  make  another 
effort.  Far  away,  on  the  outer  shores 
of  Dunvegan  Loch,  we  can  faintly 
descry,  in  the  glow  of  the  evening,  some 
crofter's  huts  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill. 
Down  with  the  gig,  then,  boys ;  in 
with  the  fishing  rods  ;  and  away  for  the 
distant  shores,  where,  haply,  some  ten- 
der ewe-lamb,  or  brace  of  quacking 
duck,  or  some  half  dozen  half-starved 
fowls,  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  re- 
luctant tiller  of  the  earth  ! 

It  is  a  beautiful  clear  evening,  with  a 
lemon-gold  glory  in  the  north-west. 
And  our  stout-sinewed  Doctor  is  rowing 
stroke,  and  there  is  a  monotonous  re- 
frain of 

Hu,  ro,  clansmen  ! 

A.  long,  strong  pull  together. 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 

**  We  must  give  you  a  wage  as  one  of 
the  hands,  Angus,"  says  Queen  T. 

'*  I  am  paid  already,"  says  he.  **  I 
would  work  my  passage  through  for  the 
sketch  of  Canna  that  Miss  Avon  gave 
me. 

*'  Would  you  like  to  ask  the  other  men 
whether  they  would  take  the  same  pay- 
ment ?*'  says  Miss  Avon,  in  modest  de- 
preciation of  her  powers. 

*  *  Do  not  say  any  thing  against  the  land- 
scape ye  gave  to  Dr.  Sutherland,"  ob- 
serves the  Laird.  **  No,  no  ;  there  is 
great  merit  in  it.  I  have  told  ye  before 
1  would  like  to  show  it  to  Tom  Galbraith 
before  it  goes  south  ;  I  am  sure  he  would 
approve  of  it.  Indeed,  he  is  jist  such  a 
friend  of  mine  that  1  would  take  the  leeb- 
erty  of  asking  him  to  give  it  a  bit  toucL 
here  and  there — what  an  experienced  ar- 
tist would  see  amiss  ye  know — " 

**  Mr.  Galbraith  may  be  an  experi- 
enced artist,"  says  our  Doctor  friend 
with  unnecessary  asperity,  **  but  he  is  not 
going  to  touch  that  picture." 

**  Ah,  can  tell  ye,"  says  the  Laird,  who 
is  rather  hurt  by  this  rejection,  **  that  the 
advice  of  Tom  Galbraith  has  been  taken 
by  the  greatest  artists  in  England.  He 
was  up  in  London  last  year,  and  was  at 
the  studio  of  one  of  the  first  of  the  Acada- 
meecians,  and  that  very  man  was  not 
ashamed  to  ask  the  opeenion  of  Tom  Gal- 
braith. And  says  Tom  to  him,  *  The 
face  is  very  fine,  but  the  right  arm  is  out 
of  drawing. '  You  would  think  that  im- 
pertinent ?  The  Acadameecian,  I  can 
tell  you,  thought  differently.     Says  he^ 
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*  That  has  been  my  own  opeenion,  but 
no  one  would  ever  tell  me  so  ;  and  I 
would  have  left  it  as  it  is  had  ye  no 
spoken/  ** 

*  *  1  have  no  doubt  the  Academician, 
who  did  not  know  when  his  picture  was 
out  of  drawing,  was  quite  right  to  take 
the  advice  of  Tom  Galbraith,*'  says  our 
stroke-oar.  **  But  Tom  Galbraith  is  not 
going  to  touch  Miss  Avon's  sketch  of 
Canna — '*  and  here  the  fierce  alterca- 
tion is  stopped,  for  stroke-oar  puts  a  fresh 
spurt  on,  and  we  hear  another  sound — 

Soon  the  freshening  breeze  will  blow,  ' 

We'll  show  the  snowy  canvas  on  her, 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 

A  long,  strong  pull  together, 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  ! 

Well,  what  was  the  result  of  our  quest  ? 
After  we  had  landed  Master  Fred,  and 
sent  him  up  the  hills,  and  gone  olf  fish- 
.  ing  for  lithe  for  an  hour  or  so,  we  re- 
turned to  the  shore  in  the  gathering  dusk. 
We  found  our  messenger  seated  on  a 
rock,  contentedly  singing  a  Gaelic  song, 
and  plucking  a  couple  of  fowls,  which  was 
all  the  provender  he  had  secured.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  tried  to  cheer  us  by 
informing  us  that  the  animals  in  question 
had  cost  only  sixpence  apiece.  We 
knew  that  they  were  not  much  bigger  than 
thrushes.  Awful  visions  of  tinned  meats 
began  to  rise  before  us.  In  gloom  we 
took  the  steward  and  the  microscopic 
fowls  on  board,  and  set  out  for  the  yacht. 

But  the  Laird  did  not  lose  his  spirits. 
He  declared  that  self-preservation  was 
the  first  law  of  nature,  and  that,  despite 
the  injunctions  of  the  Wild  Birds'  Pro- 
tection Act,  he  would  get  out  his  gun 
and  shoot  the  very  first  brood  of  **  flap- 
pers" he  saw  about  those  lonely  lochs. 
And  he  told  us  such  a  **  good  one" 
about  Homesh  that  we  laughed  nearly 
all  the  way  back  to  the  yacht.  Pro- 
visions ?  We  were  independent  of  pro- 
visions !  With  a  handful  of  rice  a  day  we 
would  cross  the  Atlantic — we  would  cross 
twenty  Atlantics — so  long  as  we  were  to 
be  regaled  and  cheered  by  the  **  good 
ones"  of  our  friend  of  Denny-mains. 

Dr.  Sutherland,  too,  seemed  in  no  wise 
depressed  by  the  famine  in  the  land.  In 
the  lamp-lit  saloon,  as  we  gathered  round 
the  table,  and  cards  and  things  were 
brought  out,  and  the  Laird  began  to  brew 
his  toddy,  the  young  Doctor  maintained 
that  no  one  on  land  could  imagine  the 


snugness  of  life  on  board  a  yacht.  And 
now  he  had  almost  forgotten  to  speak 
of  leaving  us  ;  perhaps  it  was  the  post- 
ing of  the  paper  on  Radiolarians,  along 
with  other  MSS.,  that  had  set  his 
mind  free.  But  touching  that  matter  of 
the  Dunvegan  post-office  :  why  had  he 
been  so  particular  in  asking  Mary  Avon 
if  she  were  not  expecting  letters  ;  and 
why  did  he  so  suddenly  grow  enthusiastic 
about  the  scenery  on  learning  that  the 
young  lady,  on  her  travels,  was  not  pes- 
tered with  correspondence  ?  Miss  Avon 
was  not  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

Chapter  XII. 

THE  OLD  SCHOOL  AND  THE  NEW. 

The  last  instructions  given  to  John  of 
Skye  that  night  were  large  and  liberal. 
At  break  of  day  he  was  to  sail  for  any 
port  he  might  chance  to  encounter  on  the 
wide  seas.  So  long  as  Angus  Sutherland 
did  not  speak  of  returning,  what  did  it 
matter  to  us  ?  Loch  Boisdale,  Loch  Sea- 
forth,  Stornaway,  St.  Kilda,  the  North 
Pole,  were  all  the  same.  It  is  true  that 
of  fresh  meat  we  had  on  board  only  two 
fowls  about  the  size  of  wrens  ;  but  of  all 
varieties  of  tinned  meats  and  fruit  we  had 
an  abundant  store.  And  if  perchance 
we  were  forced  to  shoot  a  sheep  on  the 
Flannen  Islands,  would  not  the  foul  deed 
be  put  down  to  the  discredit  of  those 
dastardly  Frenchmen  ?  When  you  rise 
up  as  a  nation  and  guillotine  all  the  re- 
spectable folk  in  the  country,  it  is  only 
to  be  expected  of  you  thereafter  that  you 
should  go  about  the  seas  shooting  other 
people's  sheep. 

And  indeed  when  we  get  on  deck  after 
breakfast  we, find  that  John  of  Skye  has 
fulfilled  his  instructions  to  the  letter ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  must  have  started  at  day- 
break to  get  away  so  far  from  Dunvegan 
and  the  headlands  of  Skye.  But  as  for 
going  further  ?  There  is  not  a  speck  of 
cloud  in  the  dome  of  blue  ;  there  is  not 
a  ripple  on  the  blue  sea  ;  there  is  not  a 
breath  of  wind  to  stir  the  great  white  sails 
all  aglow  in  the  sunlight  ;  nor  is  there 
even  enough  of  the  Atlantic  swell  to  move 
the  indolent  tiller.  How  John  of  Skye 
has  managed  to  bring  us  so  far  on  so  calm 
a  morning  remains  a  mystery. 

*  *  And  the  glass  shows  no  signs  of  fall- 
ing," says  our  young  Doctor  quite  re- 
gretfully :  does  he  long  for  a  hurricane, 
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that  so  he  may  exhibit  his  sailor-like  ca- 
pacities ? 

But  Mary  Avon,  with  a  practical  air,  is 
arranging  her  easel  on  deck,  and  fixing 
up  a  canvas,  and  getting  out  the  tubes 
she  wants — the  while  she  absently  sings 
to  herself  something  about 

Beauty  lies 
In  many  eyes. 
But  love  in  yours,  my  Nora  Creina. 

And  what  will  she  attack  now  ?  Those 
loDg  headlands  of  Skye,  dark  in  shadow, 
with  a  glow  of  sunlight  along  their  sum- 
mits ;  or  those  lonely  hills  of  Uist  set 
far  amid  the  melancholy  main  ;  or  those 
vaster  and  paler  mountains  of  Harris, 
that  rise  on  the  north  of  the  dreaded 
Sound  ? 

*  *  Well,  you  have  courage,  *  *  says  An- 
gus Sutherland  admiringly,  **  to  try  to 
make  a  picture  out  of  that  /" 

**  Oh,**  she  says  modestly,  though  she 
is  obviously  pleased,  *  *  that  is  a  pet  theory 
of  mine.  I  try  for  ordinary  every-day 
effects,  without  any  theatrical  business  ; 
and  if  I  had  only  the  power  to  reach 
them,  I  know  I  should  surprise  people. 
Because  you  know  most  people  go 
through  the  world  with  a  sort  of  mist  be- 
fore their  eyes  ;  and  they  are  awfully 
grateful  to  you  when  you  suddenly  clap 
a  pair  of  spectacles  on  their  nose  and 
make  them  see  things  as  they  are.  I 
cannot  do  it  as  yet,  you  know  ;  but  there 
is  no  harm  in  trying.*' 

*  *  I  think  you  do  it  remarkably  well,  *  * 
he  says  ;  but  what  are  you  to  make  of 
that  ? — nothing  but  two  great  sheets  of 
blue,  with  a  line  of  bluer  hills  between  ?** 

But  Miss  Avon  speedily  presents  us 
with  the  desired  pair  of  spectacles.  In- 
stead of  the  cloudless  blue  day  we  had 
imagined  it  to  be,  we  find  that  there  are 
low  masses  of  white  cloud  along  the  Skye 
cliffs,  and  these  throw  long  reflections  on 
the  glassy  sea,  and  moreover  we  begin  to 
perceive  that  the  calm  vault  around  us  is 
not  an  uninterrupted  blue,  but  melts  into 
a  pale  green  as  it  nears  the  eastern  hori- 
zon. Angus  Sutherland  leaves  the  artist 
to  her  work.  He  will  not  interrupt  her 
by  idle  talk. 

•There  is  no  idle  talk  going  forward 
where  the  Laird  is  concerned.  He  has 
got  hold  of  an  attentive  listener  in  the 
person  of  his  hostess,  who  is  deep  in 
needlework  ;   and  he  is  expounding  to 
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her  more  clearly  than  ever  the  merits  of 
the  great  Semple  case,  pointing  out  more 
particularly  how  the  charges  in  the  major 
proposition  are  borne  out  by  the  extracts 
in  the  minor.  Yes  ;  and  he  has  caught 
the  critics,  too,  on  the  hip.  What  about 
the  discovery  of  those  clever  gentlemen 
that  Genesis  X.  and  10  was  incorrect  ? 
They  thought  they  were  exceedingly 
smart  in  proving  that  the  founders  of 
Babel  were  the  descendants,  not  of  Ham, 
but  of  Shem.  But  when  the  ruins  of 
Babel  were  examined,  what  then  ? 

'*  Why,  it  was  distinctly  shown  that 
the  founders  were  the  descendants  of 
Ham,  after  all  !'*  says  Denny -mains 
triumphantly.  **What  do  ye  think  of 
that.  Dr.  Sutherland?'* 

Angus  Sutherland  starts  from  a  rev- 
erie :  he  has  not  been  listening. 

•*  Of  what  ?**  he  says.  **  The  Semple 
case  ?'* 

Ay." 

Oh,  well,**  he  says  rather  carelessly, 
**  all  that  wrangling  is  as  good  an  occu- 
pation as  any  other — to  keep  people  from 
thinking.** 

The  Laird  stares,  as  if  he  had  not  heard 
aright.  Angus  Sutherland  is  not  aware 
of  having  said  any  thing  startling.  He 
continues  quite  innocently, 

*  *  Any  occupation  is  valuable  enough 
that  diverts  the  mind — thatgis  why  hard 
work  is  conducive  to  complete  mental 
health  ;  it  does  not  matter  whether  it 
is  grouse  shooting,  or  commanding  an 
army,  or  wrangling  about  major  or  minor 
propositions.  If  a  man  were  continually 
to  be  facing  the  awful  mystery  of  ex- 
istence— asking  the  record  of  the  earth 
and  the  stars  how  he  came  to  be  here, 
and  getting  no  answer  at  all — he  must 
inevitably  go  mad.  The  brain  could  not 
stand  it.  If  the  human  race  had  not 
busied  itself  with  wars  and  commerce, 
and  so  forth,  it  must  centuries  ago  have 
committed  suicide.  That  is  the  value  of 
hard  work — to  keep  people  from  thinking 
of  the  unknown  around  them  ;  the  more 
a  man  is  occupied,  the  happier  he  is — 
it  does  not  matter  whether  he  occupies 
himself  with  School  Boards,  or  salmon 
fishing,  or  the  prosecution  of  a  heretic." 

He  did  not  remark  the  amazed  look  on 
the  Laird* s  face,  nor  yet  that  Mary  Avon 
had  dropped  her  painting  and  was  lis- 
tening. 

**  The  fact  is,**  he  said,  with  a  smile. 
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"if  you  are  likely  to  fall  to  thinking 
about  the  real  mysteries  of  existence  any- 
where, it  is  among  solitudes  like  these, 
where  you  see  what  a  trivial  little  acci- 
dent human  life  is  in  the  history  of  the 
earth.  You  can't  think  about  such 
things  in  Regent  Street ;  the  cigar  shops, 
the  cabs,  the  passing  people,  occupy  you. 
But  here  you  are  brought  back  as  it  were 
to  all  sorts  of  first  principles  ;  and  com- 
monplaces appear  somehow  in  their  origi- 
nal freshness.  In  Regent  Street  you  no 
doubt  know  that  life  is  a  strange  thing, 
and  that  death  is  a  strange  thing,  because 
you  have  been  told,  so,  and  you  believe 
it,  and  think  no  more  about  it.  But 
here — with  the  seas  and  skies  round  you, 
and  with  the  silence  of  the  night  making 
you  think,  you  feel  the  strangeness  of 
these  things.  Now  just  look  over  there  ; 
the  blue  sea  and  the  blue  sky  and  the 
hills — it  is  a  curious  thing  to  think  that 
they  will  be  shining  there  just  as  they  are 
now — on  just  such  another  day  as  this — 
and  you  unable  to  see  them  or  any  thing 
else — passed  away  like  a  ghost.  And 
the  White  Dove  will  be  sailing  up  here  ; 
and  John  will  be  keeping  an  eye  on 
Ushinish  light-house ;  but  your  eyes 
won't  be  able  to  see  any  thing—'* 

**Well,  Angus,  I  do  declare,"  ex- 
claims our  sovereign  mistress,  *  *  you  have 
chosen  a  coqiforting  thing  to  talk  about 
this  morning.  Are  we  to  be  always 
thinking  about  our  coffin  ?" 

**  On  the  contrary,"  says  the  young 
Doctor  ;  **  I  was  only  insisting  on  the 
wholesomeness  of  people  occupying 
themselves  diligently  with  some  distrac- 
tion or  other,  however  trivial.  And  how 
do  you  think  the  Semple  case  will  end, 
sir?" 

But  omr  good  friend  of  Denny-mains 
was  far  too  deeply  shocked  and  astound- 
ed to  reply.  The  great  Semple  case  a 
trivial  thing — a  distraction — an  occupa- 
tion to  keep  people  from  serious  think- 
ing !  The  public  duties,  too,  of  the 
Commissioner  for  the  Burgh  of  Strath- 
go  van  ;  were  these  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  plaything  ?  The  new  steam  fire- 
engine  was  only  a  toy  then  ?  The  pro- 
posed new  park  and  the  addition  to  the 
rates  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of 
amiable  diversion  ? 

The  Laird  knew  that  Angus  Suther- 
land had  not  read  the  **  Vestiges  of  Cre- 


ation," and  that  was  a  hopeful  sign. 
But,  **  Vestiges"  or  no  "Vestiges," 
what  were  the  young  men  of  the  day 
coming  to  if  their  daring  speculations  led 
them  to  regard  the  most  serious  and  im- 
portant concerns  of  life  as  a  pastime  ? 
The  Commissioners  for  the  Burgh  of 
Strathgovan  were  but  a  parcel  of  chil- 
dren then  playing  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
unaware  of  the  awful  deeps  beyond  ? 

"  I  am  looking  at  these  things  only  as 
a  doctor,  "says  Doctor  Sutherland  light- 
ly— seeing  that  the  Laird  is  too  dumb- 
founded to  answer  his  question,  "  and 
I  sometimes  think  a  doctor's  history  of 
civilization  would  be  an  odd  thing  if  only 
you  could  get  at  the  physiological  facts 
of  the  case.  I  should  like  to  know,  for 
example,  what  Napoleon  had  for  supper 
on  the  night  before  Waterloo.  Some- 
thing indigestible,  you  may  be  sure  ;  if 
his  brain  had  been  clear  on  the  15th 
he  would  have  smashed  the  Allies,  and 
altered  modern  history.  I  should  have 
greatly  liked,  too,  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  man  who  first  announced  his 
belief  that  infants  dying  unbaptized  were 
to  suffer  eternal  torture  ;  I  think  it  must 
have  been  his  liver.  I  should  like  to 
have  examined  him." 

'  *  I  should  like  to  have  poisoned  him,  * ' 
says  Mary  Avon,  with  a  flash  of  anger  in 
the  soft  eyes. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  the  poor  wretch  was  only 
the  victim  of  some  ailment,"  said  our 
Doctor,  charitably.  **  There  must  have 
been  something  very  much  the  matter 
with  Calvin  too.  I  know  1  could  have 
cured  Schopenhauer  of  his  pessimism  if 
he  had  let  me  put  him  on  a  wholesome 
regimen." 

The  Laird  probably  did  not  know  who 
Schopenhauer  was  ;  but  the  audacity  of 
the  new  school  was  altogether  too  much 
for  him. 

*  *  I — I  suppose,  * '  he  said,  stammering 
in  his  amazement,  *  *  ye  would  have  taken 
Joan  of  Arc  and  treated  her  as  a  luna- 
tic ?" 

**  Oh,  no  ;  not  as  a  confirmed  luna- 
tic," he  answered  quite  simply.  **  But 
the  diagnosis  of  that  case  is  obvious  ;  1 
think  she  could  have  been  cured.  All 
that  Joanna  Southcote  wanted  was  "a 
frank  physician." 

The  Laird  rose  and  went  forward  to 
where  Mary  Avon  was  standing  at  her 
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easel.  He  had  had  enough.  The  criti- 
cism of  landscape  painting  was  more 
within  his  compass. 

*  •  Very  good — very  good,  *  *  says  he,  as 
if  his  whole  attention  had  been  occupied 
by  her  sketching.  **  The  reflections  on 
the  water  are  just  fine.  Ye  must  let  me 
show  all  your  sketches  to  Tom  Galbraith 
before  ye  go  back  to  the  south.  *  * 

**  I  hear  you  have  been  talking  about 
the  mysteries  of  existence,**  she  says 
with  a  smile. 

•*  Oh,  ay,  it  is  easy  to  talk/*  he  says 
sharply — and  not  willing  to  confess  that 
he  has  been  driven  away  from  the  field. 
**  I  am  afraid  there  is  an  unsettling  ten- 
dency among  the  young  men  of  the  pres- 
ent day — a  want  of  respect  for  things 
that  have  been  established  by  the  com- 
mon-sense of  the  world.  Not  that  I  am 
against  all  innovation.  No,  no.  The 
world  cannot  stand  still.  I  myself,  now  ; 
do  ye  know  that  I  was  among  the  first  in 
Glasgow  to  hold  that  it  might  be  per- 
missible to  have  an  organ  to  lead  the 
psalmody  of  a  church  ?*  * 

**  Oh,  indeed,**  says  she,  with  much 
respect. 

**  That  IS  true.  No,  no  ;  I  am  not 
one  of  the  bigoted.  Give  me  the  Essen- 
tials, and  1  do  not  care  if  ye  put  a  stone 
cross  on  the  top  of  the  church.  1  tell  ye 
that  honestly ;  I  would  not  object  even 
to  a  cross  on  the  building  if  all  was 
sound  within.'* 

**  I  am  sure  you  are  quite  right,  sir,** 
says  Mary  Avon  gently. 

**  But  no  tampering  with  the  Essen- 
tials. And  as  for  the  millinery  and  in- 
cense and  crucifixes  of  they  poor  cray- 
tures  that  have  not  the  courage  to  go 
right  over  to  Rome — who  stop  on  this 
side,  and  play-act  at  being  Romans — it 
is  seeckening — perfectly  seeckening.  As 
for  the  Romans  themselves,  I  do  not 
condemn  them.  No,  no.  If  they  are 
in  error,  I  doubt  not  they  believe  with  a 
good  conscience.  And  when  1  am  in  a 
foreign  town,  and  one  o*  their  proces- 
sions of  priests  and  boys  comes  by,  I 
raise  my  hat.     I  do  indeed.** 

Oh,  naturally,**  says  Mary  Avon. 
No,  no,'*  continues  Denny-mains 
warmly,  **  there  is  none  of  the  bigot 
about  me.  There  is  a  minister  of  the 
Episcopalian  Church  that  1  know  ;  and 
there  is  no  one  more  welcome  in  my 
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house  :  I  ask  him  to  say  grace  just  as  I 
would  a  minister  of  my  own  Church.** 

**  And]  which  is  that,  sir  ?*'  she  asked 
meekly. 

The  Laird  stares  at  her.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  she  has  heard  him  so  elaborate- 
ly expound  the  Semple  prosecution,  and, 
not  be  aware  to  what  denomination  he 
belongs  ? 

**  The  Free — the  Free  Church,  of 
course,**  he  says,  with  some  surprise. 
*  *  Have  ye  not  seen  the  *  Report  of 
Proceedings*  *  in  the  Semple  case  ?'  * 

*  *  No,  I  have  not,  *  *  she  answers  timid- 
ly. **  You  have  been  so  kind  in  explain- 
ing it  that — that  a  printed  report  was 
quite  unnecessary.'* 

**  But  I  will  get  ye  one — I  will  get  ye 
one  directly,  *  *  says  he.  *  *  1  have  several 
copies  in  my  portmanteau.  And  ye  will 
see  my  name  in  front  as  one  of  the  elders 
who  considered  it  fit  and  proper  that  a 
full  report  should  be  published,  so  as  to 
warn  the  public  against  these  inseedious 
attacks  against  ©ur  faith.  Don't  inter- 
rupt your  work,  my  lass  ;  but  I  will  get 
ye  the  pamphlet ;  and  whenever  you 
want  to  sit  down  for  a  time,  ye  will  find 
it  most  interesting  reading — most  inter- 
esting." 

And  so  the  worthy  Laird  goes  below 
to  fetch  that  valued  report.  And  scarce- 
ly has  he  disappeared  than  a  sudden 
commotion  rages  over  the  deck.  Be- 
hold !  a  breeze  coming  swiftly  over  the 
sea — ruffling  the  glassy  deep  as  it  ap- 
proaches !  Angus  Sutherland  jumps  to 
the  tiller.  The  head-sails  fill,  and  the 
boat  begins  to  move.  The  lee-sheets  are 
hauled  taut ;  and  now  the  great  main- 
sail is  filled  too.  There  is  a  rippling  and 
hissing  of  water,  and  a  new  stir  of  life 
and  motion  throughout  the  vessel  from 
stem  to  stern. 

It  seems  but  the  beginning  of  the  day 
now,  though  it  is  near  lunch  time.  Mary 
Avon  puts  away  her  sketch  of  the  dead 
calm,  and  sits  down  just  under  the  lee 
of  the  boom,  where  the  cool  breeze  is 
blowing  along.  The  Laird,  having 
brought  up  the  pamphlet,  is  vigorously 
pacing  the  deck  for  his  morning  exer- 
cise ;  we  have  all  awakened  from  these 
idle  reveries  about  the  mystery  of  life. 

**  Ha,  ha,'*  he  says,  coming  aft, 
**  this  is  fine — this  is  fine  now.  Why  not 
give  the  men  a  glass  of  whiskey  all  round 
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for  whistling   up  such    a  fine  breeze  ? 
Do  ye  think  they  would  object  ?'* 

*  *  Better  give  them  a  couple  of  bottles 
of  beer  for  their  dinner, '  *  suggests  Queen 
T.,  who  is  no  lover  of  whiskey. 

But  do  you  think  the  Laird  is  to  be 
put  off  his  story  by  any  such  suggestion  ? 
We  can  see  by  his  face  that  he  has  an 
anecdote  to  fire  off  ;  is  it  not  apparent 
that  his  mention  of  whiskey  was  made 
with  a  purpose  ? 

**  There  was  a  real  good  one,"  says 
he — and  the  laughter  is  already  twink- 
ling in  his  eyes,  **  about  the  man  that 
was  apologizing  before  his  family  for  hav- 
ing been  drinking  whiskey  with  some 
friends.  *  Ay,*  says  he,  *  they  just  held 
me  and  forced  it  down  my  throat.  *  Then 
says  his  son — a  little  chap  about  ten — 
says  he,  *  I  think  I  could  ha*  held  ye  my- 
sel*,  feyther — ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  *  says  he,  *  I 
think  I  could  ha'  held  ye  mysel*,  fey- 
ther; *  "and  the  Laird  laughed, and  laugh- 
ed again,  till  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 
W\e  could  see  that  he  was  still  internally 
laughing  at  that  good  one  when  he  went 
below  for  luncheon. 

At  luncheon,  too,  the  Laird  quite  made 
up  his  feud  with  Angus  Sutherland,  for 
he  had  a  great  many  other  good  ones  to 
tell  about  whiskey  and  whiskey  drinking  ; 
and  he  liked  a  sympathetic  audience. 
But  this  general  merriment  was  suddenly 
dashed  by  an  ominous  suggestion  coming 
from  our  young  Doctor.  Why,  he  asked, 
should  we  go  on  fighting  against  these 
northerly  winds  ?  Why  not  turn  and  run 
before  them  ? 

**  Then  you  want  to  leave  us,  Angus,** 
said  his  hostess  reproachfully. 

**  Oh,  no,**  he  said,  and  with  some 
color  in  his  face.  '*  I  don't  want  to  go, 
but  1  fear  I  must  very  soon  now.  How- 
ever, I  did  not  make  that  suggestion  on 
my  own  account  ;  if  I  were  pressed  for 
time,  I  could  get  somewhere  where  I 
could  catch  the  Clansman.** 

Mary  Avon  looked  down,  saying  noth- 
ing. 

**  You  would  not  leave  the  ship  like 
that,**  says  his  hostess.  **  You  would 
not  run  away,  surely.  Rather  than  that 
we  will  turn  at  once.  Where  are  we 
now?" 

"If  the  breeze  lasts,  we  will  get  over 
to  Uist,  to  Loch  na  Maddy,  this  even- 
ing, but  you  must  not  think  of  altering 
your  plans  on  my  account.     I  made  the 


suggestion  because  of  what  Captain  John 
was  saying.** 

"  Very  well,**  says  our  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  taking  no  heed  of  properly  consti- 
tuted authority.  "  Suppose  we  set  out 
on  our  return  voyage  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, going  round  the  other  side  of  Skye 
for  a  change.  But  you  know,  Angus,  it 
is  not  fair  of  you  to  run  away  when  you 
say  yourself  there  is  nothing  particular 
calls  vou  to  London.'* 

"  Oh,**  says  he,  "1  am  not  going  to 
London  just  yet.  I  am  going  to  Banff, 
to  see  my  father.  There  is  an  uncle  of 
mine,  too,  on  a  visit  to  the  manse.  * ' 

"  Then  you  will  be  coming  south 
again  ?** 

"Yes.** 

**  Then  why  not  come  another  cruise 
with  us  on  your  way  back  ?** 

It  was  not  like  this  hard-headed  young 
Doctor  to  appear  so  embarrassed. 

"  That  is  what  I  should  like  very  much 
myself,**  he  stammered,  "  if — if  I  were 
not  in  the  way  of  your  other  arrange- 
ments.** 

"  We  shall  make  no  other  arrange- 
ments, *  *  says  the  other  definitely.  *  *  Now 
that  is  a  promise,  mind.  No  drawing 
back.  Mary  will  put  it  down  in  writing, 
and  hold  you  to  it." 

Mary  Avon  had  not  looked  up  all  this 
time. 

"  You  should  not  press  Dr.  Suther- 
land too  much,**  she  says  shyly  ;  "  per- 
haps he  has  other  friends  he  would  like 
to  see  before  leaving  Scotland.** 

The  hypocrite  !  Did  she  want  to  make 
Angus  Sutherland  burst  a  blood-vessel  in 
protesting  that  of  all  the  excursions  he 
had  made  in  his  life  this  would  be  to  him 
torever  the  most  memorable  ;  and  that 
a  repetition  or  extension  of  it  was  a  de- 
light in  the  future  almost  too  great  to 
think  of  ?  However  she  seemed  pleased 
that  he  spoke  so  warmly,  and  she  did  not 
attempt  to  contradict  him.  If  he  had 
really  enjoyed  all  this  rambling  idleness, 
it  would  no  doubt  the  better  fit  him  for 
his  work  in  the  great  capital. 

We  beat  in  to  Loch  na  Maddy — that 
is,  the  Lake  of  the  Dogs — in  the  quiet 
evening  ;  and  the  rather  commonplace 
low-lying  hills,  and  the  plain  houses  of 
the  remote  little  village,  looked  beautiful 
enough  under  the  glow  of  the  western 
skies.  And  we  went  ashore,  and  walked 
inland  for  a  space,  through  an  intricate 
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net-work  of  lagoons  inbranching  from  the 
sea ;  and  we  saw  the  trout  leaping  and 
making  circles  on  the  gold-red  pools,  and 
watched  the  herons  rising  from  their  fish- 
ing and  winging  their  slow  flight  across 
the  silent  lakes. 

And  it  was  a  beautiful  night,  too;  and 
we  had  a  little  singing  on  deck.  Per- 
haps there  was  an  undercurrent  of  regret 
in  the  knowledge  that  now — for  this  voy- 
age at  least — we  had  touched  our  farthest 
point.  To-morrow  we  were  to  set  out 
again  for  the  south. 

Chapter  XIII. 

FERDINAND  AND  MIRANDA. 

The  wind  was  laughing  at  Angus 
Sutherland.  All  the  time  we  had  been 
sailing  north  it  had  blown  from  the 
north  ;  now  that  we  turned  our  faces 
eastward,  it  wheeled  round  to  the  east, 
as  if  it  would  imprison  him  forever  in 
this  floating  home. 

**  You  would  fain  get  away*^ — this  was 
the  mocking  sound  that  one  of  us  seemed 
to  hear  in  those  light  airs  of  the  morning 
that  blew  along  the  white  canvas — '*  the 
world  calls  ;  ambitiotiy  fame^  the  eager- 
ness of  rivalry^  the  spell  that  science  throws 
over  her  disciples^  all  these  are  powerful^ 
and  they  draw  yoUy  and  you  would  fain 
get  away.  But  the  hand  of  the  wind  is  up  • 
lifted  against  you;  you  may  fret  as  you  will^ 
but  you  are  not  round  Ru  Hunish  yet  !'* 
And  perhaps  the  imaginative  small  crea- 
ture who  heard  these,  strange  things 
in  the  light  breeze  against  which  we  were 
fighting  our  way  across  the  Minch  may 
have  been  forming  her  own  plans.  An- 
gus Sutherland,  she  used  often  to  say, 
wanted  humanizing.  He  was  too  proud 
and  scornful  in  the  pride  of  his  knowl- 
edge ;  the  gentle  hand  of  a  woman  was 
needed  to  lead  him  into  more  tractable 
ways.  And  then  this  Mary  Avon,  with 
her  dexterous,  nimble  woman's  wit,  and 
her  indomitable  courage,  and  her  life 
and  spirit,  and  abounding  cheerfulness  ; 
would  she  not  be  a  splendid  companion 
for  him  during  his  long  and  hard  strug- 
gle ?  This  born  match-maker  had  long 
ago  thrown  away  any  notion  about  the 
Laird  transferring  our  singing- bird  to 
Denny-mains.  She  had  almost  forgotten 
about  the  project  of  bringing  Howard 
Smith,  the   Laird's   nephew,    and   half 


compelling  him  to  marry  Mary  Avon  : 
that  was  preposterous  on  the  face  of  it. 
But  she  had  grown  accustomed,  during 
those  long  days  of  tranquil  idleness,  to  see 
our  youn^  Doctor  and  Mary  Avon  to- 
gether, cut  off  from  all  the  distractions  of 
the  world,  a  new  Paul  and  Virginia. 
Why — she  may  have  asked  herself — 
should  not  these  two  solitary  waifs,  thus 
thrown  by  chance  together  on  the  wide 
ocean  of  ^existence,  why  should  they  not 
cling  to  each  other  and  strengthen  each 
other  in  the  coming  days  of  trial  and 
storm  ?  The  strange,  pathetic,  phantas- 
mal farce  of  life  is  brief  ;  they  cannot 
seize  it  and  hold  it  and  shape  it  to  their 
own  ends  ;  they  know  not  whence  it 
comes,  or  whither  it  goes  ;  but  while  the 
brief,  strange  thing  lasts,  they  can  grasp 
each  other's  hand,  and  make  sure — amid 
all  the  unknown  things  around  them,  the 
mountains  and  the  wide  seas  and  the 
stars — of  some  common,  humble,  human 
sympathy.  It  is  so  natural  to  grasp  the 
hand  of  another  in  the  presence  of  some- 
thing vast  and  unknown. 

The  rest  of  us,  at  all  events,  have  no 
time  for  such  vague  dreams  and  reveries. 
There  is  no  idleness  on  board  the  White 
Dove  out  here  on  the  shining  deep.  Dr. 
Sutherland  has  rigged  up  for  himself  a 
sort  of  gymnasium  by  putting  a,  rope 
across  the  shrouds  to  the  peak  halyards  ; 
and  on  this  rather  elastic  cross-bar  he  is 
taking  his  morning  exercise  by  going 
through  a  series  of  performances,  no 
doubt  picked  up  in  Germany.  Miss 
Avon  is  busy  with  a  sketch  of  the  long 
headland  running  out  to  Vaternish  Point ; 
though,  indeed,  this  smooth  Atlantic  roll 
makes  it  difficult  for  her  to  keep  her  feet, 
and  introduces  a  certain  amount  of  hap- 
hazard into  her  handiwork.  The  Laird 
has  brought  on  deck  a  formidable  port- 
folio of  papers,  no  doubt  relating  to  the 
public  affairs  of  Strathgovan  ;  and  has 
put  on  his  gold  spectacles  ;  and  has  got 
his  pencil  in  hand.  Master  Fred  is  re- 
arranging the  cabins  ;  the  mistress  of  the 
yacht  is  looking  after  her  flowers.  And 
then  is  heard  the  voice  of  John  of  Skye 
— *  *  Stand  by,  boys  /"  and  •  *  Bout  ship  r ' 
and  the  helm  goes  down,  and  the  jib  and 
foresail  flutter  and  tear  at  the  blocks  and 
sheets,  and  then  the  sails  gently  fill,  and 
the  White  Dove  is  away  on  another  tack, 
"t  **  Well,  I  give  in,"  says  Mary  Avon  at 
last,    as    a    heavier  lurch    than    usual 
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threatens  to  throw  her  and  her  easel  to- 
gether into  the  scuppers.   *  *  It  is  no  use.  * ' 

*  *  I  thought  you  never  gave  in,  Mary,  *  * 
says  our  Admiral,  whose  head  has  ap- 
peared again  at  the  top  of  the  compan- 
ion-stairs. 

*  *  I  wonder  who  could  paint  like  this, '  * 
says  Miss  Avon  indignantly.  And  in- 
deed she  is  trussed  up  like  a  fowl,  with 
one  arm  round  one  of  the  gig  davits. 

*  *  Turner  was  lashed  to  the  mast  of  a 
vessel  in  order  to  see  a  storm,**  says 
Queen  T. 

**  But  not  to  paint,"  retorts  the  other. 
*'  Besides,  I  am  not  Turner.  Besides, 
I  am  tired.** 

By  this  time,  of  course,  Angus  Suther- 
land has  come  to  her  help  ;  and  removes 
her  , easel  and  what  not  for  her  ;  and 
fetcl}|Bft  her  a  deck-chair. 

'*  .Would  you  like  to  play  chess  ?**  says 
he. 

**  Oh,  yes,**  she  answers  dutifully,  **  if 
you  think  the  men  will  stay  on  the 
board.*' 

**  Draughts  will  be  safer,**  says  he,  and 
therewith  he  plunges  below,  and  fetches 
up  the  squared  board  and  the  pieces. 

Ai|d  so,  on  this  beautiful  summer  day, 
with  the  shining  seas  around  them,  and  a 
cool  breeze  tempering  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  set  to  work. 
And  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  them 
— her  soft  dark  eyes  so  full  of  an  anxious 
care  to  acquit  herself  well  ;  his  robust, 
hard,  fresh-colored  face  full  of  a  sort  of 
good-natured  forbearance.  But,  never- 
theless, it  was  a  strange  game.  All  Scotch- 
men are  supposed  to  play  draughts ; 
and  one  brought  up  in  a  manse  is  almost 
of  necessity  a  good  player.  But  one  as- 
tonished onlooker  began  to  perceive  that, 
wher-eas  Mary  Avon  played  but  indiffer- 
ently, her  opponent  played  with  a  blind- 
ness that  was  quite  remarkable.  She  had 
a  very  pretty,  small,  white  hand  ;  was  he 
looking  at  that  that  he  did  not,  on  one 
occasion,  see  how  he  could  have  taken 
three  pieces  and  crowned  his  man  all 
at  one  fell  swoop  ?  And  then  is  it  con- 
sidered incumbent  on  a  draught-player 
to  inform  his  opponent  of  what  would  be 
a  better  move  on  the  part  of  the  latter  ? 
However  that  may  be,  true  it  is  that,  by 
dint  of  much  advice,  opportune  blind- 
ness, and  atrocious  bad  play,  the  Doctor 
managed  to  get  the  game  ended  in  a  draw. 

"Dear  me,"  said   Mary  Avon,    "I 


never  thought  I  should  have  had  a  chance. 
The  Scotch  are  such  good  draught- 
players.** 

**  But  you  play  remarkably  well,"  said 
he — and  there  was  no  blush  of  shame  on 
his  face. 

Draughts  and  luncheon  carry  us  on  to 
the  afternoon  ;  and  still  the  light  breeze 
holds  out ;  and  we  get  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  most  northerly  points  of  Skye. 
And  as  the  evening  draws  on,  we  can  now 
make  out  the  hilly  line  of  Ross-shire — a 
pale  rose-color  in  the  far  east ;  and  nearer 
at  hand  is  the  Skye  coast,  with  the  warm 
.sunlight  touching  on  the  ruins  of  Dunt- 
ulme,  where  Donald  Gorm  M6r  fed  his 
imprisoned  nephew  on  salt  beef,  and  then 
lowered  to  him  an  empty  cup — mocking 
him  before  he  died  ;  and  then  in  the  west 
the  mountains  of  Harris,  a  dark  purple 
against  the  clear  lemon-golden  glow. 
But  as  night  draws  on,  behold  !  the  wind 
dies  away  altogether  ;  and  we  lie  be- 
calmed on  a  lilac-and-silver  sea,  with 
some  rocky  islands  over  there  grown  into 
a  strange  intense  green  in  the  clear  twi- 
light. 

Down  with  the  gig,  then,  John  of 
Skye  ! — and  hurry  in  all  our  rods  and 
lines,  and  the  occult  entrapping  inven- 
tions of  our  patriarch  of  Denny-mains. 
We  have  no  scruple  about  leaving  the 
yacht  in  mid-ocean.  The  clear  twilight 
shines  in  the  sky  ;  there  is  not  a  ripple  on 
the  sea  ;  only  the  long  Atlantic  swell  that 
we  can  hear  breaking  far  away  on  the 
rocks.  And  surely  such  calms  are  in- 
frequent in  the  Minch  ;  and  surely  these 
lonely  rocks  can  have  been  visited  but 
seldom  by  passing  voyagers  ? 

Yet  the  great  rollers — as  we  near  the 
forbidding  shores — break  with  an  omin- 
ous thunder  on  the  projecting  points  and 
reefs.  The  Doctor  insists  on  getting 
closer  and  closer — he  knows  where  the 
big  lithe  are  likely  to  be  found — and  the 
men,  although  they  keep  a  watchful  eye 
about  them,  obey.  And  then — it  is  Mary 
Avon  who  first  calls  out — and  behold  ! 
her  rod  is  suddenly  dragged  down — the 
point  is  hauled  below  the  water — agony 
and  alarm  are  on  her  face. 

**  Here— take  it — take  it  !"  she  calls 
out.     **  The  rod  will  be  broken.'* 

"Not  a  bit,"  the  Doctor  calls  out, 
"  Give  him  the  butt  hard  !  Never  mind 
the  rod  !     Haul  away  !" 

And  indeed  by  this  time  everybody  was 
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alternately  calling  and  hauling  ;  and  John 
of  Skye,  attending  to  the  rods  of  the  two 
ladies,  had  scarcely  time  to  disengage 
the  big  fish,  and  smooth  the  flies  again  ; 
and  the  Laird  was  declaring  that  these 
lithe  fight  as  hard  as  a  twenty-pound 
salmon.  What  did  we  care  about  those 
needles  and  points  of  black  rock  that 
every  two  or  three  seconds  showed  their 
teeth  through  the  breaking  white  surf  ? 

**  Keep  her  close  in,  boys  !**  Angus 
Sutherland  cried.  *  *  We  shall  have  a  fine 
pickling  to-morrow. '  * 

Then  one  fish,  stronger  or  bigger  than 
his  fellows,  pulls  the  rod  clean  out  of 
Mary  Avon's  hands. 

**  Well,  I  have  done  it  this  time,"  she 
says. 

**  Not  a  bit  !**  her  companion  cries. 
**  Up  all  lines  !  Back  now,  lads — 
gently  !" 

And  as  the  stem  of  the  boat  is  shoved 
over  the  great  glassy  billows,  behold  !  a 
thin  dark  line  occasionally  visible — the 
end  of  the  lost  rod  !  Then  there  is  a 
swoop  on  the  part  of  our  Doctor  ;  he  has 
both  his  hands  on  the  butt  ;  there  elapses 
a  minute  or  two  of  fighting  between  man 
and  fish  ;  and  then  we  can  see  below  the 
boat  the  wan  gleam  of  the  captured 
animal  as  it  comes  to  the  surface  in 
slow  circles.  Hurrah  !  a  seven-pounder  ! 
John  of  Skye  chuckles  to  himself  as  he 
grasps  the  big  lithe. 

*  *  Oh,  ay  !"  he  says,  *  *  the  young  leddy 
knows  ferry  well  when  to  throw  away  the 
rod.  It  is  a  gran'  good  thing  to  throw 
away  the  rod  when  there  will  be  a  big 
fish.     Ay,  ay,  it  iss  a  good  fish." 

But  the  brutes  that  fought  hardest  of 
all  were  the  dog-fish — the  snakes  of  the 
sea  ;  and  there  was  a  sort  of  holy  arch- 
angelic  joy  on  the  face  of  John  of  Skye 
when  he  seized  a  lump  of  stick  to  fell 
these  hideous  creatures  before  flinging 
them  back  into  the  water  again.  And  yet 
why  should  they  have  been  killed  on  ac- 
count of  their  snake-like  eyes  and  their 
cruel  mouth  ?  The  human  race  did  not 
rise  and  extirpate  Frederick  Smethurst 
because  he  was  ill-favored. 

By  half  past  ten  we  had  secured  a  good 
cargo  of  fish  ;  and  then  we  set  out  for 
the  yacht.  The  clear  twilight  was  still 
shining  above  the  Harris  hills  ;  but  there 
was  a  dusky  shadow  along  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  where  the  orange  ray  of  Scalpa 
light  was  shining  ;  and  there  was  dusk  in 


the  south,  so  that  the  yacht  had  become 
invisible  altogether.  It  was  a  long  pull 
back,  for  the  White  Dove  had  been  car- 
ried far  by  the  ebb  tide.  W^hen  we  found 
her  she  looked  like  a  tall  gray  ghost  in 
the  gathering  darkness  ;  and  no  light  had 
as  yet  been  put  up  ;  but  all  the  same  we 
had  a  laughing  welcome  from  Master 
Fred,  fwho  was  glad  to  have  the  fresh 
fish  wherewith  to^  supplement  our  frugal 
meals. 

Then  the  next  morning — when  we  got 
up  and  looked  around — we  were  in  the 
same  place  !  And  the  glass  would  not 
fall ;  and  the  blue  skies  kept  blue  ;  and 
we  ha.d  to  encounter  still  another  day  of 
dreamy  idleness. 

**  The  weather  is  conspiring  against 
you,  Angus,"  our  sovereign  lady  said, 
with  a  smile.  **  And  you  know  you  can- 
not run  away  from  the  yacht :  it  would 
be  so  cowardly  to  take  the  steamer. '  * 

**W[ell,  indeed,"  said  he,  *' it  is  the 
first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  found 
absolute  idleness  enjoyable  ;  and  I  am 
not  so  very  anxious  it  should  end.  Some- 
how, though,  I  fear  we  are  too  well  off. 
When  we  get  back  to  the  -region  of  let- 
ters and  telegrams,  don't  you  think  we 
shall  have  to  pay  for  all  this  selfish  hap- 
piness ?" 

"  Then  why  should  we  go  back  ?"  she 
says  lightly.  '  *  Why  not  make  a  compact 
to  forsake  the  world  altogether,  and  live 
all  our  life  on  board  the  White  Dove  ?" 

Somehow  his  eyes  wandered  to  Mary 
Avon  ;  and  he  said,  rather  absently, 

**  I,  for  one,  should  like  it  well 
enough  ;  if  it  were  only  possible." 

"  No,  no,"  says  the  Laird  brusquely, 
"  that  will  no  do  at  all.  It  was  never 
intended  that  people  should  go  and  live 
for  themselves  like  that.  Ye  have  your 
duties  to  the  nation  and  to  the  laws  that 
protect  ye.  When  I  left  Denny-mains  I 
told  my  brother  Commissioners  that  what 
I  could  do  when  I  was  away  to  further 
the  business  of  the  Burgh  I  would  do  ; 
and  I  have  entered  most  minutely  into 
several  matters  of  great  importance.  And 
that  is  why  I  am  anxious  to  get  to  Por- 
tree. 1  expect  most  important  letters 
there." 

Portree  !  Our  whereabouts  on  the 
chart  last  night  was  marked  between  45 
and  46  fathoms  W.S.W.  from  some 
nameless  rocks  ;  and  here,  as  far  as  we 
can  make  out,  we  are  still  between  these 
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mystical  numbejrs.  What  can  we  do  but 
chat  and  read  and  play  draughts  and  twirl 
round  a  rope,  and  ascend  to  the  cross- 
trees  to  look  out  for  a  breeze,  and  watch 
and  listen  to  the  animal  life  around  us  ? 

**  I  do  think,"  says  Mary  Avon  to  her 
hostess,  **  the  calling  of  those  divers  is 
the  softest  and  most  musical  sound  I  ever 
heard  ;  perhaps  because  it  is  associated 
with  so  many  beautiful  places.  Just 
fancy,  now,  if  you  were  suddenly  to  hear  a 
diver  symphony  beginning  in  an  opera — 
if  all  the  falsetto  recitative  and  the  blare 
of  the  trumpets  were  to  stop — and  if  you 
were  to  hear  the  violins  and  flutes  begin- 
ning quite  low  and  soft  a  diver  symphony, 
would  you  not  think  of  the  Hebrides, 
and  the  White  Dove,  and  the  long  summer 
days  ?  In  the  winter,  you  know,  in  Lon- 
don, I  fancy  we  should  go  once  or  twice 
to  see  that  opera  !** 

.  *  *  I  have  never  been  to  an  opera,  *  *  re- 
marks the  Laird,  quite  impervious  to 
Mary  Avon's  tender  enthusiasm.  *  *  I  am 
told  it  is  a  fantastic  exhibeetion." 

One  incident  of  that  day  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  monster  of  the  deep, 
which  approached  quite  close  to  the  hull 
of  the  White  Dove.  Leaning  over  the 
rail  we  could  see  him  clearly  in  the  clear 
water — a  beautiful,  golden,  submarine 
insect,  with  a  conical  body  like  that  of  a 
land  spider,  and  six  or  eight  slender 
legs,  by  the  incurving  of  which  he  slowly 
propelled  himself  through  the  water.  As 
we  were  perfectly  convinced  that  no  one 
had  ever  been  in  such  dead  calms  in  the 
Minch  before,  and  had  lain  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  neighborhood  of  45  and 
46,  we  took  it  for  granted  that  this  was  a 
new  animal.  In  the  temporary  absence 
of  our  F.  R.S.,  the  Laird  was  bold  enough 
to  name  it  the  Arachne  Mary-Avonensis  ; 
but  did  not  seek  to  capture  it.  It  went 
on  its  golden  way. 

But  we  were  not  to  linger  forever  in 
these  northern  seas,  surrounded  by  per- 
petual summer  calms — however  beautiful 
the  prospect  might  be  to  a  young  man 


fallen  away,  for  the  moment,  from  his 
high  ambitions.  Whatever  summons 
from  the  far  world  might  be  awaiting  us 
at  Portree  was  soon  to  be  served  upon  us. 
In  the  afternoon  a  slight  breeze  sprung 
up  that  gently  carried  us  away  past  Ru 
Hunish,  and  round  by  Eilean  Trodda, 
and  down  by  Altavaig.  The  gray-green 
basaltic  cliffs  of  the  Skye  coast  were  now 
in  shadow  ;  but  the  strong  sunlight  beat 
on  the  grassy  ledges  above  ;  and  there  was 
a  distant  roar  of  water  along  the  rocks. 
This  other  throbbing  sound,  too  :  surely 
that  must  be  some  steamer  far  away  on 
the  other  side  of  Rona  ? 

The  sunset  deepened.  Darker  and 
darker  grew  the  shadows  in  the  great 
mountains  above  us.  We  heard  the  sea 
along  the  solitary  shores. 

The  stars  came  out  in  the  twilight : 
they  seemed  clearest  just  over  the  black 
mountains.  In  the  silence  there  was  the 
sound  of  a  waterfall  somewhere — in 
among  those  dark  cliffs.  Then  our  side- 
lights were  put  up  ;  and  we  sat  on  deck  ; 
and  Mary  Avon,  nestling  close  to  her 
friend,  was  persuaded  to  sing  for  her 

Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries 

— ^just  as  if  she  had  never  heard  the  song 
before.  The  hours  went  by ;  Angus 
Sutherland  was  talking  in  a  slow,  earnest, 
desultory  fashion  ;  and  surely  he  must 
have  been  conscious  that  one  heart  there 
at  least  was  eagerly  and  silently  listening 
to  him.  The  dawn  was  near  at  hand 
when  finally  we  consented  to  go  below. 

What  time  of  the  morning  was  it  that 
we  heard  John  of  Skye  call  out,  **  Six  or 
seven  fathoms  *ll  do  V  We  knew  at  least 
that  we  had  got  into  harbor  ;  and  that  the 
first  golden  glow  of  the  daybreak  was 
streaming  through  the  skylights  .of  the 
saloon.  We  had  returned  from  the  wilds 
to  the  claims  and  the  cares  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  if  there  was  any  message  to  us,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  from  the  distant  world 
we  had  left  for  so  long,  it  was  now  wait- 
ing for  us  on  shore. — Cornhill  Magazine, 
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Seneca  in  his  later  years  was  fond  of 
the  sentiment  that  all  the  sages — Aris- 
totle, Zeno,  Theophrastus,  and  Chry- 
sippus — had  bidden  their  disciples  enter 


public  life,  and  none  of  them  had  entered 
it  himself.  And  as  he  wished  to  retire 
himself,  he  found  it  easy  to  conclude 
that  the  sages  were  not  serious,  or  at 
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least  that  they  only  meant  their  precept 
to  apply  to  an  ideal,  imaginary  state  of 
things  ;  that  very  likely  public  life  was 
the  true  sphere  for  a  wise  man  when  his 
virtues  were  useful  to  others  and  did  not 
expose  him  to  danger,  just  as  a  wise 
man  might  well  go  to  sea  if  there  were 
no  storms  or  sunken  rocks.  It  might 
seem  singular  that  men  who  are  not  re- 
markable for  success  in  the  management 
of  temporal  affairs  should  undertake  to 
advise  others  in  the  conduct  of  life. 
When  Mr.  Emerson  published  a  volume 
of  essays  on  that  subject  he  laughed  in 
his  preface  at  his  own  presumption,  be- 
cause his  garden  would  have  been  a  wil- 
derness if  admiring  neighbors  had  not 
kept  it  in  order  for  him.  This  was  bet- 
ter than  Confucius  and  Mencius,  who 
both  stood  too  much  upon  their  dignity 
to  keep  long  in  office  anywhere,  and  yet 
were  quite  sure  that  the  pettiest  prince 
who  would  make  them,  or  a  philosopher 
much  inferior  to  them,  prime  minister 
with  full  powers,  would  be  rewarded  by 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  empire. 
At  the  present  day  that  empire  is 
•governed  by  functionaries  who  gain  their 
positions  by  passing  examinations  in  the 
doctrines  of  those  unsuccessful  politi- 
cians, or  buying  certificates  that  they  have 
passed  them.  Apparently  the  chiefs  of 
a  peculiarly  simple  and  practical  society 
convinced  themselves  that  people  who 
practise  the  art  of  success  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  teach  the  theory. 

We  hear,  indeed,  of  wise  men  who  were 
able  to  teach  their  wisdom,  but  they 
flourished  commonly  before  the  rise  of 
literature.  Laelius  and  Coruncanius  and 
Cato  the  Elder  were  wise,  and  walked 
daily  in  the  forum,  to  be  consulted  not 
merely  as  to  how  to  manage  a  lawsuit, 
but  as  to  whether  to  buy  a  farm,  or  how 
to  marry  a  daughter  ;  and  King  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory  sat  upon  his  throne 
and  spake  three  thousand  proverbs.  But 
few  of  the  proverbs  of  King  Solomon 
would  have  reached  us  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  men  of  Hezekiah,  King  of  Ju- 
dah,  who  copied  them  out.  Laelius  and 
Coruncanius  left  their  fame  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  tradition  to  the  days  of  Cicero, 
with  whom  it  would  have  died  a  natural 
death  unless  his  patriotism  had  led  him 
to  exalt  them  above  the  seven  wise  men 
of  Greece  (who  also  are  known  chiefly 
by  some  short  proverbs  not  very  aston- 


ishing nowadays).  Cato  the  Elder* 
though  he  wrote  a  book  on  farming  that 
seems  to  have  been  quite  as  instructive 
for  the  period  as  the  maxims  of  Poor 
Richard,  was  remembered  for  his  exem- 
plary life,  which  gave  him  so  much  legiti- 
mate food  for  his  vanity,  and  for  his 
success  in  decrying  the  nobility,  rather 
than  for  his  book. 

Perhaps  the  essays  of  Bacon  and  the 
sayings  of  Goethe  might  be  cited  as  really 
great  books  of  practical  wisdom,  written 
by  men  who  had  attained  large  practical 
success.  But  even  these  seem  like  ex- 
ceptions that  prove  the  rule.  Bacon  was 
always  easily  discouraged  in  his  practical 
career,  and  his  final  conviction  was  that 
he  was  **  fitter  to  hold  a  book  than  to 
play  a  part  !'*  Goethe  let  his  practical 
functions  drop  when  he  had  made  sure 
of  the  consideration  which  was  more 
readily  paid  to  the  titular  privy  councillor 
of  Weimar  than  to  the  first  poet  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  the  court  theatre  of  Weimar 
did  not  thrive  in  a  material  sense  under 
his  direction.  One  might  almost  say 
that  the  nature  of  both  was  so  large  that 
they  were  able  to  act  what,  in  most,  stays 
at  the  point  of  idle  castle  building. 
Bacon  imagined  he  was  acquiring  a  posi- 
tion which  would  enable  him  to  get  re- 
search endowed,  and  the  indispensable 
encyclopsedia  compiled  ;  Goethe,  in  all 
things  more  fortunate,  imagined  that  he 
was  exemplifying,  on  a  safe  and  limited 
scale,  the  practical  application  of  ideal 
wisdom.  Still,  although  Bacon  and 
Goethe  were  probably  intended  by  nature 
to  study  the  world  rather  than  to  act  in 
it,  they  gained  a  sort  of  success  by  forc- 
ing their  vast  theoretical  ability  to  bear 
practical  fruit.  There  are  other  men  — 
like  Antiphon  and  Raleigh  and  Machia- 
velli  and  Maitland  of  Lethington — who 
would  have  succeeded  much  better  if  they 
had  not  been  too  clever.  They  owe  their 
failure  among  their  contemporaries  to 
the  perverse  insight  which  gives  them 
a  false  reputation  with  posterity.  Guic- 
ciardini  was  a  thriving  and  successful 
politician,  and  regarded  Machiavelli  as  a 
reckless,  violent  young  man,  who  could 
not  keep  from  compromising  himself, 
both  in  his  books  and  in  his  conduct. 
But  north  of  the  Alps  Machiavelli's 
cynical  effrontery,  which  left  right  and 
wrong  wholly  out  of  political  calcula- 
tions, has  always  passed  for  the  profound- 
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est  cunning.  A  man  who  is  fairly  on  a 
level  with  his  contemporaries  in  practical 
things  is  able  to  astonish  them  by  being 
ahead  of  the  age  in  matters  of  specula- 
tion, although,  unless  the  speculation  is' 
touched  with  some  contagious  passion, 
it  simply  loosens  a  man's  hold  upon  life. 
Lethington  took  a  positive  view  of  poli- 
tics in  a  theological  age,  and  his  reward 
was  to  be  beheaded,  after  drifting  into 
the  service  of  Queen  Mary,  when  she 
in  turn  had  thrown  herself  into  her  last 
part  as  a  confessor,  soon  to  be  a  martyr, 
for  Catholicism.  Raleigh  was  a  man  of 
splendid  ability.  All  his  life  he  passed 
for  one  of  the  greatest  Englishmen,  at  a 
time  when  great  Englishmen  were  many. 
Yet  he  never  attained  to  be  more  than 
the  Captain  of  the  Queen's  Guards  and 
the  planter  of  Virginia,  which,  directly 
at  any  rate,  brought  little  profit  though 
much  glory.  Perhaps  Bacon  was  think- 
ing of  him  and  Essex  when  he  said  that 
it  was  a  common  error  to  value  intimate 
access  to  princes,  and  the  reputation  of 
popularity,  for  theirjown  sake,  since  both 
are  dangerous,  and,  unless  skilfully  han- 
dled to  further  ends,  bring  nothing  but 
barren  envy. 

If  men  who  have  a  reputation  for  wis- 
dom are  seldom  wise  for  themselves,  it  is 
almost  the  same  with  nations.  The  Hin- 
doos have  never  had  a  civilization  to 
boast  of,  but  their  books  of  practical 
prudence,  founded  upon  various  applica- 
tions of  the  beast  epic,  have  started  from 
Persia,  and  gone  the  tour  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  Mediaeval  Germany  was 
not  highly  civilized  compared  with 
France  or  Italy,  but  the  German  fable  of 
'*  Reynard  the  Fox"  passed  from  one 
land  to  another  in  the  Middle  Age  as  the 
best  allegory  of  the  seamy  side  of  things. 
In  the  later  Middle  Age,  when  the  seamy 
side  of  things  was  most  prominent,  it  was 
the  German  story  of  '*  Tyl  Owl  Glass** 
that  travelled,  while  the  admirable  farce  of 
•*  Patelin"  stayed  at  home.  Again,  when 
we  pass  from  the  wisdom  of  chap-books 
to  the  wisdom  of  proverbs,  it  is  still  the 
same  thing.  No  country  in  the  world  is 
richer  in  wise  proverbs  than  Spain, 
which  bought  two  generations  of  su- 
premacy at  the  price  of  three  centuries 
of  exhaustion.  Israel  was  wise  in  liter- 
ature ;  and  now  that  it  has  been  dis- 
persed among  the  nations  and  scattered 
among  the  countries,  it  has  become  wise 


in  conduct  too  ;  but  when  the  people 
dwelt  in  their  own  land,  their  own  wise 
men  condemned  their  folly.  And  since 
then  the  Hebrew  intellect  has  added 
little  to  the  theory  of  conduct,  though 
it  has  excelled  in  applying  it. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the  He- 
brew books  of  wisdom  is  their  magnifi- 
cent persistent  optimism.  There  is  not 
a  trace  to  be  found  in  them  of  the  prob- 
lem which  vexes  the  soul  of  psalmist 
and  prophet,  the  apparent  prosperity  of 
the  wicked.  We  might  read  the  Prov- 
erbs, and  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  and  the 
Son  of  Sirach,  and  even  the  Preacher, 
forever,  without  suspecting  that  the 
plain  way  to  success  is  to  be  skeptical 
and  cynical,  unscrupulous  and  hard. 
Instead,  we  always  find  the  fool  and  the 
ungodly  coupled  together  when  the  un- 
godly is  mentioned  at  all.  In  the  Book 
of  Wisdom  it  is  just  admitted  that  the 
wicked  are  able  to  persecute  the  right- 
eous, but  they  are  forced  to  confess 
themselves  fools  at  last,  though  they 
have  a  plausible  theory  of  their  be- 
havior. **  Our  life  is  short  and  tedious, 
and  in  the  death  of  a  man  there  is  no . 
remedy.  .  .  .  We  are  born  at  all 
adventure,  and  we  shall  be  hereafter  as 
though  we  had  never  been  ;  for  the 
breath  in  our  nostrils  is  as  smoke  and 
a  little  spark  is  the  moving  of  our  heart, 
which  being  extinguished,  our  body  shall 
be  turned  into  ashes,  and  our  spirit 
shall  vanish  as  the  soft  air,  and  our  name 
shall  be  forgotten  in  time,  and  no  man 
shall  have  our  works  in  remembrance, 
and  our  life  shall  pass  away  as  the  trace 
of  a  cloud.  .  .  .  Come  on,  therefore  ; 
let  us  enjoy  the  good  things  that  are 
present."  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
they  are  abandoned  to  this  musical  soph- 
istry as  a  punishment  for  their  discon- 
tent ;  for  the  Lord  **  will  be  found  of 
them  that  tempt  him  not,  and  showeth 
himself  unto  such  as  do  not  distrust 
him  ;  for  froward  thoughts  separate 
from  God  :  .  .  .  for  wisdom  is  a  lov- 
ing spirit,  and  will  not  acquit  a  blas- 
phemer of  his  thoughts."  But  the 
difficulty  only  arises  late.  One  might 
say  that  it  was  a  criticism  of  the  cynical 
behavior  to  which  the  pessimism  of 
the  Preacher  might  lead  a  soft,  base 
nature.  In  the  earlier  books  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  all  serious  and  intelli- 
gent people  will  naturally  respect  what  is 
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respectable.  The  great  difficulty  in  the 
path  of  the  aspirant  is  simply  his  own 
laziness  and  frivolity,  not  the  complex- 
ity of  outward  conditions,  not  the  possi- 
bilities of  anarchical  success.  It  is 
from  this  point  of  view  that  we  must  ex- 
plain the  starting  point,  *  *  The  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  : 
a  good  understanding  have  all  they  that 
do  thereafter."  The  novice  has  to  be 
turned  to  attention  and  effort  by  re- 
ligion, and  this  done,  he  will  probably 
go  straight.  There  is  always  the  feeling 
that  wilfulness  is  wrong  and  perilous. 

*  *  There  is  a  way  that  seemeth  right  to  a 
man,  but  the  end  thereof  is  the  way  of 
death.  ...  A  wise  man  feareth  and  de- 
parteth  from  evil,  but  the  fool  rageth 
and  is  confident."  There  is  practically 
no  doubt  that  if  a  man  can  get  to  work 
in  a  proper  spirit,  he  will  succeed  well 
enough  :  **  In  all  labor  there  is  profit.** 

*  *  The  hand  of  the  diligent  shall  be  made 
fat,  but  the  talk  of  the  lips  tendeth  to 
penury.*'  **  The  crown  of  the  wise  is 
their  riches.*'  And  again,  **  Seest  thou 
a  man  diligent  in  his  business  ?  he  shall 
stand  before  kings,  he  shall  not  stand 
before  mean  men.'*  There  are  not 
many  safety-valves  like  **  Better  a  little 
with  the  fear  of  the  Lord  than  great 
treasure  and  trouble  therewith  ;'*  **  The 
wealth  of  the  sinner  is  laid  up  for  the 
just  ;**  **  Wealth  gotten  by  vanity  shall 
diminish,  but  he  that  gathereth  by  labor 
shall  increase." 

But  the  wise  seem  not  careful  to  an- 
swer in  such  matters  ;  they  uniformly 
treat  wisdom  as  its  own  best  reward, 
and  folly  as  its  own  worst  punishment. 
For  once  that  they  say  *'  Shame  shall 
be  the  promotion  of  fools,"  they  say 
many  times,  **  The  foolishness  of  fools 
is  folly."  **  The  wisdom  of  the  pru- 
dent is  to  understand  his  way ;  but 
the  folly  of  fools  is  deceit."  Moral  dis- 
tinctions seem  still  to  have  something  of 
the  freshness  of  novelty  ;  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  dwell  upon  them  and  to  view  them  in 
their  simplest  form.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Proverbs  anywhere  that  goes 
deeper  than  **  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old 
he  will  not  depart  from  it."  At  the 
same  time  there  is  no  abandon  or  enthu- 
siasm about  the  Hebrew  code  of  con- 
duct. We  meet  again  and  again  with 
maxims  like,   **  He  that  hateth  surety- 


ship is  sure  ;"  *'  So  long  as  thou  doest 
good  unto  thyself,  men  will  speak  good 
of  thee  ;**  although  there  is  a  clear 
sense,  too,  that  cheating  and  stinginess 
never  pay  in  the  long-run.  **  There  is 
that  withholdeth  more  than  is  need, 
but  it  tendeth  to  poverty  ;**  **  There  is  a 
sore  disease  that  I  have  seen  under  the 
sun,  and  it  is  common  among  men  ; 
riches  kept  by  the  owners  thereof  to 
their  hurt  ;  such  riches  perish  through 
evil  travail.** 

But  the  economical  situation  was  not 
far  enough  advanced  to  make  honest 
riches  common  ;  diligence  and  temper 
and  discretion,  keeping  out  of  quarrels 
and  out  of  poverty  and  debt,  is  really 
the  practical  object  for  a  wise  man. 
This  makes  it  the  more  surprising  that 
the  general  conception  of  wisdom  should 
be  so  exalted.  It  is  a  complete  con- 
trast and  converse  to  Goethe's  aphorism 
that  Napoleon  was  cynical  and  positive 
in  speech,  because  he  lived  and  acted 
wholly  in  the  idea.  This  was  the 
reason  of  his  impatient  contempt  for 
idealogues,  who  talked  and  theorized 
where  they  were  not  able  to  act.  Of 
course  Napoleon  had  a  right  to  be  angry 
with  men  who  were  intruding  into  what 
they  had  not  seen,  and  paid  his  own 
tribute  to  idealism,  as  Goethe  observes, 
at  St.  Helena.  But  still  the  immense 
earnestness  of  the  Hebrews  on  one  side 
of  their  subject  is  curious  when  we  con- 
sider what  a  modest  view  they  took  of 
the  other.  The  Hebrew  wise  man  has 
not  the  prestige  of  a  hero  of  Plutarch  or 
of  Dr.  Smiles,  to  say  nothing  of  St.  An- 
thony, or  even  of  Diogenes.  But  while 
they  refrain  from  speaking  highly  of 
themselves  or  their  life,  they  cannrtt 
speak  highly  enough  of  wisdom. 

**  Counsel  is  mine  and  sound  wisdom  : 
I  am  understanding  and  have  strength. 
By  me  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree 
justice.  By  me  princes  rule  and  nobles, 
all  the  judges  of  the  earth.  I  love  them 
that.  Jove  me  ;  and  those  that  seek  me 
early  shall  find  me.  Riches  and  honor 
are  with  me  ;  durable  riches  and  right- 
eousness. *  *  There  are  critics  who  think 
all  this  magnificence  an  afterthought, 
and  assure  us  that  the  introduction 
to  Proverbs  is  much  the  latest  part  of 
the  book.  But  let  us  hear  the  Son  of 
Sirach  : 

"  Wisdom   shall  praise    herself,    and 
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shall  glory  in  the  midst  of  her  people. 
In  the  congregation  of  the  Most  High 
shall  she  open  her  mouth,  and  triumph 
before  her  judges.  I  came  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Most  High,  and  covered 
the  earth  as  a  cloud.  I  dwelt  in  high 
places,  and  my  throne  is  in  a  cloudy' 
pillar.  I  alone  compassed  the  circuit 
of  the  heaven  and  walked  in  the  bottom 
of  the  deep." 

The  same  man  wrote,  without  any 
apparent  sense  of  incongruity,  **  If  thou 
hast  been  forced  to  eat,  arise,  go  forth, 
vomit,  and  thou  shalt  have  rest.  .  .  . 
Cocker  thy  child  and  he  shall  make  thee 
afraid  :  play  with  him  and  he  will  bring 
thee  to  heaviness  :  bow  down  his  neck 
while  he  is  young,  and  beat  him  on  the 
sides  while  he  is  a  child,  lest  he  wax 
stubborn  and  be  disobedient  unto  thee, 
and  so  bring  sorrow  upon  thy  heart." 

The  Son  of  Sirach  is  exceedingly  full 
upon  all  questions  of  manners  and  pru- 
dence— the  management  of  servants,  of 
women,  of  property,  of  expense,  of  ac- 
quaintance, and  throughout  the  tone  is 
of  cheeiful,  shrewd  good-nature,  and 
modesty  in  dealing  with  others,  and  of 
deep  inward  complacency  for  himself. 

In  one  thing  he  is  an  illiberal  thinker  ; 
he  does  not  think  that  it  is  everybody's 
business  to  be  wise  ;  there  is  only  not 
a  physical  distinction  drawn  between 
the  righteous  and  sinners.  There  is 
much  less  exhortation  to  the  sinful  than 
in  Proverbs,  and  much  more  observa- 
tion of  their  propensities.  Besides,  there 
is  a  broad  line  between  the  cultivated 
and  the  uncultivated,  which  does  not 
coincide  with  the  line  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  but  with  the  line  between 
leisure  and  handicraft.  "  The  wisdom 
of  a  learned  man  cometh  by  opportunity 
of  leisure  ;  and  he  that  hath  little  busi- 
ness shall  become  wise."  Then  after 
enumerating  the  social  services  of  hus- 
bandmen, carpenters,  carvers,  smiths, 
and  DOtters,  "  all  these  trust  in  their 
hands,  and  every  one  is  wise  in  his 
work.  Without  these  cannot  a  city  be 
inhabited,  and  they  shall  not  dwell 
where  they  will,  or  go  up  and  down  ; 
they  shall  not  be  sought  for  m  public 
councils,  nor  sit  high  in  the  congrega- 
tions ;  they  shall  not  sit  on  the  judges' 
seat,  nor  understand  the  sentence  of 
judgment ;  they  cannot  declare  justice 
and  judgment,   and  they  shall  not   be 


found  where  parables  are  spoken.  But 
they  will  maintain  the  state  of  the  world, 
and  their  desire  is  in  the  work  of  their 
craft."  At  first  sight  this  seems  a  glar- 
ing contradiction  of  the  experience  of 
Athens,  which  the  Son  of  Sirach  might 
have  known,  and  the  experience  of  Flor- 
ence, which  he  could  not  know  ;  and  it 
is  hardly  an  answer  that  Antioch  and 
Alexandria  were  greater  cities,  and  that 
he  was  of  the  same  mind  as  Plato  and 
Aristotle  whom  he  would  have  thought 
■wiser  than  Thucydides.  In  fact  the 
quickness  of  wit  and  versatility  of  re- 
source that  are  glorified  in  the  speech 
of  Pericles  have  only  a  very  remote 
connection  with  a  steady  grasp  on  fixed 
principles,  and  a  methodical  application 
of  a  definite  system  of  rules.  And  these 
have  to  be  taught  and  learnt  at  leisure  ; 
and  these  were  what  the  Son  of  Sirach 
meant  by  wisdom.  The  shrewd  incon- 
stancy of  the  clever  democrats  who  never 
adhered  to  unsuccessful  leaders  or  poli- 
cies would  have  shocked  him  ;  if  he 
had  read  the  debate  over  the  fate  of  Me- 
los,  or  even  Mytilene,  he  would  have 
said,  "  The  knowledge  of  wickedness  is 
not  wisdom,  neither  at  any  time  the  coun- 
sel of  sinners  prudence."  Not  that  he 
wasarigorist  by  any  means.  "  He  that 
hath  understanding  will  please  great 
men."  "  He  that  pleaseth  great  men 
shall  get  pardon  for  iniquity." 

On  one  side  his  ideal  is  a  courtier  like 
Commines,  always  discreet  enough  to 
be  valued  and  respected  by  superiors 
less  wise  than  himself  ;  on  the  other 
side  it  is  a  sage  like  the  Brahmin  who 
declined  a  piece  of  Sanskrit  taskwork 
the  Indian  Government  pressed  him  to 
undertake,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
beneath  his  dignity  ;  and  when  the  au- 
thorities hinted  at  his  poverty,  replied 
that  he  had  a  hundred  a  year,  and  could 
liv^  as  he  wanted  on  fifty.  Or  if  this 
is  a  trifle  too  egotistic  a  picture,  we  may 
turn  to  the  sublime  old  age  of  Mencius 
when  he  had  found  that  to  be  ruler  of 
the  empire  was  not  one  of  the  three 
things  in  which  the  superior  man  de- 
lights, and  that  drawing  to  himself  all 
the  most  intelligent  persons  of  the  em- 
pire, and  being  able  to  teach  and  nour- 
ish them  was.  In  general,  Hebrew  wis- 
dom does  not  pique  itself  upon  con- 
sistency ;  it  is  only  careful  to  hold  fast 
the  foundation   of  self-control,  self-re- 
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spect,  and  reverence,  and  then  feels  a 
certain  pleasure  in  accumulating  aphor- 
isms on   both   sides   of  any  question  ; 
there  is   no   discussion,    but  plenty  of 
materials   for  it,    and   one  feels   that  if 
much  of  the  Son  of  Sirach's  teaching 
is   second-hand,  he    is    like    Horace — 
•*  Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  ma- 
gistri."     In  another  way,  too,  Horace  is 
like   him.     That  charming  poet  never 
quite  decided  between  the  rival  charms 
of  the  life  of  a  courtier  and  the  life  of  a 
hermit.     He  might  have  been  secretary 
to  Augustus,  and  after  all  he  felt  that  it 
was  the  crown  of  his  life  to  have  been 
the  friend  of  the  best  men  of  his  day, 
and  he  valued  their  worth  all  the  more 
for  their  high  station.     We  cannot  say 
that  he  was  mercenary  ;  one  of  the  wisest 
things  in  his  life,  in  his  own  judgment, 
was  his  resolution  to  take  nothing  from 
Maecenas  but  one  poor  little  farm  ;  and 
when  Maecenas  grew  troublesome   and 
querulous,  he  could    parade  his   inde- 
pendence without  offence.     There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  sort  of  success  in 
life   that  Horace  or  Prosper   M^rim^e 
gained,  is  the  sort  of  success  which  it  is 
easiest  for  a  clever  and  amiable  man  to 
gain  by   planning  for  it.     There  is   a 
certain  degree  of  cynicism  inseparable 
from  the  idea  of  planning  one's  life  at 
all  ;  it  implies  that  one  has  no  constrain- 
ing impulses,   no  absorbing  ties,  which 
would   distract   a  man   from    his   own 
prospects  and  his  own  character.     And 
this  cynicism  is  itself  rather  a  recom- 
mendation to  people  who  have  got   to 
the  top  of  the  tree,  and  have  a  little  in- 
clination to  look  down  upon  every  thing  ; 
and  it  is  rather  an  obstacle  to  attaining 
purely  practical  independent  success.     A 
deliberate    inquiry    into    the    question 
what  to  do,  and  how   to  do  it,  is  very 
apt   to    lead  to   the  question   whether 
any  thing    is    quite   worth    doing,  and 
there  are  few  records  of  any  large  prac- 
tical success  in  business  or  war,  or  poli- 
tics, or  art,  without  an  imperative  con- 
sistent craving  to  do  some  definite  thing. 
There  is  no  sounder  rule  for  the  prac- 
tical man  than  Cromwell's  :  One  never 
goes  so  far  as  when  one  does  not  know 
where  one  is   going  :    or  the    counsel 
which   was  given  to  Dante  in  Paradise 
to  follow  his  star.     And  so  one  notices 
in  all  the  great  men  of  action  a  certain 


vein  of  personal  non-rational  belief, 
even  when  they  sat  as  loose  to  contem- 
porary orthodoxy  as  Csesar.  And  this 
does  not  perceptibly  impair  the  sound- 
ness of  their  practical  judgment.  The 
late  A.  T.  Stewart  was  never  seduced 
into  bolstering  up  unsound  connections, 
because  he  had  persuaded  himself  that 
luck  depended  upon  having  the  same 
orange  woman's  stall  outside  his  place  of 
business. 

It  is   not   every  talent  that  is  attrac- 
tive :  Virgil,   for  instance,  was  too  ab- 
sorbed  in  his  work  to  be    intimate   in 
Maecenas's  circle, where  Horace  hints  that 
they  laughed  a  little  at  him  behind  his 
back,    and  the  obstreperous   self-asser- 
tion  of  Propertius  did  him   no   good. 
Horace's  philosophy  of  life  is  a  philoso- 
phy for  the  use  of  dependants  who  wish 
to  retain  their  self-possession  and  self- 
respect,  and  therefore  must  be  ready  to 
resume  their  independence.     They  must 
not  let  themselves  fall  into  the  attitude 
of  competing  beggars   for  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  the  rich  man's   table  :  if 
they  want  any  thing,  the  way  to  get  it  is 
not  to  ask  for  it.     Perhaps  Horace  had 
got  all  he  wanted  for   himself  so  long 
that   it   was   easy   for  him   to   look   at 
things    too    much    from    the    patron's 
point  of  view  ;  he  knew  which  kind  of 
dependant  a  patron  would  like  and  ap- 
prove, but  patrons  are  sometimes   like 
the  public  at  large,  and  put  off  what  they 
approve  with  chill  praise.     If  we  were 
to  count  up  dependants  who  have  thriven 
best,  we  should  find  that  they  commonly 
understood  how  to  be   troublesome  as 
well   as   how   to   be   useful,    and   were 
cleverer  or,  at  any  rate,  more  energetic 
than  their  patrons.     And  even  Horace 
does   not  think  the  patron  will  neces- 
sarily be  of  a  higher  nature  :  he  expects 
the  patron  to  correct  his  dependant  for 
the  faults  he  allows   in  himself.     But 
the  dependant  must  never  drift  into  dis- 
putes with  his  patron  about  trifles,   or 
assert  his   own  tastes   against  his  ;    the 
only   point  where  it  is  worth  while  to 
make  a  stand  is  in  defence  of  a  friend  of 
one's  own  introducing.     Another  very 
important  principle  is  not  to  expect  too 
much.     There  was  a  certain  Iccius  who 
was  collector  of  the  estates  of  Agrippa, 
in  Sicily,  and  had  a  library  of  Greek 
philosophy,  and  once  was  rash  enough  to 
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:  of  making  his  fortune  by  joining 
Arabian  expedition.     Horace  is  very 
with    him,  and  tells  him   that  his 
;e  as  Agrippa's  collector  is  all  that  he 
,ht  to  wish  for.    It  is  important  to  set- 
down  as  soon  as  possible  to  tranquil 

joyment,  and  not  leave  life  till  one  is 

1. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  marked  con- 

asts  between  the  moral  philosophy  of 
forace  and  the  Son  of  Sirach.  The 
atter  holds,  to  be  sure,  that  it  is  well 
.0  remember  the  latter  end  as  a  reason 
for  enjoying  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
but  he  does  not  apply  the  thought  to 
the  young.  According  to  him  youth  is 
the  time  of  moral  discipline  and  self- 
conquest  ;  his  motto  for  the  young  is, 
**  He  that  departeth  from  pleasures 
crowneth  his  life.*'*  Horace's  is, 
**  Hither  bid  them  bring  the  wine  and 
perfume,  and  the  flowers  of  the  dear 
rose  that  fadeth  soon,  while  we  have 
goods  and  youth  to  give  us  leave." 
According  to  Horace,  who  anticipates 
herein  the  general  judgment  of  the  un- 
instructed  common-sense  of  Christen- 
dom, the  time  for  moral  discipline  is  old 
age.  He  was  not  exactly  the  inventor 
of  the  theory  ;  it  was  anticipated  in  a 
saying  of  Hesiod,  **  Work  for  the  young, 
and  counsel  for  them  of  ripe  age,  and 
prayers  for  the  old  ;"  but  he  is  almost 
the  first  to  formulate  it  in  Roman  so- 
ciety. Catullus  believes  in  amusing 
himself  when  he  is  young,  but  he  does 
not  believe  in  reforming  when  he  is  old. 
And  Horace  is  perfectly  serious  about 
reforming  ;  he  has  the  same  objection 
to  hoary  vice  as  the  Son  of  Sirach,  and 
his  last  words  bid  those  who  are  unable 
to  mend  to  leave  the  world  betimes — 

"  Lest  youth  that  wears 
Its  motley  better,  kick  thee  down  the  stairs." 

Not  that  he  recommends  young  men 
to  neglect  themselves  ;  he  thinks  that 
sedulous  watchfulness,  self-examination, 
and  good  resolutions  are  all  very  ap- 
propriate remedies  for  the  faults  which 
are  not  pleasant  to  commit.  And,  after 
all,  this  is  the  largest  class  of  faults  ;  it 
is  only  wine  and  love  in  which  Horace 
preaches     self-indulgence ;    waste    and 

*  **  Rejoice,  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let 
thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth," 
is  one  of  the  many  audacities  of  the  Preacher. 


spite  and  bad  temper  and  castle-build- 
ing and  ambition  and  worry  do  no 
good,  and  should  be  checked  at  once  ; 
every  one  should  try  from  the  first  to 
find  out  his  proper  place  in  the  world, 
and  keep  to  it  without  fidgeting  himself 
by  comparisons  with  the  lot  of  others. 
According  to  Horace,  this  last  was  the 
prevailing  folly  of  his  contemporaries  ; 
according  to  Loyola,  it  was  the  great 
temptation  of  penitents  in  his  day  to 
think  that  they  would  have  attained  sal- 
vation more  easily  in  some  other  vo- 
cation. 

Horace  was  almost  the  last  student 
who  mastered  the  art  of  life  as  a  liberal 
art  in  antiquity.  Phaedrus,  with  all  his 
shrewdness  and  bonhommie^  is  servile  ; 
and  Cato  the  CTrammarian,  popular  as 
he  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  reminds 
modem  readers  too  strongly  of  copy- 
books. His  advice  savors  too  much  of 
his  virtuous  intentions  and  too  little  of 
real  observation  of  life.  It  is  clear  from 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  other 
writers* of  the  fourth  century,  that  ob- 
servers of  life  had  been  driven  to  study 
what  was  lucky  rather  than  what  was 
prudent ;  because  their  general  experi- 
ence had  convinced  them  that  such  luck 
as  was  then  in  the  world  told  for  a  good 
deal,  while  such  prudence  as  there  was 
told  for  very  little.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
prudence  regains  something  of  its  proper 
powers,  but  it  is  a  prolix,  and,  so  to  say, 
a  lavish  prudence  :  the  mediaeval  wise 
man  almost  seems  to  have  no  other  dis- 
tinction than  that  he  is  a  man  of  medita- 
tion and  of  maxims.  He  talks  about  it, 
and  about  it,  and  there  is  always  some 
sense  in  his  talk  ;  but  there  is  a  feeling, 
never  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  Italy 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  a  great  many 
wise  men  speak  without  thinking  in 
order  to  gain  time  to  think  without 
speaking.  Commines  is  on  the  ver)' 
verge  of  passing  out  of  the  Middle  Ages 
into  modern  times,  or  at  all  events  into 
the!, time  of  the  Renaissance,  and  his 
judgment  is  almost  always  right.  We 
can  see  that  nearly  all  that  he  con- 
demns is  foolish,  nearly  all  that  he  ap- 
proves is  wise ;  and  yet,  though  his 
judgments  ^re  often  elaborate  enough, 
we  feel  as  if  they  were  superficial ;  he 
never  tells  us  why  the  enterprises  of 
Louis  XI.  were  in  themselves  more 
feasible  than  those  of  Charles  the  Bold  ; 
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he  only  impresses  us  with  his  own  strong 
conviction  that,  somehow  or  other,  the 
rash  cunning  of  the  one  was  safer  than 
the  rash  obstinacy  of  the  other. 

When  we  come  to  Bacon  we  feel  that 
we  have  left  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even 
the  Renaissance,  behind  :  yet  we  have 
not  come  to  the  modern  world  either. 
We  might  say  that  he  has  not  advanced 
to  it ;  we  might  say  he  has  not  come 
down  to  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  in 
Harvey's  criticism  on  the  first  part  of 
the  **  Novum  Organum,"  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  wrote  on  natural  philosophy 
like  a  Lord  Chancellor,  and  in  King 
James's  criticism  that  he  was  not  phi- 
losopher enough  himself  to  understand 
his  discourses  on  law.  Bacon's  gre«it- 
ness  of  mind  showed  itself  in  always  be- 
ing perceptibly  above  his  business  :  in- 
stead of  doing  what  was  possible  at  the 
moment,  he  was  always  planning  some 
larger  task  to  be  taken  in  hand  when  he 
could  count  upon  suitable  collaboration. 

He  was  content  with  nothing  short  of 
an  exhaustive  theory  of  success  in  private 
and  public  life,  with  a  preliminary  trea- 
tise on  the  formation  of  character,  which 
he  called  the  Georgics  of  the  mind.  He 
was  too  magnificently  hopeful  to  inquire 
whether  there  was  not  something  im- 
possible in  a  science  which  had  been 
left  undiscovered  so  long,  though  its 
subject  was  so  close  to  human  interest, 
and  forced  itself  upon  human  observa- 
tion. The  Greeks  had  already  discussed 
the  question  whether  virtue  was  teach- 
able, and  Aristotle  had  summed  up  the 
controversy  by  the  decision  that  only 
students  who  were  well  grounded  in  the 
practice  of  morals  could  profit  by  in- 
struction in  the  theory.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  any  thing  was  needed 
for  the  preliminary  training  beyond  dili- 
gence and  consistency  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  guardians.  This  really  car- 
ries us,  after  all,  as  far  as  it  is  easy  or  safe 
to  go.  Conduct  is  much  more  an  affair 
of  habit  than  of  inclination,  and  of  im- 
pulse than  of  calculation  ;  people  do 
what  has  to  be  done  without  stopping 
to  think  if  they  like  it,  or  protest  that 
they  wish  they  had  not  got  to  do  it, 
and  do  it  all  the  same,  though  perhaps  a 
little  the  worse.  Their  activity,  what 
there  is  of  it,  works  itself  out  so  far  as 
circumstances  permit  in  any  wholesome 
or  unwholesome  direction  it  may  have 
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taken  without  much  reflection  upon  the 
question  whether  it  is  ideally  worth 
while  to  do  as  they  are  doing.  If  a 
man's  occupation  provides  him  with 
what  he  has  come  to  think  necessaries, 
or  he  is  provided  with  these  by  some- 
thing else  than  work,  he  pursues  it  quite 
contentedly,  although  it  is  of  very  little 
use  to  the  world,  and  although  he  may 
not  be  succeeding  in  it. 

The  knowledge  which  is  really  useful 
to  us — more  usejful  than  the  knowledge 
of  what  a  disinterested,  public-spirited 
spectator  will  praise  us  for,  more  useful 
than  the  knowledge  of  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  our  actions  to  ourselves  and 
others,  more  useful  than  the  knowledge 
of  our  own  capacity — is  different  from 
all  these  ;  it  is  the  knowledge  of  other 
men,  how  far  they  are  likely  to  further 
or  hinder  us  in  doing  what  we  already 
tend  to  do.  This  will  help  us  to  choose 
among  our  tendencies.  We  need  to 
know  which  of  them  we  shall  be  able  to 
impose  if  we  are  strong,  in  which  we 
shall  have  sympathy  if  we  are  gregari- 
ous, in  which  we  shall  be  protected  if 
we  are  feeble,  in  which  we  shall  be  left 
unmolested  if  we  are  insignificant.  All 
other  knowledge,  especially  self-knowl- 
edge, is  only  profitable  to  check  us  if 
we  are  going  to  ruin,  and  to  paralyze 
us  if  we  were  going  to  do  pretty  well. 
**  He  that  regardeth  the  wind  shall  not 
sow,  and  he  that  regardeth  the  clouds 
shall  not  reap."  '*  A  man,"  as  Goethe 
says,  **  must  overrate  himself  a  little, 
perhaps  more  than  a  little  (if  he  thinks 
of  himself  at  all),  if  he  is  to  come  up  to 
all  the  expectations  entertained  of  him." 
The  valuable  self-knowledge  is  negative 
rather  than  positive.  A  man  must  not 
think  he  can  do  what  he  cannot,  he  must 
not  think  what  he  can  do  impossible  : 
but  the  prolonged  contemplation  which 
is  needed  to  bring  any  man  to  a  clear 
sense  of  his  powers  and  their  limits  is  a 
drag  on  activity  for  the  time,  and  issues 
in  either  despondency  or  an  overweening 
confidence,  which  at  first  is  often  a  valu- 
able weapon,  and  ends  by  becoming  a 
snare.  *  *  They  measuring  themselves  by 
themselves,  and  comparing  themselves 
among  themselves,  have  not  attained 
unto  righteousness." 

Now  Bacon  had  made  his  way  by 
no  spontaneous  fitness  fon  high  place, 
but  by  diligently  studying  himself  and 
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all  the  people  who  he  hoped  would 
help  him.  When  he  was  first  in  Par- 
liament he  seems  to  have  offended 
his  colleagues  by  what  would  nowa- 
days be  called  viewines,  and  when 
he  had  established  his  parliamentary 
position  he  compromised  his  career  at 
Court  by  a  futile  display  of  indepen- 
dence, intended  to  show  that  he  had 
parliamentary  influence  with  which  it 
would  be  well  to  reckon.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  miscalculation  involved 
him  in  another.  Essex  thought  him 
ill-used,  as  he  was,  and  Bacon  long 
looked  to  Essex  to  push  his  fortunes, 
and  had  at  last  the  misfortune  of  mak- 
ing his  peace  with  the  Court  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  patron,  upon  whom  he  had 
bestowed  much  good  advice,  so  useless 
that  he  naturally  took  credit  afterward 
for  having  given  him  much  more  which 
he  had  carefully  prepared  and  found  it 
hopeless  to  deliver  at  the  time.  Even 
when  he  had  placed  his  wonderful 
powers  of  plausible  and  persuasive  state- 
ment at  the  disposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  convince  the  public  that  a  suffi- 
ciently seditious  pronunciamiento  against 
the  ministry  was  really  high  treason 
against  Queen  Elizabeth,  his  progress 
was  slow  compared  with  his  abilities. 
He  constantly  saw  duller  men  promoted 
over  his  head,  and  was  disappointed  of 
promotion  which  he  expected  so  con- 
fidently as  to  put  his  men  into  new 
clothes,  whereupon  when  the  post  in 
question  (the  headship  of  the  Court  of 
Wards  and  Liveries)  was  finally  filled 
up,  a  wag  remarked  that  Sir  Walter  had 
the  Wards  and  Sir  Francis  had  the 
Liveries.  He  was  driven  very  much 
against  his  will  to  try  what  detraction 
would  do  for  him,  and  when  at  last  his 
perseverance  was  rewarded,  he  soon 
lost  the  favor  of  Buckingham  by  not 
backing  Coke  against  his  wife  and 
daughter  as  strongly  as  Buckingham 
wished,  and  was  made  the  scapegoat  of 
the  general  corruption  when  the  Parlia- 
ment met,  for  whose  assembly  he  pre- 
pared so  hopefully. 

Bacon  was  entirely  unsoured.  The 
only  bitter  things  he  says  anywhere  are 
that  the  shortest  ways  to  rise  are  com- 
monly the  foulest,  and  that  it  is  impru- 
dent to  do  too  much  good  service  at 
first  and  leave  nothing  to  do  by  and 
by,  and  that  a  man  who  will  be  useful 


in  any  laborious  business  like  the  law 
will  seldom  have  time  and  opportunity 
to  forward  his  own  fortunes.  All  his 
wisdom  is  cheerful.  He  holds  that  a 
rising  man  ought  to  be  open  to  attract 
the  confidence  of  those  who  have  some- 
thing useful  to  tell,  as  well  as  secret,  to 
attract  the  confidence  of  those  who 
have  something  important  to  conceal. 
If  he  thinks  it  important  for  a  man  to 
take  stock  of  his  powers  and  opportuni- 
ties, his  shortcomings  and  hindrances, 
he  IS  careful  to  add  that  it  is  well  to  over- 
rate the  former  a  little  and  to  underrate 
the  latter.  He  has  a  poor  opinion  of 
all  unworthy  success,  and  thinks  such 
an  one  has  punishment  enough  in  his 
character.  And  it  is  not  really  incon- 
sistent with  this  that  he  distinguishes 
repeatedly  between  the  man  who  is 
wise  for  the  public  and  the  man  who  is 
wise  for  himself  ;  for  a  man  may  render 
great  services  to  the  public,  and  yet  his 
career  may  be  a  failure  as  a  whole  even 
from  the  public  point  of  view.  Bacon's 
**  Architect  of  Fortune"  makes  it  his  first 
business,  no  doubt,  to  get  high  place, 
and  to  keep  it  all  his  life  ;  but  then,  if  a 
man  has  the  higher  wisdom  to  serve  the 
State,  it  is  all  the  better  that  he  should 
have  the  lower  to  serve  himself.  Lord 
Palmerston,  for  instance,  was  more 
valuable  to  the  public  in  proportion  to 
his  abilities  than  Lord  Chatham  ;  Pitt  was 
more  valuable  in  proportion  to  his  abili- 
ties than  Burke.  And,  after  all,  the  bal- 
ance is  not  uneven.  There  is  an  ad- 
mirable story  in  the  appendix  to  Bacon's 
collection  of  anecdotes,  how  one  courtier, 
after  Bacon's  fall,  said,  '*  My  Lord  St. 
Alban  had  a  pretty  turning  wit,  and 
could  speak  well  *  but  he  wanted  that 
profound  judgment  and  solidity  of  a 
stattrsman  that  my  Lord  of  Middlesex 
hath."  (Middlesex  was'  the  man  to 
whom  Buckingham  made  Bacon  give  up 
York  House  after  his  impeachment. 
Like  Bacon,  he  fell  into  disgrace  because 
he  could  not  resist  questionable  gains.) 
Said  a  courtier  who  stood  by,  **  Sir,  I 
wonder  you  will  disparage  your  judg- 
ment so  much  as  to  offer  to  make  any 
parallel  betwixt  these  two.  I'll  tell  you 
what  :  when  these  two  men  shall  be 
recorded  in  our  chronicles  to  after  ages, 
men  will  wonder  how  my  Lord  St.  Al- 
ban could  fall  ;  and  they  will  wonder 
how  my  Lord  of  Middlesex  could  rise." 
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Next  to  this  in  Rowley's  common- 
place book  comes  a  saying  of  another 
stamp  :  **  There  was  one  who  was  wont 
to  say  that  he  thought  every  man  fit  for 
every  place/*  which  is  the  rough  draught 
of  an  elaborate  anecdote  about  Queen 
Elizabeth  comparing  herself  to  Diogenes 
looking  for  a  man  with  his  lantern  ; 
whereupon  Bacon  compared  her  to  the 
Madonna  turning  the  scale  in  favor  of 
a  sinner  on  the  last  day  with  her  rosary 
— the  moral  being  that  princes'  favor 
either  finds  men  worthy,  or  makes  them 
so.  It  is  the  converse  to  the  Greek 
proverb  that  office  shows  what  a  man  is, 
and  not  a  particularly  creditable  con- 
trast to  the  vigorous  Hebrew  protest 
against  the  exaltation  of  the  mean  man. 

Goethe  throughout    attaches  himself 
to  solid  fact  in  a  way  as  remarkable  in 
a  poet  as  Napoleon's   dislike  for  ide- 
ology, considering  his  romantic  career. 
Another  remarkable  characteristic  is  the 
entire  absence  of  all  exclusiveness  :  his 
world  is  not  the  world  of  a  court  or  of  a 
cultured  class  ;  it  includes  the  Hydriote 
shipowners,  who,  he  thought,  gave  their 
sons  the  best  education  in  the  world  by 
simply  taking  them  round  with  them  in 
their  voyages,  to  see  and  to  learn  and 
make  themselves  as  useful  as  they  can. 
**  As  they  have  what  they  earn,  they  are 
interested   from  the   first  in   trade  and 
barter  and  booty,  and  so  grow  up  to  be 
the  most  excellent  mariners,  the  clever- 
est traffickers,  and  the  most  adventurous 
pirates.     Such  a  mass  is  really  capable 
of  putting  forth  heroes  who  can  grapple 
the  deadly  fireship  with  their  own  hands 
to  the  flagship  of  the  enemy."     He  has 
no   ambition   to  enforce  such  a  many- 
sided  culture  as  his  own.     **  When  we 
meet  cultured  men  we  find  that  there  is 
only  one  manifestation  of  the  primal  be- 
ing, or  at  most  a  few  of  which  they  are 
receptive,  and  that  is  enough."    .    .     . 
*'  It  does  a  musician  no  harm  to  ignore 
a  sculptor,  and  vice  versd, "     "  Painting, 
sculpture,  and  acting  stand  together  in 
the  closest  relations,  but  an  artist  called 
to  practise  one  of  the  three  must  be  on 
his  guard  against  letting  the  others  mis- 
lead him  :  the  sculptor  may  be  misled 
by  the  painter,  and  the  painter  by  the 
actor   (this  is  a  prophetic  criticism   of 
Maclise),  and  all  three  may  so  perplex 
one  another  that  no  one  is  able  to  stand 
firm  on  his  own  feet.  *  * 


Goethe  does  not  draw  the  line  where 
Bacon  wants   to  draw   it — between  the 
court  and  the  city  ;  or  where  the  Son  of 
Sirach  draws  it — between  men  of  letters 
and  men  of  business  ;  in  theory,  at  any 
rate,  his  man   of  culture  is  not  a  mo- 
nopolist ;  the  perfection  he  describes,  the 
advice  he   gives,  are   for  the  ordinary 
workaday  world.     His  theory  of  duty  is 
to  do  the  day's  work  ;  and  doing  one's 
duty  is  his  theory  of  the  way  one  should 
take  to  find  out  what  is  in  us.     **  Self- 
knowledge  is  never  to  be  got  by  reflec- 
tion, only  by  action."     He  is  as  far  as 
possible  from  demanding  the  construc- 
tion of  a  brand  new  science  of  conduct 
like  Bacon.     "  Every  thing  sensible  has 
been  thought  of  already,  and  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  think  of  it  over  again."     He 
has  no   faith   in   the    best   machinery. 
The  special  genuine  good  that   we  do 
commonly   gets   done  clam,  vi\  et  pre- 
cartV* — privily,  forcibly,  or  by  beggary, 
the  three  conditions  which  vitiate  the 
value  of  possession   as  a  title  at  law. 
He  treats  all  truth  and  success  as  some- 
thing momentc:ry.     '*  The  manifestation 
of  the  idea  as  that  of  beauty  is  as  fleet- 
ing as  the  manifestation  of  the  sublime, 
the  ingenious,  the  amusing,  the  ridicu- 
lous."    •*  The  important  thing  in   the 
world  is  not  knowledge  of  men,  but  just 
to  have  one's  wits  better  in  hand  than 
the   man  with  whom  one  has  to  do." 
*'  Making  mistakes  is   a   capital   thing 
when  one  is  young,  only  one  must  not 
let  the  mistakes  slip  in  with  one  as  one 
passes   into    old  age."     *'  The    impor- 
tance of  the  most  innocent  sayings  and 
doings  grows  with  every  year,  and  when- 
ever I  see  any  one  about  me  any  time, 
I  always  try  to  make  him  observe  what 
is  the  difference  between  being  straight- 
forward and  being  confiding  and  being 
indiscreet ;   or  rather  that    there  is   no 
distinction,  only  an  easy  transition  from 
what  is  quite  unobjectionable  to  what  is 
very  mischievous,    which  has  to  be  no- 
ticed or  rather  to  be  felt."     '*  Micro- 
scopes  and   telescopes    only   serve     to 
perplex    the    pure   human    sensation." 
**  Whoever  contents  himself  with  pure 
experience  and  acts  thereafter  has  truth 
enough,   and  in  that  way  a  child  just 
growing  up  is  wise."     **  Nothing  that 
happens  is  so  unreasonable  but  common- 
sense  or  accident  might  have  righted  it  ; 
nothing  so  reasonable  but  want  of  sense 
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or  accident  might  have  made  it  turn  out 
wrong.'*  **  Any  one  who  demands  too 
much,  anybody  who  takes  pleasure  in 
perversity,  has  himself  to  thank  for  his 
perplexity.** 

Much  of  this  naturalism  is  upon  the 
borders  of  fatalism,  and  the  resistance 
to  fatalism  is  not  the  recognition  of  re- 
sponsibility, but  the  inculcation  of  en- 
deavor in  some  definite  rational  direc- 
tion. In  the  whole  course  of  Goethe's 
reflections  and  maxims  the  absence  of 
the  element  of  authority  is  very  remarka- 
ble. His  ideal  teacher  would  be  a  man 
who  could  carry  his  pupils  round  the 
world,  and  show  them  every  thing  just  at 
its  best  ;  and  as  this  is  impossible,  he 
would  be  content  with  a  teacher  who 
would  enable  his  pupils  to  appreciate 
the  best  that  came  in  their  way.  If  a 
wise  and  able  man  wishes  to  teach  his 
own  knowledge  and  skill,  he  can  only 
let  his  light  shine,  do  what  he  can,  say 
what  he  thinks.  "  Men  are  strange 
creatures  ;  they  will  bear  no  constraint 
to  their  good,  and  they  will  bear  coer- 
cion to  their  hurt."  He  thinks  Lessing 
was  quite  right  to  make  one  of  his  char- 
acters say,  '  *  No  one  must  must, ' '  though 
he  adds  the  supplementary  remarks  of 
an  ingenious  intelligent  man  who  says, 
"  If  a  man  will,  he  must ;"  and  a  really 
cultivated  man  who  says,  '*  If  a  man  un- 
derstands, he  is  willing."  "  If  I  under- 
stand my  relation  to  ^iiyself  and  my  cir- 
cumstances, the  expression  of  my  belief 
I  call  truth,  and  that  is  my  truth  ;  if  any- 
body else  understands  his  relation  to 
himself  and  his  circumstances,  that  is 
his  truth  ;  and  so  there  may  be  as  many 
truths  as  there  are  people  in  the  world, 
and  yet  every  truth  is  the  same."  "  As 
I  grow  older  I  keep  silence  on  many 
things.  I  do  not  wish  to  mislead 
people,  and  am  well  content  when  they 
enjoy  what  offends  me."  "Whoever 
puts  up  with  my  faults  is  my  superior." 
"  Voluntary  dependence  is  the  most 
beautiful  thing  in  the  world,  and  how 
is  that  possible  without  love?"  "A 
state  of  things  which  produces  a  daily 
renewed  sense  of  oppression  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  the  right  one."  Here  we  have 
the  explanation.  In  Goethe's  youth, 
the  hereditary  authoritative  tradition  un- 
der which  he  grew  up  was  in  the  main 
unfruitful  ;  he  had  to  find  out  for  him- 
self all  that  he  thought  worth  knowing 


or  doing  ;  he  had  to  learn  to  appreciate 
the  past  for  himself,  and  he  did  not  see 
that  the  generation  which  was  growing 
up  under  the  influence  of  the  critical 
philosophy  and  the  French  Revolution 
would  be  more  tractable  ;  and  the  frame- 
work of  German  society  was  not  in  a 
state  to  inspire  reverence,  though  Goethe 
consistently  preached  and  practised 
patience,  which  is  doubtless  most  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  the  individ- 
ual, while  revolutionary  methods  pro- 
duce more  tangible  results  for  the  com- 
munity. 

Another  observation  suggested  by  the 
same  situation  is  that  "  Laws  are  always 
made  by  men  of  full  age  ;  the  young 
and  women  have  to  obey  ;  men  are  for 
the  rule,  women  and  the  young  for  the 
exception."  "  The  battle  between  the 
old,  the  established,  the  persistent,  and 
development,  growth,  transformation,  is 
always  the  same.  Every  order  at  last 
issues  in  pedantry,  and  people  upset  one 
to  get  quit  of  the  other  ;  and  some  time 
passes  before  people  become  aware  that 
order  must  be  re-established.  Classi- 
cism and  romanticism,  craftguilds  and 
the  freedom  of  industry,  maintenance 
and  breaking  up  of  landed  estates,  it  is 
always  the  same  conflict  which  always 
ends  by  begetting  a  new  conflict.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  best  wisdom  of  govern- 
ments would  be  to  moderate  it,  so  that 
it  might  be  balanced  without  the  over- 
throw of  either  side  ;  but  this  is  not 
given  to  men  :  it  seems  not  to  be  the 
will  of  God." 

This  comes  after  a  very  bitter  say- 
ing, "  All  men  as  they  become  free  give 
effect  to  their  faults  ;  the  strong  in  ex- 
aggeration, the  weak  in  negligence." 
"  Weak  men  are  often  of  a  revolution- 
ary way  of  thinking  ;  they  suppose  they 
would  be  comfortable  if  it  were  not  for 
the  Government,  and  don't  feel  their 
incapacity  to  govern  themselves  or 
others. "  "  All  that  gives  us  intellectual 
liberty  without  giving  us  self-control  is 
corrupting."  In  one  thing  Goethe 
agrees  with  the  ordinary  respectability 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  enor- 
mous value  that  he  puts  on  the  diligent 
employment  of  time  ;  he  even  speculates 
on  the  possibility  of  putting  by  the 
time  which  passes  unemployed  for  future 
use,  as  the  only  conceivable  excuse  for 
the  way  most  people  saunter  time  away. 
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He  does  not  condescend  to  notice  the 
real  justification  that  they  have  not  vi- 
tality enough  to  live  to  purpose  for  more 
than  a  very  small  part  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  :  and  generally  this  part  becomes 
smaller  as  routine  does  less  to  direct 
the  employment  of  time  ;  as  Goethe 
says  himself,  '  *  every  artist  is  lazy.  * ' 
That  is  the  reason  why  Philistines  de- 
spise artists  ;  Goethe  recognizes  their 
self-complacency  without  being  sur- 
prised or  much  offended.  He  would  be 
glad  to  think  them  stupid  and  harmless  ; 
but  sometimes  they  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  be  ingenious  and  profound 
•'  The  most  astonishing  things  are  said 
when  people  who  are  not  really  produc- 
tive are  resolved  to  say  something  re- 
markable." Sometimes,  and  this  is 
much  worse,  they  try  to  be  energetic. 
**  There  is  nothing  more  terrible  than 
activity  without  intelligence."  This  in 
his  eyes  is  the  one  unpardonable  sin  ; 
the  irregularities  of  a  genius  like  Byron 
seem  very  venial  in  comparison  ;  he  does 
not  exactly  extenuate  his  errors  and 
misfortunes,  but  he  sets  them  down  to 
his  difficulties  in  understanding  himself 
and  his  epoch.  He  does  not  demand 
good  sense  from  genius,  for  though  none 
have  rated  good  sense  higher,  he  regards 
it  as  something  which  cannot  be  learnt 
by  trying ;  it  comes  from  fellowship 
with  the  human  race  as  a  whole,  and  of 
course  the  fellowship  in  which  common- 
sense  is  assimilated  is  not  facilitated  by 
superiority.  **  The  one  thing  to  be  de- 
manded of  genius  is  the  love  of  truth." 
**  Love  of  truth  shows  itself  in  this, 
that  one  is  able  to  find  and  praise  good 
everywhere. '  * 

On  long  life  Goethe  had  a  better  right 
to  speak  than  most,  and  he  used  it  spar- 
ingly. The  Hebrew  praises  of  long  life 
do  not  seem  to  be  the  work  of  old  men, 
but  rather  of  men  who  hoped  to  live  to 
be  old.  Goethe  speaks  mostly  in  a  tone 
of  irony  :  **  It  is  an  ancient  forester  who 
stumbles  over  the  tree  that  he  has 
planted."     **  People   spare    the   old  as 


they  spare  children."  "The  old  man 
loses  the  best  right  of  manhood,  the 
right  to  be  judged  by  his  peers."  The 
difficulty  of  the  old  on  which  Goethe 
dwells  largely  for  him,  is  peculiar  to  men 
like  himself,  who  wish  to  go  on  learn- 
ing as  they  grow  old.  Then,  of  course, 
every  achievement  becomes  the  preface 
to  a  new  task,  and  tasks  multiply  as  . 
strength  fails  ;  but  the  general  rule  is, 
that  the  old,  if  they  keep  their  place 
in  the  world  at  all,  are  to  be  numbered 
among  its  blind  forces  ;  they  dispense 
themselves  increasingly  from  under- 
standing the  tendencies  of  the  new  gen- 
erations whom  they  still  control.  Their 
action  is  still  important  enough  to  be 
studied,  perhaps  beneficent  enough  to  be 
cherished  ;  but  it  is  mechanical,  beyond 
their  own  guidance  or  that  of  others, 
and  it  generally  seems  happier  and  safer 
when  they  are  content  to  flit  like  gra- 
cious shadows  through  the  evening  sun- 
shine. 

After  all  has  been  said,  even  Goethe 
cannot  maintain  a  tone  of  triumph. 
'*  A  man  of  action  is  concerned  to  do 
right ;  it  need  not  trouble  him  if  whait  is 
right  is  done."  **  When  a  man  builds 
for  the  future,  there  are  many  evil  eyes 
upon  him ;  if  he  will  work  for  the 
moment,  let  him  sacrifice  first  to  for- 
tune." If  he  says  once,  "  Only  do  your 
own  part  right,  and  the  rest  will  do  it- 
self," this  must  be  taken  subject  to  the 
saying,  that  the  spirit  of  the  world 
quoted  to  Dipsychus,  **Whom  God 
deludes  is  well  deluded."  It  is  a  good 
thing  that  all  men,  especially  those  whom 
it  most  concerns,  will  give  little  weight 
to  the  observation,  "  The  multitude  can- 
not do  without  men  of  worth,  and  yet 
men  of  worth  are  always  a  burden  to 
the  multitude,"  and  will  repose  upon  the 
promise,  **  Every  worthy,  active  man 
should  deserve  and  expect  the  grace  of 
the  great,  the  favor  of  the  powerful,  the 
help  of  the  good  and  active,  the  good-will 
of  the  many,  the  love  of  one  or  two." 
— Fortnightly  Review, 
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On  the  evening  of  Whitmonday,  some 
fifty  years  ago,  a  citizen  of  Nuremberg 
happened  to  be  loitering  near  his  door  in 
an  unfrequented  part  of  the  town,  when 


he  observed,  a  short  distance  off,  an  un- 
gainly looking  young  man  standing  in  a 
singular  posture,  having  the  appearance 
of  one  intoxicated,  and  apparently  mak- 
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ing  attempts  to  move  forward  without  hav- 
ing the  power  either  to  stand  upright  or 
to  control  the  movement  of  his  limbs. 

The  citizen  approached  the  stranger, 
who  immediately  thrust  into  his  hands  a 
letter — a  letter  addressed  to  the  captain 
of  one  of  the  regiments  then  quartered 
in  Nuremberg.  The  citizen  attempted 
to  question  the  strange  youth  ;  but  in  re- 
ply to  his  queries  could  only  elicit  a  repe- 
tition of  some  unintelligible  jargon,  and 
therefore  conducted  him  to  the  guard- 
room of  the  regiment.  Here  the  cap- 
tain's orderly  took  charge  of  the  un- 
known, and  led  him  to  his  master's 
house.  The  captain  happened  to  be  from 
home  at  the  time  ;  and  as  the  stranger 
could  give  no  account  of  himself  in  an- 
swer to  the  numerous  questions  with 
which  he  was  assailed,  and  as  he  did  not 
appear  to  understand  any  thing  that  was 
said  to  him,  he  was  taken  for  a  kind  of 
savage  ;  and  after  much  consultation  on 
the  part  of  the  servants  as  to  his  disposal, 
he  was  shut  up  in  a  stable,  to  await  the 
return  of  the  captain.  The  contents  of 
his  pockets  created  the  greatest  surprise. 
They  consisted  of  colored  rags,  a  key,  a 
paper  of  gold  sand,  a  small  horn  rosary, 
and  a  few  religious  tracts. 

The  poor  fellow  was  so  much  fatigued 
that  his  attempts  to  walk  resulted  in  an 
unsteady  stagger  ;  his  feet  were  bruised 
and  bleeding,  and  he  appeared  to  be  suf- 
fering intensely  from  the  effects  of  hun- 
ger and  thirst.  Some  meat  was  offered 
to  him  ;  but  on  tasting  it  he  immedi- 
ately spat  it  out  in  disgust.  Beer  too  was 
given  him  ;  but  on  tasting  a  few  drops 
of  it  he  rejected  it  as  he  had  done  the 
meat.  Some  bread  and  a  glass  of  water, 
however,  afforded  him  much  satisfaction, 
and  he  swallowed  them  eagerly.  After 
refreshing  himself  in  this  manner,  he 
threw  himself  on  some  straw  in  the  stable, 
and  almost  instantly  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep.  He  was  still  asleep  when  the  cap- 
tain returned  home,  although  several 
hours  had  elapsed.  Attempts  were  made 
to  awaken  him,  but  for  some  time  with- 
out success.  They  lifted  him  from  the 
ground  and  tried  to  place  him  upon  his 
feet  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  their  exertions, 
the  youth  slept  on,  and  seemed  more  like 
one  dead  or  in  a  trance  than  a  living  be- 
ing merely  asleep.  At  last,  however,  his 
eyes  slowly  opened,  and,  as  if  struck  with 
the  glittering  color  of  the  captain's  uni- 


form, he  immediately  commenced  to  ut- 
ter the  same  jargon  he  had  used  to  the 
bewilderment  of  the  good  citizen  who  had 
discovered  him. 

The  captain  knew  nothing  of  the  stran- 
ger, and  no  particulars  could  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  letter  of  which  he  was  the 
bearer.  The  letter  did  not  give  any  clue  to 
the  name  or  previous  home  of  the  youth. 
It  was  not  even  addressed  to  any  person 
by  name,  and  from  its  style  and  orthog- 
raphy seemed  to  have  been  intended  to 
pass  for  the  production  of  some  illiterate 
peasant.  The  writer  merely  stated  that 
he  was  a  poor  workman  with  a  large  fam- 
ily, which  he  could  ill  support ;  that  the 
mother  of  the  stranger  had  placed  him 
under  his  care  when  quite  young  ;  that 
the  boy  wished  to  be  a  soldier,  as  his 
father  had  been.  No  name  was  signed  at 
the  end  of  the  letter,  which  closed  with 
this  inhuman  sentence  :  **  If  you  do  not 
keep  him,  you  may  kill  him  or  hang  him 
up  in  the  chimney." 

The  captain  was  in  a  great  dilemma 
with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  charge 
that  had  been  imposed  upon  him  in  so 
sudden  and  unexpected  a  manner  ;  but  at 
last,  when  every  attempt  at  questioning 
had  failed,  the  unknown  was  taken  to  the 
police  station.  Here  they  could  make 
nothing  of  him.  The  usual  interroga- 
tions as  to  who  he  was,  whence  he  came, 
what  was  his  business,  etc.,  elicited  no 
intelligible  answer,  and  the  authorities 
were  much  perplexed  to  know  what  to  do 
with  him.  His  tears,  the  state  of  his 
feet,  and  his  childish  and  apparently 
harmless  demeanor,  excited  the  pity  of 
those  who  saw  him.  Opinions  as  to  his 
real  nature  were  divided.  Some  consid- 
ered him  an  idiot,  others  thought  him  a 
savage.  Not  a  few  affected  to  believe 
that  under  this  appearance  of  simplicity 
some  cunning  deceit  might  be  concealed- 

At  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  officials, 
pen,  ink,  and  paper  were  put  before  him, 
and  signs  were  made  that  he  should  use 
them.  At  this  the  stranger  manifested 
considerable  pleasure  ;  and  taking  up  the 
pen,  to  the  infinite  astonishment  it  must 
be  confessed  of  all  present,  he  wrote  in 
bold,  legible  characters  the  words  **  Kas- 
par  Hauser."  Here,  however,  he  stop- 
ped. All  attempts  to  make  him  under- 
stand that  they  wanted  him  to  write  down 
the  name  of  the  place  whence  he  came 
failed  ;   and,  as  a  last  resource,  he  was 
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committed  to  the  prison  where  rogues 
and  vagabonds  were  usually  confined. 
On  being  conducted  to  his  cell,  he  im- 
mediately sank  on  his  straw  bed  in  a  deep 
sleep.  Such  was  Kaspar  Hauser's  first 
introduction  to  the  world. 

At  this  time  Kaspar  was  about  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  old,  and  four  feet  nine 
inches  in  height.  His  chin  and  lips 
were  thinly  covered  with  down  ;  his  wis- 
dom-teeth, as  they  are  called,  had  not  yet 
come,  nor  did  they  make  their  appear- 
ance until  about  three  years  later.  His 
hair,  which  was  of  a  light-brown  color, 
was  very  fine,  and  curled  in  ringlets. 
The  structure  of  his  body,  which  was  stout 
and  broad-shouldered,  showed  perfect 
symmetry  without  any  visible  defect. 
His  hands  were  small  and  beautifully 
shaped.  The  soles  of  his  feet  were  as 
soft  as  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and,  from 
their  appearance,  had  never  before  either 
been  used  for  walking  or  confined  in  a 
shoe.  *His  face,  particularly  when  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity,  was  almost  without 
any  expression  whatever.  He  appeared 
to  have  little  or  no  idea  of  the  use  of  his 
limbs.  His  attempts  at  walking  were 
most  ludicrous,  for  they  resembled  the 
first  toddlings  of  an  infant.  He  was 
wholly  destitute  of  words  and  ideas,  and 
showed  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  most 
common  objects  of  nature  and  the  ordi- 
nary usages  of  daily  life.  In  fact,  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  unfortunate  youth  were  for  some 
considerable  time  a  dark  mystery,  that 
baffled  even  the  wisest  in  their  attempts  to 
fathom.  He  appeared  to  resemble  an 
inhabitant  of  some  other  planet,  miracu- 
lously and  suddenly  transferred  to  the 
earth,  rather  than  one  belonging  to  the 
same  race  of  men  who  now  exist. 

The  only  food  he  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  take  was  bread  and  water.  For 
all  other  kinds  of  meat  and  drink  he 
showed  the  greatest  aversion.  Even  the 
smell  of  them  was  sufficient  to  make  him 
shudder  ;  and  the  least  drop  of  wine,  or 
tea,  or  coffee  occasioned  him  cold  sweats, 
or  caused  him  to  be  seized  with  vomit- 
ing or  violent  headache.  Among  the  few 
intelligible  words,  to  most  of  which  he 
appeared  to  attach  no  meaning  whatever, 
that  now  and  then  escaped  his  lips,  the 
one  most  frequently  used  was  **  Ross" 
(horse)  ;  from  this  circumstance  the  idea 
of  bringing  him  a  wooden  toy  horse  oc- 


curred to  some  of  the  police  officials.  A 
the  sight  of  this  plaything  Kaspar,  who 
hitherto  had  treated  every  thing  and 
everyone  with  stolid  indifference,  sud- 
denly roused  up.  He  seated  himself  on 
the  ground  by  the  side  of  his  toy,  stroked 
it,  patted  it,  kept  his  eyes  continually 
fixed  on  it,  and  finally  endeavored  to 
decorate  it  with  all  the  various  trifling 
presents  which  benevolent  visitors  from 
time  to  time  had  given  him.  For  hours 
he  would  sit  by  the  side  of  his  horse 
playing  with  it,  taking  no  notice  of  any 
thing  that  was  going  on  around  him. 
Several  toy  horses  were  now  given  to 
him,  and  for  each  of  them  he  manifested 
the  same  affection  he  had  shown  for  the 
first  one  he  received.  Even  at  meal- 
time he  would  not  be  separated  from  his 
favorites  ;  and  before  eating  his  bread 
or  drinking  his  water  he  tried  hard  to 
induce  his  horses  to  partake.  His  plan 
was  to  hold  his  bread  to  the  mouth  of 
each  horse  in  turn,  and  after  that  to  dip 
the  mouth  of  each  horse  in  the  water. 
One  of  the  horses  happened  to  be  made 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  the  constant  wet- 
ting had  the  effect  of  softening  the  lips, 
and  by  degrees  part  of  the  mouth  crum- 
bled off.  This  circumstance  caused  Kas- 
par the  most  intense  sorrow,  nor  would 
he  be  comforted  until  one  of  the  officials 
had  mended  his  toy  for  him. 

In  a  very  short  time  after  his  arrival 
at  the  prison  Kaspar  was  no  longer  con- 
sidered as  an  ordinary  prisoner,  but 
rather  as  a  forsaken  and  neglected  child, 
who  needed  only  care  and  education  to 
render  him  like  other  human  beings. 
The  governor  of  the  prison  admitted  him 
to  his  family  table,  where,  although  he 
would  not  yet  eat  the  same  food  as  the 
others  had,  he  still  learned  to  sit  proper- 
ly, and  in  some  measure  to  conform  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  decent  society. 
Kaspar  was  pleased  to  have  the  gover- 
nor's children  as  playmates,  while  they 
on  their  part  were  delighted  at  the  idea 
of  having  a  playfellow  bigger  than  them- 
selves, and  yet  with  the  gentleness  and 
simplicity  of  a  child. 

About  a  fortnight  after  Kaspar' s  ar- 
rival in  Nuremberg  he  was  providential- 
ly favored  with  a  visit  from  a  certain 
Professor  Daumer,  an  intelligent  young 
scholar,  who  forthwith  devoted  himself 
to  the  peculiar  and  most  interesting  task 
of  training  the  virgin  mind  of  the  un- 
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fortunate  youth.  The  Burgomaster, 
Herr  Binder,  also  took  a  very  deep  inter- 
est in  Kaspar,  and  frequently  had  him 
brought  to  his  house,  where  he  was  en- 
couraged and  assisted  in  his  attempts  to 
learn  to  converse  ;  and  where,  by  care- 
fully avoiding  all  the  puzzling  restrictions 
of  legal  forms  and  questionings,  the  young 
man  was  by  degrees,  as  he  advanced  in  his 
knowledge  of  words,  induced  to  try  and 
recall  some  of  the  incidents  in  his  early 
life.  At  the  same  time  the  police  were 
still  busy  with  their  investigations  ;  but 
the  clue  they  had  to  work  upon  being  so 
slight,  they  made  but  slow  progress  in 
unravelling  the  tangled  thread  of  the 
mystery  which  surrounded  this  strange 
specimen  of  humanity. 

Little  by  little,  however,  Kaspar* s 
mind  became  enlightened,  and  as  his 
power  of  expression  and  his  vocabulary 
increased,  he  began  putting  together,  bit 
by  bit  as  it  were,  those  of  the  incidents  of 
his  past  life  which  struck  him  most  forci- 
bly. The  account  he  gave  of  himself 
was  as  follows  :  *'  He  neither  knows 
who  he  is  nor  where  his  home  is.  It  was 
only  at  Nuremberg  that  he  came  into  the 
world.  Here  he  learned  for  the  first 
time  that,  besides  himself  and  one  man 
who  had  always  had  the  care  of  him, 
there  existed  other  men  or  other  crea- 
tures. As  long  as  he  could  recollect,  he 
had  lived  in  a  hole  (or  small  low  room, 
which  he  sometimes  calls  a  cage),  where 
he  had  always  sat  upon  the  ground,  with 
bare  feet,  and  clothed  only  in  a  shirt  and 
a  pair  of  trousers.  In  his  apartment  he 
had  never  heard  a  sound,  whether  pro- 
duced by  a  man,  by  an  animal,  or  by  any 
thing  else.  He  never  saw  the  heavens, 
nor  did  there  ever  appear  a  brightening 
(daylight)  such  as  at  Nuremberg.  When- 
ever he  awoke  from  sleep  he  found  a  loaf 
of  bread  and  a  pitcher  of  water  beside 
him.  Sometimes  this  water  had  a  bad 
taste  ;  and  whenever  this  was  the  case, 
he  could  no  longer  keep  his  eyes  open, 
but  was  compelled  to  fall  asleep.  When 
he  awoke  he  found  that  he  had  a  clean 
shirt  on,  and  that  his  nails  had  been  cut. 
He  never  saw  the  face  of  the  man  who 
brought  him  his  bread  and  water.  In 
his  room  he  had  two  wooden  horses  and 
some  ribbons.  With  these  he  always 
amused  himself  as  long  as  he  was  awake. 
How  long  he  lived  in  this  state  he  knew 
not,  for  he  had  no  knowledge  of  time. 


The  man  who  acted  as  his  keeper  had, 
while  he  was  in  his  little  room,  taught 
him  to  write,  standing  behind  him  during 
each  lesson,  in  order  that  the  face  of  the 
teacher  might  not  be  seen,  and  guiding 
his  hand.  In  this  manner  he  learned  to 
write  his  name,  and  also  some  of  the 
usual  words  and  copies  that  are  used  in 
elementary  instruction.  After  a  time  his 
keeper  taught  him  to  stand  upright. 
The  method  employed  for  this  purpose 
was  very  singular.  The  keeper  caught 
him  firmly  round  the  breast  from  behind, 
placed  his  own  feet  behind  his  ( Kaspar' s) 
feet  and  lifted  them  as  in  stepping  for- 
ward. Finally  the  man  appeared  once 
again,  placed  his  (Kaspar's)  hands  over 
his  shoulders,  tied  them  fast,  and  car- 
ried him  on  his  back  out  of  the  room. 
The  journey  must  have  lasted  several 
days  at  least,  for  he  remembered  having 
eaten  and  slept  several  times.  He  never 
saw  the  face  of  his  keeper  even  now,  for 
as  he  either  led  or  carried  him  along,  the 
man  directed  him  (Kaspar)  to  keep  his 
face  directed  toward  the  ground.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  keeper  attempted  to 
teach  him  to  walk,  and  also  instructed 
him  to  say  the  same  jargon  he  had  used 
when  he  was  first  observed  by  the  citi- 
zen of  Nuremberg.  Not  long  before  he 
was  discovered  the  keeper  put  on  him 
the  clothes  in  which  he  was  found.  Then 
suddenly  thrusting  the  letter  into  his 
hands,  the  keeper  vanished.  After  this 
the  citizen  found  him  almost  immedi- 
ately, and  conducted  him  to  the  guard- 
room." 

This  account,  given  almost  in  Kaspar 's 
own  words,  will  go  far  toward  explain- 
ing how  it  happened  that  the  youth's 
mind  was  in  such  a  dark  state  ;  but  it 
helps  very  little  to  show  who  Kaspar 
Hauser  really  was,  or  whence  he  came, 
or  in  fact  any  real  particulars  of  his  actual 
history.  That  a  great  crime  had  been 
committed  by  some  one  was  very  evi- 
dent. Many  conjectures  were  hazarded, 
and  it  was  only  after  very  considerable 
and  protracted  search  that  it  was  possible 
to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusions. 
Link  by  link  the  chain  of  evidence — cir- 
cumstantial only,  it  must  be  admitted — 
was  put  together  ;  and  finally  it  was  on 
all  sides  generally  believed  that  Kaspar 
Hauser  was  the  product  of  an  illicit  al- 
liance. A  priest,  who  was  said  to  be  his 
father,  took  charge  of  the  child  from  the 
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moment  of  his  birth,  and  in  time  shut 
him  up  in  some  out-of-the-way  subter- 
ranean vault  in  the  convent  where  he 
resided.  Here  it  was  that  Kaspar,  totally 
secluded  from  all  human  observation  and 
knowledge  save  that  of  the  priest,  passed 
seventeen  long  years  ;  and  here  probably 
he  would  have  remained  had  not  cir- 
cumstances compelled  the  priest  to  leave 
the  convent,  when,  having  no  other  con- 
venient place  of  concealment  available, 
he  released  the  poor  fellow  and  left  him 
to  his  fate. 

The  incident  mentioned  by  Kaspar  in 
his  account  of  himself  relating  to  the  bad 
taste  in  his  water, which  caused  him  to  fall 
into  a  deep  sleep,  was  explained  a  short 
time  after  he  had  given  the  narrative  to 
his  friends.  It  occurred  to  one  of  them 
that  the  priest  might  have  mixed  a  drop  or 
two  of  laudanum  with  the  water,  with  a 
view  of  inducing  a  stupor  while  the  boy's 
clothes  were  being  changed.  One  day  a 
small  dose  of  laudanum  was  put  in  his 
glass  of  water  without  Kaspar' s  knowl- 
edge. On  tasting  the  water,  he  recog- 
nized the  flavor  at  once,  and  unhesitat- 
ingly affirmed  that  the  glass  contained 
some  ot  the  stuff  he  used  to  have  given 
him  during  his  imprisonment  when  a 
change  of  clothes  became  necessary. 
This  circumstance  clearly  proved  the 
truth  of  the  conjecture. 

The  accounts  that  are  recorded  of  the 
growth  of  Kaspar's  mind  are  most  inter- 
esting. Incidents  that  to  an  ordinary 
person  would  appear  of  no  moment  had 
a  strange  and  inexplicable  effect  on  him. 
For  mstance,  as  an  experiment  he  was 
brought  mto  contact  with  a  female  som- 
nambulist. Her  presence  affected  him 
in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  He 
was  seized  with  violent  pain  and  sudden 
disgust.  He  describes  the  interview  in 
his  own  words  as  follows  :  "  As  I  came 
into  the  room  and  the  door  of  the  dis- 
eased person  was  opened,  I  felt  a  sudden 
dragging  on  both  sides  of  my  breast,  as  if 
some  one  wished  to  pull  me  into  the  room. 
As  I  went  in  and  proceeded  toward 
the  sick  person,  a  very  strong  breath 
blew  upon  me,  and  when  I  had  her  at  my 
back  it  blew  upon  me  from  behind,  and 
the  pulling  I  felt  before  in  my  breast  I 
now  felt  in  my  shoulders.  The  sick  per- 
son seated  herself  and  said  that  she  was 
ill.  I  also  said  that  I  was  unwell,  and  that 
I  must  sit  down.     Now  a  violent  beating 


of  my  heart  came  on  me,  and  there  was  a 
heat  in  all  my  body.  This  condition 
lasted  until  the  next  morning  ;•  then  I  had 
a  headache  again  and  a  twittering  in  all 
my  limbs,  still  not  so  violent.*'  The 
somnambulist,  curiously  enough,  was 
affected  almost  in  the  same  manner. 

On  another  occasion  a  spider  let  itself 
down  from  the  ceiling  on  Kaspar's  head. 
Directly  it  touched  him  he  felt  a  chill 
and  an  excessive  degree  of  cold  on  his 
forehead,  without  knowing  the  cause. 
Suddenly  putting  up  his  hand  to  his  face, 
he  crushed  the  spider  on  his  under-lip. 
Hereupon  he  ft  It,  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  a  burning  pain,  which 
passed  away  with  a  tremor.  When  he 
retired  to  bed  the  burning  sensation 
returned.  During  the  night  the  lip 
swelled,  and  there  rose  on  it  several  small 
bladders,  out  of  which  there  was  a  dis- 
charge of  white  matter  in  the  morning. 
The  chill  occasioned  by  the  spider  was 
of  long  continuance. 

But  it  was  not  only  by  the  sight  of 
and  contact  with  living  creatures  that 
Kaspar  was  visibly  affected ;  for  we 
are  told  that  one  day  he  happened  to  see 
a  particularly  fine  flower,  and  on  his  at- 
tempting to  pluck  it,  the  same  feeling  as 
that  caused  by  the  spider  came  upon  him. 
On  another  occasion,  after  eating  a  ripe 
grape  he  immediately  became  strangely 
affected,  and  was  compelled  to  sleep  off 
the  effects  of  the,  to  him,  potent  juice. 

Although  for  a  long  time  Kaspar's 
body  was  considerably  in  advance  of  his 
mind,  yet  by  degrees  he  began  to  over- 
come many  of  his  peculiarities.  Still 
he  could  never  forget  the  hardships  he 
had  suffered,  and  the  fact  of  his  being 
inclined  to  brood  over  them  tended  to 
retard  his  mental  progress. 

About  four  years  after  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Nuremberg,  Kaspar  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  come  under  the  notice 
of  Lord  Stanhope.  This  nobleman  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  adopting  the  strange 
youth,  and  having  prevailed  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Nuremberg,  who  looked 
upon  Kaspar  as  their  adopted  son,  to 
give  him  up,  he  placed  him  under  a  tutor 
at  Anspach  previous  to  removing  him  to 
England.  But  unhappily  these  benevo- 
lent intentions  were  frustrated,  for  the 
same  mystery  which  shrouded  his  birth 
hung  over  his  death.  On  the  14th  of 
December,  1833,  Kaspar  Hauser,  while 
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returning  from  his  official  duties  at  mid- 
day, was  accosted  in  the  streets  by  a 
person  who  promised  to  impart  to  him  a 
secret  of  his  origin  if  he  would  meet 
him  in  the  park  of  Anspach  Castle. 
Without  informing  his  protectors  of  this 
circumstance,  Hauser  imprudently  kept 
the  appointment.  The  stranger  was  at 
his  post ;  he  took  Kaspar  aside,  and, 
without  speaking  a  word,  plunged  a  dag- 
ger into  his  breast,  and  instantly  disap- 
peared. Hauser  had  sufficient  strength 
N  left  to   reach  the  residence  of  his  new 


tutor,  into  whose  apartment  he  rushed, 
and  had  just  breath  enough  to  utter  two 
or  three  indistinct  words  when  he  im- 
mediately fainted,  and,  after  relating  the 
circumstances  of  his  assassination,  died 
on  the  17th  of  the  same  month.  Every 
expedient  which  the  police  could  invent 
was  adopted  to  discover  the  murderer, 
but  without  success.  The  secret,  which 
it  cost  so  much  crime  to  preserve,  has 
never  been  divulged. — Chambers's  Jour- 
nal. 
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We  may  say  in  general  of  the  different 
studies  which  together  make  up  educa- 
tion that  in  England  some  of  them  are 
alive,  others  have  only  an  imperfect  vi- 
tality, and  others  have  no  vitality  at  all. 
As  an  obvious  illustration  of  the  differ- 
ance,  I  may  refer  to  the  classical  and  the 
modern  languages.  At  our  great  schools 
all  is  zeal  and  emulation  where  Latin  and 
Greek  are  in  question,  but  the  French 
lesson  is  languid  ;  and  while  all  the  clas- 
sical knowledge  acquired  there  is  carried 
away  to  the  university  to  receive  further 
augmentation,  the  little  knowledge  of 
French  that  has  been  picked  up  is  drop- 
ped again  almost  immediately. 

When  we  inquire  whence  arises  this 
difference  we  discover  two  causes  which 
may  give  vitality  to  a  study.  The  first 
and  most  obvious  is  its  intrinsic  im- 
portance. And  yet  that  this  cause  does 
not  operate  so  powerfully  as  we  might  ex- 
pect is  evident  from  the  example  just 
given.  The  advantage  of  knowing  French 
is  evident  to  every  one,  but  the  use  of 
knowing  Latin,  though  conceivably  it 
may  be  greater,  is  at  any  rate  not  so 
evident  ;  yet  the  study  of  Latin  flour- 
ishes, and  that  of  French  does  not. 
More  effect  seems  to  be  produced  by  a 
certain  extrinsic  importance  which  is 
given  to  some  studies  either  by  acciden- 
tal circumstances  or  by  deliberate  design. 
What  are  called  the  **  bread-studies" 
never  quite  lose  their  vitality  ;  thus  there 
will  never  be  any  difficulty  in  keeping 
alive  some  sort  of  study  of  law  so  long 


as  a  number  of  people  get  a  livelihood 
from  it.  And  classics,  though  not  in  the 
same  strict  sense  a  bread-study,  have 
taken  the  lead  of  all  studies  among  us 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  endow- 
ments which  have  been  attached  to 
them  by  those  who,  on  various  grounds, 
were  convinced  of  their  value. 

When  a  study  has  through  one  of  these 
causes,  or  more  than  one,  acquired  vi- 
tality, the  teacher  of  it  has  an  easy  task 
before  him.  He  no  longer  throws  away 
his  expositions  upon  empty  benches,  or 
upon  unwilling  hearers  whose  attention 
he  can  see  to  be  comfortably  absorbed 
in  their  novel.  What  is  no  less  im- 
portant, on  such  a  subject  text-books, 
manuals,  and  helps  of  all  kinds  are  con- 
tinually issuing  from  the  press,  whereas  if 
the  subject  wants  vitality  it  is  to  little 
purpose  that  the  teacher  here  and  there 
strikes  out  a  flash  of  interest  ;  the 
awakened  mind  goes  to  sleep  again,  the 
new-born  ardor  dies  for  want  of  nutri- 
ment. Now,  of  the  study  of  history  we 
may  say  that  it  is  slowly  emerging  out  of 
a  state  in  which,  except  at  certain  points, 
it  was  not  kept  alive  in  any  of  these  ways. 
As  to  its  intrinsic  importance,  this  could 
only  be  political,  and  there  were  few  poli- 
ticians indeed  who  would  have  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  any  historian 
except  Hansard.  It  had  few  prizes  at  the 
universities,  and  there  were  few  means  of 
making  a  livelihood  by  it.  But  at  some 
points  it  was  warmed  into  life  by  con- 
tact with  other  studies.  Their  provinces 
had  enclaves  within  its  boundary,  so  that 
we  might  occasionally  see  a  public  which 
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did  not  in  general  study  history,  pro- 
foundly interested  in  some  controversy 
which  was  really  historical.  Church  con- 
troversies kept  alive  an  interest  in  one 
set  of  historical  questions,  and  our  or- 
ganized classical  education  diffused  a 
considerable  interest  in  another  set.  It 
used  to  be  said,  though  I  fear  without 
much  justice,  that  Niebuhr's  speculations 
excited  more  interest  here  than  in  Ger- 
many ;  at  any  rate  Mr.  Grote  could  not 
complain  of  want  of  appreciation.  More- 
over, a  great  nation  like  this  cannot  but 
feel  a  good  deal  of  interest,  because  it 
feels  a  great  deal  of  pride,  in  its  own 
history.  Certainly  English  history  has 
not  been  able  to  compete  for  a  moment 
with  Greek  and  Roman  either  in  schools 
or  universities.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
said  that  the  highly-educated  English- 
man, as  a  rule,  includes  among  his  ac- 
quirements an  accurate  or  intelligent 
knowledge  of  English  history.  But  even 
the  moderately-educated  Englishman 
reads  with  interest  whatever  appears 
on  the  subject,  if  it  is  not  too  long 
and  has  but  a  reasonable  seasoning  of 
*'  pictorial  writing."  And  in  this  coun- 
try, as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  there 
has  been  of  late  much  diligence  in  ex- 
ploring the  national  archives,  and  out 
of  the  newly-acquired  materials  solid  his- 
torical works  in  no  small  number  have 
been  built. 

But  it  may  still  be  observed  that  the 
study  of  history,  as  such,  is  only  begin- 
ning to  show  signs  of  vitality.  A  historic- 
al subject  which  is  not  ^classical  or  Eng- 
lish or  ecclesiastical  hardly  yet  excites 
interest  among  us,  from  which  it  appears 
that  we  are  interested  in  Greece  or  Rome 
or  England  or  religion  rather  than  in 
history.  Hence  it  is  that  there  is  a  great 
gap,  not  only  in  the  historical  knowledge 
of  our  educated  class,  but  also  in  our 
historical  literature.  Modern  continen- 
tal history  is  very  much  neglected  ;  no 
one  thinks  it  necessary  to  pretend  to  any 
complete  knowledge  of  that  subject,  and 
we  have  extremely  few  elaborate  English 
books  upon  it.  It  seems  to  be  supposed 
that  no  part  of  modem  French  or  Ger- 
man history  need  be  studied  unless  it  is 
of  the  most  thrilling  interest.  Books  on 
the  French  Revolution  and  Frederick  the 
Great  have  been  well  received,  but  they 
have  been  full  of  every  thing  that  is 
amazing  and  astonishing.     1  have  been 


lately  told  by  reviewers  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  German  War  of  Liberation 
is  of  sufficient  interest  to  deserve  careful 
study  !  Now  we  are  not  nearly  so  nice 
when  the  question  is  of  one  of  those  parts 
of  history  the  study  of  which  is  really 
alive  among  us.  We  do  not  then  think 
that  the  ordinary  course  of  historical 
affairs  is  not  worth  attention,  and  that 
only  what  is  exceptional  and  astonishing 
should  be  studied.  In  ancient  history 
we  follow  with  painful  exactness  the  petty 
campaigns  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  ; 
we  speculate  with  insatiable  curiosity 
upon  the  original  constitution  of  Rome. 
About  the  dullest  periods  in  our  own  his- 
tory what  volumes  we  write  and  read  ! 
How  eagerly  we  inquire  who  wrote 
Junius  !  But  our  curiosity  is  dormant 
where  it  has  not  been  awakened  by  one 
of  those  accidental  causes  that  I  have 
mentioned.  We  write  no  elaborate  his- 
tories of  modern  France  or  Germany  or 
Russia,  and  we  do  not  think  that  such 
histories  ought  to  be  written. 

Here  then  I  note  one  great  deficiency  ; 
but  there  is  another.  I  have  spoken  of 
English  history  as  a  subject  which  has 
some  vitality.  And  yet  it  has  not  vital- 
ity in  the  same  sense  as  Greek  and  Roman 
history.  The  interest  in  it  does  not  with 
most  people  awaken  till  their  education 
is  over.  In  schools  it  is  almost  as  dead 
as  the  modern  languages,  and  so  it  has 
been  till  lately  in  the  universities.  Hence 
with  most  people  the  study  of  it  is  never 
more  than  an  amusement  of  leisure,  and 
accordingly  it  is  pursued  without  rigor- 
ous method  or  purpose.  The  curious 
questions  take  precedence  of  the  impor- 
tant ones  ;  what  is  abstruse  or  technical 
is  passed  over  lightly  ;  and  since  amuse- 
ment is  the  object,  the  self-denial  of  sac- 
rificing prejudices  to  better  knowledge 
and  of  recognizing  unwelcome  truths  is 
little  practised.  And  now  the  inquirer, 
being  in  this  not  too  serious  frame  oif 
mind,  is  exposed  to  a  great  temptation, 
which  comes  from  party-spirit.  He  is, 
or  fancies  himself  to  be,  a  Whig  or  a 
Tory,  a  Conservative  or  a  Liberal,  and 
this  fact  has  the  greatest  possible  influ- 
ence upon  his  studies. 

Upon  the  direct  effect  of  party  organi- 
zation upon  politics  much  has  been  writ- 
ten both  favorably  and  unfavorably.  Af- 
ter its  first  appearance,  and  through  the 
reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne,  it  was 
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supposed  to  be  mischievous,  but  with  the 
advent  of  the  Hanover  family  it  became 
supreme,  and  began  to  be  pronounced 
beneficial.  After  being  bitterly  attacked 
by  Bolingbroke,  it  was  supposed  to  have 
been  triumphantly  vindicated  by  Burke, 
and  since  that  vindication  few  doctrines 
have  been  more  generally  received  among 
us  than  the  indispensable  use  of  parly  or- 
ganization, though  occasionally  a  faint 
voice  is  heard  suggesting  that  the  system 
has  its  disadvantages,  and  may  perhaps 
by  this  time  have  played  its  part.  I  have 
no  intention  of  contributing  here  a  single 
word  to  this  controversy.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  system  must  have  an  indi- 
rect as  well  as  a  direct  tendency.  The  cus- 
tom which  enlists  almost  all  intelligent 
Englishmen  in  every  generation  from 
youth  to  age  in  a  political  party,  whether 
good  or  bad  for  its  immediate  purpose, 
must  have  further  and  very  serious  effects 
upon  the  national  mind.  If  party-spirit 
make  people  one-sided,  as  is  sometimes 
said,  it  must  be  a  rather  serious  matter  to 
subject  a  whole  nation  deliberately  and  on 
principle  to  the  influence  of  party-spirit. 
If  the  study  of  history  be  important,  and 
that  of  the  national  history  pre-eminently 
so,  it  is  surely  worth  consideration 
whether  our  party-organization  is  or  is 
not  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  a  true 
and  grand  view  of  the  national  history. 
Not  only  in  political  action  but  in  the 
study  of  English  history  we  are  all  alike 
Big-endians  and  Little-endians  ! 

The  important  point  is  not  that  we 
differ  and  form  parties  in  politics — this 
would  not  be  worth  discussing,  because 
it  is  certainly  unavoidable — but  that  we 
carry  back  our  party  differences  into  his- 
tory. In  practical  politics  we  have  a 
sensible  rule  not  to  disturb  the  settlement 
once  fairly  reached  of  a  controverted 
question,  Vestigia  nulla  rctrorsum.  If 
we  could  in  some  similar  way  limit  our  po- 
litical controversies  retrospectively,  and 
honestly  differ  about  the  questions  of  the 
day  without  allowing  the  dispute  to  spread 
back  over  all  past  history,  no  great  harm 
would  be  done.  The  important  point  is 
that  habit  of  generalizing  or  idealizing 
our  party-quarrels  which  leads  us  to  see 
them  reflected  in  past  history.  It  would 
not  matter  so  much  that  we  are  all  either 
Liberals  or  Conservatives,  if  we  had  not 
persuaded  ourselves  that  this  difference 
is  but  a  transient  phase  of  an  eternal  and 


necessary  conflict  between  two  different 
classes  of  men.  But  when  we  idealize 
our  party-war  and  picture  it  as  an  Arma- 
geddon, or  battle  between  the  good  and 
evil  principles,  between  the  children  of 
light  and  the  children  of  darkness,  we 
are  driven  to  assume  that  the  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  of  the  present  day 
answer  to  the  Whigs  and  Tories  of  the 
Revolution,  and  these  to  the  cavaliers 
and  Roundheads  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
these  again  to  the  parties  of  Strafford  and 
Eliot.  We  go  further  and  assimilate 
religious  parties  to  political.  From  the 
Reformation  onwards  we  regard  the  Pur- 
itans as  religious  Liberals,  and  the  An- 
glican party  as  Conservative.  Nay,  we  go 
much  further,  and  see  the  same  eternal 
controversy  raging  in  all  countries  and 
ages.  Julius  Cassar  and  Pericles  become 
Liberals,  and  their  opponents,  predes- 
tined to  failure,  are  Conservatives.  All 
history  appears  to  be  typified  in  the  war 
of  the  gods  and  the  Titans. 

This  grand  generalization  is  never  es- 
tablished by  reasoning,  but  is  taken  for 
granted,  as  if  its  grandeur  and  the  easy 
explanation  it  furnishes  of  so  many  phe- 
r.cmena  at  once,  made  it  self-evident  in- 
stead of  making  it  peculiarly  suspicious. 
I  believe  it  to  be  almost  entirely  baseless. 
Not  only  do  I  believe  those  analogies  be- 
tween Athenian  or  Roman  and  modern 
politics  of  which  so  much  has  been  made 
to  be  almost  entirely  fantastic,  but  I  do 
not  admit  the  analogy  between  the  poli- 
tics of  the  present  age  and  those  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  or  of  the  eighteenth 
before  the  P'rench  Revolution.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  modern  Liberal  answers 
to  the  Whig  of  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
nor  the  modern  Conservative  to  the  old 
Tory,  nor  the  old  Tory  to  the  follower  of 
Strafford.  The  resemblances  seeni  to 
me  to  be  superficial,  and  the  seductive 
unity  which  they  give  to  English  histor>', 
to  be  an  illusion.  In  this  opinion  I  am 
not  singular.  Lord  Stanhope  in  a  well- 
known  passage  of  his  history  has  made  a 
still  stronger  statement.  He  alleges  not 
only  that  the  Whig  of  Queen  Anne's  rei^n 
does  not  answer  to  the  Whig  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  nor  the  Tory  to  the  Tory,  but 
the  very  contrary,  that  the  Whig  answers 
to  the  Tory,  and  the  Tory  to  the  Whig, 
and  he  supports  this  extraordinary  posi- 
tion by  a  parallel,  which  is  telling  enough, 
between   a   Tory    of    H'arley's    school 
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and  a  Whig  of  the  Reform  Bill.  How 
or  when  such  a  marvellous  transforma- 
tion was  effected,  and  effected  too  with- 
out any  one  remarking  it,  he  does  not  ex- 
plain, and  I  do  not  mean  to  defend  Lord 
Stanhope  from  the  criticisms  which  his 
theory  encountered  from  Macaulay  at  its 
first  appearance,  and  has  undergone  from 
Mr.  Lecky  recently.  But  no  such  theory 
could  have  been  broached  if  the  party- 
war  of  our  history  had  been  the  simple 
unvarying  thing  it  is  commonly  imagined 
to  have  been,  a  perpetual  conflict  be- 
tween liberty  and  servility,  or  between 
progress  and  sluggish  inertness  or  cau- 
tion. You  say  perhaps  it  has  been  such  a 
conflict  on  the  whole,  but  at  particular 
points  there  is  so  much  confusion  that  its 
true  character  cannot  be  discerned  ;  the 
stream  flows  so,  but  it  has  occasional  ed- 
dies, the  tide  sets  this  way,  but  a  single 
wave  may  be  seen  moving  the  other. 
Very  pretty  metaphors  ;  but  few  of  us 
are  aware  how  large  and  startling  are  the 
phenomena  which  they  are  invented  to 
explain.  Let  nie  at  least  suggest  that  the 
true  explanation  may  be  quite  different, 
that  this  grand  theory  of  a  steady  uni- 
form tendency  of  affairs,  aided  by  all  the 
friends  of  light,  and  thwarted  by  all 
timid,  or  faithless,  or  over-cautious 
friends  of  darkness,  may  be  an  illusion, 
and  that  the  party-conflicts  of  different 
ages  may  really  have  little  connection 
with  each  other.  Strafford  may  have  been 
on  the  side  of  the  Court,  and  yet  not  at  all 
like  a  Tory.  Burke  may  have  been  an 
anxious  Conservative  in  his  old  age,  after 
having  been  at  an  earlier  time  the  great 
light  and  philosopher  of  Whiggism,  and 
yet  he  may,  as  he  said  himself,  have 
changed  no  opinion.  Pitt  may  have  sided 
with  the  Court,  and  yet  not  have  been 
the  "  foul  apostate  from  his  father's 
fame*'  that  Coleridge  saw  in  him.  It 
may  be  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  unlikc- 
ness  of  parties  at  different  periods  that 
needs  to  be  explained  as  their  likeness. 
We  may  ask  why  it  should  be  expected 
that  the  parties  of  one  age  should  re- 
semble those  of  another  ?  It  does  not 
follow  because  there  is  a  perpetual  party- 
conflict  among  us  that  there  is  a  standing 
difference  of  opinion.  Where  Parlia- 
ment has  the  function  of  criticism,  an 
organized  Opposition  becomes  a  neces- 
sity. Such  an  Opposition  need  not  rep- 
resent any  opposite  theory  of  politics  ; 


it  need  not  have  a  political  doctrine  of  its 
own.  In  fact,  Pulteney  did  not  make  a 
less  efficient  leader  of  opposition  to  Wal- 
pole  because  both  were  Whigs,  nor  Can- 
ning to  Addington  because  both  were 
Tories.  On  the  other  hand,  a  perpetual 
party-conflict  will  always  seetn  to  imply  a 
standing  difference  of  opinion.  There 
is  a  strong  temptation  when  rival  parties 
have  once  been  organized,  have  lasted 
some  time,  and  when  a  new  generation 
has  been  educated  to  follow  in  the  steps 
of  the  first  party-leaders,  to  idealize  the 
party-war.  At  particular  times  the  par- 
ties really  are  at  issue  on  some  grand  point 
of  principle,  and  when  this  happens  the 
conflict  is  felt  to  be  more  mteresting,  and 
party-passions  rise  into  a  sort  of  religion. 
Hence  arises  the  wish  to  keep  the  con- 
flict always  at  this  high  level,  and  so  an 
attempt  is  made  to  represent  parties  as 
united  like  sects  or  churches  by  a  com- 
mon creed,  not  by  mere  agreement  on 
some  passing  question,  but  by  a  deeper 
agreement  on  universal  political  princi- 
ples. It  would  not  be  very  easy  to  make 
this  out  if  the  members  of  the  party  were 
critical,  but  they  are  not ;  they  readily 
accept  the  grand  maxims  which  are  put 
into  their  mouths.  And  then  the  last 
step  is  taken  ;  the  creed  of  the  existing 
party  is  identified  in  the  same  facile  man- 
ner with  the  supposed  creed  of  the 
famous  parties  of  our  past  history,  and 
at  last  with  all  the  famous  historical 
parties  that  seem  to  have  been  in  the  right 
anywhere,  whether  at  Florence,  or  an- 
cient Rome,  or  ancient  Athens. 

This  has  been  done  with  so  much  suc- 
cess, that  I  may  seem  to  be  suggesting  a 
kind  of  sceptical  doubt,  which  deprives 
history  of  its  grandeur  and  interest.  It 
is  so  interesting  to  think  that  Russell  and 
Sidney  died  for  the  principles  for  which 
modem  Liberals  fight,  and  that  Falkland 
ma}'  be  invoked  as  a  kind  of  patron-saint 
by  the  modern  Conservative.  It  makes 
history  seem  comparatively  so  dull  to 
suppose  that  the  controversies  of  that  age 
were  really  essentially  different  from 
those  of  the  present  day,  that  they  are 
essentially  extinct,  and  that  we  yield  to 
an  illusion  when  we  suppose  that  we  are 
engaged  in  the  same  struggle  as  our  an- 
cestors. But  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  just 
this  premature  generalization,  this  easy 
and  popular  philosophy  of  history,  which 
in  practice  makes  our  history  a  sealed 
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book  to  us.  It  is  this  which  prevents 
us  from  learning  any  thing  from  it,  be- 
cause it  prevents  us  from  studying  it 
without  prejudice  ;  it  is  this  which  pre- 
vents English  history  from  taking  its 
proper  place  in  education  ;  it  is  this 
which  makes  the  most  learned  works 
on  it  untrustworthy  and  unauthoritative. 

It  does  not  matter  where  we  go  in  the 
history  of  England  since  the  accession  of 
the  Stuarts,  we  cannot  escape  the  influ- 
ence of  our  party  connections.  We  can- 
not dream  of  looking  simply  at  the  facts, 
though  in  all  other  departments  of  study 
we  recognize  this  to  be  the  indispensable 
condition  of  obtaining  trustworthy  knowl- 
edge. In  every  statesman  whose  career 
we  study,  we  see  a  member  either  of  our 
own  party,  or  of  the  party  opposed  to 
us.  We  form  our  opinion  of  each  states- 
man, not  by  studying  him,'  but  simply 
by  marking  the  uniform  he  wears.  If 
that  uniform  is  the  wrong  one  he  is  con- 
demned, and  all  his  merits  sink  to  the 
level  of  redeeming  features,  only  pleaded 
in  mitigation  of  sentence.  Now  the 
reason  of  this  is  not  simply  that  there  are 
parties,  nor  that  we  belong  to  a  party, 
but  that  by  a  theory  we  have  put  those 
parties  into  history. 

And  what  is  it  that  prevents  history 
from  taking  its  proper  place  in  educa- 
tion ?  Prima  facie  J  you  would  say  that 
no  study  could  be  more  important.  In 
theory  what  can  be  more  desirable  than 
that  every  Englishman  should  have  the 
history  of  his  country  at  his  ringers*  ends, 
that  he  should  understand  its  position 
and  vocation  in  the  world,  that  in  politi- 
cal questions  he  should  be  well  furnished 
with  precedents,  and  practised  in  form- 
ing a  judgment  1  But  practically  there 
is  the  same  difficulty  that  meets  us  in 
theology.  Is  the  teacher  to  teach  his 
own  opinions,  which  may  chance  to  be 
entirely  opposed  to  all  that  the  pupil  has 
been  taught  in  his  father's  house  ?  Or 
are  we  to  have  a  conscience  clause  ? 
When  this  difficulty  meets  us  in  theology, 
we  often  try  to  meet  it  by  saying  to  the 
teachers  of  religion.  Do  not  you  exagger- 
ate your  differences  ?  Is  there  not  a  great 
deal  upon  which  you  can  agree  ?  Now 
the  same  might  be  said  to  the  teachers  of 
history,  if  we  could  convince  ourselves 
that  we  have  done  wrong  in  idealizing 
our  party-war,  if  we  could  understand 
that  our  party  differences  do  not  run 


back  far  into  the  past,  that  they  are  for 
the  most  part  purely^ practical  and  occa- 
sional, and  that  the  sublime  platitudes 
which  we  suppose  to  underlie  them  are 
for  the  most  part  only  the  weapons  used 
in  the  rhetorical  war  or  dreams  of  our 
own  fussy  imaginations. 

And  once  more,  what  is  it  which  dis- 
quiets us  when  we  read  the  most  es- 
teemed histories  ?  Can  we  pretend  that 
we  follow  the  teaching  of  Macaulay  or 
even  Hallam  with  the  same  confidence 
which  we  give  to  the  teachers  of  abstract 
science  ?  Who  would  for  a  moment  pre- 
tend that  Macaulay  is  an  impartial 
writer  ?  He  does  not  pretend  it  himself. 
And  this  is  because  he  identifies  the 
Whigs  of  the  Revolution  with  the  Whigs 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  to  whom  he  himself 
belonged.  Perhaps  if  he  could  have  rid 
himself  of  the  influence  of  a  name,  if 
he  could  have  rendered  himself  a  candid 
account  of  all  the  changes  of  meaning 
which  that  name  had  suffered  in  travel- 
ling through  a  century  and  a  half,  re- 
alized fully  how  different  were  the  Whigs 
of  Wal pole's  time  from  those  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  Rockingham  Whij;s 
from  both,  and  the  Foxites  from  all ; 
and  if  from  all  these  considerations  he 
could  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  his 
party-ties  put  him  under  no  obligation  to 
the  Junto  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  and 
that  his  connection  with  Lord  Russell 
left  him  perfectly  free  in  respect  to  I-.ord 
Russell's  ancestor,  he  might  have  been 
impartial  as  well  as  brilliant.  As  it  is, 
the  difference  between  historians  and 
investigators  in  other  departments  in  re- 
spect of  dispassionate  candor  is  most 
startling.  In  other  departments  it  is 
acknowledged  that  prejudice  or  partial- 
ity disqualifies  a  man  for  ascertaining 
the  truth.  On  a  serious  scientific  ques- 
tion, who  cares  for  the  rhetorical  argu- 
ntents  of  a  partisan  ?  We  put  them  on 
one  side  at  once  as  not  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. It  is  not  so  in  history.  There  too, 
no  doubt,  we  acknowledge  impartiality 
to  be  a  virtue,  but  it  is  impartiality  in  a 
secondary  and  very  modified  sense.  It 
is  the  impartiality  of  one  who  can  ac- 
knowledge faults  in  his  own  side,  and 
admire  the  virtues  of  an  antagonist.  It 
is  the  impartiality  of  one  who  controls 
his  inclination  by  a  violent  etfort.  It  is 
not  that  more  complete  impartiality 
which  the  Germans  call  objectivity.     It 
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is  not  the  cool  indifference  of  a  judge 
who  does  not  form  any  opinion  at  all  un- 
til the  investigation  is  finished,  and  who, 
if  he  detected  in  himself  any  initial  bias 
towards  either  side,  would  desire  to  with- 
draw from  the  decision  of  the  case.  In 
a  historian  impartiality  of  this  kind  would 
seem  almost  monstrous.  What !  When 
we  narrate  some  war  in  which  his  coun- 
trymen have  been  engaged,  is  he  not  to 
betray  the  smallest  personal  interest  in 
the  cause  or  the  conduct  of  his  country- 
men, no  inclination  to  believe  their  cause 
just,  no  wish  to  find  their  valor  heroic  ? 
To  expect  this  of  him  would  surely  be  to 
require  him  to  divest  himself  of  his  hu- 
manity. 

But  I  suppose  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  all  such  personal  feelings  are  fatal  to 
scientific  investigation  because  they  are 
natural  or  praiseworthy  in  themselves. 
If  we  cannot  see  this  when  we  read  our 
own  historians,  because  their  prejudices 
are  our  own,  we  see  it  without  the  least 
difficulty  in  foreign  historians.  What 
reader  of  Michelet,  for  example,  does  not 
smile  at  the  furious  zeal  with  which  he 
pleads  the  cause  of  France  on  all  occa- 
sions, the  petulant  contempt  with  which 
he  treats  all  nations  that  may  pretend  to 
rival  her  ?  What  reader  does  not  feel 
that  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  argue 
with  such  transparent  partiality,  and  that 
it  cannot  be  regarded  seriously  ?  We  do 
not  question  that  Michelet's  patriotism 
is  a  very  proper  feeling,  nevertheless  we 
are  sorry  to  see  into  what  puerilities  it 
can  betray  a  grave  writer.  It  is  no  doubt 
difficult  to  say  how  this  particular  bias, 
which  is  given  by  national  prejudice, 
should  be  overcome,  though  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  necessity  of  overcoming  it.  But 
the  ether  bias,  with  which  I  am  now 
principally  concerned,  the  bias  which 
arises  from  party-spirit,  cannot  this  be 
dealt  with  ?  It  may  seem  at  first  sight 
not  less  natural  and  inevitable.  You 
cannot  require  the  Whig  to  give  up  his 
love  of  liberty,  or  the  Tory  his  dread  of 
innovation  or  anarchy,  any  more  than 
you  can  require  the  patriot  to  give  up  his 
patriotism. 

^yell  !  but  if  it  should  turn  out  on  ex- 
amination that  these  simple  issues  have 
not  been  so  often  tried  in  our  party-war 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  then  the  diffi- 
culty maybe  very  much  diminished.  If 
it  should  appear  that  this  popular  con- 


ception of  the  rival  parties  is  not  derived 
from  plain  undeniable  facts,  but  that  it  is 
a  generalization,  and  a  very  loose  and 
questionable  one  ;  if  it  is  certain  that 
Whigs  have  sometimes  been  what  Tories 
are  thought  to  be,  and  that  Tories  have 
over  and  over  again  played  the  part  of 
Whigs  ;  if  the  questions  agitated  in  past 
times  turn  out  on  examination  to  have 
been  much  less  closely  similar  to  those 
agitated  at  the  present  day  than  we  are 
apt  to  suppose  ;  then  we  may  take  up 
past  history  in  a  more  unprejudiced 
spirit.  Let  us  only  not  assume  too 
readily  that  universal  history  has  for  a 
second  title,  like  a  modern  novel.  Old 
Friends  with  New  Faces.  Let  us  think  it 
possible  that  the  controversies  of  our  day 
have  not  always  occupied  mankind — 
nay,  that  they  may  have  been  unknown 
and  inconceivable  to  our  forefathers  at 
no  very  distant  time.  Possibly  if  we 
give  ourselves  this  chance,  we  may  grad- 
ually come  to  think  that  we  have  been 
all  along  the  victims  of  a  superstition  in 
supposing  that  an  eternal  war  has  always 
gone  forward  between  the  principles  of 
progress  and  conservation,  between 
youth  and  age,  between  the  past  and  the 
future,  and  that  this  grandiose  general- 
ization, so  far  from  explaining  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  disguises  and  perverts 
it,  which  is  worse  than  if  it  left  it  un- 
explained. 

I  may  enter  more  fully  into  this  ques- 
tion later.  Meanwhile  let  me  call  atten- 
tion to  the  mischievous  effect  of  allowing 
our  history  to  remain  the  battle-field  of 
parties.  In  my  former  paper  I  sketch- 
ed the  outline  of  a  plan  for  making  the 
study  of  history  at  once  scientific  and 
practical.  It  was  to  be  made  scientific 
by  the  strict  limitation  of  its  subject- 
matter.  It  was  to  be  confined  to  one 
class  of  phenomena  among  the  many 
which  human  affairs  present,  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  government.  It  was  to  deal 
in  the  first  place  not  with  individuals  but 
with  societies,  and  in  the  second  place 
with  societies  only  in  so  far  as  they  form 
states,  that  is,  exhibit  specimens  of  the 
phenomenon  called  government.  History 
was  to  be  treated  as  the  material  of  a 
science,  but  the  science  was  to  be  strictly 
political,  not  merely  anthropological  or 
sociological.  Thus  treated  it  would  be- 
come practical  in  the  same  degree  that 
it  became  scientific.     For  it  would  be- 
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come  the  basis  of  an  education  which 
should  aim  at  explaining  the  relation  of 
the  individual  to  the  state  or  govern- 
ment, precisely  the  education  most  want- 
ed— and  also  unfortunately  most  want- 
ing ! — in  a  country  which  attaches  so 
much  value  to  the  idea  of  self-govern- 
ment. Now  of  such  a  system  of  political 
education  the  very  core  would  be  a  full 
view  of  the  history  of  our  own  state,  de- 
duced on  the  one  hand  from  the  general 
principles  of  the  political  science  and  re- 
sulting on  the  other  in  an  exposition  of 
its  present  situation,  of  the  phase  of  in- 
ternal development  at  which  it  has  ar- 
rived, and  of  its  present  relation  to  other 
states,  to  its  own  colonies  and  depend- 
encies, and  to  the  community  of  na- 
tions. In  this  scheme  English  history 
instead  of  being  called,  as  it  is  now, 
merely  interesting,  instead  of  being 
valued  as  a  stirring,  or  flattering,  or  ro- 
mantic story,  would  become  a  source  of 
the  most  potent  practical  influence,  a 
principal  and  fundamental  instrument  of 
culture. 

I  have  often  before  quoted,  and  yet  I 
must  quote  again,  because  I  find  myself 
brought  back  to  it  in  spite  of  myself,  the 
dictum  that  the  true  Bible  of  every  nation 
is  its  national  history.  So  it  was  to  the 
Jews,  and  so  in  some  vague  speculative 
way  it  has  generally  been  admitted  that 
it  ought  to  be  to  us.  Yet  we  seem  to 
make  no  progress  towards  this  goal.  Let 
each  of  us  ask  himself  whence  came  the 
influences  which  worked  most  powerfully 
in  the  formation  of  his  intellect  and 
character,  what  studies  took  most  hold  of 
him.  Many  such  influences  there  are, 
religious,  philosophical,  literary  or  ar- 
tistic, which  one  may  observe  every  day 
seizing  upon  men  and  determining  their 
vocation.  It  is  very  seldom  that  English 
history  shows  this  power.  Among  the 
great  educational  influences  it  scarcely 
seems  to  have  a  place.  And  yet  one 
would  think  that  it  ought  to  have  one  of 
the  first  places. 

Now  the  principal  reason  of  this  surely 
is  that  it  has  been  given  over  as  a  prey 
to  parties.  What  paralyzes  religion  so 
much  paralyzes  also  English  history. 
There  is  no  sort  of  agreement  about  it. 
Not  only  in  details  but  in  the  largest  and 
most  important  matters  the  cherished  be- 
lief of  this  man  is  deadly  heresy  to  that. 
Meanwhile  as  the  controversies  can  only 


be  settled  by  minute  research,  for  which 
few  have  leisure,  and  as  the  investiga- 
tors themselves  are  more  or  less  pledged 
to  a  party,  there  is  little  prospect  of  any 
agreement  being  arrived  at.  The  dis- 
pute becomes  chronic  and  interminable, 
till  those  who  love  serviceable  knowledge 
abandon  the  subject  in  despair,  adopt  a 
theory  of  Agnosticism,  and  conclude 
thac  in  English  history,  or  perhaps  in 
all  history,  nothing  like  certainty  is  at- 
tainable. And  as  in  religion  the  most 
ardent  believers  are  often  forced  to  agree 
with  the  Agnosticists  that,  whether  or  no 
religion  can  be  known,  at  any  rate  for 
peace  sake  it  must  not  be  taught,  so 
English  history,  if  not  excluded  from 
education,  is  at  least  slurred  over  and 
pushed  into  the  background  because  of 
party  differences. 

Let  us  try  and  measure  roughly  this 
complete,  radical  discord  of  Englishmen 
about  their  own  history,  a  discord  which 
scarcely  any  one  expects  ever  to  see 
healed.  Roughly,  then,  we  may  say  that 
three  great  events,  or  groups  of  events, 
in  English  history  have  still  a  living  and 
practical  interest  which  every  one  can 
recognize.  These  are  the  Reformation, 
the  long  Stuart  controversy,  and  our  war 
with  the  French  Revolution  and  with 
Napoleon.  Almost  all  the  practical  in- 
struction which  our  history  can  afford 
must  be  contained  in  one  of  these  three 
great  transitions.  All  ecclesiastical  pol- 
icy must  depend  on  a  true  view  of  the 
Reformation,  the  Stuart  controversy 
raised  and  settled  all  the  principal  consti- 
tutional questions,  while  the  relation  of 
England  to  the  Continent  and  to  modern 
ideas  was  determined  mainly  by  the  great 
war.  But  what  makes  party-spirit  so  pe- 
culiarly mischievous  in  culture  is  that  it 
seizes  upon  every  thing  that  is  specially 
interesting  and  instructive,  and  upon 
nothing  else  ;  thus  it  has  well-nigh  de- 
stroyed religion  precisely  because  relig- 
ion is  of  such  sovereign  interest.  In 
the  same  way  it  has  possessed  itself  com- 
pletely of  these  three  great  transitions  in 
our  history.  Instead  of  drawing  our 
politics  from  them  we  are  all  intent  upon 
putting  our  politics  into  them.  An  in- 
terminable debate  rages  over  every  im- 
portant question  they  suggest,  a  debate 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  can  no 
more  be  settled  than  you  can  hope  to 
bring  the  Daily  News  into  agreement 
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with  the  Standard.  And  the  effect  of 
this  interminable  sham-discussion  upon 
the  average  Englishman  who  watches 
without  sharing  in  it,  is  to  produce  in  his 
mind  a  rooted  Agnosticism,  an  uncon- 
scious but  not  less  real  disbelief  in  all  his- 
torical conclusions  and  in  the  value  of 
all  historical  atud)'.  While  the  parties 
are  absorbed  in  dressing  up  and  main- 
taining their  rival  versions  of  history,  sci- 
entific men  and  serious  students  are  say- 
ing with  a  sneer.  See  how  history  is 
written  !  and  exhorting  people  to  aban- 
don it  for  more  fruitful  studies.  And 
probably  they  will  soon  be  prepared  with 
a  proof  that  from  the  essential  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind  it  is  not  capable 
of  determining  who  wrote  Icoti  Basilikty 
and  will  demonstrate  h  priori  that  the 
character  of  Cromwell  must  always  re- 
main **  unknown  and  unknowable  !'* 

As  in  theology  so  in  English  history, 
tlie  ultimate  result  is  that  we  hear  the 
same  questions  discussed  all  our  lives 
but  never  arrive  at  anv  conclusion  about 
them,  nay,  at  any  clear  conception  of 
them.  The  ordinary  Englishman,  who 
has  all  his  life  heard  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Church  under  Elizabeth,  of  the  dis- 
content of  the  Puritans,  and  how  out  of 
Puritanism  gradually  sprang  the  modern 
Nonconformity  whose  quarrel  with  the 
Church  fills  the  world  still,  can  give  no 
precise  account  of  that  momentous  set- 
tlement. Ever  since  bespoke  in  the  de- 
bating society  of  his  school  he  has  can- 
vassed the  conduct  of  Charles  I.,  Pym, 
Hampden,  and  Cromwell,  and  of  James 
II.  and  William  of  Orange  ;  but  he  never 
to  the  end  of  his  life  arrives  at  any  ration- 
al well-weighed  opinion  on  these  per- 
sonages. There  is  sometimes  a  superfi- 
cial appearance  as  if  progress  were  made, 
as  if  general  agreement  were  arrived  at. 
Thus,  since  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  it 
has  become  the  universal  fashion  to  ad- 
mire Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Puritans  and 
the  Whigs,  and  the  opposite  view  may 
seem  to  have  been  silenced  by  the  force 
of  reason.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  this 
agreement  is  no  more  founded  on  reason 
than  the  old  fashion  of  the  days  of  Hume 
and  the  Waverley  Novels.  The  fasci- 
nating pens  have  gone  over  to  the  other 
side  ;  that  is  all.  Men  agree  with  Ma- 
caulay, not  because  they  have  weighed 
his  reasoning,  but  because  it  is  put  in 
such  a  form  that  they  can  understand, 
New  Sx&iss.— Vol.  XXX.,  No.  6 


remember,  and  repeat  it.  I  can  see  noth- 
ing final  in  the  present  phase  of  that  old 
controversy.  Already  we  have  seen  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  giving  his  vote  for  Falk- 
land against  Hampden,  condemning 
Puritanism  as  a  mistaken  creed,  and  pro- 
nouncing Oliver  a  Philistine  of  genius. 

But  perhaps  the  strange  and  deplor- 
able result  of  handing  over  the  high  in- 
terest of  English  history  to  the  issue  of 
trial  by  combat,  is  best  seen  in  the  way 
we  treat  the  third  of  the  transitions  in 
question.  How  Englishmen  ought  to  re- 
gard the  long  war  their  fathers  waged 
with  the  French  Revolution  and  with 
Napoleon,  is  a  more  momentous  ques- 
tion than  those  which  relate  to  the  Stu- 
arts, as  it  refers  to  a  time  so  much  more 
recent ;  and  as  it  is  intimately  involved 
with  questions  we  have  ourselves  had, 
nay,  with  questions  we  still  have,  to  solve. 
Are  we  to  think  of  the  victories  of  Nel- 
son and  Wellington,  with  pride  and  satis- 
faction ?  or  are  we  to  think  of  them  and 
of  all  the  sacrifices  in  blood  and  treasure 
which  we  made  for  twenty  years  as  parts 
of  an  erroneous  and  pernicious  policy,  a 
senseless  struggle  against  modern  ideas 
and  enlightenment  ?  What  question  can 
be  of  importance  more  fundamental  ? 
And  why  should  it  not  be  settled  ration- 
ally ?  There  is  no  great  difference 
among  us  in  our  views  of  the  French 
Revolution  itself,  or  of  the  character  of 
Napoleon.  At  any  rate,  the  negotiations 
upon  which  every  thing  depended  were 
not  generally  broken  off  upon  any  of  those 
fundamental  differences  which  are  sup- 
posed to  divide  English  parties.  Yet 
this  question  too  is  decided  among  us 
purely  on  party  grounds.  The  Conser- 
vative asserts  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  war  was  glorious  and  necessary  ;  the 
Liberal  equally  as  a  matter  of  course  that, 
at  least  in  its  beginning  and  for  a  long 
time,  it  was  wicked  and  pernicious.  And 
here,  more  even  than  in  the  other  contro- 
versies, it  may  be  observed  that  the  ar- 
dor which  inspires  both  sides  does  not  for 
a  moment  prompt  them  to  study  the  sub- 
ject or  acquire  precise  information  about 
it.  For  that  would  lead  them  to  inquire 
into  Continental  affairs,  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  modem  his- 
tory of  France  and  Germany,  and  the 
Englishman  is  firmly  of  opinion  that 
to  do  this  is  more  than  can  be  expected 
of  him.  And  indeed  in  election  speeches 
46 
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and  leading  articles,  who  feels  the  want 
of  precise  information  upon  a  subject 
upon  which  the  audience  is  wholly  uncrit- 
ical ?  Who  would  be  so  weak  as  to  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  in  dogmatizing  about 
the  great  war,  because  he  knows  nothing 
about  it  beyond  the  names  of  a  few 
battles  ? 

But  you  may  ask,  what  remedy  for  this 
plague  of  party-spirit  ?  Is  it  not  vain 
to  deplore  it,  as  it  has  hitherto  proved 
vain  in  theology,  where  the  evil  is  even 
more  serious  ?  Well  !  at  least  in  history 
we  have  not  to  struggle  with  a  positive 
system  of  tests.  An  independent  and  sys- 
tematic study  of  history  at  the  univer- 
sities might  do  much.  If  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  would  consecrate  their 
lives  to  historical  study  without  casting 


any  side-glances  towards  a  political 
career ;  and  if,  while  renouncing  the 
prizes  of  politics  they  would  keep  the  sub- 
ject of  politics  constantly  in  view,  that 
is,  if  they  would  choose  by  preference 
those  parts  of  history  from  which  poli- 
ticians most  commonly  draw  their  ex- 
amples, and  resist  the  temptation  of 
plunging  into  remote  periods  where 
cheaper  laurels  can  be  won,  because  no 
prejudices  are  offended,  much,  perhaps, 
might  be  done.  The  work  of  such  men 
would  be  as  useful  in  culture  itself  as  in 
practical  life.  While  on  the  one  side  it 
gave  the  politician  better  and  sounder 
materials  to  work  with,  on  the  other  it 
would  give  the  universities  a  stronger  in- 
fluence in  the  country. — Macmillafis 
Magazine, 
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MERIT  AND  FORTUNE. 

BY  JOHN  SHEEHAN. 

I. 

Merit  one  day  toiled  up  the  height 
Where  Glory's  glittering  ensign  stands. 

Above  the  fane  whose  deathless  light 

Shines  out  o'er  earth's  most  distant  lands. 

With  upward  gaze  and  dauntless  will. 

The  pilgrim  toiled  up  Glory's  hill. 

II. 

Though  steep  rocks,  frowning  from  on  high, 
And  treacherous  paths  before  him  lay  ; 

Though  Envy  rained,  and  Calumny, 
Their  poisoned  arrows  round  his  way  ; 

All  dangers  overcome  and  past. 

He  reached  the  temple's  gate  at  last. 

III. 

There  crowds  upon  Dame  Fortune  pressed. 
And  wooed  her  favors,  as  of  old  ; 

Some  in  her  ear  soft  words  addressed, 
Some  touched  the  guardian's  hand  with  gold. 

She  let  them  enter  Glory's  fane  ; 

But  most  of  them  returned  again. 


IV. 

As  to  and  fro  the  crowds  moved  past, 
Merit  his  eyes  fixed  steadfastly 

Upon  the  porch,  until  at  last 
The  lady  said,  **  In  spite  of  me. 

If  e'er  you  pass  through  Glory's  gate. 

You'll  tarry  long,  and  enter  late!" 
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V. 

Fortune,  too  well,'*  the  pilgrim  cried, 
*  *  Thy  fickle  power  is  known  to  me  ; 
Justice  too  often  takes  thy  side, 

And  holds  her  sword  and  scales  for  thee 
But  though  this  gate  thy  favorites  win, 
Merit  alone  remains  within  !'* 


Temple  Bar, 
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Chapter  XXII. 

"  THAT    IMBECILE    OF    AN     RMPEROR." 

On  a  sultry,  airless  evening  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  a  small  party  of 
ladies  were  seated,  busily  stitching  band- 
ages, arranging  piles  of  linen,  and  tear- 
ing up  lint,  in  the  salon  of  one  of  the 
largest  houses  in  Algiers.  The  room, 
which  belonged  to  an  old  Moorish  pal- 
ace, was  lofty,  thick-walled,  jealously 
screened  by  outside  blinds  against  any 
slant  rays  of  the  sun  which  might  pene- 
trate into  the  narrow  streets  of  the  Arab 
quarter,  and  from  the  court-yard  below 
its  open  windows  rose  the  soft  pattering 
of  a  fountain,  which  conveyed  some  no- 
tion of  coolness  to  the  ear,  if  to  no  other 
of  the  senses  ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  heat 
was  well-nigh  unbearable.  From  early 
morning  the  fierce  sun  had  been  beating 
down  upon  the  roofs  and  walls  and  pave- 
ments of  the  town,  and  had  so  scorched 
and  baked  them  that  even  now,  when  he 
was  sinking  below  the  horizon,  they  still 
seemed  to  throb  and  glow  as  they  had 
done  at  noon.  No  faintest  stir  of  breeze 
found  its  way  among  those  closely-packed 
dwellings  ;  out  of  doors  the  streets  were 
untenanted,  save  by  here  and  there  an 
exhausted  Arab,  lying  half-asleep  in  the 
shade  ;  a  universal  silence  and  lassitude 
hung  over  the  place,  and  was  not  without 
its  influence  on  those  busy  French  ladies, 
whose  occupation  was  not  in  itself  of  a 
cheering  nature,  and  who  had  all,  be- 
sides, good  reasons  of  their  own  for  feel- 
ing anxious  and  dispirited. 

However,  they  chattered  away  over 
their  work,  bravely  making  the  best  of 
bad  times,  as  their  people  always  do. 

**  Does  it  never  rain  here  in  Septem- 
ber, madame  ?* '  asked  one  of  them  of  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  a  certain  Madame 
Andr^,  whose  husband  had  held  an  ap- 
pointment in  Algiers  longer  than  any  of 
those  present  could  remember. 


The  old  lady  shook  her  head. 
"Never,"  she  answered;  "unless,  as 
sometimes  happens,  we  get  a  few  drops 
from  a  passing  storm  ;  and  that  is  not 
enough  to  cool  the  air.  September  is 
our  worst  month  ;  but  one  lives  through 
it,  and  it  only  lasts  thirty  days,  when  all 
is  said  and  done." 

*  *  Live  through  it  ? — that  remains  to 
be  seen.  Never,  if  I  do  survive  this, 
will  I  murmur  at  the  sight  of  rain  again  ! 
And  to  think  that,  if  all  had  gone  well, 
I  was  to  have  been  at  Baden  now  for  the 
races.  Alas,  I  fear  I  have  seen  the  last 
of  Baden." 

**  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  another. 
* '  Germany  is  closed  to  us  for  a  genera- 
tion at  least ;  and  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  for 
what  shall  I  do  now  with  my  summers  ?' ' 

*  *  One  must  make  shift  with  Trouville 
and  Vichy  and  such  places.  I  do  not 
feel  as  if  I  could  complain  of  any  fate,  so 
long  as  I  am  not  left  to  spend  the  hot 
weather  in  Algeria  again.  But  that  is 
what  it  is  to  have  a  general  for  one's  hus- 
band." 

**  Mon  DieUy  madame,  you  might  be 
worse  off.  Generals  are  too  valuable  to 
be  put  in  dangerous  places.  My  hus- 
band, who  is  but  a  colonel  of  infantry, 
carries  his  life  in  his  hand.  I  could 
almost  wish  that  he  were  not  a  field- 
officer,  so  that  he  might  be  less  con- 
spicuous." 

"  The  staff  suffer  most  of  all,  they 
say,"  remarked  another  lady.  **  Think 
of  those  who  used  to  form  our  own  little 
circle  last  winter.  Poor  M.  de  Mon- 
ceaux  killed — and  so  many  others  !  Is  it 
not  astonishing  how  coolly  we  take  it  all  ? 
I  think  one  of  the  saddest  things  about 
war  is  that  it  so  soon  accustoms  people 
to  read  quite  calmly  of  wounds  and 
sufferings  which  would  make  them  shud- 
der in  time  of  peace.  One  comes  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  game,  and 
thinks  much  more  of  which  side  wins  an 
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engagement  than  of  all  the  horrors  of  the 
battle-field  and  the  hospitals." 

**  It  does  not  do  to  let  the  mind  dwell 
upon  such  subjects,"  said  Madame  An- 
dr6.  **  I  have  two  sons  with  the  army, 
and  if  I  were  to  allow  myself  to  brood 
over  what  may  be  happening  to  them,  I 
should  soon  be  good  for  nothing.  But 
I  do  not.  I  commend  them  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Blessed  Virgin  three  times 
a  day,  and  work  as  hard  as  I  can  for  the 
wounded,  and  comfort  myself  by  think- 
ing that  every  hour  brings  us  nearer  to 
peace.  And  sometimes  I  get  a  letter 
from  them — not  so  often  as  I  could 
wish  ;  but  that  one  must  not  grumble  at. 
A  son,  you  see,  be  he  never  so  good  a 
one,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  husband 
or  a  lover.  Now  Mademoiselle  de  Mer- 
sac,  1  dare  say,  gets  a  letter  by  every 
mail.  Do  you  continue  to  have  good 
news  of  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  mademoi- 
selle ?" 

Madame  Andr6  was  one  of  those  amia- 
ble thick-skinned  persons  whose  privi- 
lege it  is  to  acquaint  the  hearts  of  the 
most  forbearing  with  occasional  thrills 
of  the  homicidal  passion. 

**  1  do  not  correspond  with  M.  de 
Saint-Luc,'*  replied  Jeanne  coldly,  with- 
out looking  up  from  the  heap  l^f  charpie 
before  her.  *  *  My  brother  hears  from  him 
sometimes.  He  has  got  his  commission 
as  captain,  and  is  quite  well,  I  believe, 
and  in  good  spirits. " 

This  speech  occasioned  a  swift  inter- 
change of  significant  glances,  raisings  of 
eyebrows  and  noiseless  ejaculations  ;  for 
these  ladies  were  not  so  wholly  absorbed 
by  domestic  anxiety  but  that  they  had 
found  time  to  discuss  in  all  its  bearings 
Saint-Luc*s  sudden  and  unexplained  dis- 
appearance within  a  few^  weeks  of  his 
intended  marriage  ;  and  the  unanimous 
conclusion  at  which  they  had  arrived  was 
that  he  had  been  very  badly  treated. 
What  bridegroom,  they  reasonably  urged, 
would  rush  off  to  the  wars  from  the  very 
church-door,  so  tfe  speak,  unless  his  bride 
had  either  dismissed  him  or  tried  his 
patience  beyond  endurance  ?  They  were 
the  more  ready  to  blame  Jeanne  in  this 
matter  because  she  had  not  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  earned  their  affection. 
They  did  not  like  her,  and  sometimes 
showed  her  their  dislike — and  she  did 
not  in  the  least  care.  M.  de  Fontvieille, 
to  whom  this  unpopularity  of  his  pro- 


t^g^e  caused  a  good  deal  of  secret  vex- 
ation, used  to  say  that  Jeanne  would 
never  have  many  friends  among  the  Al- 
gerian ladies,  for  three  sufficient  rea- 
sons :  Firstly,  because  she  was  far 
handsomer  than  any  of  them,  secondly 
because  she  was  better  educated  than 
all  of  them  put  together,  and  thirdly  be- 
cause she  despised  gossip.  The  first  of 
the  causes  assigned  was,  of  course,  ri- 
diculous, since  everybody  knows  that  the 
notion  of  feminine  jealousy  on  the  score 
of  personal  beauty  is  a  mere  vulgar  cal- 
umny, only  believed  in  by  silly  and  ig- 
norant people  ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  other  two  may  have  been  less  imag- 
inary ;  for  there  is  unquestionably  some- 
thing a  little  galling  in  intercourse  with 
a  person  who  is  not  only  infinitely  your 
superior,  but  is  also,  in  a  placid,  polite 
way,  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  these  excellent  ladies 
had  no  love  for  our  poor  heroine  ;  and 
when  she  presently  rose,  and  bade  them 
all  a  very  good-evening,  they  began  to 
breathe  more  freely. 

**  1  am  never  comfortable  when  that 
girl  is  in  the  room,"  said  one  of  them, 
as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  behind 
her.  *  *  She  will  not  speak,  and  scarcely 
listens  when  she  is  spoken  to,  and  I  defy 
anybody  to  know  what  is  passing  in  her 
mind.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
thing  particularly  contemptible  or  laugh- 
able about  me,  and  yet  she  always  gives 
me  the  impression  that  she  thinks  so." 

"  She  is  a  good  girl,"  said  kindly 
Madame  Andr^  ;  *  *  she  does  a  great  deal 
for  the  poor.  But  she  is  eccentric, 
which  is  a  terrible  defect  in  a  woman. 
One  must  remember,  however,  that  her 
mother  was  an  Englishwoman.  That 
explains  much." 

Jeanne,  meanwhile,  as  she  toiled  up 
the    staircase-like  streets   of  the   Arab 
quarter,   telt  her  conscience  stirred  b) 
that  chance  question  of  Madame  Andr6* 
and  the  surprised  silence  which  had  foJ 
lowed  her  answer  to  it.     Upon  refle< 
tion,  it  certainly  did  sound  odd  that  si 
should  not  be  in  direct  communicati' 
with  her  future  husband  ;  and  the  annc 
ing  part  of  it  was  that  she  need  not  h; 
made  the  fact  public,  and  indeed  wo 
not  have  done  so,  if  heat  and  wearii 
and  the  exasperating  arch  smile  of  % 
Madame   Andre   had  not  combine 
overpower  all  prudence.   Perhaps,  t( 
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would  have  been  more  wise,  as  it  certainly 
would  have  been  kinder,  if  she  had  let 
Saint- Luc  hear  from  her  every  now  and 
then.  Almost  his  last  words  had  been  a 
timid  suggestion  with  reference  to  this 
subject,  but  she  had  not  responded  fav- 
orably to  the  hint,  having,  in  truth,  no 
desire  to  be  reminded  of  his  existence, 
and  not  seeing  that  she  was  in  any  way 
bound  to  burden  herself  with  an  irksome 
task.  At  the  time,  her  one  wish  had  been 
that  he  would  go  away  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  let  her  neither  see  nor  hear 
more  of  him  until  the  day  should  come  for 
the  completion  of  her  sacrifice  ;  for  it 
will  easily  be  believed  that,  what  with  M. 
de  Fontvieille's  expostulations,  and  the 
Duchess's  scoldings,  entreaties  and 
tears,  the  evening  of  separation  had  not 
been  an  altogether  agreeable  one  for 
either  member  of  the  betrothed  couple. 

But  now  all  these  preliminary  troubles 
were  over,  and  well-nigh  forgotten. 
Jeanne's  home  circle  had  gradually  ac- 
cepted the  inevitable  with  more  or  less  of 
philosophy,  and  four  weeks  had  elapsed 
since  Saint  Luc  had  bidden  a  long  fare- 
well to  Algiers.  Four  weeks,  stormy  and 
eventful  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  big  with  the  fate  of  empires 
and  of  generations  yet  unborn,  but  quiet 
and  peaceful  enough  here  in  remote 
Africa.  Four  weeks  which  had  seen  the 
fertile  uplands  of  Mars-la-Tour  and 
Gravelotte  deluged  with  blood,  which 
had  witnessed  an  unbroken  series  of  de- 
feats for  the  French  arms,  and  had  taxed 
to  the  utmost  the  mendacious  ingenuity 
of  M.  de  Palikao  and  his  colleagues. 
Four  weeks  which,  in  spite  of  the  great 
heat,  in  spite  of  the  garrulous  irritability 
of  the  Duchess — who  was  ill,  poor  old 
soul,  and  naturally  worried  by  the  unex- 
pected disturbance  of  her  plans — in  spite 
of  the  lamentable  decease  of  the  jackal 
J^r^mic,  who,  having  broken  loose  and 
eaten  half  a  dozen  chickens,  had  been 
incontinently  slain  by  an  irate  farmer  ; 
in  spite,  too,  of  many  a  sad  hour  and  vain 
regret,  had  brought  more  of  contentment 
to  Jeanne  than  she  had  ever  expected  to 
find  again.  For  M.  de  Saint-Luc  was 
gone  ;  and  in  that  one  thought  lay  meas- 
ureless relief. 

She  had  kept  her  promise  of  praying 
for  him,  being  in  all  things  a  person  of  her 
word,  and  duly  offered  up  supplications 
for  both  his  temporal  and  spiritual  wel- 


fare at  the  hour  of  the  Ave  Maria^  when 
it  was  her  habit  to  kneel  in  the  little  vil- 
lage church.  And  this  she  did  without 
mental  reservation  ;  for  it  never  occurred 
to  her  to  think  that  a  German  bullet 
might  set  many  crooked  things  straight, 
or  to  doubt  of  the  wanderer's  eventual 
return.  But  she  dismissed  him  from  her 
mind,  together  with  the  remembrance  of 
her  sins  and  other  unpleasant  subjects, 
at  the  church-door,  deeming,  with  King 
Solomon,  that  there  is  a  time  for  every 
purpose  under  the  heaven. 

When,  as  would  sometimes  happen, 
some  trifiing  incident  like  Madame  An- 
dr6's  unlucky  speech  cropped  up  to  re- 
mind her  of  her  chains,  she  made  haste 
to  escape  from  the  odious  remembrance 
with  such  despatch  as  she  could  com- 
mand ;  and  now,  acting  upon  this  rule, 
she  soon  persuaded  herself  that  the  epis- 
tolary question  was  one  which  it  was  aU 
together  unnecessary  to  consider,  after  sO 
long  a  period  of  silence,  and  had  recov- 
ered her  ordinary  equanimity  by  the  time 
that  she  had  passed  through  the  gates  of 
the  town,  and  was  out  in  the  open 
country. 

A  cool  breath  of  evening  air  met  her  as 
she  emerged  upon  this  higher  ground, 
where  nature  was  beginning  to  show  signs 
of  returning  animation,  where  the  grass- 
hoppers were  in  full  chorus,  and  where 
bright-eyed  lizards  were  darting  swiftly 
from  every  chink  and  crevice  of  the 
rocks.  Jeanne  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
paused,  upon  the  brink  of  the  cliff,  to 
cast  a  glance  of  pity  upon  the  poor,  stifled 
town  at  her  feet.  White,  glaring  and  si- 
lent, !it  sloped  from  brown  hill-top  to 
burning  sapphire  sea,  all  its  touches  of 
winter  greenery  vanished — a  different 
Algiers  indeed  from  that  which  had  grati- 
fied Mr.  Barrington's  artistic  eye,  when 
he  had  stood  upon  this  same  spot  some 
six  months  before.  While  Jeanne  look- 
ed, a  little  cloud  of  dust]  rose  from  the 
lower  gates  of  the  towi^  and  out  of  it  ap- 
peared a  cavalry-office^  whose  steel  scab- 
bard flashed  in  the  sun,  as  he  galloped 
helter-skelter  up  the  zig-zag  road  at  a 
pace  worthy  of  John  Gilpin.  Jeanne 
recognized  the  seat  of  this  impetuous 
horseman,  and  smiled. 

**  L6on  will  never  learn  that  a  horse's 
legs  are  not  made  of  cast  iron,"  she 
sighed. 

L^on  indeed  it  was,  in  the  uniform  of 
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the  Francs-Cavaliers  de  rAlg6rie,  a  pa- 
triotic corps  organized  for  purposes  of 
local  defence  during  the  absence  of  the 
regular  army,  and  which  no  doubt  made 
up  in  valor  what  it  lacked  in  numerical 
strength.  L6on  had  been  urged  to  en- 
roll himself  in  it  by  M.  de  Fontvieille, 
who  saw  therein  a  safety-valve  for  the  let- 
ting off  of  warlike  hankerings  ;  and  so 
far  it  had  answered  its  purpose  very  well, 
and  had  kept  the  young  man  in  tolerable 
good-humor  with  himself  and  his  lot. 

But  now  news  had  come  from  France 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  effectually  rob 
mock  soldiering  of  its  solace,  and  to  ren- 
der inaction  more  than  ever  grievous  to 
all  true  lovers  of  their  country.  L6on, 
as  he  stormed  up  the  hill,  regardless  of 
the  wind  of  his  charger,  was  so  wrapped 
in  his  own  disturbed  thoughts  that  he 
would  have  passed  his  sister  without  no- 
ticing her,  if  she  had  not  called  to  him. 
.At  the  sound  of  her  voice  he  pulled  up, 
•with  a  clatter  and  a  jingle,  and  breath- 
lessly shouted  out  his  evil  tidings.  **  All 
is  lost !  The  whole  of  MacMahon's 
forces  have  capitulated  to  the  enemy,  the 
Emperor  is  taken  prisoner,  Bazaine  is 
shut  up  in  Metz,  and  France  has  not  a 
regular  army  left  in  the  field." 

•*  It  IS  impossible  !" 

**  It  is  true,  I  had  it  from  the  Sub- 
Governor's  own  lips.  And  to  crown  all, 
they  say  Paris  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
mob." 

**  What  will  happen  now,  then  ?   Shall 
we  have  peace  ?'  * 

**  Who  knows  ?  It  will  depend  upon 
what  the  Prussians  may  ask  of  us,  I  sup- 
pose.    But  1  can't  stop." 

Where   are  you   going    in  such    a 
hurry  ?" 

**  To  Mustapha.  1  promised  to  let 
Madame  de  Tr^monville  know  as  soon 
as  there  was  any  news.     A  bientdt  !'* 

And,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  Leon 
spurred  his  horse,  and  was  soon  out  of 
sight.  ^ 

**  Always  Macffincrde  Tr6monville  !" 
murmured  Jeanne,  with  a  slight  shrug  of 
her  shoulders.  *  *  Poor  boy  !  he  little 
knows  how  ridiculous  he  is  making  him- 
self." 

I  suppose  that  when  a  man  is  being 
made  a  fool  of  by  a  woman,  no  one  is 
more  quick  to  discover  the  fact,  and  less 
ready  to  sympathize  with  the  victim,  than 
the   ladies   of  his  own    family.     L6on 


knew  that  Jeanne  disapproved  of  Ma- 
dame de  Tr6monville,  and  of  his  visits  to 
her  house  ;  but,  as  she  had  truly  said, 
he  had  no  suspicion  that  he  was  making 
himself  ridiculous.  On  the  contrary,  his 
estimation  of  himself  had  risen  by  several 
degrees  since  he  had  been  given  to  un- 
derstand by  the  most  charming  and  most 
cruelly  misjudged  of  her  sex  that  she  re- 
garded him  as  the  only  real  friend  she 
had  in  the  world. 

The  fact  was  that  Madame  de  Tr6- 
monville  had  foundl herself  rather  short 
of i  admirers  after  the  departure  of  the 
army,  to  which  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice she  was  accustomed  to  look  chiefly 
for  recruits,  and  a  flirtation  of  some  kind 
being  meat,  drink  and  raiment  to  her,  had 
fixed  upon  the  young*  Marquis  to  prac- 
tise her  arts  upon,  faute  de  mieux.  He 
had  been  deeply  smitten,  as  we  have 
seen,  months  before  ;  but  now  his  subju- 
gation was  complete  ;  and  perhaps  no 
more  convincing  proof  of  his  devotion 
could  have  been  found  than  in  the  fact 
that,  even  when  he  had  sufth  qcws  as  the 
wreck  of  the  Empire  to  announce,  he 
should  have  dismounted  at  the  fair  lady's 
gates,  and  led  his  horse  gingerly  up  the 
short  avenue,  fearing  to  disturb  the  si- 
esta which  ordinarily  occupied  the  best 
part  of  her  afternoon. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  he 
might  have  dispensed  with  this  precau- 
tion ;  for  Madame  de  Trimonville,  ar- 
rayed in  diaphanous  white  muslin,  and 
holding  a  rose-lined  parasol  over  her 
golden  locks,  met  him  on  the  threshold. 

**  You  are  come  to  tell  me  of  the  battle 
of  Sedan,"  she  said.  "  How  kind  of 
you  to  hurry  up  in  the  heat,  and  to  tire 
your  poor,  pretty  horse  so  !  But  I  have 
heard  all  about  it  from  my  husband,  who 
returned  from  his  office  half  an  hour 
ago,  in  a  pitiable  state  of  agitation.  He 
has  weak  nerves,  this  poor  M.  de  Trd- 
monville.  What  a  lamentable  spectacle 
is  a  man  with  weak  nerves  !" 

*  •  You,  at  least,  do  not  suffer  in  that 
way,"  remarked  L6on admiringly.  **  All 
the  way  from  the  town  I  was  thinking 
how  I  should  prepare  you  for  this  ter- 
rible catastrophe,  and  now  I  find  that 
you  take  it  far  more  calmly  than  I  can 
profess  to  do." 

•*  My  dear  friend,  I  have  foreseen  it 
for  so  long.  What  else  could  be  expect- 
ed from  an  army  rotten  to  the  very  core 
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— demoralized  by  loose  discipline,  com- 
manded by  generals  whose  merit  con- 
sisted in  their  servility  and  venality,  and 
headed  by  that  grotesque  imbecile  of  an 
Emperor  ?** 

**  Imbecile  of  an  Emperor  !"  echoed 
Leon,  aghast  at  this  diatribe  from  one 
of  the  stanchest  adherents  of  the  late 
r6gime. 

**  Certainly.  Have  you  not  heard  me 
call  him  so  scores  of  times  ?  No  ?  Ah, 
well,  one  has  to  be  careful  in  speaking 
of  constituted  authorities,  but  I  have  al- 
ways thought  that  the  Emperor  was  half- 
witted, and  the  event  proves  that  I  was 
right.  If  a  man  who  declares  war  with- 
out knowing  whether  he  is  prepared  or 
not,  who  gets  himself  beaten  in  every  en- 
gagement, and  finally  hurries  his  last 
army  into  a  mouse-trap,  be  not  an  im- 
becile, I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word/' 

**  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  he  will 
ever  return  to  power  ?* '  asked  L^on, 
with,  innocent  irony. 

**  Never  ! — never  in  the  world  !  The 
Empire  is  as  dead  as  Henri  IV.  The 
only  thing  to  be  done  with  it  is  to  bury 
it  out  of  sight,  and  to  forget,  if  possible, 
all  its  blunders  and  infamies.*' 

This  was  really  a  little  too  bad.  Mind- 
ful of  the  evening  when  he  had  been 
forced  to  humiliate  himself  publicly  by 
shouting  *'  Vive  V Empereur  T^  L^on 
could  not  suffer  such  sentiments  as  these 
to  pass  without  a  gentle  protest. 

**  Surely  you  did  not  think  so  badly  of 
the  Empire  six  weeks  ago,  madame  ?" 
said  he. 

**  Six  weeks  ago  !"  returned  Madame 
de  Tremonville  impatiently.  **  Six 
weeks  ago  every  thing  was  different.  The 
wife  of  an  official  cannot  always  say  ex- 
actly what  she  thinks  ;  I  should  have 
thought  anybody  would  have  understood 
that.  And  besides,  if  the  war  had  ended 
successfully,  that  would  have  atoned  for 
many  sins.  It  would  not  have  been  gen- 
erous to  condemn  a  government  which 
was  upon  its  trial.  But  are  you  not  com- 
ing in  ?  It  would  be  very  amiable  of  you 
if  you  would  stay  and  dine,  and  amuse 
me  for  part  of  the  evening." 

**  I  will  come  in  for  a  few  minutes,  if 
you  will  permit  me,  madame,"  answered 
L^on  ;  **  but  I  am  afraid  they  will  expect 
me  to  dine  at  home  to-night ;  and  even  if 
I  were  to  consult  my  own  wishes,  and  re- 


main with  you,  I  should  not  be  likely  to 
amuse  you.  One  can  hardly  be  expect- 
ed to  feel  cheerful  with  France  at  the 
mercy  of  an  invader." 

Infatuated  as  L6on  was,  the  cool  cyni- 
cism of  Madame  de  Tr6monville  shocked 
him  a  little,  and  made  him  doubt,  for  the 
first  time  since  he  had  known  her, 
whether  he  would  altogether  enjoy  an 
evening  spent  in  hearing  her  talk. 

**  I  am  not  cheerful,"  she  answered, 
turning  away  ;  "  but  I  would  rather  be 
sad  in  your  company  than  alone.  Of 
course,  though,  if  your  sister  has  ordered 
you  to  be  home  to  dinner,  you  must 
go. 

This  was  a  cut  at  Leon's  most  sensi- 
tive point ;  but  he  did  not  choose  to  no- 
tice it,  and  entered  the  house  in  silence. 

M.  de  Tremonville,  who  was  sitting  in 
the  drawing-room  with  his  head  resting 
despondently  upon  his  hands,  started  up 
at  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps. 

**  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  heart-broken  accents,  '  *  what 
deplorable  news  !" 

L^on  said  it  was  very  bad. 

*  *  And  we  do  not  yet  know  the  worst  of 
it.  If  it  was  only  the  defeat  of  the  array, 
the  loss  of  prestige,  or  even  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  humiliating  peace,  one  would  not 
need  to  despair  of  the  future  ;  but,  alas  ! 
we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  our  mis- 
fortunes. I  greatly  fear  that  we  are  about 
to  enter  upon  a  period  of  anarchy,  and  it 
may  be  of  civil  war.  A  Republican  gov- 
ernment, monsieur — for  it  is  with  that 
that  we  are  menaced — is  capable  of  any 
enormity.!!  It  will  revolutionize  every 
thing  ;  it  will  throw  the  whole  machinery 
of  the  State  out  of  gear  ;  it  will  dismiss 
old  and  tried  public  functionaries—" 

"  Bah  !"  interrupted  Madame  de  Tre- 
monville ;  "  you  always  look  upon  the 
black  side  of  things.  It  is  only  the  timid 
who  will  retire.  A  brave  civilian,  like  a 
brave  soldier,  remains  at  his  post." 

**  How  is  a  man  to^emain  at  his  post 
when  he  is  turned  ouWrom  it  ?" 

"  He  must  not  let  himself  be  turned 
out.  Those  who,  like  you,  have  always 
held  Liberal  opinions,  should  have  noth- 
ing to  fear. '  * 

"  I  have  always  supported  the  Govern- 
ment," said  M.  de  Tremonville,  looking 
a  little  bewildered. 

**  But  when  I  tell  you  that  you  have 
always  held  Liberal  opinions  !" 
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M.  de  Tr^monville  sighed  deeply,  but 
said  nothing,  and  his  wife  continued  : 

**  If  you  had  a  grain  of  spirit  in  you, 
you  would  know  how  to  keep  what  you 
have  got ;  but  as  it  is,  you  had  better 
leave  every  thing  to  me,  as  usual." 

**  Leave  every  thing  to  you  !"  groaned 
M.  de  Tr6monville,  rubbing  his  bald 
head  despairingly.  **Yes,  that  is  what 
I  have  done — and  see  the  consequences  ! 
Look,  I  beg  of  you,  at  the  consequences. 
You  have  nearly  ruined  me  by  your  ex- 
travagance ;  you  have  compromised  my 
future  by  your  ostentatious  Imperialism  ; 
you  have  made  me  a  laughing-stock 
by  your  coquetry,  to  use  no  harsher 
word—'* 

**  Allans^  allons^  mon  ami!"* 

**  I  insist  upon  being  heard.  M.  le 
Marquis  may  lake  note  of  what  I  say  if 
he  pleases.  For  once  I  will  speak.  It 
is  to  you  that  I  owe  all  my  misfortunes. 
But  for  you,  should  I  ever  have  left 
Bourbeville-sur-Creuse,  where  I  enjoyed 
a  higher  salary  and  more  consideration 
than  I  do  here  ?  Were  we  not  compelled 
tcr99licit  a  change  of  appointment  owing 
to  Hk  constant  visits  of  M.  le  Pr6fet, 
atid  to  Madame  la  Pr6fete's  declaration 
that  she  would  tolerate  such  conduct  no 
longer?" 

*  *  Continue — pray  continue.  You  hu- 
miliate yourself  in  insulting  me." 

**  No,  it  is  you  who  have  humiliated 
me.  J  have  always  loved  respectability 
myself,"  added  poor  M.  de  Tremonville, 
with  a  touch  of  pathos — "  respectability 
and  a  quiet  life — and  I  abhor  scandals. 
If  I  had  had  a  wife  who  had  shared  my 
ideas,  I  should  perhaps  have  been  a  bet- 
ter man  to-day — certainly  I  should  have 
been  a  richer  one.  But  you,  madame, 
you  have  blighted  forever  a  career  which 
might  have  ended  in  honorable  distinc- 
tion, and — and  a  comfortable  compe- 
tence." 

And  with  that  he  trotted  out  of  the 
room,  head  first  ^feeling  probably  that 
his  courage  wouW  not  hold  out  much 
longer. 

"  What  coarseness  !  what  ingrati- 
tude !"  sighed  Madame  de  Tremonville, 
as  soon  as  he  was  gone.  "  You  per- 
ceive, my  friend,  what  I  ^ have  to  submit 
to.  Shall  we  have  some  music  now,  and 
try  to  forget  this  unpleasant  scene  ?" 

But  L6on  said  he  must  go  ;  and  took 
his  leave  rather  stiffly.    The  little  conju- 


gal discussion  to  which  he  had  just  lis- 
tened had  in  some  degree  served  to  open 
his  eyes  ;  and  moreover,  that  allusion  to 
the  behavior  of  the  Prefet  at  Bourbeville- 
sur-Creuse  struck  him  as  eminently  un- 
satisfactory. So  he  mounted  his  horse, 
and  rode  slowly  home,  musing  sadly,  as 
he  went,  upon  the  frailty  of  all  human 
ideals. 

Chapter  XXIII. 

IN    WHICH    LEON  ASSERTS  HIS    INDEPEN- 
DENCE. 

*  *  Eh  bien^  mademoiselle^  v'l^  que  nous 
sommes  une  R^publique  r ' 

Jeanne,  waking  in  the  morning  with 
these  words  in  her  ears,  sat  up  in  bed, 
and  became  aware  of  Fanchette,  who  had 
brought  in  her  bath  a  full  half  hour  ear- 
lier than  usual,  fearing  to  be  anticipated 
in  the  announcement  of  this  startling 
piece  of  news,  and  who  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  as  if 
the  whole  thing  was  the  best  joke  in  the 
world. 

"  How  terrible  !"  exclaimed  Jeanne  ; 
for  she  had  been  brought  up  to  regard 
republicans  with  as  holy  a  horror  as  did 
M.  de  Tremonville  himself.  "  Are  you 
sure  there  is  no  mistake,  Fanchette  ?" 

"  Mademoiselle,  it  is  positive.  Pierre 
Cauvin  heard  all  about  it  down  at  the  mar- 
ket, and  says  the  whole  town  is  en  file. 
It  seems  that  a  telegram  came,  about  mid- 
night, to  say  that  the  Emperor  was  de- 
posed, and  that  there  was  to  be  a  new 
government,  composed  of  a  number  of 
individuals  whose  names  I  cannot  recol- 
lect, only  I  know  that  Jules  Favre  is  one 
of  them.  Mademoiselle  remembers  Jules 
Favre,  who  was  here  last  year — an  avo- 
cat,  with  a  tangled  head  of  hair — to  think 
of  his  being  in  the  Government  !  is  it  not 
amusing  ?  Well,  when  the  people  in  the 
town  heard  of  this,  the  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  have  a  salute  fired  ;  and  then 
they  went  up  to  the  Palace,  where  M.  le 
SousrGouvemeur  was  in  bed  and  asleep, 
and  they  marched  him  down  to  the  Place 
du  Gouvernement,  where  he  had  to  plant 
a  tree  of  liberty,  and  cry  *  Vive  la  Rd- 
publique  !  *  Poor  gentleman  !  they  say  he 
pulled  a  long  face  over  it ;  but  what 
could  he  do  ?  If  he  had  refused,  they 
would  have  been  capable  of  throwing 
him  into  the  harbor.  And  now,  Pierie 
Cauvin  says,  they  are  pulling  down  all  the 
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eagles  from  above  the  shop-windows, 
and  they  have  scratched  out  the  names 
of  the  Boulevard  de  Tlmperatrice  and 
the  Rue  Napoleon,  and  everybody  de- 
clares that  we  are  to  have  no  more  mili- 
tary Governors,  and  that  very  likely  M. 
le  Sous-Gouverneur  will  be  sent  away  to 
France  at  once.  * ' 

Fanchette's  political  opinions  were 
those  of  her  master  and  mistress.  She 
was  a  stanch  royalist,  and  would  have 
been  very  much  offended  at  being  taken 
for  any  thing  else.  In  principle,  there- 
fore, she  considered  a  republic  as  a  far 
worse  form  of  government  than  an  em- 
pire. But,  notwithstanding  this,  she  had 
all  a  Frenchwoman's  mischievous  glee 
at  the  overthrow  of  her  rulers,  and  could 
not  refrain  from  exclaiming  a  second 
time,  at  the  conclusion  of  her  narrative, 
**  Is  it  not  amusing  ?'* 

To  a  large  proportion  of  the  French 
people,  indeed,  all  revolutions  are  much 
what  a  successful  barring-out  of  the 
masters  used  to  be  to  English  school- 
boys ;  and  it]was  with  a  strong  admixture 
of  this  feeling  that  the  Algerian  Repub- 
licans rejoiced  over  the  events  of  Sep- 
tember 4.  They  were  good-humored 
enough,  upon  the  whole  ;  and  though, 
in  the  first  flush  of  unfettered  speech, 
some  truculent  menaces  were  hurled  at 
the  heads  of  Bonapartists  and  reaction' 
naireSy  nobody  was  injured. 

This  forbearance  was  probably  owing 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  for  several  months 
after  Sedan  no  such  thing  as  a  Bonapart- 
ist  was  discoverable,  and  partly  also  to 
the  silent  arguments  of  a  couple  of  iron- 
clads which  lay  in  the  port,  and  to  the 
use  of  which  the  Port-Admiral  was  said 
to  have  pointedly  referred  when  **  in- 
vited *'  by  a  few  leading  citizens  to  send 
in  his  resignation.  Leading  citizens,  be- 
ing above  all  things  anxious  to  avert 
bloodshed,  were  fain  therefore  to  let  off 
surplus  energy  by  revelling  in  the  full 
freedom  of  the  press,  by  filling  the  win- 
dows of  the  print-shops  with  caricatures 
of  the  Imperial  family,  and  by  planting 
sickly  trees  of  liberty  in  every  open  space 
— forgetting  a  little,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
these  happy  privileges,  the  calamities 
which  had  rendered  them  possible. 

Even  in  the  most  strongly  anti-repub- 
lican circles,  indignation  with  the  fallen 
Empire  overpowered,  for  a  long  time, 
all  jealousy  of  its  successors,  and  was  a 


more  frequent  topic  of  conversation  than 
the  immediate  prospects  of  the  country. 
M.  de  Fontvieille,  especially,  could  not 
contain  himself  when  the  name  of  Na- 
poleon III.  was  mentioned,  and  would 
start  to  his  feet,  erect  and  rigid  as  a 
Jack-in-the:box,  clinching  his  little  fists, 
and  shrieking  *^Ah  br-r-rigandT*  What 
annoyed  him  more  than  any  thing  else  was 
the  statement  made  in  the  newspapers, 
that  the  Emperor  had  driven  over  into 
the  Prussian  lines  smoking  a  cigarette. 
That  the  man  should  have  been  capable 
of  enjoying  tobacco  at  that  supreme  mo- 
ment seemed  to  him  almost  more  in- 
famous than  his  failure  to  "  find  death 
at  the  head  of  his  army  ;"  and  when 
later  intelligence  announced  that  the 
royal  residence  of  Wilhelmshohe  had 
been  assigned  to  the  captive,  and  that 
Queen  Augusta  had  sent  him  her  own 
cook,  what  further  proof  could  any  one 
want  that  France  had  been  deliberately 
sold  to  the  enemy  ? 

The  crop  of  queerly-named,  and  still 
more  queerly-written  journals  which,  in 
Algeria  as  in  all  other  parts  of  French 
territory,  sprang  up  after  the  declaration 
of  the  republic,  as  thickly  as  mush- 
rooms after  a  thunderstorm,  unanimous- 
ly adopted  this  view .  The  Cri  du  PeupUy 
the  Solidarity  AlgMenne^  and  the  Colon 
en  Colirey  were  all  able  to  tell  their 
readers,  down  to  the  last  centime,  the 
sum  received  by  **  the  man  of  Sedan" 
and  his  accomplices  for  their  treachery, 
and  were,  in  fact,  so  full  of  information 
upon  this  and  other  subjects  of  a  like  in- 
teresting nature,  that  they  had  but  little 
space  left  for  recording  the  movements  of 
the  German  armies,  which,  all  this  time, 
were  plodding  steadily  on  towards  Paris. 
And  so,  in  due  course,  came  the  com- 
plete investment  of  the  capital,  and  M. 
Jules  Favre's  proclamation,  describing 
his  futile  interview  with  Prince  Bismarck 
at  Ferri^res,  which,  as  it  was  a  high- 
sounding  composition,  the  Algerian 
papers  published  in  extmso. 

This  artless  effusion  of  the  unlucky 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  been 
sufficientlf  laughed  over  in  its  time,  and, 
by  reason  of  a  striking  phrase  or  two,  has 
little  chance  of  obtaining  a  kindly  obliv- 
ion. A  statesman  who,  not  content  with 
displaying  his  hopeless  ineptitude  in  the 
Cabinet,  must  needi  blazon  it  forth  to  the 
world  ;  who,  by  way  of  reply  to  suggest- 
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ed  conditions  for  an  armistice,  **  turns 
aside  to  devour  the  tears  that  choke 
him  ;'*  who  imagines  that  glowing  lan- 
guage is  likely  to  have  the  smallest  effect 
upon  a  successful,  hard-headed  Prussian, 
and  whose  notions  of  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice do  not  include  **  an  inch  of  our  ter- 
ritory, nor  a  stone  of  our  fortresses,  * '  is 
perhaps  a  legitimate  subject  for  the  mirth 
of  practical ,  people  ;  but,  for  all  that, 
there  was  a  simple  eloquence  about  the 
composition  which  found  its  way  to  the 
hearts  of  the  French  people.  Jules 
Favre's  words  were  caught  up  and 
echoed  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  ;  and  in  truth  the 
humor  of  them  (if  humor  there  be)  con- 
sists less  in  the  despairing  defiance  they 
breathed  than  in  the  fact  that  those  stones 
and  inches  had  to  be  ceded,  in  the  se- 
quel by  the  very  man  who  had  so  ardent- 
ly vowed  to  retain  them  ;  while  as  for 
tears,  they  are  but  an  expression  of 
emotion  held  to  be  unseemly  by  northern 
nations,  but  not  so  considered  by  the 
Latin  races  of  our  own  day,  nor  by  the 
Greeks  of  old  time. 

Leon,  when  he  read  M.  Favre's  circu- 
lar, was  very  nearly  crying  over  it  him- 
self, out  of  sheer  mortification.  Ever 
since  September  4th  he  had  been  keenly 
alive  to  the  shame  of  his  present  life  of 
inglorious  security  ;  and  if  any  thing  had 
been  wanting  to  complete  his  discontent, 
it  would  have  been  supplied  by  the  hasti- 
ly-written lines  in  which  Saint-Luc  re- 
counted his  escape  from  the  captured 
army  at  Sedan,  and  his  safe  reception, 
after  many  perils  and  adventures,  into 
the  corps  of  General  Vinoy.  Thus  far 
Leon  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  remain 
where  he  was,  less  by  the  Duchess* s  pite- 
ous pleadings  than  by  the  assurance  of  all 
his  friends  that  peace  was  imminent  and 
inevitable  ;  but  now  he  was  determined 
that  he  would  be  cajoled  in  this  way  no 
longer.  That  the  struggle  would  be  pro- 
longed to  the  uttermost  was  beyond  a 
doubt.  People  were  already  beginning 
to  talk  of  a  lev^e  en  masse ;  and  a  time 
might  come  when  he  would  be  forced  to 
take  his  share  of  it,  with  or  without  his 
consent.  Should  it  be  said  of  him  that 
he  had  declined  to  fight  for  his  country 
till  his  country  had  had  to  drag  him  into 
the  ranks  ? 

Primed  with  the  unanswerable  argu- 
ments which  such  thoughts  suggested,  he 


sought  out  his  sister,  to  whom  he  still 
instinctively  turned  in  moments  of  emer- 
gency, and,  without  waste  of  words,  de- 
clared his  purpose. 

**  Jeanne,"  said  he,  **  I  am  going  to 
join  the  army  immediately.** 

Jeanne  was  sitting  in  a  cool  comer  of 
the  garden,  upon  a  marble  bench,  shield- 
ed from  the  sun  by  a  tall  cypress-hedge 
and  some  overspreading  umbrella-pines. 
She  neither  turned  her  head  nor  answered, 
but  gazed  absently  at  the  glittering  sea 
beneath  her  and  the  clearly-marked  line 
of  the  horizon,  as  if  she  had  heard  noth- 
ing. L6on,  who  was  familiar  with  all  her 
moods,  knew  that  with  her  silence  by  no 
means  implied  consent,  and,  to  save  time, 
replied  to  her  objections  before  they 
were  uttered. 

**  What  is  the  use  of  making  the  worst 
of  things  ?"  he  asked.  **  The  chances 
are  greatly  against  my  being  killed  ;  any- 
body will  tell  you  that ;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  all  that  can  be  urged  against  my  go- 
ing simply  amounts  to  this — that  you  and 
the  Duchess  will  be  uneasy  and  anxious 
about  me  while  I  am  away.  You  know 
quite  well  that  I  do  not  think  that  a  mat- 
ter of  no  importance  ;  but  surely  you  will 
allow  that  it  is  more  important  still  that 
I  should  not  be  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of 
every  man  of  my  acquaintance,  and — ** 

*  *  No  one  would  dare  to  insinuate  that 
you  had  disgraced  yourself,*'  interposed 
Jeanne  quickly.  **  You  have  your  regi- 
ment here  ;  and  you  might  be  called 
upon  to  serve,  any  day,  if  the  Arabs 
should  rise,  as  I  am  told  they  are  very 
likely  to  do.'* 

*  *  They  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  do 
any  such  thing,"  returned  L6on,  slap- 
ping his  leg  impatiently  with  his  cane  ; 
**  and  even  if  they  did,  I  believe  the 
Duchess  would  at  once  find  some  excel- 
lent reason  for  my  staying  at  home.  *  * 

**  The  Duchess  is  ill,  and  is  growing 
very  old.  She  is  convinced  that,  if  )'0U 
left  us  now,  she  would  never  see  you 
again.  It  is  only  natural  that  she  should 
feel  so  ;  and  I  think  you  ought  to  take 
that  into  consideration." 

*•  So  I  do  ;  but  I  have  myself  to  con- 
sider as  well.  One  or  other  of  us  must 
give  way  ;  and,  admitting  that  she  has 
every  ground  for  her  fears,  which  of  us 
would  sacrifice  most — she,  by  bidding  me 
good-by  now  instead  of  a  few  months 
hence,  or  I,  by  giving  every  shop-boy  in 
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France,  who  had  carried  a  chassepdt  dur- 
ing the  war,  the  right  to  sneer  at  me  for 
the  rest  of  my  days  ?  The  Duchess  means 
to  be  kind,  but  she  is  a  little  selfish,  as 
all  old  people  are,  and  it  is  useless  for  me 
to  try  and  make  her  understand  that  I  do 
not  choose  to  undergo  all  the  hardships 
of  a  private  soldier's  life  for  my  own 
amusement.  With  you  it  is  different. 
You  have  good  sense  enough  to  see  that 
it  is  simply  my  duty — and  a  rather  un- 
pleasant duty  too — to  go  and  fight ;  and 
I  think  you  ought  to  help  instead  of  op- 
posing me.  Why,  you  let  Saint-Luc  go 
without  a  word  !" 

This  was  an  argument  to  which  Jeanne 
found  it  rather  difficult  to  reply  ;  and  in- 
deed, though  sorely  against  her  will,  she 
could  not  but  inwardly  acknowledge  that 
the  young  man's  instincts  were  right. 
She  was  weak  enough,  however,  to  put 
in  the  old  plea  of  the  probability  of  peace. 

* '  That  chance  is  finally  disposed  of,  as 
the  papers  will]  convince  you,  *'  answered 
L6on,  pulling  the  Cri  du  PeupU  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  dropping  it  on  to  her 
lap.  **  Read  that,  and  you  will  see  that 
we  do  not  mean  to  give  in  until  we  are 
exterminated.  Now  I  must  go,  for  I 
have  a  great  many  instructions  to  give  to 
Pierre  Cauvin  ;  but  remember,  Jeanne, 
when  I  broach  the  subject  of  my  joining 
the  army,  at  dinner  this  evening,  I  shall 
expect  you  to  support  me  ;  and  if  you 
really  love  me,  you  will  do  so." 

And  with  that  he  marched  off.  A  year 
ago,  he  would  hardly  have  ventured  to 
speak  so  peremptorily  ;  but  he  was  out  of 
leading-strings  now,  and  had  begun  to 
feel  all  the  conscious  superiority  of  a 
very  young  man  over  the  womankind  of 
his  household. 

Jeanne  made  no  effort  to  retain  him. 
She  saw  that  he  would  go  to  France — 
perhaps  even  that  he  ought  to  go — and 
that  combating  his  resolution  would  but 
serve  to  strengthen  it.  But  that  did  not 
prevent  her  heart  from  sinking  with  ap- 
prehension, nor  her  imagination  from 
conjuring  up  a  host  of  dire  possibilities  ; 
for  though  in  most  matters  she  had  cour- 
age enough  for  any  two,  she  was  a  ver- 
itable coward  where  Leon's  safety  was 
concerned.  If  the  destinies  of  France 
had  been  entrusted  to  her  hands  at  that 
moment,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  peace 
,  would  have  been  purchased  at  the  price  of 
as  large  a  cession  of  inches  and  stones  as 


the  invader  might  have  thought  fit  to  de- 
mand. Mechanically  she  unfolded  the 
newspaper  which  L^on  had  thrown  to 
her,  to  see  how  far  popular  opinion  might 
seem  d'sposed  towards  a  pacific  policy. 

Upon  this  point  the  Cri  du  Peuplc  was 
perfectly  explicit.  There  was  to  be  no 
yielding,  no  hesitation,  and  neither  peace 
nor  truce  till  the  enemy  should  be  driven 
back  across  the  frontier  ;  the  resources  of 
the  country,  both  in  lives  and  money, 
were  to  be  taxed,  if  need  should  be,  to 
the  utmost ;  and  all  ablerbodied  men  (ex- 
cept, of  course,  such  as  were  required  for 
civil  employment  and  the  cultured  few 
whose  duty  compelled  them  to  stay  at 
home,  and  write  leading  articles)  were 
to  be  called  under  arms  forthwith.  The 
Cri  du  Feuple  considered  that  the  hour 
had  now  struck  for  the  converting  of 
every  citizen  (always  with  the  above- 
named  exceptions)  into  a  soldier,  and  was 
further  of  opinion  that  the  Bonapartists 
should  be  placed  in  the  front  rank. 
These  editorial  utterances  filled  the  first 
page  of  the  sheet ;  the  second  was  taken 
up  by  Jules  Favre's  circular,  and  by  ap- 
propriate comments  thereon  ;  and  the 
third  contained  an  article  written  by  a 
gentleman  of  most  uncompromising 
views,  who,  to  use  his  own  forcible 
words,  **  was  convinced  that  the  peace  of 
the  world  could  only  be  secured  by  the 
final  extinction  of  the  traitors,  cowards, 
and  bandits  who  have  too  long  usurped 
th5  proud  position  of  rulers  of-mankind. '  * 

**  In  the  sad  circumstances  in  which 
Europe  now  finds  itself,"  continued  this 
moderate  reformer,  **  we  believe  that  we 
are  fulfilling  a  high  duty  of  morality  and 
humanity  in  suggesting  to  our  Govern- 
ment that  the  following  prices  be  placed 
upon  the  heads  of  the  monsters  whose 
names  we  append  : 

Charles-Louis- Napoleon  Bonaparte. . . .  25,000 
Bismarck  (the  enemy  of  the  human  race)  25,000 

William,  King  of  Prussia 25,000 

Moltke 15.000 

Werder  (Zp  bourreau  de  Strasbourg) 15,000 

Etfeile  Ollivier  (of  the  light  heart) 10,000 

Clement  Duvemois  (more  than  he  is 
worth,  but  no  honest  citizen  would 
soil  his  hands  by  touching  the 
wretch  for  less) 5,000" 

From  the  above  excerpt  (which,  by 
the  way,  is  no  caricature)  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  tigerish  element  which,  accord- 
ing to  Voltaire,  enters  so  largely  into  the 
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disposition  of  his  countrymen,  was  not 
wanting  among  the  contributors  to  the 
Cri  du  Feuple.  The  last  page  of  that 
spirited  print  offered  a  very  fair  example 
of  the  simious  side  of  the  national  char- 
acter, consisting,  as  it  did,  of  a  series  of 
mischievous  and  gleeful  attacks  upon  the 
reputation  of  local  dignitaries.  Under 
the  title  of  **  Les  Fonctionnaires  de  V Em- 
pire :  leurs  hauts  faits  et  gesteSy  *  *  Jeanne 
came  upon  a  paragraph  headed  **  Bon- 
jean^  soi-disant de  Tr^monville^*'  in  which 
our  old  friend. was  somewhat  roughly 
handled.  **  The  son  of  a  simple  peas- 
ant, who  earned  his  living  in  the  hamlet 
of  Tr6monville  in  Dauphin6,  some  fifty 
years  ago,  partly  by  the  sale  of  his  own 
pigs  and  fowls,  and  partly  by  stealing 
those  of  his  neighbors,  the  young  Baptiste 
Bonjean  early  displayed  an  aptitude  for 
thieving,  lying,  and  fawning  upon  his  su- 
periors. Under  the  regime  from  which 
we  have  just  escaped  he  could  have  pos- 
sessed no  better  credentials  for  advance- 
ment in  life." 

Such  were  the  opening  sentences  of  a 
concise  biography,  which,  after  following 
the  juvenile  delinquent  through  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  his  successful  career,  im- 
puting to  him  enough  crimes  to  have  mer- 
ited a  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  life, 
and  incidentally  disposing  of  his  wife's 
character  in  terms  whose  plainness  left 
nothing  to  be  desired,  wound  up  with  a 
significant  warning  that  the  rule  o^ad- 
venturers  of  this  stamp  would  be  tcier- 
ated  no  longer.  **  We  are  the  more  de- 
sirous," concluded  the  writer,  *' that 
the  citizen  Bonjean  should  at  once  learn 
the  necessity  for  withdrawing  his  dis- 
honored person  from  our  town,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  been  given  to  understand  that 
he  now  professes  republican  principles. 
and  has  been  sedulously  exerting  the  oc- 
cult influences  which  such  reptiles  know 
how  to  use  to  get  himself  confirmed  in 
the  appointment  which  he  at  present  dis- 
graces. Should  he  succeed  in  his  de- 
sign, the  people  of  Algiers  will,  without 
any  doubt,'find  a  summary  means  of  get- 
ting rid  of  him." 

With  a  smile  that  ended  in  a  sigh, 
Jeanne  let  the  paper  slide  to  the  ground. 

The  truculent  absurdities  of  a  half- 
educated  scribbler  were  of  no  great  im- 
portance in  themselves,  but  they  served 
to  show  which  way  the  wind  blew,  and 
that  republican  was  as  little  disposed  as 


imperial  France  to  look  truth  in  the  face. 
There  could  be  no  question  but  that  the 
war  would  be  prosecuted  indefinitely,  nor 
any  doubt  but  that  L6on  would  have  to 
take  his  part  in  it 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  not  death  nor 
wounds  that  Jeanne  dreaded  for  her 
brother — these  were  contingencies  which 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  contem- 
plate— but  the  hardships  and  privations 
which  he  must  needs  undergo,  and  for 
which  she  imagined  him  to  be  in  no  way 
fitted.  As  a  matter  of  fact^  the  young 
man  was  as  strong  as  a  horse,  and  as  well 
able  to  make  his  dinner  off  the  hetero- 
geneous contents  of  a  camp-kettle,  and 
to  sleep  on  the  bare  ground  afterwards, 
as  any  soldier  in  the  French  service  ;  but 
this  Jeanne  could  not  see.  Her  love  for 
her  brother  had  always  been  of  a  more 
or  less  maternal  nature  ;  and  now,  call- 
ing to  mind  all  the  minor  maladies — 
colds  in  the.  head,  toothaches,  and  what 
not — which  had  afflicted  him  from  time 
to  time,  she  fell  to  drawing  harrowing 
mental  pictures  of  his  sufferings  from 
one  or  other  of  these  terrible  ailments 
in  a  wintry,  inhospitable  land,  with  no  one 
to  pet  and  comfort  him  under  them,  till 
her  heart  overflowed  with  pity  and  her 
eyes  with  tears. 

And  so  she  sat  idly  on  her  shady 
bench,  while  the  heavy-footed  hours 
crept  by,  and  the  sun  struck  dtjwnwards 
in  his  might,  shrivelling  the  bfOfrn  herb- 
age, and  making  the  air  quiv«t,  and  the 
voices  of  Nature  were  dumb,  and  all 
things  were  pervaded  by  a  brooding  sense 
of  depression  which  northern  people  can 
hardly  understand  as  associated  with  fair 
weather. 

After  a  time,  there  came  an  audible  stir 
from  the  direction  of  the  house  ;  a  sound 
of  hurrying  footsteps,  of  eapjer,  subdued 
voices  ;  and  then  a  horse  was  led  out 
from  the  stable,  and  somebody  mounted 
him  and  galloped  away,  along  the  high- 
road, towards  the  town.  Jeanne  started 
to  her  feet  at  once,  feeling  instinctively 
that  something'',had  gone  wrong.  There 
was  nothing  unusual  in  what  she  had 
heard  ;  in  fact,  hardly  a  day  passed  with- 
out a  groom  being  despatched  to  Algiers 
upon  some  commission  or  other ;  but 
when  misfortune  is  in  the  air,  it  has  a  way 
of  making  itself  felt  through  the  most 
ordinary  channels,  and  Jeanne  was 
scarcely  surprised  when  Fanchette  came 
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hastening  out  to  meet  her,  wringing  her   ine  misfortune  did  not  fail  to  present  it- 
hands  and  apostrophizing  all  the  saints    Self  to  him,  seeing  that  doctors  are,  after 

all,  but  men,  and  very  generally  have 
families  to  support.  Some  directions  and 
prescriptions  he  gave,  as  in  duly  bound  ; 
but  he  was  careful  to  mention  that  they 
would  be  of  very  little  use.  The  end 
might  come  immediately,  or  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two  ;  it  was  not  likely,  in  any 
case,  to  be  delayed  beyond  a  week.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  one  could  hardly 
wish  that  it  should  be.  And  so  the  doc- 
tor took  his  leave,  and  scrambled  into  the 
shabby  leather-curtained  >vaggonette  that 
was  waiting  for  him  at  the  door. 

*'  jiu  paSy  malheureuxy  au  pas  I'*  L^on 
heard  him  exclaim,  in  a  strident  whis- 


in  the  calendar. 

**  Oh,  mademoiselle  !'*  gasped  the  old 
woman  incoherently,  '*  what  a  misfor- 
tune !  Who  could  have  foreseen  it  ? — 
ah,  how  terrible ! — Madame  la  Du- 
chesse — * ' 

Jeanne  put  her  aside,  and  stepped  into 
the  house.  At  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
L^on  met  her,  looking  very  pale  and 
grave. 

**  We  have  got  her  into  bed,"  he  said, 
**  but  I  don't  know  what  we  ought  to  do 
till  the  doctor  comes.  No — do  not  go 
up  yet ;  you  would  be  shocked  perhaps, 
and  you  can  do  no  good.  Her  face  is  so 
horribly  changed,  and  one  side — " 

Jeanne  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but 
hurried  upstairs  into  the  bedroom, 
where,  wi^h  a  group  of  frightened  and 
helpless  women-servants  round  her  bed, 
the  poor  old  Duchess  lay,  stricken  down 
by  paralysis. 

Chapter  XXIV. 

CHANGES. 

Poor  old  Duchess  !  her  long  life-jour- 
ney was  drawing  towards  a  close  at  last. 
For  her  not  many  more  suns  would  rise 
and  set.  For  her  there  was  an  end  of 
planning  and  plotting,  of  gossip  and 
tittle-tattle,  of  jewels  and  laces,  of  well- 
meant,  ostentatious  charities,  of  patron- 
izing humble  folks  and  smiling  upon 
great  ones.  Yet  a  few  days,  and  she 
would  have  passed  over  into  the  ranks  of 
that  silent,  unseen  multitude  to  whom 
**  the  reed  is  as  the  oak."  The  doctor 
came  up  post-haste,  but  she  was  beyond 
help  of  doctors,  as  the  good  man  himself 
was  the  first  to  admit,  blowing  his  nose 
loudly  the  while,  with  a  many-colored 
pocket-handkerchief. 

**  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  said  he 
sorrowfully,  *  *  I  am  completely  upset.  A 
lady  so  noble,  so  venerable  !  Oar  con- 
solation must  be  that  she  has  beenteared 
to  reach  a  great  age  ;  and  that  in.afllle  of 
a  constitution  far  from  robust.  Iwaot 
say  it, to  vaunt  myself,  though  it  is  tme 
that  Madame  la  Duchessehas  availed  her- 
self of  my  poor  services  for  many  yean 
past.  Alas  !  monsieur,  in  her  Xi^tit  Ihe 
most  amiable  of  my  patien|pi^i-i  .  *.  . 

He  mig^t  have  added  the  most  Ifitah 
tive  too  ;  and  very  likely  this  aspeot  of 


per,  as  the  coachman  whipped  up  his 
rough  little  horse.  "  Have  you  no  en- 
trails, then,  that  you  drive  away  as  from 
a  wedding  ?" 

The  Duchess  did  not  die  that  day,  nor 
the  next,  and  gradually  recovered  con- 
sciousness, but  not  speech.  The  house- 
hold wafi  disorganized,  as  all  households 
are  at  such  times.  There  was  not  much 
to  be  done,  yet  nobody  liked  to  go  about 
his  ordinary  avocations.  The  servants 
collected  in  the  corridors,  and  talked  to- 
gether in  awe-struck  undertones  ;  M.  de 
Fontvieilletiurried  in  and  out,  upon  one 
needless  errand  or  another  ;  and  L6on 
wandered  uneasily  about  the  house, 
stealing  on  tip-toe,  every  now  and  then, 
int^the  darkened  room  where  Jeanne  sat, 
Xix^t  and  day,  by  the  bedside  of  the  dy- 
infwoman. 

4)i  what  was  the  poor  old  soul  think- 
ing, as  she  lay  there  through  the  long, 
hot  hours,  her  eyes  wandering  restlessly 
over  wall  and  ceiling,  and  one  withered 
hand  forever  plucking  at  the  bed- 
clothes ?  More  than  once,  when  L6on 
was  beside  her,  she  struggled  hard  to 
speak,  and  looked  at  him  with  a  piteous, 
entreating  gaze  which  troubled  the  lad  a 
little. 

*  *  What  is  it  ?  What  does  she  mean  ?'  * 
he  whispered  to  his  sister  ;  but  Jeanne 
avoided  answering  the  question.  She 
had  a  feeling  that  it  would  be  hardly  gen- 
erous to  urge,  at  this  time,  what  she  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Duchess's  wish,  seeing 
that  it  was  identical  with  her  own.  M. 
de  Fontvieille  was  less  scrupulous. 
"  The  cause  of  her  agitation  is  evident 
enough,"  he  said.  "  Promise  her  that 
you  will  remain  at  home,  and  take  care 
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of  your  sister,  when  she  is  gone,  poor, 
dear  lady,  and  you  will  see  that  she  will 
become  tranquil  at  once.  Come,  my  boy, 
you  cannot  refuse  to  perform  so  simple 
an  act  of  duty,  and  to  soothe  the  last 
moments  of  one  who  has  been  as  much 
as  a  mother  to  you.  *  * 

Leon,  however,  did  refuse.  Certainly, 
he  said,  he  would  promise  to  do  his  duty 
towards  his  sister  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  More  than  that  he  could  not  do, 
and  more  ought  not  to  be  asked  of  him. 
For  the  sake  of  no  one,  living  or  dead, 
would  he  bind  himself  to  abstain  from 
striking  a  blow  for  his  country. 

So,  if  that  were  what  poor  old  Madame 
de  Breuil  wanted,  she  had  to  do  without 
it,  as  she  had  had  to  do  without  many 
another  thing  in  the  course  of  her  long 
pilgrimage. 

**  This  world  is  but  a  poor  plnce," 
sighed  old  Fanchette,  with  her  apron  up 
to  her  eyes — *  *  nothing  but  vexation  and 
disappointment  and  pain,  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Madame  la  Duchesse  is  more 
to  be  envied  than  we  who  remain  behind. 
Ah,  if  we  had  all  lived  as  she  has  done, 
there  would  be  little  need  to  say  masses 
for  the  repose  of  our  souls  when  our  own 
time  came.  Heaven  be  praised  !  she 
will  soon  be  an  angel  in  Paradise." 

I  don't  know  whether  the  Duchess  was 
very  anxious  to  be  an  angel,  or  in  any 
great  hurry  to  enter  Paradise.  Once, 
when  Jeanne,  in  a  despondent  mobd, 
had  expressed  a  doubt  whether  life  was 
worth  havingj'the  old  lady  had  assunsd 
her  that  in  a  few  years*  time  she  would 
certainly  answer  the  question  in  the 
affirmative.  **  You  young  people  are 
fractious  and  impatient.  If  life  does  not 
bring  you  exactly  what  you  want,  you  cry 
out  that  you  are  tired  of  it.  For  me  life 
is  like  an  old  friend  from  whom  I  can  take 
occasional  rough  usage  without  murmur- 
ing, and  whom  I  should  love  for  old  ac- 
quaintance sake,  if  for  no  other  reason.** 
Now  she  had  to  bid  adieu  to  her  old 
friend  forever  ;  to  leave  *  *  the  warm  pre- 
cincts of  the  cheerful  day,"  and  set  out, 
shivering  and  alone,  for  some  unknown 
land.  Very  possibly  the  outlook  may 
not  have  seemed  to  her  an  altogether 
smiling  one.  However,  as  she  never 
spoke  again,  nobody  had  any  opportu- 
nity of  arriving  at  the  state  of  her  mind, 
and  the  priests  who  came  to  administer 
the  viaticum  to  her  declared  that  her  ex- 


emplary life  had  found  a  fitting  conclu- 
sion in  the  most  edifying  of  death-beds. 

And  so,  at  length,  Louise,  Duchesse  dc 
Breuil,  passed  away,  fortified  by  the  sac- 
raments of  the  Church.  She  had  been 
a  well-known  woman  in  her  day,  but  had 
outlived  name,  fame,  beauty,  and  friends 
by  many,  many  years,  and  the  news  of 
her  death  affected  nobody  beyond  her 
own  home  circle,  unless  it  was  the  Due 
de  Breuil,  who  considered  that  he  had 
been  kept  out  of  a  portion  of  his  rightful 
income  by  her  for  an  inexcusably  long 
time. 

Jeanne  took  the  loss  of  her  kindly, 
fussy  old  duenna  terribly  to  heart. 
Long  as  she  had  foreseen  the  approach 
of  tlie  inevitable  event,  and  calmly  as  she 
had  often  spoken  of  it,  yet,  when  it  came, 
it  almost  stunned  her  by  its  sudden- 
ness, and  overwhelmed  her  with  that  feel- 
ing of  yearning  regret  and  remorse  to 
which  few  people  can  be  strangers.  Now 
that  it  was  too  late  to  make  any  amends, 
she  acknowledged  to  herself  humbly  and 
sadly  that  she  had  never  done  the  Duch- 
ess justice.  She  remembered,  with  many 
a  pang  of  shame,  how  little  allowance  she 
had  made  for  the  querulousness  of  old 
age  and  for  a  character  differing  at  every 
point  from  her  own.  All  her  by-gone  re- 
jections of  proffered  confidences,  all  her 
cold  or  scornful  speeches  and  occasional 
little  shabby  acts,  rose  up  before  her  in 
proportions  which  they  would  undoubt- 
edly never  have  assumed  if  the  subject 
of  them  had  been  alive  and  well.  Every- 
body knows  the  sensation.  It  passes 
away  with  time,  like  all  human  sensa- 
tions, good  and  bad,  and  I  dare  say  a 
great  many  of  us  manage  to  get  over  it 
in  the  course  of  a  week.  Jeanne,  who 
felt  more  deeply  than  most,  did  not  rally 
so  quickly.  Had  she  been  less  unhappy 
on  her  own  score,  at  this  time,  no  doubt 
the  blow  would  not  have  fallen  so  heavily 
upon  her  ;  as  it  was,  she  seemed  utterly 
crushed  and  altered  by  it.  She  would 
sit  for  hours,  silent  and  motionless,  with 
her  hands  before  her,  unable  to  settle 
down  to  any  occupation,  and  forgetful 
even  of  the  household  duties  which  had 
hitherto  been  as  a  second  nature  to  her  ; 
she  could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  eat 
any  thing  ;  and  any  trifle — a  passing  al- 
lusion, the'sigbt  of  the  Duchess*s  empty 
chair,  or  of  a  sunshade  lying  where  the 
old  lady  had  laid  it  down,  for  the  last 
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time,  on  the  hall  table — sufficed  to  send 
her  into  a  paroxysm  of  hysterical  weep- 
ing. 

L^on,  albeit  **  profoundly  touched*' 
— to  use  his  own  expression — by  the 
spectacle  of  so  much  sensibility,  ended 
by  finding  it  a  little  irritating.  Grief 
over  their  joint  bereavement  was,  of 
course,  highly  becoming — he  himself  had 
shed  **  a  torrent  of  tears'*  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral — but  that  grief  should  be 
thus  prolonged,  day  after  day,  and  week 
after  week,  was  surely  neither  natural  nor 
needful  ;  and  what  made  it  especially  in- 
convenient was  that,  while  Jeanne  con- 
tinued in  this  frame  of  mind,  neither  he 
nor  M.  de  Fontvieille  liked  to  trouble 
her  with  those  discussions  as  to  her  fu- 
ture manner  of  life  which  the  circum- 
stances rendered  urgent,  and  in  which 
both  of  them  felt  that  her  voice  ought  to 
be  heard.  The  upshot  of  it  was  that  they 
took  their  own  line  of  action,  deeming 
it,  upon  the  whole,  most  advisable  to 
keep  the  person  principally  concerned  in 
the  dark  until  they  should  be  able  to  lay 
some  definite  proposition  before  her. 

This  moment  came  towards  the  end  of 
October,  when  M.  Gambetta,  newly  de- 
scended from  his  ^balloon,  was  working 
with  might  and  main  at  the  formation  of 
a  new  national  army  ;  when  Saint- Luc, 
who  had  turned  up  at  Tours  in  the  nick 
of  time  to  receive  a  colonel's,  commis- 
sion, was  collecting  and  drilling  a  rough 
corps  of  \idaireurs-d'cheval ;  when  a 
sudden  revival  of  hope  was  spreading 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  and  when  Metz,  alas  !  was  totter- 
ing to  its  fall. 

Algiers  and  its  neighborhood  lay  quiv- 
ering and  gasping  under  the  scorching 
heat  of  a  sirocco  which  had  already  lasted 
two  days,  blowing  not,  as  in  the  winter 
time,  in  furious  gusts,  but  in  steady, 
slowly  moving  waves  of  red-hot  air — if 
such  an  expression  be  permissible.  The 
sky  overhead  was  of  a  dull  coppery  hue  ; 
the  mountains  were  veiled  ;  the  sun  shone 
dimly  through  an  atmosphere  impreg- 
nated with  a  hovering  mist  of  fine  sand, 
which  settled  and  penetrated  everywhere 
— even  through  the  closed  windows  and 
shutters  of  the  salon  where  Jeanne,  ut- 
terly prostrated  both  in  mind  and  body, 
lay  idly  stretched  upon  a  sofa.  To  her 
entered  M.  de  Fontvieille,  exhausted  but 
unconquered,  and  seating  himself  at  her 


side,  drew  a  bundle  of  letters  from  his 
pocket,  and  cleared  his  voice  with  the 
unmistakable  air  of  one  who  has  a  state- 
ment to  make. 

**  I  fear,  my  dear  child,"  he  began, 
**  that  I  do  not  find  you  much  disposed 
to  talk  over  some  matters  of  impor- 
tance. ' ' 

*'  Not  much,"  murmured  Jeanne 
faintly. 

"  No  ;  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
you  should  be.  Still,  business  is  busi- 
ness, and  correspondence  must  not  be 
left  unanswered.  Has  it  ever  occurred 
to  you  that,  under  present  circumstances, 
you  can  hardly  continue  to  live  as  you 
are  now  living  ? — that  the  laws  of  society 
do  not  permit  a  young  lady  to  dispense 
with  some — protector  ?" 

"  Have  I  not  got  L6on  ?" 

"  It  is  of  a  protector  of  your  own  sex 
that  you  stand  in  need.  And  besides, 
L^on  cannot  be  with  you  much  longer. 
In  point  of  fact,  M.  de  Saint-Luc  has 
offered  to  find  a  place  for  him  in  his  regi- 
ment ;  and  I  believe  I  may  say  he  has  ac- 
cepted the  offer. ' ' 

"  He  might  have  told  me  about  it," 
said  Jeanne.  *  *  I  have  never  been  selfish 
with  him.  I  should  not  have  attempted 
to  keep  him  here,  now  that  the  Duchess 
is  gone — " 

**  Dear  mademoiselle,  neither  you  nor 
any  one  else  could  have  kept  him  here. 
The  young  man  has  got  the  war-fever  ; 
and  I  know  of  no  remedy  for  that  dis- 
ease except  shells  and  bullets,  and  even 
they  do  not  cure  everybody.  What 
would  you  have  ?  We  were  all  young 
once. '  * 

*  *  I  am  not  complaining  of  L^on — nor 
of  any  thing.  What  is  it  that  you  wish 
me  to  do  ?' ' 

"  I  was  about  to  tell  you.  As  soon  as 
I  saw  that  L6on  was  determined  to  leave 
us,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
place  you  under  the  care  of  some  relation 
or  friend  up  to  the  time  of  your  marriage, 
I  wrote  to  your  cousins  in  Auvergne, 
laying  the  case  before  them,  and  asking 
them  whether  they  would  be  prepared  to 
offer  you  a  temporary  home,  adding,  at 
the  same  time,  that  you  would  willingly 
contribute  whatever  sum  they  might 
think  fit  towards  the  defrayal  of  any  in- 
creased household  expenditure  which 
your  visit  might  entail.  Their  answer 
was  not  of  the  most  cordial.     They  said 
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it  would  give  them  great  pleasure  to  re- 
ceive you,  but  that  you  would  be  badly 
lodged  as  the  chateau  was  unfortunately 
under  repair.  They  thought  it  only  right 
to  add  that,  in  the  present  lamentable 
state  of  the  country,  their  own  plans  must 
be  very  uncertain,  and  that  they  might  be 
compelled  to  leave  France  at  any  mo- 
ment. Finally,  they  assured  me  that, 
poor  as  they  were,  and  heavy  as  the  cost 
would  probably  be  of  entertaining  one 
who  was  not  accustomed  to  their  rough 
country  fare,  it  was  not  their  habit  to 
send  in  a  bill  to  their  guests.  L^on 
and  I  agreed  that,  before  continuing  ne- 
gotiations with  these  civil-spoken  people, 
we  would  address  ourselves  to  your 
mother's  sister,  Madame  Ashley.  Ah, 
this  time,  for  example,  we  fell  upon  a 
human  being  !  Here  is  her  response, 
which  arrived  this  morning.  Its  French 
is  original,  its  style  is  not  precisely  that 
of  the  Academy,  but  its  sentiments  are 
those  of  a  woman  of  heart.  Excellent 
and  respectable  lady  !  Here  is  her  letter  ; 
read  it  for  yourself 

'*  HOLMHURST,   SURRBY,  Octobcr,    187O. 

"  MoN  CHER  Monsieur, 

*'  Je  viens  de  recevoir  voire  lettrc,  et  j'ap- 
prends  avcc  sincere  regret  la  mort  de  Madame 
la  Duchesse  de  Breuil.  Je  n'ai  jamais  eu 
Tavantage  de  connaltre  cette  dame  personnelle- 
ment,  mais  j'ai  bien  sou  vent  entendu  parler 
d'elle,  et  je  ne  doute  point  qu'elle  ne  soit  en- 
tree, comme  vous  dites,  dans  le  royaume  des 
cieux,  oil  je  compte  rencontrer,  un  jour,  tous 
les  bons  Chretiens,  quoique  pas  catholique- 
romaine  moi-meme. 

"  Quant  k  la  ch^re  niece  que  je  ne  connais 
que  de  nom,  je  n'ai  assuremcnt  pas  besoin  de 
vous  dire  qu*elle  sera  mille  fois  la  bien  venue 
chez  nous,  que  mes  fiUes  ont  grande  envie  de 
faire  sa  connaissance,  et  que  plus  longtemps 
elle  restera  avec  nous,  plus  nous  serons  con- 
tents. Je  voudrais  bien  qu'il  fiit  possible  que 
son  marriage  edt  lieu  de  cette  maison.  Ce 
serait  pour  nous  une  belle  fete,  et  nous  avons 
meme  dans  le  voisinage  une  tres-gentillc  petite 
chapelle  catholique-romaine  oii  la  cereinonie 
pourrait  6tre  solemnisee.  Mais  pour  9a  il 
faudra  attendre  la  fin  de  cette  malheureuse 
guerre.  Dieu  veuille  que  M.  de  Saint-Luc  en 
revienne  sain  et  sauf,  ainsi  que  mon  bon  neveu 
Leon,  que  nous  avons  tous  appris  b.  aimer 
pendant  son  sejour  en  Angleterre. 

"  En  attendant,  Jeanne  sera  ici  comme  chez 
elle.  Nous  ferons  de  notre  mieux  pour  la 
rendre  comfortable,  et  j'osc  promettre  qu'elle 
n'aura  d  se  plaindre  de  rien.si  ce  n'est  du  ciimat, 
qui,  du  reste,  est  moins  mauvais  qu'on  ne  le 
pretend.  Dites-lui,  avec  mon  meilleur  amour 
(c'est  une  expression  anglaise  qui  se  com- 
prend  mais  ne  se  traduit  pas)  que  nous  la  re- 
cevrons  de  grand  coeur. 


**  Excusez,  monsieur,  mon  mauvais  fran^ais. 
Du  temps  de  ma  jeunesse  je  parlais  passable- 
ment  bien  votre  langue,  mais  depuis  lors  j'ai 
oubli6  bien  des  choses,  et  ce  qui  est  le  plus  en- 
nuyeux  c'est  que  je  ne  puis  trouver,  dans  ce 
moment,  ni  mon  diciionnaire  ni  mon  Noel  et 
Chapsal.  C'est  egal — vous  n'en  comprendrez 
pas  moins  qu'il  me  tarde  d'embtasser  la  fille 
de  ma  pauvre  ch^re  soeur,  et  que  je  vous  suis 
bien  reconnaissante  de  toute  la  bont6  que 
vous  avez  eue  pour  elle. 

"  Recevez,  monsieur,  I'assurance  de  mon 
amiti6  sincere. 

**  Anne  Ashley. 

*'  M.  Ashley  fait  dire  qu'il  ira  volontiers 
prendre  sa  ni^ce  h  Marseille  ;  le  voyage  ne  lui 
fera  que  du  bien.  li  le  prolongerait  meme 
jusqu'en  Alg6rie,  s'il  le  fallait>  mais  pour  vous 
dire  la  verity,  il  craint  un  peu  le  mal  de  mer." 

This  hearty  missive  came  like  a  whiff 
of  cool  English  air  to  Jeanne  as  she  sat 
in  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  her  African 
home.  She  read  it  through  twice,  smil- 
ing a  little  as  she  did  so,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Duchess's  death  ;  but  when 
she  folded  it  up  and  returned  it  to  M.  de 
Fontvieille,  she  shook  her  head. 

**  Dear  child,"  said  he  persuasively, 
**  do  not  let  prejudice  deter  you  from  ac- 
cepting the  hospitality  of  these  good 
English  people.  It  is  true  that  Madame 
Ashley  expresses  herself  a  little  like  a 
provincial  and  places  a  superfluous  r  in 
manage  ;  but  we  must  not  therefore  con- 
clude that  she  is  either  an  uneducated  or 
a  vulgar  person.  On  the  contrary,  I  de- 
tect in  this  letter  traces  of  a  refinement, 
blunted,  it  may  be,  by  rural  surround- 
ings, still — " 

*'  I  was  not  thinking  of  any  thing  of 
that  kind,"  interrupted  Jeanne.  **  It 
seems  to  me  that  my  aunt  is  as  charming 
as  she  is  kind.  But  I  could  not  stay  at 
Holmhurst." 

**  And  why  not,  if  you  please  ?"  asked 
M.  de  Fontvieille,  with  a  shade  of  impa- 
tience in  his  voice. 

Because  I  had  rather  not." 
That  is  not  a  reason." 
Is  it  necessary  that  I   should   give 
my  reason  for  disliking  to  go  to  Eng- 
land ?" 

"  No  ;  but  it  would  at  least  show  some 
consideration  for  those  who  love  you, 
and  are  trying  to  do  their  best  for  you, 
if  you  did.  And  then  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  what  alternative  course  you 
can  propose." 

"  Well,  there  is  an  alternative.  The 
convent  is  open  to  me  ;  and  I  should  be 
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very  happy  with  the  good  sisters  till — 
till  I  was  wanted  in  the  world  again." 

**  Impossible !"  exclaimed  M.  de 
Fontvieille,  with  a  gesture  of  horror. 
**  You,  to  whom  liberty  and  the  free  air 
are  as  meat  and  drink,  to  pass  intermin- 
able days  between  the  four  white  walls  of 
that  prison-house  !  Why,  you  would  die 
of  it.  No  one  can  accuse  me  of  under- 
valuing the  benefits  of  religious  life  and 
of  occasional  periods  of  seclusion.  I 
admit  that,  by  stretching  a  point  or  two, 
you  might  get  through  a  month  of  ma- 
tins, complines,'yespers,  needlework  and 
the  rest,  without  pining  away,  like  a  sky- 
lark in  a  cage  ;  but  when  it  came  to  be  a 
question  of  six  months,  or  a  year — for 
who  can  say  how  long  it  may  take  our 
armies  to  drive  the  Prussians  over  the 
frontier  ? — when  this  house  was  shut  up, 
and  you  had  no  refuge  to  escape  to — * ' 

**  I  should  not  mind,'*  answered 
Jeanne  wearily.  *  *  What  I  want  is  rest 
and  peace.  *  * 

**  No  ;  you  want  change  and  amuse- 
ment. But  let  that  pass.  The  fact  is 
that  neither  Leon  nor  I  like  the  idea  of 
your  remaining  in  Africa  at  all  just  now. 
The  times  are  bad,  and  will  be  worse,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken  and  misinformed. 
Do  you  know  how  many  trained  soldiers 
we  have  in  the  country  ?  I  do  not ;  for 
troops  have  been  moved  hither  and 
thither,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  em- 
barking here,  disembarking  there,  march- 
ing in  and  marching  out,  till  nobody  can 
say  any  thing  about  them,  except  that 
they  are  no  longer  visible.  What  I  do 
know  is,  that  in  the  province  of  Oran,  in 
the  province  of  Constantine,  and  over 
yonder  in  Kabylia,  messieurs  les  indigenes 
are  growing  restless*.  They  have  heard 
that  the  Empire  has  fallen,  and  to  their 
simple  notions  the  Empire  is  France. 
For  my  own  part  I  have  always  liked  the 
Arabs  ;  they  are  a  brave  race,  and  we 
have  been  educating  them  into  a  loyal 
one  ;  but  they  have  still  many  things  to 
learn — such  as,  for  instance,  the  possible 
existence  of  a  government  without  a 
head,  the  criminal  folly  of  insurrection, 
and  perhaps  also  the  inviolability  of  con- 
vents. Ever  since  the  news  of  Sedan 
came,  I  have  observed  that  the  natives 
have  adopted  a  certain  manner  of  looking 
at  me  as  I  pass.  I,  who  am  but  an  old 
man,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  shrug 
my  shoulders,  and  look  at  them  in  re- 
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turn  ;  but  I  have  taken  to  carr)'ing  a  re- 
volver, and  I  have  sent  away  my  jewels 
into  a  place  of  safety.  It  is  a  measure 
of  precaution  for  which  I  hope  you  will 
live  to  thank  me  one  day  ;  and  that  is 
why  I  must  strenuously  oppose  your  proj- 
ect of  immuring  yourself  at  El  Biar. ' ' 

**  As  you  please,"  answered  Jeanne^ 
too  tired  and  too  indifferent  to  argue. 
**  I  will  go  to  my  cousins  in  Auvergne, 
then." 

**  Where  you  will  be  as  welcome  as 
snow  in  June  !  I  thought  you  more 
reasonable,  Jeanne.  What  objection  can 
you  possibly  have  to  availing  yourself  of 
the  kindness  of  these  excellent  Ashleys  ?'  * 

*•  Dear  M.  de  Fontvieille,  do  not  be 
impatient  with  me.  I  am  so  tired,  and 
so — so  unhappy."  Jeanne's  lip  quiver- 
ed, and  she  stopped  short ;  but  recover- 
ing herself  immediately,  she  resumed,  in 
a  steadier  voice  :  **  I  am  ready  to  do 
whatever  you  and  L6on  think  best ;  and 
my  reason  for  not  wishing  to  go  to  Eng- 
land is  not  of  any  great  importance,  after 
all.  It  was  only  that  Mr.  Barrington 
lives  close  to  the  Ashleys,  and  that  I  did 
not  wish  to  meet  him  again  so  soon. ' ' 

M.  de  Fontvieille  was  at  once  molli- 
fied and  delighted.  A  touch  of  senti- 
ment appealed  to  his  tenderest  feelings. 
"  Poor  child  ! — poor  child  !"  he  mur- 
mured, patting  her  gently  on  the  shoul- 
der. "  You  have  not  forgotten,  then  ; 
and  I,  old  fool  that  I  am  ! — have  been 
wrongfully  accusing  you  of  heartlessness. 
I  ask  your  pardon  ;  I  offer  you  my  re- 
spectful sympathy — I,.wha  have  passed, 
in  my  time,  along  the  path  which  you  are 
now  treading,  and  who  know  all  its  rough 
places.  Go,  dear  mademoiselle,  go  with- 
out fear ;  you  will  suffer,  perhaps,  but 
less  than  y6u  expect.  A  bourgeois^ 
placed  as  you  are  would  do  well  to  hesi- 
tate ;  people  of  our  race  are  differently 
built.  *  L' amour  n'est  qu'un  plaisir^ 
Vhonneur  est  un  devoir^ '  as  Corneille  says  ; 
and  I  would  answer  for  it  with  my  life 
that  you  will  never  forget,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Barrington,  that  you  are  the 
atfianced  bride  of  the  Vicomte  de  Saint- 
Luc." 

Either  Jeanne's  dormant  pride  was 
aroused  by  this  little  piece  of  fanfaron- 
nade,  or  else  she  was  too  weary  to  resist 
pressure.  She  promised  to  write  to  Mrs. 
Ashley  by  the  next  post,  and  to  make 
immediate  preparations  for  her  journey. 
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So  M.  de  Fontvieille  went  home  with 
his  mind  at  ease,  and  meeting  L6on  on 
the  threshold,  told  him  that  all  was  sat- 
isfactorily arranged. 

•  *  With  a  little  tact  and  discretion  one 
can  always  bring  reasonable  people  to  un- 
derstand their  duty,  *'  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, modestly  exultant. 

•*  1  am   very  much   obliged   to   you. 


monsieur, ' '  answered  L6on,  as  he  enter- 
ed the  house,  and  bade  his  valuable  ally 
good-evening.  He,  too,  had  his  prepa- 
rations to  make,  his  last  instructions  to 
give,  his  last  words  to  say,  before  leav- 
ing the  old  home  to  which  it  might  well 
be  that  he  would  never  return  again. 
— Cornhill  Magazine, 
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THE   MOST   POWERFUL  TELESCOPE   IN   EXISTENCE. 


BY    E.    NEISON,    F.R.A.S. 


Which  is  the  most  powerful  telescope 
in  existence  ?  Define  the  meaning  which 
ought  to  be  attached  to  the  adjective 
"powerful"  in  this  question.  The 
most  powerful  telescope  in  existence  is 
that  existing  telescope  which  can  do  the 
most  work.  The  work  of  a  telescope  may 
be  said  to  be  to  enable  you  to  see  and  to 
enable  you  to  measure.  Therefore,  that 
telescope  with  which  you  can  see  most  and 
can  measure  best,  is  that  which  can  do 
the  most  work,  and  is  unquestionably 
the  most  powerful  telescope  in  existence. 

Which  is  the  most  powerful  telescope 
in  existence  ? 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  two  giant 
telescopes  which  were  constructed  nearly 
forty  years  ago  by  the  late  Lord  Rosse, 
and  which  were  erected  at  his  residence 
at  Parsonstown,  about  fifty  miles  from 
Dublin.  The  first  great  telescope  con- 
structed by  Lord  Rosse  was  a  reflecting 
telescope  with  a  speculum  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  twenty-six  feet  in  focal 
length.  It  was  carried  in  a  ponderous 
tube  moving  in  a  massive  iron  mounting 
by  means  of  ingenious  machinery.  When 
it  was  finished  in  the  ye^  1840  it  was 
considered  the  grandest  instrument  in 
existence,  and  from  its  employment  in  the 
study  of  the  heavens  enormous  advan- 
tages were  expected  to  be  gained  for  as- 
tronomy. Scarcely,  however,  was  this 
telescope  out  of  the  hands  of  its  maker, 
than  Lord  Rosse  resolved  to  construct 
a  second  telescope  of  still  larger  dimen- 
sions. With  enormous  skill,  patience, 
and  ingenuity  Lord  Rosse  carried  out 
this  intention,  and  by  the  year  1846  had 
finished  his  second  grand  telescope,  the 
instrument  commonly  known  as  **  Lord 
Rosse' s  Telescope.**  It  has  a  metal 
speculum  six  feet  in  diameter  and  fifty- 


four  feet  in  focal  length.  This  enor- 
mous mirror,  which  weighs  nearly  four 
tons,  is  placed  in  a  great  tube  eight  feet  in 
diameter  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  this 
tube  is  carried  by  a  massive  iron  mount- 
ing supported  by  two  lofty  castellated 
buildings,  each  nearly  sixty  feet  in  height. 
The  weight  of  the  telescope  and  its 
mountings  is  enormous.  By  ingenious 
methods  the  observer  who  is  using  the 
telescope  is  placed  in  a  kind  of  cage,  sus- 
pended in  the  air  from  the  mounting  of 
the  telescope  and  carried  up  and  down 
along  with  the  instrument. 

To  this  day  this  giant  telescope  of  Lord 
Rosse 's  retains  its  position  as  the  great- 
est telescope  in  existence.  In  its  enor- 
mous size  it  has  still  no  rival,  in  its  mas- 
siveness  and  weight  it  is  long  likely  to  re- 
tain its  pre-eminence. 

Which  is  the  most  powerful  telescope 
in  existence  ? 

Lord  Rosse' s  giant  telescope,  of  course 
will  be  the  answer  of  most  people  ;  it  will 
be  the  answer  of  the  great  majority  of 
scientific  men  ;  it  would  be  almost  the 
unanimous  answer  of  the  British  Associ- 
ation, of  that  Section  A  which  is  sup- 
posed to  keep  the  world  informed  of  the 
great  achievements  of  astronomy  and  of 
optics. 

Is  this  the  true  answer  ? — No. 

To  most  people,  to  most  scientific  men, 
this  answer  will  come  like  a  shock,  for  to 
them  it  has  long  been  a  cherished  tra- 
dition, an  article  of  faith,  almost  an  ax- 
iom, that  Lord  Rosse's  giant  telescope 
was  the  most  powerful  telescope  in  exist- 
ence. To  those  astronomers  who  are  ob- 
servers, astronomers  not  star-gazers,  it  is 
well  known  that  for  years  this  giant  tele- 
scope of  Lord  Rosse 's  has  been  beaten  in 
power  by  far  smaller  and  more  compact 
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rivals.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  in 
real  power  it  is  much  superior  to  its 
smaller  companion,  the  three-foot  tele- 
scope. 

There  are  many  who  judge  a  telescope 
by  its  size  alone,  who  compute  its  excel- 
lence by  aid  of  a  two-foot  rule  and  a 
knowledge  of  its  cost  in  pounds.  With 
them  a  telescope  with  a  metallic  specu- 
lum weighing  four  tons  and  measuring  six 
feet  in  diameter,  with  a  tube  fifty  feet 
long,  and  costing  a  thousand  pounds, 
ought  to  give  so  much  light,  have  such 
and  such  separating  power,  and  show  this 
or  that  object.  It  is  true  with  small  tele- 
scopes a  great  deal  may  be  done  in  this 
way,  but  experienced  observers  know 
that  the  real  power  of  a  telescope  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  a  study  of  what  it  has* 
done.  Tried  by  this  test,  the  giant  tele- 
scope of  Lord  Rosse  breaks  down.  It  has 
not  the  accuracy  of  definition  which  con- 
stitutes the  real  power  of  a  telescope,  for 
it  is  mainly  upon  this  that  depends  its 
capability  for  doing  work.  Compared 
with  the  metal  specula  which  were  made 
at  the  time  when  Lord  Rosse's  telescope 
was  constructed,  the  great  speculum  of 
Lord  Rosse's  instrument  might  come  out 
with  credit.  But  great  improvements 
have  since  then  been  introduced  into  the 
manufacture  of  reflecting  telescopes,  and 
the  present  silver-on-glass  reflecting  tele- 
scopes successfully  rival  the  finest  achro- 
matic telescope  in  definition  and  in  power. 

In  days  gone  by  repeated  reference  was 
made  to  the  wonderful  things  which 
could  be  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the 
moon  with  these  two  giant  telescopes  of 
Lord  Rosse's.  Picturesque  descriptions 
were  given  of  the  minute  features  which 
were  visible,  amazement  was  often  ex- 
pressed at  the  small  objects  which  could 
be  seen.  Still  more  interesting  accounts 
were  given  of  what  ought  to  be  visible — a 
carpet  of  pronounced  pattern  as  big  as 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  Castle  at  Dub- 
lin, the  Courthouse  at  Cork,  a  house,  or 
even  a  man,  provided  he  were  big  enough. 
All  these  ought  to  be  seen  if  they  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  lower  surface.  Yet 
when  we  come  to  consider  what  it  really 
is  which  is  described  as  being  seen,  when 
we  calmly  examine  the  various  drawings 
which  have  been  made  by  the  aid  of  one 
or  the  other  of  these  great  telescopes, 
then  we  find  that  they  show  nothing 
which   cannot   be   distinctly   seen   and 


drawn  by  the  smallest  astronomical  tele- 
scope of  high  excellence.  An  enormous 
blaze  of  light  is  gathered  by  the  tele- 
scopes, but  all  this  light  reveals  nothing 
which  cannot  be  seen  with  far  greater  ease 
in  a  far  smaller  telescope.  There  are  in 
existence  a  number  of  drawings  of  the 
planets,  and  observations  of  their  satel- 
lites ;  there  are  also  observations  of  close 
double  stars,  or  faint  companions  to 
bright  stars,  all  made  with  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  telescopes.  Yet  noth- 
ing has  been  seen  which  is  beyond  the 
power  of  a  good  astronomical  telescope 
of  comparatively  moderate  aperture.  It 
is  only  in  observing  the  dull  ill-defined 
nebulae  that  Lord  Rosse's  great  telescope 
has  any  exceptional  advantage,  though 
even  in  this  respect  it  is  probably  much 
overrated.  As  an  astronomical  telescope, 
either  of  Lord  Rosse's  telescopes  would 
be  fairly  beaten  by  either  of  the  fine 
eighteen-inch  reflectors  which  are  now  in 
existence. 

If,  then.  Lord  Rosse's  great  telescope 
is  not  the  most  powerful  in  existence, 
what  answer  is  to  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion with  which  we  commenced  ?  Which 
is  the  most  powerful  .telescope  in  exist- 
ence ?  There  are  the  great  refractors  of 
Pulkova  and  of  Cambridge,  U.  S.,  each 
of  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  and  23  feet  in 
focal  length.  There  is  the  still  larger  re- 
fractor of  Chicago  with  an  aperture  of 
eighteen  inches  and  a  focal  length  of  23 
feet.  All  these  instruments  are  of  high 
excellence  in  defining  power,  the  essen- 
tial point  where  Lord  Rosse's  breaks 
down.  There  is  the  reflector  of  Mr. 
Lassells,  with  its  metal  speculum  of  two 
feet  in  diameter  and  its  tube  twenty  feet 
in  length.  There  is  the  great  Melbourne 
reflector,  with  its  great  metal  speculum 
of  forty-eight  inches  in  diameter,  the  sec- 
ond largest  telescope  in  the  world,  but  by 
no  means  so  sharp  in  definition  as  might 
be  desired,  so  that  it  failed  to  reveal  the 
satellites  of  Mars  which  were  seen  with  an 
instrument  of  not  one  sixth  the  diameter 
in  Europe. 

There  is  also  the  great  reflector  of  the 
Paris  Observatory,  with  a  silver-on-glass 
speculum  nearly  four  feet  in  diameter, 
an  instrument  whose  power  is  seriously 
injured  by  the  imperfect  definition  arising 
from  the  flexure  of  its  thin  speculum. 
There  is  also  the  large  refractor  con- 
structed for  Mr.  Newall,  of  Gateshead, 
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with  an  object-glass  twenty-five  inches  in 
diameter  mounted  in  a  tube  nearly  thirty 
feet  in  length. 

But  all  these  instruments  must  yield 
the  palm  to  the  great  refractor  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Observatory  at 
Washington,  a  splendid  instrument,  with 
an  object-glass  twenty-six  inches  in  clear 
aperture  and  33  feet  in  focal  length. 
This  magnificent  instrument  is  equatori- 
ally  mounted  and  driven  by  clockwork, 
so  that  it  is  complete  as  an  astronomical 
telescope.  The  Washington  refractor  is, 
however,  not  merely  a  telescope  of  great 
dimensions  ;  like  more  than  one  of  those 
previously  mentioned,  it  is  an  instrument 
of  high  optical  excellence.  Its  definition 
is  crisp  and  sharp,  and  it  brings  every  ray 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  light  which  it  * 
collects  to  a  sharp  focus  as  a  very  minute 
point,  so  that  none  is  wasted.  It  was  with 
this  fine  telescope  that  Professor  Asaph 
Hall  made  his  famous  discovery  of  the 
satellites  of  Mars,  that  Mr.  Burnham 
discovered  a  number  of  the  most  minute 
companions  to  the  brighter  stars,  and 
that  Professors  Newcomb,  Holden,  and 
Hall  have  observed  and  measured  the 
smallest  satellites  of  Saturn,  Uranus,  and 
Neptune.  It  is  this  magnificent  instru- 
ment which  is  supposed  by  most  astron- 
omers to  be  the  most  powerful  telescope 
in  existence.  Then  our  answer  to  the 
question  with  which  we  have  commenced 
ought  to  be — the  great  refractor  of  the 
Washington  Observatory.     No  ! 

Then  which  is  the  most  powerful  tele- 
scope in  existence  ? 

The  most  powerful  telescope  in  exist- 
ence is  the  magnificent  new  reflecting 
telescope  which  has  been  just  "finished  by 
Mr.  A.  Ainslie  Common,  and  is  erected 
at  his  residence  at  Ealing.  This  tele- 
scope has  a  silver-on-glass  speculum,  37^ 
inches  in  diameter,  and  a  focal  length  of 
just  over  twenty  feet.  It  is  equatorially 
mounted  in  a  novel  but  roost  efficacious 
manner,  and  is  driven  by  a  powerful  clock 
controlled  in  an  ingenious  manner  by  a 
method  invented  by  Mr.  Common.  This 
new  telescope,  which  has  only  been  fin- 
ished about  a  month,  has  turned  out  a 
great  success,  and  is  unquestionably  the 
finest  and  most  powerful  telescope  which 
is  in  existence. 

For  the  last  three  years  Mr.  Common 
has  had  in  his  observatory  a  fine  silver- 
on-glass  reflector   with    an  aperture  of 


eighteen  inches  and  a  focal  lenpjth  of  near- 
ly ten  feet.  This  telescope  was  mounted 
by  him  on  an  equatorial  stand  of  his  own 
design,  on  what  is  known  as  the  **  Sis- 
sons'*  principle.  For  efficiency,  power, 
and  excellence  this  eighteen-inch  re- 
flector is  as  yet  without  a  rival  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  only  beaten  perhaps  by  the 
great  refractor  of  the  Washington  Obser- 
vatory. With  this  instrument  was  made 
a  number  of  observations  of  the  faint  sat- 
ellites of  Saturn  and  Uranus,  which  ren- 
dered the  Ealing  Observatory  a  familiar 
name  to  all  astronomers.  When,  in  1877, 
the  astronomical  world  was  electrified  by 
the  announcement  of  Professor  Asaph 
Hall's  discovery  of  the  two  satellites  of 
Mars,  it  was  to  Ealing  that  astronomers 
looked  for  systematic  observations  of 
these  faint  objects,  and  it  was  from  Eal- 
ing Observatory  that  came  the  only  sys- 
tematic series  of  measures  of  these  ob- 
jects which  has  been  furnished  by  Eng- 
land. Astronomers  may  congratulate 
themselves,  therefore,  upon  this  new  tele- 
scope being  in  good  hands,  and  in  an  ob- 
servatory where  it  will  not  be  allowed  to 
rust  in  idleness,  like  so  many  of  the  finest 
instruments  in  England. 

Satisfied  from  the  performance  of  his 
eighteen-inch  Newtonian  reflector,  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  successfully  con- 
struct much  larger  instruments  of  this 
kind,  it  seems  to  have  been  about  two 
years  agojthat  Mr.  Common  first  serious- 
ly thought  of  constructing  a  very  large 
reflecting  telescope  with  a  silver-on -glass 
speculum.  It  was  obvious  that  this  would 
be  a  serious  undertaking,  and  one  which 
would  require  much  thought  and  inge- 
nuity to  carry  it  out  successfully.  Many 
difficulties  would  require  to  be  boldly 
faced  and  successfully  overcome.  The 
expense  alone  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  deter  most  men.  Experience,  skill, 
courage,  perseverance,  money  ;  all  would 
be  required  if  success  was  to  be  won. 

It  was  decided  to  first  undertake  the 
manufacture  of  a  telescope  with  an  aper- 
ture of  37i  inches  and  a  focal  length  of 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  This  was 
a  much  shorter  focus  than  had  usually 
been  thought  essential  for  an  instrument 
of  this  large  aperture.  Generally  instru- 
ments of  this  kind  are  made  with  a  focal 
length  of  from  nine  to  ten  times  their  di- 
ameter. This  would  correspond  to  about 
thirty  feet  focus  for  a  speculum  of  the 
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given  size.  The  fine  performance  of  his 
eighteen-inch  telescope  had  convinced 
Mr.  Common  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  give  a  greater  focal  length  than  fifteen 
or  sixteen  feet.  But  there  were  two  con- 
flicting interests  to  be  reconciled.  The 
shorter  the  instrument  the  easier  it  would 
be  to  mount,  and  the  easier  to  observe 
with  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  longer 
the  focus  the  better  it  would  be  for  tak- 
ing photographs  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  this  last  was  one  of  the  main  uses 
that  the  new  telescope  was  intended  for. 
With  the  view  of  best  reconciling  these 
two  views  the  instrument  was  designed 
with  a  focus  of  some  twenty  feet. 

The  very  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to 
undertake  the  manufacture  of  the  glass 
speculum,  and  here  at  the  outset  an  enor- 
mous difficulty  presented  itself.  To 
make  a  speculum  of  the  required  dimen- 
sions it  was  necessary  to  have  a  disk  of 
good  crown  glass  about  thirty-eight 
inches  in  diameter  and  from  six  to  nine 
inches  in  thickness.  Well,  purchase 
such  a  disk  ;  or  rather,  as  it  was  not  likely 
that  such  a  thing  could  be  bought  ready- 
made,  why,  order  one.  This  seems  feasi- 
ble enough.  But  there  was  not  a  firm  in 
England  who  would  undertake  to  make 
such  a  thing.  In  fact,  at  the  time,  the 
opinion  was  freely  expressed  that  such  a 
thing  could  not  be  made.  This  was  a 
serious  obstacle,  for  nearly  all  the  glass 
used  for  optical  purposes  came  from  Eng- 
land. Determined  not  to  be  baffled,  Mr. 
Common  applied  to  a  French  firm,  and 
they  produced  the  disk  of  glass  which 
was  essential  before  a  single  step  could 
be  taken.  The  first  difficulty  was  faced 
and  overcome. 

After  mature  consideration  the  grind- 
ing and  polishing  of  the  speculum  into 
which  this  glass  disk  was  to  be  turned 
was  intrusted  to  Mr.  G.  Calver,  of  Wid- 
ford,  a  well-known  maker  of  glass  specu- 
la. From  its  enormous  size,  over  twice 
as  large  and  ten  times  as  heavy  as  any 
speculum  which  had  ever  been  manu- 
factured before,  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
struct new  and  more  powerful  machinery 
and  even  a  new  building.  Nothing  daunt- 
ed, however,  Mr.  Calver  agreed  to  do  his 
best  to  turn  this  great  mass  of  glass  into 
an  excellent  speculum,  though  of  course 
he  could  not  guarantee  any  thing,  the 
entire  risk  necessarily  remaining  with 
Mr.  Common. 


This  settled,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
task  remained  to  be  faced.  Given  a 
speculum  of  the  specified  size,  how  was 
it  to  be  mounted,  and  how  was  it  to  be 
used  ?  Firstly,  the  glass  speculum  must 
be  mounted  with  such  care  that,  despite 
its  enormous  weight,  it  must  nowhere 
bend  by  as  much  as  one  ten  thousandth 
of  an  inch.  Secondly,  the  glass  specu- 
lum and  the  iron  cell  which  supports  it 
must  be  fastened  at  the  end  of  a  tube 
some  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  this  tube 
must  be  supported  by  an  elaborate 
mounting  by  which  it  can  be  pointed  to 
any  desired  part  of  the  heavens,  and 
moved  by  clockwork  so  as  to  follow  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
Thirdly,  arrangements  must  be  made  so 
that  an  observer  can  always  use  the  tele- 
scope, and  be  enabled  to  look  through 
the  eyepiece  of  the  telescope  whatever  po- 
sition it  may  be  in — no  slight  task,  see- 
ing that  the  said  eyepiece  must  in  some 
positions  of  the  instrument  be  over 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  Lastly,  the 
telescope  must  have  an  observatory  which 
will  shield  it  from  the  weather,  and  yet 
permit  any  part  of  the  heavens  to  be  ex- 
amined with  the  telescope. 

When  the  instrument  has  a  metallic 
speculum,  like  the  large  reflecting  tele- 
scopes of  Lord  Rosse,  and  Mr.  Lassells, 
and  that  at  Melbourne,  it  is  much  easier 
to  satisfy  the  first  condition  than  when 
the  speculum  is  made  of  glass  ;  for  it  is 
possible  to  cast  the  speculum  with' 
grooves,  projections,  and  recesses  in  its 
back,  by  means  of  which  the  task  of  sup- 
porting it  is  much  simplified.  With  a 
glass  speculum  it  is  not  practicable  to 
have  these  aids,  so  that  the  back  of  the 
speculum  is  cast  quite  flat,  and  usually 
rests  on  a  flat  plate  of  metal.  By  an  in- 
genious method  of  balanced  arms  Mr. 
Common  has  contrived  to  support  the 
speculum  so  that  it  is  perfectly  free  from 
flexure.  Thus  the  first  point  was  se- 
cured. 

The  second  point,  or  the  method  by 
which  the  telescope  should  be  mounted, 
was  a  problem  which  required  long  and 
serious  consideration.  Mr.  Common  de- 
vised a  new  and  most  ingenious  method 
which,  after  long  consideration,  he 
thought  would  furnish  a  means  of  steads 
ily  supporting  the  telescope.  In  this 
steadiness  is  most  essentia],  the  slightest 
vibration,  vibrations  absolutely  invisible 
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to  the  eye,  would  ruin  the  performance 
cf  a  telescope.  The  weight  of  the  mov- 
ing part  of  the  telescope  amounts  prob- 
ably to  tour  or  five  tons,  and  this  has  to 
be  kept  in  motion  by  a  clock,  yet  it  must 
not  be  liable  to  the  least  tremor  or  vi- 
bration. The  difficulty  of  the  problem 
is  evident.  His  plan  of  a  mounting  was 
submitted  by  Mr.  Common,  for  criticism, 
to  several  well-known  astronomers,  who 
might  be  supposed  competent  to  advise 
on  this  subject.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, very  diverse  opinions  were  ex- 
pressed ;  at  most,  one  seemed  to  decid- 
edly favor  the  plan,  others  seemed  doubt- 
ful, and  more  than  one  were  decidedly 
adverse.  The  result  was  to  leave  that 
matter  much  as  it  stood  at  first,  so  that 
Mr.  Common  decided  to  persevere  in 
his  original  design.  The  success  which 
has  crowned  his  labors  shows  that  he  was 
correct  in  his  judgment.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  the  method  of 
mounting  employed  without  the  aid  of 
several  detailed  drawings,  but  reference 
may  be  made  to  one  ingenious  point. 
As  in  all  equatorial  mountings,  nearly 
the  entire  weight  of  the  moving  part  of 
the  telescope  (in  the  present  telescope 
five  tons)  rests  on  the  bottom  pivot  of  the 
polar  axis.  This  pivot,  therefore,  is  ex- 
posed to  enormous  friction,  and  is  a  com- 
mon cause  of  vibration.  To  obviate 
this,  Mr.  Common,  by  an  ingenious  ar- 
rangement, supports  the  whole  polar  axis 
in  mercury,  thus  taking  off  nearly  the 
entire  friction,  and  the  whole  instrument 
moves  as  if  it  were  floating.  By  this 
means  he  is  enabled  to  drive  the  whole 
telescope  by  means  of  an  ordinary  train 
of  clockwork,  regulated  by  the  governor, 
which  he  had  invented  for  his  smaller 
telescope. 

The  last  two  points  specified  above  are 
obtained  by  making  the  observatory  it- 
self the  ladder  by  which  you  approach 
the  eye  end  of  the  telescope,  and  the 
whole  observatory  revolves  on  iron 
wheels  running  on  a  circular  railway.  By 
means  of  a  wheel  on  your  left,  you  can 
raise  or  lower  yourself  at  pleasure,  and 
observe  with  the  telescope  ^  in  any  po- 
sition. The  whole  observatory  only  re- 
quires moving  about  once  in  two  hours, 
and  can  be  moved  with  ease  by  one  hand. 

Within  a  year  of  its  being  begun,  the 
telescope  was  rapidly  approaching  its 
completion.     The  great    speculum  had 


been  brought  to  the  right  shape,  and  was 
partially  polished,  and  every  day  the 
announcement  was  expected  that  it  was 
completed,  or  at  least  only  required  the 
final  finishing  touches.  Suddenly  a  tele- 
gram arrived — an  ominous  thing.  Was 
it  to  announce  an  imperfect  figure  ?  This 
would  be  a  most  annoying  thing,  for  it 
would  require  the  whole  to  be  reground 
and  repolished.  But  no,  it  was  very 
brief,  but  it  announced  a  terrible  misfor- 
tune. It  was  a  pressing  request  to  come 
down  at  once.  T/ie  whole  speculum  had 
burst  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

It  was  a  terrible  blow,  for  it  was  the 
very  misfortune  which  had  been  prognos- 
ticated by  the  English  manufacturers  and 
by  the  greater  number  of  astronomers, 
including  those  who  had  had  much  ex- 
perience in  the  construction  and  use  of 
specula.  The  explosion  had  been  ter- 
rific. The  whole  workshop  was  covered 
with  jagged,  torn  masses  of  glass,  vary- 
ing in  weight  from  ten  or  twelve  pounds 
to  an  impalpable  dust.  Mr.  Calver  had 
had  a  narrow  escape,  but  he  and  his  work- 
men escaped  without  serious  injury. 
The  monetary  loss  was  great,  and  bid  fair 
to  be  greater,  for  with  the  loss  of  the 
speculum  the  rest  of  the  telescope  be- 
came useless.  It  might  well  seem  that 
they  were  right  who  held  the  view  that 
large  silver-on-glass  specula  were  imprac- 
ticable, as  from  the  difficulty  in  anneal- 
ing large  masses  of  glass  they  might  be 
expected  to  break  at  any  moment. 

Within  an  hour  or  two  of  receiving  the 
telegram  announcing  this  terrible  mishap 
Mr.  Common  was  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society.  While 
there  he  was  met  by  a  friend,  a  fellow  as- 
tronomer, who,  being  aware  that  news 
was  daily  expected  of  the  completion  of 
the  great  speculum,  asked  him  for  the 
latest  intelligence.  Mr.  Common  calmly 
handed  him  the  fateful  telegram.  He 
was  thunderstruck,  for  it  was  so  unex- 
pected, and  he  was  one  of  those  who  had 
looked  for  much  gain  to  astronomy  to 
accrue  from  the  construction  and  subse- 
quent employment  of  this  grand  new  in- 
strument. After  expressing,  no  doubt 
imperfectly  enough,  his  sorrow,  sym- 
pathy, and  disappointment,  he  naturally 
put  the  question,  **  What  can  you  do 
now  ?' '  The  answer  came  gently  enough. 
*  *  Do  ?  Why,  1  have  telegraphed  over  to 
Paris   to  see  if  I  can't   get   two  more 
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disks  of  glass.     It  will  be  one  to  spare 
in  case  of  another  explosion." 

Success  must  crown  indomitable  cour- 
age like  this.  The  new  disks  arrived,  and 
were  duly  transferred  to  Mr.  Calver. 
One  was  selected,  and,  after  much  labor, 
ground,  polished,  and  finished.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  the  instrument  and 
the  observatory  were  pushed  on  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  On  August  i,  1879,  the 
instrument  was  complete,  and  the  grand- 
est and  most  powerful  telescope  in  ex- 
istence stood  finished  before  its  maker, 
designer,  and  owner.  . 

An  instrument  of  this  large  aperture 
will  take  a  long  time  to  thoroughly  test, 
but  it  has  stood  triumphantly  all  the  tests 
which  have  been  applied  hitherto.  It 
has  been  tested  on  the  moon,  a  most 
crucial  test  in  experienced  hands,  on  Ju- 
piter and  Saturn,  and  on  faint  compan- 
ions to  bright  stars.  In  all  cases  satis- 
factory results  have  been  obtained.* 
This  proves  that  the  telescope  must  be 
at  least  of  fine  quality,  and  it  bids  fair 
to  turn  out  of  the  highest  excellence.  It 
has  been  used  to  take  photographs  of  the 
moon,  with  results  very  satisfactory  to 
those  who  are  experienced  in  these  mat- 
ters. There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore, 
of  its  claims  to  be  a  success,  so  that  ere- 
long it  will  take  its  place  in  the  eyes  of 
most  astronomers  as  the  greatest  optical 
instrument  in  existence,  and  the  credit  of 
having  manufactured  and  of  possessing 
the  most  powerful  telescope  in  existence 
has  now  passed  from  America  back  to 
England. 

It  may  be  legitimately  asked.  What 
will  be  the  future  work  of  this  grand  in- 
strument ?  Will  it  be  used  to  increase 
our  knowledge  of  astronomy,  or  will  it  be 
allowed  to  rest  in  idleness,  like  so  many 
other  fine  instruments  ?  It  is  to  be 
trusted,  and  it  may  be  safely  anticipated, 
that  the  former  will  be  its  fate.  It  will 
wear  out,  not  rust  out.  There  is  much 
in  astronomy  which  this  grand  telescope 
can  do.  It  can  be  used  for  observing 
the  faint  and  difficultly  visible  satellites 
of  Mars,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune. 
All  these  pressingly  want  observing  and 
measuring,  and  there  are  few  telescopes 
of  sufficient  power  and  excellence  to  do 

*  Lately  this  telescope  has  shown  the  outer 
satellite  of  Mars  three  weeks  before  it  was 
thought  possible  it  could  be  seen  with  the 
great  telescope  at  Washington. 


the  work  wanted.  It  can  be  easily  done 
with  the  new  one.  Then  there  is  the  im- 
portant question  to  be  settled.  Are  there 
other  satellites  to  those  planets  than 
those  known  ?  To  this  telescope  will  fall 
the  task  of  searching  for  a  third  and  more 
distant  satellite  of  Mars,  for  a  fifth  sat- 
ellite to  Jupiter,  for  a  ninth  and  tenth 
satellite  to  Saturn,  for  a  fifth  and  sixth 
satellite  to  Uranus,  and  perchance  half  a 
dozen  new  moons  of  Neptune.  More- 
over there  are  the  extremely  interesting 
problems  connected  with  the  minor 
planets.  Does  Vesta,  Juno,  or  Pallas, 
possess  a  satellite  or  satellites  ?  If  so, 
their  discovery  would  be  a  great  thing 
for  astronomy.  Astronomers  suspect 
that  away  beyond  Neptune  there  may  be 
still  another  giant  planet,  still  another 
member  of  the  solar  system.  If  so,  it 
will  be  very  faint,  and  it  will  require  a 
powerful  telescope  to  search  for  and 
discover  it. 

There  is  yet  another  field  in  which  this 
new  telescope  may  reap  great  advantages 
for  astronomy.  It  is  suspected  that  more 
than  one  of  the  stars,  those  distant  suns, 
may  be  attended  by  opaque  dull  planets. 
Mathematical  analysis  has  already  point- 
ed to  the  existence  of  these  attendants. 
It  remains  for  the]  telescope  to  discover 
them.  If  the  new  Ealing  reflector  be 
really  of  the  very  highest  excellence,  it 
will  be  with  that  instrument  we  ought  to 
look  for  these  attending  planets,  these 
members  of  a  foreign  solar  system. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  great  field  of  pho- 
tography. The  new  telescope  takes  in- 
stantaneous photographs  of  the  moon  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  photo- 
graphs which  can  be  enlarged  with  ease 
to  good  pictures  of  the  moon  a  foot  in 
diameter,  pictures  which  will  be  valuable 
for  astronomy,  not  mere  interesting  cu- 
riosities of  science.  It  will,  moreover, 
take  photographs  of  Venus,  Jupiter, 
Mars,  and  Saturn,  showing  much  detail, 
and  capable  of  being  enlarged  to  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  These  planetary  pho- 
tographs will  be  of  great  use,  as  record- 
ing in  unmistakable  characters  the  true 
position  and  aspect  of  these  planets  and 
their  satellites  at  different  known  epochs. 

The  foregoing  sketch  will  show  that  in 
constructing  this  new  instrument  Mr. 
Common  has  contributed  in  a  most  im- 
portant degree  to  the  advancement  of 
astronomy. — Popular  Science  Review. 
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**  At  the  age  of  eight  I  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  compose  a  comedy,"  writes 
Goldoni,  in  his  **  Memoirs."  **  The 
first  person  to  whom  I  communicated 
this  circumstance  was  my  nurse,  who 
thought  it  quite  charming.  My  aunt 
laughed  at  me  ;  my  mother  scolded  an  d 
caressed  me  by  turns  ;  my  tutor  main- 
tained there  was  more  wit  and  common - 
sense  in  it  than  belonged  to  my  age  ;  but 
what  was  most  singular,  my  godfather,  a 
lawyer  richer  in  gold  than  in  knowledge, 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  btUffre  that 
it  was  my  composition.  He  insisted 
that  it  had  been  revised  and  corrected  by 
my  tutor,  who  was  quite  shocked  at  the 
insinuation."  The  dispute  is  growing 
warm,  when  a  third  person,  a  friend  of 
the  family,  appears  upon  the  scene. 
This  gentleman  has  been  intrusted  by 
the  child  with  his  secret,  has  seen  him 
busily  at  work  upon  the  production,  and 
at  once  silences  the  sceptics. 

Our  precocious  author  was  born  in 
Venice,  in  1707,  in  the  house  of  his 
grandfather,  a  man  of  wealth  and  of  lux- 
urious habits,  who  gave  splendid  enter- 
tainments, and  had  a  private  theatre  be- 
neath his  roof.  It  was  in  such  an  ap- 
propriate scene  that  Carlo  Goldoni  came 
into  the  world  ;  and  as  though  this  were 
not  enough,  his  father  had  a  little  mari- 
onette theatre  constructed  for  his  amuse- 
ment. He  was  only  five  years  old  when 
the  grandfather  died.  This  event  put  an 
end  to  plays  and  festivities,  and  reduced 
the  family  from  affluence  to  poverty. 
The  father  went  away  to  Rome,  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  after  four  years  began  to  practise  the 
I)rofession  at  Perugia.  '*  My  father's 
d^but  was  particularly  fortunate.  He 
contrived  to  avoid  those  diseases  with 
which  he  was  unacquainted  ;  he  cured 
his  patients  ;  and  the  Venetian  doctor  was 
quite  in  vogue  in  that  country."  The 
mother  and  son  remained  at  Venice  ;  but 
upon  receiving  a  copy  of  the  wonderful 
comedy,  the  elder  Goldoni  desired  to 
have  the  boy  with  him,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly despatched  to  Perugia.  His 
father  showed  him  round  the  town.  "  I 
saw  fine  palaces  and  churches  and  agree- 
able walks.  I  asked  whether  there  was 
a  theatre,  and  I  was  told  there  was  none. 


*  So  much  the  worse,'  said  I ;  *  I  would 
not  remain  here  for  all  the  gold  in  the 
world.'" 

He  was  now  sent  to  the  Jesuits'  school. 
When  he  came  home  for  the  vacation  his 
father  constructed  a  small  theatre  in  the 
hall  of  the  Palace  d'Antiori,  formed  a 
company,  and,  women  not  being  allowed 
upon  the  stage  within  the  Pope's  domin- 
ions. Carlo  played  the  principal  female 
role  and  spoke  the  prologue.  His  father 
leaving  Perugia  for  Modena,  he  was  sent 
to  Rimini  to  continue  his  studies.  But 
the  pedantries  of  scholasticism  were  not 
to  his  taste,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  nour- 
ished his  mind  with  a  much  more  useful 
and  agreeable  philosophy,  by  reading 
Plautus,  Terence,  Aristophanes,  and  the 
fragments  of  Menander.  At  Rimini 
there  was  a  theatre.  He  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  actors  and  actresses,  and 
was  invited  to  dine  with  the  director. 
By  and  by  he  heard  they  were  going  to 
Chiozza,  on  their  way  to  Venice.  **  *  To 
Chiozza  ! '  said  I,  with  a  cry  of  surprise. 

*  Ah,  my  mother  is  at  Chiozza  ;  how  glad 
I  should  be  to  see  her.'  *  Come  along 
with  us. '     *  Yes,  yes, '  cried  one  and  all ; 

*  come  with  us  in  our  bark  ;  you  will  be 
very  comfortable  in  it :  it  will  cost  you 
nothing  ;  we  shall  play,  laugh,  sing,  and 
amuse  ourselves.'  How  could  I  resist 
such  temptations  ?  How  could  I  lose  so 
fine  an  opportunity  ?  I  accepted  the  in^ 
vi  tat  ion,  and  began  to  prepare  for  my 
journey."  *'  My  comedians  were  not 
Scarron's  company,  but  on  the  whole 
they  presented  a  very  amusing  coup  d^ail. 
Twelve  persons,  actors  as  well  as  ac- 
tresses, a  prompter,  a  machinist,  a  store- 
keeper, eight  domestics,  four  chamber- 
maids, two  nurses,  children  of  every  age, 
cats,  dogs,  monkeys,  parrots,  pigeons, 
and  a  lamb  ;  it  was  another  Noah's  ark." 
A  contrary  wind  kept  them  four  days 
upon  the  voyage,  a  delightful  four  days 
to  our  young  scapegrace.  The  ladies 
were  charming,  the  living  excellent ;  the 
time  was  passed  in  singing  and  playing 
and  all  kinds  of  diversions.  As  may  be 
imagined,  Madame  Goldoni  was  very- 
much  surprised  at  this  visit  from  her  son, 
scolded  him,  forgave  him,  and  forbade 
him  the  theatre.  The  father  hearing  of 
the  escapade  came  post-haste  to  Chiozza. 
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But  the  truant  had  little  more  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  paternal  than  the  mater- 
nal forgiveness,  and  after  a  time  was  even 
permitted  to  take  his  darling  amusement. 

The  elder  Goldoni  remained  at  Chi- 
ozza,  where  his  fame  brought  him  flocks 
of  patients  ;  so  he  determined  to  bring 
his  son  up  to  the  profession.  But  medi- 
cine was  no  more  to  Carlo's  taste  than 
had  been  scholastics  ;  yet  while  the  ac- 
tors remained  in  the  town  he  dared  not 
object  for  fear  of  losing  his  privilege. 
When  they  were  gone  his  discontent 
against  physic  broke  loose.  His  mother, 
who  desirec^to  make  him  a  lawyer,  back- 
ed him  up,  and  they  ultimately  carried 
the  day.  Being  then  fifteen  he  was 
placed  under  his  uncle,  who  was  an  at- 
torney of  Venice.  Not  long  did  he  re- 
main in  this  position  ;  the  Marquis  of 
Goldoni,  a  distant  relative,  was  desirous 
he  should  pursue  his  studies  at  the  Pope's 
College  at  Pavia.  So  good  an  opening 
was  not  to  be  neglected,  and  thither  he 
proceeded.  The  first  year  he  worked 
very  hard,  but  not  always  upon  jurispru- 
dence. In  the  college  library  there  were 
several  shelves  filled  with  a  collection  of 
ancient  and  modem  comedies,  so  he  re- 
solved to  divide  his  'time  between  the 
law  and  the  drama.  During  these  desul- 
tory readings  there  was  one  circumsjtance 
M'hich  particularly  impressed  him  :  while 
he  found  abundance  of  English,  Span- 
ish, and  French  plays,  there  was  no  col- 
lection that  could  do  any  credit  to  the 
Italian  theatre.  This  discovery  suggest- 
ed an  idea  which  it  afterwards  became 
the  purpose  of  his  life  to  carry  out.  **  It 
was  with  pain,"  he  says,  **  that  I  saw  the 
nation,  which  was  acquainted  with  the 
dramatic  art  before  every  other  in  mod- 
ern times,  so  deficient.  I  could  not  con- 
ceive how  Italy  had  in  this  respect  grown 
negligent,  vulgar,  and  degenerated.  I 
passionately  desired  to  see  my  country 
rise  to  the  level  of  others,  and  I  vowed 
to  endeavor  to  contribute  to  the  effort.  *  * 

Although  obliged  to  wear  the  band 
and  even  the  tonsure,  the  students  of  the 
Pope's  College  seem  to  have  been  as 
wild  a  set  as  ever  heard  the  chimes  at 
midnight. 

They  v/ere  elegantly  dressed  in  English 
cloth,  French  silk,  embroidery,  and  lace. 
They  did  pretty  well  as  they  pleased, 
and  indulged  in  a  great  deal  of  dissipa- 
tion within,  and  a  great  deal  of  freedom 


without.  They  learned  fencing,  danc- 
ing, music,  drawing,  and  all  games  of 
chance,  although  the  latter  were  prohib- 
ited. They  were  regarded  by  the  towns- 
people much  in  the  same  light  as  officers 
in  garrison  towns — detested  by  the  men 
and  welcomed  by  the  women.  Goldoni 
had  entered  upon  his  third  year  at  Pavia, 
when  it  was  arranged  among  the  citizens 
that  the  students  should  no  longer  be  re- 
ceived at  their  houses,  and  that  any  girl 
who  permitted  their  visits  should  never 
be  asked  in  marriage  by  a  townsman. 
Mothers  and  daughters  were  equally 
alarmed  at  this  combination,  and  closed 
their  doors  against  the  obnoxious  youths. 
By  the  persuasion  of  some  pretended 
friends,  and  under  strict  promises  of  se- 
crecy, Goldoni  composed  a  satire  upon 
their  excluders.  He  called  it  the  *  *  The 
Colossus  ;"  and  to  form  the  figure  took 
the  eyes  of  one  lady,  the  mouth  of  an- 
other, the  neck  of  a  third,  etc.,  dwelling 
upon  every  personal  defect  with  witty 
malice.  Dire  was  the  rage  of  the  victims 
upon  the  appearance  of  this  pasquinade, 
the  authorship  of  which  was  revealed  by 
the  treacherous  friends,  who  had  pro- 
posed the  composition,  tacking  to  it  a 
quatrain  containing  the  name,  surname, 
and  country  of  its  composer.  The  whole 
town  was  in  arms  against  him,  irate  fath- 
ers and  husbands  sought  his  life,  which 
would  certainly  have  fallen  a  sacrifice 
had  not  the  college  authorities  put  him 
under  arrest.  There  could  be  but  one 
termination  to  the  affair — expulsion. 

Overwhelmed  with  shame  and  remorse 
at  this  destruction  of  his  prospects  he 
dared  not  think  of  returning  to  Chiozza, 
and  determined  to  take  flight  to  Rome  ; 
but  the  heads  of  the  college  had  taken 
precautions  against  such  a  contingency, 
and  he  was  again  obliged  to  appear  be- 
fore his  parents  in  the  character  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  **  If  he  had  committed  a 
knavish  action,"  said  his  mother,  **  I 
would  never  have  consented  to  see  him 
more  ;  but  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  piece 
of  imprudence,  and  I  pardon  him.  * '  The 
father  was  equally  good-natured,  and  a 
few  days  afterwards,  departing  for 
Udine,  where  he  was  going  to  settle  for 
a  time,  took  the  young  man  with  him. 
Here  he  resumed  his  study  of  the  law. 
The  elder  Goldoni's  practice  seems  to 
have  been  of  a  peripatetic  kind,  for  we 
hear  of  him  constantly  moving  from  one 
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place  to  another,  and  for  a  time  his  son 
was  the  companion  of  these  wanderings. 
At  Modena  the  latter  witnessed  a  spec- 
tacle which  for  a  time  threatened  to  put  an 
end  to  his  mundane  career.  One  day  he 
saw  a  crowd  of  people  gathered  about  a 
scaffold,  upon  which  stood  a  man  with 
head  uncovered  and  hands  tied.  It  proved 
to  be  an  abb^,  a  celebrated  poet,  well 
known  and  highly  esteemed  throughout 
Italy,  who  was  accused  of  having  uttered 
improper  language  to  a  woman  who  had 
been  taking  the  sacrament.  A  monk 
held  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  another 
was  interrogating  the  culprit,  who, 
trembling  with  rage,  answered  his  ques- 
tions with  haughty  disdain,  while  the 
people  clapped  their  hands  and  encour- 
aged him.  Young  Goldoni  began  to  re- 
flect upon  several  of  his  own  adventures, 
and  particularly  upon  the  Pavian  satire, 
which  might  have  placed  him  in  a  simi- 
lar position.  He  afterwards  learned  that 
the  abb6  had  been  obliged  to  publicly 
confess  his  offences,  and  was  condemned 
to  six  years*  imprisonment.  So  terrible 
was  the  impression  produced  upon  his 
mind  by  this  circumstance,  that  he  form- 
ed a  determination  to  enter  the  Order  of 
Capuchins.  His  father  opposed  no  ob- 
jection to  his  design,  although  he  deter- 
mined to  overthrow  it,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose took  him  to  Venice,  under  pretence 
of  introducing  him  to  the  head  of  the 
fraternity,  for  he  would  not  hear  of  go- 
ing there  for  any  other  purpose.  Once, 
however,  in  the  gay  city  his  stern  re- 
solves began  to  melt  ;  he  dined  and  sup- 
ped with  his  friends,  went  to  the  play  and 
in  fifteen  days  there  was  no  longer  any 
thought  of  the  cloister.  His  vapors  were 
dissipated  and  he  was  restored  to  reason. 
He  pitied  the  man  whom  he  had  seen 
upon  the  scaffold,  but  discovered  it  was 
not  necessary  to  renounce  the  world  to 
avoid  such  a  catastrophe. 

At  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  was  still 
without  a  profession  or  any  definite  ob- 
ject in  life.  Through  his  interest  with 
the  Governor  of  Venice  his  father  soon 
afterwards  procured  him  an  appointment 
under  the  Head  of  the  Criminal  Depart- 
ment. There  were  no  emoluments  to 
the  office,  but  there  were  all  the  pleasures 
of  society,  of  a  good  table,  of  plays,  con- 
certs, balls,  and  fetes.  At  the  end  of  a 
twelvemonth,  his  term  of  office  having 
expired,   his  principal   offered  him  the 


post  of  chief  coadjutor,  if  he  would  fol- 
low him  to  Feltre,  whither  he  was  about 
to  be  removed.  He  of  course  accepted, 
and  for  several  months  devoted  himself 
to  the  labors  of  his  office.  Not  alto- 
gether, however,  without  glimpses  of 
pleasure  were  those  months.  Once, 
being  employed  to  investigate  some 
crime  committed  a  few  leagues  from  the 
town,  he  engaged  several  friends,  six 
males,  six  females,  and  four  domestics  to 
follow  him.  They  all  rode  on  horseback, 
never  dined  and  supped  in  the  same  place, 
and  for  twelve  nights  never  slept  upon 
beds  ;  sometimes  they  journeyed  on  foot, 
along  roads  bordered  by  vines  and  shaded 
by  fig-trees,  breakfasting  on  milk  and  par- 
taking of  peasant  fare.  Wherever  they 
went  they  found  nothing  but  rejoicings 
and  entertainments  ;  and  wherever  they 
stopped  of  an  evening  they  danced  all 
through  the  night.  The  expedition  oc- 
cupied twelve  days— the  investigation 
two  hours.  A  more  delightful  way  of 
blending  business  with  pleasure  could 
not  be  conceived.  But  the  party  re- 
turned to  Feltre  more  dead  than  alive. 
In  the  Governor's  palace  there  was  a 
theatre,  and  it  was  proposed  by  the  six 
gentlemen  that  they  should  give  some 
plays,  of  which  Goldoni  should  be  the 
director.  Here  he  produced  two  little 
pieces  of  his  own  composition,  which 
were  of  course  received  with  much  ap- 
plause. During  the  expedition  he  had 
fallen  violently  in  love  with  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  party,  and  had  serious 
thoughts  of  making  her  his  wife  ;  but 
certain  very  singular  reflections  inter- 
posed. Angelica  was  very  beautiful,  but 
so  had  been  her  elder  sister,  who  was 
now  very  ugly  ;  their  skin  and  style  of 
features  were  alike  ;  the  fatigues  of  the 
expedition  had  told  upon  his  mistress  ; 
if  in  a  short  time  she  were  to  lose  her 
bloom  what  would  be  his  despair  !  This, 
he  remarks,  was  curious  reasoning  for  a 
lover,  but  **  whether  from  virtue,  weak- 
ness, or  inconsistency,  I  quitted  Feltre 
without  marrying  her."  Very  shocking 
this  from  a  sentimental  point  of  view, 
but  not  without  wisdom. 

In  1 73 1  he  lost  his  father,  who  died  at 
Ferrara  of  a  malignant  fever.  A  little 
time  afterward  we  find  the  erratic  son, 
at  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  mother, 
who  desired  to  keep  him  near  her,  re- 
signing his  appointment  of   coadjutor. 
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and  applying  to  the  University  of  Padua 
for  a  license  to  practise  as  an  advocate 
in  the  courts  of  Venice.  According  to 
his  own  account  he  passed  his  examina- 
tion brilliantly.  But  soon  he  began  to 
weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  his  professioh. 
There  were  at  that  time  two  hundred  and 
forty  advocates  upon  the  Venetian  lists  ; 
of  these  only  from  ten  to  twelve  were  of 
the  first  rank,  about  twenty  of  the  sec- 
ond, and  all  the  rest  were  mere  outsiders, 
dependent  on  pcttifopcging  attorneys, 
with  whom  they  were  obliged  to  share  the 
spoils  of  the  victims.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  the  highest  profession  in  the  state  ; 
a  patrician  who  would  disdain  to  become 
a  merchant,  banker,  or  physician,  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  donning  the  gown 
of  the  advocate.  The  question  was,  To 
what  rank  was  he  likely  to  attain  ?  He 
began  to  regret  his  coadjutorship.  But 
it  was  too  late  for  such  reflections  now. 
Nobody  visited  him,  except  a  few  curi- 
ous persons,  and  a  ifew  undesirable  cli- 
ents. He  listened  to  what  they  had  to 
say,  gave  his  advice,  allowed  them  to  stay 
as  long  as  they  pleased,  accompanied 
them  to  the  door,  and  returned — feeless. 
He  amused  his  leisure  by  composing  **  A 
Critical  Almanack  for  the  Year  1732," 
which  contained  sharp  criticisms  upon 
the  manners  of  the  age,  poetry,  and 
jokes  :  he  also  wrote  a  lyrical  tragedy, 
called  Ama/oso/U/y  from  which  he 
hoped  to  derive  some  profits,  and  of 
which  more  anon.  At  the  end  of  six 
months  he  pleaded  a  cause  and  won  it. 
**  Courage/*  said  his  uncle,  who  was  an 
attorney  ;  **  this  first  attempt  makes  you 
known  as  a  man  who  will  get  on,  and  you 
will  not  be  in  want  of  clients.*'  But  the 
Destinies  would  not  let  him  rest ;  they 
had  other  views  respecting  him,  and  very 
soon  put  all  such  hopes  to  flight.  An 
empty  purse  and  a  woman — very  potent 
agencies  both — brought  about  the  next 
change  in  his  fortunes.  He  had  cast  his 
eyes  upon  a  rich  lady,  who,  although 
forty,  was  still  handsome  ;  and  the  lady 
encouraged  his  addresses,  until  an  Ex- 
cellency appeared  upon  the  scene  to  rival 
him.  Piqued  at  her  inconstancy,  he 
made  love  to  the  niece,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  secretly  sign  a  marriage  contract 
with  the  latter.  In  the  meantime  the 
aunt,  having  discovered  that  his  Excel- 
lency's love  was  all  mercenary,  would 
fain  have  returned  to  her  former  lover. 


Too  late.  She  was  furious  at  being 
supplanted  by  her  niece,  and  Goldoni  was 
beginning  to  repent  his  precipitancy. 
Certain  stipulations  regarding  money  and 
jewels  were-being  evaded  by  the  mother  ; 
his  mistress  was  ugly,  although  she  had 
fascinated  him,  and  his  funds  were  so  low 
that  he  had  not  sufficient  to  carry  him 
through  the  preliminary  ceremonies. 
And  a  very  expensive  affair  those  pre- 
marriage ceremonies  were  in  the  Venice 
of  those  days.  There  was  a  costly  dia- 
mond ring  and  a  necklace  of  fine  pearls 
to  be  presented  to  the  betrothed,  and  ex- 
pensive entertainments  to  be  given  to  all 
friends.  These  conditions  once  more 
produced  reflection,  the  result  of  which 
was  a  precipitate  departure  from  Venice. 
To  use  his  own  words  :  **  In  the  moment 
when  I  had  the  most  flattering  pros- 
pects, after  the  successful  appearance 
made  by  me  in  court  in  the  midst  of  the 
acclamations  of  the  bar,  I  quitted  my 
country,  my  relations,  my  friends,  my 
love,  my  hopes,  my  profession.**  As  to 
his  love,  he  adds  immediately  afterward, 
that  the  pleasures  of  liberty  consoled  him 
for  the  loss  of  his  mistress  ;  as  to  his 
profession,  he  had  his  lyrical  tragedy  in 
his  pocket,  and  that  he  believed  to  be  the 
first  step  to  fame  and  fortune. 

The  Opera  House  at  Milan  was  his 
goal,  and  by  the  help  of  friendly  hospi- 
tality on  the  road,  and  a  little  borrowing, 
he  arrived  in  due  time  at  the  famous 
city.  There  he  found  entertainment  at 
the  house  of  the  Venetian  Envoy,  and 
was  now  all  eagerness  to  get  his  opera 
introduced  to  the  director  of  the  theatre. 
In  Caffariello,  one  of  the  principal  actors, 
he  recognized  an  old  acquaintance,  told 
him  of  his  treasure,  and  was  invited  to 
his  house  to  read  it.  The  day  chosen 
was  a  Friday,  on  which  the  actor's  wife 
always  held  an  assembly.  He  arrived 
early,  >vas  warmly  welcomed,  and  con- 
gratulated in  advance  on  the  reception 
his  work  would  meet  with.  How  it  was 
received  shall  be  told  by  himself  : 

**  The  company  continued  to  increase, 
Caffariello  made  his  appearance,  saw 
and  recognized  me,  saluted  me  with  the 
tone  of  an  Alexander,  and  took  his  place 
beside  the  mistress  of  the  house.  A  few 
minutes  afterward  Count  Prata,  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  theatre,  highly  skill- 
ed in  every  thing  relative  to  the  drama, 
was  announced.    Madame  introduced  me 
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to  the  Count,  and  spoke  to  him  of  my 
opera,  and  he  undertook  to  propose  me 
to  the  assembly  of  directors.  * '  He  re- 
quests to  hear  it  read.  *  *  A  small  table 
and  a  candle  were  brought  toward  us, 
round  which  we  all  seated  J  ourselves, 
and  I  began  to  read.  I  announced 
the  title  of  Amalasonti,  Caffariello  sang 
the  word  Amalasonti  ;  it  was  long,  and 
seemed  ridiculous  to  him.  Everybody 
laughed  but  myself  :  the  lady  scolded, 
and  the  nightingale  was  silent.  1  read 
over  the  names  of  the  characters,  of 
which  there  were  nine  m  the  piece.  Here 
a  small  shrill  voice,  which  proceeded 
from  an  old  castratOy  who  sang  in  the 
choruses,  and  who  mewed  like  a  cat,  cried 
out,  *  Too  many,  too  many  ;  there  are 
at  least  two  characters  too  many.'  *' 

Very  disconcerted,  Goldoni  wishes  to 
give  over  his  reading,  but  the  Count  si- 
lences the  interrupter,  and  begs  him  to 
proceed.  **  I  resumed  my  reading  :  *  Act 
first,  scene  first  :  Clodesile  and  Arpa- 
gon.'  Here  M.  Caffariello  again  asked 
me  the  name  of  the  first  soprano  of  the 
opera.  *  Clodesile, '  I  replied.  'What!' 
said  he,  *  you  open  the  scene  with  the 
principal  actor,  and  make  him  appear 
while  everybody  is  entering  and  making 
a  noise  !  Truly,  sir,  I  am  not  your 
man.'  The  Count  here  interposed. 
*  Let  us  hear, '  he  said,  *  if  the  scene  is  in- 
teresting.' I  read  the  first  scene,  and 
while  I  was  repeating  my  verses  a  little 
insignificant  wretch  drew  a  paper  from 
his  pocket,  and  went  to  the  harpsichord 
to  recite  an  air  in  his  part.  The  mistress 
of  the  house  was  obliged  to  make  me 
excuses  without  intermission.  M.  Prata 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  conducted  me 
into  a  dressing-closet  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  room,  and  after  en- 
deavoring to  excuse  the  behavior  of  a  set 
of  giddy  fools,  requested  me  to  read  the 
drama  to  himself  alone.'* 

Goldoni  complies,  and  after  the  reading 
the  Count  explains  the  laws  of  the  lyriq 
drama,  as  they  were  then  understood  in 
Italy  :  The  three  principals 'must  have 
five  airs  each,  two  in  the  first  act,  two  in 
the  second,  and  one  in  the  third  ;  the  two 
secondary  parts  must  have  three  each,  the 
inferior  one  each,  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  these  last  shall  have  no  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  themselves,  as  their  su- 
periors would  not  endure  that  ;  two  pa- 
thetic airs  must  not  succeed  one  another. 


and  bravuras,  scenes,  minuets,  ron- 
deaux,  must  be  judiciously  distributed. 
As  his  lyrical  drama  does  not  fulfil  these 
conditions,  he  takes  leave  of  the  Count, 
returns  to  his  lodgings,  and  thrusts 
Amalasonti  into  the  fire. 

In  the  morning  he  pays  a  visit  to  his 
friend  the  Venetian  Envoy,  to  whom  he 
reveals  his  desperate  situation.  The  re- 
sult of  this  confidence  is  that  he  is  re- 
ceived into  the  house  as  a  gentleman  of 
the  chamber.  He  is  now  a  man  of  some 
influence.  Having  recovered  from  his 
previous  mortification,  he  composes  an 
interlude  for  two  voices,  entitled,  * '  The 
Venetian  Gondolier, "  for  a  company  of 
comedians  that  visits  the  city.  This  is 
but  the  prelude  to  more  important  work, 
and  to  the  carrying  out  of  that  idea  of  re- 
forming the  Italian  theatre  which  he 
conceived  when  a  youth  at  the  college  of 
Pavia.  What  Italian  comedy  was  like  at 
this  period  may  be  gathered  from  a  de- 
scription of  a  piece  called  Belisarius^  in 
which  Justinian  was  an  imbecile,  Theo- 
dora a  courtesan,  and  the  great  Roman 
general  a  long-winded  divine,  who,  after 
being  deprived  of  his  eyes,  was  driven 
across  the  stage  by  Harlequin's  cudgel.* 
It  occurred  to  Goldoni  that  a  good  piece 
might  be  written  upon  the  same  subject, 
and  he  at  once  set  about  the  task.  But 
he  had  only  completed  the  first  act  when 
it  was  brought  to  a  standstill  by  a  very 
serious  incident,  which  was  no  less  im- 
portant than  the  King  of  Sardinia's 
troops  besieging  the  city  (it  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  of  1733  against 
Austria).  For  a  time  he  was  too  busily 
employed  in  the  service  of  his  master, 
who  intrusted  him  with  some  important 
political  commissions,  to  continue  his 
dramatic  studies  ;  but  at  his  first  leisure 
he  lost  no  time  in  completing  the  work, 
which  was  promised  to  Casali,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Milanese  company,  whom 
the  war  had  driven  away.  An  intrigue 
with  a  fair  Venetian  causing  him  to  be 
suspected  by  the  Envoy,  although  unjust- 
ly, of  having  betrayed  his  confidence,  he 
threw  up  his  appointment  and  started  for 
Modena,  where  his  mother  was  residing. 
On  the  road  he  is  robbed  of  all  his  effects 
by  the  military  ;  is  entertained  by  an  hos- 
pitable abbe,  to  whom  he  reads  his  play, 

*  Let  us  not,  however,  judge  too  harshly 
such  desecration  of  a  noble  name,  since  mod- 
ern burlesque  has  far  exceeded  it. 
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which  he  has  preserved  though  all  else  has 
gone.  Changing  his  mind  and  his  route, 
he  now  makes  for  Verona.  There,  to  his 
great  joy,  he  finds  Casali  and  his  com- 
pany, and  after  a  splendid  dinner  reads 
Belisarius  to  them.  Very  different  is 
the  reception  of  this  piece  to  that  which 
Caffariello  and  his  comedians  gave 
Amalasonti ;  Casali**  weeps  for  joy," 
and  at  once  seizes  upon  the  manuscript 
to  get  it  copied.  But  this,  as  well  as  a 
comic  operetta  he  wrote,  was  to  be  re- 
served for  Venice. 

Belisarius  was  produced  on  the  24th 
of  November,  1734,  with  every  mark 
of  a  complete  success,  and  was  given 
every  day  until  the  14th  of  December, 
when  the  autumn  season  closed.  The 
author  himself,  however,  held  it  in  such 
little  consideration  that  he  never  admit- 
ted it  into  a  complete  edition  of  his  works. 
Connoisseurs,  he  says,  could  not  help  ap- 
plauding a  work  which  was  very  superior 
to  the  farces  then  in  vogue,  and  because 
they  hoped  it  would  pave  the  way  to  a 
reform  of  the  Italian  theatre.  A  trag- 
edy called  Rosimonda  was  a  failure. 
Several  alterations  of  old  pieces  and 
comic  operas  followed  in  this  and  the 
succeeding  seasons,  and  Goldoni,  attach- 
ing himself  to  the  company,  accompanied 
them  from  town  to  town.  At  Genoa  he 
at  last  found  a  wife. 

For  a  time  he  continued  to  labor  upon 
old  subjects,  until,  feeling'his  powers  rip- 
ening, and  having  an  excellent  company 
of  actors  at  his  command,  he  resolved,  in 
imitation  of  Moli^re,  to  create  a  school  of 
legitimate  comedy.  The  first  work  of 
this  class  that  he  composed  was  entitled 
Momolo  Cortesan^  which  may  be  trans- 
lated the  Courteous  Man,  It  was  very 
successful. 

In  order  to  understand  the  value  of  the 
work  Goldoni  set  himself  to  accomplish, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  a  glance  at  the  con- 
dition of  Italian  comedy  at  the  time  when 
he  began  to  write.  The  principal  per- 
sonages were  II  Dottore,  a  pedant,  Bri- 
ghella,  a  sharp,  knavish  servant,  Arlec- 
chino,  a  silly  one,  and  Pantalon,  the 
father  ;  all  wore  masks  and  one  fixed 
costume.  The  doctor  wore  the  costume 
of  the  university  of  Bologna,  Brighella 
a  species  of  livery  ;  Arlecchino's  dress 
was  that  of  a  poor  ragged  fellow,  who  had 
patched  his  clothes  with  any  pieces  of 
different-colored  stuff  that  he  had  picked 


up.*  Pantalon  wore  the  costume  of  the 
ancient  Venetian  merchants,  a  black 
dress,  a  woollen  bonnet,  red  underwaist- 
coat  and  breeches,  and  red  stockings  and 
slippers.  The  comedies  were  mere  out- 
lines filled  up  by  the  extemporaneous  wit 
of  the  actors.  These  four  characters 
never  varied;  each  had  a  style  of  delivery, 
repartee,  gesture,  entirely  distinct  from 
the  others.  Goldoni  dared  not  attempt 
to  banish  them,  and  they  are  to  be  found 
in  th^reater  number  of  his  works  ;  but 
he  mmgled  with  them  less  conventional 
characters  of  real  life,  and  insisted  that 
all  should  deliver  his  written  dialogue  as 
it  was  set  down  for  them.  But  in  this 
reform  he  was  wise  enough  to  proceed 
gradually.  In  Momolo  Cortesan  Ar- 
lecchino  is  not  a  stupid  servant,  as  he 
had  invariably  been  before,  but  an  idle 
fellow  who  makes  his  sister  support  his 
vices,  while  the  hero  is  a  character 
drawn  from  life.  Yet  he  tells  us  that  the 
piece  was  not  reduced  to  dialogue,  and 
the  only  part  written  out  was  that  of  the 
principal  actor.  **  All  the  rest  was  out- 
line ;  I  could  not  reform  every  thing  at 
once  without  stirring  up  against  me  all 
the  admirers  of  the  national  comedy  ; 
and  I  waited  for  a  favorable  moment  to 
attack  them  boldly,  with  greater  vigor 
and  safety.*'  It  may  be  necessary  to 
mention  that  besides  these  buffoneries^ 
there  was  a  species  of  classical  comedy 
that  no  one  went  to  see — a  pedantic  and 
spiritless  imitation  of  the  ancient  and  the 
French  school. 

//  Prodigo  was  another  success,  in 
which  the  principal  character  was  drawn 
from  life.  But  the  masks  began  to  loud- 
ly complain  that  the  author  was  ruining 
them  by  placing  them  so  much  in  the 
background,  and  powerful  friends  backed 
up  their  complaints.  Upon  which  he 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  depraved 
taste  of  the  audience,  and  fall  back  upon 
Arlecchino. 

His  father-in-law,  who  was  consul  at 
Genoa,  dying  about  this  time,  he  was 
offered  that  post.  Believing  it  to  be  a 
good  opening,  he  accepted  it  with  grati- 
tude. Imagine  his  chagrin  when  he  dis- 
covered that  the  emoluments  of  this  office 
did  not  amount  to  a  hundred  crowns  a 
year.     To  follow  him  through  all  his  ad- 

*  Such   was  the  origin  of  the  patched  and 
spangled  harlequin  of  our  own  stage. 
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ventures  would  be  impossible  in  so  brief 
a  space.  After  a  time  he  finds  himself 
in  Pisa,  destitute  of  resources  and  em- 
ployment. Here  accident  introduces  him 
to  a  learned  assembly  called  *  *  The  Ar- 
cadi  of  Rome  ;'*  he  renders  himself  con- 
spicuous by  applauding  every  thing  he 
hears,  then  asks  and  obtains  permission 
to  express  his  appreciation  in  verse  ;  a 
sonnet  of  fourteen  verses  he  has  com- 
posed in  his  youth  under  similar  circum- 
stances serves  his  purpose  ;  his  au^lience 
believes  it  to  be  extempore,  and  are  de- 
lighted. He  announces  himself  to  them 
as  a  Venetian  advocate  ;  they  propose  to 
him  to  resume  his  gown  and  promise  him 
clients  ;  he  closes  with  the  proposition. 
And  now  behold  him  once  more  clothed 
in  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  his  affairs 
in  such  a  flourishing  condition  as  to  fill  all 
his  brethren  with  envy.  In  one  month 
he  has  gained  three  suits,  and  the  stage 
is  renounced  forever. 

Alas  for  man's  resolves  !  A  letter 
comes  from  Sacchi,  the  famous  Arlec- 
chino,  asking  him  for  a  comedy.  In  an 
instant  his  old  taste,  fire,  and  enthusiasm 
revive.  By  day  he  labors  at  the  bar,  by 
night  at  the  play,  which,  as  soon  as  fin- 
ished, is  despatched  to  Venice.  It  is  so 
successful  that  the  Arlecchino  writes  for 
another.  He  has  said  the  former  should 
be  the  last ;  he  has  three  days  to  answer 
in.  During  those  three  days,  walking, 
sleeping,  or  eating,  he  thinks  of  nothing 
but  Sacchi,  and  is  obliged  to  comply  with 
his  demand  to  get  him  out  of  his  head. 
Again  he  gives  himself  up  to  his  profes- 
sion, but  the  seeds  of  discontent  are 
sown,  and  having  been  denied  certain 
posts  to  which  he  believes  himself  entitled 
he  becomes  disgusted.  While  in  this 
humor  he  is  visited  by  an  actor,  who 
desires  a  comedy  from  him.  In  three 
weeks  the  work  is  composed  and  carried 
to  Leghorn,  for  which  town  it  is  required, 
by  the  author  himself. 

At  Leghorn  he  was  introduced  to  the 
manager,  M.  Medebac,  who  proposed  to 
take  a  lease  of  one  of  the  Venetian  thea- 
tres, of  which  there  were  three,  for  five 
or  six  years,  if  Goldoni  would  consent  to 
engage  himself  to  him  for  the  same  period 
as  dramatic  author  ;  an  agreement  was 
drawn  up,  and  after  somel  ittle  delibera- 
tion was  signed.  It  was  to  commence 
at  Mantua,  in  the  April  of  1747.  **  I  had 
six  months'  time  to  arrange  my  affairs  at 


Pisa,  to  despatch  the  causes  in  hand,  to 
give  up  others  which  I  could  not  retain, 
to  take  leave  of  my  judges  and  clients," 
etc. 

One  of  his  first  successes  in  the  new 
undertaking  was  a  comedy  he  had 
written  some  years  previously.  Donna 
di  Gar  bo  i^The  Admirable  Woman"), 
This  was  rapidly  followed  by  others, 
of  which  the  most  successful  was  Ve- 
dova  Scaltra  [The  Cunning  Widow) ^ 
which  ran  thirty  consecutive  nights. 
Hostile  criticism  began  now  to  attack 
him.  **  While,"  he  says,  **  I  worked  on 
the  old  plots  of  the  Italian  comedy,  and 
only  gave  pieces  partly  written,  partly 
sketched,  I  was  allowed  the  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  the  applause  of  the  pit ;  but 
when  I  announced  myself  for  an  author, 
an  inventor,  and  a  poet,  the  minds  of 
men  awoke  from  their  lethargy,  and  I  was 
supposed  worthy  of  their  attention  and 
their  criticism."  A  series  of  failures  in 
the  year  1749  was  the  occasion  of  his 
making  the  extraordinary  promise  to  give 
the  theatre  sixteen  new  pieces  for  the  fol- 
lowing season.  At  the  time  he  undertook 
this  prodigious  task,  he  says,  he  had  not 
a  single  subject  in  his  head.  Sixteen  new 
comedies  of  three  acts,  each  to  occupy 
two  hours  and  a  half  in  the  representa- 
tion !  Well  might  he  say  the  bare  re- 
membrance of  it  thereafter  made  his  flesh 
creep.  The  difficulty  of  finding  subjects 
was  alone  sufficient  to  have  deterred  any 
other  man.  Once  he  sat  down  to  write 
without  the  remotest  idea  of  a  plot,  build- 
ing speech  upon  speech  and  scene  upon 
scene  without  knowing  what  was  to  fol- 
low, one  incident  evolving  another  un- 
til the  work  was  complete.  He  had  com- 
posed fifteen  out  of  the  sixteen,  and  it 
came  to  the  last  Sunday  but  one  of  the 
Carnival,  and  he  had  not  even  imagined 
a  subject  for  the  last,  and  the  season 
closed  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  He  sallied 
out  into  the  square  of  St.  Mark,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  suggestion  among  the 
motley  crowd.  He  was  immediately 
struck  by  the  figure  of  an  old  Armenian, 
ill-dressed,  very  dirty,  with  a  long  beard, 
who  sold  dried  fruits.  This  man  was  a 
well-known  character  in  Venice,  and  was 
so  despised  that  it  became  a  term  of  de- 
rision to  tell  a  girl  she  should  have  Aba- 
gigi  for  a  husband.  Eureka  !  the  sub- 
ject was  found  ;  he  returned  home,  and 
began  his  comedy,  which  was  produced 
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on  Shrove  Tuesday.  The  audience  was 
so  large  that  the  prices  of  the  boxes  were 
tripled  and  quadrupled,  the  applause  tu- 
multuous. A  crowd  of  friends,  weeping 
for  joy,  dragged  him  from  his  box,  car- 
ried him  to  the  Ridotto,  exhibited  him 
from  one  hall  to  another,  and  over- 
whelmed him  with  compliments  and  ca- 
resses to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  his  en- 
gagement. But  from  these  sixteen  pieces 
he  received  no  consideration  beyond  his 
yearly  stipend,  and  a  profusion  of  com- 
pliments. Medebac,  the  manager,  even 
disputed  his  right  to  publish  his  dramatic 
productions,  but  compromised  the  mat- 
ter by  allowing  him  to  issue  them  at  the 
rate  of  one  volume  per  year.  The  first 
volume  of  the  first  edition  of  his  **  Thea- 
tre" was  published  at  Venice  in  175 1. 
He  tells  us  that  from  the  persons  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  first  four  comedies  he  re- 
ceived, as  presents,  **  a  gold  watch,  a 
box  of  the  same  metal,  a  silver  board 
with  chocolate,  and  four  pairs  of  Venice 
ruffles.'* 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  term  for 
whicli  he  had  engaged  was  out  he  left  the 
theatre  of  St.  Angelo  for  the  theatre  of 
St.  Luke,  where  there  was  no  director, 
and  the  proprietor  of  which  was  a  patri- 
cian ;  here  his  pieces  were  accepted  with- 
out being  read,  with  full  privilege  to  print 
them,  and  his  emoluments  were  doubled. 

The  next  few  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  at  Venice,  Parma,  and  Rome,  and 
in  producing  five-act  comedies  in  most 
astounding  numbers.  Between  1 7  2 1  and 
1 76 1  he  composed  fifty.  At  Rome  he 
was  less  successful.  The  drama  seems 
to  have  been  in  a  most  barbarous  condi- 
tion in  the  imperial  city,  any  thing  like  lit- 
erary merit  was  overlooked,  and  without 
Punch  a  piece  was  played  to  empty 
benches.  **  The  pit  of  Rome  is  dread- 
ful,** he  says  ;  **  the  Abb6s  decide  in  a 
vigorous  and  noisy  manner  ;  there  are 
no  guards  or  police  ;  and  hisses,  cries, 
laughter,  and  invectives  resound  from  all 
quarters  of  the  house.**  These  years 
seem  to  have  been  passed  in  tolerable 
comfort — that  is  to  say,  such  comfort  as 
a  successful  writer  constantly  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  envious  and  malicious 
may  be  expected  to  enjoy.  After  a  time 
even  these  were  silenced. 

But  ten  years  in  one  place,  for  his  habi- 
tation was  fixed  at  Venice,  and  engaged 
in  one  occupation,  was  a  wonderful  cir- 


cumstance in  the  life  of  such  a  rolling 
stone  as  Goldoni.  In  1760  he  received 
a  letter  from  Zanuozzi,  the  principal  ac- 
tor of  the  Italian  Theatre  at  Paris,  who 
informed  him  that  he  was  empowered  by 
the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  king's 
bedchamber,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the 
regulation  of  theatrical  entertainments, 
to  offer  him  an  engagement  for  two  years, 
at  an  honorable  salary.  Goldoni  had 
long  desired  to  see  Paris,  and  this  offer 
once  more  aroused  the  old  roaming  spirit 
that  had  ever  longed  for  **  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new. '  *  His  situation  was 
precarious,  his  labors  were  incessant  and 
ill-paidy  and  the  prospect  of  an  old  age 
of  toil  and  diminished  powers  was  not  a 
pleasant  one.  Yet  as  an  advocate  he 
could  pretend  to  any  and  the  highest  em- 
ployment in  the  state.  He  appealed  to 
his  friends,  frankly  stated  his  position, 
and  said  if  they  would  undertake  to  se- 
cure him  an  establishment  by  office  or 
pension  he  would  prefer  his  country  to 
the  whole  universe.  He  was  informed 
that  when  pensions  were  granted  by  the 
Venetian  state  the  useful  were  always 
preferred  before  the  ornamental  arts. 
So,  for  such  a  paltry  consideration,  Ven- 
ice suffered  one  of  her  most  illustrious 
men  to  seek  a  better  fortune  in  a  foreign 
land. 

From  his  first  entrance  into  France  he 
was  cordially  received  ;  the  custom-house 
officers  allowed  his  trunks  to  pass  unex- 
amined, the  commandant  of  Antibes  po- 
litely declined  to  see  his  passport,  with, 
**  Sir,  you  are  anxiously  expected  at 
Paris  ;  you  must  quicken  your  journey.'* 
The  Venetian  consul  at  Marseilles  wait- 
ed upon  him  and  offered  him  apartments 
in  his  house.  After  ten  years*  restraint 
the  old  Bohemian  spirit  broke  out  in  full 
force.  He  had  left  Venice  four  months, 
and  had  got  only  as  far  as  Lyons.  There 
he  found  a  letter  from  Zanuozzi,  full  of 
reproaches  at  his  delay.  Nevertheless, 
he  stopped  ten  days  at  Lyons.  At  length 
he  arrived  at  Paris,  but  not  to  work  ;  he 
was  too  eager  to  behold  the  wonders  of 
the  great  French  city,  to  study  its  dra- 
matic tastes,  and  for  these  purposes  de- 
manded four  months.  The  Italian  come- 
dians, accustomed  to  the  old  style  of  their 
national  drama,  were  for  outline  plays  in 
which  the  dialogue  would  be  left  to  their 
own  wit.  To  this  Goldoni  naturally  ob- 
jected, as  not  giving  him  a  fair  chance  in  a 
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new  country.  His  arguments  prevailed, 
and  his  first  piece  was  a  failure,  from 
the  incompetence  of  the  actors  to  adapt 
themselves  to  written  dialogue.  The 
actbrs  grumbled  ;  the  public  were  accus- 
tomed to  outline  plays  ;  why  should  he 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  general  taste  ? 
In  his  first  disappointment  he  was  for 
throwing  up  the  engagement,  but  **  every 
annoyance, '  *  he  writes,  *  *  seems  support- 
able for  the  pleasure  of  remaining  two 
years  in  Paris. ' '  During  his  engagement 
he  composed  twenty-four  pieces,  of 
which  only  eight  were  successful.  With 
deep  regret  he  was  revolving  in  his  mind 
whether  he  should  seek  a  new  field  for 
his  labors  in  Portugal,  where  a  work  he 
had  written  at  the  request  of  the  Portu- 
guese ambassador  had  been  highly  suc- 
cessful, or  return  to  Venice,  when,  having 
obtained  an  introduction  to  the  Dau- 
phine,  he  was  attached  to  the  Court  as 
instructor  in  the  Italian  language.  But 
for  a  time  it  was  little  more  than  a  barren 
honor,  until  at  the  death  of  his  patroness 
he  found  himself  **  in  want  of  every 
thing,  but  daring  to  ask  for  nothing.** 
Three  years  more  elapsed  before  he  ob- 
tained a  fixed  salary,  and  then  it  was 
only  4000  francs  a  year.  But  in  the  then 
condition  of  French  finances  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  a  minister  to  create 
new  offices  and  add  new  burdens,  how- 
ever small,  to  those  beneath  which  the 
people  were  groaning.  The  post  was  only 
a  sinecure,  for,  like  true  French,  none  of 
the  princes  or  princesses  were  desirous  of 
learning  foreign  languages.  Goldoni, 
who  had  hitherto  been  living  at  Ver- 
sailles, now  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
began  to  think  of  translating  some  of  his 
works  into  the  French  tongue. 

By  and  by  the  director  of  the  Italian 
Opera  invited  him  to  London.  He  could 
not  tear  himself  from  Lutetia,  but  he 
offered  to  write,  however,  on  condition 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
France.  The  proposition  was  accepted, 
and  he  was  employed  to  write  a  new 
comic  opera.  The  arrangement  continued 
in  force  for  several  years,  and  it  would 
seem  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 
He  had  long  been  desirous  of  composing 
a  work  in  the  French  language,  and  at 
length,  in  1771,  plucked  up  courage  to 
make  the  attempt.  The  result  was  Le 
Bourru  Bicnfaisant,  It  was  first  per- 
formed on  the  2ist  day  of  November  in 


the  above-named  year,  and  the  next  day 
before  the  court  at  Fontainebleau.  The 
inimitable  Pr6ville  represented  the  hero. 
M0I6,  Bellecoeur,  and  Madame  Preville 
also  performed  in  it.  Never  had  he  been 
interpreted  by  such  artists  before.  The 
success  was  immense.  He  was  privately 
presented  to  the  King  and  the  Koyal 
Family,  who  bestowed  upon  him  150 
louis  d'ors.  This  was  an  immense  tri- 
umph to  a  foreigner,  in  a  nation  so  jeal- 
ous as  France,  and  induced  him  to  com- 
pose a  second  comedy,  L'Avare  Fas- 
teux.  This,  however,  in  consequence  of 
being  delayed  through  Preville  *s  illness, 
was  very  coldly  received. 

The  remaining  years  of  this  extraor- 
dinary life  may  be  very  briefly  passed 
over.  In  1776  Louis  XVI.  bestowed 
upon  him  a  gratuity  of  6000  livres  and  an 
annuity  of  1200  livres.  This  made  a  very 
comfortable  provision  for  his  old  age, 
which  was  passed  in  enjoying  the  pleas- 
ures of  Paris,  superintending  editions  of 
his  works,  and  composing  his  **  Mem- 
oirs. *  *  The  Revolution  swept  away  his 
pension  as  it  did  all  others,  and  again 
reduced  him  to  poverty,  but  in  such  re- 
spect was  he  held  that  in  1793,  thanks  to 
Chenier,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  restore  it  to  him.  But  the 
day  after  the  decree  was  made  death 
closed  his  prolonged  career,  in  his  eighty- 
sixth  year. 

To  enter  into  any  description  of  the 
productions  of  an  author  who  composed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dramatic  works, 
none,  of  which  are  familiar  to  English 
readers,  would  scarcely  prove  interest- 
ing. The  consideration  in  which  they 
were  held  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  their 
passing  through  eighteen  editions  in  his 
lifetime.  **  The  Italians,**  says  Sis- 
mondi,  **  consider  Goldoni  to  have  car- 
ried the  dramatic  art  in  Italy  to  its  high- 
est perfection,  and  he  must  certainly  be 
allowed  to  have  possessed  no  common 
powers.  He  had  a  fertility  of  invention 
which  constantly  supplied  him  with  new 
subjects,  and  such  a  facility  of  compo- 
sition that  he  not  unfrequently  produced 
a  comedy  of  five  acts,  in  verse,  within  as 
many  days  ;  a  rapidity  so  far  prejudicial 
as  it  led  him  to  bestow  too  little  pains 
upon  the  correctness.  His  dialogue  was 
extremely  animated,  earnest,  and  full  of 
meaning  ;  and  with  a  very  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  Italian  manners  he  possessed 
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the  rare  faculty  of  giving  a  lively  repre- 
sentation of  them  upon  the  stage.  To 
these  he  added  an  exquisite  relish  of  Ital- 
ian humor,  which  delights  in  amusing 
pictures  of  absurdity,  and  in  the  genius 
of  the  buffoon.**  One  of  his  editors, 
"Pietro  Verri,  adds  a  yet  finer  tribute  to 
his  genius  :  **  He  always  taught  fathers 
the  goodness  of  indulgence,  to  sons  to 
respect  and  love  their  parents,  to  wives 
to  love  their  husbands  and  family,  to  hus- 
bands amiability  and  good  conduct. 
Vice  appeared  in  his  pieces  escorted  only 
by  general  reprobation,  virtue  surround- 
ed by  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all.  Fi- 
nally, honesty  and  benevolence,  the  love 
of  humanity,  religion,  and  duty,  shine  in 
all  his  writings  as  a  pure  flame  which 
illumines  the  mind  and  warms  the  heart. ' ' 
This  praise  is  excessive,  but  is  not  un- 
deserved, more  especially  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  lax  morality  of  his 
age  and  nation.  There  are  very  few  of 
his  model  men  and  women  who  would  be 
regarded  as]any  thing  approaching  models 
nowadays,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  pas- 
sion and  sentiment  and  of  all  genuine 
love  in  his  pieces.  He  seldom  or  never 
rises  to  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  Mo- 
li^re  ;  there  is  no  **  Tartuffe*'  or  **  Mis- 
anthrope'* among  his  writings  ;  he  is 
never  psychological ;  he  is  natural,  but 
his  nature  is  Italian  nature,  his  humor 
Italian  humor,  and  even  this  is  almost 
too  broad  a  definition,  since  most  of  his 
characters  are  more  Venetian  than  Ital- 
ian. Perhaps  among  our  own  writers 
he  most  resembles  Foote.    Like  the  Eng- 


lish mimic,  most  of  his  portraits  were 
drawn  from  life.  If  any  person  offended 
him  he  would  put  them  into  a  piece,  the 
plot  of  which  would  turn  upon  the  most 
intimate  affairs  of  their  private  life.  He 
sought  his  characters  in  the  streets,  in 
the  gondolas,  at  public  assemblies,  in  the 
houses  of  his  friends.  Actresses  who 
proved  refractory  found  themselves  gib- 
beted in  his  next  new  comedy,  and  were 
often  called  upon  to  represent  their  own 
shortcomings  upon  the  stage.  The  titles 
of  a  few  of  his  works  speak  for  them- 
selves :  The  CookmaidSy  founded  upon " 
the  custom  which  gave  all  Venetian 
cooks  a  holiday  during  the  Carnival, 
The  Citizens'  Ball,  T/ie  Plebeian  Ball, 
The  Country  Excursion,  etc.  There  was 
no  class  of  society,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  that  he  did  not  lay  under 
contribution  for  characters.  He  gave 
great  offence,  and  made  many  enemies, 
by  attacking  the  Cicisbei  or  cavalieri 
serventi  custom.  But  Goldoni  would 
no  doubt  have  done  better  work  had  he 
been  less  controlled  by  circumstances. 
His  ambition  was  to  be  a  reformer,  to 
create  a  genuine  school  of  comedy,  but 
he  was  opposed  in  this  design  by  the  fa- 
vorite actors  of  the  Italian  stage  and  their 
partisans,  and  having  to  write  for  bread 
he  had  to  yield  to  the  pressure  ;  again, 
the  almost  incredible  rapidity  with  which 
his  pieces  were  product  rendered  finish 
and  elaboration  impossible.  Had  he 
been  born  in  France  instead  of  Italy  he 
might  not  only  have  rivalled  but  have  sur- 
passed Moli^re  himself. — Temple  Bar, 
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It  is  a  subject  for  constant  regret  that 
the  Egyptian  collections  in  European 
museums  are  wanting  in  the  characteris- 
tic most  likely  to  make  a  museum  useful 
to  the  student.  At  Boolak  they  know 
whence  every  piece  came.  They  know 
where  and  how  it  was  found.  It  follows 
that  they  can  always  at  least  approximate 
to  its  chronological  position — not  per- 
haps to  its  actual  date,  for  dates,  as  we 
count  them,  do  not  apply  to  the  early 
periods  of  Egyptian  history. 

Mariette  Bey,  the  curator  of  the  mu- 
seum, has  gone  to  work  in  a  very  simple 
New  Sirzbs.— Vol.  XXX.,  No.  6 


and  intelligible  way  as  regards  this  difii- 
culty.  He  has  adopted,  merely  for  ex- 
perimental purposes,  the  chronology  of 
the  only  authority  that  can  in  any  way  be 
called  contemporary,  and  has  provision- 
ally used  the  narrative  of  Manetho,  which 
at  least  gives  the  student  a  succession  of 
names  and  events. 

When  we  visit  the  Boolak  Museum, 
then,  we  find  an  arrangement,  so  far  as 
as  any  thin^  can  be  arranged  in  the 
wretched  building,  which  enables  us  to 
trace  the  history  of  Egypt  and  Egyptian 
art  back  step  by  step  from  the  latest  Ro- 
48 
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man  bust  to  the  earliest  statue  portrait. 
There  is  no  flaw  in  the  chain,  though 
there  are  so  many  blanks  in  the  chronol- 
ogy. It  is  perfectly  continuous  and  un- 
broken ;  and  when  you  apply  to  it  a  ques- 
tion which  M.  Mariette  asks  with  respect 
to  the  pyramids,  you  arrive  at  a  very 
definite  but  very  startling  conclusion. 
M.  Mariette  asks  where  are  the  signs  of 
the  infancy  of  Eg)rptian  art  ?  The  fur- 
ther back  we  go  the  more  complete  it  ap- 
pears. The  magnificent  diorite  statue  of 
Chafra — once  considered  the  oldest  por- 
trait in  the  world — has  been  superseded 
from  its  priority  by  the  wooden  figure 
from  Sakkara.  The  want  of  convention- 
ality in  this  amazing  portrait  places  it 
above  the  noble  but  stiff  statue  of  Chafra. 
But  the  wooden  man  has  himself  been  su- 
perseded by  the  oldest  monuments  yet 
discovered,  which  are  still  more  life-like, 
still  more  unconventional,  still  more 
truly  artistic  than  any  thing  yet  found  of 
a  later  period. 

In  short,  the  further  back  you  go,  the 
better  the  style.  It  is  evident  the  style 
grew  up  by  degrees.  It  is  the  result  of 
centu ries  of  study  and  practice.  The  two 
life-like  figures  found  at  Meydoom  were 
not  modelled  in  the  infancy  of  art. 

Such  is  the  question  suggested  by  a 
visit  to  Boolak  ;  and  there  only  can  the 
ancient  arts  be  studied  with  trustworthy 
facts  before  us.  It  is  hopeless  just  yet  to 
expect  any  improvement  at  the  British 
Museum.  The  theory  of  Sir  Gardiner 
Wilkinson  evidently  was,  that  all  the 
people  whom  he  classed  as  **  ancient 
Egyptians"  lived  much  about  the  same 
time  ;  and  his  system  has  been  pursued 
in  the  mixture  of  the  minor  objects,  while 
the  larger  are  only  recognized  by  their  in- 
scriptions, nothing  being  known  about 
the  places  where  the  majority  were  found. 
Had  the  statues  of  Ra-Hotep  and  Nepert 
been  brought  to  England  in  this  way,  it 
is  more  than  probable  they  would  have 
been  catalogued  as  Ptolemaic,  possibly  as 
Ethiopian,  while  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  fresco  of  the  *'  Pasturing  Geese" — a 
picture  contemporary  with  the  statues — 
would  have  been  considered  Greco- Eo- 
man. 

These  marvellous  statues  are  placed 
apart  from  the  other  objects  belonging  to 
what  M.  Mariette  calls  **  rAncien  Em- 
pire** in  a  chamber  not  so  near  the  damp 
of  the  river's  bank  as  that  in  which  the 


rest  of  the  very  early  remains  are  ar- 
ranged. They  are  rather  less  than  life 
size,  but  otherwise  absolutely  life-like. 
After  you  have  gazed  into  the  depth. of 
Nefert's  eyes,  you  feel,  in  spite  of  their 
being  made  of  crystal  and  marble,  that 
you  have  personal  acquaintance  with  her. 
The  beautifully-fitting  linen  dress,  the 
feet  guiltless  of  shoes,  the  absence  of  all 
ornament  except  a  necklace  of  emeralds 
and  rubies,  the  neat  **  snood"  which 
binds  her  hair — all,  you  are  convinced, 
are  as  much  portraits  as  the  face  itself. 
The  figure  is  full  of  a  quality  of  reality 
which,  seeing  it  is  almost  all  we  have  of 
the  earliest  art,  is  better  for  us  than  a 
more  idealized  style  of  work.  It  is  im- 
possible even  to  approximate  to  the  age 
of  this  and  the  cpmpanion  work.  Lep- 
sius  gives  B.C.  3122  as  the  probable  date 
of  the  reign  of ,  Seneferoo  ;  but  as  he 
makes  that  monarch  the  first  king  of  the 
fourth  dynasty,  while  most  of  the  recent 
authorities  place  him  toward  the  end  of 
the  third,  these  statues  of  the  son  and 
daughter-in-law  of  Seneferoo  may  be 
even  older.  But  all  chronology  is  guess- 
work before  the  twelfth  d)masty — a  fact 
but  too  often  to  be  acknowledged  in  the 
present  state  of  our  information. 

The  companion  statue  is  not  so  inter- 
esting, but  even  more  life-like  ;  and  the 
hieroglyphics  on  the  seat,  viewed  as  the 
earliest  examples  of  the  art  of  writing  yet 
identified,  possess  an  interest  for  me,  I 
confess,  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
subject.* 

The  assemblage  of  objects  of  the  period 
of  the  early  monarchy  in  its  own  salle— 
that  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
dynasties — at  the  Boolak  Museum,  is  the 
best  that  has  ever  been  brought  together. 
M.  Mariette  has  made  extensive  searches 
through  the  grave-mounds  of  these 
periods  at  Gheezah,  Sakkara,  Maydoora, 
and  Abood.  After  the  statues  I  have  just 
mentioned,  the  wooden  man  and  the 
statues — for  there  are  nine  of  them,  of 
different  degrees  of  merit,  of  Chafra — the 
most  interesting  of  these  early  monu- 
ments are  in  a  room  reserved  for  speci- 
mens of  the  same  period.  Among  them 
is  the  heavy  granite  sarcophagus  of  Shoo- 
foo-anch  (the  life  of  Shoofoo),  which 
stands   in   the  centre  of  the  chamber. 

*  I  have  gone  more  at  length  into  the  mean- 
ing of  this  mscription  in  an  article  in  the 
ArchitoJogical  Journal^  vol,  xxxv..  p.  126. 
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Apart  from  the  value  of  a  relic  of  so  an- 
cient a  time,  this  great  coffin  has  a  double 
interest.  The  personage  buried  in  it  was 
attached  to  the  court  of  the  monarch 
after  whom  he  was  called,  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  royal  buildings.  He  must 
therefore  have  had  a  large  share  in  the 
erection  of  the  great  pyramid  itself,  if  in- 
deed he  did  not  actually  design  it.  The 
epitaph  states  that  he  was  a  priest  of 
Apis  and  of  Isis.  His  tomb  stood  to  the 
south-east  of  the  great  pyramid,  and  the 
sarcophagus  itself  offers  us  the  most  com- 
plete model  of  what  one  of  these  enor- 
mous mummy  cases  was  under  the  early 
monarchy.  The  cover,  vaulted  in  the 
centre,  has  on  it  an  invocation  to  Anu- 
bis.  The  four  sides  are  modelled  from 
what  was  no  doubt  the  form  of  the  or- 
dinary wooden  houses  of  the  period.  In 
the  centre  is  the  doorway,  and  over  it  a 
round  log,  as  if  for  the  suspension  of  a 
roller  or  curtain.  All  the  old  tombs  have 
false  doors  of  this  kind,  evidently  imi- 
tated from  wooden  constructions,  and 
two  very  complete  and  large  examples 
are  in  the  same  room.  On  the  cross-bar 
the  name  of  the  deceased  is  written  gen- 
erally, with  nothing  but  his  name  and 
rank.  Possibly  in  these  old  times  the 
great  men  of  Egypt  had  their  names  thus 
placed  over  the  doors  of  their  houses. 

The  representations,  of  which  we  hear 
so  much,  of  agricultural  and  domestic 
scenes,  are  well  illustrated  here  in  a  num- 
ber of  bas-reliefs  arranged  like  pictures 
round  the  walls.  The  sculpture  is  very 
good,  and  by  no  means  betrays  that  stiff- 
ness we  are  accustomed  to  connect  with 
Egyptian  work.  We  seldom  see  such 
pictures  in  European  museums,  and  de- 
rive our  ideas  from  copies  and  casts  of  the 
comparatively  debased  art  of  the  time  of 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  dynasties 
at  Thebes.  It  will  be  well  to  keep  these 
two  periods  as  remote  from  our  time  as 
they  are  from  each  other,  carefully  sep- 
arate in  our  own  minds. 

Among  the  other  treasures  in  this  room 
is  a  small  sitting  statue  of  an  ancient 
gentleman  whose  name  was  Assa.  It  is 
not  above  three  feet  high,  but  delicately 
cut  in  limestone  and  colored.  Beside 
Assa  his  wife  stands,  dressed  in  white, 
her  dress  covered  with  spots,  like  what 
ladies  now  call  **  Swiss  muslin.*'  She 
places  her  arm  round  his  neck.  Her 
name  is  on  the  pedestal  at  her  feet.    She 


was  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  and 
was  called  Athor-en-Kaoo.  Her  little  boy 
stands  between  his  parents, and  bears, like 
his  mother  the  title  of  **  royal  cousin." 
His  name  is  Tat-as-as-poo-er.  Some 
Vandal,  since  this  charming  domestic 
group  was  in  the  museum,  has  broken  off 
the  head  of  the  child.  A  statue  nearly 
equal  in  delicacy  of  execution  is  in  the 
great  room,  but  there  the  deceased  is 
represented  sitting  by  himself.  Several 
groups  of  a  similar  antiquity,  but  not  of 
such  delicate  execution,  are  in  the  west- 
em  chamber  ;  and  the  visitor  who  desires 
to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  hieroglyphs 
cannot  do  better  than  commence  work  by 
spelling  out  the  epitaphs  in  these  the  old- 
est inscriptions. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  examples 
are  some  panels  of  wood.  They  are 
carved  in  delicate  relief,  the  inscriptions 
relating -to  a  royal  scribe  and  **  trusty 
cousin  and  councillor,*'  who  lived  about 
the  time  of  Shoofoo,  His  name,  which 
is  very  clearly  spelled  out  in  a  very  ar- 
chaic but  beautiful  form  of  hieroglyphic 
writing,  seems  to  have  been  Hosy.  The 
panels  were  inserted  in  as  many  of  the 
false  portals,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken  as  being  in  all  these  early  tombs. 

The  finest  stone  portal  is  that  of  So- 
kar-ka-baoo.  It  was  evidently  erected  by 
his  wife,  who  is  represented  on  the  two 
outer  wings  or  side  posts.  She  has  a 
remarkably  ugly  face,  but  is  very  fair, 
and  on  her  cheeks  are  green  marks,  which 
some  have  accounted  for  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  were  an  early  way  of  de- 
noting grief,  and  others  that  the  green 
stain  is  caused  by  the  oxidization  of  a 
bronze  plating  over  the  eyes.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  mark  only  occurs  on  monu- 
ments of  the  highest  antiquity.  The 
lady's  name  seems  naturally  to  have  been 
too  long  for  every-day  use — Athor-nefer- 
hotep,  and  she  had,  for  household  con- 
venience, a  pet  name — Tepes. 

Behind  a  sitting  statue  of  Chafra,  one 
of  the  nine  found  in  the  tomb  near  the 
Sphinx,  is  another  very  old  portal  of  the 
same  character,  but  smaller.  It  is  also 
from  a  tomb  at  Sakkara.  Its  interest  lies 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  Shery,  its  occu- 
pant, served  as  priest  for  the  temples 
attached  to  the  pyramids  of  two  very  an- 
cient kings,  one  of  whom  may  be  identir 
fied  with  the  Sethenes  of  Manetho  and 
the  Senta  of  the  table  of  Abood.     The 
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name  is  here  spelt  Sent.  He  was  a  king 
of  the  second  dynasty.  The  other  king's 
name  is  unknown  in  this  form.  It  ap- 
pears to  read  Perhebsen,  and  may  be  the 
second  title  of  a  Pharaoh  known  in  his- 
tory by  another  name. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  these 
vestiges  of  the  earliest  civilization,  both 
because  of  their  intrinsic  beauty  and  be- 
cause they  do  not  occur  even  as  the  great- 
est rarities  in  our  European  museums. 
They  belong  to  a  period  so  remote  that 
it  is  perfectly  futile  to  guess  at  the  date. 
In  the  long  perspective  of  ages,  such  mi- 
nute marks  as  years  can  hardly  be  per- 
ceived. These  ancient  people  tell  us  little 
of  themselves  in  their  simple  writing. 
Few  grammatical  forms  appear.  Vowels 
are  almost  wholly  omitted.  But  what  is 
wanting  in  words  is  made  up  for  in  pic- 
tures. Their  daily  life  is  brought  before 
us  :  their  families,  their,  homes,  their 
professions,  their  agriculture,  their  arts  : 
and  we  can  conjure  up,  when  we  know 
the  climate  which  they  enjoyed  and  the 
soil  they  cultivated,  a  very  complete  pic- 
ture of  what  they  were,  and  how  they 
lived. 

The  chief  thing  that  strikes  us  about 
them,  as  we  read  of  them  in  these  monu- 
ments, is  the  absence  of  any  worship — 
almost  of  any  mention — of  their  gods. 
They  are  often  attached  to  the  service  of 
a  king  who  is  spoken  of  as  a  divinity,  and 
in  many  cases  they  are  employed  in  per- 
petuating that  service  after  his  death. 
Occasionally  a  personal  name  betrays  to 
us  the  existence  of  a  god  to  whom  one  of 
them  was  specially  devoted.  Ptah-soka- 
ri,  Ptah,  Athor,  Isis,  Anubis,  Shoo,  Ra, 
Osiris,  are  among  the  names  that  occur, 
but  none  of  them  very  often.  These  gods 
and  goddesses  were  reverenced,  but 
which  of  them  was  thought  the  greatest, 
whether  they  had  any  distinct  idea  of  the- 
ology, whether  they  actually  worshipped 
the  king,  or  Apis,  or  the  white  bull,  or  the 
golden  hawk,  or  only  looked  upon  them 
as  sacred  representatives  of  God,  we 
know  not.  The  monuments  are  nearly  or 
altogether  silent.  Of  Osiris  at  this  time 
we  have  but  little  contemporary  evidence 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  judge  of 
the  dead.  Anubis  is  addressed  by  Shoo- 
f oo-Anch  as  the  god  of  the  under  world. 
But  many  of  the  monuments  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking  are  much  older  than 
his  time — ^how  much  older  we  know  not 


— and  in  them  there  are  no  such  allu- 
sions. Investigators  are  agreed  that  pic- 
tures or  sculptures  representing  the  gods 
are  all  but  unknown  before  the  time  of 
the  twelfth  dynasty.  I  say  "  all  but," 
as  there  is  a  conspicuous  but  more  than 
doubtful  case  to  the  contrary  in  the  tab- 
let of  the  Sphinx.  But  with  regard  to 
their  ordinary  employments  and  daily  life 
we  have,  as  I  have  said,  much  evidence. 
They  lived  in  timber  houses,  the  win- 
dows of  which  were  small  in  comparison 
with  the  wall  space,  and  the  doorways 
narrow.  Provision  was  made  everywhere 
for  awnings  and  curtains  to  keep  out  the 
midday  heat  and  the  midnight  cold. 
Their  clothing  was  but  scanty,  but  they 
were  careful  to  cover  the  head,  either 
with  a  kerchief  or  a  wig.  The  women 
were  very  modestly  clad,  and  wore  more 
than  a  single  garment — the  outer  one 
reaching  nearly  to  the  feet.  The  hair  was 
plaited,  and  probably  made  up  with  ar- 
tificial chignons  and  cushions,  but  was 
tied  round  the  forehead  by  a  simple  rib- 
and. Tight-lacing  had  not  been  invent- 
ed, nor  the  use  of  shoes. 

In  domestic  life  our  ancient  Egyptian 
was  a  family  man.  He  loved  his  wife  and 
his  children  intensely.  The  wife  was 
sometimes  the  superior  of  her'husband  in 
rank,  and  retained  her  title,  as  in  England 
we  still  distinguish  peers'  daughters  who 
marry  commoners.  She  had  sometimes 
private  property,  and  widows  were  often 
women  of  substance,  and  raised  costly 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  their  lords. 

This  independence  of  women  is  often 
strongly  brought  out,  and  goes  to  con- 
lirm,  were  other  proof  wanting,  the  as- 
sertion of  Manetho,  that  under  a  king  of 
the  second  dynasty,  **  it  was  decided  that 
women  might  hold  the  imperial  govern- 
ment." Yet  the  wife,  even  the  wife  of 
superior  rank,  is  represented  as  treating 
her  husband  with  respect.  She  usually 
stands  by  his  .side,  or  clasps  his  knees, 
but  often  too  she  also  is  seated,  and  her 
arm  embraces  his  neck. 

These  ancient  folk  were  keen  sports- 
men. In  one  picture  a  widow  is  repre- 
sented as.  enjoying  at  a  little  distance  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  They  shot,  they 
hunted,  they  fished,  they  went  on  the 
Nile  in  pleasure  boats,  they  tamed  wild 
animals,  and  trained  falcons.* 

*  This  is  probable,  but  not  altogether  certain. 
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Manetho  speaks  first  of  the  existence 
of  warfare  when  he  tells  us  **  the  Libyans 
revolted  from  the  Egyptians  ;  but,  on  ac- 
count of  an  unexpected  increase  of  the 
moon,  they  surrendered  themselves  for 
fear/'  This  was  under  the  first  king  of 
the  third  dynasty  ;  and  we  have  evidence 
that  under  the  eighth  king  there  was 
something  resembling  a  standing  army. 
But  up  to  this  time  had  the  valley  been 
in  peace  ?  Had  the  civilization,  which 
is  already  so  great  when  we  first  come 
upon  its  vestiges,  been  permitted  to  grow 
up  amid  profound  quiet,  unbroken  by 
foreign  invasions  or  internecine  strife  ? 
It  is  impossible  to  say  that  there  was 
never  war,  but  there  is  much  evidence 
that  long  periods  of  complete  quietness 
nourished  the  social  welfare  in  which  the 
arts  were  perfected,  and  the  strongest 
proof  exists  that  one  art  at  least  must 
have  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  without  the  interference  of 
war. 

This  is  the  art  of  writing.  The  oldest 
inscriptions  are  those  of  Maydoom.  Yet 
here  we  find  not  a  complete  alphabet,  but 
two  or  three  alphabets,  and  all  the  ap- 
paratus which  in  after  ages  became  so 
like  ordinary  writing.  But  the  signs  used 
are  signs  of  peace.  Hieroglyphics  and 
the  cartouches  of  kings  have  been  com- 
pared to  heraldr3%  but  there  is  this  very 
important  difference,  for  the  shields,  the 
lions  rampant,  the  swords  and  spear- 
heads, the  whole  armory  of  heraldry  is 
warlike  and  the  invention  of  people  en- 
gaged in  constant  warfare.  But  what  are 
the  oldest  hieroglyphic  signs  ?  The  first 
letters  of  the  first  inscription  I  saw  at 
Maydoom  were  as  follows  :  A  sickle,  a 
guitar,  a  plank,  a  smoothing-stone,  a 
man's  mouth,  a  ball,  an  onion,  a  zigzag 
line,  a  necklace,  a  foot,  a  loop  of  cord 
containing  a  king's  name  which  was  spelt 
with  a  bent  reed,  a  guitar,  a  human 
mouth,  and  a  partridge.  Such  are  the 
hieroglyphic  signs  of  the  times.  They 
show,  if  we  may  argue  from  them  at  all, 
that  they  were  invented  by  an  agricul- 
tural and  peaceful  people. 

Or  we  may  take  the  ovals  of  the  early 
kings  in  evidence.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
question  whether  the  names  of  Mena  and 
Teta,  and  the  other  kings  of  the  first  dy- 
nasty, were  ever  actually  written  in  their 
own  day.  Still,  scarabs  occur  of  such 
distinctly  marked  antiquity  that  it  has 


often  been  supposed  they  are  the  oldest 
**  documents"  in  Egypt ;  they  are  some- 
times inscribed  with*  the  cartouches  of 
kings  of  the  early  dynasties.  Among  the 
collection  of  scarabs  at  Boolak  is  one 
of  Seneferoo.  I  have  another,  and  the 
doubtful  name  of  a  still  older  king  on  a 
cylinder. 

But  a  glance  at  the  oldest  cartouches 
as  they  were  written  at  a  later  period 
serves  our  purpose  almost  as  well.  The 
name  of  Mena  is  spelt  with  a  chess-board 
(Men),  a  zigzag  line  (N),  and  a  pen  or 
feather  (A).  That  of  his  successor  Teta 
consists  of  two  smoothing-stones  (T  T), 
and  a  feather  (A).  That  of  Atoth  has  a 
feather  (A),  a  stone  (T),  and  a  bulbous 
plant  (T  H).  Ata  is  spelt  with  the  feather 
(A),  the  stone  (T),  and  a  bird  (A).  The 
next  king  has  two  harrows  on  his  car- 
touche, which  the  learned  read  as  Hu- 
sapti.  It  is  not  till  we  get  to  the  eleventh 
king  in  the  Table  of  Abood  that  any 
thing  that  can  by  any  means  be  called 
warlike  occurs.  Here  we  have  a  ram 
'(Ba),  a  jar  (N),  an  axe  (Neter),  and  the 
zigzag  N,  as  before.  An  axe  is  not  nec- 
essarily warlike,  but  nothing  more  offen- 
sive or  defensive  is  in  this  list  till  we  come 
down  to  the  eleventh  dynasty. 

Such  were  the  people  of  that  remote 
yet  not  wholly  prehistoric  time.  I  have 
avoided  all  mention  of  the  question  of 
race.  But  one  thing,  from  a  purely  criti- 
cal point  of  view,  1  maybe  permitted  to 
say.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the 
features  of  the  great  lord  who  is  the  king's 
friend  and  cousin,  and  who  sits  in  the 
door  of  his  dwelling,  represented  by  the 
mouth  of  his  tomb,  to  receive  the  hom- 
age and  rents  of  his  serfs,  and  the  fea- 
tures of  the  common  people  who  attend 
his  levh  bringing  him  revenue  in  kind 
from  his  estates.  There  is  a  clear  differ- 
ence between  the  two  classes  as  repre- 
sented on  these  monuments  ;  no  one  can 
for  a  moment  mistake  them.  Chaf ra  had 
a  high  Roman  nose,  so  had  his  cousin 
Chaf ra-anch,  so  had  Assa,  so  had  a  round 
dozen  of  the  great  men  of  the  court  of  the 
fourth  dynasty.  Ra-hotep  had  a  less 
prominent  nasal  organ,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Thy,  but  both  were  far  from  ex- 
hibiting the  type  of  the  common  laborers 
who  surrounded  them.  It  seems  to  me, 
merely  using  my  eyesight,  that  in  this  old 
time  there  was  in  Kam  a  dominant  but 
benevolent  race  of  rulers  and  legislators, 
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and  an  inferior,  downtrodden  subject  subjection,  but  "of  very  distinct  blood 
race,  light-hearted,  perhaps,  acquiescing,  from  their  masters. — MacmillarC s  Maga- 
as  some  African  races  do,  in  their  own     zine. 
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IRISH  LOVE  SONG. 


BY  ALFRED  PERCEVAL  GRAVES. 

^  \_Air:  **  The  Little  Red  Larkr\ 

Ah  !  swan  of  slendemess,  dove  of  tenderness. 

Jewel  of  joys,  arise  ! 
The  little  red  lark,  like  a  rosy  spark 

Of  song,  to  his  sun-burst  flies  ; 
But  till  you  are  risen,  earth  is  a  prison, 

Full  of  my  captive  sighs. 
Then  wake,  and  discover  to  your  fond  lover 

The  morn  of  your  matchless  eyes. 

The  dawn  is  dark  to  me  ;  hark,  oh  !  hark  to  me, 

Pulse  of  my  heart,  I  pray, 
And  gently  gliding  out  of  thy  hiding. 

Dazzle  me  with  thy  day  ! 
And  oh  !  I'll  fly  to  thee,  singing,  and  sigh  to  thee, 

Passion  so  sweet  and  gay, 
The  lark  shall  listen,  and  dew-drops  glisten, 

Laughing  on  every  spray. 

The  Spectator. 
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Richard  Salter  Storrs,  of  whom 
we  present  a  carefully-executed  portrait 
this  month,  was  born  at  Braintree,  Mass., 
on  the  2 1  St  of  August,  1821.  His  father 
and  grandfather  (bearing  the  same 
name),  and  his  great-grandfather,  were 
all  ministers,  his  father's  pastorate  of 
the  church  in  Braintree  extending  over 
the  unusual  period  of  sixty-two  years. 
Through  the  Willistons,  Williamses,  and 
Mathers,  his  line  of  clerical  ancestry 
goes  back  to  the  earliest  times  of  New 
England  history. 

He  was  fitted  for  college,  principally, 
at  Monson  Academy,  Monson,  Mass. 
He  graduated  at  Amherst  College,  in  a 
large  and  brilliant  class,  in  1839,  and 
has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  that  institution.  After  gradua- 
tion, he  studied  law  for  two  years,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Rufus 
Choate,  of  Boston,  but  subsequently  en- 


tered the  Theological  Seminary  at  An 
dover,  and  graduated  there  in  1845. 

He  was  ordained  and  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  ''Harvard  Church,"  in 
Brookline,  Mass.,  in  October,  1845, 
but  the  following  year  removed  to 
Brooklyn,  N.  ;Y.,  in  answer  to  ear- 
nest and  repeated  invitations,  where  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  **  The  Church  of 
the  Pilgrims, "  in  November,  1846.  This 
position  he  still  holds,  but  his  reputation 
extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  he  has  long  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent 
divines  that  America  has  produced. 

He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Union  College  in  1853,  and  from  Har- 
vard University  in  1859,  and  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  at  Princeton,  in  1 874. 

Dr.  Storrs  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
The  Independenty  in  New  York,  in  1848, 
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and  till  1862  continued  to  be  one  of  its 
editors,  associated  with  Dr.  Leonard 
Bacon  and  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thompson. 
He  has  published  a  volume  of  lectures 
on  '*  The  Constitution  of  the  Human 
Soul" — being  the  first  course  delivered 
in  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  on  the  Graham 
foundation  ;  also  a  volume  of  lectures  on 
'*  Preaching  without  Notes,"  delivered 
before  the  students  of  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  in  New  York  ;  with 
many  addresses,  sermons,  etc.  Among 
.the  more  important  of  these  are  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Rhetorical  Society  in  the 
Andover  Seminary,  a  Report  on  Behalf 
of  the  Committee  of  Versions  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  a  sermon  before 


the  American  Board  ior  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, an  address  before  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  at  its  twentieth  anni- 
versary, an  address  at  the  Centennial 
Celebration  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence by  the  citizens  of  New  York, 
a  paper  read  before  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance on  the  Attractive  Elements  of 
Romanism,  and  a  sermon  on  the  Bible 
as  a  Book  for  the  World.  He  has  been 
identified  with  the  inception  and  growth 
of  many  literary  and  humane  institutions 
in  Brooklyn,  and  has  been  from  the  be- 
ginning a  chief  executive  officer — for 
several  years  past  the  President — of  the 
Long  Island  Historical  Society. 
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The  Light  of  Asia  ;  or,  the  Great  Re- 
nunciation. Being  the  Life  and  Teaching 
of  Gautama,  Prince  of  India  and  Founder 
of  Buddhism.  By  Edwin  Arnold,  M.A. 
Boston  :    Roberts  Bros, 

It  is  often  said  that  the  age  of  epic  poetry  is 
passed,  that  our  critical,  self-conscious,  and 
analytical  habits  of  mind  are  unpropitious  to 
that  simplicity  and  directness  which  epic  poetry 
demands  ;  yet  Mr.  Arnold  has  written  a  poem 
which  is  truly  epical  in  theme,  and  which  is 
genuinely  successful  in  its  method  of  treatment 
and  its  execution.  Whether  or  nul  it  contains 
the  elements  of  a  permanent  vitality  it  would 
be  premature  now  to  attempt  to  decide  ;  but  it 
is  certainly  entitled  to  a  high  place  in  the  poetry 
of  the  period,  and  touches  profoundly  some  of 
the  widest  and  most  enduring  elements  of  hu- 
man interest. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  life  and  teach- 
ing of  Prince  Gautama,  of  India,  the  founder  of 
Buddhism  ;  and  its  significance  cannot  be  in- 
dicated  more  clearly  and  impressively  than  is 
done  in  the  following  passages  from  the  au- 
thor's preface  :  "  Four  hundred  and  seventy 
millions  of  our  race  live  and  die  in  the  tenets 
of  Gautama,  and  the  spiritual  dominions  of  this 
ancient  teacher  extend,  at  the  present  time, 
from  Nepaul  and  Ceylon  over  the  whole  East- 
ern Peninsula  to  China,  Japan,  Thibet,  Central 
Asia,  Siberia,  and  even  Swedish  Lapland.  In- 
dia itself  might  fairly  be  included  in  this  mag- 
nificent empire  of  belief,  for  though  the  profes- 
sion of  Buddhism  has  for  the  most  part  passed 
away  from  the  land  of  its  birth,  the  mark  of 
Gautama's  sublime  teaching  is  stamped  inef* 
faceably  upon  modern  Brahmanism,  and  the 
most  characteristic  habits  and  convictions  of 
the  Hindoos  are  clearly  due  to  the  benign  influ- 


ence of  Buddha's  precepts.  More  than  a  third 
of  mankind,  therefore,  owe  their  moral  and 
religious  ideas  to  this  illustrious  prince,  whose 
personality,  though  imperfectly  revealed  in  the 
existing  sources  of  information,  cannot  but  ap- 
pear the  highest,  gentlest,  holiest,  and  most 
beneficent  in  the  history  of  Thought."  Mr. 
Arnold  rightly  holds  that  a  creed  which  has  ex- 
isted during  twenty-four  centuries,  and  which 
at  this  day  surpasses,  in  the  number  of  its  fol- 
lowers and  the  area  of  its  prevalence,  any  other 
form  of  religion,  could  not  be  founded  on  mere 
imposture,  or  consist,  as  has  often  been  repre- 
sented, of  blank  abstractions  ;  and  he  has  en- 
deavored to  realize  or  humanize  the  Buddha, 
to  show  what  manner  of  man  he  really  was  and 
how  he  conceived  his  mission,  and  to  give  the 
general  purport  of  the  doctrines  which  he 
taught.  He  has  put  the  poem  into  the  mouth 
of  an  imaginary  Buddhist  votary  in  order  to 
secure  the  Oriental  point  of  view,  without 
which  the  miracles  recorded  and  the  philosophy 
embodied  Would  seem  alien  and  unnatural. 

Whatever  the  standard  may  be  by  which  the 
poem  is  judged  it  must  be  pronounced  in  a  high 
degree  successful.  As  a  narrative  it  is  pro- 
foundly, and  at  times  intensely,  interesting  ; 
its  character-drawing  accomplishes  its  purpose 
of  placing  a  real,  comprehensible,  and  most 
human  personality  before  us  ;  its  exposition  of 
doctrine  is  ingenious  and  subtle  without  being 
cither  perplexing  or  dull  ;  and  its  style,  though 
singularly  graphic  and  simple,  maintains 
throughout  the  elevation  and  dignity  which  the 
nature  of  the  subject  demands.  Pervading  the 
entire  work,  too,  is  a  certain  Oriental  warmth 
and  picturesqueness  and  richness  of  coloring 
which  contributes  at  once  to  its  charm  and  to 
its  vraisemblanct,     Mr.  Arnold  resided    in   In 
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dia  for  many  years,  mnd  the  familiarity  thus 
acquired  with  the  scenery  and  local  customs 
has  helped  his  poem  quite  as  much  as  his 
studies  in  the  Buddhist  literature  and  ritual. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chau- 
cer. Edited  by  Arthur  Oilman,  M.  A.  Riv- 
erside British  Poets.  Boston  :  Houghton^ 
Osgood  dr*  Co, 

It  is  well  known  that  Professor  Child,  the 
editor  of  the  original  edition  of  the  Riverside 
British  Poets,  declined  to  edit  the  poems  of 
Chaucer  for  the  series  until   materials  were 
available  for  securing  a  better  text.     Since  then 
the  Chaucer  Society,  of  London,  has  supplied 
this  want  by  rendering  available  for  the  use  of 
scholars  six  distinct  texts  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  and  a  number  of  other  manuscripts  of 
the  various  poems  and  prose  works,  most  im- 
portant of  all  being  the  manuscript  in  the  pos- 
session of  Lord  Ellesmere,'wl^ich  has  long  been 
known  to  be  the  best  in  existence,  but  which 
has  hitherto  been  inaccessible.    Valuable  de- 
tails and  suggestions  have  also  been  contributed 
by  the  various  eminent  scholars  connected  with 
the  society.     Indeed,  so  diligent  and  thorough 
have  been  the  researches  in  this  comparatively 
barren  field  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  limit  of 
Chaucerian  discovery  had  at  last  been  reached. 
Mr.  Gilman  is  the  first  to  sift  and  utilize  this 
new  material,  and  the  three  volumes  before  us 
seem  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  a  popu- 
lar edition  of  the  works  of  the  first  great  Eng- 
lish poet.    The  text  is  mainly  that  of  the  Elles- 
mere  manuscript,  with  corrections  and  emen- 
dations obtained  by  a  comparison  with  all  the 
others.     The  chronological  order  of  the  poems 
adopted  by  the  Chaucer  Society,  and  Mr.  Fur- 
nivall's  new  arrangement  of  ^the  Canterbury 
Tales,  are  here  followed  for  the  first  time.  One 
of  the  most  important  questions  to  which  stu- 
dents have  directed  their  attention  recently  has 
been  that  of  the  authenticity  of  several  of  the 
poems.     This  is  now  pretty  definitely  settled, 
and  the  spurious  poems  are,  in  this  edition, 
grouped  in  a  body  by  themselves.     Among 
these  are  *'  The  Romance  of  the  Rose,"  **  The 
Flower  and  the  Leaf,*'  "  Chaucer's  Dream," 
and  seven  others  that  have  appeared  in  all 
previous  editions,  with  no  intimation  of  their 
doubtful  character.      Notes  and  explanations 
of  difficult  words  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  each 
page  of  the  text.     By  this  method  is  avoided 
the  inconvenience  of  a  general  glossary,  which 
always  puts  the  reader  in  the  disagreeable  at- 
titude [of  a  translator,  and  detracts  seriously 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  poetry.     An  index 
of  subjects  and  names  is  added  at  the  end,  con- 
veniently supplementing  the  notes  that  accom- 
pany the  text.     The  editor's  introduction  con- 
tains ••  The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Poet,"  in- 
cluding much  valuable  information  about  the 


poet's  works  and  the  order  of  their  production  ; 
an  important  section  on  **  Reading  Chaucer  ;" 
"  Astrological  Terms  and  Divisions  of  Time;" 
and  "  Biblical  References." 

The  directions  for  reading  Chaucer  are  ex- 
plicit and  minute,  being  condensed  mainly  from 
the  writings  of  Professor  Child  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Ellis  upon  this  subject.  The  explanations  of 
contractions,  use  of  negatives,  prefixes,  and 
other  strange  forms,  together  with  the  few  brief 
rules  for  pronunciation,  are  admirably  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  general  readers,  who  have  never 
made  a  special  study  of  early  English.  By 
carefully  observing  these  simple  directions  at 
the  outset,  no  attentive  reader  can  fail  to  ac- 
quire readily  a  good  degree  of  facility  in  the 
reading  ;  and  he  will  probably  derive  an  addi- 
tional enjoyment  from  the  quaint  orthography 
and  diction.  These  antique  forms  once  become 
familiar,  and  their  easy  rhythmical  movement 
mastered,  the  reader  loses  all  feeling  of  strange- 
ness, and  goes  ambling  along  with  the  Canter- 
bury Pilgrims,  as  merry  as  the  merriest  of 
them  ;  or  sallies  out.  of  a  bright  dewy  morn- 
ing, to  hail  the  first  blown  "  daisie,  or  the  eye 
of  day,"  with  the  living  Chaucer  chatting  ami- 
ably by  his  side. 

The  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Written 
by  Himself.  Now  First  Edited  from  Origi- 
nal  Manuscripts  and  from  his  Printed  Cor- 
respondence and  Other  Writings.  By  John 
Bigelow.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Cor- 
rected.   Philadelphia  :  y,  B,  Lippimott  &*  Co, 

In  his  "  History  of  American  Literature" 
Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler  says  of  Franklin's 
Autobiography  that  it  is  still  the  most  famous 
production  in  American  literature,  that  it  has 
an  imperishable  charm  for  all  classes  of  man- 
kind, that  it  has  passed  into  nearly  all  the  lit- 
erary languages  of  the  globe,  and  that  it  is,  as 
Mr.  Bigelow  states,  "  one  of  the  half  dozen 
most  widely  popular  books  ever  printed."  This 
verdict  would  probably  be  acquiesced  in  by  the 
great  majority  of  readers  competent  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  ;  and  such  being  the  case, 
Mr.  Bigelow  has  rendered  a  genuine  service 
to  letters  in  securing  a  pure  and  complete  text. 
He  was  fortunate    enough,  while  serving  as 
American  Minister  in  France,  to  obuin  Frank- 
lin's original  manuscript,  and,  on  comparing 
it  with  the  previously-accepted  version,  found 
that  the  earlier  editor  had  taken  great  liberties 
with  the  text — omitting  some  portions,  abridg- 
ing and    amplifying  others,  and  in    general 
modernizing  the  language,  thus  depriving  it  of  a 
good  deal  of  its  raciness.    Justly  conceiving 
that  the  reading  public  would  prefer  to  have 
the  autobiography  exactly  as   Franklin  wrote 
it,  he  has  restored  the  original  text,  retaining 
even  the  quaint  and  somewhat  erratic  spelling. 

In  addition  to  this,  regretting,  as  every  reader 
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must  have  regretted,  that  the  Autobiography 
ends  with  1757,  leaving  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  Franklin's  career  untold,  Mr.  Bige- 
low  has  compiled  from  the  bulky  correspond- 
ence and  writings  of  Franklin  such  a  con- 
tinuation  of  the  Autobiography  as  brings  the 
story  of  his  life,  as  told  in  his  own  words,  down 
to  the  later  stages  of  his  last  illness.  *'  Frank- 
lin's narrative,"  says  Mr.  Bigelow,  **  as  I  have 
arranged  it,  is  at  once  so  full  and  so  consecu- 
tive that  there  has  been  small  occasion  for  edi- 
torial interference  ;  but  whenever  an  allusion 
is  made  that  might  not  be  intelligible  to  the 
general  reader,  or  a  stitch  is  dropped  in  the 
web  of  the  narrative,  I  have  endeavored  to 
supply  what  was  lacking  in  foot-notes,  leaving 
the  Franklin  text  entirely  unbroken." 

This  work,  when  it  first  appeared,  several 
years  ago,  at  once  superseded  all  other  editions 
of  the  Autobiography  and  became  the  standard 
version  of  Franklin's  life  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
it  was  issued  in  such  elaborate  style  as  to  be 
practically  excluded  from  a  general  or  popular 
circulation.  The  present  edition  has  not  only 
been  revised  and  amended,  but  has  received 
some  material  additions,  and,  though  still  is- 
sued in  handsome  library  form,  is  offered  at 
so  substantial  a  reduction  in  price  as  to  bring 
it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  readers. 

Studies  in  German  Literature.  By  Bayard 
Taylor.  With  an  Introduction  by  George 
H.  Boker.  New  York  :  G,  F,  Putnam* s  Sons, 

The  twelve  chapters  of  this  volume  are  so 
many  lectures  which  were  delivered  by  the  late 
Bayard  Taylor  before  the  students  of  Cornell 
University.  He  intended  them  to  be  simply 
introductory  to  a  more  extended  course  of  read- 
ing or  study  in  German  literature,  treating  each 
subject  briefly,  but  comprehensively,  and  **  no- 
ticing." as  he  says,  *'  only  those  works  which 
give  a  distinct,  characteristic  stamp  to  each 
literary  period."  Within  these  limits  a  most 
excellent  outline  is  afforded  of  the  literary  his- 
tory of  Germany,  from  the  first  rude  begin- 
nings in  the  fragments  of  its  ancestral  Gothic 
to  its  splendid  culmination  in  the  works  of 
Schiller  and  Goethe.  The  first  six  lectures  give 
a  clear  and  interesting  description  of  all  that 
deserves  the  name  of  literature  in  the  long 
period  extending  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Minne- 
singers, the  Nibelungenlied,  Luther's  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  and  its  influence  upon  the 
language,  the  guilds  of  the  Master-singers,  and 
the  work  of  the  Silesian  school  founded  by 
Opiz,  are  the  subjects  naturally  claiming  most 
attention.  The  scope  of  the  remaining  lectures 
is  indicated  by  their  titles  :  "Lessing,"  "  Klop- 
stock,"  "Wieland  and  Herder,"  '*  Goethe," 
"  Goethe's  Faust,'*  and  "  Richter." 


The  editor  of  this  posthumous  volume  has 
acted  wisely  in  presenting  these  lectures  to  the 
public  in  their  original  form.  Even  had  Mr. 
Taylor  carried  out  his  intention  of  re-writing 
them  for  publication,  it  is  doutful  if  the  more 
elaborate  and  finished  form  of  the  essay  would 
have  compensated  for  the  loss  of  that  rapid  in- 
cisive manner,  and  familiarity  and  piquancy  of 
illustration,  so  pleasing  and  effective  in  the 
lecture.  The  style  is  necessarily,  for  the  most 
part,  descriptive,  everywhere  lively  and  vigor- 
ous, and  at  times  even  eloquent ;  while  in  the 
final  lectures,  notably  in  the  analysis  and  ex- 
position of  the  underlying  meaning  of  Faust, 
and  in  the  estimate  of  the  eccentric  qualities  of 
Richter's  genius,  the  author  rises  to  the  higher 
plane  of  helpful  and  interpretative  criticism. 
Not  the  least  valuable,'and  certainly  the  most 
enjoyable,  feature  is  the  selection  of  illustrative 
passages  from  the  various  authors  under  treat- 
ment, which  are  felicitously  translated  by  Mr. 
Taylor  into  verse  retaining  the  exact  rhythm 
and  metre  of  the  original. 
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A  Zante  publisher  announces  a  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Solomos,  one  of  the  best 
poets  of  Modem  Greece. 

Profs.  Carducci  and  Monaci  have  under- 
taken an  edition  of  the  poems  of  all  the  Italian 
troubadours  who  wrote  in  Provencal. 

Dr.  Ernest  Gropp.  of  Berlin,  has  just  pub- 
lished an  interesting  dissertation  "  On  the  Lan- 
guage of  the  Proverbs  of  Alfred." 

Dr.  Wagner,  of  Hamburg,  is  bringing  out  a 
new  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  thirty  sixpenny 
parts,  with  English  introductions  and  notes. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  some  probability  of  a 
selection  of  Thackeray's  private  letters  being 
published.  Many  of  these  epistles  are  adorned 
with  sketches  by  Uie  author,  full  of  that  delicate 
and  charming  humor  that  the  public  has  already 
seen  in  his  legend  of  the  "  Rose  and  the  Ring," 
a  fac  simile  of  which  was  published  some  years 
ago. 

Many  will  learn  with  regret  that  during  the 
late  troubles  the  curious  collections  in  the  Se- 
raglio at  Constantinople  have  been  rifled.  A 
well-known  literary  man,  H.  E.  Munif  Effendi, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  has  been  order- 
ed to  institute  an  inquiry  ;  the  custodian  has 
been  dismissed. 

M.TuRGENiEF  intends  passing  the  coming 
winter  in  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  said  that  he 
wishes  to  make  himself  more  closely  acquainted 
with  the  present  aspects  of  Russian  social  life 
than  his  residence  in  Paris  permits.  The  an- 
nouncement also  encourages  the  hope  that  the 
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result  may  be  yet  another  work  from  the  pen 
of  the  famous  Russian  novelist. 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has  just  completed  an 
exhaustive  *'  Dictionary  of  the  Thames,"  some- 
what on  the  plan  of  his  now  well-known  **  Dic- 
tionary of  London."  Besides  full  details  as  to 
tishing,  rowing,  and  yachting  matters,  articles 
are  contributed  by  well- known  specialists  on 
the  geology,  ornithology,  botany,  art  and  lit- 
erature of  the  river.  The  business  of  the  port 
of  London  also  receives  a  fair  share  of  atten- 
tion. The  book,  which  will  be  published  forth- 
with, contains  nineteen  maps  and  plans. 

The  Association  for  Promoting  the  Higher 
Education  of  Women  at  Oxford  is  now  in  work- 
ing order.  A  scheme  of  lectures  has  been  is- 
sued, and  the  two  boarding  houses,  the  Lady 
Margaret  and  Somerville  Halls,  have  each 
their  full  complement,  or  nearly  so,  of  stu- 
dents— in  all  about  twenty-two,  quite  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  start  with.  Among  the  lec- 
turers are  Prof.  Nettleship,  Mr.  C.  W.  Boase, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Acland,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Bradley. 

The  title  of  Major  Serpa  Pinto*s  work  de- 
scribing his  journey  across  Africa  is  **  The 
King's  Rifle  ;  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
across  Unknown  Countries. "  It  is  derived  from 
the  fact  that,  on  his  departure  for  his  expe- 
dition, the  king  of  Portugal  presented  him  with 
his  own  rifle,  a  weapon  valued  at  ^^500.  As  an 
indication  of  the  perilous  nature  of  the  journey 
it  may  be  mentioned  that,  of  the  entire  force 
composing  the  expedition,  and  numbering  over 
100,  only  two  or  three  survived,  the  rest  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  by  savages,  wild  beasts, 
fever,  etc. 

It  is  believed  that  the  earliest  example  of 
the  sonnet  in  German  literature  is  a  transla- 
tion of  a  sonnet  by  Bernardino  Ochino,  of 
Siena,  from  the  pen  of  Christof!  Wirsung, 
published  in  1556.  The  Italian  original  was 
hitherto  unknown,  but  it  has  just  been  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Reinhold  K5hler  in  a  very 
rare  book  entitled  "  Apologi  nelli  quali  scuo- 
prano  li  Abusi,  Sciochezze,  Superstition!, 
Errori,  Idolatrie  et  Impiet6  della  Sinagoga  del 
Papa ;  et  spetialmcnte  de  suoi  Preti,  Monaci, 
et  Frati.  Opera  insieme  vtile  et  dilecteuole" 
(Geneva,  1554). 

Mr.  H.  Sweet's  collective  edition  of  the  old- 
est remains  of  the  English  language,  which  will 
be  published  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society, 
is  nearly  ready  for  press.  It  will  include  all 
the  texts  earlier  than  Alfred's  time,  grouped 
chronologically  and  by  dialect,  and  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  very  full  glossary  and  gram- 
mar. All  the  texts  will  be  taken  directly  from 
the  MSS.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Sweet  has 
obtained  the  loan  of  various  MSS.  from  Conti- 
nental libraries,  among  them  the  Epinal  glos- 


sary, which  is  probably  the  oldest  specimen  of 
English  in  existence.  The  proper  names  in 
Bede  will  be  given  from  four  MSS.  The  Runic 
inscriytions  will  be  transcribed  into  ordinary 
letters  on  a  uniform  system.  All  the  English 
Charters  preserved  in  contemporary  vellums 
will  be  printed  in  full,  the  boundaries  of  the 
oldest  West-Saxon  Charters  (going  back  to 
778),  which  were  suppressed  by  Kemble,  and 
the  proper  names  being  also  given. 

The  Clarendon  Press  (Oxford)  has  just  issued 
a  reprint,'  in  convenient  size  and  at  a  small 
price,  of  the  Wyclifife  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  (made  about  1380),  as  revised  by 
John  Purvey,  1388.  In  1850  the  Rev.  J.  For- 
shall  and  Sir  F.  Madden  published  in  four 
quarto  volumes  the  Wyclifife  translations,  with 
notes,  collations  of  MSS.,  and  a  critical  intro- 
duction. This  reprint  does  not  give  the  varia- 
tions in  readings  as  Forshall  and  Madden's 
quarto  does,  but  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum 
is  followed,  which  is  regarded  as  the  best  typi- 
cal MS.  The  reprint  brings  most  interesting 
information  within  the  reach  of  all  students  of 
the  history  of  our  New  Testament. 

Dr.  Jusseraud,  the  author  of  the  able  little 
volume  on  the  English  drama  before  Shake- 
speare, is  to  have  a  whole  number  of  the  Revue 
Critique  given  up  to  him  for  his  review  of  Prof. 
Skeat's  edition  of  the  three  versions  of  '*  Piers 
Plowman"  published  by  the  Early-English 
Text  Society.  Dr.  Jusseraud  takes  a  great  many 
important  points  hitherto  overlooked  on  the 
life  and  character  of  William,  the  author  of  the 
poem,  and  brings  forward  evidence  to  show  that 
he  was  a  bondman,  freed  by  entering  a  relig- 
ious order,  that  he  at  first  led  a  bad  life  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  afterward  converted,  and  then 
condemned  most  strongly  in  others  the  sins  of 
which  he  had  been  himself  guilty  in  his  earlier 
days. 

A  WRITER  in  the  O/^f^/i/j*?^  endeavors  to  show 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Russian  authors  have  not  been  Rus- 
sians, but  descendants  of  immigrant  foreigners. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  most  prominent  representative  of  the  Rus- 
sian literary  movement  was  Simeon  Polotsky, 
a  Pole.  After  him  came  Prince  Antiochus 
Kantemir,  of  Tartar  descent.  It  is  true  that 
the  genial  Lomonosof,  who  flourished  during 
the  first  half  of  last  century,  was  untainted 
with  any  admixture  of  foreign  blood.  But  since 
his  time  the  most  honorable  places  on  the  Rus- 
sian Parnassus  have  been  occupied  by  persons 
of  foreign  extraction.  Among  the  founders  of 
modern  Russian  literature.  Karamzin  (Kara- 
Murza)  was  of  Tartar,  Ozerof  of  German,  line- 
age. The  poet  Griboyedof  sprang  more  re- 
motely from  a  Polish  ancestor.     Count  Khvos- 
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tof  s  ancestry  culminated  in  a  German  mar- 
grave. Zhukovski  was  on  his  mother's  side  a 
Turk,  and  Bunin  (Bunikevski)  the  scion  of  a 
Polish  family.  Neledinski,  Meletski,  and  Bar- 
atinski  were  also  of  Polish  descent.  The  poet 
Lermontof's  father  was  a  Scotchman,  his  mother 
a  Tartar  lady.  A  Polish  gentleman,  Yanovski, 
assumed  the  Little- Russian  family  name  of 
Gogol,  which  one  of  his  descendants  has  made 
so  familiar  to  Russians.  And,  lastly,  Push- 
kin's paternal  ancestor  was  a  German  named 
Radschi,  who  migrated  to  Russia  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  while  his  mother  was 
descended  from  an  African  negro. 
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^  How  Insects  Buzz. — There  are  two  classes 
of  insects  which  make  a  buzzing  when  they  fly 
— those  known  to  entomologists  as  Diptera  and 
BymenopUra.  How  is  the  buzzing  produced  ? 
is  a  question  that  has  been  often  asked.  A 
French  naturalist  has  answered  it  in  a  paper 
presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
The  buzz  combines  a  deep  and  a  sharp  sound. 
The  deep  sound  proceeds  from  the  wing,  pro- 
vided that  the  vibrations  are  sufficiently  rapid. 
The  sharp  sound,  usually  an  octave  above  the 
other,  is  produced  within  the  thorax,  as  has 
been  ascertained  by  experiment.  A  supposition 
prevailed  that  it  was  due  to  the  passage  of  the 
air  through  the  stigmata  and  the  vibration  of 
their  valvules  ;  but  these  openings  have  been 
stopped  with  bird-lime,  and  yet  the  sharp  sound 
continues.  It  keeps  on  even  when  the  wings 
are  cut  off.  The  explanation  is,  that  the  insect 
still  endeavors  to  fly,  and  employing  the  wing 
•muscles,  occasions  vibrations  of  the  thorax,  and 
thereby  produces  the  sharp  sound,  more  or  less 
intense,  according  to  the  size  of  the  insect. 

Pjivsiological  Origin  of  Language. — 
Mr.  Clairefond,  a  Frenchman,  has  published  a 
small  book,  the  title  of  which,  translated,  is  '*  A 
New  Application  of  the  A,  B,  C,  or  a  Physio- 
logical Study  on  the  Origin  of  Language." 
He  revives  the  argument  that  the  earliest  at- 
tempts at  human  speech  were  imitations  of 
natural  sounds  or  the  cries  of  animals  ;  and  he 
contends  that  out  of  recollections  and  repeti- 
tions of  those  sounds  the  names  of  certain 
natural  phenomena,  and  of  animals  and  other 
objects,  originated.  He  finds  numerous  ex- 
amples in  the  French  language,  and  thinks  that 
proofs  might  be  found  in  other  languages,  if 
search  were  made,  and  suggests  that  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Paris  might  furnish  instruc- 
tions to  their  travellers  to  collect  from  among 
the  natives  of  different  countries  all  the  sounds 
traceable  to  the  source  indicated  above.  Mr. 
Clairefond   is  of  opinion   that  the    series  of 


sounds,  words,  and  expressions  thus  collected 
would  aid  in  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage. Taken  in  connection  with  natural 
sounds,  the  origin  of  words  in  our  own  language 
— such  as  thunder,  sigh,  whisper — becomes  evi- 
dent. 

Ballooning  in  War.  —  Ballooning  will 
henceforth  form  a  part  of  the  art  of  war,  for  by 
order  of  the  War  Office  a  balloon  equipment  has 
been  placed  in  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich. 
Two  balloons  for  experimental  purposes  and  a 
portable  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  hydro- 
gen gas  are  in  commission  ;  and  a  party  of  men 
and  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  have  been 
instructed  in  aerostatics  and  in  the  preparation 
of  net-work  and  other  appliances  required  in 
actual  service.  Among  these  is  a  kind  of  rope 
not  more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  but  of  such 
strength  that  it  will  bear  a  strain  of  three  tons, 
which  may  be  expected  to  do  good  work  with 
the  grappling-irons.  The  balloons  and  all  the 
appurtenances  have  been  made  within  the  Ar- 
senal, so  that  ample  supplies  can  be  produced 
as  required  in  working  out  the  important  aero- 
nautical question.  That  balloons  may  be  em- 
ployed with  great  advantage  in  war  has  already 
been  demonstrated.  To  look  down  into  an 
enemy's  camp  or  to  spy  out  his  movements  be- 
hind a  ridge  or  in  the  rear  of  a  wood  may  tend 
to  the  defeat  of  his  plans  and  the  shortening 
of  a  campaign  ;  and  this  may  be  done  by 
means  of  a  captive  balloon.  But  very  much 
more  might  be  done  if  a  free  balloon  could  be 
made  to  sail  in  any  direction  ;  and  this  is  the 
problem  which  the  Royal  Engineers  and  the 
Aeronautical  Society  have  now  to  work  out. 

Brain  Growth. — One  of  the  important  re- 
sults of  recent  palisontological  research  is  the 
law  of  brain  growth  found  to  exist  among  ex- 
tinct mammals,  and  to  some  extent  in  other 
vertebrates.  According  to  this  law,  **  all  tertiary 
mammals  had  small  brains.  There  was  also  a 
gpradual  increase  in  the  size  of  the  brain  during 
this  period.  This  increase  was  confined  mainly 
to  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  or  higher  portions 
of  the  brain.  In  some  groups  the  convolutions 
of  the  brain  have  gradually  become  more  com- 
plicated. In  some  the  cerebellum  and  the  ol- 
factory lobes  have  even  diminished  in  size." 
More  recent  researches  render  it  probable  that 
the  same  general  law  'of  brain  growth  holds 
good  for  birds  and  reptiles  from  the  mesozoic 
to  the  present  time.  The  cretaceous  birds,[that 
have  been  investigated  with  reference  to  this 
point,  had  brains  only  about  one^third  as  large 
in  proportion  as  those  nearest  allied  among 
living  species.  The  dinosaurs  from  our  Western 
Jurassic  follow  the  same  law,  and  have  brain 
cavities  vastly  smaller  than  any  existing  rep- 
tiles.  Many  other  facts  point  in  the  same  direc- 
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tion,  and  indicate  that  the  general  law  will  hold 
good  for  all  extinct  vertebrates.— iVb/wn-. 

Yellow  Fever  Poison.— Dr.  Schmidt,  of 
New  Orleans,  after  much  study  and  observation, 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  contagion 
of  yellow  fever  is  a  poison  *'  of  animal  origin, 
or,  in  other  words,  is  a  product  of  a  secreting 
cell,  mainly  eliminated  by  the  glands  of  the 
skin  in  a  liquid  form,  to  be  rapidly  converted 
,  into  a  vapor.'  The  disagreeable  odor  of  yel- 
low fever  arises  from  the  poison  being  a  prod- 
uct of  a  modified  or  vitiated  secretion.  The 
poison  having  been  in  active  existence  ever 
since  it  was  first  known  to  the  civilized  world, 
has  travelled  from  country  to  country,  and  may 
be  kept  at  bay  by  a  strict  and  properly  regulat- 
ed quarantine.  For  this  a  sure  knowledge  is 
required  of  some  chemical  agent  which  will  de- 
stroy the  poison  without  destroying  the  articles 
or  merchandise  which  it  may  be  needful  to  dis- 
infect. The  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion in  a  Report  recently  published  state  that 
they  have  not  found  a  single  instance  ot  yellow 
fever  originating  in  any  locality  ;  it  has  always 
been  imported.  When  the  disease  appears  in 
places  wide  apart,  the  transmission  appears  to 
be  wholly  due  to  human  intercourse  ;  and  the 
Association  are  convinced  that  the  only  trust- 
worthy means  of  prevention  is  isolation. 
•*  Quarantines,"  they  state,  **  established  with 
such  a  degree  of  surveillance  and  rigor  that 
absolute  non-intercourse  is  the  result,  have 
effectually  and  without  exception  protected 
those  quarantined  from  yellow  fever." 

The  Russian  Asiatic  Expedition.— The 
Russian  Government  is  about  to  send  an  ex- 
pedition to  Central  Asia  under  the  command 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas.  The  aim  of  the 
expedition  is  to  select  the  route  of  the  Central 
Asian  Railway,  to  examine  the  navigability  of 
the  Oxus,  and  to  decide  the  possibility  of  di- 
verting it  into  the  Caspian.  The  route  will  be 
from  the  River  Ural  to  Karasugai,  on  the  Syr 
Daria,  thence  via  Tashkend  and  Samarcand  to 
the  Oxus  at  Kunduz  (AfghanisUn) ;  afterward 
along  the  river  to  Khiva,  and  across  the  Kara 
Kum  to  Krasnovodsk.  The  work  of  the  expe- 
dition will  be  :  i.  To  collect  information  as  to 
the  cost  of  the  rail  way «  the  ability  to  obtain 
materials  for  its  construction,  whether  fuel  ex- 
ists on  the  route,  and  the  amount  of  labor  ob- 
tainable. 2.  To  investigate  the  speed  of  the 
Oxus,  the  height  of  its  banks,  the  population 
ot  the  nearest  towns  and  settlements,  and  the 
existing  commerce  on  the  river.  3.  To  exam- 
in'^  the  Khiva  oasis,  the  floods  of  Sari  Kamish, 
and  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Oxus,  commonly 
known  as  the  Uzboc.  4.  To  carry  out  astro- 
nomical observations  all  the  way  along  the 
route,  to  make  military  plans,  to  sketch  the 
features  of  the  country,  to  collect   objects  of 


mineralogical,  zo&logical,  geological,  and  ar- 
chaeological interest,  and  to  keep  a  journal  of 
daily  events.  Finally,  in  collecting  information 
respecting  the  ancient  course  of  the  Oxus,  to 
decide  whether  it  can  be  diverted  afresh  into 
the  Caspian  without  detriment  to  the  Khivan 
oasis.  It  seems  possible,  however,  that  in 
case  of  certain  Eastern  complications  the  ex- 
pedition may  develop  into  a  military  one 
against  Merv. 

Paris  Astronomical  Museum. — Gratifying 
progress  is  being  made  with  a  view  to  the  ap- 
proaching inauguration  of  the  astronomical 
museum  now  forming  at  the  Paris  Observatory. 
It  will  be  adorned  with  figurative  representa- 
tions of  the  principal  celestial  objects,  as  well 
as  with  the  portraits  of  the  successive  directors 
of  the  Observatory.  A  pair  of  Mercator's 
globes,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteentli 
century,  are  of  great  interest.  That  figuring 
the  earth  is  the  first  on  which  meridians  of  lon- 
gitude and  parallels  of  latitude  were  laid  down. 
The  great  equatorial  lakes  of  Africa,  it  is  re- 
ported, are  all  to  be  found  upon  it.  The  glass 
cases  contain  the  first  portable  meridian  circle 
constructed  on  Admiral  Mouchez*s  plan  ;  the 
pendulums  of  invariable  dimension  employed 
by  Captains  Fraissinet  and  Duperr6  in  their  voy- 
ages round  the  world,  for  the  determination  of 
the  absolute  value  of  the  intensity  of  the  cen- 
tripetal force  and  of  gravity  at  different  points 
of  the  earth's  surface  ;  and  the  apparatus  used 
by  M.  Cornu,  of  the  Institute,  with  a  view  to 
deteimine  the  velocity  of  light  from  observa- 
tions made  between  the  Observatory  and  the 
tower  of  Montlhfery.  Another  glass  case, 
adds  the  Journal  dcs  DSats^  contains  the  stand- 
ard metre  of  the  First  Republic,  made  in  con- 
formity with  the  law  of  28  Germinal,  an  III.  ; 
the  ioise  used  in  1738  in  Peru  for  measuring  a 
degree  at  the  equator  ;  the  toise  used  in  Lap- 
land some  short  time  afterwards  for  measuring 
the  polar  degree  ;  and  the  platinum  kilogramme 
made  by  the  Republican  Commission  of  Weights 
and  Measures.  Fresnel's  lens,  the  first  ever 
graduated,  is  also  deposited  in  the  new  museum, 
and  the  object-glass  of  the  g^eat  astronomer 
Cassini,  which  he  used  in  successively  deter- 
mining the  existence  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  Sat- 
urn's double  ring,  the  abnormal  flatness  of 
Jupiter's  poles,  and  the  vast  velocity  of  his  ro- 
tation, as  well  as  that  of  Mars.  In  another  of 
the  vitrines  are  to  be  seen  the  doubly  refracting 
prisms  with  the  help  of  which  Arago  measured 
the  diameter  of  the  g^eat  planets,  Neptune  ex- 
cepted. Admiral  Mouchez  exhibits  in  the  mu- 
seum the  relief  plan  of  the  island  of  St.  Paul, 
where  he  so  successfully  observed  the  transit  of 
Venus,  and  the  complete  collection  of  the  pho- 
tographs taken  during  this  famous  transit  of 
1874  is  to  be  shortly  added. 
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Vegetating  Animals. — An  important  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal world  has  been  removed  by  recent  inves- 
tigation. Plants  assimilate  carbonic  acid, 
give  off  oxygen,  and  form  starch.  By  experi- 
ments on  a  species  of  Pianaria,  a  fiat  worm, 
described  as  Convoluta  Schultzii^  Mr.  P. 
Geddes  has  demonstrated  that  that  animal  dis- 
engages oxygen  in  large  quantity,  decomposes 
carbonic  acid,  and  produces  starch.  This 
worm  abounds  in  the  shallow  water  on  the 
margin  of  the  sea,  and  on  exposure  to  sunlight 
pours  forth  a  stream  of  bubbles  containing,  as 
proved  by  analysis,  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five 
per  cent  of  oxygen.  And,  on  subjecting  a 
number  ^of  Pianaria  'to  chemical  treatment,  a 
quantity  of  ordinary  vegetable  starch  was  ob- 
tained. Pointing  out  the  significance  of  these 
facts  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Mr.  Geddes  says  :  "  As  the  Drosera  and  Dio- 
ncca  [two  species  of  well-known  vegetable  Fly- 
traps], which  have  attracted  so  much  attention 
of  late  years,  have  received  the  striking  name 
of  Carnivorous  Plants,  these  Planarians  may 
not  unfairly  be  called  Vegetating  Animals,  for 
the  one  case  is  the  precise  reciprocal  of  the 
other.  Not  only  does  the  Dionaa  imitate  the 
carnivorous  animal, and  the  Lonvoluta  the  or- 
dinary green  plant,  but  each  tends  to  lose  its 
own  normal  character.** 

Gloomy  Thoughts  and  Gloomy  Weather. 
— Dull,  depressing,  dingy  days  produce  dispir- 
iting reflections  and  gloomy  thoughts,  and 
small  wonder  when  we  remember  that  the  mind 
is  not  only  a  motive,  but  a  receptive  organ, 
and  that  all  the  impressions  it  receives  from 
without  reach  it  through  the  media  of  senses 
which  are  directly  dependent  on  the  conditions 
of  light  and  atmosphere  for  ther  action,  and 
therefore  immediately  influenced  by  the  sur- 
rounding conditions.  It  is  a  common-sense 
inference  that  if  the  impressions  from  without 
reach  the  mind  through  imperfectly-acting  or- 
gans of  sense,  and  those  impressions  are  in 
themselves  set  in  a  minor  aesthetic  key  of  color, 
sound  and  general  qualities,  the  mind  must  be 
what  is  called  '*  moody."  It  is  not  the  habit 
of  even  sensible  people  to  make]^sufficient  al- 
lowance for  this  rationale  of  dullness  and  sub- 
jective weakness.  Some  persons  are  more  de- 
pendent on  external  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions for  their  energy — or  the  stimulus  thatc  on- 
verts  potential  into  kinetic  force — than  others  ; 
but  all  feel  the  influence  of  the  world  without, 
and  to  this  influence  the  sick  and  the  weak  are 
especially  responsive.  Hence  the  varying  tem- 
peraments of  minds  changing  with  the  weather, 
the  outlook,  and  the  wind. — Lancet. 

The  Telephone  and  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 
— The  introduction  of  new  inventions  amongst 
the  practical  requirements  of  civilized  life  brings 


with  it  its!  disadvantages,  writes  Dr.  F.  M. 
Pierce  to  the  British  Medical  Journal,  The 
telephone,  when  further  improved,  is  no  doubt 
destined  to  become  a  most  useful  agent  in  daily 
intercourse  ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  create  un- 
necessary alarm  by  pointing  out  a  possible 
source  of  inconvenience  in  its  use.  The  fol- 
lowing case  which  has  come  under  my  notice 
will  exhibit  a  way  in  which  the  ear  may  be 
more  or  less  injured  during  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone. A  woman,  about  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  manageress  of  a  small  ware  manufactory 
in  Manchester,  which  was  connected  with  its 
office  (two  miles  off)  by  a  telephone,  was  lis- 
tening to  a  message,  when  a  violent  clap  of 
thunder  took  place,  and  which  appeared  to  be 
conveyed  through  the  wire.  The  effect  on  the 
listening  ear  was  that  of  complete  numbness 
and  deafness,  accompanied  by  a^ensation  of 
giddiness,  slight  nausea,  and  tinnitus  aurium. 
These  symptoms,  with  the  exception  of  the 
deafness,  passed  away  in  a  few  minutes.  I  did 
not  see  the  patient  for  three  or  four  days  after 
this  occurrence,  and  cannot,  of  course,  speak  to 
the  amount  of  deafness  at  first  produced  ;  but, 
on  the  fourth  day,  I  examined  the  left  ear  (the 
listening  ear),  and  found  the  hearing  distance 
twenty  forty-eighths  of  an  inch.  As  my  pa- 
tient had  always  had  perfect  hearing  with  both 
ears,  and  had  never  experienced  any  difficulty 
in  hearing  before,  I  think  it  very  unlikely  that 
this  degree  of  deafness  was  due  to  any  previous 
affection  of  the  ear.  She  stated  that  she  had 
never  had  any  thing  the  matter  with  her  hear- 
ing until  using  the  telephone  during  the  storm. 
I  have  examined  her  lately,  and  found  both 
ears  and  hearing  distance  quite  normal ;  nearly 
a  fortnight  elapsed,  however,  before  perfect 
hearing  returned.  This  case  was  no  doubt  due 
to  a  concussion  of  the  auditory  nerve.  In  its 
present  form,  the  telephone  is  almost  useless 
to  those  who  have  even  a  comparatively  slight 
degree  of  deafness. 

Effects  of  Starvation  on  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Tissues.— Dr.  Cunningham,  of  the 
government  sanitary  staff  in  Calcutta,  has  made 
a  careful  investigation  "  on  certain  effects  of 
starvation  on  vegetable  and  animal  tissues.'* 
One  effect  in  the  human  subject  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
Hence  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  nutri- 
tive materials  supplied  in  the  food  must  neces- 
sarily be  impaired  or  destroyed,  according  to 
the  degree  of  morbid  change.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  food  elements,  not  being  sub- 
mitted to  their  normal  transformations,  become 
mere  foreign  bodies  liable  to  undergo  decom- 
position, and  well  adapted  to  cause  irritation. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  one  that  should 
be  kept  in  mind  by  the  functionaries  appointed 
to  administer  relief  in  time  of  famine.    The 
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starvation  must  not  be  allowed  [to  go  on  too 
long  ;  for,  as  Dr.  Cunningham  observes,  "  the 
fatal  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  first  manifested 
itself  in  people  after  their  admission  into  the 
relief  camps.  The  investigations  show  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  great  caution  in  regard  to 
dietetic  experiments  and  dietetic  systems  of 
punishment.  They  show  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
push  such  procedures  in  the  belief  that  so  long 
as  no  evident  active  evil  results  present  them- 
selves, we  can  at  any  time  pull  up  and  restore 
things  to  their  normal  state." 

The  Origin  and  Period  of  Storms. — Prof. 
Zenger  published  in  the  Sitzungsberichte  of  the 
Bohemian  Academy  for  1878  a  paper  in  which 
he  argues  for  a  connection  between  storms  and 
the  period  of  a  semi-rotation  of  the  sun.  He 
has  combined  these  inquiries  with  investiga* 
tions  into  solar  photography,  and  he  thinks 
that  he  can  recognize  the  approach  of  disturbed 
weather  by  sun  pictures,  of  which  he  recognizes 
three  types,  i.  In  very  bright  calm  weather 
he  finds  the  simple  image  of  the  disk  with  a 
faint  development  of  light  around  it,  reaching 
a  maximum  and  a  minimum  respectively  along 
two  diameters  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  as 
in  the  corona,  and  extending  to  twice  the  di- 
ameter of  the  sun.  2.  If  the  sky  is  cloudy,  but 
weather  calm,  one  or  two  rings  of  3°  or  5° 
diameter  are  seen  round  the  sun.  These  are 
clearly  due  to  snow  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere.  .  3.  In  time  of  ^  storms,  even  two 
or  three  days  before,  he  finds  absorption  rings, 
circular,  parabolic,  or  special  in  form.  If  these 
observations  be  confirmed,  their  value  will  be 
very  great. 

Solar  Parallax  Deduced  from  Odserva- 
TIONS  OF  Mars. — Mr.  Gill  gives  as  the  result 
of  his  observations  of  Mars,  during  the  opposi- 
tion of  1877  (it  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Gill 
visited  Ascension  Island  to  make  these  obser- 
vations) a  solar  parallax  of  8. ''78  ±  o.''^oi5, 
corresponding  with  a  solar  distance  ^of  about 
93»093,ooo  miles.  This  distance  is  considera- 
bly greater  than  that  which  Professor  Newcomb 
regards  as  the  most  probable  mean  (about 
92,400,000  miles)  of  all  the  best  observations. 
It  agrees  well  with  the  distance  resulting  from 
the  combination  of  Struve's  constant  of  aberra- 
tion with  Cornu*s  determination  of  the  velocity 
of  light ;  but  the  constant  of  aberration  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  determined  with  a  de- 
gree of  accuracy  suflicient  to  enable  us  to  de- 
termine the  real  distance  as  accurately  as  by 
other  methods  even  if  Cornu's  determination 
of  the  velocity  of  light  be  considered  trust- 
worthy, within  the  necessary  limits.  On  the 
whole,  the  result  of  Mr.  Gill's  observations 
will  probably  be  regarded  by  most  astronomers 
as  disappointing,  simply  because  it  was  hoped 
that  it  would  serve  to  remove  doubts  as  to  the 


sun's  true  distance,  instead  of  increasing  them. 
But  whether  this  is  due  to  error  in  other  esti- 
mates, or  to  the  inferiority  of  the  method  used 
by  Mr.  Gill,  is  a  point  on  which  we  should  not 
care  to  express  an  opinion. 
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Incident  in  the  Life  of  Turgenief. — A 
new  edition  of  the  works  of  Ivan  S.  Turgenief 
has  just  appeared  in  Moscow  in  ten  volumes. 
A  preface  dated  from  Paris  in  August  of  the 
present  year  is  prefixed  to  the  third  volume. 
This  preface  contains  some  interesting  particu- 
lars regarding  the  genesis  of  Turgenief*s  prin- 
cipal works.  In  connection  with  "  Nakandnc," 
which  has  been  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  se- 
vere handling  on  the  part  of  Russian  critics, 
the  author  relates  an  episode  of  some  interest 
in  his  literary  life.  During  the  year  1855,  Tur- 
genief resided  in  the  district  of  Mtsensk,  gov- 
ernment of  Orlov.  Among  his  neighbors  was 
a  certain  Vasili  Karateief,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-five  years,  of  a  romantic  disposition, 
and  very  fond  of  literature  and  music.  Kara- 
teief's  father  was  subject  to  attacks  of  semi- 
insanity,  which  recurred  at  intervals  of  three 
years.  His  sister  also,  who  was  a  remarkable 
person,  became  ultimately  insane.  The  soci- 
ety of  this  young  man  yras  almost  the  only  so- 
lace to  the  author  during  a  period  in  other  re- 
spects far  from  happy.  As  the  war  in  the 
Crimea  still  continued,  a  detachment  of  troops 
was  raised  in  the  district,  and  Karateief  was 
appointed  one  of  the  oflScers.  He  immediately 
called  on  Turgenief,  and  with  an  excited  air 
declared  that  he  did  not  expect  to  return  from 
Crimea,  but  that  he  would  die  there.  Not- 
withstanding all  attempts  to  soothe  him,  he 
persisted  in  these  gloomy  forebodings,  and 
suddenly  turning  to  Turgenief  said  : 

**  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you.  You  know 
that  I  spent  some  years  in  Moscow  ;  but  you 
do  not  know  that  an  incident  happened  to  me 
there  which  awakened  a  desire  to  relate  it,  both 
for  my  own  sake  and  for  others  !  I  made  the 
attempt,  but  found  that  I  had  no  literary  talent. 
The  upshot  was  that  I  wrote  this  MS.,  which  I 
hand  to  you." 

So  saying,  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  MS.  of 
some  fifteen  pages,  and  handed  it  to  Turgenief, 
with  the  request  that  he  would  make  such  use 
of  it  as  would  secure  that  it  had  not  been  writ- 
ten in  "vain.  Seeing  that  a  refusal  was  only 
likely  to  excite  his  friend  still  further,  the  novel- 
ist promised  to  comply  with  his  request.  It 
appeared  from  this  composition  that  Karateief, 
while  living  in  Moscow,  had  become  enam- 
ored of  a  young  maiden,  who  reciprocated  his 
affection.  Afterward,  getting  acquainted  with 
a  Bulgarian  named  Katranof,  she  preferred  the 
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latter,  and  accompanied  him  to  Bulgaria.  The 
story  was  told  with  sincerity,  but  without  lit- 
erary skill.  Turgenief,  however,  was  struck 
with  the  character  of  the  heroine,  Helena,  then 
a  fresh  type  in  Russian  life,  and  she  gradually 
shaped  hersell  distinctly  in  his  imagination. 
Karateief  shortly  left  for  the  Crimea,  whence  he 
never  returned.  Not  until  the  winter  of  1858-59 
did  the  novelist  enter  on  the  task  committed  to 
him.  For  this  purpose  he  renewed  the  impres- 
sions of  his  former  acquaintance  by  a  residence 
in  the  same  locality.  The  plan  of  '*  Nakandne" 
gradually  took  shape  in  his  mind,  new  types 
were  added,  and  the  work  was  completed. 
The  novelist,  in  issuing  this  collected  edition 
of  his  works,  thinks  it  due  to  the  memory  of 
his  unfortunate  young  friend  to  make  the  above 
circumstances  known  to  his  readers. 

Cost  of  Living  Less  than  Seventy  Years 
Ago. — A  writer  in  the  Leisure  Hour  says  that 
there  is  now  a  current  notion  among  consumers 
that  every  thing  is  dearer  than  it  used  to  be, 
and  this  is  made  the  excuse  for  spending  at  a 
higher  rate  and  for  pleading  that  an  income  of 
;£"7oo  or  ;^  800  is  required  to  maintain  the  same 
scale  of  living  for  which  ;f500  formerly 
sufficed.  No  idea  can  be  more  unfounded. 
Bread  is  untaxed,  and  could  be  sold  at  a  living 
profit  to  a  man  who  earns  6x.  a  day  at  half  the 
price  formerly  paid  by  his  predecessor,  who, 
for  more  skilled  work,  was  paid  2.5.  td.  Bet- 
ter tea  is  sold  at  2s,  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  cost  7J.  Coffee  was  2s.  (xi,  that  is 
excelled  in  quality  by  that  at  present  price  of 
IS.  td.  Sanded  sugar  was  lod,  ;  pure  sugar  is 
now  4^.  Salt,  that  is  now  free,  paid  a  duty  of 
20s.  per  bushel.  The  daily  newspaper,  about 
a  fourth  of  the  present  size,  and  an  eighth — if 
that  can  be  measured — of  the  current  quality, 
cost  7^.,  while  each  advertisement  was  taxed 
2x.  Gii.  A  better  hat  is  now  worn  at  12s,  than 
was  formerly  supplied  at  2ss.  Literature, 
periodical  and  standard,  once  so  expensive,  is 
now  so  cheap  that  it  costs  less  to  buy  a  new 
copy  of  a  book  or  pamphlet  than  to  buy  the  old. 
The  aged  can  remember  when  the  Waverley 
Novel  cost  3 IX.  6(/.t  and  was  hired  out  to  read 
at  IS,  per  volume  for  twelve  hours.  It  is  now 
retailed,  with  all  the  notes,  at  3^.  Let  **  the 
girl  of  the  period"  ask  her  grandmother  what, 
sixty  years  ago,  straw  hats  '*  came  to."  At  a 
Queen's  assembly  the  best-dressed  lady  ap- 
peared in  a  cotton  print  that  a  hop-picker  now 
would  scorn  to  wear  on  Sunday.  Leather  was 
taxed,  and  we  have  the  benefit  of  the  remission 
in  boots  and  shoes,  of  far  better  make,  at  a 
lower  figure.  All  articles  of  clothing — even  of 
ornament — are  made  greatly  more  accessible  to 
every  purse.  Soap  was  taxed,  bricks,  tiles, 
slates,  timber,  glass.  Wine  is  little  more  than 
half  its  former  price.     I  n  fact,  with  the  cxcep- 


tioh  of  beef,  mutton,  butter,  and  cheese,  the 
whole  cost  of  living  is,  ccctcris  paribus — that  is, 
in  reference  to  the  same  necessary  commodities 
— very  much  less  in  the  year  1879  than  it  was 
in  1 801. — House  and  Home 

Silk  from  the  Sea. — The  sea  yields  many 
precious  things — coral,  amber,  and  pearls — but 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  in  certain  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean  a  species  of  mussel  is 
found  of  which  the  shells  contain  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  textile  materials  known.  These 
shells  are  about  7  inches  long  and  3  inches 
broad,  and  each  of  them  contains  a  hank  or 
byssus  of  the  fibre,  weighing  half  a  drachm, 
and  at  first  it  presents  nothing  particular  to  the 
eye,  being  soiled  with  mud  and  the  remains  of 
marine  plants.  But  when  washed  and  combed 
the  fibres  are  seen  to  be  extremely  lustrous, 
glistening  in  the  sunshine  in  shades  varying 
from  a  golden  yellow  to  olive  brown.  Spun 
and  woven  in  the  ordinary  manner,  stockings, 
gloves,  neckties,  and  similar  anicles  can  be 
manufactured  from  them,  and  they  are  like- 
wise specially  suited  for  making  the  finest  lace. 
At  present  the  production  of  these  fibres  hardly 
exceeds  200  kilogrammes  (3  cwt.  3  qrs.)  a  year. 
Specimens  of  these  curious  mussels  and  their 
finished  products  were  exhibited  at  the  recent 
Paris  Exhibition,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
overlooked. — CasselVs  Magazine, 

Henry  James's  Novels. — But  making  all 
allowance  for  these  admirable  pictures,  and  for 
many  graphic  passages  describing  Rome  and 
Italian  scenery,  we  cannot  but  say  that,  on  the 
whole,  this  is  a  dismal  story.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Henry  James  delights  in  dismal  stories.  He 
thinks,  apparently,  that  it  is  flying  somehow  in 
the  face  of  his  own  genius  to  let  any  story  fall 
out  happily.  But  still,  in  most  of  them,  though 
he  insists  on  making  you  dismal  in  the  end,  he 
contrives  to  amuse  you  very  much  in  the  inter- 
val. But  in  this  book  he  makes  you  dismal  al- 
most from  beginning  to  end.  He  makes  it  so 
very  evident  that  Roderick  is  to  go  to  the  bad, 
that  Mary  Garland  will  not  desert  him,  and 
will  never  return  Rowland's  love,  that  Row- 
land Mailet  will  not  desert  Roderick,  and  that 
Mrs.  Hudson  will  be  a  burden  on  all,  that 
there  is  hardly  a  ray  of  sunshine  through  the 
story.  Even  Christina  Light  is  a  dismal 
beauty.  You  cannot  enjoy  her  picturesque, 
grand  ways,  because  you  feel  that  an  inward 
dreariness  is  at  the  bottom  of  them  all,  and  so 
there  is  no  set-off  against  the  dreariness  of  the 
main  story.  Why  is  Mr.  Henry  James,  with 
all  h:s  great  talents,  so  deeply  persuaded  of  the 
pessimism  of  human  destiny  ?  Is  it  that  he 
thinks  it  the  destiny  of  all  New  Englanders, 
not  only  "  to  suffer  and  be  strong,"  but  to  sufifer 
the  more  from  making  acquaintance  with  the 
main   stream   of  civilization,   and  be  all  the 


